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PREFACE. 


A  Preface  is  at  all  times  rather  a  difficult  article  to  write.  If  sprightly, 
it  will  be  accused  of  levity ;  if  serious,  it  will  incur  the  imputation  of 
being  dull.  The  writer  of  this  would  go  many  miles  to  see  the  author 
who  could  please  every  reader.  Against  him  who  attempts  it,  the 
chances  are  more  than  equal,  that  he  will  displease  all. 

For  a  solitary  volume,  materials  may  be  collect^  from  the  work  itself, 
that  will  furnish  variety  and  spirit,  but  when  year  succeeds  to  year,  the 
path  becomes  beaten,  the  resources  are  exhausted,  and  ingenuity  can 
scarcely  muster  any  thing  new.  Hence,  he  who  shall  be  doomed  to  write 
twelve  prefaces  to  the  same  work,  will  find  himself  in  a  situation,  where 
claims  upon  his  exertions  may  be  more  easily  urged  than  gratified. 

The  case  will  not  be  much  altered,  if,  for  a  periodical,  the  character  of 
which  has  been  rendered  permanent  through  a  series  of  years,  a  Preface 
is  annually  demanded  for  twelve  succeeding  volumes.  This  is  precisely 
the  case  with  the  Editor  on  the  present  occasion,  and  it  is  only  by  an 
appeal  to  fact  that  he  can  hope  for  assistance,  in  the  accomplishment  of 
his  task. 

Guided  by  stable  principles,  the  Editor  of  the  iMPsaiAL  Maoazike, 
has  endeavoured  to  Ornish  articles  of  sterling  worth  ;  and,  so  far  as  an 
adherence  to  moral  rectitude  will  allow,  to  gratify  the  wishes  of  its  nume- 
rous readers.  Of  these,  however,  the  tastes,  pursuits,  and  habits  of 
reflection  are  so  diversified,  that  variety  becomes  necessary  to  meet  their 
views.  Yet  even  here  new  difHculties  arise ;  for  it  frequently  happens, 
that  the  same  article  that  is  approved  by  one,  is  surveyed  by  another 
without  any  interest,  or  perhaps  with  disliKe. 

To  moral,  religious,  and  scientific  truth,  the  most  conscientious  attention 
has  invariably  been  paid.  For  the  accuracy  of  this  assertion,  an  appeal 
is  confidently  made  to  the  columns  of  The  Imperial  Magazine,  not 
only  during  the  present,  but  through  each  preceding  year.  By  the  same 
attachment  to  fidelity  and  rectitude,  all  its  future  numbers  and  volumes 
will  be  governed.  Under  this  assurance,  the  genuine  friends  of  indepen- 
dence, of  morals,  of  religion,  and  of  useful  knowledge  in  general,  are 

•u    earnestly  solicited  to  rally  round  its  standard,  and  thus  continue  to  sup- 
port a  publication  which  during  twelve  years  has  given    such  general 

CO  ^  satisfaction  to  a  large  portion  of  the  community. 

/v^       To  our  highly  respected  contributors,  we  beg  to  return  our  grateful 

*'     acknowledgments  for  their  past  communications,  and  at  the  same  time 
^  to  solicit  a  continuance  of  them.     We  cannot  promise  that  every  thing 

^  transmitted  shall  be  inserted.      This,  many  circumstances  will   forbid. 


Sometimes  the  articles,  though  well  written,  are  unsuitable;  at  others 
they  will  give  offence,  without  promising  an  equivalent  advantage ;  at 
other  times,  they  are  too  local  to  command  general  attention  ;  and  not 
unfrequently,  would  involve  us  in  controversies,  which  few  besides  the 
parties  engaged  would  reg-ard  with  any  interest.  On  occasions  like  these, 
we  have  learnt  by  long  experience,  that  the  door,  being  once  opened, 
whenever  an  attempt  is  made  to  shut  it,  some  one  or  other  is  sure  to  take 
offence. 

In  compliance  with  various  requests,  we  have  occasionally,  during  the 
present  year,  substituted  other  plates  in  the  room  of  portraits.  This  has 
given  variety  to  our  embellishments,  and  furnished  diversity  in  the  pro- 
ductions of  art.  We  are  also  glad  to  learn  that  it  has  supplied  a  new 
source  of  gratification  to  the  various  readers  of  the  Imperial  Magazine. 

On  the  style  and  manner  of  these  engravings  it  is  needless  to  expatiate. 
Those  which  are  before  the  world  want  no  recommendation.  They  have, 
long  since  been  honoured  with  public  approbation ;  and  the  admiration 
they  have  acquired  becomes  a  guarantee  for  others  with  which  they  may 
hereafter  be  associated.  It  will  therefore  be  almost  unnecessary  to  add, 
that  all  future  engravings  will  be  finished  in  a  style  of  excellence, 
worthy  of  the  Imperial  Magazine. 

Of  the  numerous  works  which  pass  under  review,  a  faithful  character 
has  been  given.  This  has  sometimes  appeared  in  a  condensed  form,  when 
the  want  of  magnitude  and  importance  in  the  work  reviewed,  and  the 
want  of  room  in  our  pages,  have  either  prevented  an  extended  analysis, 
or  rendered  it  unnecessary.  To  this  department  particular  attention  has 
been  paid,  and  from  this  strict  impartiality  no  deviation  will  be  suffered 
to  take  place. 

To  extend  this  Preface  with  inflated  promises  of  future  excellence, 
would  be  worse  than  contemptible.  Duty,  interest,  and  gratitude,  point 
out  the  manner  in  which  it  should  be  conducted.  If  these  fail,  no  protes- 
tations can  be  worthy  of  any  confidence. 

For  past  favours,  the  proprietors  of  the  Imperial  Magazine  beg  to 
return  their  sincerest  thanks  to  their  numerous  and  highly  respected  sub- 
scribers ;  assuring  them,  that  nothing  shall  be  wanting  on  their  part,  to 
secure  a  continuation  of  that  patronage  with  which  they  have  been  so 
long  and  so  amply  honoured. 
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MEMOIR  OF  XAVIER  CHABERT. 

ladndioff  Aatbentle  PBrtieulart  rplatlre  to  his 

SarprUing  9xpbbi«k»t«. 

C  WitA  a  Ptrtrait.J 

Few  penoDs  in  the  present  day  have 
obtained  a  greater  share  of  public  notoriety 
than  the  ertnioidinaiy  individual,  whose 
likeness  is  pre6xed  to  the  present  number  of 
4fae  Imperial  Magazme.  The  philosophical 
Dalme  of  his  experiments,  Joined  to  their 
astonishing  diaracter,  has  excited  an  in- 
tense mterest,that  roust  render  the  subse- 
(|iieDt  account  acceptable  to  readers  at 
iar^.  Armed  with  strong  and  efficacious 
aotidoles,  and  inured  by  progressive  efforts 
to  the  action  of  intense  beat,  this  celebrated 
opeialor  defies  the  malignity  of  the  inost 
subtle  and  deadly  poisons,  and  expotses 
himself  feaiiessly  to  the  terrible  element  of 
%K,  Whether  anv  essential  benefits  to 
society  may  result  m>m  these  bold  essays, 
it  Rii^t  be  somewhat  piemature  at  present 
to  asKit.  They  will  probably  serve,  at 
least,  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  faculty 
Id  the  coBsideratioii  of  poisons,  and  may 
ereotiMdly  l«id  to  discoveries  of  the  first 
importance  in  medical  science. 

Xavier  Chabert,  better  known  by  the 
appellatioD  of  the  Fire  Rino,  is  a  native 
or  Arignon,  in  the  south  of  France*  Hb 
fiunilyhave  served  in  arms  under  Napo- 
kon;  and  the  subject  of  the  present'me- 
moir  had  the  honour  to  hold  a  lieutenancy 
under  that  gr«it  captain  of  modem  times. 
He  accompanied  tne  French  army  into 
Russia,  ancl  was  there  detained  a  prisoner, 
^f^ftutat  in  that  empire,  he  suffered  from  the 
ill-tieatment  of  a  native  officer ;  when  the 
Bmperor  Alexander  strongly  manifested 
bis  sense  of  public  justice,  by  settling  on 
bim  a  pension,  and  by  sentencing  the 
of&oder  to  banishment  in  Siberia, — where, 
to  the  best  of  Monsieur  Chabert's  know- 
ledge, he  raqiains  to  the  present  day. 

IXiring  the  revolution,  Chaberts  father 
concealed  in  his  house  fiye  Catholic  priests, 
and  eventoally  succeeded  in  preserving 
<bem  fiom  the  fury  of  democratic  power. 
From  one  of  these,  Monsieur  Chabert,  the 
present  experimentalist,  received  some  in- 
nnnation  on  the  capabilities  of  tlie  human 
body  to  sustain  heat,  which  gave. the  first 
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impulse  to  his  essays.  The  hints  derived 
from  the  priest,  however,  only  served  as 
the  foundation  of  a  series  of  progressive 
efforts,  that  have  at  length  enabled  the 
exbibiter  to  bear  an  intensity  of  heat,  rising, 
we  are  informed,  from  600  to  800  degrees. 

His  daring  experiments  with  phosphorus, 
prussic  acid,  ana  other  powerful  poisons, 
are  entirely  his  own.  He  began  with  deter- 
mining the  best  antidote,  and  then  pro« 
ceeded  with  caution  fix>m  a  very  small  aose 
to'  a  large  one.  His  powers  of  bearing  heat 
and  of  swallowing  poisons,  are  it  seems  still 
in  a  state  of  progression ;  as  he  states  that 
he  can  have  no  fear  of  rivalry,  since  the 
attempts  of  the  present  day  may  be  far 
exceeded  by  something  which  he  shall  pec- 
form  on  the  next. 

Monsieur  C.  has  travelled  in  Africa,  and 
in  neariy  all  tlie  countries  of  the  European 
continent;  and  exhibited  before  the  most 
illustrious  personages  of  the  different  nations 
through  which  he  has  passed.  He  is  now 
about  39  years  of  aee,  and  twelve  years  have 
elapsed  since  his  nrst  arrival  in  England. 
Previous  to  his  engagements  at  the  Argyll 
Rooms,  he  gave  specimens  of  his  singular 
talents  before  every  member  of  our  Royal 
Family,  with  the  exception  of  his  present 
Majesty. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Waterloo 
Bridge,  Monsieur  Chabert's  wife  and 
family  reside ;  and  ive  believe  it  is  his  in- 
tention to  continue  in  this  country.  He 
refiises  to  reveal  the  secret  relative  to  the 
nature  and  management  of  his  antidotes, 
for  a  less  sum  than  £10,000.  Whether  it 
vrilt  answer  the  purpose  of  any  one  to  give 
so  high  a  premium  for  these  philosoplucal 
arcaruty  is  perhaps  very  questionable. 

The  following  particulars  extracted  from 
the  "Times"  of  the  24th  September,  1829, 
will  enable  die  reader  to  judge  of  the 
daring  nature  of  Monsieur  Chabert's  ex- 
periments.—^ 

It  will  be  recollected  (says  the  "nmes) 
by  many  of  our  readers,  that  an  advertise- 
ment appeared  a  few  days  ago  in  our 
journal,  in  which  a  Mr.  J.  Smith,  after  in- 
sinuating that  M.  Chabert,  the  Fire  King> 
practised  some  juggle  when  he  appeared 
to  enter  into  an  oven  heated  to  500  de- 
u 
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greesy  and, to  swallow  20  grains  of  phos- 

eorus,  challenged  him,  (or  any  sum  which 
might  please  to  mention,  to  perfonn 
the  exploits  which  he  professed  to  be  per- 
forming daily.  It  will  also  be  recollected, 
that  to  this  challenge  was  added  an  explicit 
<^ pledge,"  given  ''upon  the  honour"  of 
Mr.  Smith,  that  if  Mr.  Chabert  <<&irly 
accomplished  such  an  undertaking,  he 
would  likewise  do  the  same." 

To  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the 
various  shapes  in  which  ambition  clothes 
itself,  it  will  not  appear  surprising,  that 
the  '^  Fire  King*s  soul  was  all  on  fire"  to 
answer  the  daring  defiance  which  he  had 
received  firom  an  adventurous  calumniator ; 
and  in  consequence  he  publicly  accepted 
Mr.  J.  Smith's  challenge  for  £50,  request- 
ing him  to  provide  die  poisons  himself, 
and  oflfering,  with  true  chivalric  courtesy, 
to  allow  him  the  same  conveniences  which 
be  used  himself  whilst  he  remained  in  the 
oven.  This  unexpected  retort  appeared  to 
make  Mr.  J.  Smith  feel  that  it  was  neces- 
sary for  him  to  be  more  magnificent  in  his 
promises  than  he  had  hitherto  shown  him- 
self; for  in  his  rejoinder  to  Mr.  Chabert, 
he  informed  him  that  he  would  meet  him 
in  the  Argyll  Rooms,  at  his  ordinary  hour  of 
performance,  and  would  tlien  '<  enter  the 
oven  with  him,  and  perfonn  his  other  feats." 

Yesterday  was  mutually  fixed  upon  as 
the  day  on  which  the  two  contracting 
parties  to  this  extraordinaiy  challenge  were 
to  tiy  their  merits  by  the  ordeal  of  fire, 
and  on  which  they  were  to  submit  their 
powers  of  resisting  poison  to  the  test  of 
experiment.  Accordingly,  at  two  o'clock, 
the  hour  appointed  for  the  combat,  a  num- 
ber of  gentlemen  were  attracted  to  the 
arena  in  which  it  was  to  take  place ;  and 
as  they  entered,  care  was  taken  to  inform 
them  that  the  money  had  been  regularly 
posted,  and  that  Mr.  Smith  was  ready. 

At  a  little  before  three  o'clock  the  Fire 
King  made  his  appearance  near  his  oven, 
and  as  some  impatience  had  been  exhi- 
bited, owing  to  the  non-arrival  of  Mr.  J. 
Smith,  he  oiSered  to  amuse  the  company 
with  a  few  trifling  experiments,  whicn  he 
said  any  of  them  might  perform  with  the 
greatest  ease.  He  then  made  a  shovel  red 
hot  and  rubbed  it  over  his  tongue,  a  trick 
for  which  no  credit,  he  said,  was  due,  as 
the  moisture  of  the  tongue  was  sufficient 
to  prevent  any  injury  arising  from  it.  He 
next  rubbed  it  over  his  hair  and  face,  de. 
daring  that  any  body  might  perform  the 
same  feat  by  first  washing  themselves  in  a 
mixture  of  spirits  of  sulphur  and  of  alum, 
which,  by  cauterizing  the  epidermis,  hard- 
ened the  skin  to  resist  tlie  fire.    He  then 


put  his  bands  into  some  melted  lead,  took 
a  small  portion  of  it  out,  placed  it  in  his 
mouth,  and  gave  it  in  a  solid  state  to 
some  of  the  company.  This  performance, 
according  to  his  account,  was  also  very 
easy ;  for  he  seized  only  a  veiy  small  par- 
ticle, which,  by  a  tight  compression  be- 
tween the  finger  and  thumb,  became  cool 
before  it  reached  the  mouth. 

The  challenger  being  on  the  ground,  the 
time  for  trifling  was  now  over,  and  M.  Cha- 
bert forthwith  prepared  himself  for  mightier 
undertakings. 

A  cruise  of  oil  was  brought  forward  and 
poured  into  a  saucepan,  which  was  pre- 
viously turned  upside-down,  to  show  that 
there  was  no  water  in  it  The  alleged 
reason  for  this  step  was,  that  vulgar  coo- 
jurors,  who  profess  to  drink  boiling  oil, 
place  the  oil  in  water,  and  drink  it  when 
the  water  boils,  at  which  time  the  oil  is 
not  warmer  than  an  ordinary  cup  of  tea. 
He  intended  to  drink  the  oil  wiien  any 
person  might  see  it  bubbling  in  the  sauce- 
pan, and  when  the  thermometer  would 
prove  that  it  was  heated  to  360  degrees. 
The  saucepan  was  accordingly  placed 
upon  the  fire,  and  as  it  was  acquiring  the 
requisite  heat,  the  Fire  King  challenged 
any  man  living  to  drink  a  ftpoonfid  of  the 
oil  at  the  same  temperature  as  that  at 
which  he  was  going  to  drink  it.  lo  a  few 
minutes  afterwards  he  sipped  ofi*  a  spoon- 
ful with  the  greatest  apparent  ease,  although 
the  spoon,  firom  contact  with  the  boiling 
fluid,,  had  become  too  hot  for  ordinary 
fingers  to  handle.  "  And  now.  Monsieur 
Smith,"  said  the  Fire  Kiqg,  '*  now  for  your 
challenge.  Have  you  prepared  yourself 
with  phosphorus,  or  will  you  take  some  of 
mine,  which  is  laid  on  that  table?" 

Mr.  Smith,  who  is  a  thickset  man  of 
middle  size,  walked  up  to  the  table,  and 
pulling  a  vial  bottle  out  of  his  pocket,  of- 
fered it  to  the  poison-swallower. 

The  Fire  King. — I  ask  you,  on  yoa  ho- 
nour  as  a  gentl^an,  is  this  genuine  unr- 
mixed  poison? 

Mr.  Smith. — It  is,  upon  my  honour. 

The  Fire  King. — Is  there  any  naedical 
gentleman  here,  who  will  examine  it? 
[Speaking  to  a  gentleman  near  him.]  Will 
you  try  it  for  me,  sir  ? 

The  gentleman  declined:  be  believed 
that  the  Fire  King  was  a  better  judge  of 
phosphorus  than  he  was. 

A  peraon  in  the  room  requested  that  \^x„ 
Gordon  Smith,  one  of  the  medical  pro- 
fessors in  the  London  University,  would 
examine  the  vial,  and  decide  whether  it 
contained  genuine  phosphorus. 

The  learned  professor  went  to  the  table. 
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on  ivhich  a  formidable  collection  of  poisons 
— such  as  ved  and  white  arsenic,  hydro- 
u:yanic  acid,  moqihine,  and  phosphorus— 
was  placed,  and  examining  tlie  vial,  de- 
clared, that  to  the  best  of  his  judgment 
it  was  genuine  phosphorus. 

This  did  not  content  several  gentlemen 
in  the  room ;  they  desired  •  to  see  whether 
it  would  ignite  by  friction.  Tlie  expe- 
riment was  made,  and  a  small  piece  soon 
set  the  pa|)er  m  which  it  was  wrapped 
into  a  blaze.  The  same  experiment  bad 
been  tried  on  the  Fire  King's  own  phos. 
phoras;  and  if  we  may  jiidge  irom  the 
vohime  of  flame  which  it  sent  forth^  his 
phosphorus  was  stronger  than  that  pro- 
vided by  Mr.  Smidi.  The  reality  of  the 
poison  being  thus  ascertained,  M.  Chabert 
asked  Mr.  Smith  with  great  potiteness  how 
many  grains  he  wished  to  commence  his 
first  draught  with* 

Mr.  Smith.— Twenty  grains  will  do  as  a 
commencement. 

M.  Chabert.— Ah,  my  good  sir,  it  is  a 
very  small  dose.  I  should  not  object  to 
take  a  pound  or  two— will  you  weigh  the 
qnanti^  yomself  ? 

Bfr.  Smith  declined. 

A  medical  gendeman  then  came  forward 
and  cut  off  two  parceb  of  phosphorus,  con- 
taining 20  grains  each.  He  was  placing 
them  m  the  water,  when  the  Fire  King 
requested  that  his  phosphoras  might  be 
cut  into  small  pieo»,  as  he  did  not  wish 
the  pieces  to  stop  on  their  road  to  his  sto- 


Tbe  poisons  were  now  prepared.  A 
wine  glass  oontamed  the  portion  set  aside 
for  tlw  Fire  King-^a  tumbler  the  portion 
reserved  for  Mr.  Smith.  It  would  be  dif- 
ficult to  say  whether  the  challengiff  or  the 
challenged  at  thi»  moment  showed  the 
greater  composure.  This  may  be  safely 
said — they  were  at  this  moment  the  two 
lesot  agitated  persons  in  the  room. 

The  Fire  King. — ^I  suppose,  gentlemen, 
I  must  begin.  Well,  then,  to  convince 
you  that  I  do  not  juggle,  I  will  first  of  all 
take  off  my  cx>at,  and  then,  as  another 
precaution,  I  will  trouble  you.  Doctor 
(speaking  to  Dr.  Gordon  Smith,)  to  tie  my 
famids  tc^ether  behind  me. 

Here  a  loud  ciy  was  set  up  that  it  was 
unnecessary  to  have  the  Fire  King  bandaged 
in  this'  manner. 

The  Fire  King. — Oh !  gentlemen,  I  beg 
your  paidon,  it  is  necessary;  for  I  want  to 
show  you  that  I  do  rK)t  juggle. 

After  he  had  been  bandaged  in  this 
manner,  he  planted  himself  on  one  knee  m 
the  centre  of  the  room,  and  requested  some 
gentleman  to  jdace  the  phosf^pros  on  his 


tongue,  and  pour  the  water  down  his  throat. 
This  was  accordingly  done,  and  the  water 
and  phospboras  were  swallowed  together. 
He  then  opened  his  mouth,  and  requested 
the  company  to  look  whether  any  portion 
of  the  phosphoius  remained  in  his  mouth. 
Several  gentlemen  examined  his  mouth,  and 
declared  that  there  was  no  phosphorus 
perceptible  either  upon  or  under  his 
tongue.  He  was  then  by  his  own  desire 
unlutndaged.  .  Tbe  Fire  King  then  turned 
to  Mr.  Smith,  and  offered  him  the  other 
glass  of  phosphorus  with  a  ceremonious 
politeness  which  was  highly  entertaining — 
''And  now,  my  good  sir,  I  shall  liave 
great  pleasure  in  seeing  you  take  off  your 
glass  too." 

Mr.  Smith  started  back  in  infinite  alarm 
— •'  Not  for  wortds,  sir,  not  for  worlds ;  I 
begto decline  it.'' 

Ibe  Fire  King. — Eh  I  mon  Dieu ;  you 
decline  it!  Ohl  dear  sir;  no,  no;  you 
will  drink  von  little  glass  to  oblige  the 
company. 

Air.  Smith. — ^The  company  must  exaise 
me.  I  don't  often  drink  in  a  morning, 
and  least  of  all  such  an  ardent  spirit  as 
phosphorus. 

The  Fire  King.— Then  why  for  did  you 
send  me  a  challenge?  You  have  pledged 
your  honour  to  drink  it  if  I  did.  I  have 
done  it ;  and  if  you  are  a  gentleman^  yoii 
must  drink  it  too. 

Mr.  Smith. — No,  no;  I  must  be  ex« 
cused  :  I  am  quite  satisfied  without  it. 

Here  several  voices  exclaimed  that  the 
bet  was  lostr  Some  said  that  there  must 
be  a  confederacy  between  the  dmllenger 
and  Che  challenged,  and  others  asked  whe- 
ther any  money  had  been  deposited  ? 

The  Fhe  King  called  a  Mr.  White  for. 
ward,  who  depned  that  he  held  the  stakes, 
whidi  had  been  regularly  placed  in  his 
hands,  by  both  parties,  before  12  o'clock 
that  morning. 

The  Fire  King  here  asked  Mr.  Smith 
if  he  intended  to  go  into  the  oven  with 
him? 

Mr.  Smith  replied  that  he  could  answer 
that  question  better  after  he  saw  the  Fire 
King  come  oiit. 

Tlie  Fire  King.— But,  my  good  sir,  that 
makes  no  matter,  for  you  have  lost  your 
bet  already,  if  you  do  not  swallow  the 
phosphorus.      Are  you   satisfied  on  that 

Mr.  Smith,  after  a  very  slight  hesitation, 
admitted  that  he  was. 

The  Fire  Kmg  here  turned  round  widi 
great  exultation  to  the  company,  and  pull* 
inij;  a  bottle  out  of  his  pocket,  exclaimed 
with  great  good  feeling,  "  I  did  never  see 
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this  geotleman  before  this  morning,  and  I 
did  not  know  but  that  he  might  be  bold 
enough  to  venture  to  take  this  quantity  of 
poison.  I  was  determined  not  to  let  him 
K)9e  his  lifie  by  his  foolish  wager,  and  there- 
fore I  did  bring  an  antidote  in  my  pocket, 
which  would  have  prevented  him  from 
sufiRsring  any  harm,  ht  voUa !  Ah,  ah } 
My  good  sir,  you  pay  your  £50  to  see 
me  take  tlie  phospborus.  Now  you  shall 
take  three  or  four  grains  yourself.  I  will  give 
you  von  little  wine  gla;^  out  of  this  bc^e, 
and  you  shall  be  as  well  in  a  few  minutes 
as  you  are  now.  Do,  sir,  oblige  me  by 
taking  a  few  grains. 

Mr.  Smith  begged  to  be  excused.  His 
object  was  answered  in  seeing  20  giains 
of  genuine  phosphorus  actually  swallowed. 
He  had  conceived  it  impossible,  as  three 
grains  were  quite  sufficient  to  destroy  life. 
>  The  Fire  King  then  addressed  the  gen- 
tleman who  had  meted  out  the  phosphorus 
r— "  Perhaps  you,  sir,  will  have  the  good- 
ness to  swallow  a  little  bit,  to  amuse  me. 
I  pledge  you  £1000,  I  pledge  you  my 
life,  that  if  vou  take  a  little  of  this  bottle, 
it  will  not  do  you  any  harm." 

The  gentleman  turned  pale  with  aftight. 
*^  I  must  beg  to  decline  your  polite  invi- 
tation,^' he'  stammered  out  at  last,  *'  for  in 
ooe  of  accident  I  am  aindd  the  pledge  of 
your  life  would  not  keep  my  wifeana  family." 

The  Fire  King. — Now,  gentlemen,  I 
will  prove  to  vou  by  another  little  expe- 
riment that  I  have  no  phosphorus  in  my 
mouth.  AUendez  un  peu.  Put  me  a 
small  piece  of  phosphorus  on  a  knife  point, 
and  bring  me  a  candle. 

A  candle  was  brought  him,  and  he 
lighted  it  with  the  phosphorus. 

Part  of  the  phosphorus  fell  upon  the 
ground,  and  was  extinguished  after  some 
trouble. 

The  Fire  King.*- Ah,  Mr.  Smith,  you  are 
veiy  good  to  me.  You  bring  me  the  very 
good  phosphorus.  I  am  much  obliged  to 
you,  sir.    Now  give  me  a  torch,  and  a  fork. 

Tliey  were  given  to  him  accordingly. 
He  took  a  small  piece  of  the  burning  torch 
on  his  fork,  put  it  *  into  his  mouth,  and 
swallowed  it.  *'And  now,  gentlemen,  I 
have  done  with  the  poison  for  to-day.'^ 
Havinflf  said  this,  he  withdrew  into  another 
room  for  die  professed  purpose  of  putting 
on  his  usual  dress  for  entering  the  oven, 
but  in  all  probability  for  the  real  purpose 
of  getting  the  phosphorus,  by  some  anti- 
dote, from  his  stomach.  Zioc  is  the  usual 
antidote  for  phosphorus ;  but  he  says  that 
it  is  not  the  antidote  which  he  uses,  and 
declines  to  mention  what  is. 

On  one  occasion,\vhen  he  was  exhibiting 


before  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  he  took  a  teat- 
spoonful  of  prussic  acid ;  but  that  expe- 
riment he  says  he  will  never  repeat  again  ^ 
for  it  is  a  poison,  which  not  only  requires 
the  antidote  to  be  taken  first,  but  is  also  so 
nmid  in  its  operation,  that  it  may  destioy 
life  before  the  antidote  can  produce  its 
effect  He  sakl  that  he  should  never  for- 
get the  feelings  which  came  over  him  as 
soon  as  he  had  swallowed  it.  Every  vein 
in  his  head  appeared  to  swell,  and  "each 
particular  hair,  he  said,  stood  erect,  ''like 
quills  upon  the  porcupine.'* 

Immediately  after  Mr.  Smith  had  de- 
clined to  take  the  phosphorus,  several  geiw 
tlemen  surrounded  him,  desiring  to  knowr 
why  he  had  inserted  such  advertisements  as 
he  had  done  in  the  public  papers,  if  he  had 
no  intention  to  perK>rm  the  feats  to  which 
he  had  dared  the  Fire-King.  To  this  be 
replied,  that  his  object  had  been  to  ascer- 
tam  beyond  all  doubt,  whether  it  was  pos- 
sible for  any  person  to  take  such  a  mass 
of  poison  and  live — that  he  should  not  have 
risked  such  a  sum  of  money  of  his  own  oa 
such  a  challenge  as  that  which  he  had 
given— but  that  he  was  acting  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  a  number  of  scientific  gentle- 
men, who  had  subscribed  such  a  sum,  as 
would  enable  him,  if  his  challenge  were 
accepted,  to  insist  upon  furnishing  the  poi- 
son himself,  and  upon  seewg  every  step 
taken  by  die  Fire-King  before  and  while  be 
swallowed  it.  He  stated  that  he  was  now 
perfectly  convinced  that  the  phosphorus 
was  actually  swallowed.  He  likewise  pro* 
tested  that  there  had  been  no  oollusioD 
between  him  and  tlie  Fire-King.  This 
protestation  was  subsequently  repeated  by 
the  Fire-King  himself,  who  added,  in  con- 
firmation  of  it,  that  he  could  have  no  inter- 
est in  drawing  a  large  concourse  of  people 
to  his  room.  He  was  paid  a  certain  sum 
per  week  by  Mr.  Webh,  and  whether  there 
was  one  person  in  the  room,  or  whether 
there  were  20,000,  was  to  him,  as  far  as  his 
own  emolument  was  concerned,  perfectly 
immaterial.  We  think  it  only  justice  to 
M.  Chabert  to  state,  that  if  there  should 
be  any  collusion  in  this  challenge,  he  ap- 
pears to  be  without  any  motive  for  being  a 
parly  to  it.  How  fer  that  may  be  the  case 
with  his  employer,  is  a  question  on  which 
we  give  no  opinion.  M.  Chabert  stated, 
that  after  the  pledge  which  Mr.  Smith  had 
siven  the  public  in  his  advertisement,  he 
folly  expected  to  have  been  put  to  a  fair 
trial  of  nis  powers  in  the  couree  of  tlie  day, 
and  that  he  had  in  consequence  made  pre- 
parations and  alterations  in  his  couise  of 
action,  which  one  way  or  another  would 
cost  him  upwards  of  20/. 
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In  Qonduaon  we  have  only  to  remark, 
tbA  Mooneur  Chabert  still  continues  to 
edubii  H  the  AigyU  Rooms,  and  that  be 
■deDds  very  shortly  to  submit  to  the  public 
a  series  of  experiments  entirely  noyel,  and 
flbH  moie  suiprising  than  any  which  have 
preceded  them. 
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mEFLCCTfOBS  ON   TIME. 

Tjmk  recnves  entity  as  a  period  in  eternity; 
fcr  it  does  nol  exist  independent  of  eter^ 
oily.  It  is  that  poitioii  of  eternity  in 
wtuch  the  beings  or  things  to  which  it 
relates  exist  :~tt8  commencement  must, 
iherefoie,  be  dated  from  their  commence- 
Bieat,  and  its  end  from  their  end.  In  fact, 
time,  as  it  passes  away,  is  known  by  the 
ebauges  of  things  which  note  its  progress, 
and  mete  out  portions  in  it,  ratoer  than 
in  itseif :  for  what  is  time  but  day  and 
ner  and  winter,  year  and  year, 
I  out  by  the  motions  of  the  roheres 
which  conipose  a  system  ?  In  the  oegin- 
iDg,  when  God  created  the  heaven  and  the 
cortfiy  the  evening  and  the  moming  were 
the  first  day. 

At  what  period  in  eternity  time  began, 
who  can  inform  us?  It  began  to  man, 
with  the  strfar  system,  neariy  six  thousand 
years  ago :  for  then  this  system  was  ere- 
aied,  and  then  the  revdutions  of  the 
spheres  therein  began  their  periodical 
BOfcilimw  But  time,  I  conceive,  began  in 
otfier  parts  of  space,  by  the  creation  of, 
and  revohitions  included  in,  other  systems, 
al  a  modi  eariier  period ;  for  when  Jeho- 
vah bid  the  foundations  of  this  earth, 
"the  morning  stars  sang  together,  and 
aH  the  soik  of  God  shouted  for  joy,"  Job 
sxxviiL  7.  The  music  of  otlier  spheres 
eiisled  and  was  in  exercise  ere  our  sphetes 
coameDced  their  mystic  dance,  and,  fiiith- 
fid  to  Him  who  created  them,  they  united 
nelapboricaUy  in  the  joy  of  a  new 
creation. 

When  the  Creator  revealed  to  His 
fiiithfol  servant,  Moses,  the  modes  of  cre- 
ation, and  told  him  when  and  for  what 
fNBpose  He  made  the  sun  in  the  centre 
of  our  system.  Gen.  i.  16.  because  this 
an  was  similar  to  the  stars,  lie  informed 
bira  that  all  these  exalted  luminaries  were 
also  created  by  Him ;  but  when  He  cre- 
ated them,  is  no  where  revealed  to  us. 
The  most  sanguine  conjectures  respecting 
the  periods  in  eternity,  wlien  the  stars 
were  created,  cannot  possibly  avail ;  the 
(bet  eludes  the  grasp  of  the  most  exalted 
gemos;  and  unless  the  Infinite  discloses  it 
lo  man,  this  will  be  one  of  the  many 
thiiqpi  which  the  disembodied  spirit  wiU 


have  to  ieam  when  launched  into  eternity : 
no  incarnated  spirit  can  lift  up  this  veil. 

We  behold  the  stars  decorating  the 
heavens,  high  aloft,  on  every  side,  smd 
although  numbers  are  now  beneath  our  feet, 
when  the  revolutions  of  our  sphere  pre- 
sent us  with  the  reversed  iace  of  tlie  blue 
concave,  we  behold  them  in  all  their  lus- 
trous grandeur— the  innumerable  hosts  of 
heaven,  speaking  forth  the  praises  of  the 
niustrious  Self-existent.  '*The  h&ivens 
declare  the  glory  of  God ;  and  the  firma* 
ment  sheweth  His  handy  work.  Day 
unto  day  uttereth  speech,  and  night  unto 
night  sheweth  knowledge.  There  is  no 
speech  nor  langua^  where  their  voice  is 
not  heard.  Their  Ime  is  gone  out  through 
all  the  earth,  and  their  words  to  the  end  of 
the  world,''  Psalm  xix. 

If  these  stars,  or  suns  as  we  may  pre* 
sume  they  are,  were  severally  created  at 
distinct  periods  in  eternity,  what  a  rush  of 
immensity  whelms  itself  upon  us — these 
periods  cany  us  up  into  eternity  to  such  a 
dazzling  height,  that  eternity  itself  seems 
unveiled  before  us.  What,  if  each  of 
these  stars  is  a  sun ;  what,  if  each  is  the 
centre  of  revolving  worids,  and  these,  by 
their  unceasing  revolutions,  note  out  time ; 
what,  if  all  these,  as  it  seems  highly  pro- 
bable, were  created  before  our  system  was 
called  into  existence;  what,  I  say,  roust 
be  the  age  of  time  ?  For  time  must  have 
been  bora  with  the  creation  of  the  first 
system,  and  must  continue  until  the  end 
of  the  last.  What  ideas  are  laundied 
upon  us  by  these  views;  and  how  awfully 
and  sublimely  does  all  this  burst  forth  in 
the  vbion  of  Daniel,  vii.  <'  I  beheld  till 
the  thrones  were  cast  down,  and  the 
Ancient  of  Days  did  sit,  whose  garment 
was  white  as  snow,  and  the  hair  of  His 
head  like  the  pure  wool :  His  throne  was 
like  the  fiery  flame,  and  His  wheels  as 
burning  fire.  A  fieiy  stream  issued  and 
came  forth  from  before  Him:  thousand 
thousands  nlinistered  unto  Him,  and  ten 
thousand  times  ten  thousand  stood  before 
Him :  the  judgment  vras  set,*  and  the 
books  were  opened."  We  here  behold 
One  who  is  oesignated  the  ''Ancient  of 
J^ys'' — Older  than  time,  even  that  time 
which  b^n  with  the  first  star;  and  this 
Being,  surviving  them  all,  presides  over 
and    awards  to  all    beings  rewards   and 

{)unishroente  at  a  general  judgment.  Sub- 
iroely  true,  therefore,  is  the  aspiration  of 
the  apostle,  Hebrews  L  10—12.  "Thou, 
Lord,  in  the  beginning  hast  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  the  earth ;  and  the  heavens  are 
the  works  of  Thine  hands:  they  shall 
perish ;  but  Thou  remainest :  and  they  all 
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shall  wax  old  as  doth  a  garment ;  and  as  a 
vesture  shall  Thou  fold  them  up,  and  they 
shall  be  changed  :  bat  Thou  art  the  same, 
and  Thy  years  shall  not  fiul/' 

We  speak  of  a  year  as  a  portion  of  time 
great  in  magnitude,  and  in  so  doing  we 
do  well ;  for  the  lives  of  multitudes  include 
only  a  few  yeam,  and  the  longest  life  does 
not  include  many,  while  the  life  of  every 
man  hangs  upon  the  mere  fragment  of  a 
year— for  in  a  ilioment  we  may  be  launched 
into  eternity,  and  we  know  not  what  a  day 
may  bring  forth.  Yet,  what  is  a  year? 
It  is  a  mere  point  in  the  vastness  of  time, 
and  in  eternity  it  is  lost  in  immensity. 
Well  do  we  ^*  number  our  days,  that  we 
may  apply  our  hearts  unto  wisdom." 

The  contemplation  of  a  distinct  period 
b  of  essential  worth  to  so  frail  a  being  as 
man.  Standing  upon  a  single  point,  the 
end  or  the  beginnmg  of  a  year,  for  in- 
stance, he  looks  backward  to  the  past,  for- 
ward to  the  future,  inward  to  the  present, 
and,  thus  concentrated  in  himself,  oeholds 
his  errors,  arranges  plans  for  the  future, 
founded  on  past  experience,  and,  ac- 
quainted with  himself,  sets  out  anew  to 
run  the  race  appointed  to  him.  For  wide 
as  the  range  or  creation  is,  long  as  is  its  du- 
ration, and  multitudinous  as  are  its  parts, 
a  vast  Providence,  equal  to  the  work,  su- 
perintends the  whole;  and  beneath  His 
sway,  who  created  all,  eveiy  tiling  has  its 
appointment,  and  every  being  his  ap- 
pomted  time  upon  earth.  ''In  all  thy 
ways  acknowledge  Him,  and  He  shall 
direct  thy  paths." 

King  Square^  London,  W.  Coldweli.. 


OH     READING. — NO.    II. 
(Continued  from  coL  40.^ 

That  books  constructed  for  the  purpose  of 
administering  food  to  the  baser  passions  of 
mankind  should  find  such  rapid  sale,  while 
it  is  deeply  to  be  lamentea,  is  a  natural 
consequence  of  the  degeneracy  of  human 
nature ;  and  many  of  the  leading  geniuses 
who  publish  these  works,  are  aware  that 
popularity  and  profit  are  most  easily  and 
most  largely  attained  in  this  way,  and, 
therefore,  with  a  depravi^  of  soul  ap- 
proaching to  the  demon  tribe,  write  upon 
and  publish  subjects  which  minister  in  the 
highest  degree  to  the  lusts  of  their  fellow- 
creatures,  for  the  veiy  purpose  of  securing 
to  themselves  fame  and  reward.  Money 
thus  earned,  and  fiime  thus  acquired,  ought 
to  have  their  costs  counted  up  by  the  sober 
part  of  the  community;  it  for  no  other 
purpose,  to  warn  others  from  this  satannic 
path.    How  shall  these  men  sum  up  the 


reckoning  tlierosdves  ?  The  profit  and  the 
glory,  fh>m  every  pune  and  eveiy  tongue  of 
depravitv,  is  theirs  in  possession.  The 
voice  of  Jehovah  or  of  his  saints,  whom 
they  hold  up  to  perpetual  derision,  is  not 
heard ;  they  qannot  now  be  listened  to  by 
these :  too  lofty  for  rebuke,  they  brave  the 
pious,  and  despise  their  pens.  But  let 
others^^'reflect;  before  they  earn  and  pocket 
the  reward  of  such  depravity,  with  what 
countenance  they  will  meet  the  soub  of  the 
many  their  writings  may  cheat  and  beguile; 
by  turning  them  from  the  path  of  life,  and 
involving  them  in  irremediable  ruin. 

As  all  men  die,  and  die  to  live  again,  the 
probability  is,  that  all  these  parties  may 
meet  each  other  in  eternity;  and  it  is 
within  the  reach  of  possibility,  that,  aimdst 
the  retributive  justice  of  an  eternal  state, 
one  infliction  may  be,  the  vengeance  of  the 
injured  upon  the  iiljurei'.  But  apart  from 
individual  vengeance,  the  Judge  is  at  the 
door-^the  Omnipotent,  who  will  reward 
every  man  accoraing  to  his  works,  whether 
they  be  good,  or  whether  they  be  evil ;  and 
the  blo^  of  these  slain  will  He  require 
at  their  hands.  Yet  we  roust  cry,  Alas !  that 
accountable  beings,  who  live  in  die  presence 
of  the  Omniscient,  should  privily,  as  it 
respects  their  fellow-men,  (for  no  secrecy 
exists  in  respect  of  Deity,  every  action, 
mental  as  well  as  corporeal,  bemg  com- 
pletely open  to  His  all-seeing  eye,)  indulge 
in  a  train  of  reading  which  depraves  yet 
more  their  already  depraved  soub?  In 
despite  of  their  better  judgment,  they 
commit  the  act,  for  secrecy  would  not  be 
resorted  to,  did  not  conscience  proclaim, 
"The  deed  is  rank!"  Therefore,  if  the 
writer  is  guilty  of  throwing  the  temptation 
before  die  eyes  of  mankind,  the.  reader  is 
guilty  also;  he  and  she  fall  into  the  snare 
that  b  laid  before  them,  and  manifest  their 
knowledge  of  their  participation  in  the 
crime,  by  hiding  the  act  6om  die  view  of 
the  worid. 

Equal  to  the  libidinous,  roHs  the  drunk- 
ard in  the  debauch  of  reading.  Hb  poetiy 
b  a  motley  mixture  of  obscenity  ana  riot ; 
hb  mixed  reading,  double  entendres,  couch- 
ing palpable  fildiiness  under  the  specious 
form  or  delicate  sentiment ;  these  he  de- 
nominates toasts.  Hb  anecdotes  specify 
acts  of  matchless  prowess,  in  swallowing 
and  carrying  off  immense  quantities  of 
strong  liquots,  or  toping  adventures ;  where 
all  the  company,  slain  with  wine,  walfowed 
in  the  filtn  of  drunkenness,  incapable 
of  inteUigent  exertion.  Hb  histories  treat 
of  the  heroes  of  wine  and  redoubtable 
debauchery ; — women  of  the  basest  stampi 
and  liquors  of  the  most  potent  spirit,  must 
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vanloa  in  um^ery  thzo'  every  page,  or  abdn 
bcBeBlk  eraxai,  down  (alls  the  book  from 
bis  bands,  and  down  he  sinks  into  the  list- 
ks  alnmber  of  Tacuity . 

Alast  liiat  printingy  that  noble,  that  use- 
fol  mventton,  should  minister  to  the  sink 
of  comiptioD,  SQch  a  bosom  ad  this  cQDtains  I 
Yet,  how  many  may  date  their  boasted 
Seals  in  wine,  from  the  hour  when  the  fiend 
of  drankenness  stole  into  their  soqIs,  in  the 
secret  wish  whidi  arose  to  become  equal  to 
the  heroes  of  debaucheiy,  while  reading 
a  panegrric  on  their  achievements!  *^0 
my  soul,  come  not  thou  into  their  secret ; 
onto  th^  assembly,  mine  honour,  be  not 
tkoa  united  P'  A  more  fatal  vice  cleaves 
not  to  haman  nature,  than  the  vice  of 
dmokeoness ;  liow  few,  once  rooted  ia  this 
aSarming  sin,  are  cured  I  Death,  the  sure 
follower  of  this  crim^  and  consequence  of  it 
abo,  (for  dcunkards  are  frequently  suicides, 
adnally  perishing  by  the  effects  of  Uie 
iNjoocs  (hey  swallow,)  death  alone  termi* 
Dales  the  crimes  of  the  drunkard.  Yet, 
harrhanalian  songs  and  revelries,  poetic 
eflbaions,  and  ranting  rhapsodies,  abound 
in  every  language,  charged  with  fulsome 
praisM  of  the  sweet  delirium  of  intoxication ; 
adieuliog,  and  hoiding  up  as  pusillanimous 
oowanls,  all  sober  men* 

The  force  of  ridicule,  even  upon  sober 
aoiDds,  urged  home  by  the- flashy  wit  of  the 
bacGhaaalian  scribe,  too  oflen  blunts  the  edge 
of  sober  resolution,  and  inclines  the  persons 
nadiog,  to  taste  the  joys  thus  ardently  sung. 
Onoe  tasted,  alas  for  the  simple  votary ! 
PnxDBes  to  meet  agam,  resolutions  mutn- 
ally  pledged  to  persevere,  sarcasms  upon 
sober  resohitioos,  and  peals  of  kughter  at 
the  aaopster  Care,  engage  the  mind  to  repeat 
the  debouch  ;  and  to  mmd,  matter  urges 
en :  for  the  debanch  of  yesterday  induces, 
faycdaostion,  an  adiing  void  in  the  clay 
tenement,  which  kmgs,  yea  pants  for  reple- 
tion, and  which  stays  not,  until  ardent  spi. 
rils,  anew  and  anew,  exhilarate  the  diseased 
Ctamt.  If  this  is  the  case  in  the  first  in- 
alaBoe,so  is  it  nxne  aiul  more  pressmg  upon 
Ihe  debonchee,  as  he  repeats  the  debauch :  for 
m  proportion  as  he  blcmti  vital  feeling  by  the 
use  of  ardent  spirits,  similar  in  proportion 
laaat  he  swallow  stronger  spirits,  m  coder  to 
iadoce  a  sensation,  and  produce  that  favour- 
ite deliriiim  of  the  human  frame,  which  is 
theddightof  thesot;  until,  sunk  in  sottish- 
ncBS  and  brutality,  (for  these  two  are  twin- 
biethren  and  inseparable,)  he  becomes  a 
peat  to  civil  society,  and  a  curse  to  all  his 
fcbidred :  a  kind  of  itinerant  hell,  bdching 
oat  eada  and  blasphemy,  from  the  liquid 
file  laging  with  feverish  heat  within,  which, 
fierce  and  foaming,  is  ready  to  fell  upon 


and  devour  all  who  approach^friend  or 
foe. 

Detestable  in  the  eyes  of  wisdom's  sons 
are  those  books  which  paint  actions  and 
thirtgs  as  they  are  not :  they  proceed  from 
men  who,  looking  upon  tlie  delights  of  the 
passing  moment  witn  complacency,  colour 
them  up,  in  order  to  induce  cooperation  in 
works  of  darkness,  and  form  a  fellowship 
which,  hand  in  hand,  moves  onward,  from 
bad  to  worse,  to  consummate  and  irretriev- 
able ruin.  Of  all  detestable  writers,  the 
choice  spirits,  as  they  are  denominated  by 
the  sottish  tribe,  who  write  for  their  frater« 
nity,  fascinate  with  the  most  permanent 
delusion,  and  the  most  awful  consequences. 
The  mass  of  human  misety,  accumulated  by 
drunkenness  among  fothers^  mothers,  chil- 
dren, relatives,  and  dependants,  cannot  be 
measured  by  the  powers  of  science :  the 
capacity  and  weight  of  this  mountain  of 
nusery,  can  only  be  known  by  Him  who 
knoweth  all  things. 

(To  be  continued,) 
■  ♦ 

DX7ELLIK0. 

The  detestable  practice  of  duelling,  to 
which  the  pride  of  the  human  heart  tfas 
attached  an  idea  of  artificial  honour,  is  one 
of  the  Molochs  of  Britain,  which  regularly 
demands  its  annual  sacrifices.  Another 
victim  has  lately  been  presented  at  its 
shrine,  in  the  person  c^  Mr.  Clayton,  whose 
mortal  remains  are  but  just  stiffened  in  the 
embraces  of  death;  and  not  long  since  an 
attempt  was  made  to  offer  on  the  same 
altar  a  nationally  valuable  libation  of 
ennobled  blood. 

The  advocates  for  this  vengefol  and  bar- 
barous practice  tell  us,  that  it  cannot  be 
prevebtea.  It  will  be  readily  granted,  that 
m  the  present  state  of  society,  while  men 
act  under  false  notions  of  courage,  greatness, 
and  revenge,  this  view  is  correct ;  but  looking 
on  the  subject  in  the  absUact,  nothing  can  be 
more  demonstrably  false ;  and  all  the  pretend- 
ed reasonings  from  which  it  derives  a  sanc- 
tion, is  a  tissue  of  the  most  arrant  sophistry. 

Let  national  authority;  on  all  occasions, 
when  death  ensues,  consign  the  victim  to  the 
dissecting  knife,  and  the  survivor  to  infamy 
or  the  gallows,  and  distinguish  with  some  in* 
delible  mark  Of  disgrace,  every  one  who  makes 
an  attempt  at  this  species  of  delin^eocy, 
and  the  vicious  custom  would  soon  &  asso- 
ciated with  assassination,  both  in  tullpitude 
and  dishonour.  Under  these  impressions  we 
beg  to  introduce  fiom  Dr.  Paley,  the  fol- 
lowing chapter  on  duelling. — Editor, 

DiTELLiMO  as  a  punishment  is  absurd; 
because  it  is  an  equal  chance,  whether  the 
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punishment  foil  upon  th6  offender^  or  the 
person  offended.  Nor  is  it  much  better  as 
a  reparation;  it  being  difficult  to  explain 
in  what  the  tatirfaction  consists,  or  how  it 
tends  to  undo  the  injury,  or  to  afford  a  com- 
pensation for  the  damage  already  sustained. 

The  truth  is,  it  is  not  considered  as  either. 
A  law  of  honour  having  annexed  the  im- 
putation of  cowardice  to  patience  under  an 
affront,  challenges  are  given  and  accepted 
with  no  other  design  than  to  prevent  or 
wipe  off  this  suspicion;  without  malice 
against  the  adversary,  generally  without  a 
wish  to  destroy  him,  or  any  other  concern 
than  to  preserve  the  duellist's  own  repu- 
tation and  reception  in  the  world. 

The  unreasonableness  of  this  rule  of  man- 
ners is  one  consideration;  the  duty  and 
conduct  of  individuals,  while  such  a  rule 
exists,  is  another. 

As  to  which,  the  proper  and  single  ques- 
tion is  this ;  Whether  a  regard  for  our  own 
reputation  is,  or  is  not,  sufficient  to  justify 
the  taking  away  the  life  of  another? 

Murder  is  forbidden ;  and  wherever  hu- 
man life  is  deliberately  taken  away,  other- 
wise than  by  public  authority,  there  is  mur- 
der. The  value  and  security  of  human 
life  make  this  nile  necessary ;  for  I  do  not 
see  what  other  idea  or  definition  of  murder 
can  be  admitted,  which  will  not  let  in  so 
much  private  violence,  as  to  tender  society 
a  scene  of  peril  and  bloodshed. 

If  unauthorized  laws  of  honour  be  allowed 
to  create  exceptions  to  divine  prohibitions, 
there  is  an  end  of  all  morality,  as  founded 
in  the  will  of  the  Deity ;  and  the  obligation 
of  every  duty  may,  at  one  time  or  other,  be 
discharged  by  the  caprice  and  fluctuations 
of  fiishion. 

"  But  a  sense  of  shame  is  so  much  tor- 
ture ;  and  no  relief  presents  itself  otherwise 
than  by  an  attempt  upon  the  life  of  our 
adversary."  What  tnen  f  The  distress  which 
men  suffer  by  the  want  of  money  is  often- 
times extreme,  and  no  resource  can  be 
discovered  but  that  of  removing  a  life  which 
stands  between  the  distressed  person  and 
his  inheritance.  The  motive  in  this  case 
IS  as  uraent,  and  the  means  much  the  same, 
as  in  the  former:. yet  this  case  finds  no 
julvocate. 

Take  away  the  circumstance  of  the  duel- 
list exposing  his  own  life,  and  it  becomes 
assassination ;  add  this  circumstance,  and 
what  difference  does  it  make  ?  None  but 
this,  that  fewer  perhaps  will  imitate  the 
example,  and  human  life  will  be  somewhat 
more  safe,  when  it  cannot  be  attacked  with- 
out equal  danger  to  the  aggressor's  own. 
Expenence,  however,  proves  that  there  is 
fortitude  enough  in  most  men  to  undertake 


this  hazard;  and  \vere  it  otherwise,  the 
defence,  at  best,  would  be  only  that  which 
a  highwayman  or  housebreaker  might  plead, 
whose  attempt  had  been  so  daring  and 
desperate,  that  few  were  likely  to  repeat 
the  same. 

In  expostulating  with  the  duellist,  I  alt 
along  suppose  his  adversary  to  fall.  Which 
supposition  I  am  at  liberty  to  make,  be- 
cause, if  he  have  no  right  to  kill  his  advef** 
saty,  he  has  none  to  attempt  it. 

In  return,  I  forbear  firom  applying  to  the 
case  of  duelling  the  christian  principle  of 
the  forgiveness  of  injuries ;  because  it  is 
possible  to  suppose  the  injuiy  to  be  forgiven, 
and  the  duellist  to  act  entirely  from  a  con- 
cern for  his  own  reputation  :  where  this  is 
not  the  case,  the  guilt  of  duelling  is  mani- 
fest, and  is  greater. 

In  this  view  it  seems  unnecessary  to  di^ 
tinguish  between  him  who  gives,  and  him 
who  accepts,  a  challenge :  for,  on  dte  one 
hand,  they  incur  an  equal  hazard  of  destroy- 
ing life ;  and  ou  the  other,  both  act  upon 
the  same  perauasion,  that  what  they  do 
is  necessary,  in  order  to  recover  or  preserve 
the  good  opinion  of  the  worid. 

Public  opinion  is  not  easily  controlled  by 
civil  institutions ;  for  which  reason  I  ques- 
tion whether  any  regulations  can  be  con- 
trived, of  sufficient  force  to  suppress  or 
change  the  nile  of  honour,  which  stigma- 
tizes all  scruples  about  dudling  with  the 
reproach  of  cowardice. 

The  insufficiency  of  the  redress  which  the 
law  of  the  land  aiffords,  for  those  injuries 
which  chiefly  affect  a  man  in  his  sensibility 
and  reputation,  tempts  many  to  redress 
themselves.  Prosecutions  for  such  offences, 
by  the  triffing  damages  that  are  recovered, 
serve  only  to  make  the  sufierer  more  ridicu- 
lous.— This  ought  to  be  remedied. 

For  the  army,  where  the  point  of  honour 
is  cultivated  with  exquisite  attention  and 
refinement,  I  would  establish  a  Court  of 
Honour,  with  a  power  of  awarding  those 
submissions  and  acknowledgements,  which 
it  is  generally  the  purpose  of  a  challenge  to 
obtain ;  and  it  might  grow  into  a  fiishion, 
with  persons  of  rank  of  all  professions, 
to  refer  their  quarrels  to  this  tribunal. 

Duelling,  as  the  law  now  stands,  can 
seldom  be  overtaken  by  legal  punishment. 
The  challenge,  appointment,  and  other  pre- 
vious circumstances,  which  indicate  the  in- 
tention with  which  the  combatants  met, 
being  suppressed,  nothing  appears  to  a 
court  of  justice  but  the  actual  rencounter ; 
and  if  a  person  be  slain  when  actually 
fighting  with  his  adversary,  the  law  deems 
hu  death  nothing  more  than  manslaughter* 
— Moral  4'  Pout.  Philot.  chap.  ix. 
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▲X  ESSAT  ON  INSTINCT. 
{Ccmclvdedfnnn  coL  470 
Asiiappeautsceitain  that  the  origin  at  least 
of  some  of  the  actions  of  man  cannot  be 
explained,  unles  we  admit  the  existence 
ai  such  a  principle  as  instinct,  it  becames 
neceaaaiy  to  consider  some  of  those  actions 
of  the  lower  animals,  which  are  generally 
allowed  lo  be  instinctive.  This  step  seems 
the  more  necessary,  as  the  existence  of 
instinet,  ev>en  in  the  lower  animals,  seems 
of  late  to  have  been  wholly  denied,  since 
It  has  been  asserted,  in  a  "New  System  of 
the  Natnral  Hisloiy  of  Animals,"  published 
in  Edtnbaigh,  in  3  vols.  8vo.  by  Peter 
Hill,  in  1791 ;  <<that  the  laws  of  analogical 
reasoniog  do  not  justify  the  opinion,  that 
the  brutes  act,  on  aay  occasion,  absolutely 
without  design."  Whilst,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  hs^  been  maintained  by  Mr. 
SmeBie,  in  his  ^Philosophy  of  Natural 
Histoiy,''  **  that  between  reason  and  in- 
stinct there  is  no  difference,  and  that  the 
rrasoning  faculty  is  itself  the  necessary 
mnU  of  instinct."  Nothing  can  be  more 
directly  opposite  than  both  these  opinions ; 
and,  like  most  extremes,  nothing  can  be 
more  easily  shewn  to  be  false.  To  prove 
thai  some  of  the  natural  operations  of  the 
lower  animals  are  not  performed  with  de- 
figp,  or  with  a  view  to  consequences,  in 
opposition  to  the  former,  many  examples 
wSk  not  be  necessary ;  and  first,  let  us  at- 
tend to  the  operations  of  the  winged  tribe. 

The  yoongest  pair  of  birds,  it  is  known, 
without  instruction  or  experience,  build 
their  first  nest  of  the  materials  commonly 
med  by  their  species ;  in  situations,  whose 
privacy,  &c.  render  them  fit  to  afford  them 
security,  and  convenient  for  incubation 
and  tfie  tearing  of  their  young.  It  is  also 
ceftiin,  that  they  shew  eaual  skill  with  the 
okkst  and  most  practisea  of  their  tribe,  in 
the  neatness,  accuracy,  and  symmetry  of 
their  woik.  It  is  further  known,  whenever 
the  climate  or  situation,  or  any  change  of 
circomstances,  renders  a  change  in  the 
stracture  of  nests  necessary,  that  this  change 
is  made  by  all  the  individuals  (young  and 
fdd)  of  the  same  species  equally,  and  that 
only  wpben  such  a  change  is  necessary. 
Thus,  ^  in  countries  infested  with  monkeys, 
many  birds,  which,  in  other  climates, 
boild  in  bashes  and  defb  of  trees,  suspend 
their  nests  npon  slender  twigs,  and,  by  this 
ingenioiis  device,  elude  the  rapacity  of 
tii^  enemies."  It  is  moreover  certain, 
that  no  improvement  has  been  made, 
within  the  memory  of  roan,  in  the  art  of 
nest-bnilding,  by  any  tribe,  or  by  any  of 
its  individn^.     Now  the  nature  of  all  the 
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arts  with  which  we  are  acquainted  is  such^ 
and  their  history  shews  us,  that  they  were 
first  invented  by  some  person,  and  then 
improved  in  the  course  of  time,  either  by 
the  inventor  or  by  others,  and  finally 
brought  to  some  degree  of  perfection. 
History  and  experience  also  shew,  that 
human  arts  are  best  known,  and  practis^ 
with  most  dcill  and  dexterity  in  genera), 
by  those  only  to  whom  they  have  been 
taught:  and  that  in  different  ages  and 
countries  they  all  undergo  considerable 
variations.  But  in  the  arts  of  animals  we 
observe  no  such  variations;  nor  can  any 
individual  be  pointed  out  as  the  inventor, 
the  improver,  or  the  perfecter  of  any  of 
them ;  Tor  instance,  of  nest-building.  Each 
of  them  is  perfectly  skilled  in  the  work- 
manship of  Its  tribe :  we  do  not  say  that 
they  know  the  nature  and  the  rules  of  the 
different  arts  which  they  practise ;  but  that 
they  are  acquainted  with  the  mode  of 
working  in  them  to  perfection. 

How  many  very  simple  arts  do  we  daily 
see  practisea  by  our  species,  without  being 
able  to  practise  them,  or  learn  them  our- 
selves. What  a  long  apprenticeship  is 
generally  necessary  before  we  can  practise 
even  some  of  the  ma<4  common  and  ne- 
cessary. A  peasant  spends  months  and 
years  under  his  simple  roof,  and  yet  is  not 
able  oflen  to  build  such  a  hut  as  that  he 
inhabits.  Birds  require  no  such  teaching 
or  experience :  they  served  no  apprentice- 
ships ;  and  yet  a  pair  of  young  birds  kept 
solitary  and  sequestered  from  their  infancy, 
build  exactly  such  another  nest  as  that  in 
which  they  themselves  had  been  brought 
into  life.  But  what  is  the  inference  to  be 
drawn  from  these  facts  ?  If  the  natural 
actions  of  the  lower  animals,  for  instance 
this  of  nest-building,  be  all  under  the  in- 
fluence of  motives,  in  other  words,  ro- 
iionaly  we  must  conclude,  since  they  are 
so  invariable,  either  that  their  workmanship 
is  perfect  beyond  the  reach  of  improve- 
ment, oi*  so  imperfect  as  not  to  be  capable 
of  degenerating.  The  former  of  these 
conclusions  cannot  be  supported,  unless  it 
be  contended  at  the  same  time,  that  the 
lower  animals  have  n)ade  more  early  and 
greater  discoveries  and  advances  in  the  arts 
and  sciences  than  we  have.  Nor  will  the 
latter  be  maintained  by  any  man,  who 
considers  the  stracture  of  a  honey-comb, 
or  who  reflects,  that  all  the  skill  of  man 
has  never  yet  excelled  the  woikmanship 
even  of  a  wren  in  the  structure  of  such  a 
nest  as  he  builds.  However,  if  the  sup- 
position be  admitted,  the  former  seems  the 
better  inference.  But  if  this  doctrine  be 
true,  we  must  say,  that  birds  are  good 
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judges  of  climate  and  circumstances ;  that 
they  know  the  dangers  and  advantages 
resulting  from  them,  and  the  best  methods 
for  obviating  the  former  and  securing  the 
latter.  We  must  say,  that  reasoning  shews 
them  the  necessity  of  equality  in  the  struc- 
ture of  their  nests ;  or  when,  after  having 
been  absent  for^me  time,  they  turn  their 
eggs  so  as  to  heat  them  properly,  and  at 
all  times  equally,  we  must  think,  that  they 
know  heat,  and  even  an  equal  distribution 
of  it,  to  be  necessary  for  incubation.  But 
as  none  of  these  can,  we  think,  be  affirmed 
with  the  smallest  appearance  of  truth,  and 
since  those  actions  of  birds  are,  without 
teaching,  habit,  or  experience,  as  perfectly 
performed  by  the  young  as  by  the  old, 
and  always  so  invariable,  we  must  con. 
elude,  that  in  tliese  instances  we  discover 
not  the  reasoning  of  animals,  pointing  to 
consequences  and  devising  means,  but  the 
unerring  reason  and  wisdom  of  Him  who 
made  them,  and  implanted  such  principles 
in  their  constitutions  as  guide  them  un- 
ceasingly in  the  performance  of  their 
various  natural  operations,  the  complete 
purposes  and  utility  of  which  He  only 
knows.  Tliis  reasoning  is  confirmed  by 
that  of  Addison. 

"What,"  says  he,  "can  we  call  the 
principle  which  directs  every  different  kind 
of  bird  to  observe  a  particular  plan  in  the 
structure  of  its  nest,  and  directs  all  of  the 
same  species  to  work  af^r  the  same 
model?  It  cannot  be  imitation;  for 
though  you  hatch  a  crow  under  a  hen,  and 
never  let  it  see  any  of  the  works  of  its  own 
kind,  the  nest  it  makes  shall  be  the  same, 
to  the  laying  of  a  stick,  with  all  the  other 
nests  of  the  same  species.  It  cannot  be 
reason;  for  were  animals  endued  with  it 
to  as  ;2;reat  a  degree  as  man,  their  buildings 
would  be  as  different  as  ours,  according  to 
the  different  conveniences  that  they  would 
propose  to  themselves.'' 

Some  birds  display  a  wonderful  share  of 
sagacity  in  the  process  of  incubation  and 
in  rearing  their  young.  Without  attentive 
and  cautious  observation,  one  would  be 
almost  positive,  that  in  every  step  they  are 
guided  by  reason.  But  it  is  easy  to  shew 
that  this  is  not  the  case.  Let  us  take  a 
very  familiar  instance :  a  hen  seeks  a  silent 
and  an  unfrequented  place  for  her  nest; 
when  she  has  laid  her  eggs  and  begun  to 
cover  them,  she  takes  care  to  turn  them 
frequently,  that  the  vital  warmth  may  be 
communicated  to  all  parts  of  them«  When 
she  is  obliged  to  leave  them  in  order  to 

Srocure  food,  she  b  sure  to  return  before 
ley  have  time  to  cool,  which  would  ren. 
der  them  incapable  of  producing  chickens. 


In  summer  she  will  often  stay  away  for 
two  hours;  but  in  winter,  when  the  cold 
would  destroy  the  principle  of  life,  ^e 
stays  away  a  much  shorter  time.  When 
the  birth  approaches,  with  how  much 
nicety  and  attention  does  she  help  the  little 
one^  to  break  their  prison.  When  brought 
forth,  how  cautiously  does  she  cover  them 
from  the  injuries  of  the  weather,  provide 
them  proper  nourishment,  and  teaca  tben> 
to  help  themselves.  It  deserves  also  to  be 
remarked,  that  she  forsakes  the  nest,  if, 
after  the  usual  time  of  reckoning,  the 
young  do  not  begin  to  make  their  appear- 
ance. Can  any  thing  have  a  greater  ap- 
pearance of  reason  and  sagacity  than  all 
this! 

"  But,  at  the  same  time,  the  hen  that  has 
all  this  seeming  ingenuity  (which  is  indeed 
absolutely  necessaiy  for  the  propagation 
of  the  species,)  considered  in  other  re- 
spects, has  not  the  least  glimmering  of 
thought  or  common  sense.  She  mistakes 
a  piece  of  chalk  for  an  egg,  and  sits  upon 
it  in  the  same  manner ;  she  is  insensible  of 
any  increase  or  diminution  in  the  number 
of  those  she  lays ;  she  does  not  distinguish 
between  her  own  and  tliose  of  another 
species;  and  when  the  birth  appears  of 
ever  so  different  a  bird,  she  will  cnerish  it 
for  her  own.  In  all  these  circumstances 
which  do  not  carry  an  immediate  regard 
to  the  subsistence  of  herself  or  her  species, 
she  is  a  veiy  idiot."  None  of  these 
instances  justifies  tlie  doctrine,  "that  ani- 
mals, in  all  their  natural  operations,  act 
with  a  view  to  consequences." 

To  confirm  our  reasoning  and  opinion 
still  farther,  out  of  the  numberless  examples 
afforded  us  by  natural  history,  we  snail 
content  ourselves  with  one,  which,  if  we 
mistake  not  very  much,  is  decisive  of  this 
question.  Tliis  we  take  from  the  opera- 
tions of  the  bee,  as  it  seems  to  act  with  a 
view  to  consequences. 

Let  us  attend  a  little  to  the  structure  of 
a  honey-comb.  The  cells  of  the  bees  are 
equal  and  similar;  and  of  the  three  pos- 
sible ways  in  which  this  can  be  effected, 
.they  have  chosen  the  best  for  holding  their 
honey  and  rearing  their  young.  The  cells 
are  built  on  both  sides :  they  may  then  be 
placed  exactly  opposite  one  another,  so 
that  two  would  rest  upon  the  same  bottom ; 
or  they  may  be  so  placed,  that  the  bottom 
of  one  will  rest  upon  the  point  where  the 
partitions  meet  on  the  opposite  side.  This 
latter  mode  gives  them  more  strength,  and 
they  are  accordingly  built  thus.  Further, 
the  bottoms  of  the  cells  are  not  planes  per- 
pendicular to  the  sides,  but  consist  of  three 
planes  meeting  in  a  solid  angle  in  the 
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CBDixe,  eaactljT  where  the  partilions  on  the 
opposite  side  cross  one  another.  And  it 
has  been  demoostiated,  that  this  makes  the 
ceils  similar  without  loss  of  room,  and 
considenhljr  spares  both  labour  and  ma- 
teiab.  Thus,  then^  it  is  shewn^  that  bees 
boild  their  cdls  so  as  to  lose  no  room ;  to 
haTe  DO  useless  partitions;  in  the  strongest 
possible  manner ;  and  with  the  least  possible 
opense  of  labour  and  materials.  All  this, 
as  &r  as  geometry  and  mathematics  can 
shew  ity  has  been  rigorously  demonstrated 
bj  Mr.  Maclaarin,  and  proves  them,  on 
die  supposition  that  they  act  with  a  view 
lo  consHequences  in  this  instance,  more 
skilled  in  l)oth  these  instances  than  the 
most  philosophical  and  learned  men;  and 
tsat  too  from  the  earliest  ages.  But  as  this 
is  a  doctrine  too  improbable  to  be  insisted 
npon,  we  most  rsUher  conclude,  that  the 
bees,  although  they  act  geometrically,  un- 
dets^nd  neither  the  rules  nor  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  arts  which  they  practise  with 
such  aocoracy;  but  that  the  geometry  in 
flus  instance  is  in  the  Maker  of  the  bee, 
"diat  Gteat  Geometer,  who  made  all 
things  in  Dumber,  weight,  and  measure." 

Were  a  man  to  construct  so  nice  a 
piece  of  workmanship  as  a  honey.comb, 
we  should  immediately  conclude,  that  he 
woikeil  according  to  rule,  and  understood 
the  principles  upon  which  he  proceeded, 
bat  we  have  no  reason  whatever  fDr  think- 
ing that  bees  understand  one  or  the  other. 
In  the  most  complicated  works  of  human 
cootriranoe,  a  man  of  equal  knowledge 
and  skin  will  comprehend  the  principles 
and  general  design  of  the  artist :  but  to 
vodetsland  the  rules  and  principles  which  are 
»  rigorously  adhered  to  in  the  constructing 
af  a  hooey-comb,  is,  and  will  always  be, 
beyond  the  comprehension  of  the  far  great- 
er part  of  mankind.  The  few  instances 
of  animal  instinctive  operations,  which  we 
have  DOW  briefly  detailed,  will,  we  hope, 
be  sufficient  for  the  present:  thev  corre- 
spcmd  fully  with  our  notion  and  expla- 
nation of  instinct,  and  serve  our  purpose, 
as  well  as  a  million  of  instances  crowded 
together. 

But  it  is  objected,  that  this  instinct, 
which  we  call  a  simple,  original  principle, 
accommodates  itself  to  circumstances; 
te  it  is  improved  by  experience  and 
inntation;  that  no  such  accommodation  to 
circamslaDoes  can  take  place  without  rea- 
aomng,  or  a  comparison  of  ideas;  and^ 
tkerefoie,  that  this  principle  of  the  con. 
iiitation  of  the  lower  animals  is  not  tn- 
liinct,  but  reoion.  The  instances  to  prove 
that  instinct  accommodates  itself  to  cir- 
camstaoces    are    numerous.      Birds    stay 


away  from  their  eggs  longer  in  warm  than 
cold  weather,  the  ostrich  in  Senegal, 
where  the  heat  is  great,  neglects  her  eggs 
during  the  day,  but  sits  on  them  during 
the  night :  but  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
where  the  heat  is  less,  she  sits  on  them 
both  night  and^  da^.  In  countries  infested 
with  monkeys^  birds,  which  in  other  cli- 
mates build  in  bushes  and  clefts  of  trees, 
suspend  their  nests  upon  slender  twigs, 
and  thus  elude  their  enemies.  The  same 
species  of  birds  build  tlieir  nests  differently, 
when  climate  and  circumstances  require  it. 
We  have  numberless  instances  of  this 
accommodation  to  circumstances  in  the 
pairing  instincts  of  animals.  None,  it  has 
oeen  observed,  ever  pair,  except  those 
whose  young  require  the  nursing  care  of 
both  the  parents.  The  extent  and  con- 
tinuance of  the  parental  care  are  in  the 
proportion  of  the  wants  and  helplessness 
of  me  young.  When  the  wants  of  the 
young  cease,  the  mother  withdraws  her 
fondness,  and  leaves  them  to  provide  for 
themselves;  but  the  love  of  the  parent 
may  be  lengthened  out  beyond  its  usual 
time,  as  we  see  in  birds,  which  continue 
to  feed  their  young,  if  they  are  tied  to  the 
nest,  or  confined  within  a  cage,  or  by  any 
other  means  appear  to  be  out  of  a  con- 
dition of  supplying  their  own  necessities. 
This  last  instance,  whilst  it  very  finely 
exemplifies  an  accommodating  instinct, 
affords  the  happiest  proof  of  the  guardian 
care  of  a  kind  and  parental  Providence. 

In  answer  to  the  objection  which  these 
facts  contain,  it  may  be  first  observed,  that 
taking  instinct,  as  it  is  generally  defined, 
to  be  a  principle  in  the  constitution  of 
animals,  given  them  by  their  Maker,  for 
the  purpose  of  preserving  the  individuals 
and  continuing  the  kind,  in  other  words, 
a  predisposition  to  perform  certain  actions 
necessary  for  these  ends,  when  incited  by 
certain  feelings  or  sensations,  that  its 
accommodating  itself  to  circumstances  and 
situations  is  no  argument  against  its  exist- 
ence, nor  a  good  proof  that  it  is  the  result 
of  reasoning;  since  fie,  who  made  it  a 
part  of  the  constitution  of  his  creatures, 
knows,  that  the  same  ends  must  be  often 
sought  by  different  means,  particularly 
when  times,  places,  and  circumstances  are 
altered;  ana  only  manifest  his  wisdom 
and  goodness  the  more,  by  constituting 
this  principle  of  such  a  nature,  as  to  vary 
when  requisite,  and  to  change  only  when 
such  a  change  is  necessary.  Let  us  add 
to  this,  that  did  He  not  impart  this  accom- 
modating property  to  instinct,  it  would  not 
produce  tlie  effects  for  which  it  seems 
intended;  as  we  know  it  to  be  impossible 
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that  similar  means  should  produce  similar 
effects,  when  circumstances,  climates,  and 
ntuations,  are  different.  Indeed  this  ac- 
commodating peculiarity,  so  hi  from 
being  a  gowl  argument  against  it,  is  a 
necessary  consequence  of  instinct.  The 
abettors  of  this  principle  do  not  maintain, 
that  the  accommodating  tariations  will 
take  place  on  every  occasion.  They  will 
occur  only  where  the  disadvantages  exist, 
against  which  the  instinct  is  intended  to  pro- 
vide. Instinctive  actions  take  place  when 
certain  sensations  exist,  and  when  these  do 
not  exist,  we  cannot  wonder  that  the  actions 
do  not  occur. 

Before  we  positively  conclude,  that  no 
accommodation  to  circumstances  can  take 
place  without  reasoning,  or  a  comparison 
of  ideas,  it  may  not  be  irrelevant  to  con- 
sider some  of  tlie  appearances  which  the 
vegetable  and  inanimate  worlds  exhibit. 
If,  because  the  operations  of  some  animals 
are  so  artificial,  and  because  they  some- 
times accommodate  their  actions  to  cir- 
cumstances, we  must  say,  that  they  reason 
and  compare  ideas,  we  must  contend,  that 
vegetables  and  inanimate  bodies  do  so 
likewise  :  we  know,  that  a  vegetable  reared 
in  a  dark  cellar,  if  some  light  be  admitted, 
will  bend  itself  towards  the  light;  or,  if 
made  to  grow  in  a  flower-pot  with  its  head 
downwards,  that  it  will  turn  its  bead  up- 
wards, according  to  the  natural  position  of 
a  plant.  Can  it  be  maintainea,  that  the 
plant  in  either  case  does  what  it  does  from 
any  judgment  or  opinion  that  it  is  best,  and 
not  from  a  necessaiy  determination  of  its 
nature  ?  The  facts  taken  from  the  inani- 
mate world  are  eoually  in  point.  How 
shall  we  account  for  the  phenomena  of 
elective  attractions  ?  when  one  body  unites 
with  another,  and  then,  if  a  third  is  pre- 
sented to  it,  quits  the  first,  and  unites  itself 
with  the  other;  shall  we  say  that  this  is  the 
effect  of  reasoning  and  of  a  comparison  of 
ideas,  and  suppose  that  this  preference 
of  the  one  to  the  other  proceeds  from  any 
predilection  or  opinion  that  it  is  better  to 
cleave  to  one  than  to  the  other?  What 
shall  we  say  of  the  crystallizations  and  con- 
figurations of  salts  exhibited  to  us  by  the 
microscope,  so  various  and  yet  so  constant 
and  regular?  Must  we  say,  that  their 
minute  particles  reason  and  compare  ideas, 
because  their  operations  are  so  various, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  so  regular  and  con- 
stant? Or,  if  nobody  affirms  this,  why 
should  we  think,  that  the  actions  of  ani- 
mals, not  more  various  and  surprising,  not 
more  constant  or  regular,  than  tliese  mo- 
tions of  the  salts,  should  be  the  result  of 
reasoning  and  of  a  deduction  of  inferences? 


Should  we  not  rather  affirm,  as  those  inani- 
mate substances  arrange  themselves  so 
regulariy,  and  yet  so  variously^  upon  dif- 
ferent occasions,  in  conseauence  of  an 
original  law  of  nature,  that  the  benevolent 
Author  of  all  such  laws,  intendipg  to  dis- 
play his  providence  and  wisdom  still  more 
conspicuously  in  his  animal  kingdom,  be- 
stowed upon  his  creatures  this  accomroo- 
datinK  instinct,  without  which,  (supposing 
that  mey  act  instinctively  on  any  occasion) 
the  great  purposes  of  their  propagation 
and  preservation  could  never  be  attained  ? 

That  some  animals  display  wonderful 
sagacity  and  docility,  that  they  even  reason 
on  several  occasions,  is,  we  think,  clear 
from  the  most  satisfactoiy  evidence.  We 
shall  mention  a  few  facts  in  support  of  this 
opinion. 

On  the  northern  coast  of  Ireland  a  friend 
of  Dr.  Darwin's  saw  above  a  hundred 
crows  at  once  preying  upon  muscles: 
each  crow  took  a  muscle  up  into  the  air 
twenty  or  forty  yards  high,  and  let  it  fall 
upon  the  stones,  and  thus,  by  breaking  the 
shell,  got  possession  of  the  animal.  A  few 
years  ago  there  was  shewn  at  Exeter  Change, 
London,  an  old  monkey,  which  having 
lost  his  teeth,  used,  when  nuts  were  pre- 
sented to  him,  to  take  a  stone  in  his  band, 
and  crack  them  with  it  one  by  one ;  thus, 
using  means,  like  the  crows  in  the  pre- 
ceding instance,  to  acconmlish  his  pur- 
poses, as  well  as  we  do.  We  are  told  by 
Linnaeus,  that  the  martin  dwells  on  the 
outside  of  houses  in  Europe  under  the 
eaves ;  and  that,  when  it  has  built  its  nest, 
the  sparrow  frequently  takes  possession  of 
it.  The  martin,  unable  to  dislodge  his 
intruding  enemv,  convokes  his  com- 
panions, some  of  whom  guard  the  captive, 
whilst  others,  bringing  clay,  completely  close 
up  the  entrance  of  the  nest,  and  then  fly 
away,  leaving  the  sparrow  to  be  sofibcated, 
as  the  punishment  due  to  his  injustice  and 
temerity.  This  fact  is  mentioned  in  the 
''Amusement  Pholosophique,''  &c.  of 
Father  Bougeant.  There  is  likewise  an 
instance  of  it  in  the  ''  Gentleman's  Maga- 
zine;" in  which  we  find  also  some  inter- 
esting particulars  concerning  a  raven  kept, 
some  years  ago,  at  the  Red  lion  at  Hun- 
gerford.  The  account  is,  however,  too 
long  to  be  transcribed,  although  very  much 
to  our  present  purpose.  We  recollect 
seeing,  a  few  years  ago,  a  veiy  sensible 
cat,  which,  when  out  at  night,  would  tap 
regularly  at  the  windows,  if  the  doors  and 
shutters  were  closed;  knowing  by  expe- 
rience, that  she  was  often  let  in  at  the 
windows  bjr  day.  And  what  ts  still  a 
better  proof  of  her  reasoning  and  sagacity. 
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ibe  would  always  tap  at  the  bed-room 
wiodon^wben  disappointed  at  the  others, 
or«Hen  the  night  was  for  advanced.  A 
hdy  with  whom  we  were  aoqaainted,  had 
a  tame  bird,  whi<di  she  was  in  the  habit  of 
tettiDg  out  of  its  ca^  about  her  loom 
every  day.  One  morning,  as  it  was  pick- 
ing up  some  crumbs  of  bread  off  the 
carpet,  her  cat,  which  always  before  shewed 
great  kindness  for  the  bird,  seized  it  on  a 
wddeo,  and  jumped,  with  it  in  her  mouth, 
upon  a  table.  The  lady,  alarmed  for  the 
iaie.of  her  fiivourite,  on  turning  about, 
obserred  that  the  door  had  been  left  open, 
and  thai  a  strange  cat  had  just  come  into 
the  room.  After  turning  it  out,  her  own 
cat  came  down  from  bar  place  of  safety, 
and  dropped  the  bird,  without  injurii^, 
if  we  may  so  express  it,  a  hair  of  its  head. 
Cowper^s  beautiful  little  poem  on  the  dog 
and  the  water  lily,  gives  an  amiable  in- 
stance of  the  reasoning  of  the  lower  ani- 
nnJs,  which  has  been  so  sweetly,  and  yet 
widi  such  elegant  simplicity,  told  in  verse, 
that  we  cannot  think  of  melting  it  down 
imo  the  languid  coldness  of  prose. 

When  we  see  brutes  thus  using  means 
to  obtain  their  ends,  as  well  as  ourselves, 
most  we  not  conclude  that  they  reason? 
When  the  cat  watches  for  hours  in  silent 
expectation  of  her  prey ;  when  the  hound 
tBavenes  a  wide  extent  of  country  in  the 
dnce;  when  the  meanest  insect  that  we 
tread  on,  dracs  its  wounded  frame  to  a 
safe  retreat ;  they  shew  as  much  persever- 
ing voluntariness  as  man  can  boast.  No 
animal  manducates  its  food,  or  laps  its 
drink,  from  the  mere  pleasure  of  the  mo- 
tions. It  uses  them  as  means  for  an  end ; 
and  if  hunger  and  thirst  were  not  felt,  they 
wooki  be  considered  as  laboura,  and  would 
not  be  performed. 

**  Animals  (says  professor  Stewart, 
nearly  in  die  words  of  Mr.  Hume,)  are 
left  to  make  some  small  acquisitions,  by 
experience,  as  sufficiently  appears  in  cer- 
tain tribes,  from  the  sagacity  of  the  old, 
when  contrasted  with  the  ignorance  of  the 
yoonfc;  and  from  the  e£fects  which  may 
be  pfodoced  on  many  of  them,  by  disci- 
pline and  education." — *'  It  seems  as  evi- 
dent to  me,"  says  Mr.  Locke,  "  that  some 
animals  do»  in  certain  instances,  reason,  as 
that  they  have  sense ;  but  it  is  only  in  par- 
ticular ideas,  jnst  as  they  receive  them 
Iram  the  senses.  They  are  the  best  of 
them  tied  up  within  those  narrow  bounds, 
and  have  not,  as  I  think,  the  &culfy  to 
cnfafge  them  by  anv  kind  of  abstraction.'' 
The  observations  which  Mr.  Locke  makes 
in  diis  port  of  his  work  on  the  faculties  of 
the  bmtes,  as  compared  with  ours,  are  in 


general  veiyjust,  and  worthy  of  perusal. 
— But  there  are  several  facts,  which  our 
limits  do  not  allow  us  to  state,  from  which 
it  is  evident  that  brutes  on  some  occasions 
exhibit  proofs  of  the  power  of  abstraction. 
That  an  animal  can  be  capable  of  gratitude 
and  affection  for  its  roaster,  without  rea- 
soning, can,  we  think,  hardly  be  main- 
tained. From  the  master's  protection  and 
kindness,  it  infers  that  it  is  under  obli- 
gations to  him,  which  it  owes  not  to 
another.  Before  concluding  our  remarks 
on  the  reasoning  of  animals,  we  may  quote 
one  instance  of  the  affection  of  a  dog, 
which  we  think  has  never  been  surpassed. 
And  we  do  it  the  more  readily,  as  the  cir- 
cumstance has  been  very  poetically  de- 
scribed by  an  author,  who,  with  all  his 
great  merits,  seldom  writes  better  than  he  has 
upon  this  occasion.  The  instance  to  which 
we  allude  is  very  interesting,  from  the 
incident  to  which  it  relates,  the  death  of  an 
unfortunate  young  gentleman  of  promising 
talents,  who  perished,  by  losing  his  way, 
in  the  spring  of  1805,  on  the  mountain 
Hellvellyn.  His  remains  were  found  three 
months  afterwards,  guarded  still  by  a 
terrier  bitch,  that  had  long  been  the  com- 
panion of  his  solitary  rambles.  This  last 
circumstance  in  particular,  is  very  finely 
alluded  to  by  Mr.  (now  Sir  Walter)  Scott, 
in  his  little  piece  on  the  subject,  to  which 
he  has  given  the  name  of  Hellvellyn.  As 
the  few  instances  now  stated  are  sufficient, 
and  speak  fully  for  themselves,  we  shall 
not  aad  to  tlie  number,  nor  stop  to  make 
any  comments  upon  them. 

But  it  has  been  asked,  if  we  allow 
reason  to  the  lower  animals,  in  what  does 
the  difference  between  them  and  man 
consist  ?  Do  their  faculties  and  ours  differ 
in  degree,  or  in  kind  ?  To  this  question 
we  have  not  the  vanity  of  thinking  that  we 
are  able  to  give  a  satisfiactory  answer;  we 
may,  however,  offer  a  few  remaiks. 

We  see  that  animals  learn  much  from 
experience  and  observation  as  well  as  our- 
selves. It  is  thus  they  leara  the  nature, 
or  the  oroperties,  of  the  objects  that  sur- 
round them,  such  as  heights,  depths,  dis- 
tances, &c.  "  A  horse  that  has  been  ac- 
customed to  the  field,  becomes  acquainted 
with  the  proper  height  which  he  can  leap, 
and  vrill  never  attempt  what  exceeds  bis 
force  and  ability.  An  old  greyhound  will 
trust  the  more  fiUiguing  part  of  the  chaoe 
to  the  younger,  and  will  place  himself  so 
as  to  meet  the  hare  in  her  doubles;  nor 
are  the  conjectures  which  he  forms  on  this 
occasion,  UMinded  in  any  thing  but  his 
observation  and  experience."  By  training 
and  education  we  can  teach  our  domestic 
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animals  much  more  than  they  would  ever 
learn,  if  left  to  themselves  and  their  own 
observation.  If  we  put  them  in  new 
situations,  we  see  that  their  acquired 
knowledge   is   much   increased  and  im- 

S roved,  and  that  by  a  proper  and  strict 
iscipline  we  can  train  them  up  to  a  mode 
of  acting  directly  contrary  to  their  in- 
stincts, or  natural  propensities.  If  these 
observations  be  just,  (and  we  cannot  see 
how  they  can  be  questioned,)  it  follows,  that 
in  the  lower  animals  instinct  is  susceptible 
of  veiy  great  and  striking  modifications. 
To  produce  these,  however,  strict  culture 
and  discipline  are  necessary;  without 
which,  we  do  not  think  that  their  own 
experience  and  observation  would  ever 
teach  them  to  deviate  much  from  the  line 
of  acting  chalked  out  to  them  by  their 
instincts,  or  original  propensities.  And 
accordingly  we  agree  witn  a  remark  of 
Mr.  Hume's,  ''that  though  animals  learn 
matiy  parts  of  their  knowledge  from  ob- 
servation, there  are  also  many  parts  of  it 
which  they  derive  from  the  original  hand 
of  nature,  which  much  exceed  the  share 
of  capacity  they  possess  on  ordinary  oc- 
casions, and  in  which  they  improve  little 
or  notliing,  by  the  long^  practice  and 
experience." 

Vet,  notwithstanding  this  susceptibility 
of  improvement  by  culture  and  education 
in  the  lower  animals,  we  can  never  observe 
in  them  any  thing  approaching  to  tlie 
knowledge  and  sagacity  of  man.  They 
do  not,  like  him,  heap  observation  upon 
observation,  they  do  not  improve  by  the 
experience  of  the  past,  nor  manifest  any 
inaications  of  a  regard  to  futurity;  their 
manufactures  are  always  stationary,  and  all 
their  acquisitions  of  knowledge  perish  with 
the  individual.  They  never  learn  the  arts 
of  man ;  for  instance,  though  often  as  fond 
of  artificial  heat  as  we  are,  not  one  of 
them  has  been  ever  known  to  lay  a  piece 
of  coal  or  of  wood  upon  the  fire,  to  keep 
it  from  going  out.  All  this  may  be  owing 
to  their  want  of  language;  but  it  seems 
strange  that  they  possess  not  this  art,  as 
some  of  them  seem  to  have  organs  of  arti- 
culation as  perfect  as  ours.  They  use 
means,  it  is  trae,  for  obtaining  their  ends 
sometimes ;  but  these  in  general  are  very 
simple  and  obvious.  They  reason  too  on 
some  occasions ;  but  the  want  of  lansuage, 
or  of  general  signs,  puts  it  out  of  their 
power  to  reason,  but  on  particular  lacts. 
The  powers  of  classifying  objects,  of  ab- 
stract reasoning,  of  using  artificial  signs  as 
instruments  of  thought  and  of  mutual  com- 
munication, seem  to  be  almost  altogether 
peculiar  to  man.    From  these  considera- 


tions, and  several  others,  relating  both  to 
the  intellectual  and  moral  fiiculties  of  man, 
as  contrasted  with  those  of  the  lower  ani- 
mals, it  has  been  inferred,  that  the  regular 
chain  of  being,  every  where  else  observable 
on  our  globe,  fiiils  entirely  here,  and  that 
their  feculties  differ  fromcniis,  not  merely  in 
degree  but  in  kind. 

Thus  then  we  see,  t|iat  animals  perform 
certain  operations  that  are  neither  rational, 
habitual,  nor  mechanical ;  and  although  it 
cannot  be  doubted  that  some  of  them  rea- 
son in  several  instances,  still,  even  from 
the  short  details  now  given,  we  cannot 
allow  that  their  natural  operations  are 
performed  with  a  view  to  consequences. 
Nor  ought  the  effects  of  instinct  (the 
labours  of  birds  and  bees  for  instance)  to 
appear  extraordinary  to  us,  when  we  con- 
sider what  astonishing  effects  habit,  which 
has  been  happily  called  ''a  second  nature," 
enables  us  to  produce.  For  instance,  we 
need  go  no  farther  than  reading,  writing, 
and  playing  upon  musical  instruments,  all 
of  which  we  learn  by  great  attention, 
pains,  and  study ;  and  most  of  all,  per- 
oaps,  correct  and  quick  extemporary  elo- 
quence. And  surely,  when  the  effects  of 
an  acquired  principle  are  so  very  uncom- 
mon, it  cannot  be  aeemed  strange,  that  an 
original  principle  of  the  constitution  of  ani- 
mals should  perform  works  still  greater  or 
more  astonishing. 

THE   BROTHERS:    OR,  THE  LAST  EMBRACE. 

"  Lend  me  yoar  eara  and  patience*  my  i^ood  tire 
And  gentle  dames.    I  will  a  tale  rehearse 
or  ftucli  avtoanding  Import,  (though  each  line. 
Fresh  stamp'd  from  truth's  own  mintage. 
Commend  itself  to  every  sober  thinlcer.) 
As  ye,  of  these  vile  days  of  barefaced  fiction 
Shall  gape  upon  with  strong  amase,  and  cry,  'Alas, 
That  tale  so  passing  strange,  and  full  of  woe. 
Should,    notwithstanding,  be    less  strange   than 
true.'"  SBAKspBAas. 

Fourteen  years  have  passed  away  in  the 
ceaseless  whiri  of  time,  since  the  impressions, 
a  sketch  of  which  I  am  about  to  give,  were 
made ;  but  the  feelings,  never  to  be  forgot- 
ten while  the  heart  throbs  with  life,  have 
frequently  since  then  been  resuscitated  irom 
the  oblivion  of  buried  years,  and  in  all  the 
vigour  and  impressiveness  of  actual  vision 
have  passed  before  me. 

The  sober  tints  of  autumn  began  to  ap- 
pear, browning  here  and  there  various 
patches  on  the  map  of  nature,  when  I 
round  myself  returning  from'  a  few  weeks' 
tour,  without  meeting  a  single  incident 
which  appeared  either  to  deserve  or  demand 
a  place  of  memoranda  in  a  traveller's  port- 
folio ;  no,  nor  even  enough  to  form  a  <*charm- 
ing  piece'Vith  which  to  embellish  **a  lady's 
album." 
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Hk  san  had  nearly  finished  bis  diunttl 
eoane,  and  was  throwing  a  blazing  gloiy 
of  the  most  gorgeous  descriptioDy  over  the 
westan  hemisphere,  when  I  entered  one 
of  those  dianningily  picturesque  villages  in 
the  eastern  put  of  Sussex,  for  which  that 
lovelj  county  is  fiunoos.    It  might  have 
been,  for  any  thing  I  know  to  the  contraiy, 
the  very  place  the  ^  sweet  bard  of  Shef- 
Seld"  has  so  n<^ly  painted,  while  describ- 
ing the  birth-place  of  Mary  in  his  ''  Prose 
by  a  Poet,"  as  one  of  those  picturesque 
and  retired   situations    among  mountains 
and    dales,   which    poetry  and    romance 
woold  instantly  fix   upon  as  the  uncon- 
taminated  abode  of  pestce,  innocence,  and 
viitne." — An  unosual,  and  indefinable  fas- 
doation  rested  upon  it,  its  beauty  was  not 
only  xeuj  but  ftU,    Tlie  dreamy  illusions 
of  poets  seemed  to  be  realized.    I  experi- 
enced, or  rather  fimcied  I  did,  the  ezstacies 
they  enjoy,  without  the  throes,  *' painfiiUy 
ddidoos,"   which  they  suffer.    I  almost 
looged  that  then  the  inspiring  influence  of 
the  ''god  of  song"  might  descend  upon 
me.    The  scene,  3ie  time,  the  place,  were 
the  poet's  own, — but  I  was  not  a  poet — 
nalnre    heiself   had    entered    hef  protest 
against  my    being    admitted    among  the 
tnnefbl  number.    I  was  then,  and  stiU  am, 
unable  to  define  distinctly  the  cause  of  (he 
feeling  produced.    I  yielded  to  the  deter- 
rainaticm  which  I  had  unconsciously  form- 
ed, of  spending  at  least  one  night  in  this 
modem  Arcadia,  to  enjoy  the  luxury  of 
stnUing  amid  its  beauties. 

It  appeared  to  have  but  one  iiin,  em- 
ploying that  term  in  the  same  sense  as, 
if  I  remember  right,  our  great  lexicographer 
Johnson  has  done — "A  boose  of  enter- 
taimnent  for  tiaveUeTS,"  as  its  sign  signi- 
ficandy  informed  me  I  should,  on  which 
was  l^bly  inscribed ''  Good  entertainment 
for  man  and  hone."  I  accordingly  rode 
ap  to  it,  and  soon  received  a  fascinating 
sMirraue  honU  courtesy  from  a  smiling 
bss  of  about  eighteen,  whose  fairyfootsteps 
I  foHowed  to  the  invitation  of  ''This  way, 
sir,"  into  their  best  pailour,  while  my  weary 
Rocinante  was  led,  nothing  loath,  into  a 
warm  stable.  An  excellent  cup  or  two  of 
that  {leverage  which  "  cheers  but  not  inebri- 
ales,"  served  with  such  despatch  as  I  have 
seldom  found  equalled  at  inns  of  more 
external  importance,  satisfied  my  present 
wants,  which  had  well  nigh  been  altogether 
Ibigotten  by  the  anxiety  I  felt  to  gratify 
my  curiosity.  Leaving  orders  that  a  supper 
mi^  be  provided  for  roe  by  half  past  nine, 
I  sallied  forth,  like  Milton's  pair  when 
driven  from  Paradise,  "  with  the  world  all 
before  me." 
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I  had  not  proceeded  three  steps  from  the 
door  of  my  inn,  before  I  encountered  a 
severe  opposition  to  my  going  forward. 
An  argument  arose  between  my  fimcv  and 
my  judgment— as  to  the  direction  I  should 
take ;  Ik>w  long  this  might  have  lasted,  I 
cannot  pretend  to  say,  had  not  reflection 
told  me,  that  either  way  would  be  equally 
new,  and  that  therefore  to  take  the  one  that 
lay  straight  before  would  be  as  proper  as 
to  turn  to  any  other.  I  accordingly  took 
the  opposite  direction  fifom  that  by  which 
I  had  entered  the  village,  and,  after  a  saun- 
ter of  about  twenty  minutes,  the  humble 
square,  tower  of  a  half-dilapidated  chureh 
became  at  intervals  faintly  visible- bet vreen 
the  "  umbrageous  foliage  of  a  stately  row 
of  elms,  by  which  it  was  surrounded. 
A  shaded  lane  on  my  left,  evidently  led 
directly  to  it,  and  for  a  moment  I  stood 
half  inclined  to  turn  up  the  bowered  vista, 
and  visit  the  habitations  of  the  dead.  The 
thought  howeyer  occurred,  that  I  might 
take  a  more  circuitous  rout  advantageously, 
by  continuing  the  road  I  had  taken,  by 
which  plan,  I  should  enjoy  more  of  the 
rich  scenery  by  which  I  had  been  so  cap. 
tivated,  and  take  the  church  in  my  return. 
"It  shall  be  even  so,''  I  approvingly 
whispered  to  myself,  and  again  my  animal 
machine  was  in  motion,  propelled  by  the 
power  of  desired  gratification. 

How  long  I  might  have  pursued  my 
ramble  I  cannot  determine,  so  entirely  was 
I  entranced  at  every  step,  by  fresh  scenery 
more  rich,  more  beautiful,  more  delectable, 
than  the  former,  bursting  upon  my  view,  as 
I  rose^by  the  side  of  one  acclivity,  and  de- 
scended to  meet  another :  had  I  not,  when 
descending  a  valley,  perceived  the  daric 
shadow  of  the  opposite  hill,  rested  more 
than  half  way  up  the  one  I  was  descending, 
reminding  me  now  soon  the  regent  of  day 
would  retire  within  the  doors  of  his  golden 
palace. 

As  I  felt  desirous  to  examine  the  only 
public  building  in  the  place,  the  church, 
excepting  indeed  the  inn,  and,  as  I  have 
since  learned,  the  national  school,  sup- 
ported by  voluntary  contributions,  I  turned 
in  that  direction  in  which  my  geographical 
knowledge  of  the  place  led  me  to  believe 
I  should  find  it.  1  was  not,  as  I  too  often 
have  been  on  other  and  more  important 
subjects,  mistaken;  a  few  turnings  and 
windings,  and  the  humble  fime  stood  be- 
fore me.  It  appeared  a  proper  hour  for 
such  a  visit,  a  period  when  thought  turns 
necessarily  upon  one's  self,  made  more 
powerfol  by  the  solemnity  of  the  place. 

The  moon  had  already  risen,  by  the  light 
of  which  I  perceived,  while  looking  at  my 
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watcb,  that  less  than  thrae  hours  more, 
and  a  new  day  would  be  given  to  the 
worid.  As  I  entered  tde  grave^yaidy  a 
more  than  ordinary  degree  of  solemnity 
pressed  upon  my  mind ;  while  crowds  of 
thoughts  seemed  each  to  claim  my  atten- 
tion above  its  fellow  thought.  A  line  of 
venerable  elms^  placed  at  equal  distances, 
rose  on  each  side  the  building — forming, 
even  in  the  meridian  of  day,  a  cool  retreat; 
being  nearly  impervious  to  the  speaiy  rays 
of  the  sun.  The  paler  beams  of  the  moon, 
therefore,  although  shining  with  unusual 
brightness,  were  barely  sufficient  to  dispel 
entire  darkness.  With  the  curiosity  or  a 
stranger,  I  examined  the  building,  and 
gazed  with  a  species  of  superstitious  awe 
upon  its  ivy-matted  tower,  and  deep  lengthy 
gothic  windows.  A  rustic  bench,  placed 
betwixt  two  of  the  trees,  offered  a  monaent's 
welcome  rest,  and  I  availed  myself  of  it. 
With  a  mournful  glance,  accompanied  by 
an  involuntary  sigh,  I  surveyed  the  house 
appointed  for  all  living,  and  gazed  with 
awfelt  interest  upon  the  numerous  sepul- 
chral hillocks  that  lay  before  me.  Some 
were  surrounded  by  iron  palisadoes,  as  if 
to  prevent  tlie  unfeeling  tramplers  on  the 
dead  from  discomposing  the  spot  where  the 
beloved  relics  of  father,  mother,  husband, 
wife,  or  child,  quietly  reposed ;  others 
were  merely  graced  with  a  stone  at  the 
bead  and  foot,  rudely  inscribed,  to  inform 
tlie  passing  passenger  whose  once  living 
form  now  mouldered  in  the  vault  below ; 
or  to  convey,  in'^some  homely,  wholesome 
episode,  a  ''  memento  mori :''  while  others, 
more  humble  still,  were  neatly  covered 
with  close-cut  grass,  and  bound  about  with 
osier  or  bramble  withes. 

I  had  folded  my  arms  mechanically, 
and  given  myself  up  to  the  unbridled  in- 
fluence of  imagination,  musing  on  the  spot 
where  ''  the  rude  forefathers  of  the  hamlet 
slept,*' when  my  reverie  was  suddenly  broken 
up  oy  a  long  hysteric  groan,  which  appeared 
to  proceed  from  one  of  the  graves.  I 
started  suddenly  from  my  fixc^  posture, 
and  listened  with  breathless  attention,  but 
all  was  silent, — the  same  awful  stillness 
reigned ;  and  by  degrees,  tKe  feverish  heat 
which  had  rushed  through  my  system  sub- 
sided to  a  regular  temperature.  Scarcely, 
however,  had  I  regained  my  composure, 
before  a  second  and  a  third  expression  of 
grief  or  agony,  from  some  unknown  being, 
fell  upon  my  ear,  and  entered  my  very 
soul.  I  felt  disposed  to  move  from  my 
seat,  but  an  invisible  chain  bound  me  to  the 
spot.  The  unexpectedness  of  the  sounds  had 
deprived  me  of  ttie  proper  exercise  of  thought ; 
I  gazed  with  strained  eyes,  and  listened  with 


distended  ears,  but  could  neither  see  nor 
liear  any  living  thing.  It  required  no  efifort 
on  my  part  to  believe  that  the  tomb-stones 
nodded  at  me  in  mockery,  or,  moving  from 
their  stations,  paced  to  and  fro  in  the  pale 
beams  of  the  now  clouded  moon. 

A  nervous  sensation  crept  over  me — a 
cold  clammy  sweat  hung  upon  my  fore- 
head— my  hair  stifiened— and  my  very 
breathing  became  difficult.  A  soft,  thril- 
ling, indistinct  voice,  of  the  wildest  har- 
mony, and  yet  of  the  most  melodious  ca- 
dence, arose  upon  the  breathless  sther :  the 
notes  were  saaly  soothing,  and,  like  Shak- 
spesue's  Ferdinand,  when  surprised  by  the 
smffing  of  Ariel,  I  was  ready  to  exclaim, 
''  Where  should  this  music  be  ?  i'  th'  air, 
or  the  earth  V  A  few  broken  expressions 
were  all  I  could  gain,  except  at  its  termina- 
tion, which  became  more  full  and  plain- 
tive, when  the  words  '^Tis  even  so,  'tis 
even  so," — were  distinctly  audible. 

My  head  had  mechanically  turned  to- 
wards the  point  whence  the  sounds  appear* 
ed  to  proceed,  and  scarcely  had  they  closed, 
before,  as  if  rising  from  one  of  the  graves, 
a  figure  of  vestal  whiteness  glided  airily 
along.  Its  head  was  enveloped  in  a  snowy 
kerchief,  barely  leaving  the  face  uncovered, 
presenting  a  countenance  '*  more  in  sorrow 
than  in  anger ;''  while  a  long  plain  dress 
covered  its  slender  form,  and  trailed  care- 
lessly upon  the  ground.  As  it  receded 
from  my  view,  I  rose,  scarcely  conscious 
of  what  I  did,  and  attempted  to  follow  it. 
I  reached  the  spot  where  I  last  saw  it — it 
had  exhaled^  I  could  discover  no  trace  of 
its  existence ;  vi^ere  or  how  it  had  gone,  I 
could  not  conjecture.  I  stood  fear-bound, 
like  a  petrified  statue. 

I  did  not,  or  I  thought  I  did  not,  believe 
in  supernatural  appearances.  I  have  again 
and  again  laughed  at  the  idle  gravity  of 
some  lovers  of  the  marvellous,  but  I  now 
was  half  way,  scarcely  half,  a  sceptic ;  I  felt 
unwilling  to  believe,  and  yet  I  dared  not, 
circumstanced  as  I  then  was,  deny.  It 
might  be  possible  spirits  might  walk  -^ 
still  I  determined  to  combat  the  point. 
I  inquired,  with  the  son  of  Anchises — 

"  Can  It  be.  that  souU  Rnblfme 
Return  to  viBitour  terrestrial  clime. 
And  that  the  generous  mind,  releasM  by  death, 
Caa  covet  lasy  limbs,  and  mortal  breath  ?*' 

My  soliloquy  was  of  short  duration.  An 
undefinable  sensation  of  fear^  doubt,  shame, 
and  terror,  strangely  mingled,  possessed 
me.  The  beauties  of  moonlight  seemed 
&ded  away.  An  instinctive  horror,  as 
with  the  claws  of  a  harpy,  fastened  upon 
me,— and,  "  Tis  even  so,  'tis  even  so," 
with  the  unearthly  tones  in  which  the  words 
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lang  in  my  ean.  Hie  nn- 
koovB  figure  seemed  again  to  pass  before 
me— Ifae  iUusioQ  beoime  (mpiessively 
powcifiil— with  hunied  steps,  I  took  the 
tonoDg  which  appeared  to  lead  to  my  inn, 
aod  in  a  few  minutes  £MUid  myself  seated 
io  the  paikmr,  from  which  three  boms  be- 
feie  I  nad  started  in  search  of  adventure. 

As  I  entered  the  house,  I  peroei?ed  my 
appeannce  excited  some  snrpriae  in  the 
portly  hostess;  who,  with  a  long  side- 
gbnoe,  eyed  me  somewhat  sagaciously; 
and  well  she  might,  for  while  reviewing 
ny  own  loved  figure  in  a  diamond-cut 
minor,  which  decorated  the  chimney-piece 
of  my  room,  I  scarcely  knew  it.  The 
pafeneas  of  die  mysterious  stranger  seemed 
10  hate  been  transferred  to  my  own  fece, 
wfaife  my  nantine  bosom  haved  most 
pileoasly.  t  rested  for  a  few  minutes  in 
■7  easy  dair,  and  then  rang  for  my  sup- 
po.  Mv  (Metty  waitinff.maid  appeared, 
and  kinuy  inquired,  **  ray,  sir^  are  you 
Bot  wellr  I  felt  ashamed  to  confess  the 
&ct,  although  I  longed  to  do  so;  and, 
dttrefore,  thanking  her  for  her  attentions, 
dwmissed  her  in  the  best  way  I  could, 
awkwaidly  complaining  that  1  had  taken 
a  looker  walk  than  I  had  intended,  and 
felt  somewhai  fetigoed — ^which  was  in  all 
Its  partly  altboo^  a  lame  tale,  a  literal 
(rath. 

An  excellent  supper,  served  up  in  the 
best  s^le  of  irillage  aocommodatioD,  made 
aliaast  ddidous  by  a  mug  of  superexcel- 
km  home-brewed  ale ;  the  best,  the  very 
bat,  as  the  old  lady  heiself  (who,  as  she 
with  bomihty  confessed  ought  not  to  have 
aid  it)  assured  me  most  serioualy,  that 
could  be  procured  for  ten  miles  round, 
operated  considerably  to  tranquillize  and 
refresh  me,  and  after  taking  a  small  glass  of 
nim-gro&  I  retired  to  sleep,  and  to  dream 
of  tltt  inexplicable  circumstance  1  had 
Bwtwith. 

To  describe  the  character  of  mv  cham- 
ber, the  size  and  quality  of  my  bed,  the 
fintitore  with  whidi  it  was  garnished,  the 
grotesque  figures  which  batudded  it — 
bow  I  slept,  and,  if  I  did  dream,  of  what 
I  dreamedf— would  be  too  tiresome  a  task 
for  my  ardent  feelings  to  attend  to,  nor 
iraukl  it,  I  apprdiend,  be  more  interesting 
or  wdooine  to  my  readers;  suffice  it  to  say, 
tbat  the  strong  excitement  of  the  evening 
bad  m  £tf  fatigued  nature,  that  the  cuckoo- 
dock  in  the  kitchen  was  repeating  its 
monotonous  sound  ten  successive  times  as 
I  entered  tfie  parlour  the  next  morning. 

Some  of  the  best  Turkey,  that  is,  a  de- 
oodian  of  it,  the  house  tdforded,  highly 
enriched  by  a  plentifol  supply  of  luscious 
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cream  and  new-laid  eggs,  with  a  number 
of  et-ceteraij  afforded  me  a  good  breakfast, 
and  I  began  to  think  about  pushing  on* 
wards  to  the  metropolis  of  our  country ; 
when,  as  I  paced  round  my  ^oiufotr,  and 
gazed  at  the  splendid  illustrations  of  that 
chefiTavre  of  comic  description,  **  (^pm's 
Journey,'*  which  adorned  the  waDs;  my 
eye  fell  upon  a  paper  which  lay  on  the 
mantelpiece,  which  contained,  in  a  'neat 
hand— evidently  a  female's — some  writing 
of  a  metrical  order.  Although,  as  I  have 
stated,  I  am  no  poet,  nor  have  the  happi- 
ness to  be  able  Io  decide,  like  some  favour- 
ed critics  of  the  day,  who  can  do  so  even 
without  reading  a  line,  upon  the  merits  of 
the  productions  of  that  illustrious  race; 

rit,  like  most  other  people  with  little  sense, 
know  when  I  am  pleased  with  what  I 
read ;  and  have  been,  since  first  I  conned 
over  Homer  and  Viigil  as  tasks  at  school, 
enamoured  vrith  the  lyre.  Acting  under  this 
feeling,  mingled  with  a  spice  of  curiosity, 
and  judging  it  could  be  nothing  out  of 
order  to  rei^  what  had  been  so  left,  I  took 
up  the  paper,  and,  to  my  almost  over- 
wnelming  astonishment,  read  the  following 


*'*Tlf  even  fOi  *tli  eren  to, 
Hope  whUp«ra  no  relief— 
Those  cannot  help,  who  cannot  knovr. 
Or  comprehend  my  rrief  ;— 
Too  deep,  too  deep,  for  mortal  keo. 
My  eareieie  lorrowa  flow,— 
The  world  may  doubt  my  crlcf— bat  then- 
Tie  even  eo,tii  eren  •o.''^ 

On  finishing  the  lines,  my  mind  imme- 
diately reverted  to  the  cburch-yard  scene 
on  the  preceding  evening,  and  I  was  now 
enabled  to  connect  in  my  mind  that  of 
which  I  then  could  only  distinguish  parts. 
The  hci  appeared  most  evident,  that  i  now 
held  in  my  band  the  very  lines  which  had 
been  so  mysteriously  chanted  in  my  ears 
at  that  time.  I  was  now,  if  possible,  more 
perplexed,  although  certainly  less  agitated, 
than  when  they  were  sung.  I  instantly 
rung  the  bell,  without  knowing  what  d^ 
nite  design  I  had  in  so  doing.  By  the 
time  the  waiting-maid  entered,  I  had  seated 
myself  in  my  chair,  and  appeared  care- 
lessly perusing  the  paper  which  I  still  held 
in  my  nand ;  I  desiied  the  breakfiut  service 
might  be  removed,  and  while  the  task  was 
performing,  inquired  of  tbe  fiiir  attendant 
if  she  could  inform  me  by  whom  those 
pretty  lines  were  written,  carelessly  tossing 
them  on  the  table.  **  No,  sir,"  was  the 
laconic  answer,  returned  with  a  smile  and 
courtsey ;  aod  it  appeared  likely  that  I 
should  be  compelled  to  leave  the  mysteiy 
undeveloped  still. 

Anxious,  however,  to  be  informed  of 
what  I  felt   so.  greatly   interested  in,  yet 
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feaiiul  to  speak,  lest  X  sboukl  drop  any 
thing  that  might  lead  to  a  disclosure  of 
n^  last  evening's  consteraationy  I  pushed 
tliem  with  a  seeming  iodiffeience  further 
from  me*  observing,  '^I  suppose  that  is 
your  writing,  Mary,"  lor  so  I  had  heard 
her  mother    call   her.     "Yes,  sir,"  »»»« 


the 


blushing  maid  replied*  ''  And  pray  from 
what  book  did  you  copy  them  r  ^\  did 
Qot  copy  them  ftom  any  book,"  answered 
my  fair  waiter,  "  they  were  given  me^  sir, 
by — by-*sir — ^my— William."  She  hesi- 
tated, stamoiered,  blushed,  stopped.  "Oh  I 
ohl  I  see,*'  said  I,  wishing  to  save  her 
from  more  confusion,  that  I  might  if  po«* 
sible  reach  the  end  pr  the  communication, 
and  obtain  the  information  I  wanted. 
"You  received  them  from  a  friend — 
well,  well,  BO  matter.  I  suppose  then, 
Mary,  he  is  the  unknown  author,  and 
love— ^"  "  No,  indeed,  sir,"  intemipted  the 
blushing  girl,  as  she  pushed  back  a  strag- 
gling curl,  "  indeed  be  is  not,  he  heanl 
poor  Emma  Wilkinson  sing  them,  ae 
several  others  have  done,  every  night  in 
the  cbucch-vard."  "  Indeed  T'  I  observed, 
with  con^idembk  agitation,  which  I  could 
scarcely  control :  "  And  pray  who  is  Em- 
ma Wilkinson?"  "She  IS  a  poor  crazed 
girl,  sir,  who  visits  every  night  the  grave 
of  poor  Alfred's  parents,  and  sinss  over 
them  several  melancholy  pieces."  The 
call  of  "  Mary"  firom  her  mother,  broke 
off  our  colloquy.  As  she  hasted  out  of  the 
room,  I  thanked  her  for  the  informatioo 
she  had  communicated-*by  which  I  felt 
considerably  relieved  on  the  one  hand,  and 
oppressed  on  the  other.  "So  then," 
thought  I,  "  it  was  poor  Emma  who  sang 
so  enchantingly  U>  me,  although  I  knew 
her  not.  I  must,  however,  if  possible  learn 
something  of  her  history.  Poor  Emma, 
although  ignorant  of  the  circumstances 
whicli  nave  led  to  so  awful  a  catastrophe, 
yet  ftom  my  heart  I  pity  you." 

I  now  determined  to  seise  some  oppor- 
tunity to  enter  more  fiilly  into  coaversation 
with  the  pretty  waitiog.maid  upon  the  sub*, 
iect,  and  therefore  settled  in  my  mind  that 
1  would  spend  another  night  at  the  village 
inn.  Yielding  to  the  impulse  of  the  mo- 
ment, I  set  off  to  visit  by  daylight  the 
scene  of  my  last  night*s  fears;  and  taking 
the  nearest  way,  soon  found  myself  occupy, 
ing  tlie  seat  which  I  had  filled  on  the  pre- 
ceding evening.  I  had  taken  my  ]^ace 
only  a  few  minutes,  when  I  perceived, 
f4owIy  pacing  the  gravelled  pathway,  and 
evidently  making  towards  the  seat  on  which 
r  sat,  a  venerable  old  man.  Adown  his 
shoulders  fell  a  profusion  of  snow-white 
hair,  which    seemed    to   proclaim    "his 


lengthened  veais."  Acaoe,  the  mounted 
head  of  which  threw  back  a  dauling 
sheen,  as  the  sun's  mys  occasionally  gianced 
upon. it,  supported  his  trembling  fiame. 
Uis  garb,  although  after  the  ccatume  of  the 
olden  times,  was  respectable,  and  his  gene- 
ral appearance  indicated  that  he  was  one 
of  the  "  respectables"  of  the  village. 

I  always  respect  old  age,  and  when  old 
age  respects  itself,  I  love,  I  almost  reve- 
rence it.  Irosefirommy  seat,  and,  hasten- 
ing towards  the  stranger,  gave  and  re- 
ceived a  oourteous  salutation.  We  soon 
filled  the  sitting  side  by  side  between  the 
two  aged  elms,  and  a  little  convenatioQ 
made  us  as  intimale  as  old  fiieods. 

A  slight  glance  at  my  companion  vraa 
sufficient  to  convince  me,  that  the  line» 
formed  in  his  placid  countenance  were 
mdier  the  efiects  of  sorrow  than  of  age. 
They  were  deep  and  expressive;  not  like 
the  signs  of  the  gradual  and  easy  wearing- 
out  of  nature,  but  such  as  the  rough  barbed 
tool  of  heartfelt  sorrow  would  be  likely  to 
produce.  Still  tliere  was  a  pkcidity,  a 
resignation  of  a  nameless  oraer,  playing 
about  his  features,  like  a  halo  of  gloiy 
bedecking  the  scared  browa  of  a  veteran 
victor,  which  could  soarce  fiiil  to 
the  beholder  with  sympathy  and  i 

"I  should  imagine,  sir,"  aid  my  aged 
friend,  in  reply  to  some  observations  I  bad 
made  in  roerenoe  to  the  beauty  of  the 
surrounding  soeneiy,  "I  should  suppose^ 
sir,  firom  die  ardour  wilh  which  yon  ex- 
press youisdf  uoon  our  Sussex  landscapes, 
that  you  are  eitner  an  entire  stranger  to  this 
part  of  the  country,  or  that  you  are  not 
frequent  in  your  visits?"  "I  am,  sir,** 
I  replied,  "a  perfect  dtanger  to  it;^my 
first  visit  here  was  made  on  the  past 
evening.  Charmed  with  the  prospects  by 
which  I  was  smrounded  on  entering  the 
village  I  was  determined  to  indulge  my- 
self with  a  few  hours*  stroll  through  at 
least  a  part  of  this  Elysium  sceneiy,  and, 
without  knowing  whither  I  went,  I  wan* 
dered  on  until  &e  setting  sua  warned  me 
of  the  defMTture  of  day,  and  admonished 
me  to  return.  I  did  so  by  this  pathway  ; 
and,  indulging  on  this  seat  in  a  kmeiy 
melancholy  revenr,  I  vras  almost  iost  to  a 
coosdousaess  of  my  siUiotioo,  when-^ 
when^"  I  stammered  at  an  atieinpt  to 
retract  ftom  a  nanaiive  on  which  I  per- 
ceived I  had  proceeded  too  fiur  already, — 
my  feelings  nad  triunphed,  not  indeed 
a  ftequent  case  with  me,  over  my  discre- 
tion. Hie  old  men  perceived  my  emfaart 
zassment,  and^  turning  upon  me  a  look 
which  spoke  unuMerable  things,  obliged 
me  to  proce^  in  the  best  way  I  was  able, 
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ifldiQatfSEpQsiBgniyieoeiilfnfs;  ^whea, 
flr,  mf  can  ncre  iHuled  hf  soandi  of  the 
laost  atwhipg  Iwniiooyy  fMroceeding,  m 
I  hne  since  Wamed  fioro  a  female  ma-*" 
''Ohl  mydaiogliterr  groaned  (he  pativ 
arefaol  farm  bende  rae,  covering  at  the 
flone  time  hk  iuse  with  his  hands^while 
tfansngh  his  fiogen  I  perceiTed  the  big 
immd  teaiB  oodng  like  streams  from  a 
peoMip  feoBtain.  **  Your  danghter,  sir  V* 
I  exclaimed,  with  a  feeling  which  can 
vmaAest  be  painted  nor  eonoeived.  **  Yea, 
sr,  my  dan^iler — ^my  poor,  poor  child, 
Emma  my  beloted — my  mihappy  child  f 
ohl  eht  ohr  sobbed  out  the  diMmssed 
paienL  I  fbfgot  I  was  a  stranger  to  him, 
his  suiiows  made  him  dear  to  me,  I  setced 
his  hand,  and  wept  with  htm. 

AAer  natose  had  in  part  relieved  herself, 
I  attampied  an  apology  for  the  grief  I  had 
jnmoeolfy  ^ecaaioned.  He  pereeived  my 
with  a  !smile  of  dignified 
me  that  an  apology  was 
'^  Yom*  sympathy,  sir,''  he 
'has  laid  me  onder  obligation, 
sid,  if  the  detail'of  the  anbappy  circnm. 
stances  winch  led  to  the  breaking  up  of  one 
«f  the  finest  minds  of  a  created  oeing,  if 
ibe  fandnesa  of  a  father  may  be  allowed  to 
judge,  would  in  any  wsqr  interest  yon,  I 
shall  fed  sonaethiiig  like  relief  by  reciting 
them  to  one,  so  evidently  capd>le  of  judg- 
ing of  their  aggravations  as  yoaiseW.''  I 
attempted  to  assoie  the  old  gentleman  of 
the  aaonnsM  frieasnre  I  should  receive, 
by  being  eo  fo  obliged.  <'If  your  pa- 
ticBce  will  not  be  worn  out  by  its  length,'' 
he  B^ed,  **  you  shall  hear  the  tale  of 
wow  Bat  come/'  said  he,  rising  as  he 
spoke,  and  gently  taking  my  arm,  and 
leiidiqg  me  to  another  part  of  the  churdi- 
yanf ;  ^  I  lanst  conduct  you  to  the  spot, 
from  wfaieh  the  sounds  you  have  referred 
toarase.'' 

At  the  western  extremity  of  the  ancient 
pile,  I  peiceived  another  seat,  constructed 
after  the  smne  Spartan  form  as  the  one 
«e  had  jost  4efty — and  on  this  we  took  our 
sittings  in  silence.  After  a  few  seconds, 
u  the  end  oC  which  die  old  man  obeerved, 
as  be  dashed  a  tear  from  his  eye,  and 
pointed  to  a  gmre  iuU  in  front  of  us,  done 
«p  widi  moie  than  ordinary  care,  *'  There, 
AT,  ts  die  pUee  of  poor  Emma's  moomful 
vigib;  there,  sir,  on  that  gave  she  strews 
teh-gathered  floweis  each  returning  even- 
iag,  and  beside  it  chants  her  Jays  of  sor. 
row,  and  dien  harmlessly  and  pensively 
«tntna  tp  her  lonely  chamber."  I  per- 
ceived aa  he  spoke  the  withered  tokens  of 
peer  Emma's  regard,  half  covering  the 
nimd  dods  of  eaith.  "^ 


Ibe  old  man  again  dried  the  moisture 
from  his  cheeks,  and  then  proceeded : 
**  Tbere  repose  as  worthy  a  pair  as  ever 
died  of  a  broken  heart.  Forty  summer 
sons  have  visited  this  our  once  happy  vil- 
lage, rtnce  first  I  knew  Egbert  Harlow,-*- 
he  was  then  but  a  Touth  of  about  twelve 
w  fourteen  years  of  age ;  a  tnern^  curled- 
headed  boy,  the  darling  of  his  aikctionate 
parents,-*and,  ere  we  had  thought  of  it, 
Egbert  had  become  a  man—- a  young  one, 
it  is  true,  but  old  enough,  he  believed,  to 
many.  Hiat  indispensable  requisite  to 
happiness,  or  fruitful  source  of  miseiy,  *  a 
wire,'  was  wished  for  by  him,  nor  was 
he  long  before  he  had  found  a  maiden  every 
way  worthy  so  worthy  a  young  man.  They 
were  married ;  and  well  I  remember  that 
day,  it  was  a  village  jubilee.  They  were  the 
pride  of  the  circle  in  which  they  moved-^ 
aH  esteemed,  and  most  loved  them.  Many 
were  the  healths  that  were  with  sobriety 
drunk,  and  sincere  the  wishes  that  were 
expressed  on  that  occasion,  for  the  welfere 
of  E^ert  I&riow  and  his  lovely  bride. 

<<  The  summer  sky  of  piosperity  was  flat- 
teringly bright  above  and  around  them ; 
they  did  not  even  dream  of  ever  know- 
ing a  sadder  day  than  their  weddineniay, 
and  a  happier  one  they  could  not  know. 
Egbert's  rather,  who  had  been  some  time 
bdbre  this  a  widower,  soon  alter  died, 
and  left  him  a  comfortable  property; 
which,  together  with  a  few  hundreds  which 
his  wife  had  brought  as  her  marriage  por- 
tion, placed  them  in  ^tsy  circumstances. 

**  One  year  after  their  marriage,  saw  them 
the  happy  parents  of  a  lovely  son— who, 
at  the  proper  period  received  the  name  of 
bis  father,  Egbert ;  with  a  fondness  such  as 
parents  only  can  conceive  of,  they  oon- 
templated  t^ir  ''first-boro,  much-loved 
hoy"  The  fond  mother  beheld  in  his 
bngfat  eye  the  sparkling  intelligence  of  his 
fether, — while  he,  with  equal  sagacity,  dis- 
covered in  his  artless  smile  the  amiable 
and  attractive  spirit  of  his  mother:  he 
possessed  in  short  their  undivided  af- 
fections. Yes,  he  who  soon  became  the 
cause  of  the  almost  fiist  uneasiness  they 
felt  after  their  happy  union^  was  almost, 
if  not  altogether,  the  idol  of  their  hearts. 
No  sooner  had  he  learned  to  run  alone, 
than  enterprise  became  his  delight;  nor 
did  a  week  pass,  but  some  juvenile  mis- 
demeanour  ot  the  infant  Egbert  filled  the 
.village  with  disquiet,  and  his  mother's 
heart  vrith  uneasiness.  He  had  attained 
his  fourth  year,  when  a  portion  at  least  of 
bis  parent's  affections  was  transferred  from 
bun  to  a  brother,  by  the  birth  of  a  second 
son. 
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^'Tlie  joy  which  even  children  partake 
of  at  such  an  event  was  scarcely  felt,  and 
but  a  short  time  enjoyed,  by  the  firet-bom. 
The  dissimilaritv  of  the  tempen  and  pur- 
suits of  the  brothers  became  odtious,  as  the 
character  of  each  developed  itself  in  their 
growing  years.  Alfred,  so  the  second  son 
was  named,  was  gentle  as  the  shorn  lamb, 
and  unassuming  as  the  violet  of  the  valley. 
His  soul  appeared  ail  affection,  the  very 
element  in  which  he  lived  was  kindness.  No. 
ble,  generous,  courageous,  and  manly,  even 
in  childhood,  he  won  insensibly  the  hearts 
of  all  who  knew  him.  Egbert,  with  the 
keen  eye  of  the  bird  of  the  sun,  saw  the 
growing  virtues  of  his  brother,  and  learned 
to  hate  the  ''excellence  he  could  not  reach.'' 
Tliere  was  a  morosity  and  surliness  stamped 
upon  his  forehead,  which  lowered  in  curling 
wrinkles  of  disapprobation  at  Alfred's 
growing  favour.  Like  another  Cain,  his 
soul  brooded  over  imaginary  wrongs,  and 
determined  revenge  upon  his  unsuspecting 
rival. 

**  Egbert  had  reached  hb  sixteenth  year, 
when  one  night — ^the  recollection  brings  a 
sickening  influence  over  me — the  wind 
howled  dreadfully,  it  rose  to  a  perfect 
hurricane,— occasionally  cracking  peals  of 
thunder  seemed  to  threaten  some  fearful 
destruction.  The  storm  drew  nearer  and 
nearer,  until  the  bursting  cloud,  perpen- 
dicularty  above  us,  Aot  forth  streams  of 
forked  lightnings — ^whizzing  in  zig-zag  fury. 
It  struck  the  tower  of  our  church,  and  car- 
ried in  its  course  a  considerable  portion  of 
it  to  the  ground.  On  that  night  the  bro- 
thers were  missing,  servants  were  despatched 
in  all  directions  in  search  of  Uiem.  That 
wood  which  darkens  in  its  shade  the  pad- 
docks on  our  right,  was  scoured  by  myself 
and  the  distressed  parent:  We  hollowed, 
and  were  answered  by  the  bellowing  thun- 
ders. We  listened,  and  the  roaring  winds 
or  mimic  echoes  mocked  our  anxieties.  The 
storm  gradually  subsided,  and  the  moon 
broke  forth  in  splendour,  an  appalling  still- 
ness succeeded  the  raging  tempest.  Still 
we  continued  our  apparently  fruitless 
search ;  when,  as  we  drew  near  the  edge 
of  the  wood,  where  the  swelling  river,  now 
almost  overflowing  its  banks,  wound  along, 
a  fieunt  moan  reached  the  listeniug  and 
half-distracted  father's  ears — another — and 
another  was  audible.  We  called,  but  re- 
ceived no  answer;  and,  while  half  stis- 
pended  in  our  progress  by  our  agitation, 
the  glancing  beams  of  the  moon,  bursting 
suddenly  from  behind  a  clump  of  trees,  (the 
torches  we  had  employed  had  gone  out,) 
fell  full  on  a  human  figure,  prostrate  on  the 
ground.    We  rushed  eagerly  towards  it,  and 


beheld,  covered  with  clotted  blood  which 
had  flowed  from  a  deep  wound  on  the  left 
cheek  and  forehead,  the  youthful  Alired.  But 
Egbert  was  no  where  to  be  seen.  How  to 
act  we  scarcely  knew,  the  sight  had  aloMst 
unmanned  us.  A  call  brought  to  our  aid 
some  servants,  and  the  insensible  aixi  cold 
Alfred,  with  scarcely  any  signs  of  life,  was 
carried  home,  followed  by  his  weeping 
&ther, — while  I  continued  my  search  for 
Egbert. 

'*  To  attempt  a  description  of  the  fond 
mother's  feelings,  would  be  folly  in  the 
extreme ;  while  she  gazed  upon  the  bloody 
form  of  her  beloved  Alfred,  and  found,  to 
aggravate  her  misery,  that  Egbert  was  still 
missing.  Medical  aid  was  soon  procured, 
and  the  danger  was  pronounced  to  be  much 
less  than  had  at  first  been  anticipated. 
Other  small  wounds  than  those  on  the 
cheek  and  forehead,  with  several  bruises, 
seemed  to  intimate  that  considerable  vio- 
lence had  been  exercised  upon  the  unfor- 
tunate youth.  He  was  not  in  a  fit  state 
however  to  give  information,  aixi  therefore 
questions  were  not  put  to  him. 

''The  night  had  passed  away— -and 
morning's  light  peeped  from  the  gray  mist 
of  the  east,  and  still  I  could  discover 
nothing  of  Egbert.  I  bad  taken  a  long  cir- 
cuit, and  was  returning  by  the  way  of  the 
river,  when  just  as  I  reached  the  spot 
wh^re  Alfred  had  been  found,  I  perceived 
something  entangled  among  the  bushes 
which  grew  by  the  side  of  tfie  stream,  the 
branches  of  which  touched  the  water. 
I  hastened  towards  it,  and  soon  succeeded 
in  bringing  it  to  land.  It  was  a  hat— on 
the  inside  was  marked  Egbert.  Expecting 
I  should  find  the  body,  I  emplovea  some 
time  in  examining  the  bushes  as  far  as  they 
extended,  but  in  vain.  I  was  compelled 
to  return  to  the  house  of  mourning,  to  add 
fresh  sorrow  to  the  bleeding  hearts  of  roy 
valued  friends.  Upon  the  production  of 
the  hat,  no  doubt  was  entertained  that 
the  youths  had  been  waylaid,  that  Alfred 
had  been  left  for  dead,  while  his  brother 
had  been  thrown  into  the  river. 

^*We  now  regretted  that  we  had  not 
silently  pursued  our  search,  nothing  doubt- 
ing that  the  wretches  who  had  com- 
mitted the  deed,  had  heard  our  voices  and 
fled.  The  river  was  searched  in  vain. 
Egbert,  neither  living  nor  dead,  could  not 
be  found. 

**Two  months  passed  away,  and  deep 
mourning  clothed  the  family  in  its  sable 
weeds,  for  the  lost— for  ever  lost— child. 
In  the  mean  time,  Alfred  slowly  recovered ; 
and  as  his  weakness  permitted,  he  con- 
tinued to  inquire  witn   peculiar  anxiety 
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aAer  hb  brother.  Wakings  as  from  a 
dicam  one  evemngy  while  his  fiilber  and 
mociier,  and  myself^  were  «tting  in  his 
RKMSy  he  ezdaimed:  'Oh,  do  forgive 
poor  Egbert,  I  am  sure  I  forgive  him,  he 
ts  still  my  dear,  dear  brother!*  We 
looked  at  each  other  with  amazement,  as 
if  feazlal  to  ask  what  the  youth  could 
mean ;  bat  ooooeiving  he  might  be  labour- 
ing under  some  partial  delirium,  we  were 
recommencing  our  indifferent  convexsation, 
when  he  again  inquired, '  What  have  you 
done,  dear  father,  with  Egbert  ?  I  am  sure 
1  fingive  him  ;  do  let  him  come  and  see 
me,  that  I  may  tell  him  so.' 

**  1  peroeived  that  more  than  we  had  yet 
leained  was  to  be  disclosed ;  I  tlwrefore 
intimated  thai  Mrs.  Harlow  should  retire — 
hot  1  could  not  succeed.  Could  it  be  pos- 
sibie  that  Egbert  had  done  the  deed ;  it  so, 
whither  had  he  fled,  whax  was  his  fate? 
<TeU  me,  AUred,'  I  said,  <how  this  sad 
a&ir  happened,  what  was  the  cause  of  it?' 
'  If  you  will  promise  to  forgive  Egbert, 
I  wiD.'  answered  the  sobbing  youth.  We 
promised  his  request  should  be  complied 
with;  when  he  informed  us  of  what  at 
this  moment,  distant  as  it  is,  and  even  by 
ftiot  recollection,  chills  my  very  blood:— 
That  Egbert  had  invited  him  lo  a  ramble 
throngh  die  wood ;  and  although  unwilling 
to  go,  yet  to  please  him,  as  he  had  for  some 
days  before  assumed  a  more  than  ordinary 
degree  of  moroseness  towards  him,  and 
hooping  to  gain  him  over,  he  consented. 
They  walked  together  until  they  had 
reached  the  centre  of  the  wood,  when,  fear- 
ing die  approaching  storm,  he  wished  to 
rttom,  hut  was  prevented  b^  Egbert — who 
still  drew  him  onwards  until  th^  had 
reached  its  extremity,  on  the  opposite  side 
from  that  they  had  entered;  when  he 
suddenly  charged  him  with  having  wronged 
him  on  several  occasions.  Alfred  proterted 
his  innocence,  and  strove  to  pacify  his 
growing  anger,  but  in  vain.  With  a  stake 
which  he  tore  from  the  thicket,  he  aimed  a 
fierce  blow  at  him ;  he  staggered,  and  prayed 
bis  brother  to  spare  him,  but  in  vain — 
another  and  anotner  blow  followed;  the 
blood  gashed  forth — he  fell— and.  as  his 
eyes  closed,  as  he  supposed  in  death,  he 
aw  Egbert  rash  fearfully  from  him  to- 
wards the  river,  and,  until  he  found  him- 
self in  his  bed,  no  recollection  of  what 
afterwards  followed  was  possessed  by 
him. 

^Ihe  disdosme  was  hornlying.  It  was 
DOW  no  longer  doubted  that  Egbert,  sup- 
posing he  had  murdered  his  brother,  had 
fled,  and  added  to  his  crime  self-destruc- 
tion.   Alfred  saw  our  agony,  bat  could  not 


explain  its  cause.  Supposing  we  had 
learned  the  principal  parts  of  the  tragic 
tale  from  Egbert,  whom  he  imagined  to  be 
still  in  the  house,  he  had  unsuspectingly 
with  his  own  mouth  furnished  the  awful 
truth,  which  never,  but  for  such  supposition, 
would  have  been  made  known. 

3>  i$  rpiiebid$d  m  mct  mutO 


THE  WILD   PIGEOKS  OF  AUEAICA. 

In  the  autumn  of  1813, 1  left  my  house  in 
Henderson,  on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio,  on 
my  way  lo  Louisville.  Having  met  tlie 
pigeons  flying  from  north-east  to  south- 
west, in  the  barrens  of  natural  wastes  a  few 
miles  beyond  Harden8buTg,'in  apparently 
greater  numbers  than  I  tliought  I  had  ever 
seen  them  before,  I  felt  an  inclination  to 
enumerate  the  flocks  that  would  pass  within 
the  reach  of  my  eye  in  one  hour.  I  ac- 
cordingly dismounted,  and  seating  myself 
on  a  tolerable  eminence,  took  my  pencil  to 
mark  down  what  I  saw  flying  by  and  over 
me,  and  made  a  dot  for  every  flock  which 
pased. 

Finding,  however,  that  this  was  next  to 
impossible,  aud  feeling  unable  to  reconjLthe 
flocks,  as  they  multiplied  constantly;  I  rose, 
and  counting  the  dots  then  put  down,  dis- 
covered  that  one  hundred  and  sixty-three 
had  been  made  in  twenty-one  minuted.  I 
travelled  on,  and  still  met  more,  the  farther 
I  went.  The  air  was  literally  filled  with 
pigeons;  the  light  of  noon-day  became 
dim,  as  during  an  eclipse;  the  pigeons' 
dung  fell  in  spots,  not  unlike  melting  flakes 
of  snow;  ana  the  continued  buzz  of  their 
wings  over  me,  had  a  tendency  to  incline 
my  senses  to  repose. 

Before  sun-set  I  reached  Louisville,  dis- 
tant  from  Hardensburg  flfly-flve  miles, 
where  the  pieeons  were  still  passing,  and 
this  continued  for  three  days  in  succes- 
sion. 

The  people  were  indeed  all  up  in  arms, 
and  shooting  on  all  sides  at  the  passing 
flocks.  The  banks  of  the  river  were 
crowded  with  men  and  children,  for  here 
Uie  pigeons  flying  rather  low  as  they  passed 
the  Ohio,  gave  a  fair  opportunity  to 
destroy  them  in  great  numbers.  For  a  week 
or  more  the  population  spoke  of  nothing 
but  pigeons,  and  fed  on  no  other  flesh 
but  that  of  pigeons.  The  whole  atmo- 
sphere during  the  time  was  strongly  im- 
pregnated with  the  smell  appertaining  to 
their  species. 

It  may  not,  periiaps,  be  out  of  place  to 
attempt  an  estimate  of  the  number  ofpi- 
geons  contained  in  one  of  those  mighty 
flocks,  and  the  quantity  of  food  daily  con- 
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.  sumed  by  its  members.  The  inquiry  will 
ihow  Uie  astonishing  boimty  of  the  Creator 
In  his  works,  and  how  universaliy  this 
bounty  has  been  granted  to  every  thing  on 
the  vast  continent  of  America. 
.  We  shall  take,  for  example,  a  column  of 
one  mile  in  breadth,  which  is  far  below  the 
average  size*;  and  supposing  it  passed  over 
us  wiUiput  interruption  for  three  hours,  at 
the  rate  of  one  mile  per  minute,  this  will 
give  us  a  parallelogram  of  one  hundred 
and  eighty  miles  by  one,  covering  one  hmi- 
dred  and  eighty  square  miles,  and  allowing 
two  pigeons  to  the  square  yard,  we  have 
<me  billion  one  hundred  and  fifteen  mil- 
lions one  hundred  and  thiity-siK  thousand 
pigeons  in  one  flock :  and  as  eveiy  pigeon 
consumes  fully  half  a  pint  of  food  per  day, 
the  quantity  must  be  eight  millions  seven 
hundred  and  twelve  thousand  bushels  per 
day,  which  is  required  to  feed  such  a 
0ock. 

As  soon  as  these  birds  discover  a  suffi- 
ciency of  food  to  entice  them  to  alight, 
idiey .  fly  round  in  circles,  reviewing  the 
country  below,  and  at  this  time  exhibit 
their  phalanx  in  all  the  beauties  of  their 
plumage,  now  displaying  a  large  glistening 
#heet  of  bright  azure,  by  exposing  their 
t>acks  to  view,  and  suddenly  veering,  exhi- 
bit a  mass  of  rich  deep  purple.  ThMBy  then 
f)ass  lower  over  the  woods,  and  are  lost 
among  the  foliage  for  a  moment,  but  they 
feappear  asjsuddenlv  above;  after  which 
jthey  alight,  and,  as  it  afirighted,  the  whole 
again  take  to  wing  with  a  roar  eaoal  to 
loud  thunder,  and  wander  swiftly  thioogh 
the  forest  to  see  if  danger  is  near.  Im- 
pelling hunger,  however,  soon  brings  them 
.all  to  the  ground,  and  then  they  are  seen 
industriously  throwing  up  the  &llen  leaves 
lo  seek  for  the  last  l^ech-nut  or  acorn,  the 
tear  ranks  continually  rising,  passing  over, 
and  alighting  in  front  in  sued  quiK^L  suc- 
/cession,  that  the  whole  still  bears  the  ap- 
|)eaianoe  of  being  on  the  wing. — The 
quantity  of  ground  thus  swept  up,  or,  to 
tise  a  Frendd  expression,  moissoneef  is 
astoni^ing,  and  so  clean  is  the  work,  that 
f^teaneis  never  And  it  worth  flieir  while  to 
fbllow  where  the  pigeons  have  .been.  On 
Bttcb  occasions,  when  the  woods  are  thus 
'fliled  with  them,  they  are  killed  in  amazing 
irambers,  yet  without  any  apparent  dimi- 
fiotion.  During  the  middle  of  the  day, 
fifter  the  repast  is  finished,  the  whole  settle 
on  the  trees  to  enjoy  rest,  and  digest  their 
food ;  but  as  the  sun  sinks  in  the  horizon, 
they  depart  en  masse  for  the  roosting  place, 
•not  untreqoently  hundreds  of  miles  ofij  as 
has  been  ascertained  by  persons  keeping 
account  of  their  arrival,  ami  of  their  depar- 


ture from  their  curious  roosting  pbcea,  to 
which  I  must  now  conduct  the  reader. 

To  one  of  those  general  nisfatly  rendes- 
vous,  not  fiur  from  the  banks  of  Green  River 
in  Kentucky,  I  pakl  repeated  visits.  Itvfas, 
as  is  alinost  always  the  case,  pitched  in  a  por- 
tion of  the  forest  where  trees  were  of  great 
magnitude  of  growth,  but  with  little  umler- 
wood.  I  rode  through  it  lengthwise  up- 
wards of  forty  miles,  and  crossed  it  in 
different  parts,  ascertaining  its  wklth  lo  be 
mther  more  than  three  miles.  My  first 
view  of  it  was  about  a  fortnight  subsequent 
to  the  period  when  they  had  chosen  this 
spot,  aiid  I  arrived  there  nearty  two  faouis 
before  the  setting  of  the  sun.  Few  pigeons 
were  then  to  be  seen,  but  a  great  number 
of  persons  with  horses  and  waggons,  guns 
ana  ammunition,  had  idready  establ^bed 
different  camps  on  the  borders.  Two  fiou 
mers  from  the  neighbouriiood  of  Russels- 
ville,  distant'  more  than  one  hundred 
miles,  had  driven  upwards  of  three  hun- 
dred hogs  to  be  &ttened  on  pigeon  meat; 
and  here  and  there  the  peo|He,  employed 
in  picking  and  salting  what  had  already 
been  procured,  were  seen  sittmg  in  the  cen- 
tre of  large  piles  of  those  birds,  all  proving 
to  me  that  the  number  resorting  there  at 
night  must  be  astonishing,  and  probably 
consistingof  all  those  then  feeding  in  Indiana 
some  distance  beyond  Jeffersonville,  not 
less  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  off. 

The  dung  of  the  birds  was  several  inches 
deep,  covering  the  whole  extent  of  the 
roosting  place  like  a  bed  of  snow.  Many 
trees,  two  feet  in  diameter,  I  observed 
were  broken  al  no  great  distance  from  the 
ground,  and  the  branches  of  many  of  the 
lai^est  and  tallest  so  much  so,  that  the 
desolation  already  exhibited,  eqtnlled  thsit 
|)erformed  by  a  furious  tornada  As  the 
time  .elapsed,  I  saw  each  of  the  amdoos 
persons  about  to  prepare  ht  action ;  some 
with  sulphur  in  iron  pots,  others  with 
torches  of  pine  knots,  numy  with  poles,  and 
the  rest  witn  guns  doubleand  tr^le  charged. 
The  sun  was  lost  to  our  view,  yet  not  a 

Sigeon  bad  yet  arrived-^at  aU  of  a  sud- 
en,  I  heard  a  cry  of  ^  Here  tiiey  oome !" 
The  noise  which  they  macie,  though  dis- 
tant, reminded  me  of  a  hard  gale  at  sea, 
passing  through  the  riggmgof  a  dose-reefed 
vessel.  As  the  birds  arrived,  and  passed 
over  me,  I  felt  a  current  of  air  that  sur- 
prised me.  Thousands  were  soon  knocked 
down  by  the  pole-men.  The  current  of 
birds,  however,  kept  stiU  increasing.  Hie 
fires  were  lighted,  and  a  most  miu^ificent, 
as  well  as  wonderfiil  and  terrifymg  sight 
was  before  me.  The  pigeons  coming  in 
hy  millions,  alighted  every  where  one  oa 
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tbe  lop  of  agMther,  unlil  nuMBaes  of  them 
leseo^liBg  faanguig  swanas  of  bees,  as 
laige  »  hoBbeads,  were  formed  oa  evecy 
tiee  ift  all  dkections.  Tbete  beavy  dus- 
m  were  seen  to  give  way  as  tbe  support- 
ing biaiicfaes^  breaking  down  with  a  crasby 
came  to  the  gnomid,  killing  hundreds  <^ 
tfacae  which  obstructed  their  (all,  forcing 
dofm  other  equally  large  and  hieavy  groups, 
aod  rendering  the  whole  a  scene  of  uproar 
and  of  distFeanng  oonfbsioa.  1  found  it 
^oite  usdesB  to  speak,  or  e?en  to  shoot,  to 
those  penons  nearest  me.  The  reports 
even  of  the  dififeient  gons  were  sddotn 
heaid,  and  I  knew  only  of  their  going  off 
by  seeing  the  ownewt  reknd  them. 

No  pccsoD  dared  venture  within  the  line 
ef  devaalatioD,  and   the  hogs  bed  been 
penned  np  in  doe  time;  the  picking  up  of 
the  dead  and  woonded  soffeieis  being  left 
for  the  next  mofning's  operation.    StiU  the 
pigeons  were  coostaotly  coming,  aod  it 
was  past  midnight  before  I  pereeived  a 
dedOK  in  the  number  of  those  that  arriTed. 
The  uproar  continued,  however,  the  whole 
nigfat;  aod  as  I  was  amooos  to  know  to 
what  distance  the  sound  readied,  I  sent  a 
man,  who,  by  his  habits  in  the  woods,  was 
afafo  to  tcU  me,  two  hours  afterwards,  that 
St  tfane  miles  be  heard  it  disUneUy.    To- 
wards tbe  approach  of  day  the  noise  rather 
siihndcd ;  bnl  long  ere  objects  were  at  all 
diaiuguiahable,  tbe  pigeons  began  to  move 
off  in  a  dkectioo  qmte  diflereat  from  that 
In  wfaicb  ibey  arsired  the  day  before,  and 
at  suD-rire  none  that  were  siile  to  fly  re- 
mained.   Tbe  bowlings  of  the  wolves  now 
reached  oar  ears,  and  the  foses,  the  lynx, 
tbe  cDogais^  bean,   rskoons,  oppossums, 
and  pofe-cats,  were  seen  sneakmg  off  the 
s|MC,  whilst  the  eagles  and  hawks  of  dif- 
ferent speeies,  supported  by  a  horde  of 
bniuids  and  cairion-craws,  came  to  sup- 
pfaot  them,  and  reap  the  benefils  of  this 
o^btof  destractjon. 
It  was  then  that  I,  and  all  those  present, 
oor    entry  among  the  dead   and 
ifacp.    Tbey  were  pidced  up 
nnmbfBS  natfl  each  baa  as  msny 
poasibly  be  disposed  of;   and 
afterwards  tbe  bo^  and  dogs  were  let  loose 
10  feed  on  tbe  semainder. 
Acanmi  of  the  Wild  Pigeons  efJme- 
rieop  by  Mr.  John  James  Audubon. 

lewas,  ia  his  esoellent  History  of  Lynn, 
Mareacbnsetts,  speaking  of  the  wild  pi- 
gecDS  which  visited  the  early  settlers  of 
ihiscBanliy,  senniks,  that  their  flocks  were 
sa  nauisums  as  to  obscore  the  light,  and 
they  conlinoed  flying  for  four  or>flve  hours 
r,  to  such  an  eileot,  thai  a  peiSon 


could  see  neither  beginning  nor  end,  length 
nor  breadth,  of  these  millions.  Wl^n. 
tbey  alighted  in  the  woods,  they  frequently 
broke  down  laige  limbs  of  treel  with  their 
weight.  A  single  &miiy  has  been  known 
to  tuLve  killed  more  than  a  hundred  doien 
in  one  night, with  poles  and  other  weapons; 
and  they  were  often  taken  in  such  numbers,; 
that  they  were  thrown  into  piles,  and  kept 
to  feed  swine. 


ST.  WIMIFRfiD  S  WELL. 

Doctor  Milver,  the  Roman  Catholic 
Bishop,  at  Wolverhampton,  author  of  »' 
Tour  in  Ireland,  aod  of  an  Appeal  to 
Irish  Catholics  on  the  subject  of  the  Vetb, 
has  published  an  account  strongly  attested, 
that  Winifred  White,  a  servant  in  Wolver^ 
bampton,  who  lost  the  use  of  one  side  by 
a  palsy  arising  from  a  curvature  of  the 
spine,  after  suffering  diis  disease  three 
years,  and  being  given  over  by  the  phy- 
sician as  incurable,  turned  to  God  for  a 
remedj,and  repaired  to  Saint  Winifred's 
Well  m  Hdywdl,  Flintshire,  near  Ctiester;- 
and  upon  once  bathing  was  cured  so  com-' 
pletely  that  she  could  walk,  run,  and  carry 
a  considerable  weight,  lliis  account  is 
attested  by  her  mistress,  the  doctor  and 
apotliecary,  and  two  ladies  who  were  pre^ 
sent  wh^  she  was  bathing,  and  these 
attestations  were  collected  by  Doctor  MiU 
ner,  with  strict  scrutiny  into  their  truth,  as. 
well  as  the  deposition  of  Winifred  Whit& 
heiself,  who  bears  a  character  of  veracity,, 
modesty,  and  devotion. 

Saint  Winifred's  ^ell  is  of  the  purest 
water,  transparent  as  crystal,  andf  tho 
spring  raises  one  hundred  tons  in  a  minuto 
when  the  bason  is  empty,  as  proved  by 
experiment  in  tbe  presence  of  the  Rev^' 
J.  Wesley,  (see  Amnnian  Mag.) 

Dr.  Mihier,  in  asrerting  the  miracles  of 
his  church,  candidly  admits  instances  o# 
imposture  and  creduli^;  but  as  he  has 
neglected  to  give  die  history  of  the  oHgin 
of  the  miraculous  power  in  the  fountain, 
we  shall  supply  it  from  a  scarce  book  now 
before  US. 

Tbe  famous  account  of  Saint  Winifred; 
dedicated  by  Robert  the  prior  of  Shrews- 
bury to  the  prior  of  Worcester,  was  written 
ia  Latin,  in  me  twelfth  centuiy,  shortly  after 
the  relics  of  Saint  Winifred  were  carried  to 
the  author's  monastery,  having  been  ob- 
tained from  the  place  where  they  were 
previiMJsly  d«x>»ted,  by  much  interest, 
intrigue,  and  bribery  to  a  large  amount;' 
and,  to  settle  the  dispute,  king  Stephen 
made  a  grant  oonftrromg  die  deposit  in 
Shrewsbury, 
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Hie  Saint  is  supposed  to  have  lived  in 
the  year  660.  The  book  of  her  life  was 
printed  in  1635,  collated  from  die  most 
authentic  documents  of  the  times,  which 
were  preserved  in  the  libraries  of  the  con- 
vents and  monasteries. 

It  appears  that  Saint  Buno  was  inspired 
to  visit  Winifred's  father,  who  helped  him 
to  found  a  monasteiy,  and  as  Winifred 
grew  up,  she  appeared  full  of  divine  graces, 
and  being  mucn  drawn  to  a  spiritual  life, 
besought  Saint  Buno  to  prevail  on  her 
parents  to  permit  her  to  take  the  veil. — 
They  consented,  and  gave  away  her  dowry 
to  the  poor  in  alms,  rejoicing  to  find  in 
her  such  rare  beginnings  of  future  sanctity. 

One  Sunday,  Winifr»l  was  at  home  alone, 
all  the  &mily  being  at  Saint  Buno's  church, 
and  prince  Cradouis,  son  to  king  Alan, 
came  to  the  house,  pretending  he  wanted 
to  speak  to  Lord  TheviUi  her  father. — ^Tlie 

Srince  soon  made  known  his  criminal 
esires,  and  threatened  to  use  force.  She 
with  great  presence  of  mind  spoke  fairly 
to  him,  and,  retiring  to  her  chamber,  ran 
out  a  back  way  as  fast  as  she  could  to- 
wards the  church.  He,  finding  she  had 
fastened  the  door,  broke  it  open,  and  pur- 
sued her  dovm  the  hill,  and  overtaking  her 
near  the  church  where  her  father  and  the 
congregation  were  assembled,  with  dis- 
appointed passion,  in  great  fiiry  struck  off 
her  head  with  his  sword.  The  body  fell 
without  the  church-door,  and  the  floor  of 
the  church  sloping  down,  the  head,  which 
fell  into  the  church,  rolled  on  towards  the 
altar.  The  astonishment  of  the  people  did 
not  decrease  when  they  beheld  a  spring  of 
pure  water  gush  out  of  the  earth  where 
the  head  had  first  fallen  from  the  body. 

Saint  Buno  seeing  prince  Cradouis 
wiping  his  sword  in  the  grass,  prayed 
tliat  a  divine  judgment  miffht  arrest  him, 
upon  which  he  dropped  down,  and  his 
body  disappeared,  either  the  earth  swal- 
lowing it  up,  or  the  devil  carrying  it  away. 
Saint  Buno  then  joined  the  head  to  the 
body ;  kissed  it,  breathed  into  her  mouth, 
and  prayed  at  the  altar  for  her  resurrection 
to  life;  and  before  mass  was  over,  the 
virgin,  like  one  newly  wakened  out  of 
sleep,  vriped  her  eyes,  and  rose  up — hav- 
ing no  mark  except  a  white  circle  in  her 
skin  like  a  necklace.  She  afterwards  took 
the  veil,  and  lived  many  years,  a  mirror  of 
sanctity,  and  performing  great  miracles,  spi- 
ritual and  temporal. 

Saint  Buno  prophesied  that  the  stones 
of  the  fountain  would  always  retain  the 
stains  of  her  blood. — It  is  recorded  that  a 
blind  maid  was  restored  to  sight  by  wash- 
ing her  head  in  the  fountain.-*A  man  lost 
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his  horse  by  the  theft  of  another,  for  pro- 
faning the  chapel,  and  upon  repentance 
discovered  the  tnief,  whose  arms  rotted  oC 
Another  who  stole  a  oow,  finding  that  her 
hoo6  made  deep  marks  in  the  rocks,  left 
her  to  the  owner.  Sick  children,  agues, 
fevers,  &c.,  were  cured  by  bathing. 


THE  BEGGARS    DIALOGUE. 
(FROM  SRAIMUt.) 

Expotinf  the  Practfcet,  Cheati,  and  Toipoitaren  of 
erafty  Beggar* :  with  the  Adraiitag es  and  PrI* 
Tilegea  of  that  Condition  of  Life. 

lride$  4*  MUoponus- 
L  What  new  thing  have  we  got  here?  I 
know  the  face ;  but  the  dotlies  methinks  do 
not  suit  it.  I  am  much  mistaken  if  this  be 
not  Misoponus.  Ill  venture  to  speak  to 
him,  as  tattered  as  I  am.  Save  tfaee,  Miso- 
ponus.— Jif.  That  must  be  Irides. — /.  Save 
thee,  Misoponus,  once  again. — M.  Hold 
your  tongue,  I  say. — /.  Why,  vrfaat's  the 
matter?  may  not  a  man  salute  ye  ? — JIT. 
Not  by  that  name. — J.  Your  reason  for't. 
You  have  not  changed  your  name,  I  hope, 
with  your  clothes.— M.  No;  but  I  have 
taken  up  my  old  name  again.— J.  What's 
that  ?— JIf.  Apicius. — J.  Never  be  asham- 
ed of  your  old  acquaintance ;  it  may  be 
you  have  mended  your  fortune  since  1  saw 
you,  but  'tis  not  long,  hov?ever,  since  you 
and  I  were  both  of  an  order. — Af.  Do  but 
comply  with  me  in  this,  and  111  tell  thee 
what  ttioult  ask  me.  I  am  not  ashamed  of 
your  order,  but  of  the  order  that  I  was  liist 
of  myself. — I.  What  order  do  ye  mean  ? 
that  of  the  Franciscans?*— 3f.  No,  by  oo 
means,  my  good  fnend :  but  the  order  of 
the  Spendthrifts. — /.  You  have  a  great 
many  companions  sure  of  that  order. — 
M.  I  had  a  good  fortune,  and  laid  it  on  to 
some  tune  as  long  as  it  lasted ;  but  when 
that  failed,  there  was  nobody  would  know 
Apicius.  And  then  I  ran  away  for  shame, 
and  betook  myself  to  your  college ;  which 
I  look'd  upon  to  be  much  better  than  dig- 
ging.— J.  Twas  wisely  done.  But  bow 
comes  your  carcase  to  be  in  so  good  case  of 
late  ?  your  change  of  clothes,  I  do  not  so 
much  wonder  at. — M.  How  so? — J.  Be- 
cause Lavema,  (the  goddess  of  thieves) 
makes  many  of  her  servants  rich  of  a  sud- 
den.— M,  You  do  not  think  I  got  an 
estate  by  stealing,  I  hope. — J.  Nay,  by 
rapine  perhaps,  which  is  worse. — M.  No ; 
neither  oy  stealing,  nor  by  rapine.  And 
this  I  swear  by  the  goddess  you  adore ; 
(that's  Penia  or  Poverty)  but  III  first  satisfy 
yon  as  to  my  constitution  of  body,  that  seems 
to  you  so  wonderful. 

1.  While  you  were  with  us,  you  were 
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pcrpetmOy  scabby. — JIf.  But  I  have  had 
tbe  kindest  physiciaii  since. — J.  Who  was 
thak?~lf.  Efcq  mine  own,  self;  and  I 
bope  nobody  loves  me  beUer.-— L  The  first 
timethat  ewer  I  took  you  for  a  doctor. — 
U.  Wbv  all  that,  dress  was  nothing  but  a 
dwat;  (hnib*d  oo  with  frankincense,  sul- 
phur, rosiny  bird-lime^  and  blood-clouts; 
and  when  I  had  a  mind  to't,  I  could  take 
it  off  again. — J.  Oh !  Impostor  I  and  I 
took  thee  for  die  very  picture  of  Job  upon 
tbe  dunghill. — Jlil  Ihis  was  only  a  com. 
piianee  with  my  necessities,  tho*  fortune 
sometiines  may  change  the  veiy  skin  too. 

I.  But  now  you  speak  on\  tetl  me 
a  Uttk  of  your  fortune ;  have  you  found 
ever  a  pot  of  mon^? — M.  No;  but  I 
baf«  found  out  a  trade  that's  somewhat 
better  than  youis  yet. — I.  What  trade  could 
you  set  up,  that  had  nothing  to  begin  upon  ? 
— Jf.  An  artist  will  live  any  where. — /.  I 
Qudestand  you ;  picking  of  pockets,  I  sup- 
pose ;  tbe  cut-pune's  trade. — Af .  A  little 
patience^  I  pritnee ;  I  am  turned  dien^ist, 
—I.  A  veiy  apt  scholar,  to  get  that  in 
a  fortnight,  (for  'tis  theroibouis  since  we 
parted)  that  another  man  cannot  leam  in  an 
age.— 3C.  But  I  have  found  out  a  nearer 
way  to*L— /.  What  may  that  be?— if. 
When  I  had  gotten  up  a  stock  of  about 
to  crowns,  by  begging;  by  great  good 
lack,  I  met  with  an  old  companion  of  mine, 
of  about  my  estate ;  we  drank  together,  and 
(as  tis  uanal)  he  up,  and  told  me  the 
Uttoiy  of  his  adventures,  and  of  an  art  he 
had  ^.  And  we  came  at  last  to  an  agree- 
ment, that  if  £  paid  the  reckoning,  he 
sbooU  teach  me  his  art,  which  he  very 
honestly  performed,  and  that  art  now  is  my 
lefCDoe.— J.  Might  not  I  leam  it  too  ?— 
if.  ni  teach  thee  it  gratis ;  if  it  were  but  for 
old  acquaintance  sake. 

Tbe  woiVd,  ye  know,  is  full  of  people 
dat  mn  a  madding  after  the  philosopher's 
stone. — J.  I  have  heard  as  much,  and 
I  beheve  it — M.  I  hunt  for  all  occasions  of 
iwiini^ng  myself  into  such  company.  I 
talk  big ;  and  wherever  I  find  an  hungry 
Imzaid,  I  throw  him  out  a  bait. — J.  And 
bow's  that? — JIf.  I  give  him  caution,  of 
my  own  accord,  to  have  a  care  how  he 
tnsts  men  of  that  piofession ;  for  they  are 
most  of  them  c)ieats  and  impostors,  and 
Kiy  tittle  better  than  pickpockets  to  those 
that  do  not  understand  them. —  f.  This  pro- 
logioe,  methinks,  should  never  do  your 
ImsinesB. — M,  Nay,  I  tell  him  plainly,  that 
1  would  not  be  tnisted  myself  neither,  any 
bither  than  a  man  would  trust  bis  own 
ffei  and  6ngeis.— J.  lis  a  strange  confi- 
dence you  luive  in  your  art. — M,  Nay, 
\  win  have  him  to  look  oo,  while  the  meta- 
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morphosis  is  a  working,  and  to  be  attentive 
to't ;  and  then,  to  take  away  ^I  doubt, 
I  bid  him  do  the  whole  work  himself, 
while  I*m  at  a  distance ;  and  have  not  so  much 
as  a  little  finger  in  it.  When  the  matter  is 
dissolved,  I  bid  him  purge  it  himself; 
or  set  some  goldsmith  to  do  it :  I  tell  him 
Ae  (;|uantity  it  will  afford;  and  then  let  him 
put  It  to  as  many  tests  as  he  pleases.  He 
shall  find  the  precise  weight ;  the  gold  or 
tbe  silver,  pure;  (for  gold  or  silver,  'tis 
the  same  thing  to  mie;  only  the  latter 
experiment  is  the  less  dangerous.) 

/.  But  is  there  no  cozenage  in  all  this  ? 
— M,  An  absolute  cheat  from  one  end  jto 
the  other.— J.  I  cannot  find  where  it  lies. 
— M.  1*11  shew  ye  then.  First  we  agree 
upon  the  price,  but  I  touch  no  monev  till 
I  have  given  proof  of  the  thing  itself.  I 
deliver  him  a  certain  powder,  as  if  that  did 
tlie  whole  business.  I  never  part  with  the 
receipt  of  it,  but  at  an  excessive  rate :  and 
then  I  make  him  swear  most  horribly  too, 
that  for  six  months  he  shall  not  impart  the 
secret  to  any  thing  that  lives. 

I.  But  Where's  the  cheat  yet  ?— 3f.  Tlie 
whole  mystery  lies  in  a  coal  that  I  have 
fitted,  and  hollowed  for  the  purpose ;  and 
into  that  do  I  put  as  much  silver,  as  I  say 
shall  come  out  again.  After  the  infusion  of 
the  powder^  I  set  the  pot  in  such  a  manner, 
that  it  shall  be  in  effect  covered  with  coals ; 
as  well  as  coals  under,  and  about  it;  which 
I  tell  them  is  a  method  of  art.  Among  the 
coals  that  lie  a  top,  I  put  in  one  or  more 
that  has  the  gold,  or  the  silver,  in't.  When 
that  comes  to  be  dissolved,  it  runs  to  the 
rest,  whether  it  be  tin  or  copper,  and  upon 
the  separation  'tis  found,  and  taken  out. 
— J.  A  ready  way.  But  how  will  you 
deceive  him  that  does  the  whole  business 
himself? — ilf.  When  all  things  are  done 
according  to  my  prescription,  before  we 
begin  the  operation,  I  come  and  look  about 
to  see  that  eveiy  tiling  be  right,  and  then  I 
find  a  coal  or  two  wanting  on  the  top ;  and 
under  pretence  of  fetching  it  from  the  coal- 
heap,  I  privately  convey  one  of  my  own,  or 
else  I  have  it  ready  laid  there  beforehand, 
which  I  can  take,  and  nobody  the  wiser,— 
J.  fiut  what  will  you  do,  when  the  trial  is 
made  of  this  without  ye  ?— Jlf.  I'm  out  of 
danger,  when  J  have  the  money  in  my 
pocket :  or  I  can  pretend  that  the  pot  was 
crack't,  the  coals  nought,  they  aid  not 
know  how  to  temper  the  fire ;  and  then  it 
is  one  mystery  in  our  profession,  never  to 
stay  long  in  a  plaue. — J.  But  will  the 
profit  of  this  give  a  man  a  livelihood  ?--- 
M.  Yes,  and  a  very  brave  one :  and  if  you 
are  wise,  youll  leave  your  wretched  trade  of 
begging,  and   turn  quack  too.— I.   Now 
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should  I  rather  hope  to  bring^  you  back 
Again  to  us. — M.  What  to  take  up  a  trade 
iLgaiDy  that  I  was  weaiy  of  before  ?  and  to 
quit  a  good  one,  that  X  have  found  profita- 
ble? 

J.  But  this  profession  of  ours  is  made 
pleasant  \xh  custom.  How  many  are  there 
that  fell  olT  from  St  Francis,  and  St.  Bene- 
dict 7  but  ours  is  an  order  of  mendicants, 
that  never  any  man  forsook,  who  was 
acquainted  with  it.  Alaai !  you  were  but  a 
few  months  with  us ;  and  not  come  yet  to 
taste  the  comforts  of  this  kind  of  life.— if. 
But  I  tasted  enough  on*t  tho',  to  know  the 
misery  of  it. — I.  How  comes  it  then  that 
our  people  never  leave  us  ? — M,  Because 
Aey  are  naturally  wretched. — I,  And  yet 
for  all  this  wretchedness,  I  fa)aid  rather  be  a 
b^[gar,  than  a  prince ;  and  there  are  many 
princes,  I  doubt  not,  that  envy  the  freedom 
of  us  beggars.  Whether  it  be  war,  or 
peace,  we  are  still  safe.  We  are  neidier 
pressed  for  soldiers,  nor  taxed,  nor  put  upon 
parish  duties.  The  Inouisition  never  con- 
cerns itself  with  us.  There's  no  scrutiny 
into  our  manners ;  and  if  we  do  any  thing 
that's  unlawful,  who'll  sue  a  beggar  ?  If  we 
assault  any  man,  'tis  a  shame  to  contend 
with  a  beggar :  whereas  neither  in  peace, 
nor  in  war,  are  kings  at  ease.  And  the 
greater  they  are,  the  more  have  they  to 
fear.  Men  pay  a  reverence  to  beggars,  as 
if  they  were  consecrated  to  God,  and  make 
a  conscience  of  it  not  to  abuse  us. — M, 
But  then  how  nasty  are  ye  in  your  rags,  and 
kennels  ?— I.  Those  things  are  without  us, 
and  signify  nothing  at  all  to  true  happiness : 
and  for  our  rags,  'tis  to  them  we  owe  our 
felicity. — M.  If  that  be  your  happiness, 
I'm  afraid  ye  will  not  enjoy  it  long.— 
J,  Why  so  ? — M,  Because  they  say  we 
shall  have  a  law  for  every  city  to  maintain 
its  own  poor ;  and  for  the  forcing  of  those 
to  work,  that  are  able  to  do  it,  without 
wandering  up  and  down  as  they  did  for- 
merly.—I.  How  comes  that?— 3f.  Be. 
cause  they  find  great  rogueries  committed 
under  pretence  of  begging,  and  great  incon- 
veniences to  the  public  from  your  order. — 
J.  Oh !  they  have  been  talking  of  this  a 
long  time;  and  when  Satan  is  blind,  it 
may  be  they'll  bring  it  to  pass. —  M,  Too 
soon  perchance  for  your  quiet. 


NOTES  OP  SIB  HUMPHRY  DAVy's  PIRST  ttC- 
TURES  DELIVERED  IN  DUBLIN,  1810, 
ON  ELECTRO-CHEMISTRY. 

He  apologized  to  the  audience  for  presum- 
ing to  think  he  had  any  tiling  to  offer 
worthy  of  interesting  them.  They  had 
\ieard  in  that  room  lectures  on  the  general 


science  of  chemistiy  and  dectridiy,  toi' 
which  he  only  meant  to  oflfer  a  sequel,  and 
desired  the  indulgence  of  those  tatheis  in 
science,  who  were  much  better  acquainted 
than  himself  with  its  investigation.  Tlie 
connection  of  electricity  with  chemistry,  by 
the  improved  Voltaic  apparatus,  had  led 
him  to  a  newly  discovered  country;  but, 
as  he  had  dwelt  there  only  a  *ort  time,  he 
could  not  profess  a  knowledge  of  its  boun- 
daries, or  of  all  its  phenomena ;  yet  be 
offered  himself  to  more  able  experimen- 
talists as  an  humble  guide.  Tlie  laws  by 
which  he  found  electro-chemistry  to  act 
are  invariable,  and  the  application  of 
electricity  is  as  universal  as  that  of  che- 
mistry I 

The  great  phenomena  of  a  thunder- 
storm, and  of  the  aurora  borealis  or 
australis,  are  hi|hly  illustrated  by  electrtK 
chemistiy,  and  although  it  has  not 
amounted  to  proof,  the  analogy  leads  to 
research. 

It  was  only  a  few  years  since,  that 
electricity  became  united  to  chemistry. 
The  ancients  had  observed  the  attraction 
of  amber,  and  chemistry  was  studied  in 
Arabia  in  the  eighth  century;  it  entered 
Europe  in  the  twelfth  century,  with  the 
return  of  the  Crusaders :  but  Helmont  was 
the  first  great  observer  of  nature  who  di- 
vested it  of  its  fable.  Baker,  Boyle,  New- 
ton, Stahl,  Kirwan,  Black,  Cavendish,  and 
Lavoisier,  brought  it  by  degrees  to  its  pre- 
sent state.  Previous  to  Helmont,  the  al- 
chemists, in  search  of  a  tincture  to  trans- 
mute base  into  perfect  metals,  and  to  make 
an  elixhr  of  life,  for  prolonging  the  age  of 
man,  tliought  to  rival  the  light  and  heat  of 
the  sun,  and  even  to  exceed  its  virtue ;  but 
modem  chemists  command  nature  by  fol- 
lovvin^  her  laws,  and  the  highest  reward  of 
their  investigations  is,  to  catch  a  gleam  of 
that  intellectual  light  which  animates  and 
directs  all  her  operations. 

England  is  the  birth-place,  and  Dr. 
Gilbert  the  first  scientific  observer,  of  elec- 
tricity in  modem  limes.  Harvey  and 
Lord  Veralam  were  contemporaries ;  Boyle 
made  the  electric  machine ;  Franklin  gave 
use  and  principles  to  the  science,  and 
asserted  atmospheric  electricity.  It  was 
not  yet  combined  with  chemistn'.  The 
train  of  fects  which  led  to  this  discovery 
was  first  hinted  at  by  Galvani,  who  ob- 
served the  spasm  of  a  dead  frog's  leg  on  a 
plate  of  copper,  when  in  contact  with  a 
silver  spoon.  His  Italian  biographer  says, 
tliat  Madame  Galvani  being  sick,  he  was 
cooking  some  frogs  for  her,  and  was  re- 
wardea  for  his  affection  by  this  noble  dis- 
covery:   he  supposed    that    the  animal's 
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jBBsdes  were  in  the  electric  state  of  a  Ley- 
den  phial.  In  1789  Humboldt  wrote  a 
(fsuto  Tolume  od  the  erroneous  supposi- 
tioo  of  an  ethereal  fluid.  Volta  said  it  was 
ekcCziCy  and  that  the  zinc  and  silver,  or 
line  and  tin,  were  similar  in  GalTanism  to 
glas  and  tin  in  electricity^  and  that  the 
pfopeities  of  the  Voltaic  pile,  which  he 
ioTeoted,  were  similar  to  the  dectricity  of 
the  oonmon  cylinder*  It  is  observable 
in  pioof  of  tbiSy  that  the  convulsion  of 
the  £rog  is  greater  with  the  electric  machine 
thaii  with  the  V^oltaic  pile.  The  (rog» 
if  dead  some  hours,  is  unaffected  by  the 
electricity;  hence  it  appears  to  be  the 
jcmains  of  life,  which  are  eicited  to  action 
by  the  contact  of  an  electric  conductor 
frith  the  cniral  nerve  of  the  frog. 

BenneC  shewed  that  metals  became 
dedric  by  contact.  'If/  says  he,  'you 
touch  a  plate  of  copper  with  the  blade  of 
an  iron  knife,  and  then  apply  the  knife 
to  the  electrometer,  a  feeble  shock  is  per- 
ceived, bat  it  is  sufficient  to  shew  that  the 
copper  had  given  a  small  change  to  the 
riettricity  of  the  iron.'  This  experiment 
is  repeated  with  like  effect  by  amber.  If 
line  is  exposed  to  water,  its  surface  is 
aooD  coated  with  a  white  oxide  or  rust, 
f  ahroni  and  Dr.  Ash  observed,  that  the 
quantity  of  this  oxidation  is  much  increased 
in  an  equal  time,  if  the  zinc  is  in  contact 
»<th  eopper!  the  difierence  is  as  20  to  1 ; — 
in  like  manner,  iron  rusts  ten  times  more 
in  cantact  wi^  copper,  than  in  contact 
wiihghaB. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  one  point  of  con- 
tad  is  as  powerful  as  if  the  metals  were 
»iM  on  one  whole  surface.  Hence, 
copper-^beathing  of  ships  with  iron  nails, 
and  pam  of  iron  or  copper  tinned,  are 
inore  pcnshahle  than  if  made  with  but  one 
metal 

XTo  beeontinutd,) 
» 

OS  THE  NECESSITY  OF  ANATOMICAL 
SUBJECTS. 

The  increasing  interest  excited  in  the  public 
pundy  since  the  late  attempt  to  pass  a  bill 
in  parliament  for  the  supply  of  subjects  to 
oor  anatomical  schools,  by  the  surrender  of 
|be  bodies  of  such  individuals  as  die  in 
jails,  hospitals,  or  workhouses,  and  are  not 
chimed  by  their  relatives,  certainly  calls  for 
some  public  investigation  into  the  real  merits 
of  the  case. 

The  intended  new  law,  as  it  pow  stands, 
°  ^  i^olting  to  the  feelings  of  humanity, 
as  it  is  inhni^  to  the  princij>le3  of  natural 
justice;  and  strong  indeed  must  be  the 
'«asoDs  that,  can  induce  the  legislators  of 
<wr  free  and  happy  country  to  pass  an  act 
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which  condemns  the  friendless  pauper  to  a 
post-mortem  examination,  from  which  the 
refined  minds  of  the  legislator  themselves 
would  shrink  with  abhorrence. 

Those  unforiuDate  individuals  whom  po^ 
verty  or  accident  reduces  to  the  necessity  of 
becoming  patients  in  our  hospitals,  are  the 
witnesses  of  scenes  of  pain  and  suffering;, 
often,  I  fear,  unnecessarily  inflicted,  both  in 
their  own  persons  and  those  around  them, 
by  the  attendant  surgeons  and  their  assis- 
tants, which,  with  the  horribly  mysterious 
accompaniments  of  instruments,  and  their 
frequent  use,  gives  an  added  pang  to  the 
contemplation,  that  they  themselves  may  be 
consigned  to  those  regions  which  exist  within 
the  walls,  where  their  mangled  remains  will 
be  doomed  to  a  degree  of  ignominy  worthy 
only  of  a  brute,  and  to  which  no  felons  but 
murderers  are  exposed. 

This  highly  important  subject  easily  re- 
solves itself  into  two  general  inquiries: 
First,  What  are  the  desiderata  in  our  ana- 
tomical schools?  and  secondly.  Whether 
the  provisions  of  the  new  law  are  calcuU- 
ted  to  supply  them  ? 

After  the  numerous  discoveries  in  Anato- 
my during  the  last  thirty  years,  both  in  this 
country  and  in  France,  which  have  been  so 
accurately  described  and  delineated,  it 
might  be  naturally  supposed,  that  no  fur- 
ther discoveries  can  be  made.  In  this,  how- 
ever, much  still  remains  unexplored,  particu- 
larly respecting  tlie  lymphatic  and  alraor- 
bent  systems,  the  use  of  the  pancreas,  its 
various  duct^  &c.  and  innumerable  other 
minute  particulars,  which,  however  fruit- 
lessly, still  engage  the  inquiry  of  the  learned, 
as  leaving  a  hiatus  in  those  courses  pf 
demonstrative  lectures  they  deliver  annually 
to  their  pupils. 

This  IS,  however,  not  the  only  cause 
assigned  for  theiiecessity  of  the  present  act. 
Surgety,  and  particularly  operative  surgery, 
requires,  from  its  very  nature,  a  constant 
supply  of  fresh  subjects :  all  the  operations 
in  surgery  demand  frequent  repetition  by 
each  of  the  students ;  nay,  I  have  been 
informed,  on  good  authoriw,  that  the  opera- 
tion of  removing  the  arm  from  the  shoulder 
requires  a  practice  of  twenti^  times,  to  per- 
form it  without  endangering  the  life  of  the 
patient. 

These  are  certainly  cogent  reasons;  but 
it  has  been  asked,  if  this  be  the  case,  why 
not  send  the  students  to  France,  where,  as 
the  repugnance  to  dissection  is  by  no  means 
so  great,  and  the  consequent  supply  of  sub- 
jects mora  plentiful,  their  studies  might 
be  conducted  with  much  greater  facility 
and  with  considerably  less  expense  ?  Un- 
fortunately the  answer  to  tliis  question  is  to 
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be  found  in  (he  Royal  College  of  Surgeons 
in  London,  who  obetinalely  refine  to  paas 
a  student^  however  ably  qoaliBed,  who  has 
derived  his  knowledge  from  any  source  but 
the  dissections  and  lectures  which  the  Lon- 
don hospitals  aflford  ;  and  from  this  cruely 
not  to  say  unwarrantable  jealousy,  has 
arisen  the  present  measure,  with  all  its 
revolting  enactments.  Surely  the  College 
might  &  satis6ed  with  the  qualifications  of 
the  candidate  on  operative  detiderata^  (if 
such  only  be  required,)  though  obtained 
in  France,  since  the  law  protects  the  pro- 
fession from  the  intmsion  of  fore^  com- 
getitors.  Surely  they  might  concede  this 
ranch  of  study,  rather  than  outrage  the 
feelings  of  the  firiendless  poor,  by  fean 
that  add  new  horrors  to  the  solemn  and 
dreary  hours  of  approaching  dissolution. 

But  there  is  still  another  branch  of  Ana- 
tomy which  demands  attention.  I  mean 
morbid  anatomy.  Bones,  muscles,  arte- 
ries, veins,  &c.  often  exhibit  symptoms  of 
disotse,  which  become  precedents  to  future 
cases;  these  are  at  all  times  desiderata. 
But  does  not  hospital  practice  supply  these 
in  sufficient  variety  and  abundance,  to  su- 
persede the  necessity  of  the  present  Act  ? 
These  are  the  only  true  desiderata  that 
appear  to  render  legislative  enactment  ne- 
ce^ary,  since  a  few  subjects,  if  properiy 
dissected  in  the  presence  and  under  the 
direction  of  an  attendant  sui^eon  of  proper 
qualifications,  would  fully  suffice  for  the 
general  course  of  Anatomy  nursued  in  our 
schools,  assisted,  as  it  should  be,  by  clini- 
cal lectures,  extemporaneous  instructions, 
and  plates  and  diagrams  suspended  round 
the  dissecting  room. 

But  is  this  arrangement  observ«l  in  the 
hospital  dissecting  room?  Are  the  stu- 
dents divided  into  classes,  with  their  work 
assigned  to  each;  and  a  superintendant 
over  each  class,  to  see  that  the  students  do 
their  duty  properly?  Is  silence  observed 
in  the  classes?  Is  there  a  superintendant 
over  the  whole,  to  demonstrate  facts,  and 
answer  such  inquiries  as  arise  during  the 
dissection?  Lastly,  are  the  hours  suffici- 
ently extended  to  allow  the  general  dissec- 
tion of  a  subject  for  any  particular  branch, 
as  the  musctes,  before  putre&ction  renders 
its  removal  necessary  ?  I  am  no  surgeon, 
no  anatomist,  but  since  Anatomy  is  a  sci- 
ence, and  one  which  involves  human  life, 
it  certainly  demands  to  be  studied  with 
correspondent  seriousness  and  system.  If 
this  were  every  where  observed,  surely 
the  gallows,  which  afibrds  numerous  victims, 
might,  as  formerly,  supply  the  tables  of  our 
hospitals,  without  the  necessity  of  the  pre- 
sent contemplated  disgusting  enactments. 


But  secondly,  Are  the  intended  new 
laws  calculated  to  supply  the  above  desi- 
derata ?  I  should  answer  in  the  negative, 
and  that  for  the  following  reasons.  1. 
Healthy  subiects  are  always  to  be  preferred, 
and  are  indeed  neoessaiy,  as  in  them  aH 
the  secretions  have  kept  up  a  sappiy  of 
nourishment  to  the  various  parts  of  the 
body,  which  present  themselves  in  thdr 
fiill  proportions  to  the  operator.  Now  thb 
can  scarcely  be  expected  fit>m  the  raisenble, 
aged,  and  feeble  inmates  of  the  woiUiouse, 
or^a  prison ;  much  less  from  the  wretched 
victims  of  dtseasq^derived  from  the  hospital 
itself.  Hence  probably  arose  the  horrible 
design  of  muraerimg  healthy  ndffects,  pur- 
sued by  Burke  and  his  gang.  2.  Tbe  dis- 
eases of  which  these  imfortunaie  persons 
die,  are  often  contagious,  and  fatal  conse- 
quenoes  miglit  ensue  from  their  dissection. 
Nay,  pould  it  be  commenced,  even  in  com- 
mon cases,  the  state  of  disease,  and  conse- 
quent exhaustion,  in  which  most  of  the 
patients  expire,  would  render  the  process  of 
putrefaction  so  rapid,  that  no  perfect  dissec** 
tion,  even  of  the  muscles,  could  be  efiected. 
3.  It  is  much  to  be  doubted  if  the  exertions 
of  the  humane  do  not,  as  I  most  sincerely 
pray  they  may,  by  establishmg  a  society,  or 
private  subscriptions,  for  burying  the  frieiid- 
less  poor,  defeat  the  object  of  thb  revolting 
and  cruel  measure. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  observe,  that  it 
would  even  have  been  better  to  legalize  the 
importation  of  bodies  from  France,  though 
this  is  revolting  to  humanity,  than  to  sacri- 
fice our  own  poor  to  supply  the  dissecting 
tables  of  our  hospitals.  Or,  as  iar  tfs 
morbid  anatomy  is  concerned,  have  antho- 
rized  the  attendant  physician  and  surgeon 
to  open  the  body  of  the  deceased,  attended 
by  tbree  students  and  a  draughtsman,  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  seat  of 
the  disease.  This  last  would  be  a  real 
benefit  to  science,  and  could  be  scarcely 
liable  to  any  formidable  objection  from  any 
sensible  person.  £.  G.  B.  . 

To  the  preceding  article  we  add  the  fol- 
lowing paragraph  on  *<  Subjects  for  Dissec- 
tion,'' from  Sie  Morning  Herald. 

*'An  article,  evidently  intended  as  ^feeler, 
has  been  put  forth  in  a  morning  paper, 
touching  the  foture  renewal  of  the  neranous 
dissection  project.  The  paper  in  question, 
awed  by  the  power  of  public  opinion, 
affected  to  rejoice  when  a  bill  to  create 
a  market  for  the  sale  of  the  dead  bodies  of 
the  poor,  was  knocked  on  the  head,  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  last  session,  and  pursued 
by  the  honest  execration  of  the  public  to  its 
ignominious  grave.  It  belongs  to  a  journal 
not  more  celebrated  for  the  loftiness  of  its 
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faDgogCy  tian  the  inooDstancy  of  its  opinion^ 
lo  aidemiir  to  niae  soinethiiig  like  a  feeU 
io;  of  regret  for  the  memoiy  of  the  disgust* 
iDgbiDyOter  whose  exthiction  it  had  pre- 
tended  to  trinmph.  It  hegins  totalk  or  the 
inlefesli  of  scieooey  and  Uie  piejadices  of 
mnkindy  in  the  establidied  cant  of  the 
pseadofhilosophic  school.  Thepromoten 
of  the  body-eeUiDg  bill  mean  nothing  more 
\tj  « interests  of  sdence,"  than  the  filling  of 
tbeir  own  pockets  by  obtaining  the  license 
of  the  legislature  for  the  open  traffic  in 
human  floh.  They  want  the.  glorious  prin- 
ciple o(  ^  fiee  trade,*'  under  the  influence  of 
whkh  so  many  thousands  are  now  djring  of 
Harratioo,  to  be  extended  lo  the  work- 
kooKs^  aixl  other  abodes  of  human  wietch- 
cdneasy  which  the  new  system  has  filled 
with  its  Tictimsy  in  order  that  they  may 
drive  a  profitable  trade  in  the  merchandise 
cf  the  grave.  It  is  with  this  view,  that  the 
riles  of  sepollore  are  to  be  violated,  the  last 
offices  of  religion  U>  be  turned  into  a  mock- 
07,  and  those  sentiments  of  pious  venera- 
tioo  wifli  which  all  people,  savage  and 
dvilind,  have  regarded  the  sanctuary  of  the 
tomb,  to  be  hooted  down  as  ridiculous,  by 
Act  of  Par&unent  I 

'^Iheprejtidices  of  our  nature!  Yes,  they 
are  those  prejudices,  which,  like  the  chari- 
ties of  the  human  heart,  a  set  of  cold  and 
cooceited  system-mongers  would  extirpate, 
to  introduce  in  their  place  one  absorb- 
ing passion  of  barbarous  selfishness.  But 
the  insthicts  which  God  and  Nature  have 
implanted  in  the  mind  of  man  for  the  wisest 
purpose,  though  they  may  be  insulted,  can- 
not be  subdued  by  experimentalists  in  sor- 
did legislation.  If  the  interests  of  science 
icquired  that  men  should  abandon  those 
sentiments  of  afifection  aud  decent  pride, 
wbidi  connect  the  recollections  of  the  living 
with  the  unoonsdoos  remains  of  the  dead, 
they  would  be  purchased  at  too  dear  a 
pnce.  But  they  do  not  require  it— more 
*oAj  and  less  mangling  would  improve 
airgery  beyond  what  the  modem  schools  of 
ideooe  are  likely  to  improve  it. 

'^  We  venture  to  say,  that  at  present  there 
ue  more  bodies  cut  up,  than  are  sufficient 
for  any  rational  purpose.  Books  and  prin- 
ciples require  thinaing,  aud  thinkrog  is 
tsborioos.  We  live  in  an  af^  impatient  of 
iadastry,  and  vre  make  "  short  cuts''  to  all 
sorts  of  aoqiiisitioos,  whether  they  come 
under  the  haul  of  learning  or  riches ; — ^but 
ttaveUeis  in  the  intellectual  as  well  as  the 
naleria]  worid  often  find,  that  '<  short  cuts" 
»e  the  kxigest  paths  they  could  take— tlie 
(oe  and  iIk  other  too  often  end  in  weari- 
ness and  disappointment.  It  is  easier  to 
c^pcnte  on  a  dod  body  as  a  butcher,  than 


to  study  the  works  of  great  Anatomists,  in 
the  painfiil  spirit  of  their  scientific  ambition. 
Hence  the  knife  is  every  thing,  and  the 
accumulated  learning  of  aoies,  nothing,  wifli 
the  student  of  modem  days.  To  gratify 
this  propensity  for  wholesale  cutting  up  of 
the  dead— 4his  rage  for  the  philosophy  of 
the  shambles— mankind  are  called  upon  to 
divest  themselves  of  the  instincts  that  are 
closely  interwoven  with  the  best  feelings  of 
our  nature— the  decent  affection  for  the 
remains  of  their  kindred — ^the  hallowed 
respect  for  the  repose  of  the  tomb  I  What 
a  price  to  pay,  that  those  who  are  chary  of 
their  own  bodies,  may  have  fine  scope  to 
cut  up  ours !'' 


ROMAN  aOADS. 


The  Roman  stations  of  Lancashire  were, 
Blackrode,  Ribchester,  Colne,  Overbo- 
rough,  Warrington,  Lancaster,  the  St»- 
tuntian  port,  and  Manchester.  From  the 
last  mentioned  of  these  places,  situated  in 
the  direct  line  of  communication  from  the 
south  to  the  north  of  Britain  on  the  west 
side  of  the  island,  Roman  roads  branched 
to  six  principal  Roman  stations,  all  of 
tliose  roads  having  the  Castle-field  as  their 
common  centre. 

Accordins:  to  Mr.  Whitaker,  who  with 
exemplary  diligence  and  perseverance  ex- 
plorea  the  Roman  roads,  that  from  Man- 
cunium  to  Cambodunum  commenced  from 
the  eastern  gate  of  the  Castmm,  and, 
taking  a  north-east  direction  across  Pic- 
cadilly and  Ancoat's-lane,  passed  over 
Newton-heath  by  Haigh-chapel  into  York- 
shire; that  to  Eboracum  branched  off 
ftom  the  Cambodunum  road  about  An.' 
coat's-fame,  and,  passing  through  Street 
Fold  in  Mosion,  by  the  townships  of 
Chadderton  and  Royton,  continuing  in  a 
north-east  direction  through  the  small  halt- 
ing station  at  Dttleborough  over  Black- 
stone  Edge,  to  the  imperial  city,  where 
Severus  died,  and  Constantine  was  bom. 

Tbe  road  to  Condate,  like  that  to  Cam- 
bodunum, originated  from  the  eastern  gate 
of  the  Castle-field,  through  the  village  of 
Stretfoid  by  the  Ford  of  the  Mersey  to  its 
destination :  to  Rigodunum  the  way  was 
by  the  Condate  road,  for  a  mile  at  least ; 
then,  taking  the  line  of  Throstle-nest,  it 
passed  over  the  Irwell  at  the  place  which 
gave  the  original  name  to  Old  TnS-ford, 
and  by  the  Hope  estate  to  Blackrode :  to 
Veratioum  the  road  must  have  issued  out 
of  that  which  led  to  Rigodunum,  about 
the  end  of  Hodge-lane,  and,  having  passed 
Eccles,  ranged  through  Barton  lo  War- 
rington.    The  way  to  Rcrigonium  com- 
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menced  at  the  north-west  gate  of  the  Ca»- 
tnimy  and,  peasing  acnm  Quay-street, 
advanced  nearly  parallel  with  Dean's-gate, 
by  the  old  churcfaryard  to  HuntVbank, 
crossed  the  Irk,  and  then  proceeded  along 
the  Strangeway's-lane,  oyer  Keisall-moor, 
to  Ribchester.  In  addition  to  these,  there 
were  several  smaller  roads,  called  Vicinal- 
ways,  from  Mancunium,  but  the  above  were 
the  principal. 


MEUU  AND  TUUM,  (mIME  AND  THIN£,)pil 
THE   BEION  OF   DISCOBD. 

(An  Allegory.) 
'»0  ibame  to  men  !  DeTl!  wHh  d^ril  damned 


Firm  concord  boldi,  men  only  disagree 
Of  creature*  raiiooal,  tbough  under  boi 
Of  heavenly  grace ;  and,  God  proclaiming  peace, 


Yet  llTe  in  hatred,  enmity,  and  ttrlfe 
Among  tbemaelvei,  and  levy  cniel  wart. 
Watting  the  eartb.  each  other  to  destroy : 
As  if  (which  miffht  induce  us  to  accord) 
'  Man  bad  not  hellish  foes  enow  betides, 
That  day  and  night  for  bis  destruction  wait.*' 
Par.  Lost,  b.  11,  /,  496.  &c. 

Since  the  fall  of  man,  the  greatest  differ, 
ences  that  ever  existed,  have  been  those 
between  the  distingubhed  personages 
Meum  and  Tuum.— Before  Man  disobeyed 
the  fiat  of  his  Maker,  though  they  still 
existed,  yet  were  they  united  in  one  sweet 
bond  of  amity  and  peace.  The  will  of 
the  one  was  the  pleasure  of  the  other ;  nor 
could  a  prevaricating  contradiction  dis- 
solve their  union,  or  interrupt  their  felicity. 
Tlius  proving  to  each  other  a  mutual 
support,  they  appeared  ready  and  willing 
to  defy  the  attacks  of  aspersion,  or  tlie 
sneers  of  malevolence.  Though  jealous 
mistrust  endeavoured  to  sow  the  seeds  of 
dissension,  vet  were  the  tares  of  the  enemy 
rooted  out  m)m  the  soil,  and  their  friend- 
ship by  those  very  hostilities  rendered  the 
more  endearingly  united.  They  appeared 
like  two  young  trees  of  the  forest,  whose 
intermingling  boughs  had  entwined  around 
each  other,  till  they  seemed  to  be  nourished 
from  the  same  stock. 

It  was  man  that  first  broke  this  sacred 
union,  this  perfect  felicity.  He  tore  away 
their  once  lovely  connexion,  and  destroyed 
their  friendship  and  happiness.  He 
placed  them  in  situations  tnat  ]  alienated 
their  hearts  and  dissolved  their  afiections. 
From  that  time  forward  their  mutual  ob> 
ligations  and  their  former  endearments 
ceased — they  were  buried  in  the  deepest 
oblivion.  Then  arose  that  bitter  enmity 
which  roused  all  mankind  into  one  con- 
tinued war&re,  and  never-ending  animo- 
sities. From  diat  ill-fated  period  may  we 
date  all  the  miseries  that  have  visited  this 


earth,  all  the  heart-breaking  sorrows  and 
unalleviated  griefii.  In  that  hour  may  we 
fix  the  commencement  of  all  that  is 
wretched,  evil,  and  calamitous.  The 
parent's  interest  clashed  with  the  son's, 
and  the  son's  with  the  parent's.  The 
brother  foigot  his  etster,  and  the  ties  of 
affection  seemed  burst  for  ever.  The 
mother  no  longer  smiled  on  her  child,  the 
child  sought  not  the  smiles  of  bis  mother. 
Horror  herself  added  to  her  crimesy  the  un* 
naturalness  of  her  cruel^. 

Henceforth  Meum  and  Tuum  reigned 
separately  over  mankind,  and  held  absolute 
dominion  over  each  half  of  the  world. 
But,  though  the  empire  and  influence  of 
both  these  monarchs  were  so  vast,  yet,  as 
the  boundaries  of  each  territory  had  never 
been  particulariy  fixed,  an  unceasing 
interchange  of  animosities  and  deadly 
hatred  was  cherished  by  the  inhabitants  of 
each  frontier.  Constant  feuds  and  quarrels 
arose,  and  much  blood  was  spilt  in  the 
bitterness  of  enmity ;  but  a  reconciliation 
never  took  place,  and  the  assigned  dis- 
tinctions of  country  remained  undecided. 
At  times  the  two  monarchs  entered  into 
open  hostilities,  and  marched  at  the  bead 
of  their  troops,  engaging  each  other,  in 
combats  of  the  greatest  fuiy.  Cities  were 
sacked ;  towns  and  villages  were  burnt ; 
and  the  greatest  cruelties  committed.  Fa- 
milies  were  plunged  into  the  deepest 
misery,  lamenting  tlie  blind  animosities 
that  entailed  so  much  wretchedness  on 
mankind ;  whoever  were  the  aggressors, 
both  suffered,  and  suffered  deeply.  Vic. 
tory  alternately  raised  their  courage,  and 
increased  their  pride.  The  conqueror 
shouted,  with  a  cruel  exultation,  and  the 
defeated,  still  rankling  with  the  wound  of 
injury,  imprecated  the  most  bitter  revenge. 
He  who  was  &voured  with  the  least  ad- 
vantage over  his  rival,  was  treated  with 
the  malignant  snarling  of  envy.  He  who 
was  guilty  of  weakness  or  folly,  was 
branded  with  insult,  scorn,  and  contempt. 

Philosophers  had  attempted  to  reconcile 
this  cruel  difference,  but  their  conflicting 
opinions  only  savoured  of  the  iuveteracy 
of  the  party  to  which  they  belonged. 
Their  sentiments  were  often  just,  but  their 
codes  of  agreement  were  imperfect.  This 
led  many  demoralized  fools  to  sneer  at  the 
insufficiency  of  their  wisdom,  and  laugh 
at  their  futile  attempts.  Some  of  these 
arbiters  of  mankind  projected  Utopiaa 
schemes,  which,  had  they  been  practicable, 
would  most  assuredly  have  been  of  good 
effect.  But  even  these  philosophers 
shewed  how  small  was  their  knowledge  of 
the  heart  of  man,  and  inculcated  in  tlieir 
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leiBoos  dMse  precepts  thai  flatter  pride* 
Hicy  were  generally  treated  wim  the 
gmlest  respect  and  reverence  at  the  courts 
of  their  respective  monaxchSy  bat  their 
advice  only  mcieaaed  the  existiog  hatred, 
»)  cherished  the  andiminished  enmity. 

Pods  txM>  sang  of  the  mutual  bliss  of  a 
RcoDdhstiao,  and  intimated  that  should 
9Kfa  an  union  take  place,  the  most  de- 
bgiitfiil  happiness  would  ensue.  .  The 
buds  were  believed,  but  it  remained  to  be 
decided  who  should  make  the  first  ad- 
vances. He  who  linl  stooped  to  acknow- 
ledf>e  his  error,  and  sigh  for  a  renewal  of 
fineodship,  would  only  have  been  regarded 
IS  the  dupe  of  in&my  and  cowardice.  In 
this  crisis,  when  otter  ruin  and  desolation 
seeoied  to  threaten  both,  when  the  efiiects 
of  their  hatred  had  undermined  all  that 
was  dear.  He  who  had  long  been  fore- 
told as  the  Messenger  of  peace,  He  who 
had  long  been  regarded  as  the  final  judge 
of  aatioos,  appesued.  Each  monarch  sup- 
posed that  a  migh^  ruler-  would  arise, 
who  ^loold  crush  the  power  of  his  op. 
poser, and levd it  in  the  dust;  eachima^ 
gined  that  his  own  kingdom  should  be 
iaaeased  by  the  unresisted  arbitrator  of 
mankind.  But  what  was  their  mortifi- 
calion,  to  find  that  the  long  expected 
PHnoespnmg  from  the  lowest  of  mortals  I 
What  was  their  surprise,  to  hear  him  con- 
demn most  of  the  favourite  maxims  of 
those  phflosophers  whose  wisdom  had 
lodierto  been  considered  unimpeachable  I 
What  was  their  chagrin^  to  see  their  pride 
hnmbled,  and  their  imaginary  greamess 
connled  as  worthless  vanity  1 

llie  authenticity  of  his  mission  was 
denied,  and  wfaaterer  was  the  difierence 
of  the  contending  powers,  they  both  agreed 
in  pronouncing  their  mediator  an  impos- 
tor. Hb  servants,  whenever  they  appeared 
at  the  two  coorts,  were  treated  with  insuH 
>Dd  scoro.  Some  were  ill-used  and  chas- 
tised; others  were  put  to  death.  At 
length,  when  the  cup  of  his  sorrow  over- 
flowed, be  himself  was  condemned  to  die 
with  malefiietors.  But  there  were  not 
wanting  partisans,  even  amidst  this  scene 
ofwictedness,  who,  witnessing  his  open  sin- 
eetitj,  his  uprightness,  and  his  zeal,  as  he 
attacked  their  governors,  both  admired 
and  apphnded  his  conduct.  There  were 
hade,  a  chosen  few  who  dispensed  his 
pieoepis,  heedless  of  the  cruelty  they  met 
^th  in  return.  But  a  superior  power  can 
nerer  be  controlled  by  the  idle  opposition 
of  man.  litis  mighty  Prince  and  Coun- 
ttHor  had  left  behind  him  a  Testament 
w'hidi  sufficiently  attested  his  divine  origin. 
He  had  bequeathed    to   them    his  will, 


wherein  was  the  only  guide  of  moral  con»> 
duct.  Contempt  at  fint  arose,  and  then 
peiaeeution. 

At  length  the  eyes  of  these  two  mo- 
narchs  were  opene^^  TTiey  saw  the  holy 
precept,  <'Love  yook*  neighbour  as  your- 
self/' They  beheld  it  and  admired, 
though  the  ii]|unction  was  often  opposed 
to  philosophy.  From  that  tinae  tiieir 
hatred  ceased,  and  all  distinction  was 
levelled.  Then  indeed  was  the  renewed 
friendship  of  Meum  and  Tuum  rendered 
indissoluble.  They  were  united  with  tho 
silken  cords  of  love,  never  to  be  again 
burst  asunder  by  the  fiend  of  discord. 
Contention  and  strife  left  the  worid,  and 
with  them  all  their  concomitant  misery; 
while  peace  and  good^will  returned,  and 
with  them  that  happiness  which  makes  a 
heaven  on  earth* 


Beaconsfieid. 


J.A.B. 


ON  THE  EXISTENCE  OF  BEAUTY. 

It  is  not  unusual  among  metaphysical  rea- 
soners  so  to  puzzle  themselves  about  words, 
that,  when  th^  are  at  a  loss  for  a  definition 
of  terms,  they  begin  to  suspect  there  is  no 
certain  idea  annexed  to  tnem,  and  that 
consequently,  they  should  be  ejected  from 
the  language.  It  may  be  from  such  con* 
elusions  as  these  that  many,  among  other 
erroneous  notions,  doubt  the  existence  of 
beauty,  forgetting  that  compound  ideas 
admit  of  so  many  nice  variations,  that  no 
single  word  can  bie  found  to  express  those 
ideas  in  all  their  bearings. 

The  definition  of  beauty  is  extremely 
vague,  but  we  may  periiaps  call  it  th»t 
quality  in  certain  objects  which,  through  the 
medium  of  the  senses,  makes  an  agreeable, 
thouffh  not  a  violent  impression  on  the 
mind.  The  principal  cause  of  beauty 
seems  to  be  a  variety  in  colour  and  shaoe, 
where  nothing  strikes  the  eye  suddenly,  but 
where  the  different  hues  and  forms  are 
so  imperceptibly  blended,  as  to  be  lost 
in  each  other.  By  attention  it  may  be 
observed,  that  bodies  composed  of  angles 
and  angular  parts  are  not  very  beautiful,  but 
only  those,  as  Hogarth  has  ably  shewn, 
which  are  formed  of  curves  and  curved 
inclinations.  At  one  time  the  idea  enter- 
tained of  beauty  by  some  persons  was,  that 
it  consisted  in  proportion,  while  others  sup- 
posed it  to  arise  fiom  fitness;  but  both 
these  hypotheses  have  been  completely 
disproved  by  Burire,  in  his  dissertation  on 
the  sublime  and  beautiful.  For  though  pro«- 
portion  and  fitness  in  many  objects,  particu- 
larly those  of  art,  are  causes  of  beauty,  yet 
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ean  neither  of  thembe  called  iU  source,  as 
ibey  are  ofieii  (bund  to  eziat  independent  of 
each  other.  We  find  that  irregularity  df 
shape  in  the  vegetable  world  produces 
beauty,  and  we  often  fee  in  beautiful  ani- 
mals, that  their  proportions  are  veiy  differ, 
ent^  and  even  opposed  to  each  other.  Com- 
pare die  stately  giraffe  widi  the  Arabian 
steed ;  the  relative  proportion  of  their  limbs 
sets  all  rules  at  defiance,  yet  who  will  say 
that  neither  of  them  possesses  beautv  ? 

With  respect  to  the  Platonic  theory  of 
fitness  constituting  beauty,  when  we  would 
draw  a  parallel  between  those  things  which 
are  grateful  to  the  sight,  with  the  utility 
attached  to  them>  we  are  compelled  to 
acknowledge  its  incorrectness ;  for  objects, 
and  those  limbs  or  appendages  of  animals, 
which  are  the  most  useful,  are  not  always 
the  most  beautiful.  But  as  this  essay  is 
intended  to  consider  the  existence  of  b^ty 
rather'than  its  nature,  the  reader  is  referred 
to  Burke  on  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful,  and 
to  Blair*s  lecture  on  Beauty,  for  a  closer 
investigation  of  the  subject. 
•  In  addition  to  the  beauty  perceived  by  the 
sight,  we  call  the  firagrance  of  perfume,  the 
softness  of  feeling,  and  the  chords  of  music, 
beautiful.  Besides  these  variations,  it  is 
often  found  that  the  same  objects  appear 
beautiful  to  one  class  of  people,  and  the 
contrary  to  others.  While  the  unwieldy 
Moorish  girl,  daily  fed  with  her  enormous 
dish  of  kouskous,  would  never  want  a  swar* 
thy  admirer,  she  would  only  disgust  the 
refined  European.  The  Chinese  philoso- 
]^er,*  with  all  his  jpravity,  conf^idered  the 
English  ladies  •*  horribly  ugly."  He  was 
astonished  to  find  «  red  cheeks,  big  eyes, 
and  teeth  of  the  most  odious  whiteness,  are 
not  only  seen  here,  but  wished  for;  and 
then  they  have  such  masculine  feet,  as  actu- 
ally serve  some  for  walking."  This  diversity 
of  opinion  has  led  many  to  conceive  beauty 
to  be  only  the  pleasing  result  of  fancy 
tutored  by  education,  and  that  its  aerial 
basis  rests  in  a  great  measure^ upon  the 
imagination.  But  we  cannot  suppose  that 
the  charms  which  so  greatly  operate  in 
the  actions  and  revolutions  of  this  life 
have  their  origin  wholly  in  fancy  or  edu- 
cation. 

He  that  would  attempt  to  divest  beauty 
of  its  reality,  is  only  endeavouring  to  rob 
man  of  part  of  his  happiness ;  and  if  by 
any  abstruse  disquisitions,  himself  should 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  does  not 
exist,  let  him  allow  the  world  still  to  main- 
tain its  long  established  opinion.  And 
while  this  '*  ignorance  is  bUss,"  let  him  not 

•Sec  Ooldtmitb'i  **  Citiien  of  tbe  Werld^**  letter  3d. 


labour  to  dispel  the  enchanting  ittuaon,  if 

indeed  it  be  an  illusioo.     For, 

••  Who  doth  not  feci,  antf  1  bis  failing  »}§ ht 
FainU  into  dlmnesft  with  Its  own  deligbt. 
His  ebanffing  cheek,  his  sinking  heart  confess, 

.  -The  might,  Uie  m^esty.  of  toTeiinets. 

But  to « argument. — One  of  the  reasons 
adduced  to  prove  the  shadowy  nature  of 
beauty  is,  that  it  is  by  no  means  an  intui- 
tive perception,  but  rather  the  efiect  of  edu- 
cation, it  is  urged,  that  there  cannot  be 
such  a  dissimikrity  of  opinion  on  an  exist- 
ing object,  when  the  mind  of  man  is  uni- 
vorsally  the  same ;  that  is,  the  same  in  its 
ideas  and  feelings,  though  its  poweis  may 
vary  in  difierent  peraons.  For  here  we  see 
that  the  same  perceptions  would  lead  one 
man  to  admire  one  thing,  and  another  the 
very  reverse ;  to  suppose  which,  would  be 
an  absurdity.  It  may  indeed  be  possible 
for  this  perception  to  vary,  as  the.  poweis  of 
the  intellect  vary,  but  it  cannot  be  imagined 
that  the  same  perception  should  contradict 
itself,  any  more  than  we  can  conceive  that 
the  same  reasoning  principles  will  at  once 
assent  to  and  deny  the  same  proposition. 
Now,  if  beauty  is  not  the  result  of  a  natural 
or  intuitive  perception,  our  ideas  or  know* 
ledge  of  it  must  have  been  inculcated  at 
some  time  and  in  some  manner.  We  there* 
fore  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  must  have 
been  insensibly  acquired  by  education. 

In  answer  to  this,  we  would  say  that  a 
lovely  object  is  the  same  to  sight  as  a 
musical  chord  is  to  the  ear,  where  all  the 
notes  are  blended  in  one.  It  is  true  that 
what  would  be  harmonious  to  one,  is  not 
entirely  so  to  another,  and  that  there  are 
degrees  of  harmony.  A  chord  on  one 
instrument  is  not  always  so  perfect  as  on 
another— one  chord  .  may  please  one  per- 
son, and  the  contrary ;  yet,  notwithstanamg 
harmony  remains  essentially  the  same.  Who 
would  be  so  absurd  then  as  to  dispute  its 
reality  ?  Thus  reasoning,  we  would  draw 
a  parallel  between  the  beau^  of  sight  and 
the  harmony  of  sound,  feeling  conscious 
that  there  is  an  intuitive  perception  or 
chord  within,  which,  when  echoed  from 
without  by  some  object  whose  qualities « are 
in  unison,  produces  that  sensation  which 
we  call  harmonious  or  beautiful.  It  is  true 
that  different,  and  sometimes  entirely  dis- 
similar objects,  will  produce  this  sensation, 
and  that  the  same  objects  will  not  raise 
the  same  emotion  in  every  mind,— yet  the 
efiect  is  universally  the  same,  be  the  cause 
wliat  it  will.  And  there  are  few  who  are 
so  sceptical  as  to  doubt  the  existence  of 
beauty,  because  they  are  at  a  loss  to  define 
the  cause.  Again,  reasoning  analogically  ; 
it  is  not  the  same  object  which  will  excite 
fear  in  every  person,  yet  who  will  pretend 
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to  deoj  its  militjry  mt  to  iffcr  it  aniively  to 

edacaCion.  Educatiooy  it  is  traeyWill  culti- 
nle  that  which  is  in  betngy  but  it  does  not 
jnodaoe  that  which  bad  no  pre-existence. 

It  has  likewise  been  niged  that  beauty 
aoit  indeed  be  a  creature  of  the  imagina- 
tioo,  when  it  can  be  classed  neither  with 
the  material  nor  immaterial  world.  That 
which  is  material,  it  is  affirmed,  is  capable 
of  being  seen,  felt,  and  accurately  described ; 
it  is  likewise  susceptible  of  resistance,  ex- 
tnsioo,  diminishing,  &c.  Though  its  atUi- 
biUes  may  not  always  be  entirely  the  same ; 
yet,  as  soon  as  it  is  completely  tiansformed, 
the  original  object  loses  its  existence.  If 
compared  with  beauty,  it  is  seen  that  its 
ot^e^  generally  spoiking,  are  only  per- 
ceived by  sight-— thieU  if  any  part,  or  the 
whole  of  it,  is  arranged  in  a  contiaiy  man- 
Dcr,  it  may  stiU  retain  the  property  of 
beauty;  and  that,  unlike  other  material 
thangs,  it  is  incapable  of  being  accurately 
deKTibed ;  for  ir  any  number  of  persons 
were  to  sit  down  and  enumerate  its  neces- 
9UJ  qualifications,  their  conclusions  would 
scarcely  ever  agree,  because  that  quality 
which  in  the  estimation  of  some  would  be 
caUed  beantiful,  in  the  estimation  of  othcfs 
woold  be  quite  the  contraty.  But  this 
cannot  be  the  case  with  any  thing  material, 
for  if  its  properties  are  cbanfl[ed,  it  imme- 
diately koes  its  fonner  name.  If  we  examine 
it  in  connexion  with  those  qualities  which 
aie  inmalerial,  that  is,  not  perceptible  as 
gross  matter,  we  shall  find  a  marked  dis- 
tinction. Were  any  virtue,  Tice,  feeling, 
or  passion  to  be  defined,  the  conclusion  of 
my  person  in  every  condition  would 
genoally  be  the  same.  Magnanimi^,  for 
iostaace,  is  a  noble  loftiness  of  mind,  that 
would  sooro  to  stoop  to  any  meanness  for 
td^asignadizemeDty  but  wooki  readily 
abmit  to  sdf-deprivation  for  the  good  of 
others.  So  it  ever  was,  and  is  now.  If 
*e  were  to  ask  any  iwmber  of  individuals, 
they  would  concur  in  dieir  description. 
Bat  ineoumeiating  the  classes  of  these  qu»> 
hties,  we  feel  convinced  that  beauty  belongs 
tD  neither  of  them ;  for  the  idea  of  it  is 
always  mutable  and  ofUn  contradictoiy. 

In  reply  to  this,  we  would  say,  that 
tkeogb  beau^  is  not  of  the  material  world, 
bm  merdy  a  quality  in  matter,  yet  the 
perception  of  it,  peihaps,  may  be  denomi- 
nated immaterial.  For,  while  the  medium 
ifanNi^  which  we  receive  its  sensations  is 
material,  yet  die  perception  itself  has  not 
^  groamess  capable  of  sight  or  touch. 
KoWyit  is  the  union  of  this  quality  in  mat- 
%  which  is  the  cause,  with  the  perception, 
*M  is  the  effect,  that  produces  the  sen- 
»tkm  of  beauty.  If  there  were  no  objects 
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capable  of  elicittng  thai  which  is  within, 
or  if  there  did  not  exist  a  feeling  of  the 
mind  to  echo  that  without,  beauty  could 
have  no  being. 

It  will  be  no  aigument  to  ny  that  these 
objects  are  susceptible  of  change,  and  if 
there  can  still  be  found  any  ideas  of  beauty 
to  accord  with  such  changes,  it  must  be 
the  result  of  the  imagiuation ;  for,  as  it 
was  before  asKrted,  me  idea  or  feeling  of 
beauty  is  called  forth  in  diflferent  persons 
by  different  means.  Critical  caprice  may 
offer  many  objections  to  fixed  rules  for  the 
necessary  qualifications  of  certain  objects, 
and  yet  assent  to  their  leading  features. 
It  may  often  suggest  the  alteration  of  a 
minor  part,  while  it  admits  the  general 
correctness  of  the  whole.  And  it  is  even 
so  with  beauty,  which,  to  the  judgment  of 
every  individual,  is  immutable  in  all  its 
most  important  principles,  though  not  con- 
ceded to  in  some  of  its  inferior  causes. 

Before  we  draw  up  the  conclusion  of  this 
essay,  we  will  glance  from  the  subject,  the 
existence  of  beauty,  supposing  it  to  be 
established,  and  make  a  few  observations 
on  a  more  generally  received  opinion,  viz. 
that  beauty  has  no  standard. 

We  grant  that  it  is  absurd  to  raise  a 
theory,  and  to  endeavour  to  make  nature 
subservient  to  its  laws.  But  if,  by  minutely 
observing  the  causes  by  which  she  operates, 
we  see  that  in  all  her  actions,  generally 
speaking,  she  works  uniformly,  it  certainly 
is  in  our  power  to  deduce  a  system  ac- 
cording to  her  own  laws  of  regularity — 
and  this  system  may  be  called  a  standard. 
If  the  reader  would  consult  the  excellent 
works,  before  mentioned,  by  Burke  and 
Blair,  he  may  see  the  causes  of  beauty 
accurately  assigned ;  and  whatever  object 
possesses  real  beauty  may  be  referred  to 
those  causes,  which  proves  no  less  than 
that  there  is  a  universal  standard  for  beauty. 
Where  dissimilarity  exists,  it  may  be  traced 
to  custom  or  education,  which  possess  such 
a  vast  influence  over  man  in  his  ideas  of 
all  subjects.  For,  as  Buike  observes  in  his 
dissertation  on  Taste,  <^The  pleasures  of 
all  the  senses,  of  the  sight,  and  even  of  tlie 
taste,  that  most  ambiguous  of  all  tlie 
senses,  is  the  same  in  all,  high  and  low, 
learned  and  unlearned."  Thus,  educa- 
tion, though  it  may  bring  us  at  length  to 
admire  what  is  naturally  revolting,  yet  it 
can  never  affect  the  reality  itself.  But  in 
order  that  the  mind  may  discern  correctly 
in  all  these  things,  care  must  be  taken 
that  prejudice  never  directs  the  judgment. 

On  the  whole,  if  we  have  proved  that 
the  idea  of  beauty  is  not  entirely  the  re- 
sult of  education,  but  a  kind  of  intuitive 
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perceptiooy— the  sensation  of  which,  though 
sometimes  excited  by  different  causes  in 
different  persons,  is  essentially  the  same  in 
all;  and  if  we  have  also  proved  that 
beauty,  so  far  from  not  being  capable  of 
definition  either  as  matter  or  quality,  is 
clearly  the  effect  of  the  latter,  we  may 
perils^  have  adduced  sufficient  to  shew 
that  it  is  a  reality,  and  that  our  ideas  of  it 
are  not,  as  is  often  represented,  the  result  of 
ftncy  or  education. 

Beaeotafield.  J.  A.  B^ 


VANITT  FAIR. 

By  Thomti  H.  Baylcy,  Btq. 

(Am  tkt  SmMmirM  189D.) 

To  Vsnlty  Fair  all  my  neli^bboart  have  b«eii 

To  •••  all  th«  tlghU  that  were  there  to  be  veen  ; 

Old  and  yonnf ,  rich  and  poor,  «rrre  all  hurrying 

there. 
To  pick  vp  a  bargmin  at  Vanity  Fair ! 

A  very  rich  man  ottentattoaily  eame, 

To  bay  with  his  loere  a  liberal  name  ; 

He  published  bis  charities  every  where. 

And  tliought  he  bought  Tirtue  at  Vanity  Fair  I 

A  lady,  whose  beauty  was  on  the  decline. 
Rather  tawny  from  age,  like  an  orer-kept  wine  : 
Bonglit  lilies  and  roses,  teeth,  plnapers,  and  hair. 
And  emerged  a  new  person  from  Vanity  Fair ! 

Another,  «o  plain  that  she  really  resigned 
Pretensions  to  beauty— save  that  of  the  mind  ; 
Picked  up  a  half-mad,  intellectual  air, 
And  came  back  quite  a  genius  from  Vanity  Fair  I 

A  soldier  came  next,  and  he  flourished  a  flag; 
By  sword,  gun,  or  bayonet  torn  to  a  rag  I 
He  had  faced  the  griin  mouth  of  a  cannon,  to  share 
Renown's  twig  oflaurel  In  Vanity  Fair! 

A  mathematician  there  made  up  his  mind 
To  sneer  at  all  things  of  a  frivolous  kind ; 
A  circle  he  TOwed  was  by  no  means  a  square. 
And  he  thought  he  enlightened  all  Vanity  Fair  ! 

Anotlier«  despising  reflnemenC  and  grace. 
Growled  at  all  who  were  near,  with  a  frown  on  his 

face  ; 
He  prided  himself  on  being  rude  as  a  bear. 
So  he  shone  the  eccentric  of  Vanity  Fair ! 

A  grand  politician,  unshaken,  withstood 
Individual  ill  for  the  national  good  ; 
To  mount  a  new  step  on  promotlon*B  high  stair. 
He  toiled  for  preeedence  In  Vanity  Fair  I 

A  d-deoant  bean,  with  one  foot  in  the  grave, 
Still  followed  the  ladies,  their  shadowy  slave ; 
Concealing  his  limp  with  a  strut  debonair, 
He  smoothed  down  his  wrinkle*  in  Vanity  Fair  I 

The  next  was  an  orator,  longing  to  teach, 
And  to  cut  a  great  figure  by  figures  of  speech; 
At  dinner  be  sat  in  the  President's  chair, 
la  attitudes  purchased  at  Vanity  Fair  I 

One  Railed  to  the  Red  Sea—and  one  to  the  Black ; 
One  danced  on  the  tight  rope — and  one  on  the  slack ; 
And  all  were  agog  for  the  popular  stare.— 
All  mad  to  be  Lions  in  Vanity  Fair  ! 

One  raised  on  new  doctrines  bis  personal  pride,— 
His  pen  put  the  wiadom  of  ages  a^lde  s 
The  apple  of  Kve  after  all  was  a  pear  : 
So  said  the  ReformYr  of  Vanity  Fair  I 


A  poet  eame  last,  with  a  fine  rolling  eye. 
His  shirt  collar  open — ^his  neckcloth  thrown  by  ;— 
Such  matters  evince  Inspiration,  he'll  swear, 
So  be  eUcks  up  his  portrait  in  Vanity  Fair  1 


THB    CONCLUDING   LINES    OF   "DAYS 

BBPARTBD,**  OR  -  BANWBLL-HILL  • 

By  the  Rev.  Wm.  Lisle  Bowles. 

An*  TB0D,0h  Loan  and  6Aviouft,on  whose  rock 
That  CnvftCH  is  founded,  tho'  the  storm  witbont 
May  howl  around  Its  batUements.  preeenre 
Its  spirit  and  still  pour  kito  the  hearto 
Of  all,  who  there  oonfets  thy  holy  name, 
Pbacb— that,  throagh  evil  er  through  good  report. 
They  may  hold  on  their  blameless  way. 

For  me. 
Though  dlsappoliitmeBt,lflco  a  moralng  cloud. 
Hung  on  my  early  hopee^— that  cloud  is  pass'd- 
Is  pass'd,  but  not  forgotten,— and  the  Hght 
Is  ealm,  not  eold,  which  reste  upon  the  eeene. 
Soon  Co  be  ended.    1  may  wake  ne  more 
The  oielodv  of  song  on  earth ;  but  thbb, 
Fathku  of  Hkav*!!  and  Saviovb— at  tliis  hour— 
FiTSBn  and  Lobi».  1  thank  thee,  that  no  song 
Of  mine,  from  youth  to  age,  has  left  a  stain 
I  would  blot  out ;  and  grateful  for  the  good 
Thy  Providenee,  through  many  years,  has  lent. 
Humbly  I  wait  the  close,  till  thy  high  will 
Dismiss  me,  bless*d  if,  when  that  livnr  shall  come. 
My  life  may  plead  far  better  than  my  song. 


THB  BLBGY  OF  LIFB. 

tntiUed  'lU  EUgg  tf  Uft.) 

Now  silrnce  reigns  majestic  o'er  the  gloom, 
And  pious  orgies  consecrate  the  tomb. 
Forth  with  unbending  steps  the  mourners  come. 
And  watchful  guard  the  sleeping  pilgrim's  home. 
No  sighs  intrude,  no  sorrows  bolst*rous  there, 
Disturb  the  unknown  eloquence  of  pray*r : 
No  voice  is  heard,  save  one,  whose  accents  rise 
In  plaintive  supplication  to  the  skies. 

And  see,  low  bending  o'er  the  new-form*d  drep 
A  mother  claims  her  privilege  to  weep— 
O !  who  may  tell  the  anguish  of  that  hour. 
When  death,  triumphant,  celebrates  his  powYI 
What  skill  divine  the  language  of  a  groan. 
Wrung  from  a  heart,  by  terrors  all  its  own  ! 
The  love  which  lingers  near  fond,  cherished  woes- 
Then  leaves  iU  object  to  a  long  repose! 

O  wake  her  not— she  dreams  of  Life  as  one 
Who  hardly  bears  the  mortal  vesture  on— 
O  wake  her  not— the  day-cold  sepulchre 
Hath  unknown  charms  and  blandishments  for  her .' 

Farewell,  fond,  cherish'd  excellenec  *.  thy  wees 
Have  fied  for  ever  from  thy  last  repose  : 
Thy  speechless  grief,  thy  sad,  heart-rending  pain, 
Shall  never  break  ihy  mother's  rest  again  : 
But  O  I  while  mem'ry  keeps  a  record  here. 
Great  God !  forgive  the  consecrated  tear  ! 

And  oft  when  thoughts,  nneonsctous  of  their  flight. 
Recall  thy  image,  beautiful  and  bright— 
The  smile,  whose  lustre  none  like  her  cnuld  trace. 
Who  read  its  meaning  in  thy  dimpled  face — 
The  thousand  promises  that  revel'd  there. 
Obedient  to  a  mother's  fondest  pray*r— 
The  soft  endearments  of  thy  sunny  hourf  ,— 
The  dawn  of  Mind,  and  Reason*s  nobler  pow'rs— 
And  that  last  parting  token  of  my  love. 
That  smile  in  death !— that  pledge  of  Joys  above  f— 
O  then— when  Nature  turns  away  her  head. 
Forgive  the  tear  that  mourns  her  comforts  dead ! 

Then  let  thy  sleeping  dust  unconsclons  rest 
In  the  cold  ehamlier  of  lis  parent's  breast. 
Secluded  there— tlie  storms  that  wake  the  earth, 
(Like  War's  wild  planets  rushing  to  the  birth^) 
Shall  lightly  pats  the  prison  of  thy  clay. 
And  winds  beguile  their  energies  away  t 
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Kevilw. — A  Brother's  Portrait,  or  Me- 
moin  of  the  late  Rev.  William  Barber, 
Weslefon  Missionary  to  the  Spaniards 
ai  Gibraltar^  4c-  4'^-  -%  Aquila  Bar^ 
her,  Wesleyan  Minister.  Qvo.  pp.  526. 
MmoUf  London,  1830. 

A  ciotdy  printed  octavo,  coDtainiog  five 
iMmdred  and  twenty-«ix  pages^  is  a  for- 
midable Tolixme  for  the  biography  of  a 
young  man  who  died  at  the  age  of  thirty, 
and  whose  life  was  not  diversified  with 
any  lemaikable  occujiences.  For  family 
partiality  and  fraternal  affection  we  can 
leadSy  make  a  considerable  allowance, 
but  w«  must  not  forget  that  the  time  and 
patience  of  the  public  will  not  submit  to  an 
immoderate  taxation. 

la  levying  this  impost,  it  does  not  how- 
ever appear,  that  any  design  has  been 
formed  to  atteuJL  the  pocket  of  the  reader. 
The  price,  only  eight  shillings,  is  as  dis- 
proportiotately  small,  as  the  volume  is 
nnreasooably  large,  and  unless  the  sale 
shall  prove  extensive,  the  author  will  have 
pecuniary  reasons  for  remembering  the 
day  whoi  he  passed  the  Rubicon.  If  a 
work  of  this  magnitude  be  necessary  to 
delineate  the  life  and  character  of  so  young 
a  man,  about  a  'doKen  folios,  each  as  for- 
midable as  that  with  which  poor  Job  was 
strai^led  by  Caryl,  would  be  required  to 
do  iustioe  to  the  great  founder  of  Me- 
thodism. 

Mr.  William  Barber  was  bom  in  Bristol 
of  pious  pauents,  in  April,  1799,  and 
received  a  religious  education.  Advancing 
to  maturity,  he  became  a  local  preacher 
among  tlie  Wesleyan  Methodists,  and 
after  passing  through  some  preparatory 
gradations,  devoted  himself  exclusively  to 
the  minisUy  in  their  extensive  connexion. 
In  this  capacity  he  removed  to  Gibraltar 
in  1825,  and  was  taken  by  death  from  his 
iiboiir  to  his  reward,  in  October,  1828, 
leaving  behind  him  a  name  which  will  be 
long  cherished  with  affection  and  gratitude, 
by  all  who  witnessed  his  piefy  and  zeal, 
and  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  his 


But  aUboQgh  the  essentials  of  Mr.  Bar- 
ber^s  life  may  be  thus  confined  within  a 
mmm  oompatf,  many  collateral  dicum- 
sbnoei  wfai^  are  foil  of  interest,  recjuire  a 
more  aoapte  developmeot,  and  this  the 
memoir  befoie  us  fiiUy  and  luminously 
sappiies.  In  his  early  life  we  perceive 
the  powerfol  influence  of  religious  prin- 
ciples opeiHting  wiifa  the  gradiud  dawn  of 
iBieileety  and  giving  a  deckled  bias  to  the 
jodgmenft  on  the  most  momentous  of  all 
The  struggles  between  grace 


and  fellen  nature  are  depicted  in  his  letters 
with  a  masterly  hand,  and  the  many  exqui- 
site touches  of  discrimination  which  ap- 
pear, prove  that  he  was  a  due  observer  of 
the  emotions  which  contended  for  the 
ascendency  in  his  heart.  They  also  bear 
the  most  unequivocal  testimony,  that  he 
was  not  an  inattentive  spectator  of  the 
scenes  which  were  passing  around  him, 
nor  of  the  remarks  and  conversations 
which  occurred  in  his  presence.  Of  many 
of  these  he  kept  an  interesting  record,  and 
from  this  source,  and  his  numerous  letters 
to  his  friends,  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
materials  which  form  the  present  volume, 
have  been  derived. 

Following  the  dates  of  these  letters,  and 
noticing  the  entries  made  in  his  journal, 
we  find  his  mind  expanding  through  each 
8ucceedif>gyear,  and  his  descriptive  powers 
acquiring  additional  vigour  and  diversity, 
from  the  acquisition  <^  new  ideas.  The 
letters  which  relate  to  his  interviews  with 
Spaniards,  and  other  foreigners,  his  iour. 
neys  from  one  town  to  another,  and  his 
observations  on  the  prevailing  superstitions 
which  he  both  saw  and  heard,  are  par- 
ticulariv  interesting.  Some  of  them  are 
rather  long,  but  they  more  than  compen- 
sate by  their  delineations,  for  the  room 
which  they  occupy  in  the  volume. 

Several  of  these  little  narratives,  inci- 
dents, and  anecdotes,  are  written  with 
much  sprightliness  and  vivacity.  The 
descriptions  are  animated,  and  perspicuity 
pervaaes  every  part.  The  picture  which 
they  furnish  of  Spanish  manners,  know- 
ledge, civilization,  and  refinement,  is  truly 
deplorable.  It  is  darkened  with  shadows 
in  all  its  parts,  and  exhibits  the  national 
character  in  a  condition  which  no  com- 
munity would  be  disposed  to  envy,  and 
no  enlightened  foreigner  be  induced,  from 
choice,  either  to  suffer  or  enjoy.  In  the 
country  parts,  the  forests  are  infested  with 
banditti;  and  in  the  town,  superstition 
reigns  with  unmolested  triumph.  Rob- 
beries and  assassination  are  or  such  fre- 
quent occurrence,  that  they  excite  little  or 
no  solicitude;  and  the  arm  of  the  law 
appears  too  feeble  to  arrest  the  progress  of 
rapine  and  injustice.  Scarcely  any  crime 
can  be  perpetrated  which  may  not  be 
conmmtea  vnth  a  bribe;  and  he  who  per- 
severes in  pursuing  a  delinquent,  is  m 
great  danger  of  falling  by  the  assassin^ 
knife.  In  this  state  of  semibaibarism,  vast 
multitudes  suffer  wrongs  of  whidi  th^ 
hardly  dare  to  complain;  and  although 
they  ki^w  the  mdividuals  \y  ^^lom  tliN^ 
have  been  injured,  and  are  mmisbed  with 
the  most  unequivocal  evidence,  pradenoe 
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and  personal  safety  recommend  8ilenoe» 
and  a  patient  endurance  of  the  evils  for 
which  they  are  afraid  to  seek  redress. 
Many  instances  illustrative  of  this  state  of 
things,  Mr.  Barber  has  given  in  his  letters, 
some  founded  on  his  own  observations, 
and  others  drawn  from  authorities  which 
leave  no  room  for  doubt. 

In  reference  to  religioD,  the  aspect  of 
affiiirs  in  Spain  partakes  of  the  common 
gloom.  A  stagnant  man  of  unmeaning 
ceremonies  spreads  a  netrwoik  of  iron 
oi'cr  the  human  mind,  encircling  its 
eneigies  on  every  side,  and  prohibiting  all 
possibility  of  esoape.  It  is  a  region  in 
which  mental  and  spiritual  ignorance  soon 
luiquires  a  maturity  of  growth,  and  where^ 
*  BUtk  Bwlftncholy  ilta«  tnd  roaod  ber  throws 
A  Mcatli-like  ■ilence.  And  a  dread  repotr." 

These  topics  Mr.  Baiber  has  placed  in 
a  commanaing  light,  and  the  perspicuity 
of  his  ddineations  gives  an  additional  aest 
to  the  general  interest  which  his  letters 
and  journal  excite.  In  these  departments 
no  one  will  think  that  he  has  been  too 
prolix;  and  few  perhaps  would  have 
regretted,  if  the  room  occupied  by  expo«> 
sitory  remarks,  and  theological  discussions* 
had  given  place  .to  a  still  more  diversified 
and  extended  detail. 

An  Appendix,  containing  serenty-two 
pages,  preserves  a  memorisd  of  Mn.  W. 
jparber,  who  died  in  August,  1822,  aged 
twenty -one.  This  biographical  sketch, 
written  by  her  husband,  who  was  ap- 
pointed so  soon  to  follow  her  into  ao 
eternal  woild,  embodies  a  pleasing  deli- 
neation of  genuine  christian  experience,  the 
particulars  of  which,  we  can  have  no  doubt 
that  the  life  of  the  deceased  lady  suoplied. 
Though  not  immediately  connectea  with 
the  memoir  of  her  transiently- surviving 
husband,  it  b  a  suitable  companion,  and 
seems  half  necessary,  to  hang  with  sable 
the  portrait  of  his  mournful  histoiy.  It 
is  written  with  much  simplicity,  sympathy, 
and  pious  feeling,  and  is  very  creaitable 
to  the  christian  character  of  Mrs.  Barber, 
and  to  the  head  and  heart  of  her  biogra- 
pher. 

Viewed  in  its  various  groupings,  this 
volume  presents  a  decisive  proof,  that 
**  the  ways  of  heaven  are  dark  and  intri- 
cate.'' We  sometimes  pereeive  in  the 
present  state,  causes  without  their  effects, 
and  effects  detached  ftom  their  causes; 
and  thu  creates  such  apparent  incon« 
gniities  in  the  dispensations  of  Providence 
here  below.  Hereafter  they  will  be  seen 
together,  and  then  the  daikness  which 
now  obscures  them,  will  be  for  ever  done 
away. 


Tlie  writer  of  this  memoir  has  every 
where  shewn  the  affection  of  a  brother,  but 
we  are  not  aware  that  in  any  one  instance 
he  has  sacrificed  truth  at  the  shrine  of  par- 
tiality. We  have  read  it  with  attention 
and  feeling;  and  though  we  cannot  but 
think  some  portions  might  have  been 
omitted,  its  intrinsic  excellences  nlake  an 
ample  atonement  for  every  cause  of  cono- 
plaint. 

■    ■  »       ■ 

Review. — Memoin  of  John  Frederic 
Oberiin,  Pa$tor  \f  Waldbach,  in  the 
Ban  de  la  Roche.  8vo.  pp.  372. 
Hoidtujorth.    London.    1829. 

If  any  memoir  b  worthy  of  being  trans- 
mitted to  posterity,  it  must  be  that  of  an 
individual  whose  whole  life  has  been  de- 
voted to  pious  and  disinterested  exertions, 
for  the  temporal  and  spiritual  good  of 
mankind.  Such  an  individual  was  John 
Frederic  Oberiin,  and  such  is  the  memoir 
before  us.  A  plain  and  unvarnished  pre- 
&ce  touches  on  his  works  and  labours  of 
love,  and  promises  to  devote  the  profits 
which  the  sale  of  this  volume  mav  afford, 
to  die  plans  of  instruction  which  the  pious 
pastor  established  and  cherished  during  his 
life,  and  bequeathed  at  his  death  to  the 
protection  of  benevolence,  and  the  care  of 
rrovidence. 

Tlie  Ban  de  la  Roche  is  a  mountainous 
canton  in  the  north-east  of  France,  and 
derives  its  name  from  a  castle  called  La 
Roche,  round  which  the  ban,  or  district, 
extends.  Its  situation  is  between  Alsace 
and  Lorraine,  and  includes  two  parishes, 
three  churches,  and  five  villages.  During 
the  reigns  of  Louis  XIV.  and  XV.  this 
territory  was  in  a  state  of  desolation,  and 
the  few  solitary  inhabitants  who  peopled 
its  deserts  exhibited  a  picture  of  misery 
and  degradation  which  language  wants 
energy  to  describe.  After  a  lapse  of  nearly 
one  hundred  years,  it  was  incorporated 
with  Ftance,  and  enjoyed  some  religions 
immunities,  which  the  persecuted  Protest- 
ants of  Languedoc  resorted  hither  to  enjoy. 
In  the  year  1750,  M.  Stouber  took  up  his 
abode  among  them,  and  began  to  pro- 
claim the  glad  tidings  of  salvation,  ana  for 
manv  years  his  labours  were  crowned  with 
much  success.  At  the  commencement  of 
his  residence,  the  following  characteristic 
anecdote*  will  shew  the  condition  of  the 
people. 

'*  Deiirinff  some  one  to  point  oat  to  him  tlie  prln- 
cIpM  iiehool-noase.  he  WM  condoctedlnto  a  miwrn. 
bio  eolt«fe»  whore  a  namber  of  ehlldrea  wero 
crowded  together  without  any  occapatlon.  an4  in 
80  wild  ana  noUy  a  state  that  It  was  with  some 
dlBeiilty  he  cooM  gain  any  reply  to  hie  iD^uirice 
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lor  the  flMit«r.  *7h«r«  be  U.'  amid  om  of  them, 
■a  som  M  •Uence  could  be  obtained,  pointing  to  a 
wttered  oM  man,  vbo  lay  on  a  little  bed  in  one 
earner  mt  U»9  apartment.  *  Are  yon  the  aebool- 
■alter,  my  good  friend  ?'  inqaired  Stonier.  '  Yes, 
•ir.' '  And  wbat  do  yon  teacb  tbe  children  ?*  '  No. 
thine.'  •NetUag,howittbat?>  •  Became  I  know 
seating  nyMlf.'  '  Wby  then  were  yoa  luttUvted 
K  joolmaster  ?*  *  Wb|.  sir,  I  bad  been  taking  care 
of  tbe  Waldbaeb  pig*  for  a  great  number  of  yean, 
aad  whea  I  got  too  old  and  infirm  for  that  enaloy. 
Bent,  tbey  sent  me  here  to  take  care  oi  tbe 
ebiUrea**^— p  d. 

On  the  removal  of  Mr.  Stouber,  Mr. 
OberiiDy  in  1767,  sacceeded  to  his  chaige, 
and  entered  on  a  life  of  usefulness  both  to 
tbe  9ou]s  and  bodies  of  those  committed  to 
his  care,  which,  with  his  scanty  means,  can 
find  but  few  parallels  in  histoty.  Duriog 
the  long  perioa  of  fifty  years  he  continued 
the  spring  of  action  to  all  around  him,  and 
future  generations  will  reap  the  benefits  of 
his  nnremittii^  and  virtuous  toils.  In  the 
distnct  of  La  Roche  he  will  be  remem- 
bered as  the  Alfred  of  his  country^  and  as 
an  apostle  of  our  Lord;  and  in  each 
character  his  works  praise  .him  in  the 
gate. 

To  bring  this  genuine  philanthropist  and 
eminent  servant  of  Christ  before  tne  reli. 
gious  public  is  the  design  of  the  present 
Yoiume,  and  no  one  friendly  to  the  nuraan 
race  can  peruse  its  pages  without  reverence 
and  veneration  for  his  character.  This 
the  writer  has  placed  in  a  most  auspicious 
I%bt,  but  the  fiicts  and  incidents  with 
whidi  tbe  picture  is  accompanied  clearly 
demonstrate  that  the  rays  are  not  too  lumin- 
ois.  In  the  eyes  of  those  to  whom  most 
of  the  features  are  inapplicable,  it  may 
appear  somewhat  flattered;  but  the  scene 
ot  bis  labours,  both  temporal  and  spiritual, 
win  attest  to  all,  that  his  numerous  excel- 
kDcies  have  not  been  fully  told.  To  all 
ministers  of  the  gospel  of  every  denomina- 
tion this  volume  indirectly  says,  "If  you 
vidi  to  approve  yourselves  in  the  sight  of 
God  and  man,  both  by  precept  and  exam- 
ple, go  and  imitate  ihe  conduct  of  John 
Frederic  Obcriin." 


Review. — Jnterpretaiiom  of  Prophecy, 
in  tpAicA  many  Predictions  qf  Scripture 
art  ehtcidatedy  SfC,  numerom  Extracts^ 
Src^  lihutratioTis  of  Prophecy  on  the 
injidel  Powers,  the     Bottomless  Pit, 

a^foSc     Dragon,    MiUenniuniy    and 
ing  qf  Christ.     Two  Vols,  Svo.  pp. 
430,  460.     Holdsworth,  London.  1828. 

Thesb  volomes  have  been  nearly  twelve 
raoDlhs  in  our  bands,  and  the  best  reason 
we  can  assign  fer  apparently  neglecting 
them  is,  an  unwillingness  to  give  an  opinion 
QD  a  tnuD  of  momentous  coodusiou^,  the 


data  of  which  are  involved  in  obscurity. 
Unfulfilled  prophecy  is  an  abyss  into  which 
numerous  authors  delight  to  throw  their 
lines  and  plummets,  and  each  fencies  that 
he  can  find  soundings  in  depths  which 
others  have  abarKioned  in  despair,  fin- 
joying  his  triumphs  for  a  season,  n  new 
adventurer  st6ps  forth  to  supplant  his  pre- 
decessor, and  having  lived  his  day,  he  also 
submits  to  the  destiny  which  he  adminis* 
tered,  and  in  a  few  yean  his  dissertatidhs 
remain  unread,  disregarded^  and  almost 
unknown. 

No  one  <Mn  doubt  that  unfhlfiUed  pixv* 
phecy  presents  an  ample  field  for  inquiry  : 
but  no  permanent  resting  place  being 
afforded  to  dispassionate  judgment,  imagi- 
nation usurps  her  station,  and  personates 
her  character.  Hence,  the  excursions  of 
ingenui^  arrest  our  attention,  imd  gain  our 
admiration,  unaided  hy  legitimate  argu- 
ment, and  without  producing  that  con- 
viction  which  every  writer  professes  to 
command,  and  every  reader  is  solicitous  to 
attain.  It  is  rather  unfortunate,  that 
scarcely  any  two  authors  on  these  myste^ 
nous  subjects  concur  in  opinion.  The 
building  erected  by  one  is  demolished  by 
another,  and  the  oonspicnons  individual 
or  remarkable  event  in  which  the  former 
perceives  the  assemblage  of  prophetic 
characteristics,  is  dismissed  by  the  latter  to 
give  place  to  something  that  is  deemed 
more  suitable  and  appropriate. 

How  applicable  soever  the  preceding 
remarks  may  be  to  writers  on  prophecy 
in  general,  the  work  before  us  claims  in 
them  no  more  than  a  common  share. 
Indeed  the  author  appears  to  have  been 
much  less  under  the  influence  of  visionary 
fiancy,  than  many  whom  we  could  easily 
mention,  and  in  most  cases  the  plausibility 
of  his  reasonings  enttdes  his  ooservation^ 
to  respect 

We  learn  from  the  preface,  that  ihe 
largest  portion  of  these  volumes  vfw  written 
and  circulated  about  thirty  years  ago  by 
the  Rev.  J.  L.  Towers,  but  that  political 
reasons  prevented  the  regular  publication. 
A  change  of  measures  and  of  views  having 
removed  the  embargo,  the  present  editor, 
Mr.  William  Vint,  being  proselyted  to  the 
theory  which  these  volumes  contain,  has^ 
with  some  trifling  alterations,  ventured  to 
send  them  into  t1^  worid.  To  the  original 
compiler  and  author,  the  work  must  fmve 
been  a  laborious  undertaking.  The  autho- 
rities to  whom  he  refers  are  both  numerous 
and  highly  respectable,  and  the  quotations 
which  he  has  selected  are  ingeniously  woven 
into  a  web  which  accommodates  itself  to  his 
own  theory. 
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Of  the  ^New  Illustrations  of  Prophecy 
io  five  Dissertatioos  on  the  Infidel  Power, 
the  Abyss,  or  bottomless  Pit,  Uie  symbolic 
Dragon,  a  Millennium,  and  the  Coming  of 
Christ,"  the  language  of  Mr.  Vint  is  not 
veiy  sanguine.  He  considers  that  he  has 
to  encounter  sentiments  and  expectations 
which  have  been  cherished  by  me  profes- 
sors of  ChristianiW  through  a  long  succes- 
sion of  ages,  ana  also  modem  opinions, 
which  are  maintained  not  only  by  the 
fraternity  of  a  new  school  of  prophets, 
popular  within  a  limited  sphere,  but  by 
writers  of  first-rate  ability. 

Independently  of  the  support,  which  die 
numerous  passages  quoted,  yield  to  the 
respective  views  and  hypotheses  of  Mr. 
Towers  and  Mr.  Vint,  they  will  be  found 
both  amusing  and  instructive  as  branches 
of  history,  developing  manners  and  cus. 
toms,  now  grown  ol»olete,  and  detecting 
habits  of  thinking  and  reflection,  which, 
under  given  circumstances,  associate  them- 
selves with  the  human  character. 

Against  the  general  expectation,  that,  at 
the  Millennium  Christ  shall  make  his  per- 
sonal  appearance,  and  rei$(n  on  earth  a 
thousana  years,  the  authors  of  these  volumes 
enter  their  protest;  and  respecting  the 
nature  of  this  eventful  era,  their  views  are 
less  visionary  than  those  of  several,  which, 
on  former  occasions,  we  have  been  called 
to  notice.  Throughout  the  whole  of  these 
volumes,  we  discover  but  little  of  that 
inflammatory  fever,  under  the  influence  of 
which,  many  works  on  prophecy  have 
started  into  existence.  Thus  far  we  are 
invited  to  a  calm  and  dispassionate  inves- 
tigation. Nor  are  we*  aisappointed,  al- 
though to  us  the  conclusions  are  sometimes 
less  obvious  than  to  their  respective  authors. 
With  them  in  some  degree  the  sanguine 
temperament  takes  another  turn,  though  we 
cannot  but  regret,  that  any  portion  of 
political  feeling  and  opinion  should  be 
suffered  to  mingle  with  '<  Illustrations  of 
Prophecy." 

♦ 

Review. — Sympathy  ;  or  the  Mourner 
advised  and  comoted.  By  the  Rev.  John 
Bruce, Liverpool,  \2mo.pp.Z\0,  West- 
ley^  London^  1829. 

Wb  cannot  but  admire  the  neatness,  the 
delicacy,  and  even  elegance,  with  which 
this  volume  is  put  out  of  hand.  Tlie  paper 
is  of  a  very  superior  quality,  the  typography 
is  excellent,  and  the  frontispiece  is  really 
beautifiil,  whether  we  view  the  design  by 
Pennie,  or  its  execution  by  Robertson.  To 
a  fastidious  cockney,  the  presumption  of 
Liverpool  in  attempting  to  rival  the  pro- 


ductions of  the  Metropolis,  may  be  more 
apparent  than  its  spirit  of  successful  enter- 
prise ;  but  a  lesson  may  be  learnt  from  this 
emporium  of  the  Atlantic,  that 

*«  Bnrr,  to  which  th>  ignoble  mind's  a  sUve, 
li  emdlation  in  the  learu'd  and  brave. 

If,  however,  this  work  had  nothing  to 
recommend  it^  to  notice,  besides  dress  and 
appearance,  we  should  have  deemed  them 
too  trifling  to  merit  the  least  attention. 
Happily  its  contents  coincide  with  its  deco- 
rations, and  present  an  unequivocal  title  to 
the  respect  which  it  otherwise  claims.  It 
is  divided  into  eight  chapters,  which  resoec- 
tively  treat  of  the  Mourner's  Sorrows,  IXi- 
ties.  Exercises,  Resources,  Advanti^;es,  Mo- 
tives to  Submission,  Consoktions,  and  An- 
ticipations. In  each  and  all  of  these, 
human  nature  is  surveyed  by  the  light 
of  revelation,  in  connexion  with  the  evils 
of  life.  The  latter  furnish  endless  causes 
for  lamentation,  but  the  former  administers 
the  balm  of  consolation  to  enliven  hope, 
and  rescue  the  spirit  from  despondency. 
In  moments  of  bodily  privations  and  men- 
tal anguish,  the  sympathies  of  common 
friendship  tend  in  no  small  degree  to  soften 
the  rigours  of  distress,  but  the  power  of 
these  is  limited,  both  in  energy  aiid  extent. 
True  genuine  relief  must  be  sought  in  a 
higher  source^  and  this  can  be  found  only 
in  God. 

Nor  is  it  to  the  sufierings  which  are 
merely  personal,  that  the  author  confines 
his  observations.  The  heart  bleeds  under 
family  bereavements,  and  wants  some  fond 
breast  on  which  to  rely,  for  a  mitigation 
of  its  woes.  Partial  and  uncertain  is  the 
consolation  that  man  can  communicate. 
His  greatest  power  lies  in  his  access  to  the 
throne  of  grace,  and  nothing  short  of  an 
application  to  this,  can  ease  the  throbbings 
Ota  wounded  heart. 

The  numerous  and  appropriate  appeals 
which  Mr.  Bruce  has  made  to  the  book  of 
God,  place  the  compassions  and  sympa- 
thies of  Deity  towards  suffering  humanity, 
in  an  amiable  and  affecting  light.  The 
distance  which  omnipotence  and  infinity 
present,  is  overcome  by  the  greatness  of  di- 
vine condescetision.  This  shines  in  the 
economy  of  nature,  is  developed  in  the 
dispensations  of  providence,  but  appears 
witn  brightest  lustre  in  the  system  of  gospel 
redemption,  established  for  the  salvation  of 
the  human  soul. 

From  some  observations  made  in  an 
advertisement  prefixed  to  the  chapters,  it 
would  appear,  that  the  author  is  not  dealing 
"Io  the  false  commerce  of  a  troth  onfelt" 

•'  The  volume,"  he  tays,  ••  now  presented  to  the 
Mourner*  has  some  claim  on  his  atteotion  and  re< 
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gmrd,  M  it  is  tbc  fndt  of  penonal  eziMrleoce  In  the 
WMM  •/ 4oamti«  »af  u]«b.  When  the  antbor  dU- 
eiMMtte  Sorrows,  uid  depieU  the  Exercitet  of  the 
Uraatfd,  he  throws  open  the  window  of  bis  own 
Lcart ;  when  he  enforces  their  duties,  he  reeom- 
Bnds  the  line  of  eonduct  which  he  himself  hM  been 
safidtBestoporsue;  and  when  he  points  toResoarees 
aad  ad0tBi»toTs  Consolation,  he  declares  the  things 
-  wtiich  he  has  heard,  which  he  has  seen  with  his 
efcs,  whicb  he  has  looked  open,  and  which  his 
hands  bare  handled.**  His  ottcial  character,  as 
rinlster  of  the  Liverpool  Necropolis,  ba^  aflbrded 
hosi  daily  opportanittes  of  eonversinf  with  the 
WreaTed.  At  each  seasons,  there  has  been  little 
reserre.  Tbe  sorrowfnl.  in  the  very  act  of  comma. 
nicaUnf  to  otbtrs  tbeir  grief,  seem  to  And  a  tempo- 
rary rabcf.  An  adrantage  has  thus  been  glTsn 
ts  the  writer,  in  applying  himself  to  this  subject, 
wbicb  baa  faUeo  to  tbe  lot  of  few.**    p.  It. 

In  the  fifth  chapter  oo  ^'Tlie  Moamer's 
AdTuytageSy"  and  also  in  the  sixth  on 
« Motives  Id  Submiasiony''  we  have  aome 
vahahle  inatractton.  But  the  seventh  on 
tktt  '*Moafiier*a  Cooaolatknis,"  and  the 
m^A  im  has  '^  Anticipations,*'  are  the 
most  animating  and  attractive.  Tlie  con- 
chssion  is  leplete  with  obvious  inferences, 
drawn  firom  aU  the  precedinff  topics,  unfold- 
ing tbe  munerous  and  varied  evils  of  which 
sin  is  the  prolific  parent,  and  exhibiting  the 
counteracting  influence,  which,  throueh  the 
of  the  gospel)  the  Spirit  of  God 
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For  those  who  mourn,  ^  Sympathy''  is  a 
book  that  will  be  fouiid  to  contain  much 
teodeniess  and  kindred  feeling.  It  vibrates 
on  thediords  of  anguish,  and  none  but  the 
faardened  and  the  profligate  can  peruse 
it  without  adv«mtage. 


Review. — Letters  an  Miniom,    By  WiU 

Ham  Swaiif  AiUshnary  in  Siberia,  with 

an  IntroAictory  Prejface,  by.   William 

Orme.     t2mo.  pp.  340.      Westleyand 

Co^  Lomion,  1830. 

So  much  has  been  said  of  late  years  on  the 

natoe,  difficulties,  aud  character  of  foreign 

Miiaon<,  tfiat,  generally  speaking,  but  little 

original  matter  is  to  be  expected.    When 

however,  new  regions  are  explored,  and  the 

misionary  is  brought  into  contact  with  difi- 

taut  brandies  of  the  human  femily,  with 

whose  previous  history  we  have  but  lit- 

&  acauaintance,  the  mind  of  tlie  reader 

is  on  the  alert  to  peruse  the  accounts  which 

he  transmits  to  his  native  land. 

It  was  with  feelings  thus  excited,  that  we 
commgyied  the  examination  of  this  volume, 
and  to  this  we  were  led  by  the  title,  which 
aooounces  it  as  ''  Letters  on  Ktssions,  by 
William  Swan,  Missionary  in  Siberia." 
UafortODately  however,  for  these  anticipa- 
tioQs,  all  the  letters  are  without  dates,  dnd 
The  pboe  vHiere  they  were  written  is  left  to 
the  coofecture  of  the  reader.  In  addition  to 
thisyth^  have  to  more  reference  to  Siberia 
than  they  hate  to  Euclid's  Elements,  or  to 


the  arches  of  Blackfriars-bridge,  Recover- 
ing from  the  mistake  into  which  we  fell,  by 
not  duly  considering  the  literal  import  of  a 
takingly-constituted  titlepage,  we  bid  adieu 
to  the  snows  of  Siberia,  and  to  its  forlorn 
inhabitants,  and  simply  survey  these  letters, 
on  missions  in  general,  by  their  own  light, 
without  asking  when  they  were  written, 
or  where  their  author  resides. 

To  the  writer's  view,  the  great  subject  of 
missions  appears  in  all  its  relative  and 
intrinsic  importance.  This  he  discusses 
with  mudi  comprehensiveness  of  thought, 
and  great  acuteness  of  observation,  in 
twenty-one  letters.  In  these,  he  weighs, 
with  due  deliberation,  the  nature  of  a  mis- 
sionary's life;  and  points  out,  in  their 
various  branches,  the  Qualifications  neces- 
sary for  his  arduous  unaertaking.  Of  Mr. 
Swan*s  general  principles  there  can  be 
scarcelv  room  for  two  opinions.  Ihey 
seem  K>uuded  on  the  duty  of  Christians  to 
send  the  gospel  into  heathen  lands,  and 
inculcate  a  firm  reliance  for  support,  on 
that  divine  assistance  which  is  promised  in 
the  word  of  God.  But  when  fiiom  this 
general  ground  he  proceeds  to  enter  into 
details,  the  localities  of  preconcerted  plans 
become  too  prominent  for  universal  appro- 
bation, and  perhaps,  in  some  instances,  his 
zeal  may  trespass  on  the  bounds  of  pru- 
dence. The  thirteenth  letter  on  "  the  best 
means  of  convincing  tlie  heathen  of  the 
truth  of  Christianity,"  is  fiiU  of  sotmd  sense, 
and  is  luminously  written. 

The  introductoiy  prefiice,  by  Mr.  Orme, 
has  rather  too  much  of  a  controversial 
aspect,  for  its  station  and  professed  charac- 
ter. Hence,  the  writer  is  led  into  digres- 
sions which  might  have  been  more  suitable 
on  many  other  occasions.  It^  however, 
displays  a  mind  actively  alive  to  the  state 
of  the  heathen,  and  to  the  interests  of  tlie 
missionary  cause;  and  concludes  with  a 
warm  address  to  Christians,  in  every  sphere 
of  life,  to  exert  themselves  in  promoting  it 
with  unanimity  and  active  cooperation. 
Mr.  Swan  and  Mr.  Orme,  are  two  excel- 
lent advocales  for  missionary  exertions,  and 
it  is  scarcely  probable  that  they  will  plead 


Review.— TAe  Cabinet  Cyclopadia^  con*' 
ducted  b^  the  Hev.  Difmysna  Lardner, 
LL,  £>.,  4rc*  ^'C,  Auisted  by  eminent 
lUeraryy  and  scientific  men.  The  history 
of  Maritime  and  Inland  Discovery y  in 
iVols.  VoLL  \2mo.pp.4\0.  Long- 
many  London,  1830. 
This  volume  commences  with  the  early 
ages  of  the  world,  and  traces,  in  a  brief 
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but  perspicuous  manner,  the  progress  of 
discovery  among  the  various  nations  of  the 
earth,  from  the  immediate  descendants  of 
Noah,  down  to  the  birth  of  Columbus,  and 
the  era  of  his  sublime  discovery  of  America. 
It  is  repLete  with  valuable  information  in  its 
various  departments,  and  furnishes  the  best 
vehicle  of  its  own  leoomroendation.  To 
give  a  full  enumeration  of  its  excellencies 
would  be  an  arduous  task,  and  eveiy  effort 
but  tfiat  which  would  transcribe  the  vo» 
lame,  must  leave  it  incomplete.  We  shall 
therefore  select  from  its  pages  such  frag- 
ments and  incidents,  as  will  justify  the 
observations  already  made,  and  enable  the 
reader  to  judge  of  the  whole  work  from  the 
specimens  submitted  to  his  inspection. 

Traditionary  legend  respecting  the  early 
discovery  of  Am^ica. 

•*  SiTv  qf  Me  ilAiwif  rifWfw.— Tliere  li  rery  lit. 
tit  reason,  however,  to  belieTe  that  the  Aralilant 
were  accottomed  to  make  distant  voyages  on  the 
ocean  or  Sea  of  Darkness.  The  only  eTidence 
that  they  ever  attempted  snch  a  narlfation  it 
found  In  the  remarkable  story  of  the  Almacrurlm, 
related  In  nearly  the  same  words  by  Ibn  ei  Vardi 
and  Bdrisl.  The  former  of  these  writers,  after 
deseribing  Lisbon,  adds,  that  eight  persons  from 
that  city,  cnrioQS  to  know  what  was  beyond  the 
sea,  eqalpped  a  vessel  with  all  necessary  provi- 
sions for  a  long  voyage,  and  swore  not  to  return 
till  they  had  found  the  end  of  the  sea  and  the  land 
at  the  west  They  advanced  eleven  days  in  the 
•pen  sea.  and  then  twelve  days  more  In  a  sea  of 
unfathomable  depth  with  immense  waves.  The 
winds  carried  them  to  the  snath,  and  they  at  last 
arrived  at  an  island  to  which  they  gave  the  name 
Of  Oanam.  or  the  island  of  sheep ;  but  the  flesh 
of  the  sheep  which  they  found  there  was  too  bit> 
fer  to  be  eaten.  They  took  water,  however,  and 
continuing  their  voyaM  towards  the  south,  on  the 
twelfth  day  discovered  an  inhabited  island.  The 
men  were  large  and  red.  At  the  end  of  three 
days  au  Arabian  interpreter  came  to  them,  in 
order  to  learn  the  purpose  of  their  voyage.  The 
king  being  made  acquainted  with  their  intentions, 
told  them  that  he  had  sent  persons  to  explore  the 
ocean,  who.  having  sailed  westward  for  a  month, 
were  surprised  with  a  thick  darkness,  and  forced 
to  return.  The  adventurers  from  Lisbon,  hearing 
that  they  were  a  month's  sail  from  home,  hastenea 
to  return  ;  and  in  memory  of  that  event  a  onarter 
of  the  city  received  the  name  of  Jlmagrurim,  the 
Wanderers,  a  name  which  it  retained  in  tlie  time 
of  Ibn  el  Vardl.  who  died  in  \356.  This  attempt 
to  reach  the  end  of  the  ocean  was  made  in  1147, 
and  was  probably  not  the  only  enterprise  of  the 
kind  :  in  1291  a  similar  attempt  was  made  by  two 
Genoese,  of  whose  fato  or  success,  however,  no 
account  remains. 

Some  have  supposed,  and  De  Onignes  among 
the  rest,  that  the  red  men  mentioned  in  this  ac- 
count mnst  have  been  Americans  ;  but  it  is  much 
more  likely  that  they  were  Normans,  who  are  not 
unfreqnently  called  red  men  in  the  Bast.  As  there 
was  an  Arabian  interpreter  on  the  island,  and  the 
distance  from  Lisbon  was  known,  the  coast  of 
Africa  was  probably  not  far  off ;  and|  in  fine,  the 
Almagrurim  seem  uot  to  have  sailed  beyond  the 
Canary  Islands."— p.  173. 

The  following  savours  so  much  of  the 
marvellous,  that  the  reader  must  decide 
for  himself,  whether  it  be  not  more  amusing 
than  instructive. 

**  A  Peeulietr  Species  of  Men.— ^To  the  south  of 
Cara  Cathay  (the  Black  Desert.)  and  south-west 
of  Montgolia.  Carpliii  says  there  is  a  vast  desert. 


in  which  tiMM  are  said  to  bo  oerUin  wiM  men 
who  are  unable  to  speak,  and  have  no  joints  ia 
their  legs )  yet  they  have  ingennily  enough  to 
make  felt  of  eamels'  hair,  for  garnoota  to  pralect 
themselves  from  the  weather.** 

"  Cannibaiiem  in  Thibet.— Th9  InhabltanU  of 
Thibet,  aceordinr  to  Rnbruquis,  had  onee  the 
habit  of  eating  the  dead  bodies  of  their  parenti, 
from  a  motive  of  piety,  believing  that  to  be  (be 
most  honourable  sepulture  ;  but  in  his  time  thev 
had  abandoned  that  costom,  which  was  looked 
upon  as  abominable  bv  all  other  nations.  Tbey 
still,  however,  oontinueo  to  make  handsome  drink. 
Ing  cups  of  the  sculls  of  their  parents,  thai  they 
might  call  them  to  remembrance  even  in  tlieir 
mirth.  This  Is  proelsely  what  Herodotus  relatei 
of  the  Massagetm,  and  does  not  differ  materially 
from  what  he  states  respecting  the  Padasi,  who 
were  probably  the  Thibetian  followers  of  Bauddlia. 
or  Buddha,  in  Thibet.  The  same  custom  of  put- 
ting the  aged  and  infirm  to  death  exists  at  the  pre- 
sent day  among  the  Battas  in  .Samatra  :  who, 
like  the  Massagetes  and  Thibetiant  of  old,  act 
under  the  inflnence  of  religions  opinions,  and 
deem  a  man  guilty  of  the  basest  dereliction  of 
filial  duty  who  refuses  to  eat  his  fatl)er."~p.  S67. 

The  funeral  rites  of  the  Grand  Khans  of 
Tartary,  to  which  the  following  passage 
alludes,  will  be  read  with  indignant  interest. 

*'  It  has  been  an  invariable  custom,  says  Marco 
Polo,  that  all  the  grand  khans  and  chiefs  of  the 
race  of  ZIngIs  Khan  shouM  be  carried  for  inter, 
ment  to  a  certain  lofty  mountain,  named  Altai ; 
and  in  whatever  place  they  may  ehance  to  die, 
although  It  should  be  at  the  disUnce  of  a  hundred 
days'  juumev,  tbey  are  nevertheless  conveyed 
thither.  It  is  likewise  the  custom,  during  the  pro. 
gress  of  removing  the  bodies  of  those  princes,  to 
sacrifice  such  persons  as  they  happen  to  meet  on 
the  road  ;  saying  to  them,  *■  Depart  for  the  next 
world,  and  there  attend  on  your  deceased  mat- 
ter;" being  impressed  with  the  belief  that  all 
whom  they  thus  slay  do  actually  become  his  ser. 
vatits  in  the  next  life.  They  do  the  same  with 
respect  to  horses,  killing  the  beet  of  the  stud.  In 
order  that  he  may  have  the  use  of  them.  When 
the  corpse  of  Mangu  Khan  was  transported  to  this 
mountain,  the  horsemen  who  accompanied  it, 
having  this  blind  and  horrible  persuaaion,  slew 
upwards  often  thousand  persons  who  fell  in  tlieir 
way.- 

It  cannot  be  denied,  that  tfie  contents 
of  this  volume,  carrying  us  back  into  the 
remote  regions  of  antiquity,  during  the  reign 
of  ignorance  and  supentition,  have,  in 
many  resp>ects,  an  air  of  fable  and  romance. 
In  Uiis  twilight  of  history  it  is  difficult 
to  distinguish  between  fiction  and  reality ; 
but  we  nave  no  right  to  call  eveiy  thing 
legendary  which  is  not  conformable  to 
modem  manners,  and  justified  by  more 
recent  discoveries  and  visits.  1^  accounts 
though  strange  are  always  entertaining :  and 
such  is  the  variety,  that  some  new  incident, 
or  narrative,  presents  itself  in  eveiy  page. 

4 

Review. — National  Portrait  Gaikry  of 
IUu8triou9  and  Eminent  Personages  of 
the  Nineteenth  Century,  with  Memoirs 
by  WUliam  Jerdan,  Esq,  F.S.A.  4c.  <5c. 
fishery  Son,  and  Co,  London,   1830. 

The  ninth  and  tenth  Ntunbers  of  this 
splendid  publication  are  now  before  us, 
the  former  containing  Portraits  and  Me- 
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moirs  of  His  late  Mbj/bsXj,  the  Right 
UoBoorable  Spencer  Perceval,  and  Admir^ 
Lord  Keith;  and  the  latter,  those,  of  the 
Right  HoDou^able  Charles  James  Fox,  the 
Right  Honourable  Thomas  Greoville,  and 
ViMouDt  Beresford. 

The  public  voice  has  spoken  so  deci- 
si? dy  in  fevour  of  this  work,  that  the  nume- 
rous encomiums  which  have  been  passed 
upon  its  merits  by  all  the  literary  censure 
of  the  day,  sender  any  extended  remarks 
fioni  us  unnecessary. 

The  ground  which  its  spirited  and  enter- 
prising publishers  have  chosen,  was  not 
pieoocapied  by  any  series  of  Modern  Por- 
traits worthy  the  attention  of  the  coimois- 
seur,  or  adapted  to  enter  into  that  depart- 
ment of  the  library  devoted  to  the  fine 
arts.  Competitors  have  certainly  started  up 
since  the  commencement  of  tlie  work,  but, 
we  believe,  the  chanicter  of  these  rival  pro- 
ductions, when  compared  with  the  style 
and  manner  of  this  Portrait  Gallery,  can 
serve  only  to  excite  admiration  of  its  cheap- 
ness, and  of  the  talent  employed  upon  it, 
and  to  recommend  it  more  powertuUy  to 
public  notice. 

Tbe  desicteratum  in  Literature  and  Art 
which  these  Memoin  and  Portraits  have 
supplied,  was  one  of  the  first  importance ; 
and  eren  to  have  fiiiled  in  an  attempt  to 
introduce  the  worthies  of  modem  times 
into  every  respectable  book-case,  would 
have  entaUed  no  disgrace.  The  effort,  how- 
ever, has  been  eminently  sucoeasfiil.  At 
an  unprecedently  moderate  price,  the  most 
finished  labours  of  the  best  artists  have 
been  submitted  to  the  public,  accompa- 
nied  with  biogmphies,  possessing  all  the 
interest  which  an  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  distinguished  subjects,  and  a  com- 
manding talent,  can  bestow. 

Tbe  memoir  of  Mr..  Perceval,  in  number 
9,  contains  a  great  many  hitherto  unpub- 
lished fiaiets  c(Hinected  with  that  gentleman's 
tragical  catastrophe.  These  come  from 
the  best  possible  spurce ;  the  learned  editor 
having  been  a  dose  spectator  of  the  dread- 
ful transaction  which  he  has  described. 


BRIKF  SURVEY  OP  BOOKS. 

1.  I'he  Modem  Newgate  CakjuUr^  or 
Netogaie  and  York  Castle  in  the  Nine- 
teentk  Century,  by  Lemon  Thomat  Rede^ 
(Bennett,  London,)  b  a  catalogue  of  human 
enormities,  at  tbe  sight  of  which  a  virtuous 
iodividuai  would  **  blusb,  and  hang  his 
head  to  think  himself  a  man."  We  have 
before  us  two  parts,  and  in  them  the  por- 
trait of  Martin  the  inoendiaiyf  who  has  a 
forbidding  aspect^.and-  that  of  Slack 
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the  murderer,  whose  countenance  l)«tray5 
no  symptoms  of  guilt.  The  trials  of  these 
miscreants,  and  of  many  others,  occupy  the 
pages,  and  suitable  reflections  are  inter-* 
spersed,  to  render  crime  odious,  and  to 
deter  from  its  commission. 

2.  An-Addrea  to  the  Members  of  both 
Houses  of  Parliament,  on  the  West  India 
Question,  by  Alexander  Ale.  Donnell, 
Esq.,  (ilidgway,  London,)  is  designed  to 
palliate,  if  not  wholly  to  deny,  the  evils 
connected  with  slavery.  Cultivation  by 
free  labour  the  author  tliinks  to  be  totally 
impracticable.  The  negroes,  he  argues,  have 
little  taste  for  artificial  wants,  and  the  real 
necessaries  of  life  can  be  so  easily  procured, 
that,  if  fiee,  the  greater  part  of  tneir  time 
would  be  spent  in  indolence.  To  prevent 
this,  he  gravely  concludes,  that  their 
shackles  should  not  be  thrown  aside,  and 
that  the  driver's  whip  should  still  be  bran- 
dished over  these  victims  of  injustice.  The 
cause  is  worthy  of  such  an  admirable 
reasonerl 

3.  A  Catalog  of  Embellished  Publico^ 
tions  on  ArchUectural  Antiquities,  ^c,  by 
J.  Britton,  (Longman,  London,)  contains 
some  beautiful  specimens  of  wood  engrav- 
ings, belonging  to  the  works  announced, 
and  which  cannot  be  inspected  without 
exciting  admiration. 

4.  Philosophical  Tables  compiled  from 
various  Authors,  Ancient  and  Modem. 
(Simpkin,  London,)  is  a  literary  curiosity, 
sublimely  dark,  and  philosophically  mysieri« 
ous.  The  man  who  should  be  doomed  to 
study  these  tables  until  they  were  perfectly 
understood,  would  be  an  object  of  pity ; 
and  if  they  are  comprehetKled  by  the  author^ 
he  deserves  a  patent. 

5.  Annot  cmd  her  Pupil,  a  simple  story, 
(Hamilton,  London,)  aims  at  nothing 
higher  than  to  amuse  children,  without 
neglecting  to  blend  instruction  with  enter- 
tainment. Tlie  incidents  are  natural,  and 
the  narrative  i»  conducted  with  a  degree 
of  perspicuous  simplicity,  that  can  hajrdly 
fail  to  please. 

6.  Natural  Historian,  or  Traits  of 
Animal  History^  by  Mrs.  G,  Vasey,  (Ben- 
nett, London,)  is  a  useful  little  work,  pub- 
lishing in  numbers.  It  treats  exclusively 
of  the  animal  tribes,  gives  the  natural  his- 
tory, and  distinguishing  peculiarities,  of 
eaidi,  and  is  embellished  with  two  hundred 
well-executed  engravings.  It  brings  ani- 
mal history  withm  a  narrow  and  pleasing 


7.  The  Principles  and  Plan  of  the 
Society  fiir  Promoting  Christian  Instruct 
tion,  (Davis,  London,)  place  the  design 
of  this  institution  in  an  amiable,  light.    It 
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h  founded  in  benevolence,  and  eveiy  way 
lieserving  of  public  support. 

8.  Intemperance ;  or^  the  Horrible  Con^ 
tequences  of  Anient  Spirits  in  their  £r- 
reuive  Use,  ^^c,  by  G.  C,  Smithy  (Bethel 
House,  London,)  exhibits  a  painftil,  but 
not  an  overdrawn  picture  of  ttie  miseries 
atendant  upon  drunkenness.  The  demon 
of  intemperance  has  stretched  his  pestiferous 
wings  over  the  whole  earth,  and  die  de- 
moralizing effects  consequent  upon  the 
worship  of  this  modem  Moloch,  are  too 
dreadful  to  be  contemplated.  This  work 
consists  of  a  series  of  pamphlets,  in  which 
Uie  general  and  excessive  use  of  ardent 
spirits  is  shown  by  a  multitude  of  facts, 
which  serve  also  to  prove  that  the  great 
increase  of  crime,  pauperism,  and  disease, 
is  either  the  direct  or  collateral  conse- 
quence of  this  colossal  vice.  We  concede 
to  Mr.  Smith  every  praise  for  the  energy 
and  ability  with  which  he  has  compiled 
this  mass  of  information,  on  a  subject  most 
certainly  involving  a  nation's  welfare. 

9.  An  Introductory  Lecture  upon  the 
Study  of  Theology y  and  of  the  Greek  Tes- 
tamentf  delivered  at  the  University  of 
London,  by  the  Rev,  2\  Dale,  M.  A- 
(Taylor,  London,)  details  the  object  and 
die  extent  of  the  lectures  which  will  be 
delivered  in  the  Theological  Institution  of 
the  London  University.  A  highly  unfa- 
vourable sensation  was  excited  against  this 
seminary,  as  originally  founded,  from  an 
apparent  laxity  of  regaurd,  in  the  projectors, 
to  the  subject  of  religion.  This  feeling 
will  give  way,  when  it  is  clearly  ascertained 
that  a  desideratum  so  important  has  been 
adequately  supplied.  The  national  tendency 
of  a  great  puolic  school,  can,  most  cer- 
tainly, be  then  only  really  serviceable, 
when  its  operations  are  conducted  under 
the  sacred  auspices  of  the  *^  Mih  we  owe.'' 

10.  ^  Concise  System  of  Mechanics,  by 
James  Hay,  Land  Surveyor,  (Simpkin  and 
Marshall,  London,)  is  a  treatise  which 
embodies  the  essence  of  more  voluminous 
works  on  mechanical  science.  The  arrange- 
ment appears  to  be  judicious,  and  the 
technolc^  usually  attendant  upon  scien- 
tific discussion  is  in  a  good  measure  dis- 
pensed with.  They  who  feel  interested 
m  the  doctrine  of  forces,  and  the  con* 
struction  of  machinery,  will  meet,  in  the 
present  work,  with  considerable  informa- 
tion un  these  subjects,  compressed  into 
a  reasonable  space. 

\\,  A  Dialogue  between  a  Sceptical 
Physician,  and  his  Christian  Patient, 
(Murray,  London,)  is  supported  on  each 
si4«  with  much  acuteness  and  talent  Its 
oharacter  is  metaphysical^' and  each  p&rty 


seems  to  be  acquainted  with  its  modes 
of  argumentation.  The  Christian  Patient 
has  decidedly  the  advantage  in  all  his 
reasonings  and  conclusions,  though  he 
sometimes  deals  in  dogmas,  and  sweeping 
expressions  which  might  have  been  spared. 
On  the  whole,  it  is  a  well-written  tract,  highly 
deserving  the  attention  of  such  as  think  and 
reason,  as  well  as  read. 


CELESTIAL  PBEKOMEKA. 

At  54  minutes  past  4  in  the  afternoon  of 
the  24th  of  January,  the  second  lunation  of 
the  present  vear  commenced  in  the  4th 
degree  of  Aquarius,  the  Moon  having 
neariy  3  degrees  north  latitude,  descending 
and  appA)aching  the  Earth :  on  the  27th 
she  hsbd  arrived  at  her  perigean  point,  and 
at  47  minutes  past  10  in  the  morning  of 
the  31st,  she  completes  her  first  quarter 
revolution.  On  the  evening  of  the  1st  of 
February,  she  is  observed  to  the  south  of 
the  Pleiades,  approaching  Aldebaran ;  which 
she  passes  before  her  next  appearance;  she 
is  consequently  noticed  to  tne  east  of  this 
star  on  the  following  evening,  directing  her 
course  under  the  horns  of  the  Bull :  ^  is 
seen  to  the  east  of  these  stars  on  the  even- 
ing of  the  3rd,  and  on  the  fourth  she 
passes  betweeen  y  c  and  I  Geminorum ;  on 
the  evening  of  the  5th,  she  is  noticed  under 
the  Castor  and  Pollux,  approaching  Saturn, 
which  she  passes  at  30  minutes  past  8  in 
the  morning  of  the  7th :  at  42  minutes  past 
7  in  the  evening  of  this  day,  she  completes 
her  half  revolution,  being  foil  in  the  18th 
degree  of  Leo  with  neariy  3  degrees  south 
latitude  ascending ;  she  is  observed  to  ap- 
proach Regulus,  and  will  pass  this  star 
before  her  next  appearance.  On  the  lOtb, 
she  crosses  the  ecliptic  in  her  ascending 
node,  and  arrives  at  the  apogean  point  of 
her  orbit  on  the  12th.  On  the  morning  of 
the  13th  she  passes  above  Spica  Virgiois; 
on  the  morning  of  the  15th  she  passes 
between  a  and  /3  Librae,  and  directs  her 
course  above  Mars  and  Antares :  she  enters 
her  last  quarter  at  28  minutes  past  12  at 
night,  and  is  in  conjunction  with  Mars  at 
7  minutes  past  8  in  the  evening  of  the 
17th;  she  is  consequently  noticed  to  the 
east  of  this  planet,  on  the  following  morn- 
ing; she  is  now  observed  to  approach 
Jupiter,  and  will  pass  above  htm  on  the 
19m,  the  conjunction  taking  place  at  11  io 
the  morning ;  her  crescent  now  gradually 
diminishes  until  36  minutes  past  4  in  the 
morning  of  the  23rd,  when  her  revolution 
is  completed,  she  being  again  in  codjudc- 
tion  with  the  Sun. 

The  glorious  luminary  of  the  Solar  Sys- 
tem   pursuing    his   unremittiDg   joumey 
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fflttjMie  'mnatnerable  Suns  that  enrich 
VKtaiTwilt  oC  \ieaven  with  their  bright 
and  twinUxDg  beaixis»  is  now  ofasenred  to 
mdefitODk  the  noble  planet  Jupiter,  which 
afjpeaninthe  eastern  hemisphere  a  short 
^\iefoce  Ajuoraiincloaes  its  portals,  and 
die  rosy  Movn  proclaims  the  approach 
of  day  to  the  inhabitants  of  this  portion  of 
the  globe.  T\u9  majestic  wanderer  through 
ibe  immensity  of  space,  is  now  a  coDspicu- 
ons  object  in  the  constellation  Sagittarius, 
and  will  doubtless  afford  the  observer  a 
consideiable  degree  of  gratification,  to  no- 
tice his  progress  among  the  stars  that  com- 
pose tliis  aslerism.  He  is  first  seen  be- 
tween 25  and  29  S^ttarii;  on  the  4th  he 
is  obacinid  in  a  line  with  f  and  20  Sagit^ 
tarii,  directing  his  course  between  the  hitter 
s<ar  and  29  of  this  constellation ;  he  is  no- 
ticed between  them  on  the  6th ;  after  pas^ 
iog  them,  he  directs  his  course  between 
:e6  and  30  Sagittarii,  and  passes  them  on 
Ibe  9ih  :  on  the  morning  ot  the  1 1th,  he  is 
noticed  between  f  and  29  Sagittarii,  on  the 
fottowing  morning  he  is  obs^ved  in  a  line 
with  30  and  33  Sagittarii  and  on  d)e  14th 
between  f  and  30  of  the  same  constellation. 
On  the  morning  of  the  15th,  he  is  noticed 
in  a  line  with  29  and  30  aind  between  f 
and  33  Sagittarii.  His  path  now  becomes 
exceedingly  intererting,  in  consequence  of 
his  near  approach  to,  and  passage  by,  v 
Sagittarii ;  the  distance  between  the  planet 
and  star  continues  to  decrease  until  the  1 9th, 
when  Jupiter  is  noticed  to  the  south  of  the 
alar,  in  a  line  with  it  and  33  Sagittarii,  and 
between  it  and  w  Sagittarii.  On  the  morn- 
ing of  the  2l8t  he  is  seen  in  a  line  with  v 
9Ddi  30  Sagittarii,  and  on  the  following 
morning,  between  w  and  K  1  and  2  Sagit- 
taiiL  His  recess  from  v  has  now  become 
very  apparent,  and  his  passage  under  ir  and 
«  is  tbe  neit  interesting  feature  in.  his 
cottise.  On  the  morning  of  the  23rd,  he 
is  ofaserred  in  a  line  wi£  these  stars,  and 
on  the  25th  with  C  1  and  2  of  this  constel- 
lation. He  is  noticed  between  o  and  ^ 
Sagittarii  on  the  morning  of  the  27th,  and 
on  the  1st  of  March  he  is  seen  between  the 
iofraer  star  and  w  Sagittarii. 

The  approach  of  the  phmet  Mars  to 
Jupiter,  which  has  been  observed  considera- 
bly to  the  west  of  him  during  Febnuuy, 
now  becomes  very  apparent,  the  distance 
between  them  daily  and  rapidly  decreasing. 
At  43  minutes  34  seconds  past  5  in  the 
aofning  of  the  5th,  the  first  satellite  of 
Jupiier  is  immersed  in  his  shadow,  the 
planet  being  pbserved  between  o  and  r 
Sagittarii :  on  the  7ih  he  is  noticed  between 
•  »d  ^,  and  on  the  8th,  in  a  line  with  o 
and  1 1  Sagittarii :  He  is  observed  in  a  line 
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with  the  former  star  and  (  2  on  the  follow- 
ing morning,  and  directs  his  course  be^ 
tween  ir  and  ^,  passing  between  them  on 
the  15th. 


Hv  €%ma§  AatDretict. 


The  death  of  this  distinguished  artist^ 
which  took  place  on  the  evening  of  Thurs- 
day, January  7th,  1830,  has  thrown  a  veil 
over  the  fine  arts,  which  the  lapse  of  many 
years  may  be  insu£Bcient  to  remove.  The 
presidency  of  the  Royal  Academy  has 
never  been  held  by  a  more  talented  master, 
or  by  one  more  xealously  devoted  to  the 
interests  of  pictorial  science,  than  Sir 
Thomas  Lawrence.  In  his  own  produc- 
tions, to  an  exquisite  fidelity  of  outline,  he 
added  a  power  in  the  relief  of  his  f^res, 
and  the  toning  of  his  colours,  which  gave 
life  to  the  canvass,  and  mimicked  nature 
with  a  resemblance  the  most  chatacteristio 
and  striking.  Artists  who  are  now  enjoying 
a  well-earned  celebrity,  owe  no  small  por- 
tion of  their  fame  to  the  fostering  hand  of 
the  late  President.  His  urbanity  and  do- 
mestic virtues  were  not  less  remarkable 
than  his  talents,  and  in  his  death  we  have 
to  mourn  at  once  the  loss  of  a  highly  gifted 
painter,  and  an  excellent  man.  The  fol- 
lowing particulan  imbodying  a  brief 
memoir  of  his  life,  are  extract^  fiom  tiie 
literary  Gazette  of  the  16'th  of  January.    - 

Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  was  bora  at  Bris- 
tol, where  his  father,  who  had  been  an 
exctseroan,  kept  an  inn.  From  this  place 
the  family  removed  to  Devizes,  and  finally 
to  Bath,  where  the  opening  talents  of  the 
young  artist  became  their  principal  support. 
When  only  seven  or  eight  years  of  age,  he 
attracted  great  notice  by  his  imitations  of 
the  "  human  face  divine,''  and  became  a 
pupil  of  Mr.  Hoare,  a  crayon  painter  of 
exquisite  taste,  fimcy,  and  feeling.  At 
first  he  executed  crayon  likenesses  in  the 
manner  of  his  instmctor,  and  two  portraits 
of  ladies  in  red  jackets,  with  hats  and 
feathers,  for  each  of  which  he  was  paid  ten 
shillings  and  sixpence,  are  still  in  existenoe, 
und  in  their  finish  display  much  of  the 
peculiar  delicacy  of  his  later  productions. 

After  some  time,  the  fiiture  Fresident  con- 
fined his  exeftions  almost  entirely  to  the 
production  of  small  oval  portraits  in  cray- 
ons, which  were  sold  at  a  guinea  apiece. 
He  was,  at  the  same  time,  much  noticed 
and  patronized  by  the  Hon.  John  Ham  it- 
ton,  a  member  of  the  Abercoro  fiimily,  who 
resided  on  Lunsdown  Hill,  and  contributed 
greatly  towards  the  cultivation  of  the  young 
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aitbt'a  talentiy  as  well  by  pecuntaiy  en- 
comngpemeDt  as  by  affording  him  access  to 
some  very  fine  scriptural  pieces,  the  pro- 
duction of  the  old  masters,  in  his  poses* 
sion.  Another  of  his  early  patrons  was  Sir 
Henty  Harpur,  a  Deibyshire  batonet,  of 
fortune  and  liberality,  who  even  went  so 
fa^  as  to  offer  to  send  the  lad  to  Italy  at 
his  own  expense,  and  to  dedicate  a  thousand 
pounds  to  that  purpose ;  but  the  proposal 
was  declined  by  tlie  father,  on  the  alleged 
ground,  that  ^'Tliomas's-  genius  stood  in 
need  of  no  such  aid/' 

But  the  most  remarkable  incident  in  die 
life  of  young  Lawrence  during  his  resi- 
dence at  Bam,  was  his  receiving  the  great 
silver  pallet  from  the  .Society  of  Arts  :— 
an  event  of  which  he  spoke  at  a  recent 
anniversary  of  that  Society  in  terms  of  the 
warmest  gratitude,  ascribing  to  this  en- 
couragement and  honour,  much  of  that 
enthusiastic  feeling  and  love  of  his  art 
which  had  raised  him  to  his  eminent  sta- 
tion. As  the  documents  respecting  this 
tralisaction  are  very  interesting,  we  have 
Copied  them  from  the  MS.  proceedings 
of  ihe  Society  in  the  Adelphi.  Ttie  first 
entry  appears  under  tlie  date  of  March 
9th,  1 784,  and  is  as  follows : 

*'  Resolred,— That  m  the  drewiog  marked  O.  ap. 
t>ean,  \>y  a  date  upon  it,  to  hare  been  exeented  in 
the  year  1788»  U  canDot,  according  to  the  condiUona^ 
page  197*  be  admitted  a  candidate." 

In  consequence  of  this  difficulty,  it  ap- 
pears that  inquiries  had  been  institutea ; 
and  on  the  30th  of  March  we  find  the 
annexed  i*ecord : 

"Took  iato  cooaideratioo  the  drawloga  of  the 
I'ranRfigaratlon  marked  G..  and  opened  the  paper 
containiDg  the  name  of  the  candidate,  aceordiog  to 
the  direetlooa  of  the  Society,  and  it  appeared  to  the 
committee  that  the  candidfte  was  T.  Lawrence,  agnd 
13, 1763.  in  Alfred  Street,  Bath. 

"  The  committee  haviog  received  aatitfiictory  in- 
formation that  the  production  is  entirely  the  work 
of  the  young  man  ; 

**  ResolTed,— To  reeommeod  to  Ihe  Society  to  ffive 
jlhe  greater  silTer  pallet  gilt,  and  fire  guineas,  to  Mr. 
T.  I^wreoce,  as  a  token  of  the  Society's  approbation 
of  his  abiliUea." 

The  grant  of  five  guineas  was  a  very 
uncommon  thing  at  this  period  of  the 
Society's  history,  and  shews  how  highly 
Lawrence's  performance — ^the  Transfigura- 
tion of  Raphael,  in  crayons— was  appre- 
ciated  by  his  judges;  one  of  whom,  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  was  Valentine 
Green,  the  celebrated  engraver. 

From  Bath,  he  appears  to  have  gone  to 
Salisbury,  while  yet  in  his  teens,  and .  prac- 
tised there  with  considerable  success.  A 
Mr.  Hancock  is  mentioned  as  the  possessor 
of  portraits,  in  eoloured  chalk,  of  his  grand* 
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father  Dr.  Hancock  (a  physidaQ  at  Salis 
burv,)  and  his  daughter,  which  were  painted 
at  this  period,  and  previous  to  Lawrence's 
removal  to  London.  In  this  grand  mart, 
and  scene  of  enterprise,  lie  flooriabed  more 
than  forty  years,  nearly  ten  of  which  he  was 
at  the  head  of  the  fine  arts,  as  President  of 
the  Royal  Academy,  when  his  brilliaDt 
career  was  so  prematurely  terminated. 

So  late  as  the  Tuesday  preceding  his 
decease,  Sir  Thomas  was  busily  employed 
in  the  committee  of  the  Atbensum,  making 
arrangements  for  the  opening  of  the  new 
house:  he  was  paiticQUaiy  animated  on 
the  subject  of  internal  decoration,  and  took 
a  great  interest  in  procuring  woiks  of  ait 
to  adorn  the  interior.  He  had  himself 
promised  to  paint  and  present  a  portrait 
of  his  Majesty,  to  be  placed  in  the  library ; 
and  was  at  work  upon  it  even  on  Wednes- 
day, within  thirty  hours  of  his  death— in- 
tending, (alas,  for  human  intentions  1)  as  he 
declared,  to  6nish  and  have  it  in  its  place 
next  we^. 

To  his  townsman  Baily  the  sculptor, 
Lawrence  seems  to  have  been  much  at- 
tached ?  and  he  certainly  ooold  not  hare 
shewn  his  preference  for  a  more  modest 
and  admirable  artist  He  had  not  only 
assured  him  that  he  would  never  sit  for 
his  bust  to  another;  but,  having  postponed 
it  from  time  to  time,  he  only  a  few  days 
previous  to  Thursday  the  7th,  (on  which 
he  died,)  appointed  Tuesday  the  12th  for 
his  first  sitting.  Mr.  Baily,  iistead  of 
modelling  the  living,  has  taken  a  mask  of 
the  dead,  and  is  now  employed  upon  this 
posthumous  bust.  It  was  Sir  lliomas's 
declared  purpose  to  have  a  medal  by 
Wyon,  from  Baily's  woik;  and  we  trust 
the  pubhc,  and  the  lovers  of  the  arts,  will 
not  be  disappointed  in  «ither. 

It  is  said  that  a  portrait  of  this  celebrated 
artist  by  himself,  is  in  existence,  but  that 
a  sight  of  it  was  seldom  granted  even  to 
his  most  intimate  friends.  In  addition  to 
tiie  above,  his  likeness  may  be  found  in 
connexion  with  those  of  his  tm^  brothers 
and  his  sister,  in  a  well4n>own  series  of 

Erints  after  the  manner  of  Westall.    His 
and-writing  was  peculiar,  and  meiy  similar 
to  the  style  of  Titian  and  Dante. 

In  conversation,  Sir  Thomas  was  most  at 
home  in  matters  connected  with  the  arts. 
<<  Almost  the  last  time  I  was  witfi  him, 
(says  a  friend,)  was  on  a  Sunday  morning, 
when  I  rode  with  him  to  church  in  Regent- 
Street.  The  article  in  the  'EAnhw^  Re- 
view had  jtist  appeared,  in  which  there  was 
a  comparison  made  between  him  and  Mr. 
Martin ;  he  observed  the  article  was  writ- 
ten by  some  one  who  knew  but  litde  of 
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the  vh :  md  ^e  comparison  put  him  in 
ouod  of  the  old  inqiuiy — How  far  is  it 
fromihe  &nl  oC  January  to  the  top  of  St. 

Wish  all  his  Tast  reoeiplSy  it  is  understoop 
dal  Sk  T.  lAwrence  has,  from  early  en- 
cornhniioei  and  a  )>rofuse  expenditure, 
which  difiiciilties  always  ag^vate,  died 
poor.  His  noble  coUection,  however, 
especially  rich  to  dmwings  of  the  old  mas- 
tcHy  ia  psiimated  to  be  worth  abore 
£M>^000  ;  and  as  his  executor,  Mr.  Keight- 
ly,  is  not  only  well  ▼eised  in  business,  but 
a  fiieod,  ii  is  probable  that  afiairs  may  be 
fpoimd  op  in  a  way  respectful  to  his  me- 
iBOty. 

Sff  T.  Iawience*s  first  appearance  as  an 
ohifaitor  at  Soroeiset  House  was  in  1787, 
(when  666  pictures^  &c.  &c.  formed  the 
'  i;)  and  the  catalogue  was  oom- 
in  26  pages.  Here  we  find  Sir  T. 
swe  at  No.  4,  Leicester  Square,  with 
■eten  produdaons,  namely.  No.  184.  Mad 
Giii ;  207.  Portrait  of  a  Lady ;  229  Portrait 
of  a  young  Lady;  231.  Portrait  of  a  Lady ; 
234.  McBu  Esteo,  in  the  character  of  Bel- 
Tideta ;  255.  Vestal  Virgin ;  and  258.  Por- 
tiait  of  a  young  Lady.  Next  year,  the  artist 
lesided  in  Jermyn  Street ;  and  sent  six  of 
his  petftnmances,  all  portraits.  In  1789, 
ddl  41,  Jermyn  Street,  he  exhibited  no 
fewer  Unn  thirteen  pieces,  and  was  evident- 
)y  advancing  rapidly  in  his  profession,  as 
ifaiee  of  tlw  poctraits  are  of  ''Ladies  of 
^i^ity,"  besides  bis  Royal  Highness  the 
Doke  of  York,  and  a  bestd  from  natore. 
In  1790,  among  twelve  nictores  we  notice 
te  PrinoeM  Amelia,  Her  Majesty,  a  Noble- 
man's Son,  a  General  Officer,  and  a  cde. 
biated  Acbeas.  In  1791,  his  abode  vras 
24,  Old  Bond  Street;  and  Homer  reciting 
his  Poems  is  tiie  fint  sabject  we  meet  with 
in  his  name. 

In  1792,  the  prosperous  record  runs, 
^Thomas  Lawrence,  a  Principal  Painter 
in  ordinaiy  to  His  Majesty ;''  and  his  chief 
piomres  are  a  Lady  of  Fashion  as  La  Pens^ 
roaa,  and  a  Portrait  of  His  Majesty  I 

When  the  beautiful  whole-length  portrait 
of  Miss  Farren  appeared,  Sir  T.  Lawrence 
was  oniT  in  bis  twen^-fot  year :  it  was 
exhibited  at  Somerset  House  as  a  pendant 
to  Sir  Josboa's  celebrated  whole-length  of 
Mrsw  Billnwton,  as  Sl  Cecilia.  The  noble 
ondoor  of  this  great  man  was  then  mani- 
fested bjr  the  unqualified  applanse  which 
he  beatcwtcd  on  this  woik  of  the  young 
painler ;  and  he  then  predicted  the  honours 
wfaieh  Sir  T.  Lawrsooe  would  obtain  for 
hiamii,  his  country,  and  his  art. 

The  career  of  Sir  T.  Lawrence  may  in 
many  respects  be  likened  to  that  of  his 


great  predecessor.  They  both  led  a  life  of 
celibacy ;  the  talent  of  each  was  no  sooner 
demonstrated  than  it  at  once  was  appse- 
oiated,  and  it  was  throughout  Ufe  the  fortune 
of  eadi  to  be  honoured  and  esteemed,  not 
only  by  ^l  the  great  and  the  etthghtaaed  Of 
eveiy  rank  and  class,  but  to  experience  the 
rare  felicity  of  being  equally  nespected  and 
esteemed  by  the  menibers  of  their  own 
profession.  No  competitor  for  public 
favour  expressed  envv,  nor  took  oflence  at 
the  praises  bestowed  upon  either,  on  the 
score  of  th»r  acknowledged  pre-eminence. 
We  have  been  informed  that  the  imme- 
dkite  cause  of  his  deatib,  as  ascertained  by 
Dr.  Holland  and  Mr.  Green  on  a  post- 
mortem examination,  was  an  extensive 
disease  of  the  heart  On  Thursday,  after 
bleeding,  the  former  gentleman  left  him  in 
an  alarming  condition ;  and  when  sent  for 
again  hastily  at  night,  his  visit  was  too  late 
*— the  patient  was  no  mpre. 

For  the  subjoined  account  of  his  funeral, 
we  -  are  partially  indebted  to  the  Times,  of 
Jan.  22d,  1830. 

The  remains  of  this  celebrated  and  ex- 
cellent man  were  removed  on  Wednesday 
night,  at  nine  o'clock,  in  a  hearse-and-four, 
from  his  house  in  Russell-square  to  Somer« 
set-house. 

On  Thursday  mornins:,  the  body  hiy  in 
state  in  the  model  room,  which  was  fitted 
up  for  the  occasion,  hung  with  black,  and 
the  armorial  bearings  of  Ae  deceased  placed 
at  the  head  of  the  room.  The  academicians, 
associates,  and  students,  were  all  in  atten- 
dance at  about  ten  o'clock,  in  the  Koyal 
Academy,  and  none  but  the  private  firiends 
of  the  deceased  were  admitted  to  witness 
the  lying  in  state.  Shortly  before  ten,  the 
mourning  coaches  and  carriages  of  the 
nobility  entered  the  square  of  Somerset, 
bouse,  and  placed  themselves  in  four 
lines. 

At  a  quarter  past  twelve  o'clock  prepara- 
tions were  made  to  convey  the  corpse  to 
St.  Paul's  cathedral. .  Policemen  were  sta- 
tioned along  the  Strand,  to  prevent  any 
vehicles,  except  those  connected  with  the 
procession,  fit>m  nassing.  At  half-past 
twelve  all  was  reaay,  and  ihe  prooessioii 
moved  in  solemn  state. 

On  arriving  at  the  western  gate,  the  pro- 
cession was  received  by  the  Dean,  Chapter, 
and  the  whole  of  the  Choir.  The  service 
was  performed  under  the  dome,  by  the 
Bi^op  of  Landafi*,  who  is  the  Dean.  The 
crowd  was  exceedingly  great ;  and  besides 
the  mourning  coaches,  which  were  forty, 
nearly  eighty  carriages  belongiog  to  the 
nobility  and  gentry,  attended  on  this  mourn- 
ful occasion. 
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In  our  number  for  January^  1828,  we  gave 
a  portrait,  accompanied  by  a  memoir  of 
this  highly  respected  minister  of  the  gospel, 
of  whom  we  have  now  to  record  the  death, 
which  took  place  on  the  morning  of  Mon- 
day, Jan.  11,  1830. 

For  some  time  his  health  had  been  in  a 
declining  state.  His  chief  complaint  was  a 
strong  asthmatic  affection,  which  the  late 
severe  weather  tended  to  aggravate,  but  no 
one  thought  his  end  so  near  as  events  have 
proved. 

After  preaching  his  thirty-fifth  annual 
sermon  to  the  young  on  the  first  Sabbath 
evening  of  the  New  Year,  having  pre- 
▼iously  administered  the  ordinance  of  the 
Lord's  supper,  on  that  day,  he  was  taken 
home  in  a  sedan  chair  in  a  weak  and 
emaciated  state,  and  although  he  came 
down  stairs  during  the  ensuing  week,  he 
never  afterwards  went  out  of  the  house. 
On  the  following  Sabbath  morning  he  was 
evidently  worse,  but  not  supposed  to  be  in 
imminent  danger.  He,  however,  kept  his 
bed  during  the  day,  and  about  five  o'clock 
On  the  ensuing  morning  there  was  a  change 
in  his  breathing,  which  became  m<He  and 
more  difficult;  but  so  gentle  was  his  exit, 
that  not  a  siafh  or  struggle  informed  his 
surrounding  friends  when  his  happy  spirit 
took  its  flight,  and  '<  the  weary  wneeb  of 
life  stood  still.''  His  medical  attendant 
perceived  that  his  breathing  appeared  to  be 
suspended,  and  on  putting  his  hand  on  his 
heart,  he  found  that  it  had  ceased  to  beat 

The  sensation  which  the  announcement 
of  his  death  occasioned,  among  all  ranks 
in  the  vast  and  populous  town  of  Man- 
chester, evinced  the  high  esteem  in  which 
he  was  hdd,  and  that  his  demise  was  con- 
sidered as  a  public  loss.  Intelligence  of 
this  mournful  event  having  been  trans- 
mitted to  the  Missionary  Society  in  Lon- 
don, of  which  Mr.  Roby  had  long  been  an 
active  and  valuable  member,  drew  from 
the  Directors  the  following  resolution : — 

<*  Tbat  it  la  with  d«ep  und  unf«i|rned  rvgret  the 
Directors  of  the  London  MIkiionary  Society  have 
received  the  Intelligence  of  the  death  of  the 
Rbtrebnd  William  Ronr.of  Manchester,  who 
has  been  connected  with  the  operations  of  the 
Society  from  the  first,  as  one  of  its  founders,  and 
most  lealoas  supporters;  whose  personal  and  minis- 
terial services,  both  at  Manchester  and  elsewhere, 
have  often  conferred  the  most  important  benefits 
on  the  Society  ;  and  from  whose  ehureh,  some  of 
its  most  valued  Missionaries  have  fone  forth  to 
labour  amongst  the  heathen.  The  Directors  most 
sincerely  sympathise  with  the  widow  of  their 
departed  friend,  with  the  bereaved  ehurch  and  con- 


gregation, and  also  with  the  varloaa  rdigioas  in« 
stltutions  in  the  county  of  Lancaster,  which  have 
been  deprived  of  his  efflcteot  and  liulttential  la* 
hours." 

They  also  further  state,  that  it  is  with 
feelings  of  deep  regret,  "  the  Directors  re- 
cord, that  seven  of  their  number  have  been 
called  to  their  reward,  and  to  their  rest, 
since  the  anniversary  in  May  last ;  namely^, 
William  Shrubsole,  Esq.,  Thomas  Pellatty 
Esq.,  John  Clapham,  Esq.,  Penzance. 
Rev.  Joseph  Julian,  B.  A.,  Trimley,  Rcf. 
Dr.  William  Harris,  Tutor  of  Highbury  Col- 
lege, Rev.  Cbaries  Atkinson,  Ipswich,  and 
Rev.  WiUiam  Roby ;  individuals  who  bave^ 
in  their  respective  departments,  greatly 
advanced  the  interests  of  the  missionary 
society," 

Of  Mr.  Roby's  funeral,  and  the  distin^ 
gttished  respect  which  was  paid  to  his 
memory  chi  the  mournful  occasion,  our 
limits  will  not  permit  us  to  enter  into  any 
detail.  Hie  public  papers  of  Mandiester 
have  recorded  the  particulars,  and  each  in 
its  turn  has  paid  a  becoming  tribute  of 
respect  to  the  memoiy  of  the  deceased. 

To  prevent  the  chapel  from  being  im- 
properly crowded,  at  the  time  of  interment, 
tickets  of  admission  were  issued,  but  for 
these  the  applications  were  so  numerous, 
that  the  seats  and  avenues  were  filled  long 
before  the  appointed  hour.  The  proces- 
sion consisted  of  about  fifty  clergymen  and 
gendemen,  all  arrayed  in  deep  mouining^ 
with  hatbands  and  scaris.  Among  these  were 
several  clergymen  of  the  establi^ed  church, 
and  a  great  number  of  dissenting  ministers, 
not  only  of  the  town  and  neighbourhood, 
but  from  distant  parts  of  the  country.  Tbe 
four  beadles  of  Manchester  were  in  atten- 
dance, in  their  official  dresses. 

Af^  the  procession  had  entered  tbe 
chapel,  the  Rev.  J,  A.  Coombes,  of  Salford, 
and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Pridie  (we  believe) 
formerly  of  Windsor  chapel,  Salford,  but 
now  of  Halifax,  mounted  the  pulpiL  Mr. 
Ck)ombes  then  read  the  Both  Psalm,  and 
afterwards  the  15th  chapter  of  1st  Corin- 
thians. An  impressive  prayer  was  then 
offered  up  by  Mr.  Pridie.  Mr,  Mc.  All 
jun.  (assistant  to  Mr.  Roby)  now  gave  out 
the  54th  hymn  of  the  2d  book  ^Wesley) 
which  being  sung,  Mr.  Coombes  and  Mr. 
Pridie  left  the  pulpit,  which  was  then  taken 
by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Raffles,  of  Liverpool. 

During  the  delivery  of  the  funeral  oia* 
tion.  Dr.  Raffles  was  at  times  deeply 
affected;  and  his  discourse,  which  was 
eloquent  in  itself,  was  rendered  more  iiu- 
pressive  by  the  earnest  aiKl  affecting  maiw 
ner  in  which  it  was  delivered,  and  pro* 
duced  a  corresponding  emotion  in  all  who 
heard  it. 
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h  the  Mandiester  Times  for  January  16, 
a  eofamm  has  been  devoted  to  the  delinea- 
tioQ  of  Mr.  Roby's  character,  which,  if 
time  ttfed  room  had  permitted,  we  should 
rgoioe  to  give  entire.  The  following  ex- 
tract wiU  however  show  the  spirit  and 
^libty  with  which  it  has  been  written,  and 
with  this  we  must  terminate  our  account. 
After  adverting  to  the  unexampled  liberality 
of  Mandiester  in  furnishing  pecuniary 
mems  for  sending  the  light  of  tne  gospel 
among  the  heathen,  and  for  which  the 
deceased  minister  and  his  congregation 
particularly  distinguished,  the  writer 


"  Yrt,  tbonffa  thus  tngugtd  In  projeeti  of  ex- 
tcntir*  eTMii^lIsation,  Mr.  Roby  «ra*  not  with- 
4rmvn  froa  tb«  ererydmydutles  of  hi  ■  pastoral  offi  c«. 
Her*  it  «ras  that  his  toal  rejoiced,  and  here  did  he 
car*  ma  intense  and  a*  general  a  feeling ofveneration 
aad  of  lore,  as  perhaps  erer  cheered  the  spirit  of 
a  faithful  and  laborioas  minister.  We  have  stated 
that  Mr.  Roby  earned  this  high  and  perpetual  tri- 
bote.  To  be  enjoyed,  it  must  he  earned ;  and 
earoad  It  cannot  b«.  vltbout  the  constant  exercise 
mi  saactifted  moral  excellence.  If  nre  want  to 
kaov  whether  any  man  who  fills  the  sacred  office 
be  osefal  ami  acceptable  to  a  giTen  body  of  pro> 
fnsors,  what  uiqnirles  shonld  we  make  ?  Are  we 
to  ask  whether  his  talents  be  admired  ?  whether 
his  scrawns  oreasioned  a  *  sensation  ?'  whether  he 
is  famed  for  akIU  in  points  of  controversy,  for 
■eltinf  tenderness  of  pathos,  or  bursts  of  surpass- 
ing eloqnenee  ?  No :  we  must  ask.  do  the  people 
love  tbelr  minister  ?  Do  they  know  him  as  their 
ceaaacllar  In  difficulty ;  as  their  consoler  in  sick- 
ness ;  as  the  friend  that  sticketh  closer  than  a 
braCbcrla  their  adversity?  Is  he  seen,  not  so 
often  cajoyiag  tbe  social  hospitality  of  those  who 
baf«  abasidaace,  as  performing  the  duties  of  sym- 
Mtby  and  of  kindness  to  them  that  are  in  need  ? 
Does  Ws  hand,  as  be  passes  through  the  dispersing 
aaacmbly,  grasp  only  the  delicate  lingers  of  those 
that  *  toil  not,  neither  do  they  spin  ;*  or  is  it  often. 
est  fiMud  knit  in  fellowship  with  that  of  honest 
hard  laboar.  or.  withered  and  destitute  old  age? 
Bo  tbe  diiUlren  and  youths  of  the  poorer  families 
belonginf  to  bis  charge,  share  larrely  in  his 
anxieties,  his  attentions,  and  his  adrice?  Does 
he,  in  om  word,  bear  towards  bis  people  that 
character  which  entitles  him  to  assume,  in  all  Its 
■any  aad  delightful  senses,  the  endearing  name  of 
PiisToa?  But  there  would  be  no  need  of  these 
deuib.  One  simple  question  would  compre- 
hend them  all.  Do  the  people,  old  and  young, 
rich  aad  poor,  togetber^—do  they,  in  their  sereral 
ways,  bat  with  one  consent,  all  show  that  the 
aiinister  is  the  object  of  their  lots  ?  Years,  many 
years,  asay  be  necessary  for  the  acquirement  of 
this  affection  from  a  large  body  of  persons  ;  bat 
when  gained.  It  transcends,  as  the  testimonv  of 
exeeUeoee  in  the  man  to  whom  It  Is  rendered,  all 
Oat  can  arise  from  talents,  boweyer  exalted,  and 
frsa  fame,  however  great  This  is  the  precious 
stataent  whjeh  will  embalm  the  memory  of  Mr. 
Roby  with  an  enduring  fragrance  ;  for,  although 
kis  name  may  pass  away  In  a  few  generations,  yet 
vai  tbe  Influence  of  his  character  never  be  lost 
That  inflaence  operates  now  on  the  surrounding 
■iaistera,  who  will  weep  over  his  grave— mourn- 
ing for  him  as  for  a  beloved  father  ^~they  will 
traaswit  it  to  their  snceessors,  and  these  will  send 
il  en  to  future  men  and  future  times,  In  an  ever 
wideniaf  circle,  until  time  Itself  shall  be  no  more. 
Mr.  Roby  was  not  distinguished  by  extraordi- 
nary talent,  that  term  b«ing  used  in  its  common 
acceptation ;  and,  perhaps,  this  is  the  very  cir- 
cmastaaee  which  gives  especial  value  to  his  ex- 
Ample.  He  possessed  a  clear  and  strong  mind, 
w)U  aa  eftsy,  unlmpastloned  flow  of  thought  and 


langnaee.  These  are  common  endowments :  well 
would  It  be  tor  society  were  those  others  equally 
common,  by  which  they  were  in  Mr.  Roby  adorned 
and  made  Illustrious.  Indefatirable  industry; 
calm  yet  energetic  perseverance  ;  Incessant  watch- 
fuluess  affaiiist  all  evil,  and  all  appearance  of  It ; 
holy  boldness  In  tbe  statement  of  truth,  and  the 
enforcement  of  dnty  ;  great  kindness  ofdisposltion  ; 
and  unbending  moral  rectitude ;— it  is  these  quali- 
ties, sanctified  by  a  most  powerful  feeling  of  rell- 
J  Ions  obligation,  and  all  directed  heavenward, 
uring  the  course  of  a  long  life,  that  raised  Mr. 
Roby  to  the  deration  where  it  has  been  our  de- 
light to  view  him  placed,  and  on  which,  perhaps, 
the  existing  race  will  never  behold  a  successor,  as 
truly  worthy  or  as  highly  honoured.  May  he  who 
writes,  and  they  who  read,  this  hasty  and  imper- 
fect trihnte.earh  in  his  own  sphere,  and  according 
to  his  own  circumstances,  follow  In  the  footsteps 
of  the  venerable  departed,  whose  daily  occupation 
it  was,  for  forty  years, 

'  To  point  the  road  to  heaven,  aud  lead  the  way.*  " , 


GLEANINGS. 

7^1  rAi-  ^hmflfjf  of  Mr.  fV^ii/i^iti.—MTr  Strtuh^Ti,  of 
Philndt'lE^^LEJi,  }laa  UifLj^  vut  II i>  in  the  firRt  Pr«*by- 
teri;iti  i.hurch  Id  N^wburypori^  a  cenoEiph  to  Uie 
mtnunT  of  VVhicfitld,  ■fur  ft  A^i^n  of  Mricklmid. 
Tttt!  followiu^  li  th«  epititih  :—*'  J'bU  ^seaoE^i^b  \* 
WfctvA  witb  hfTi^cliaDate  TuiJi-rsLion  to  ib^  mtuiory 
of  III*;  RcT.  (rpOrKft  Vn' liLlH e] d .  bw6m  tt  iilDdtiWIer, 
Ethbiicl,  l>i!C.  16,  1714;  «ducRi«d  ai  OKford  Ual. 
vct-pi'v  :  onlain«d  17^  h^  «  Ministry  of  M  yrara, 
h«  trn-uwd  ihe  Allan  vie  (Jiirt««a  UmH^  and  pn«ch«| 
mt\ri>  Eha.i]  1H,IHHI  Kermaiis;  an  s  bj]di«r  of  ihe  cro94, 
htojiifpfce,  dsTotiu  ard'PTJt,  h*  put  on  iht^  nrhol*  m^taour 
of  tlyii.  |]r«r«mriB  ibo  houoar  &f  Clirlit  to  hia  own 
iDiertht.  repiCHh!,  rcinutatkOD,  or  11& ;  aft  a  ChriiliAd 
OTBEor.  El  it  deep  pi«ty;  dJisJnLertiiiltfd  haI,  ii.nd  v^irid 
iKiai.firiiAtioin,  fiaTp  itatixAmvtlGiJ  i^Diirgf  to  hu  look. 
aCEiiiii,  and  uLtersQce,  bold,  ferveDt,  pungent,  aii4 
posiutar,  in  hii  eloauence,  no  odicr  uqinApired  irmn 
entr  L'ri^achvd  la  f^  lartte  iai^mblirs,  or  «'Qfi>rcFd 
thf  »>^inii>La  truiliA  of  ihe  r»n»i«l  by  niotiTea  iki  per- 
sna-^Tvi'  Olid  awful  *  »ntl  wiih  aq  iitntmnE^e  au  pawtirfnl 
on  itvL'  liearln  of  th«  htarerr  Ha  died  nf  iilhnia. 
S«iit-  ^X  1770  i  mddtnly  *|[i;lidntmff  lil«  iifB  of 
uciiTirnllir^pd  lubauri  for  liia  elerDd)  re^l-  '— >f  r-  Wltit-- 
fltlcL  11  i*  wtll  IrvnwTi,  died  In  Sovhuryporl,  Jindt 
in  hi*  fa«L  nTombnin,  F»qtj«»[f>'(i  ttiai  hii  bo^y  migbt 
be  hiirl.pd,  ufldel-  the  prtlpit  of  ibf  c hutch  whioh  pov 
COiilnili'i  hi*  iiioniirn*Mii  .  :>iu|  liiUFH  .■L^riiriiiriifly  bis 
dait  null  rtpD::^-.    ^■■i.H  v'..^j..  .i  i ^  .  .i.'  • 

Ciurck  and  51ftf/#.— Bishop  Warhurtoo.  writing  to 
Unrd,  says :— "  Reckon  upon  it,  that  Dorbsm  goes  to 
some  Noble  Ecclesiastic.  Tis  a  morsel  only  for 
them.  Our  Grandees  have  at  last  found  their  way 
back  into  the  Church.  I  only  wonder  they  have 
been  so  long  about  it.  But  be  assured  that  nothing 
but  a  new  religious  revolution,  that  shall  sweep 
away  the  ftvgmenU  that  Harrv  the  Eighth  left  after 
banqueting  his  conrtiers.  will  drive  them  out  again. 
You  mention  Voah's  lark.  I  haTe  really  forgot  what 
I  said  of  it.  But,  I  suppose.  1  compared  the  church 
to  it,  as  many  a  grave  divine  has  done  before  me. 
'J'he  Rabbins  make  the  Giant  Gog  or  Magog  con- 
temporary with  Noah,  and  convinced  by  his  preach- 
ing ;  so  that  he  waa  disposed  to  take  the  benefit  of 
the  Ark.  But  here  lay  the  distress  :  it  by  no  means 
suited  his  dimensions.  I'herefore,  as  he  oonld  not 
enter  in.  he  contented  himself  to  ride  upon  it  sstride. 
And.  though  you  must  suppose  that,  in  that  stormy 
weather,  he  was  more  than  half  booU  OTcr,  he  kept 
his  seat,  and  dismounted  safely,  when  the  Ark 
landed  on  Mount  Ararat.  Imagine  now  to  yourself 
this  illustrious  cavalier,  mounted  on  his  hackner, 
and  see  if  it  does  not  bring  before  vou  the  church, 
beetrid  by  some  lumpish  Minister  of  State,  who  turns 
and  winds  it  at  bis  pleasure,  llie  only  difference  is. 
that  Gog  believed  ue  preacher  of  rigbteoosnese  and 

Jnurior  tf  the  OMe.—lt  is  a  matter  of  enriona 
speculation  what  compoees  the  central  part  of  our 
globe.  From  the  temperature  which  is  found  at  a 
depth  to  which  caloric  fh>m  the  sun's  rays  cannot 
penetrate,  it  has  been  imagined  that  fire  is  at  the 
centre.  Ibe  average  density  of  the  earth,  as  esti- 
mated hv  experiment  and  calculation,  seems  opposed 
to  this  hypothesis.  Others,  with  more  probability, 
have  believed  that  the  centre  is  'composed  of  a  mass 
of  liquid  bumiog  matter;  and  others,  that  its  central 
parts  consist  of  solid  granite.  One  Aing  is  clear, 
that  tbe  crust  or  shell  is  compoeed  cJAU  subsunce. 
in  which  no  ▼Mtigeof  an  «njm^  .fSSgl.°y,y«  ^>««^ 
discovered.- i>r»Orw»i*t»'*  Natural  "nmofv. 
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lAkeU—Mwn  IV.  beinff  importan«d  to  allow  tho 
proaacutioo  of  •  ponoa  who  had  written  a  libel  on 
Aim,  maananifnoiuly  replied.  "  I  caunot  in  cou- 
acieoce  do  any  harm  to  a  man  who  telU  truth,  al* 
though  it  may  be  unpalatable." 

Blasphemp  in  tht  Fomrtumk  Ctntvry.—ln  the  year 
3S27  one  Adam  Dufi^  O'i'ooley  was  burnt  in  Col- 
lette-croen,  for  blasphemy,  which  blasphemy  con* 
siaced.  amongst  other  matters,  ia  calling  "  the  Apoa- 
tolJcal  See"  an  imposture  and  usurpation. 

Fmise  Eemtom^.—Viiij  fathers  there  are,  that  ao 
lore  their  mooev  and  hate  their  children,  that  leet 
it  thonld  cost  them  more  thaa  they  are  willing  to 
spare  to  hire  a  good  schoolmaster  for  them,  rather 
choose  such  persons  to  instruct  their  children  as  are 
of  no  worth — thereby  beatinf  down  the  market,  that 
they  may  purchase  a  cheap  Ignorance.  It  was  there- 
fere  a  witty  and  handsome  jeer  which  Aristippos 
beetowed  on  a  sottish  father,  oy  whom  being  asked 
what  he  would  take  to  teach  his  child,  he  answered, 
A  thousand  drachms.  >V  hereupon  the  other  crying 
out,  "O.  Hercules!  how  much  out  of  the  way  you 
ask.  for  I  can  bur  a  slare  at  that  rate."—"  Do  then," 
said  the  Philosopher,  "and  thou  shalt,  instead  of 
one,  purchase  two  slsTes  for  thy  money— him  that 
thou  buyest  fbr  one,  and  thy  son  for  another."— 
Flutarch. 

Royal  Rtlioion.—Thvn  are  forty-nine  sorereigns  in 
Europe,  and  their  resuective  persuasions  in  religion 
are  as  follows :— Lutheran,  18;  Caihi^itf,  Id:  rro- 
teetant,  1;  Evangelic,  5;  lieformed,  5;  Maho- 
medaa,  1 ;  Greek,  1. 

Cigar  Smtoking.—  Thi  following  is  the  ooinion  of 
Profeesor  Waterhouse,  of  the  American  UniTersity 
of  Cambridice.  in  New  England,  nn  this  subject. 
It  is  extracted  f^om  a  lecture  delivered  to  the  stu- 
dents, dissuading  them'  fhun  the  practice :— "  I  have 
been  a  Profeesor  in  this  Universitv  twenty-three 
years,  and  can  say  as  a  physician  that  I  never  ob- 
served so  many  pallid  fhces  sud  so  many  marks  of 
declining  health,  nor  ever  knew  so  many  hectical 
habits  and  consumptive  affections,  as  of  late  years  ; 
and  I  trace  this  alsrmiog  inroad  on  your  young  con- 
stitutions principally  to  the   pemioioas  custom  of 
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Jutt  Published. 

Ko.  X.  of  the  National  Portrait  Gallery,  exhibiu 
beautifully  engraved  lleada  of  the  Right  Honourable 
Charles  Jamea  Fox- the  Right  Honourable  Thomas 
Greqville— and  Viscount  Beresford— with  a  Biogra- 
nhieal  Memoir  of  eaoht 
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MEMOIR  OF  SAMUEL   FAyCLL,  ESQ. 


AMoacsT  the  iramerous  individuals  who 
hare  advocated  the  cause  of  parliamentary 
rLfoniiy  somey  without  doubt,  have  been  led 
into  the  field  of  potitical  controversy,  by 
cnocives  widely  removed  from  ^love  of 
coontiy;*'  witfi  many,  disappomted  am- 
bition may  have  g;iven  the  first  impulse  to 
paiiiotism;  and  with  others,  the  primary 
object  might  have  been  personal  aggran- 
disement, or  public  notoriety.  In  the 
religious  woHd,  also,  it  will  be  found, 
that  the  champions  of  toleration  have  not 
always  been  distinguished  by  that  con- 
setent  and  liberal  conduct  which  forms 
the  best  argument  in  (kvour  of  universal 
liberty  in  matters  of  fiuih.  To  promote 
the  views  of  some  particular  sect,  or  to 
be  the  founder  of  a  new  one,  may  have 
been  the  so^lrce  of  active  energies,  which 
hypocrisy  would  persuade  us,  emanated 
from  substantial  virtue.  The  subject  of 
the  present  memoir  is,  however,  to  be 
ejierapted  from  every  such  charge  of  self- 
interest  or  inconsistency.  In  what  point 
of  view  soever  we  look  upon  his  poHtical 
character,  we  associate  with  it  a  manly 
and  honourable  assertor  of  civil  and  reli- 
gioQS  liberty,  and  an  able  promoter  of 
SQcfa  measures  as  involve  the  wel^uie  of 
bis  country,  and  aiffect  the  general  interests 
of  mankind. 

In  look'mg  back  on  the  remote  ancestors 
of  Ma.  Favell,  we*  find  their  names,  for 
a  series  of  years,  enrolled  among  the  dis- 
tinguished non-conformists  of  the  day; 
and  seveifl  anecdotes  are  preserved  in  tfie 
family,  ^racteristic  of  the  times  in  which 
they  lived.  At  the  period  of  the  Revo- 
lution in  16B8,  their  place  of  abode  was 
Midhuist,  in  Sussex,  where  they  had 
many  painful  opportunities  of  noticing  the 
bratality  of  the  soldiers  quartered  in  the 
neighbouring  villages,  at  the  time  when 
KiD«^  James  assembled  his  troops  on 
Salisbury  Plain,  where  they  also  com- 
mitted every  outrage.  On  one  occasion, 
an  old  lady,  nearly  100  years  of  age,  was 
locked  up  in  her  roora  to  s^curQ  her  from 
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their  visits,  and  they  weve  requested  pot  to 
disturb  her.  One  of  tliem,  however,  burst 
the  door  open  with  the  butt-end  of  his 
musket,  and  said  this  was  only  a  prelude 
to  what  she  might  exi)ect  on  their  return  : 
but  the  disasters  of  their  ill-fated  monarch 
prevented  the  threat  from  being  carried 
mto  execution.  On  another  occasion,  an 
elderiy  woman  was  accustomed  to  parade 
the  streets,  uttering  her  imprecations  against 
the  Presbyterians  for  selling  their  king  for 
"  a  rotten  Orange.*'  During  this  and  the 
preceding  reigns,  they  were  exposed  to 
many  trials,  and  suffered  much  for  con- 
science-sake. One  of  them  having  per- 
mitted a  minister  to  preach  in  his  out^ 
house,  was  thrown  into  prison^  and  it  cost 
him  £10  to  obtain  a  Bible  and  a  candle. 
The  whole  family  were  therefore,  of  course, 
among  the  many  who  hailed  the  success 
of  King  William,  as  the  only  surety  for 
th^  preservation  of  the  rights  and  liberties 
of  their  country. 

Tlie  friends  of  King  William,  on  the 
contrary,  used  every  effort  to  manifest  their 
zeal  in  his  cause;  and  on  his  birth-day, 
some  of  the  poorer  sort,  who  could  find 
no  other  way  of  testifying  their  attachment, 
placed  candles  in  their  washing-tubs,  and 
deposited  oranges  between  them.  Dpring 
this  tide  of  party  spirit,  and  hostile  fer- 
ment, we  therefore  need  not  be  surprised 
that  many  excesses  were  committed. 

The  immediate  parents  of  Mr.  Favell 
inherited  the  principles  of  non-conformity 
which  had  been  transmitted  from  then 
progenitors;  and  his  &ther  dates  his  first 
spiritual  awakening,  from  a  sermon 
preached  by  the  celebrated  Mr,  Whitefield, 
in  Moorfields.  Being  eminent  for  piety 
and  virtue,  for  a  considerable  time  they 
were  members  of  Mr,  Hill's  and  Mr. 
Pike's  churches,  at  the  Three  Cranes,  but 
they  died  in  communion  with  Mr.  3arker, 
of  Deptford.  The  Mr.  Hill  here  men- 
tioned» was  author  of  an  excellent  volume 
of  sermons,  of  which,  five  on  the  text, 
"It  is  well,**  having  been  separately  re- 
published, are  of  peculiar  value  to  Chris- 
tians in  seasons  of  affliction. 

Mr.  Samuel  Favell,  tlie  subject  of  this 
biographical    sketch,    was    bom    in    tlie 
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Borough  of  Southwaiky  oq  the  36th  of 
April,  1760,  and  from  his  pious  psrenls 
received  a  religious  education,  llis  mind, 
thus  early  imbued  with  the  prindples  of 
the  gospely  soon  became  susceptible  of 
serious  mipressions  and  of  lational  inquiry. 
While  ^et  very  young,  the  discoune  of  an 
aged  mmister  on  the  nature  and  objects  of 
human  pursuits,  gave  to  his  mind  a  bias 
that  has  been  his  companion  through  life. 
The  three  grand  particulars  on  which  the 
minister  insisted  were,  first,  to  get  know- 
ledge, and  with  all  our  getting  to  get  un- 
derstanding; secondly,  to  purpose  utility 
to  our  fellow-creatures ;  thirdly,  to  support 
unblemished  a  religious  character.  To  the 
directions  thus  communicated,  he  has  en- 
deavoured through  a  long  and  active  life 
stedfastly  to  adhere.  The  comfort  of  an 
aged  parent  was  the  first  object  of  his 
affectionate  solicitude ;  and  the  multitudes 
who  have  witnessed  his  integrity  in  mer- 
cantile pursuits,  his  exertions  in  the  cause 
of  liberty,  his  readiness  to  promote  bene^ 
volent  institutions,  both  with  his  talents 
and  his  purse,  his  cultivation  of  religious 
habits,  and  his  long  and  highly  respected 
connexion  with  the  Independents  and  Bap- 
tists, with  whom  he  has  chiefly  associated 
through  life,  need  not  be  told,  that  his  mul- 
tifarious exertions  have  not  been  without 
success. 

When  about  the  age  of  twenty-one,  Mr. 
Favell  attended  the  ministry  of  Mr.  Brewer 
at  Slepney,  who  on  one  occasion  related  to 
him  the  following  incident.  The  Rev. 
Tliomas  Bradbury,  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Anne,  having  rendered  himself  obnoxious 
to  the  Roman  Catholics,  one  of  their 
dupes  had  been  so  wrought  upon  by  a 
priest  at  confession,  that  he  unaertook  to 
assassinate  him.  He  therefore  attended 
Mr.  Bradbury's  place  of  worship,  to  make 
himself  fully  acquainted  with  nis  person. 
Here  the  word  of  divine  truth  reached  his 
heart.  His  conscience  was  smitten;  he 
relinquished  his  murderous  design;  and 
voluntarily  confessed  to  the  venerable 
minister,  the  diabolical  intention  for  which 
he  came  to  his  chapel. 

Losing  no  opportunity  to  advocate,  and 
hear  advocated,  the  cause  of  civil  and  re- 
ligious liberty,  Mr.  Favell  by  insensible 
degrees  was  brought  into  an  acquaintance 
with  most  of  the  celebrated  Reformers  of 
his  day.  Among  these,  in  the  religious 
world,  were  the  well-known  Mr.  Robinson 
of  Cambridge,  and  the  scarcely  less  re- 
nowned Dr.  Jebb.  By  the  latter  he  was 
introduced  to  the  Duke  of  Richmond, 
Major  Cartwright,  Home  Tooke,  the  Earl 
of  Effingham,  Sheridan,  Whitbread,   and 


others,  forming  an  illustrious  band  of 
patriots,  distinguished  by  ardent  zeal,  and 
talents  of  the  highest  order. 

Tite  political  life  of  Mr.  Favell  may  be 
said  to  have  commenced  in  1780.     It 


originated  m  a  strong  aversion  to  popeiy, 
which  at  that  period  was  not  thought  to  Ke 
within  the  range  of  unrestrained  toleration. 
By  this  feeling  Lord  George  Gordon  was 
actuated.  His  multitudinous  followers, 
embracing  the  leading  men  among  the 
orthodox  dissenters,  participated  or  die 
same  spirit;  and  every  measure  that  could 
tend  to  render  the  introduction  of  popeiy 
possible,  was  watched  with  the  most  vigi- 
lant circumspection. 

In  the  year  1788,  Mr.  F.  acted  as  a 
Steward  of  the  Centenaiy  Dinner  of  the 
Revolution  of  1688,  at  the  London  Tavern, 
November  4 ;  and  then  wore  the  sash  and 
bore  the  fiag  which  had  been  given  by 
King  William  to  the  Toier  fiunily,  wlien  be 
landed  at  Torbay. 

His  views  and  his  conduct  evinced  con- 
tinuity as  well  as  decision  of  purpose,  es- 
pecially afier  he  fixed  his  residence  in  the 
city  of  London  in  1809.  Previously  to 
this,  however,  he  had  in  1802  moved 
the  borough  address  to  the  throne,  con- 
taining congratulations  on  the  return  of 
peace:  and  when  companies  of  volun* 
teers  were  raised,  he  entered  with  great 
military  ardour  into  one  of  the  regi* 
ments,  of  which  he  was  major,  under 
Colonel  Tiemey. 

Having  been  chosen  common-council- 
man, Mr.  Favell,  in  December  1809, 
moved  certain  resolutions  in  the  common 
Hall,  London,  against  the  Walcheren  ex- 
pedition. In  Januaiy,  1810,  he  moved  an 
address  to  the  throne  on  the  same  subject; 
when  his  late  majesty's  refusal  to  receive 
it  on  the  throne,  led  to  the  assembling  of  a 
crowded  hall,  in  which  other  resolutions 
were  passed,  condemning,  in  strong  and 
pointed  terms,  the  conduct  of  his  majesty's 
advisers.  In  May,  of  the  same  year,  he 
also  bore  a  conspicuous  part  in  tfie  Wi- 
ness  of  a  common  hall,  most  numerously 
attended,  and  convened  in  consequence  of 
Sir  Francis  Burdett's  committal  to  the 
tower, — an  event  which  created  among  all 
ranks  a  sensation  too  powerful  to  be  speed- 
ily  foigotten.  Dur'mg  all  the  succeeding 
years,  imtil  he  retired  from  public  life» 
Mr.  F.  was  actively  engaged  in  city  bust, 
ness,  and  scarcely  any  afi&dr  of  moment 
was  transacted,  in  which  he  did  not,  on 
the  popular  side  of  the  question,  sustain 
a  promment  part. 

The  strongest  feature,  however,  in  Mr. 
Favell's  pohtical   career,  appears  in  the 
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^  e&it  which  he  mado  in  1818  to 
(fed  a  xdbnn  in  oar  crinunal  code,  Iq 
te  ncmh  of  December  of  this  year  he 
ddifeiei  before  the  corporation  of  the  city 
of  LondoDy  **  A  speech  on  the  pioprie^  of 
lefisDg  the  oiimoal  laws.''  Ibis  qoMterly 
addicMy  which  excited  much  attention  at 
die  time  of  its  delivery,  was  subsequently 
pohhihFd  in  a  ^pamphlety  in  the  opening 
rav^giaphs  of  which  ttie  author  thus  power* 
bdtyaigues. 

^  In  lefieience  to  die  poesent  discussion, 
I  have  eniminfd  the  criminal  calendais 
for  neariy  a  century  past,  and  find  one 
geoenl  result.  There  has  been  a  ^neat 
hanresl  of  crimes  succeeding  the  termina* 
tioQ  of  eveiy  war.  I  am  aware,  indeed, 
thai  the  question  now  brought  before  the 
oooK  b  to  a  considerable  extent  mixed  up 
viah  that  most  difficult  of  all  difficult 
qopttifw,  pat^erkm.  To  a  huge  portion 
of  the  community,  the  unavoidable  oon- 
vtfaencf  of  war  is  indigence.  The  change 
from  war  to  peace,  abo,  immediately 
slten  the  ooodition  of  soldierB,  sailors, 
nechanics,  and  indeed  of  many  indivi. 
dnk  in  all  classes  of  society.  The  honest 
among  the  necessitous,  sink  into  paupers. 
Hie  vidons,  without  fortitude  to  support, 
or  industry  to  strive  against,  misfortune, 
too  aooa  become  criminals.  Such  are 
some  of  the  banefol  effects  of  war,  among 
which  eminently  appear  taxes,  pauperism, 
and  vice. 

**  And  what  subject  next  to  war  can  excite 
mere  painfol  feelings  than  the  considera> 
I  of  those  laws  which  deprive  a  fellow* 
\  of  lifo*-that  life  which  no  mortal 
give  or  restore-^-a  consideration 
■faich  exdles  the  most  poignant  lyings, 
when  our  humanity  is  shocked  hv  hearing 
of  the  crimes  of  murder  and  selMestruc- 
tion?  Yet  bow  nearly  does  that  code  of 
criminal  law  excite  and  justify  the  same 
feehngs^  while  it  affixes  the  punishment  of 
death  to  numerous  c^Eences,  vastly  different 
in  magnitude  and  enormity! — a  punish. 
oKut  ever  at  variance  with  the  instinctive 
Mings  of  oor  common  nature.  What  hu- 
oan  enactments  can  have  authority  to 
a  nation,  which  should  silently 
in  the  destructive  operation  of 
a  criminal  code,  from  their  awfol 
xesponsibility  to  that  Almighty 
firing,  before  whom  all  nations  are  biJ^  as 
the  jop  <^a  bucket!— p.  4. 

For  the  abolitjon  of  siaveiy  Mr.  Favell 
was  always  ready  to  exert  hu  utmost  in- 
ioence ;  and  among  the  warmest  advocates 
of  this  piaiseworth^  measure,  he  pleasingly 
naks  many  of  bis  mtimate  friends.  Among 
tbes^  the  oaine  of  GianviUe  Sharpe  will 


be  long  remembered  with  veneration ;  and 
when  it  was  proposed  to  place  the  host  of 
this  genuine  philanthropist  in  the  council 
chamber,  Mr.  F.  had  the  honour  of  moving 
the  resolution  which  led  to  its  adoption. 

To  the  formation  and  support  of  various 
benevolent  institutions,  Mr.  Faiell  wil- 
lingly lent  a  helping  hand,  and  several 
might  be  mentioned,  which  date  their 
origin  from  his  individual  exertions.  To 
Ma^Pond  school,  and  the  British  and 
Foreign  School,  he  was  an  early  friend. 
In  1785,  he  attended  the  first  meet- 
ing for  the  establishment  of  Sunday 
schools,  when  Jonas  Hanway,  Esq.,  was 
called  to  the  chair;  and  he  was  a  member  of 
the  first  committee,  consisting  of  an  equal 
number  of  churchmen  and  dissenters  formed 
on  the  occasion.  This  committee,  in  the 
estimation  of  Mr.  Owen  of  Uie  Bible 
Society,  laid  the  foundation  of  that  union 
between  churchmen  and  dissenters,  which 
has  so  happily  co-operated  ever  sinqe  in 
the  formation  of  Bible  Societies,  Missionaiv 
Establishments,  and  Sunday  Schools,  which 
are  now  diffusing  Uieir  salutary  influence 
tiiroughout  the  worid.  When  the  London 
Jldissionaiy  Society  was  formed,  Mr.  Favell 
was  a  member  of  its'  first  committee,  and 
to  the  establishment  of  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society  he  rendered  con. 
siderable  assistance. 

About  the  year  1807,  at  the  suggestion  of 
tiie  late  Mr.  «ax  die  dentist,  Mr.  fkvell  held 
interviews  with  various  ministers  of  the 
Independent  and  Baptist  denominations^ 
whicn  led  to  the  establishment  of  Mill* 
Hill  grammar-school.  This  seminary  was 
fonn»j,  to  afford  the  hisher  classes  an  op- 
portunity of  acquiring  for  their  children  a 
good  classical  education,  combined  with  a 
strict  attention  to  moral  and  religious  duties. 
The  success  attendant  on  this  institution  has 
equalled  the  most  sanguine  expectations  of 
its  founders,  Neariy  one  thousand  youths, 
now  sustaining  reputable  characters,  and 
filling  respectable  stations  in  society,  have 
been  educated  here ;  and  the  energy  which 
invigorates  the  institution,  has  given  an 
impulse  to  many  similar  establishments 
throughout  the  kingdom. 

It  was  in  a  still  more  dignified  depart* 
ment  of  education,  tiiat  Mr.  Favell  found 
the  last  great  object  to  which  he  en- 
deavoured to  render  assistance.  This 
was  in  1825,  at  a  public  meeting  con- 
vened for  the  purpose  of  establishing  and 
erecting  the  London  University;  on  which 
memorable  occasion  Alderman  Garrett, 
Uien  Lord  Mayor,  was  prevailed  upon  to 
take  the  chair.  This  national  establish^ 
ment  is  yet  in  its  infoncy.    Much  time  vrill 
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be  oecessary  to  call  its  piiociples  into  acti?e 
operation,  and  we  must  consign  to  future 
years  the  pleasure  of  beholding  the  great 
advantages  of  which  it  may  hereafter  be 
productive. 

Yfe  have  now  seen  this  active  cittten, 
Mr.  Favell,^  both  as  a  politician  and  a 
philanthropisti  and  in  each  department^ 
his  aim  has  been  to  promote  the  welfiire 
of  dis  fellow-creatnres*  -  In  the  cause  of 
civil  and  religious  liberty  his  exertions 
have  been  rewarded  with  the  warmest 
encomiums  by  his  coadjutors;  and  even 
those  who  have  differed  from  him  in 
opmion,  have  borne  testimony  to  his  honest 
and  upright  intentions  on  every  occasion. 
This  will  be  seen  in  tlie  following  extract 
taken  from  "The  Times,"  of  Nov.  6, 
1829,  the  day  which  announced  the  re- 
signation of  his  seat  in  the  Common 
Council, 

^Mr.  Favelf^  a  gentlematn  long  and 
well  known  in  the  Common  Council  of 
London  for  his  strenuous  exertions  in 
fiivour  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  of 
equal  rights,  and  the  division  of  know- 
ledge through  all  the  classes  of  society,  we 
regret  to  see,  takes  his  leare  as  a  public 
man  of  his  constituents  and  fellow-citizens, 
in  a  sensible  and  manly  address,  to  be 
found  in  this  day's  journal.  We  thank 
him  in  the  name  of  our  fellow-labourers, 
and  in  our  own,  for  the  part  which  he 
fticribes  to  the  press  in  enligfatening  the 
public  mind ;  ana  whilst  we  do  not  shrink 
from  a  comparison  with  any,  in  the  part 
which  we  have  borne  in  prodacing  the 
important  changes  described  by  Mr. 
Favell,  we  are  dispo^  to  acknowled^ 
the  services  even  of  those  from  whom  we 
have  differed  in  opinion  on  grand  ques- 
tions of  national  polity  or  interest.  Pub- 
lished errors  are  more  useful  than  con- 
cealed knowledge,  because  the  former 
draw  their  own  refutation  after  them :  the 
latter  is,  as  Lord  fiacon  says  on  a  similar 
subject,  like  a  virgin  dedicated  to  the 
Deity—'  pure  and  sacred,  but  barren.' " 

Mr.  Favelfs  publications  consist  of 
several  paimphlets,  of  which  the  following 
are  the  principal : 

<*  Substance  of  a  Speech  delivered  in 
the  Common  Council,  on  a  motion  to 
address  the  Prince  Regent  to  accede  to 
the  Treaty  concluded  between  the  Em- 
perors of  Kussia  and  Austria^  and  tlie  King 
of  Prussia,  1816." 

"A  Letter  addressed  to  the  Livery  of 
London,  1818." 

"  A  Speech  on  the  Propriety  of  Revising 
the  Criminal  Laws,  1819." 

'^A  Speech  delivered  in  the  Common 


Council  of  the  City  of  London,  advocating 
Reform  in  Parliament,  1820." 

**A  Speech  upon  moving  an  Address 
to  the  Queen,  on  the  14th  of  June  of  die 
same  year." 

**  A  Letter  to  George  Lewis,  Esq^  re- 
lative to  a  Public  Meeting  at  Camberwelly 
1821." 

Mr«  Favell  has  been  tince  mairied. 
By  fais  first  wife  he  had  seven  chtl. 
dren,  all  of  whom  are  dead.  The  ofT' 
spring  of  bis  second  marriage  are  two 
sons  and  a  daughter.  Mr.  F.  is  now 
residmg  att  Camberwell  Grove,  retired 
from  political  turmoil,  and  enjo3ring  the 
pleasing  sattsfiEu:tion  of  having  pmbmied, 
to  the  best  of  his  ability,  the  sacred  duties 
of  a  Christian  and  a  Citizen.  Here,  in  the 
bosom  of  a  church,  which  has  found  in 
him  a  warm  benefiictor,  Mr.  Favell  has 
long  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  an  evangelical 
ministry,  to  which,  from  education,  prin- 
ciple, and  habit,  he  has  been  unifbnnly 
attached.  On  his  removing  to  Camber-* 
well^  he  assisted  in  the  estabKshment  of  a 
small  chnrch  under  the  niinistiy  of  tlie 
Rev.  Mr.  Berry.  It  was  greatly  increased 
by  the  Rer,  Mr.  Innes,  and  it  now 
flourishes  under  the  pastoral  care  of  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Orme. 

This  biographical  sketdi  might  have 
been  extended  with  interesting  matter  to 
more  than  double  its  prasent  length,  bat 
prudence  directs  us  to  speak  widi  mo. 
deration  on  living  characters.  We  hare 
only  to  add  our  best  wishes,  that  the 
evening  of  Mr.  Favell's  days  may  be  as 
tranquil,  as  his  career  has  been  bright  and 
steady,  and  that  his  end  may  be  as  triam-i. 
phant,  as  his  life  hae  been  beneficial  to 
mankind. 


THE    MISSroMABT. 

**  The  toiil  whoM  sight  all-quickeii!ngf  mc*  renewv^ 
Take*  the  retemblaiiee  of  the  good  the  Tieva, 
As  diamonds  stript  of  their  opaque  disgalie, 
Reflect  the  noon-day  glory  of  the  skies. 
8he  speaks  of  Hlin,  her  author,  guardian,  frleod, 
Whose  lore  knew  no  beginning,  knows  no  tod. 
In  language  warm  as  all  that  lore  inspires, 
And  In  the  glow  of  her  intense  desires 
Pants  to  commanlcate  her  noble  Area." 

Cawper's  CAaritp, 

To  those  who  feel  within  them  a  deep  and 
supreme  love  for  their  Creator,  no  employ- 
ment can  be  more  delightful  than  the  dis- 
semination of  the  grand  truths  of  Chris- 
tianity. But  of  these  champions  of  the 
noblest  cause,  the  Missionary  will  claim 
our  highest  esteem  and  regard.  He  leaves 
his  home,  his  country,  and  the  world— 
he  severs  the  closest  ties  of  afiection — to 
visit  tliose  nations  that  know  not  God. 
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WUe  be  fceb  Unl  he  is  engaged  in  a 
pamit  best  calculated  to  draw  bis  mind 
uom  the  vamties  of  this  world,  and  to 
DRxliice  an  unreserved  kitercooise  with 
ms  Maker,  be  is  conscious  that  he  is  em- 
ployed as  a  commuDicator  of  those  pri- 
fil^^es  wfajcb  unfold  to  flaan  the  goodness 
oftfaeAlmigfaty. 

The  son  was  aettiiig  In  the  distant  waves 
of  the  Pacific  ocean.  His  goigeons 
beams  glittered  dirougbout  the  western 
dkjy  and  were  reflected  on  the  softly 
hewing  failkyw*  The  boat  had  just  landed 
the  MisBonary  and  his  companions,  and 
was  letaniing  to  the  sbip,  whidi  stood  at 
mme  distance  out  at  sea.  He  ga»d  upon 
it  with  mtense  interest — ^it  was  the  only 
lifik  thai  connected  bim  with  the  worid, 
and  that  link  was  about  to  be  broken  for 
ever.  A  tear  fell  hom  his  fixed  eye;  it 
wsB  not  the  tear  of  sorrow  or  Tegret>-it 
was  the  tear  that  spoke  of  the  bitterest 
sepaiatkns  of  nature.  Bat  these  were 
sbaorbed  in  the  remembrance  of  the  work 
to  wfaidi  be  bad  dedicated  bis  vrhole  heart. 
And  while  the  auaoeptible  feelings  of  the 
devoted  servant  of  God  rendered  the 
woond  a  vround  of  anguish,  these  same 
feeiinp  elated  him  vnth  inexpressible  joy 
he   considered    the   cause  he  had 


An  establishment  had  been  made  on 
die  idand  before  their  arrival.  They  were 
therefoie  received  not  only  by  their  coun- 
trymen, but  by  the  natives,  with  the  most 
coidial  aflecticm.  In  the  course  of  some 
weeks  a  school  was  established,  and  at- 
tended by  children  of  many  of  the  chiefs. 
The  isbnders  treated  the  missionary  with  a 
pfdbond  respect,  that  almost  bordered 
opon  adoration.  The  dignity  of  his  be- 
haviour, bis  seriousness,  his  suavity  of 
disposition,  all  inspired  a  deep  veneration 
for  his  virtues  ana  character.  He  mildly 
reasoned  with  them  on  the  absurdity  and 
wickedoeas  of  their  idolatrous  customs. 
He  unfolded  to  them  the  beauties  of 
Oiristiani^,  and  directed  their  attention  to 
the  goodness  of  God. 

Though  sometimes  opposed,  yet  he  had 
the  nnspeakable  happiness  of  seeing  at 
length  tiiat  his  conversations  and  ad- 
drnses  were  not  vrithout  effect.  The 
principal  chief  heard  the  <<glad  tidings" 
with  a  seriousness  that  manifested  itself  in 
the  abolition  of  many  disgraceful  rites  and 
lestivals.  Ibe  seeds  of  the  gospel,  that 
had  been  sown  throughout  the  Island,  now 
be^an  to  appear.  TTiis  the  Missionary  be- 
lief with  unspeakable  joy— a  joy  that  only 
served  to  redouble  his  exertions.  Yet 
when  it  seemed  that  he  had  laid  the  sure 


foundations  of  Chiistianity  in  that  unci- 
vilized part  of  the  world,  he  was  called 
from  his  labours  to  meet  his  reward.  The 
fiitigue  of  constant  activity,  the  clhnate, 
and  his  own  enfeebled  conAitution^  pre- 
pared the  way  for  his  dissolution. 

Behold  him  stretched  upon  his  couch, 
surrounded,  not  indeed  by  hb  countrymen- 
and  the  friends  of  his  yooth^  but  by  those 
whom  he  had  been  the  means  of  calling 
from  darkness  to  eternal  light.  His  pale 
countenance,  still  cheered  by  that  hope 
which  sustains  the  Christian  in  his  oe- 
paiture  from  life;  his  emaciated  features^ 
lighted  up  by  those  sparkling  eyes  which 
betrayed  the  ioy  of  a  happy  spirit  about 
to  be  released  from  thraldom;  his  hand, 
resting  on  the  inspired  volume  opened 
before  him;  the  melancholy  group,  that 
gazed  with  tearful  eye  and  unfeigned  sorrow 
upon  the  scene, — mutely  declared  how 
sweet  it  is  to  *<die  the  death  of  the  righ- 
teous." 

As  he  spoke  his  last  solemn  words, 
attention  sealed  the  lips  of  the  listening 
audience.  He  reminded  them  of  the 
instability  of  life,  of  the  everlasting  hap- 
piness of  the  work!  of  spirits  to  which  be 
was  going.  He  bade  them  remember  the 
future  responsibility  of  roan  for  all  his 
actions,  and  of  his  proneness  to  evil. 
He  repeated  the  important  truths  unfolded 
in  the  Scriptures,  wnereby  the  redemption 
of  the  sinner  is*  sealed.  He  exhorted  them 
to  yield  perfect  obedience  to  the  Lord 
their  God.  He  joined  them  in  addressing 
the  throne  of  mercy :  the  exertion  was  too 
great— he  breathed  his  last. 

Hie  old  chief  rose  with  weeping  eye 
and  tremulous  lip.  He  declared  to  his 
people  his  resolution  to  adopt  the  advice 
of  him  who  was  now  no  more.  "  Regard," 
said  he,  '<  the  death  of  this  good  man. 
Have  any  of  our  warriors  died  so  nobly  ? 
No ;  they  fell  in  the  bitterness  of  enmity ; 
but  he  in  the  most  virtuous  cause.  While 
the  madness  of  revenge  stung  their  last  mo- 
ments, he  expired  peacefol  and  happy; 
for  the  Spirit  of  the  great  God  was  upon 
him.  Then,  while  heaven  bears  vritness 
to  our  solemn  declaration,  let  us  hence- 
forth cease  to  bathe  our  children  in  the 
blood  of  the  valiant,  and  wash  them  with 
the  tears  of  sorrow.  Let  us  never  foi^g^et 
the  exhortations  of  him  who  can  exhort 
no  more;  and  while  we  take  heaven  to 
witness  the  sincerity  of  our  determinations^ 
may  the  good  Spirit  help  us  to  perform 
them;  for,  as  the  sacred  book  oeclares, 
"Happy  is  that  people  whose  God  is 
the  Lord." 

Beaconsfield.  J.A.B. 
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REPROBATION    INDEFENSIBLE. 

The  foUowing  extract  is  from  a  curious  and 
exUemely  scaros  work,  eoUUed— '<  The 
Platonic  Philosophy,  with  an  account 
of  the  hypothesis  conoeniing  the  Pre- 
existence  of  Souls,  by  Bishop  Parker, 
second  edition,  printed  1667/'— By 
inserting  it  you  will  obligo  a  constant 
reader.  J.  D. 

HoUowayf  London,  Jan.  2B,  1830. 

"  The  Eights  of  God's  Dominion  over  siiv* 
lesse  Creatures,  do  not  extend  so  far  as  to 
warrant  his  dooming  them  to  a  condition 
more  wretched  and  mriom  than  non-exist- 
ence— that  he  has  power  to  reduce  them 
into  a  state  not  worse  than  not  being,  is 
already  proved,  but  fiuther  he  cannot  go 
without  trangressing  all  the  lines  of  good- 
nesse  and  equity;  because,  if  he  should, 
he  would  rob  his  creatures  of  more  than 
he  had  ever  given  them;  and  if  tiiis  would 
not  be  an  injurious  Cruelty,  I  must  chal- 
lenge all  the  Worid  to  tell  me  what 
would. 

^*This  assertion  is  lereird  against  those 
men  who  are  so  hardy  as  to  siiy  that  God 
might,  to  shew  the  uncontroulableness  of 
his  sovereignty,  have  decreed  infinite 
myriadt  of  faultless  creatures  to  endless 
and  insupportable  torments. — ^That  ever 
such  thoughts  could  enter  into  the  minds 
of  men !  For  what  can  we  imagine  more 
repugnant  to  all  the  notions  of  goodness 
and  equity,  than  to  be  the  deliberate  and 
sole  Author  of  the  biggest  misery  to  an 
innocent  and  harmlesse  person?  What 
more  Heavenly  wide  irom  the  nature  of 
true  Goodnesse?  Tis  a  malice  so  meer 
and  abstracted,  that  it  can  reside  no  where 
but  in  the  breasts  of  Fiettds  and  Devilt ; 
nay,  'tis  the  blackest  part  of  their  natures, 
and  that  veiy  ingredient  which  makes  them 
what  they  are. 

^  Besides,  how  can  God  be  glorified  in 
the  Eternal  Miseries  of  Guilttesse  Crea- 
tures? How  can  their  undeserved  Dam- 
nation be  conducive  to  his  interests?  How 
can  their  unmerited  torments  gratifie  infi- 
nite goodnesse,  or  add  to  infinite  happi- 
ness? Could  he  form  his  own  real 
Felicity  by  the  Infelicities  of  an  innocent 
creature,  yet  we  cannot  imagine  him  so 
selfish  spirited,  as  to  effect  it,  much  less 
for  the  meer  ostentation  of  his  greatness. 
If  God  can  Damn  his  creatures  to  mag- 
nifie  the  absoluteness  of  his  dominion,  why 
do  we  Raile  at  tyrants  and  Devils,  when 
they  upon  the  same  account  take  pleasures 
in  the  miseries  of  others?  Nay,  there 
never  was  any  tyrant  so  savage,  as   to 


please  himsetf  in  the  cndtosst  and 
exquisite  tortures  of  an  harwilwe  bohtdl 
Tb  tlie  property  of  Devils  (wlioie  nudioe 
is  boiled  up  to  an  infinilt  nnoor  and 
cruelty)  to  make  another's  tomeDl  their 
pleasure,  and  to  do  mischief  for  miaebierB 
sake.  And  shall  we  fosten  that  upon  God, 
which  is  the  Devil's  reproach?  Shall  he 
contrive  mischief,  feed  and  recreate  upon 
misery,  and  glut  his  vengeance  with  imMl» 
cent  blood  ?  Shall  he,  who  deligl^  not 
in  the  death  of  sinners  seek  pleasune  and 
glofy  in  the  Eternal  Miseries  oif  iimonenfa  f 
juiis  is  the  very  top  and  extremity  of 
cruelty.  So  that  were  it  thus,  we  must 
add  Cruelty  to  the  divine  attributes,  and 
believe  him  as  infinite  in  that,  as  in  any 
other." 


THE  APOCITPRA  BRIBFLT  SOIVBTED. 

Thb  Apocrypha  is  neariy  as  large  as  the 
New  Testament,  and  oocopiA  a  space 
equal  to  a  fifth  part  of  the  Bible,  It  is 
allowed  by  all  Protestants,  and  most  Catho- 
lics, from  St.  Jerome,  to  be  destitute  of  the 
doctrines  of  true  religioD,  and  therefore  its 
morality  is  woridly  wisdom:  hence  the 
unconverted  are  partial  to  it.  The  firsdt 
book  of  Efldras  isan  incorrect  summary  of 
a  portion  of  Eaa,  Nehemiah,  and  the 
2d  Chronicles,  ch.  xxxv.  and  .'xxxvi.  The 
second  book  of  Esdras  seems  the  work  of  a 
Christian  Jew,  during  the  last  captivity 
under  the  Romans.  Ttie  angel  is  qode  to 
say,  that  a  woman's  ficrt  children  are  larger 
and  taller  than  the  latter  children  she  Imis, 
which  is  contrary  to  the  foot  He  men- 
tions Jesus  Christ  by  name,  though  the 
name  -Jesus  was  not  known  till  met  the 
incarnation. 

The  stories  of  Tobit,  Judith,  and  Susan- 
na, are  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  Arabian 
tales.  The  religion  of  nature  is  taught  in 
the  Wisdom  said  to  be  Solomon's,  such  as 
an  unconverted  but  amiable  reader  of 
scripture  might  draw  up  with  a  good  in- 
tention. Ecclesiasticus  deserves  to  be 
printed  for  the  use  of  all  ranks,  ages,  and 
sexes,  that  would  thrive  in  this  worlds 
**  When  thou  doest  good,  know  to  whom 
thou  doest  it ;  so  shalt  thou  be  thanked  for 
thy  benefits.  Do  good  to  the  godly  piao, 
and  thou  shalt  find  a  recompenu*  Help 
not  a  sinner :  give  not  to  the  ungodly  c 
hold  back  thy  bread,  and  give  it  not  unto 
him,  lest  he  overmaster  thee :  give  to  the 
good,  and  help  not  a  sinner/'  This  is  not 
only  below  the  standard  of  common  huma- 
nity, but  quite  as  opposite  to  divine  instnic- 
tion  as  darkness  is  to  light. 
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The  ptoboe  of  agrealman  is  admirable, 
though  it  is  not  generally  tine.  **  If  thou 
be  for  ins  piolitt  hetriU  use  thee ;  but  if 
thou  bare  nothing,  be  ^ill  foiaake  thee/' 
"Die  aolhar  seems  a  tAy  politician  in  the 
comt  of  a iynoL,  "If  thou  be  invited  by 
a  mighty  man,  withdraw  thyself,  and  so 
anch  ^  more  will  he  invite  thee :  press 
tfaoQ  not  npon  him,  le$t  thou  be  put  back : 
ftand  oot  &r  off,  lest  thou  be  fbnpotten." 

There  ase  not  extant  finer  maxims  for 
common  life,  than  those  of  Lavater  Roche- 
feoeaalt.  Fuller  and  Bidpayare  inferior 
oonpilaiioos.  St.  Jerome  said  the  book  of 
Boruch  is  spurious,  and  that  Bel  is  a  (able. 
The  Story  of  the  Three  Child  ren  was  not  in 
H^vew,  Chaldee,  or  received  by  the 
Jewish  caoon;  yet  these  are  part  of  the 
common  prayer.  Tlie  'seven  supplemen- 
taiy  chapteis  of  Esther,  are  only  from 
Jo$epbui.  The  tint  book  of  Maccabees  is 
a  valuable  Jewish  histoiy  pf  forty  years; 
about  131  years  before  Christ.  Thesecond 
is  by  an  inferior  auAor.  The  storv  in 
Esdns,  that  the  Bible  was  burned,  and  not 
estant—thal  he,  by  inspiration,  wrote  all 
tilst  had  been  done  in  tne.  world  since  the 
begmning — is  improbable^  absurd,  and  de- 
rogatory to  the  word  of  God.  It  was 
jodicioos  in  the  compilers  of  the  canon  to 
present  9iA  the  writing  called  Apocrypha, 
for  the  judgment  of  the  public ;  if  tlicy 
had  not,  some  infidel  might  have  cavillecf, 
7bA  published  them  as  of  equal  authority, 
when  soaroe  and  unknown,  as  the  spurious 
Gospeb  and  book  of  Enooh  have  been. 
Bat  it  does  not  follow  that  the  Bible  So- 
caety  shoidd  expend  a  sixth  of  its  foods,  in 
spnadiag  these  condemned  books  over  the 
liiole  earth,  as  a  dead  weight,  impeding 
the  pio§peM  of  the  word  of  eternal  life. 


ftStlQUZS  IN  AIX-LA-CHAPELLE. 

TaavsLATiON  from  die  catalogue  sold  by 
MoUen,  permitted  to  be  printed  by  tlie 
ncfect  Ladonoette,  and  approved  by  the 
Bidiop  J.  D.  F.,  8th  April,  1811. 

1.  lUt  shift  of  the  holy  Virgin,  of  cotton 
web,  wlHch  she  wore  whoi  she  was  brought 
10  bed  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

2.  The  swaddling  clothes  wherein  our 
Smonv  Jesus  Christ  was  swathed.  '<TbeY 
aie  of  dotb»  thick  as  felt,  of  a  yeUowish 
ooloar." 

a.  The  doth,  in  which  the  body  of  John 
the  Baptist  was  wrapped  up  and  carried 
away,  after  he  was  beheaded. 

4.  The  linen  that  covered  our  Saviour 
Jems  Christ  at  the  holy  cross,  whereon  is 
rtill  seen  the  stain  of  his  precious  blood. 


5.  The  skull  of  Charlemagne.  6.  His 
hunting-horn.    7.  A  bone  of  his  arm. 

8.  A  rii^  of  the  chain  that  bound  St. 
Peter. 

9.  Aparticle  of  the  holy  cross. 

10.  The  hair  of  the  holy  Viisin. 

11.  The  leathern  girdle  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ 

12.  The  cord  that  tied  our  Lord  to  the 
pillar  when  he  was  scooiged. 

13.  The  holy  Virgin's  nrdle. 

14.  The  sponge  offered,  foil  of  vinegar, 
to  the  Saviour  to  drink,  when  he  was  naiUed 
on  the  cross. 

15.  A  thorn  of  the  crown  of  thorns.  • 

16.  The  point  of  a  nail,  taken  fix>m  his 
crucifix. 

17.  A  piece  of  our  Lord's  handkerchief. 

18.  A  piece  of  the  leed  that  was  put 
into  his  hand. 

These  are  shewn  every  seven  yeaiSy  from 
the  10th  to  the  24th  July. 

'  I  walked  through  the  streets  of  Aix*la> 
Chapelle,  Sunday  evening,  the  10th  of  July, 
1825.  It  was  the  first  day  of  tlie  feast  of 
the  reliques ;  and  vast  crowds,  with  joyous 
feces,  v^ere  walking  in  all  directions.  In 
three  parts  of  the  town  I  saw  festoons  of 
flowers  crossing  wide  streets,  about  sucty 
ropes,  of  forty  feet  long,  covered  with  foliage, 
flowHs,  flags,  gariazids,  religious  devices; 
and  many  lanteros.  Temporary  altars  were 
erected  in  the  streets,  and  no  small  pains  were 
taken  in  their  embellishment.  It  seemed 
to  be  the  voluntary  work  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  houses  opposite  to  which  they  stood, 
and  the  children  were  busily  engaged  as 
with  their  baby-houses. 

Approaching  the  cathedral,  I  was  hurried 
into  it  by  the  torrent  of  people,  who  prMsed 
onwards  through  a  narrow  passage.  I  got 
near  the  rail  that  divides  the  choir  fix>m  Uie 
nave.  It  was  lighted  up.  Tlie  grand  pro* 
cession  had  just  returned.  Forty  nags, 
standards,  and  relics,  with  more  tlnn  mili- 
tary splendour,  surrounded  the  altar;  some 
bearing  cracifixions,  carved  and  painted  in 
the  most  affecting  manner.  A  brilliant 
lustre  of  a  hundred  lights  suffered  the  even* 
ing  sun  to  appear  dimly  through  the  lofty 
naiTOW  windows,  divided  by  such  narrow 
piers,  as  gave  this  part  of  the  cathedral  the 
app^urance  of  a  gigantic  kmtem ;  and  the 
small  iron  bars  outside  the  lead-light  sashes^ 
made  it  seem  as  light  through  a  net-work. 
The  eye  with  diffnulty  reaching  the  top, 
discovered  the  Virgin  suspended  nn  the 
centre,  as  if  floating  in  the  air  to  bless  the 
woishippeis.  Outside  the  altar-rail,  under 
the  dome,  which  is  supported  by  massy 
square  pillars,  500  voices  of  the  people 
sung  a  choros  in  full  harmony,  and  were 
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answered  from  the  choir  in  recitatives,  ac- 
companied by  a  band  of  music,  which 
occasionally  thundered  a  passage  of  trum- 
pets, tromoones,  and  bugles,  making  the 
lofty  dome  resound.  The  priest  at  the 
altar,  in  his  many-coloured  dress,  sur- 
rounded by  some  attendant  priests,  gave 
the  final  benediction.  Tlie  procession  and 
flag-bearers  moved  out,  the  multitude  yield- 
ing a  passage,  and  slowly  following,  till  the 
cathedral  was  cleared. 

By  this  time  the  festoons  and  altars  in  the 
streets  were  illuminated;  and  the  number 
of  candles,  and  keeping  them  burning 
bright,  appeared  the  only  object  of  the 
votaries'  care.  While  passing  crowds,  I 
admired  their  taste  and  devotion. 

The  next  day,  at  three  o'clock,  the  relics 
were  to  be  shown.  Not  many  assembled 
before  the  time,  but  as  they  kept  close  (o 
the  door,  tl^ere  was  some  difficulty  in  getting 
genteel  females  forward.  The  sacristan  not 
only  pushed,  but  thumped  several  of  the 
people  next  the  door,  and  would  have  done 
execution,  but  he  was  fat,  and  fell  into  a 
perspiration  so  violent  that  he  was  obliged 
to  retire.  After  passing  the  first  door,  there 
was  a  double  door,  in  a  very  thick  wall, 
and  these  were  opened  to  pass  one  at  a 
time,  until  the  closet  had  about  sixty  per- 
sons surrounding  a  rail,  within  which  was  a 
table,  containing  bottles,  images,  and  carved 
works  in  ivoiy,  ornamented  with  gold;  a 
large  gilt  cabmet  covered  the  wall  behind ; 
it  was  the  strong  box  for  enclosing  the 
reliques  when  not  exhibited.  A  priest 
appeared  like  a  lecturer,  and  told  in  French, 
and  then  in  German,  what  the  relic  was, 
which  he  held  in  his  hand,  and  carried 
around  the  rail,  till  all  the  spectators  got  a 
sight  of  it. 

The  priest  had  a  droll  expression  of  face, 
as  if  he  could  scarcely  keep  nis  countenance. 
The  linen  and  leather  mentioned  in  the  list, 
were  only  small  pieces  enclosed  in  fine 
bottles  handsomely  ornamented.  There 
VTas  not  much  gold,  silver,  or  precious 
stones  on  the  cases  of  the  relics.  One  old 
woman  was  praying  heartily,  but  she  was 
so  ignorant  that  she  prayed  most  fervently 
to  the  hunUng-hom  of  Charles  the  great. 
A  young  man  blew  it,  and  made  a  screech- 
ing noise;  at  which  most  of  the  audience 
laughed  adoud.  In  general  they  seemed 
pl^ised  at  seeing  what  was  so  seldom  to  be 
seen,  and  had  a  great  name  in  ancient 
times,-^when  100,000  pilgrims  came  to 
Aix  to  behold  these  things.  They  may  well 
be  called  dark  ages,  when  such  tools  as 
these  enchained  &e  mind,  and  held  tlie 
soul  captive.  One  young  man  said  openly 
it  was  a  id^ame;  there  was  no  truth  in 


them.  No  one  contradicted  him.  He  put 
his  arm  round  a  girl's  waist,  as  if  to  raise 
himself  on  the  step,  but  she  was  to  engaged 
looking  into  one  of  the  bottlesy  that  abe  did 
not  binder  him. 

As  soon  as  the  last  in  die  list  was  shewn, 
another  double  door  was  opened;  and, 
tlirough  a  very  narrow  passage  in  massy 
wall^  the  people  passed  to  an  outside  door 
opening  into  die  street  I  remained  to  see 
the  exhibition  to  a  second  set  of  company. 
If  these  people  were  dsked,  did  they  believe 
the  relics  were  genuine,  they  would  in  gene- 
ral reply,  'No  doubt;'  and  yet  they  had  no 
such  reverence  for  them,  as  the  association 
of  ideas  should  produce.  No  people  of 
rank  were  there,  and  veiy  few  genteelly 
dressed.  Those  tlutt  did  attend  laughed 
and  joked  as  if  at  a  puppet-show,  and  the 
sleek  priest,  who  acted  as  showman,  fre- 
quently joined  in  their  mirth.  H, 
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''I  READ  nothing,"  exclaimed  a  spruce, 
flashy  something,  trimmed  up  neither  like 
man  nor  woman,  but  midway  between  the 
two,  **  I  read  nothing  but  the  spoils  of  the 
dayl"  Pfays,  horse-races,  cock-matches, 
balls,  assemblies,  routes,  parties,  gaming, 
and  a  yet  longer  list  of  slaughteF-masters, 
whose  names  would  be  too  tedious  for  in- 
sertion, but  who  are  individually  skilled  in 
what  these  fine  gentlemen  call  '<  killing  of 
time,*'  are  the  only  associates  with  which 
these  men  in  disguise  are  found.  Comedy, 
faree,  jest-books,  bon-mots,  calendais  con- 
taining the  pedig^rees  and  exploits  of  horses, 
names  and  qualifications  of  jockeys,  state 
of  the  Derby  and  Oak's  and  St.  Ledger 
bets,  &c.  Lists  of  colours,  shapes,  .and 
weights  of  game-cocks,  mode  of  training, 
and  the  abilities  of  feeders;  etiquette  of 
ball-rooms,  published  by  the  masters  pf  the 
ceremonies;  fevonrite  dancers, and  the  reign- 
ing belle,  who  is  the  toast  of  the  day; 
Hoyle's  game  of  Whist,  Tables  of  Hazard, 
&c.  &c.  &c.  engross  the  attention,  and  are 
all,  or  nearly  all,  except  news,  novels,  and 
romances,  which  these  gentlemen  read. 

Tiie  publications  which  contain  these, 
compose  their  libraries:  but  think  not, 
because  these  are  all,  that  they  are  few. 
The  noble  art  of  printing,  pressed  into  this 
ignoble  service,  teems  upon  these  triflers 
loads  of  matter  far  too  voluminous  for  them 
individually  to  wade  through  :«sporting  news- 
papers, magazines,  reviews,  pocket-books 
tor  ladies  and  gentlemen,  calendars,  lists, 
&c.  all  of  periodical  complexion,  are  no 
trifles,  as  to  bulk;  but  plays,  novels,  ro- 
manoeSy  and  the  long  list  of  spoiting  publi* 
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,  are  a  man  ht  too  ibrmidable  for 
tbe  kccncat  aportsman  of  the  tribe  to  laiv- 
mdkf  and  fiuriy  enooonter.  The  Tolatile 
mods  of  these  triflen  feed  upon  volatile 
natter;  and  over  sheet  after  sheet  they 
skim  with  a  nifMdity  almost  incredible. 
Ko  |ngeon  flies  quicker;  nor  in  all  its- at- 
mospheric gambols  diverges  fiulher  from 
the  sttaight  Uiie.  The  air^  wheels  of  these 
frncieR  of  things  are,  'like  the  sportive 
ftocks  of  rooks  amidst  the  ethereal  concave, 
to  be  accounted  for  upon  do  principle  but 
that  of  whim. 

Alas!  what  do  these  multitudes  of  human 
bemgs  acquire  by  thb  voluminous  reading? 
Aeqpirel  what  do  they  wish  to  acquire? 
Nodungl  Already  wise,  already  great, 
afaeady  independent  of  science  and  religion, 
to  acquire  ideas  is  not  their  aim.  What 
can  be  their  object  then  in  a  course  of 
leading?  To  shuighter  an  hour — to  kill 
tiBie]  The  amusement  the  pursuit  affords 
is  their  object,  viz.  to  kindle  up  pleasii^ 
sensations  in  incessant  variety,  amiost  their 
bosoms,  which,  like  the  delirium  of  the 
drunkard,  leads  the  man  out  of  himself,  and 
fixr  the  moment  fills  the  aching  void  which 
^  lolal  vacuity  of  such  minds  labour 
under;  and  with  which  they  are  as  seriously 
afflided  as  a  patient  labouring  under  a 
confinned  chnmic  distemper. 

Who  could  have  supposed,  when  print* 
ii^  in  its  infiuBcy,  was  hailed,  like  light 
from  heaven,  divine — a  gift  from  above  to 
diase  away  the  demon,  darkness,  and  lead 
up  men  to  giofy,  that  it  would  be  prosti- 
titfed  to  such  a  purpose  as  this?  But,  so 
it  is;  there  are  books  of  amusement  as 
well  as  books  of  worth,  over  which  human 
iDleHect  is  employed,  as  much  to  the  pur- 
pose intended  by  the  Creator,  as  the  limbs 
of  those  indolent  baskers  in  the  sun  are, 
who  loll  and  stare  throughout  the  day  at 
passengets  and  labourers,  but  are  totally 
inactive  themsdves.  What  a  spectade! 
Men  and  women — ^mortals,  possessed  of 
iflsmortal  souls,  bora  for  eteroi^,  employed 
from  day  to  day  in  killing  time!  Yea, 
ontil  the  last  moment  allotted  them  on 
caith  flies  away,  and  time  kills  the  body, 
and  kumcbes  the  soul  into  the  abyss  of 
etennty:  alas!  perhaps  unprepared  for 
heaven,  and  meet,  ah,  fiur  too  meet,  for 
that  pboe  of  torment  from  whence  there  is 
ao  return  I 

Can  we  reasonably  suppose  that  man 
WIS  created  for  sudi  a  purpose  as  this? 
What !  To  spend  a  life  in  cheating  him- 
sdf  out  of  himself— inducing  delirium,  in 
order  lo  drown  conscience  ?  Monstrous ! 
The  Oriental  opium-eater,  and  the  Occidisn- 
til  wine-bibber,  each  has  as  good  a  plea 
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for  bis  individual  fancy  as  tliis  man  or 
woman.  Do  these  gentlemen  or  ladies 
suppose  th^  have  mAe  provision  for  perw 
petuating  this  dear  delirium  amidst  eternity  ? 
The  question  is  curious,  and  may  be  thouglit 
impertment,  but  they  were  bom  for  eter- 
nity, and  into  eternity,  whether  they  have 
made  provision  or  not,  they  must  soon  be 
launched.  Stem  death  is  no  respecter  of 
persons,  and  the  distinctions  established 
among  men,  upon  earth,  as  to  biitb,  fashion, 
etiquette,  kc.  kc.  are  a  mere  nonentity  in 
eternity.  They  were  bom  like  other  men 
and  women,  and  like  other  men  and  women 
must  they  bow  to  the  sentence  of  the  Judge 
of  all.  No  such  delirium,  according  to  Uie 
Word  of  God,  can  exist  in  eternity;  there, 
all  who  are  admitted  into  tlie  realms  of 
light,  see  as  they  are  seen,  and  know  as 
they  are  known ;  and,  alas !  darkness  and 
woe,  unutterable  and  interminable,  cannot 
be  charmed  away !  In  hell,  lifting  up  his 
eyes  in  torment,  the  rich  man  petitioned  in 
vain  for  a  drop  of  water  to  cool  his  tongue, 
Luke  xvi.  24. 

Last,  not  least,  we  notice  the  political 
reader.  With  food  for  political  appetites, 
the  press  teems  in  such  rank  abundance, 
that  this  man  never  can,  for  a  moment,  be 
at  a  loss  for  a  theme.  Hosts  of  writers, 
whose  daily  bread  is  earned  bv  ephemeral 
productions,  which  are  intended  for  the 
day,  and  die  with  it,  swarm  througliout 
Christendom.  Every  one  of  these  either 
fares  sumptuously,  or,  hardly  beset,  wrangles 
through  tne  period  of  his  existence,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  actual  quantity  of  excitement 
ne  is  capable  of  dealing  out  to  the  multi* 
tude.  Not  the  wisest  man,  not  the  most 
able  writer,  but  the  writer  who  deals  out 
the  largest  quantity  of  excitement  to  the 
public  mind,  is  Uie  popular  man ;  and  he, 
of  course,  ftires  the  best,  because  he  makes 
the  largest  profit  by  his  works ;  for  the  poli- 
tical reader  is  the  glutton  of  the  press. 
The  whole  secret  consists  in  knowing  how 
to  play  well  upon  the  passions  oF  mankind ; 
ana,  in  this  place,  upon  the  lust  of  domina- 
tion, avarice,  discontent,  and  anger.  A 
mighty  grambler,  an  adept  at  snarling,  is 
your  man  for  this  work.  The  adept  politic 
cal  reader  is  a  mine  ready  charged;  the 
writer  has,  therefore,  only  to  skilfully  and 
opportunely  apply  the  match,  and  the  ex- 
plosion is  certam.  The  quantum  of  morose 
and  angry  feeling,  and,  conseq|uent  upon 
this,  of  morose  and  angry  expression,  among 
mere  political  writers  and  readers,  exceeds 
all  description;  until  at  length  every  thing 
the  world  contains,  the  works  of  man  and 
the  works  of  God,  alike,  are  rated  in  good 
set  terms  from  the  rising  of  tlie  sun  lo  the 
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going  dovrn  of  the  same;  yea,  uatU  he 
rites  again.  From  such  a  temperament^  in 
ciyU  community,  who  would  not  pray  to 
be  delivered  ? 

Bot  this  temperament  exists,  and  erer 
will  ezisty  while  men  read  political  effiisions 
in  order  to  feed  malignant  passionsy  instead 
of  reading  them  with  the  sole  view  of  im- 
proving and  expanding  their  minds;  and 
while  readers  are  found  to  buy,  writers  will 
ever  be  found  to  vend  food  for  vitiated 
appetites;  thereby  they  live,  and  thereby 
are  their  names  exalted  to  honour  with  the 
multitude.  In  what  way  does  political 
reading  generally  operate  ?  Does  it  induce 
medmess,  gentleness,  long-suffering,  kind- 
ness,  devotion,  faith,  hope,  or  charity? 
Alasl  Nol  The  very  reverse  of  all  these ; 
and  this  too  often,  to  a  very  eminent  degree, 
is  induced.  Then,  until  political  reading 
can  be  rendered  subservient  to  pious  devo- 
tion, I  should  advise  the  reader  to  lay  it 
aside. 

"Die  greatest  care  ought  to  be  taken  by 
every  man  to  ascertain  his  own  motive  in 
reading.  If  this  object  is  bad,  how  can  his 
eourse  of  reading  be  good  ?  It  may  be 
asked,  What,  can  a  man  be  ignorant  of  his 
own  object?  Yes,  wiMully  ignorant,  care- 
lessly ignorant,  yea,  criminally  ignorant! 
*'He  that  trusteth  in  his  own  heart  is  a 
fool  !^  Proverbs  xxnii.  26.  Led  astray  by 
passion  and  lust,  he  fiuicies  the  act  to  ema- 
nate from  his  own  understanding !  vrhereas 
it  is  no  such  thing ;  it  is  the  result  of  pas- 
sion ;  and  thus  the  man  becomes  his  own 
dupe, — ^men  behold  his  folly,  and  moum 
over  it;  and  he  is  neariy  the  only  being 
whose  notice  his  madness  has  escaped  1 
(Toht  eonthmed,) 


THE  BROTHERS,  OR  THE  LAST  EMBRACE. 
(Concluded  from  eol.  154.) 
''The  pledge  was  renewed  that  Egbert 
should  be  forgiven,  and  the  assurance  was 
most  sincerely  given  by  his  distracted  pa* 
rents,  and  the  invalid  felt  partially  satisfied. 
He  was  soon  so  fiu*  recovered  as  to  leave 
the  house,  when,  to  silence  his  repeated  in- 
quiries for  Egbert,  the  heart-rending  truth 
was  unwillingly,  and  as  easily  as  possible, 
told  him.  Poor  Alfred  I  I  see  him  now; 
almost  I  imagine  I  hear  the  piercing  agony 
that  burst  from  his  heaving  bosom — ^while 
wAk  eyes  that  would,  had  it  been  possible, 
have  wept  streams  of  blood,-— safiused 
with  tears,  he  exclaimed,  ''My  brother! 
oh  !  my  brother!"  Time,  however,  which 
obliterates  the  deepest  traces  of  sorrow 
from  the  brow  of  youth,  smoothed  the 
wrinkles    from  Alfred's;    the  impression 


Was  gradually  weakened  from  his  bosonsy 
and  Uie  intense  pain  of  sorrow  wore  off*; 
while  the  cheering  and  consoling  inHuenoe 
of  Christian  principles,  tended  partially  to 
lead  to  tranquillity  and  bappinesa,  the  be- 
reaved and  aorrowiin  finnify. 

"About  the  period  to  which  I  now  refer, 
I  was  called,  by  unerring  Wisdom,  to  sufier 
an  irreparable  loss^  bv  the  death  of  one  of 
the  most  excellent  of  wives,  and  affection- 
ate of  mothers.  By  this  means,  I  became  a 
cheeriess  solitary,  and  my  beloved  Emma 
defenceless  and  fbrioni.  The  times  of 
affliction  are  periods  when  friendship  is 
proved ;  then  it  is  perfaaos,  that  the  high 
endearment  of  that  saoeo  name  is  fully 
known.  A  powerfol,  but  indefinable  feel- 
ing puts  forth  its  uniting  influence,  blend- 
ing the  hearts  of  rattomd  beings  to  their 
fellows  in  distress  and  misfortune,  so  that 
the  circumstances,  which  in  themselves  are 
always  to  be  deprecated,  are  not  unfre- 
queotiymade  to  subserve  our  best  interests, 
by  drawing  into  closer  compact  kindred 
aflfections.  I  experienced  this  in  the  kind- 
ness of  Alfred's  mother;  her  attentions 
were  unremitting,  her  friendly  senrices 
without  end.  She  became  as  an  angel  of 
mercy  to  me  in  my  sorrow,  and  the  guide 
of  the  youth  of  my  motheriess  Emma* 

"  Tm  friendship  subsisting  between  ouv 
families  before  this  period  was  strong,  bot 
^  now  our  intimacy  became  uninterrupted. 
As  our  residences  were  contiguous,  being 
merely  parted  by  a  small  meadow,  thnmgh 
which  a  narrow  streamlet,  made  passable 
by  a  plank-formed  Ividffe^  winds  gently, 
and  a  little  copse-wood  of  young  a&  and 
beech  trees ;  scarcely  a  day  passed  without 
a  visit  being  made  by  one  femily  or  the 
other.  Grief  is  more  hastily  destnictive 
than  time— I  felt  it  so;  my  strength  be^ 
came  insensibly  impaired.  Vne  arm  of 
my  affectionate  child  vras  therefore  a  valu- 
able support,  as  we  moved  over  the  mea. 
dow  durm^  the  firediening  hours  of  a  sum. 
mer's  evenmg.  On  such  occaoions,  Alfred 
was  usually  seen  bounding  like  a  roe  to 
meet  us,  and,  thus  conducted  between  the 
two,  I  was  welcomed  to  the  house  of  my 
friend,  or  guided  and  assisted  back  to  my 
own.  The  result  of  such  visits,  as  might 
have  been  expected,  was  a  virtuous  a£feo- 
tion  between  Alfred  and  Emma.  I  saw 
the  growing  passion  of  the  youthful  pair^ 
and  approved  it:  I  could  but  do  so. 
Eveiy  thing  conspired  to  make  it  durable, 
that  two  fiunilies,  so  united  in  friendship, 
should  in  their  representatives  be  more 
indissolubly  bound  together. 

"Alfred  had  now  attained  his  twenty- 
sixth  year,  while  Emma  was  three  years 
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fais  jaaior.  The  day  of  their  espotinb 
was  fixed,  and  bosllii^  prepamtioas  were 
naking^ibr  tin  oocastoo.  It  was  deter- 
miiiHl  that  the  house  in  which  AUred 
fiat  diew  the  breath  of  life  should  be 
their  dweUing  place,  while  I  was  to  be 
their  happy  inmate.  One  week  only,  one 
UtHe  wedc,  intervened,  between  the  con- 
aimnalion  of  their  promised  earthly  bless- 
edness. 'Dm  Sabbath  came,  the  fint  day 
of  the  week,  at  the  end  of  which  the  bcH 
iogs  who  had  long  before  been  united  in 
h^ft,  were  to  attoid  to  a  public  reoogni- 
tioB  of  it,  and  be  legally  made  one.  "niey 
joined  in  the  aolCTan  services  of  the  sanc- 
tmiy  on  that  hallowed  day,  and  then 
walked  in  company  to  my  dwelling, 
wbae  on  that  night  Alfred  slept,  as  on  the 
following  morning  he  intendea  leaving  by 
coach  which  passed  my  house,  for  Hamp- 
ihixe  on  bosineas  of  importance. 

''That  evening  was  spent  as  Sabbath 
evenings  should  he  spent.  The  father  and 
mother  of  Alfred  weio  present  with  us. 
The  eiercises  of  the  day  were  recapitu- 
lated: the  intellectual  ddights  we  had 
eiperienced,  and  the  spiritual  enjoyments 
with  which  we  had  bc^  favoured,  were 
giatefolly^  acknowledged  and  improved. 
Alfred  was  our  priest  at  the  domestic 
ahar,  and  with  a  song  of  adoration  dm 
6mdies  separated. 

''On  tbe  fottowing  morning  an  early 
bieakfiMt  vras  got  ready  for  our  traveller, 
which  prepared  him  for  his  jouraey. 
£maia  fek  unusually  didl  at  the  idea  of  his 
departure.  We  strove,  hot  unsuccessftilly, 
10  nnse  her  by  a  little  gentle  raileiy: 
"Sorely,''  L  jocosely  observed,  <'you  can 
spare  him  for  three  days,  my  Emma,  that 
will  be  tlie  extent  of  his  absence,  and  then, 
my  love,  you  will  have  no  fear  of  losing 
him.''  A  blush  covered  her  maiden  cheek, 
ai  she  turned  her  eye  playfully  from  me 
lo  Aified,  who  stood  gazing  upon  her. 
She  endeavoured  to  smile,  but  it  vras  the 
smBe  of  grief,  which  she  could  alone  gire 
as  she  foindy  replied, ''  I  do  not  fear  that, 
my  dear  fother."  I  ^ook  him  heartily  by 
the  hand  as  he  left  the  parlonr^-^hile 
Emma  walked  on  with  him  to  the  garden 
gale;  where,  until  the  coach  waa  lost  to 
her  sa^^  she  stood  looking  after  it. 

^(Xi  her  return  I  peroeiveda  paleness 
upon  her  cheek,  which  pained  and  alarmed 
me.  She  had  evidently  shed  tears  too. 
With  a  view  to  cheer  her  from  her  depres« 
sioo  of  sfHrils,  I  proposed  a  walk  to  Alfred's 
father's.  To  this  proposal  she  agreed  with 
evident  pleasure ;  for  she  loved  his  parents 
with  a  doDghteiiy  a£fection.  We  almost 
iBunedialdy  set  off.    The  visit  operated  as 


I  wished  and  expected ;  she  recovered  her 
usual  buoyancy  of  spirits,  and  returned  in 
the  evening  with  cheerfulness  to  nur  home. 

''The  afternoon  of  Wednesday  had 
arrived,  and  £mma  had  taken,  I  thought, 
a  little  more  than  mdinaiy  pains  with  her 
hair  and  her  dress.  With  the  utmost  im* 
patience  the  visited  the  kitchen  dock,  and 
oefore  four  o'clock  had  struck,  the  usual 
time  for  the  return  of  the  coach,  she  had 
not  looked  at  its  face  less  than  twen^ 
times.  Four  o'clock  at  length  came,  and 
she  hastened  into  the  garden,  and  listened 
with  agitated  attention  for  the  rumbling  of 
the  wheels  of  the  conveyance,  which  now 
would  have  sounded  to  her  more  sweet 
than  the  most  delightful  music:  but  no 
sound  saluted  her  ear.  She  strolled  round 
the  walks  of  the  garden,  and  prepared  a 
bouquet  for  Alfred,  aud  while  confining  the 
scented  group  with  a  piece  of  blue  riband, 
the  welcome,  wished-for  rumbling  of  the 
£oach-wheels  was  heard  in  the  distance. 
She  turned  in  the  direction  of  the  road. — 
A  cloud  of  dust  rose  above  tlie  trees,  which 
hid  the  conveyance  from  her  view. — it 
travelled  rapidly,  and  just  as  she  readied 
the  gate  it  drove  up — passed— and  again 
vanished— Alfred  had  not  returned. 

''  I  had  entered  the  garden,  to  welcome 
his  return,  and  met  my  Emma  just  in 
time  to  witness,  pardally,  the  effects  the 
disappointment  had  produced  upon  her. 
The  flowers  she  had  gathered  fell  from  her 
hand,  as  mournfully  riie  strained  her  eyes 
after  the  swiftly-moving  velncle,  the  sound 
of  whose  wheels  had  neariy  died  away  in 
the  distance*  Knovring  the  punctual  habits 
of  Alfred,  I  felt  at  a  loss  myself  to  explain 
the  cause  of  his  absence,  but  dared  not  allow 
my  astonishment  to  be  seen  by  my  diild. 
I  strove  to  rally  her,  by  intimating  that 
some  unforeseen  business  had  undoubtedly 
detained  him  until  the  next  day,  when  she 
might  chide  him  for  his  present  inattention: 
there  vras  an  appearance  of  satis&otion 
with  my  reasonbg,  but,  alas  I  it  was  only 
an  appearance.  The  next  day  came,— the 
afternoon  arrived, — two,  three,  half^past 
three — ^a  few  minutes  of  four. — Four  struck, 
the  coach  was  heard — came,  and  passed  as 
on  the  preceding  day,  but  Alfred  vras  stiH 
absent. 

**  While  confounded  at  this  unaccountable 
occurrence,  and  grieved  to  distraction  at 
the  affliction  of  my  dear  Emma,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Harlow  arrived,  not  aware  that  he 
had  not  reached  our  house  on  the  preceding 
day.  A  variety  of  conjectures  was  sub- 
mitted,  to  charm  away  each  other's  ua* 
pleasant  sensations,  while  neiiber  appeared 
satisfied,  either   with   his  own  or  others 
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thoughts.  I  still  urged  that  busioess  alone 
had  detained  him :  but  then  I  was  met  by — 
''  He  would  have  written,"  and  was  com- 
pelled to  be  silent.  Friday  came,  and 
went,  without  explanation;  uid  Saturday, 
the  day  appointed,  and  long-looked  for, 
on  which  the  marriage  was  to  have  taken 
place,  had  more  than  half  lapsed  avrey. 
llie  ''Telegraph"  had  passed,  but  Alfred 
had  not  arrivcxi.  '*Hope  deferred  maketh 
the  heart  sick*' — I  had  fondly  nourished 
hope  until  the  moment  of  the  coach's  ar- 
rival, but  that  circumstance  produced  for 
a  time  a  stunning  effect  upon  our  whole 
circle.  That  something  of  a  serious  cha- 
tacter  had  occurred,  now  appeared  certain 
to  all. 

<•  My  best  horse  was  instantly  saddled ; — 
the  anxious  father  threw  himself  upon  its 
back,  and,  with  the  fleetness  of  a  courier, 
directed  his  way  to  the  house  which  Alfred 
had  left  home  for,  in  Hampshire.  UntU 
the  following  Tuesday,  our  feelings  wei^ 
kept  on  the  rack  of  agonizing  suspense. 
Tortured  by  a  thousand  imaginings,  and 
bewildered  in  the  maze  of  inexplicable 
mysteiy — we  suffered  a  thousand  evils  in 
fearing  one:  we  wished  for  information, 
yet  dreaded  to  receive  it.  As  the  shade  on 
the  sun-dial  pointed  to  seven  o'clock,  Mr. 
Harlow  returned,  but  his  countenance  pre- 
saged evil  tidings.  From  him  we  learned 
that  Alfred  had  left  Southampton  on  the 
Monday  evening,  and  from  thence  had 
passed  on  to  Portsmouth,  intending,  as  he 
stated,  to  return  home  from  that  place  on 
Tu«day  morning.  Thither  the  grieving 
fiiUier  traced  him,  but  all  fUrther  knowledge 
of  him  was  cut  off. 

''Emma  heard  the  tale  ns  though  she 
heard  it  not.  A  lethargic  stupefaction 
seemed  to  have  taken  irremediable  posses- 
sion of  her,  all  our  attempts  were  unavailing 
to  cheer  or  rouse  her ;  the  very  core  of  her 
existence  had  become  affected.  Her  only 
amusement,  now,  consisted  in  rambling 
across  the  fields  to  Mr.  Hariow's, — or 
strolling  round  our  extensive  garden,  and 
visiting  the  arbour,  where  Alfred  used  for 
hours  to  sit  during  the  summer's  evenings, 
and  read  by  her  side,  while  slie  engaged 
herself  in  some  piece  of  fancy-work. 

"  Thus  months  passed  away,  when  one 
morning  the  servant  entered  our  breakfest- 
pariour,  with  a  letter.  It  was  directed  to 
Emma.  Scarcely  had  her  tear-dimmed 
eye  fallen  on  the  well-known  characters  of 
the  address,  than,  with  an  ecstasy  almost 
overpowering,  she  pressed  it  to  her  lips, 
and  then  tore  it  open,  as  she  exchiimed — 
"  My  Alfred  still  lives."  Hastily  she  ran 
over  part  of  its  contents,  but  had  not  pro- 


ceeded far  before  it  fell  from  her  nervdess 
hands— and,  in  a  fainting  stupor,  which 
looked  like  death's  forerunner,  she  was 
borne  to  her  bed. 

"  I  immediately  despatched  a  mesaenger 
for  Mr,  and  Mrs.  Hariow,  who  attended 
instantly  to  the  summons,  when  I  laid 
before  them  the  letter  from  Alfred.  It 
was  dated  from  Gibraltar,  and  was  written 
amid  the  bustle  and  noisy  preparations  of 
war.  He  informed  his  beloved  Emma, 
that  he  had  reached  Portsmouth  late  on 
Monday  night,  anxtoi|s  to  leave  on  die 
following  moroiog  for  home.  He  had 
scarcely  left  the  coach,  before  he  was  sou 
rounded  by  a  party  of  men,  desperate  alike 
in  looks  and  action.  He  soon  learned 
they  were  a  gang  of  men  employed  to  im- 
press both  seamen  and  landsmen  for  the 
naval  service.  Without  allowing  him  time 
to  write,  they  hurried  him  on  board  a 
vessel  ready  to  receive  the  unfortunate  indi- 
viduals who  were  thus  inhumanly  trepanned. 
From  thence  he  was,  with  aeveral  others, 
drafted  on  board  a  ship  of  war,  which 
weighed  anchor  the  following  day,  and 
sailed  to  join  the  fleet  under  the  command 
of  lord  Exmouth,  who  was  about  to  attack 
the  city  of  Algiers.  The  troops,  he  in- 
formed us,  were  entering  the  ship  while  he 
wrote;  and  in  a  few  hours  from  the  date 
of  the  letter,  he  expected  be  shoukl  be 
called  to  vritness  scenes,  at  the  bare  idea  of 
which  his  heatt  revolted.  A  noble  spirit 
breathed  throughout  the  whole,  while  the 
grief  of  the  man  was  absorbed  in  the  resign 
nation  of  the  Christian." 

Mr.  Wilkinson  paused  a  moment,  the 
scenes  of  by-gone  years  stood  out  before 
him.  His  frame  shook  from  the  intensity 
of  his  feelings,  and  he  attempted  in  vain  to 
suppress  the  violence  of  his  grief.  Namre 
triumphed  over  the  man,  and  a  torrent  of 
scalding  tears  gushed  from  his  aged  eyes, 
and  laved  his  forrowed  cheeks.  The  relief 
was  instantaneous  smd  salutary,  but  it  was 
infectious.  Before  I  was  aware  of  it,  I 
had  mingled  my  tears  with  the  good  oM 
man  s,  and  felt  as  though  I  realized,  by 
actual  vision,  all  the  scenes  he  bad  va 
pathetically,  and  with  all  the  irresistible 
power  of  unadorned  simplicity,  narrated. 
The  luxury  oF  unbroken  silence,  save  only 
as  a  hal^ppressed  sigh  struggled*  out, 
tranauillized  us  both.  "You  will  excuse 
the  feelings  of  a  parent  and  a  friend,"  said 
the  venerable  mourner,  as  he  wiped  away 
the  tean  and  dried  the  dampness  from  his 
face. — "I  loved  Alfred  as  though  he  had 
been  my  own  son,  but  the  sequel  of  my 
tale  will  be  brief,  and  will  be  the  best 
apology  for  my  conduct ;  you  will,  tlierefore, 
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''Five  weeks  of  dreadful  anxiety  pasMd 
amj  after  we  recetired  Alfred's  letter,  during 
viudi  period  a  atroog  and  alanning  evi- 
dence was  given,  that  the  shock  which  his 
mother  bad  received,  who  was  naturally  of 
a  icBda  eoostitutioii,  was  likely  to  prove 
fatal.  Poor  Bmraa,  too,  had  never  since 
been  seen  to  smile.  Her  native  vivacity 
bad  entirdy  deserted  her.  The  buoyancy 
oC  her  spirits  had  been  succeeded  by  a 
peaave  meluidioly,  whioSi  no  effort  could 
leoMyve.  The  weekly  jonmab  were  now 
fcad  with  liTely,  yei  painful  interest.  The 
soooeM  of  the  ftitish  aims,  in  reducing  to 
sabjectioo  the  haughty  and  cruel  dey,  was 
annonnced ;  a  general  list  was  furnished  of 
the  kiDed  and  wounded,  but  nothing  par- 
ticalar  ooold  as  yet  lie  obtained.  At  length 
ifae  frtal  tidings  came— Oh!  I  see  the  roll- 
ing aaadnesf  now,  that  then  fired  the  eye 
cf  ray  beloved  Emma,  but  which  wild 
Kxm  declined  to  dubess,  to 
its  wooted  lustre  no  more  for  ever 
in  this  woild. — ^I^  fatal  tidings  came, 
wlueh  told  us  thai  our  Alfred  was  among 
itesbin. 

''To  describe  the  scene  which  immedi- 
aieiy  followed  the  information,  would  be  as 
iaiponble  as  to  gather  up  the  tears  which 
then  were  shed.  To  attempt  it  is  not  ne- 
ccamy — it  was  overwhelming.  The  father 
and  mother,  like  two  majestic  oaks  smitten 
by  the  same  blast  of  lightning,  drooped — 
and  died.  Hiat  grave,  sir,  before  three 
weeks  faad  passed,  received  them  both. 
Emoaa  and  myself  followed  them  to  their 
resting^pteoe, — we  watered  the  eartli  of  those 
we  90  mskdkk  loved,  and  returned,  but  not 
io  comfort,  to  our  home.  Ah,  no,  my 
ckiki  snrvived  indeed  the  blow— but  how? 
Her  body  lived — but  the  ethereal  spark, 
whidi  lighted  up  her  once  lovely  form, 
went  out,  or  burned  but  with  a  fitful  glim- 
oxr.  Reason  was  dethroned,  and  she  who 
onoe  was  die  pride  of  the  village,  now 
wmdeis  a  harmless,  joyless,  mourning  ma- 
niac. If  she  is  now  capable  of  receiving 
pleanre,  it  is  derived  from  her  lonely  visits 
to  ibe  ttxnb  of  Alfred's  parents,  on  which 
d»  scatters  flowers, — over  which  she  chants 
a  melancholy  air,  and  then  returns  to  muse, 
ia  almost  unbroken  silence,  in  her  own 
chamber.'' 

The  good  old  man  paused,  and  placed 
fais  hand  on  his  forehead  for  a  moment,  as 
ifkiit  in  deep  abstraction.  The  tears  again 
Parted  from  his  eyes,  as  he  elevated  them 
in  meek  submission,  and  exclaimed,  clasp- 
ing hi9  wxinkled  hands  together,  «  Thy  will 


be  done.— I  dare  not,  sir,  rebel,*'  be  said, 
**  although  I  can  not  but  grieve,  mercy  has 
been  mingled  with  all  my  afflictions;  as  has 
been  rny  day,  so  has  been  my  strength 
also.  The  painful  scene  will  soon  close, 
and  I  shall  then  know  folly,  and  approve 
entirely,  what  now  I  cannot  comprehend.*' 
I  was  unable  to  reply.  I  felt  unutterable 
things.  I  seemed  surrounded  by  another 
atmosphere  than  that  in  whicl)  I  had  before 
lived.  So  different  was  the  experience  of 
the  venerable  being  by  my  side,  from  the 
frigid  calculations  of  mere  orthodox  theoristSy 
I  half-regretted  that  I  should  be  compelled 
to  leave  him.  I,  however,  prevailed  upon 
him  to  accompany  me  to  mv  inn,  where 
we  dined  together,  after  which  we  took  an 
affectionate  leave  of  each  other,  and  I  jour* 
neyed  towards  my  residence  in  town. 

Weeks  passed  on,  and  still  my  mind  in- 
stinctively reverted  to  the  pathetic  state- 
ments and  pious  resignation  of  Mr.  Wilkin- 
son. An  effect  was  produced  of  which  I 
could  not  divest  myself;  my  spirits  appeared 
tinged  with  a  species  of  melancholy,  derived, 
as  it  would  appear,  by  sympathy,  which, 
being  directly  opposite  to  my  natural  habits, 
became  the  more  observable.  I  was  one 
day,  at  a  distance  of  about  five  or  six  weeks 
after  my  return  from  Sussex,  absorbed  in 
mournful  reverie  on  the  pitiable  circum« 
stances  of  the  poor  maniac  Emma,  while 
sitting  alone  in  my  parlour,  when  a  gentle- 
man was  announceo.  Rousing  myself  as 
well  as  I  was  able,  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
receiving  by  the  hand  an  old  and  valued 
friend  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Roberts,  who 
had  lately  returned  from  Gibraltar. 

After  a  few  hours'  conversation,  a  question 
was  very  naturally  asked  by  my  friend,  if, 
during  his  absence,  I  had  experienced  any 
serious  loss,  to  produce  such  a  sombre  cast 
in  my  manners.  Until  this  moment  I  was 
not  properly  conscious  of  the  fisu^t,  but  now 
I  felt  it.  In  a  few  words,  therefore,  I  men- 
tiooed  the  incident  I  had  lately  met  with. 
I  perceived  in  some  parts  of  my  narrative, 
especially  towards  its  end,  his  attention  was 
roused  in  an  extraordinary  degree.  I  had 
rK>t  mentioned  names,  and  therefore  when 
I  ceased  he  inquired,  with  evident  anxiety, 
the  name  of  the  young  man  to  whom  I  had 
referred. — I  answered,  "Alfred  Harlow." — 
"Alfred  HariowT'  exclaimed  my  friend; 
"Is  it  possible?"  I  have  now  letters  in 
my  portmanteau  from  him,  directed  to  his 
Parents  and  beloved  Emma.  If  you  will 
allow  me  I  will  finish  the  tale,  of  which 
you  have  furnished  me  with  the  first  part, 
with  the  sequel  of  which,  I  apprehend,  you 
will  not  be  less  interested  Uian  bv  the  former 
portion.     I  requested  he  would  gratify  me 
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with  the  detail— still  hoping  that  aometbing 
might  yet  tianspire,  by  which  to  comfort 
the  floiTOwing  heart  of  poor  Emma.  Mr. 
Etoberts  immediately  commenced  as  fol- 
lows. 

Of  my  visit  to  Gibraltar,  and  the  pur- 
poses of  my  going  thither,  it  is  not  neces- 
sary I  should  trouble  you,  as  you  possess 
already  sufficient  information  of  those  sub- 
jects:  I  will  therefore  confine  myself,  for 
the  present,  to  the  circumstances  immedi- 
ately connected  with  the  subject  before  us. 

On  the  morning  of  the  14th  of  August, 
1816,  a  morning  memorable  to  every  lover 
of  liberty,  a  sight  awfully  impressive  stopd 
before  the  impregnable  tlock.  A  fleet  of 
British  ships  of  war  Wds  just  breaking  from 
its  anchorage,  each  vessel  was  spreading 
her  flowing  sails,  to  shape  her  course  towards 
tlie  bay  of  Algiers,  to  chastise  the  ferocious 
plunderers  of  Africa,  by  the  bombardment 
of  the  tyrant's  capital.  The  squadron  con- 
sisted of  the  Queen  Charlotte,  of  one  hun- 
dred and  ten  guns;  on  board  which  the 
admiral,  lord  Exmouth,  had  hoisted  his 
flag :  the  Impregnable  of  ninety-eight  guns ; 
four  seventy-tours;  vnth  frigates  and  smaller 
vesseb,  attended  by  a  sufficient  number  of 
bombs,  gun-boats,  and  other  flotilla.  The 
signal  for  sailing  was  watched  with  anxiety 
by  the  assembled  multitudes  on  the  shore, 
who  had  met  to  animate,  by  their  cheers, 
the  departins;  heroes  of  their  country.  The 
signal-gun,  from  the  admiral's  ship,  rever- 
berated in  the  excavations  of  the  Rock,  and 
was  answered  by  a  shout  whose  echo  only 
died  away,  to  be  answered  and  repeated 
again  and  again.  It  was  an  imposing  spec- 
tacle to  stand  and  gaze  upon  the  lessening 
sail,  until  the  beautiful  fleet  receded  from 
sight  in  the  foggy  distance. 

It  was  scucely  possible,  on  such  an 
occasion,  not  to  feel  the  force  of  Mont^ 
gomery's  beautiflil  lines : 

*'  MiO«*tle  o*er  the  •parkling  tide, 
S«e  the  taU  vesMl  tall. 
With  swelling  wi«ga,  in  shadowy  pride, 
A  swan  before  the  gale." 

The  object  which  the  ship-lodged  warriors 
had  in  view  was  glorious,  the  humbUng  the 
arrogant  power  of  the  pirates  of  Barbary, 
and  the  deliverance  from  slavery  of  numbers 
of  their  countrymen.  But  tlie  sickening 
conviction  would  force  itself  upon  the  mind, 
amid  the  brightest  visions  v^hich  an  emula- 
tion of  Roman  greatness  and  Grecian  he- 
roism could  create,  that  numbers  of  those 
who  had  but  now  quitted  the  shores  with 
cheering  spirits,  would,  ere  a  few  hours  had 
elapsed,  have  exchanged  the  warm  embraces 
of  wife  and  children,  for  the  cold  and  bloody 
arms  of  death. 


Tlie  results  of  that  expedition  are  well 
known:  to  recapitulate  the  jat^ioacy 
scenes  which  followed  the  anchoring  of 
our  fleet  immediately  in  fipont  of  the  Bar- 
barians' city,  at  a  distance  of  not  moie  tfian 
fifty  yards,  would  only  be  to  excite  fedings 
of  the  most  painful  nature.  On  the  28th, 
the  haughty  dey,  willing  to  capittidate  on 
any  terms  to  save  his  city  from  the  burning 
ruin  which  threatened  it,  engaged  to  abolish 
Christian  slavery  for  ever,  and  throw  open 
tlie  prison-houses  immediately  to  all  slaves 
in  bis  dominions,  of  whatever  caste  and 
nation  they  might  be.  Other  coQceasioos 
were  made,  honourable  to  our  countiy  and 
beneficial  to  the  parties  immediately  oon- 
cemed.  The  mission  being  completed,  the 
victors  returned;  and  as  &ey  cast  anchor 
in  the  gut,  received  the  hearty  welcome  of 
their  countrymen  and  friends.  But,  ahJ 
how  changed  the  scene.  The  gallant  war- 
ships which  only  a  few  days  before  stood 
out  to  sea  in  all  the  pride  of  nautical 
beauty,  bestudding  ocean's  bosom  with 
white  and  flowing  sails,  presented  in  their 
battered  hulks  and  shattered  rigging,  some 
of  the  destructive  effects  of  wai&re  ;  while 
many  of  our  hardy  tars,  vrhose  tongues  had 
sounded  in  the  loud  **  huzza"  as  Gibraltar 
lessened  from  their  view,  had  found  a  watery 
grave,  and  hundreds  were  writhing  under  thie 
agonies  of  burning  wounds,  or  disabled  for 
ever  by  the  loss  of  limbs. 

The  hospitals  were  soon  crowded  with 
mutilated  sufferers,  whose  prolonged  lives 
appeared  only  the  prolongation  of  their 
mortal  miseries.  A  few  days  after  the 
return  of  the  fleet,  I  visited  the  receptacles 
of  the  wretched  sufferers.  But  the  scenes 
of  woe  I  witnessed  baffles  all  description. 
The  spectacle  still  stands  before  my  mind's 
eye,  and  never  shall  I  escape  the  heart-felt 
impression  which  they  made.  But  with 
none  was  I  more  struck  than  with  two 
young  men  whose  beds  were  next  each 
other.  One  had  served  in  the  army,  the 
other  had  been  eneaged  in  the  navy.  The 
soldier  had  lost  boUi  his  legs,  which,  during 
the  heat  of  the  action,  had  been  torn  away 
by  a  chain-shot;  the  sailor  was  deprived 
of  both  his  arms,  one  of  which  bad  been 
shot  off"  in  the  onset  of  the  fight,  the  other, 
from  being  much  firactured,  had  since  been 
amputated.  Of  neither  were  there  any 
hopes  of  recovery  entertained.  But  the 
differeixie  with  which  each  bore  his  suffer*- 
ings  was  expressively  striking.  The  youth- 
fol  seaman  enjoyed  a  calm  tranquillity, 
which  neither  the  agonies  he  suffered  nor 
the  prospect  of  death  could  remove.  The 
effects  ot  Christianity  were  vividly  displayed 
by  him.    His  waking  hours,  and  they  were 
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employdd  either  in  fervent 
IMafer,  or  in  afiectiooate  and  meelc 
Mtkn  to  his  ieUows-siifieier.  The  cha- 
ncttr  of  the  soldier  was  the  veij  antipodes 
of  this.  A  dieadfiil  gloom  sat  scowling 
his  son-biowned  visage,  while  die 
of  his  hody  seemed  exceeded  by 
ibe  toniieDlB  fA  his  mind.  A  feuful  dxow- 
aness  giadaally  £tttened  upon  him,  as  the 
OHiani  precoxsor  of  appioiidiing  death. 

During  ooe  of  my  visits,  for  I  visited  the 
yoang  sailor  several  times,  being  greatly 
iumuted  in  his  wdfere, — I  found  the  sol- 
dier groaning  in  mieasy  slumbers,  while  his 
componioo,  as  usual,  was  prayeHully  look- 
mg  towards  a  better  world.  I  soon  ob- 
ttmied  from  him  his  tragic  history :  his 
name  he  informed  me  was  Alfred  HiEulow; 
of  his  biitti-plaoe,  fiunily,  and  recent  pros- 
pectSy  I  received  a  brief  but  painfol  recital. 
Hii  »izieiy  for  his  parents,  and  his  beloved 
Easmay  was  excessive.  While  I  sat  by  his 
side,  I  became  his  amanuensis,  penning 
the  eflhsions  of  his  soul,  in  which  piety 
aad  aflection  were  blended  to  his  Emma 
and  his  parents.  Another  week  passed, 
aad  hopes,  ftint  ones  indeed,  were  enter- 
tained of  his  recoveiy.  He  had  so  far 
leiweieJ  his  strength  as  to  be  able  to  rise, 
which  eticomstaaoe  he  improved  by  walk- 
ing annd  his  fellow-sufierers,  from  bed  to 
bed,  and  directing  their  minds  to  the 
lenities  of  a  future  state.  The  incessant 
bboarbe  had  bestowed  upon  the  soldier 
was  happily  succeeded  by  the  most  bene- 
ficid  results.  His  attention  had  been 
loosed,  and  the  latent  feelings  of  his  mind 
bioo^rt  into  vigorous  play. 

Ob  cmeiiiig  their  ward  one  morning, 
IfDond  Alfred  sitting  by  the  bed-side  of 
WiHiam  Clazk,  (so  the  soldier  was  called,) 
m  dose  conversation  with  him.  A  violent 
degree  of  agitation  possessed  the  bosom  of 
Out,  and  yet  there  was  a  change  in  his 
coofitenance  of  the  most  pleasing  kind. 
AUind  had  urged  him  to  the  recital  of 
lome  scenes  of  his  past  life,  to  which  he 
had  repeatedly  referred,  with  much  evi- 
dent mental  sofieiing,  without  mentioning 
any  thing  distinctly.  As  I  drew  near  him, 
he  bdd  out  his  feverish  hand  to  me,  at  the 
ame  time  observing, — ^''Sir,  I  shdl  soon 
lesive  tfiia  vforM,  but  before  I  die,  I  feel 
vhhfol  to  make  a  disclosure  of  the  roost 
pamfol  kind,  a  disclosure  which  will  in- 
dred  stamp  my  memoiy  with  infamy,  and 
jet  I  feel  it  necessary  to  make  it :  I  know 
00  persons  more  fit  to  make  it  to,  than 
fooiaelf  and  this  kind  friend,  to  whose 
attentions  I  shall  be  indebted  fbr  ever. 
Will  you,  sir,'' — be  continued  'Misten  to 
ne  V    Tbe  earnestness  of  his  manner  was 


peculiar,  and  perceiving  that  it  was  likely 
tie  would  soon  be  past  the  power  of  com- 
munication, I  assured  him  of  my  readi- 
ness to  hear  him, — when  he  thus  com- 
menced.— 

^Twenty  years  have  rolled  away  since 
I  left  the  house  of  the  most  indulgent  of 
parents,  during  which  period  1  have  wan- 
dered like  an  accuned  spirit  through  the 
earth,  seeking  rest,  but  finding  none, — 
yes,  twenty  years  have  passed  since  I  per* 
petrated  that  crime,  which  has  blasted  all 
my  happiness— and  brought  me  to  my  pre- 
sent miserable  end. 

'*  I  was  naturally  of  a  morose  and  churl- 
ish disposition.  Pride  and  jealousy  were 
among  my  besetting  sins,  and  these  were 
perhaps  fostered,  by  the  mistaken  kindness 
of  my  parents  towards  me.  I  was  their 
first-bom  child.  The  birth  of  a  brother 
four  years  after  my  own,  tended  in  some 
degree  to  divert  their  adoration  from  me. 
I  perceived,  or  fancied  I  did,  that  as  he 
grew  up,  their  attentions  towards  myself 
became  weakened ;  and  well  they  might, 
for  he  was  worthy  of  all  their  heart's  affec- 
tions. He  was  gentleness  itself,  and  good- 
ness pensonified.  My  proud  heart  could 
not  bear  a  rival,  and  secretly,  but  reso- 
lutely, I  determined  to  remove  him  out  of 
ray  way.— I  shudder  while  my  thoughts  go 
back  to  the  dark  purposes  of  my  mind : — 
we  grew  together--we  slept  together — we 
ate  and  drank  together; — still  my  purpose 
was  unbroken; — the  very  kindness  which 
he  showed  me,  maddened  me  to  rage 
against  him.  I  had  attained  my  sixteenth 
year,  when  artfulhr  I  enticed  him  from 
home — ^to  which  I  determined  he  should 
return  no  more  alive. — I  led  him  to  the 
deep  bosom  of  a  wood,  not  fiur  from  my 
father's  house — a  place  well  fitted  for  ray 
purpose  of  blood. — Nature  seemed  to 
execrate  the  deed  I  was  about  to  perpe- 
trate. The  distant  thunders  rolled  awfully, 
vivid  lightnings  dartec|  betwixt  the  closely- 
matted  trees  of  the  forest.  My  brother 
became  alarmed,  and  uiged  my  return, 
which  I  as  resolutely  opposed.  I  had 
led  him  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  wood, 
without  devising  any  precise  means  for 
his  destruction,  when  he  refused  to  pro-  • 
ceed  any  further,  alleging  as  the  reason 
for  his  wish  to  return,  the  pain  our  absence 
would  cause  to  our  parents.  That^  which 
ought  to  have  touched  the  finest  sensibi- 
lities of  my  nature,  stung  me  to  the  quick. 
— ^I  seized  the  trembling  youth,  and  tearing 
a  lude  stake  fiom  the  boundary  hedge, 
aimed  at  him  a  deadly  blow. — I  see  him 
staggering  from  me  now — he  fell,  exdaim- 
mg  most-beseediing,  as  he  lay  prosttate  at 
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my  feet— **  Oh  brother,  spare  me."— But 
pity  had  fled  my  satanic  breast,  I  stayed 
not  my  hand  until  I  had  stained  my  soul 
with  my  brother's  blood. — From  a  gaping 
wound  in  his  forehead  I  saw  his  life  ebb 
out.  A  fearful  clap  of  thunder  roused  me 
from  the  stupor  into  which  I  had  Men ; — 
all  the  atrocity  of  my  crime  flashed  upon 
me,  and  I  fled  from  the  spot— with  the 
cries  of  my  brother's  blood, — ''Oh  spare 
me,"  soundii^  in  my  ears. 

"To  prevent  pursuit  and  discoveiy,  I 
threw  my  hat  into  a  river  which  skirted 
the  wood,  judging  it  probable  that  my 
parents,  fh>m  whom  I  had  now  separated 
myself  for  ever,  might,  should  it  be  dis- 
covered, conceive  we  had  been  robbed 
and  murdered,  and  that  I  had  been  thrown 
into  the  stream.  I  vrandered  on  without 
knowing  whither:  night  soon  wrapt  the  hea- 
vens in  awful  gloom. — Oh  the  horrors  of 
darkness  to  a  murderer's  soul.  I  rested 
from  my  flight,  and  as  I  listened,  heard 
the  sound  of  voices ;  they  drew  nearer,  and 
I  crept,  serpent-like,  into  the  thickness  of 
a  bush  overhung  with  honeysuckle. 
Scarcely  had  I  cringed  myself  up  with 
breathless  stillness,  before  the  flashing 
light  of  torches  penetrated  my  recess,  and 
the  voice  of  my  father  calling  my  brother 
and  myself  as  he  passed  the  bush,  tore  my 
Tery  soul.— I  saw  him  then,  but  I  saw 
him  no  more,  he  passed  on,  and  darkness 
and  silence  again  succeeded. 

"Fearing  detection,  I  left  my  hiding- 
place,  and  early  on  the  following  morning, 
met  with  a  hoard  of  gypsies,  to  whom  I 
told  a  tale  which  easily  satisfied  them.  I 
exchanged  my  clothes,  and  assumed  their 
garb,  discoloured  my  face,  and  became 
one  of  their  wandering  tribe;  and  was 
soon  initiated  into  all  their  mysteries  and 
villany.  Frequent  repetitions  of  petty 
thefts  hardened  my  issued  conscience, — 
but  still  the  blood  of  my  brother  spoke 
out,  and  the  cry  of  "  Oh  spare  me^^ 
sounded  ceaselessly  like  the  knell  of  my 
destruction. 

"Three  years  I  wandered  thus,  and 
then,  under  an  assumed  name,  entered  the 
army.  The  novelty  of  my  new  situation, 
and  the  constant  change  and  ^stle  of  a 
soldier's  life,  awhile  diverted  my  attention. 
I  plunged  into  every  species  of  vice,  and 
took  the  lead  in  every  daring  enterprise. 
But  conscience  only  slumbered; — it  was 
silenced,  not  conquered ; — there  were  times 
when  it  did  speak  out;  and  oh!  the  misery 
of  an  awakened  conscience.  The  infor- 
madon  I  had  received  from  a  pious 
mother,  prevented  my  crediting  the  false- 
hood I  would  fiun  have  believed— ^That 


I  did  not  poness  an  immortal  sool — that 
there  was  no  hereafter — that  death  vras  an 
eternal  sleep!  I  felt  a  hell  within  me, 
comfort  had  fled  my  guilty  bosom ;  I  even 
wished  for  death,  but  death  fled  from  me. 
I  have  visited  each  quarter  of  the  globe, 
have  been  engaged  in  various  battles,  have 
revelled  in  every  kind  of  riot, — but  when 
pleasure  appeared  within  the  reach  of  my 
grasp,  such  pleasure  as  sin  can  yield  its 
votaries,— its  slaves ; — "  Oh  !  tpare  »r, 
brother  r  has  thundered  through  my 
brain,  and  driven  my  soul  near  to  mad- 
ness. 

"  Three  months  since  our  regiment  was 
sent  to  Gibraltar,  many  fell  beneath  a 
malignant  fever  which  then  raged  here, — 
I  viras  spared,  but  neither  judgments  nor 
mercy  moved  my  hardened  heart.  I  was 
among  a  detachment  ordered  to  attend 
Lord  Ezmouth  in  his  expedition  against 
Algiers, — my  race  is  now  neariy  run,  and 
but  for  this  stranger  friend," — and  he 
turned,  as  he  spake,  an  expressive  look 
towards  Alfred, — "misery  more  dreadful 
than  I  have  suffered  during  my  life  must 
have  been  my  lot  eternally,— bat  I  shall  now 
die  the  repentant  Egbert  Hariow." 

"Egbert  Harlow,"  exclaimed  the  agi- 
tated Alfred,— yes,  it  was  indeed  Uie 
wretched  Egbert, — "I  am  Alfred  your 
brother,"— added  he,— his  hair  fell  aside 
as  he  leaned  over  his  astonished  brother, 
and  discovered  the  seamy  scar  upon  his 
forehead  to  the  astonished  Egbert, — "O 
my  brother  /^  exclaimed  the  eying  man, 
as  with  a  convulsive  eflbrt  he  threw  his  arms 
around  his  brother's  neck  and  expired. — 
And  when  they  lifted  up  the  wasted  Alfred, 
it  was  discovered  that  his  spirit  had  joined 
his  brother's  in  a  better  worid.*' 

Bttrslem,  J.  Youko. 


THOUGHTS  OM  INTERMENT  AND  ANATOMY. 

However  desirable  for  the  advancement 
of  science  it  is  to  encourage  dissection,  yet 
the  subiects  for  anatomy  should  not  be 
supplied  by  theft ;  nor  the  members  of  a 
liberal  proiession  be  receivers  of  any  thing 
stolen,  or  otherwise  illegally  obtained. 

To  prevent  this  demoralizing  practice, 
by  which  the  sexton  betrays  his  tni^,  and 
the  resurrection-man  beccoies  a  victim  to 
iustice,  it  is  recommended  that  a  coffin, 
having  a  lid  to  fit  a  groove  in  the  interior 
of  the  sides,  should  have  iti  seams  within 
pitched;  and  when  the  lid  is  put  on,  a 
groove  round  the  juncture  is  to  be  filled 
with  pitch:  in  this  state,  free  from  the 
possibility  of  exhalation,  the  body  should 
renuiin  in  the  custody  of  its  relatives  for 
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lea  ^ya,  atod  thfto  be  cttrM  to  the 
dwrch-yaid  for  interment,  without  fear  of 
being  distiirbsd  ia  its  putrid  elate. 

The  objection  to  iron  coffins  on  the 
pvt  of  Ihie  rector  tnay  be  renBored,  by 
UMg  tibin  sheet  iroD,  such  as  eneloeei 
Frederic  the  Gratt  in  Beriin :  diis  would 
decompose  in  the  damp  eaarth  sooner  than 
oak. 

In  Naples  the  coffin  is  hired,  as  a  hearse 
b  With  us.  It  is  splendid)  and  laid  before 
the  altar  of  the  cburchi  After  the  leqoiem 
is  sung,  the  priesfs  in  their  ^itterhig  gai)» 
raents  depart  with  the  body  in  a  slight 
cue  by  a  side-door  near  the  altar,  to  th^ 
grave,  and  the  coffin  is  taken  back  to  the 
und€rtaker»  when  the  people  have  depatted 
from  the  interment. 


BKAZILIAK  SLAVE  TRADB, 

ISsttMl  of  •  Uttrr  fnm  an  Bnf  Ihb  Ofteer, 

dattd  May  29, 1829.) 

DuBiNO  the  afternoon  a  large  ship  pasKd 
into  the  harbour,  loaded  with  a  caigo  of 
680  slaves,  and  another  with  348  had  pre- 
viously anived  during  the  week.  This  lat- 
ter vessel  I  passed  close  alongside  on  Satur- 
day morning,  and  saw  the  long-boat  slung 
between  the  two  masts,  crowded  with  cliil- 
dien  from  seven  to  tweWe  years  of  age. 
They  were  naked,  and  apnareotlv  in  gcKNl 
health  and  spirits.  The  aeaths  during  the 
voyage  in  the  laige  vessel  amounted  to  40, 
and  in  the  smaller  to  10.  The  price  of  a 
newty-arrived  slave,  in  good  condition, 
here,  is  about  50^  sterling— a  high  pricey 
occasioned  by  the  demand  arisins  from  the 
stipulated  termination  of  the  trade  in  Feb- 
maiy,  1830,  according  to  a  treaty  made 
with  England.  The  emperor,  however, 
who  derives  a  considerable  portion  of  his 
revenues  from  a  duty  on  the  importations, 
amounting  to  about  5/.  per  head,  is  making 
great  efforts  to  obtain  an  extension  of  the 
period. 

The  number  of  slaves  imported  into  this 
town  (Rio)  last  year  was  40,000,  and 
doubtless  the  misery  inflicted  must  have  been 
great*  I  am,  however,  of  opinion  that  this  traf- 
fic is  carried  on  in  a  system  as  mild  (if  such  a 
term  can  be  a4>pUcable  to  it)  as  its  horrid 
aatore  permits.  The  condition  of  the  slaves 
here  does  not  appear  to  be  a  peculiarly 
hard  one;  tliey  are  not,  apparently,  over* 
worked.  They  seem  to  be  generally  well 
made,  and  their  naked  shoulders,  well-ex- 
pressed mnacnlar  form,  and  fine  polished 
skins^  often  put  one  in  mind  of  an  antique 
broioe  statue. 

On  tfie  19lh,  a  geodeman,  whom  I  had 
met  at f  kindly  conducted  me  to  tlie 
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street  infa^ited  pdndpatty  by  the  slave 
merchants.  We  entered  seven  or  eight 
magazines,  and  saw  probably  nearly  1,000 
exposed  for  sale.  Foor-4ifths  are  diildren, 
of  all  ages,  from  five  to  foorteen,  th^  being 
preferred  on  account  of  thdr  greater  doci- 
bty  than  the  fulUgrown  men  or  women. 
The  wretched  creatures  in  one  magazine 
were  in  a  dreadfully  emaciate  state,  some 
being  merely  living  skeletons.  The  con- 
tent8T)f  the  others  were  generally  well-con- 
ditioned. Of  course,  I  attributed  their  di& 
ference  of  condition  to  the  compaiatively 
mild  or  cruel  treatment  to  which  they  had 
been  subjected  during  their  ttansmisston 
here.  Th^  wear  a  narrow  piece  of  bine 
striped  calico  round  the  loins,  and  some  of 
the  females  a  handkerchief  over  the  bosom 
and  another  on  the  head.  They  appeared 
geneially  pleased,  if  noticed ;  their  eyes  glis- 
tening when  ordered  to  stand  up  for  enuni*^ 
nation.  One  purchase  was  made  in  my 
presence,  of  Ave  female  and  four  male  chil- 
dren. The  purchaser  walks  round  the  dif- 
forent  gnmpe  who  were  standing,  sitdng  on 
benches,  or  squatting  on  their  hams,  and 
having  seen  one  wh^  he  thrnka  will  an*  ■ 
swer,  beckons,  and  the  slave  is  removed  to 
a  comer  of  the  apartment.  Tlie  number 
being  completed,  they  are  brought  in  a  Hne 
to  the  light,  when  they  are  thoroughly  ex- 
ammed,  beginning  with  the  teeth,  then  the 
beard,  if  a  male,  nostrils,  eyes,  arms,  legs, 
and  all  over ;  the  flesh  is  felt  and  kncadMl, 
in  order  to  judge  of  its  muscular  texture. 
If  approved,  th^  are  generally  chui  with 
new  garraenti,  and  marched  away.  A  little 
girl  of  eight  or  nine  was  examined,  for  my 
curiosity,  by  my  guide.  She  was  asked  by 
a  slave  who  performed  the  part  of  interpre- 
ter, if  she  would  like  me  for  a  master,  and 
I  believe,  answered  in  the  affirmative ;  and 
whilst  undergoing  the  examination,  the  agt. 
tation  of  the  bosom,  and  change  of  the 
colour  of  her  face,  (the  flush  of  blood  being 
distinctly  visible)  showed  intense  feeling ; 
and  I  pleased  myself  with  the  idea  that 
more  of  hope  than  fear  prevailed.  I  sin- 
cerely wish  the  poor  little  wretch  a  good 
master.  The  price  asked  for  the  child 
above-mentioned  was  440  milreas,  equal  to 
about  ^  sterling. 


NOTES  ON  THE  LATE  SIR  HUMPHRY  DAVy's 
UNPUBLtSHED  LECTURES,  DELIVERED 
IN  DUBLIN,  1810. — NO    II. 

(CotUinutdfnnn  CoL  166.^ 
It  has  been  observed,  that  porter  tastes 
more  palatable  out  of  a  pewter  vessel  than 
out  of  one  of  glass.  There  may  be  some 
ielectric  foundation  for  this  old  remark  ;  and 
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if  a  cup  of  the  most  pleasing  electric  qua- 
lity were  to  be  constracted,  tin,  giU,  is  the 
combination  that  will  afford  it.  > 
.  Some  persons  have  gone  so  far  as  to  pre- 
fer certam  metallic  snuff.boxes,  but  this 
combination  can  have  no  effect,  as  the  box 
does  not  toucli  the  body.  A  plate  of  zinc, 
and  a  plate  of  silver,  in  contact,  and  one  of 
them  applied  to  the  tongue,  gives  it  a  sour 
taste.  This  was  observed  several  years 
since,  and  is  found  to  arise  from  a  slight 
electric  shock. 

The  Voltaic  battery  was  invented  in 
1800.  It  is  not  less  important  to  science 
than  any  former  discovery  whatever,  either 
in  astronomy,  optics,  physiology,  or  navi- 
gation. It  is  a  series  of  alternate  layers  of 
zinc,  copper,  and  doth,  moistened  in  a 
solution  01  salt  or  ammonia.  These  were 
at  first  the  size  of  a  dollar,  and  from  twenty 
to  one  hundred  in  number.  They  give  a 
smart  shock,  on  foriping  a  circle,  by  contact 
with  both  ends,  or  by  a  wire  at  a  distance. 
The  charcoal  gives  a  slight  spark  from  it. 
The  large  pile  is  twelve  to  twenty  inches 
square;  the  wire  from  the  extremity  that 
terminates  with  zinc,  gives  oxygen;  the 
other  gives  hydrogen.  This  battery  bums 
metals,  and  fires  gunpowder. 

In  1800,  the  lecturer  observing  that  com- 
mon salt  was  decomposed  by  this  batteiy, 
was  led  to  conclude  tbait  it«might  become 
an  instrument  for  general  decomposition, 
and  in  prosecution  of  this  inquiry,  he  found 
the  [laws  of  its  action  were  always  constant. 
In  the  course  of  his  experience  he  decom- 
posed alkalies,  earths,  and  carbonic  acid ; 
and  found  that  most  bodies  in  nature  attain 
a  metallic  appeamnce ;  and  that  the  rocks, 
stones,  and  earth  under  our  feet  may  be 
converted  into  metals. 

Some  of  the  new  metals  are  so  light,  that 
they  float  on  water,  and  so  combustible, 
that  they  immediately  take  fire,  and  bum 
onthevTater:  example — potass  metal  float- 
ed on  a  glass  of  water,  and  burned  vrith  a 
purple  light.  The  density  of  these  new 
metals  forms  a  gradation  down  to  the  den- 
sity of  tin.  All  the  decompositions  that  are 
possible  to  chemical  means,  are  so  by  elec- 
tricity, and  in  a  like  ratio ! 

Both  classes  of  phenomena  maj^  be  ow- 
ing to  the  same  cause  I  the  one  (chemic)  by 
sensible  contacts,  the  other  (Voltaic)  more 
distant,  by  imperceptible  action. 

As  science  advances,  analogies  approach. 

Tlie  classes  of  phenomena  now  approxi- 
mate,  which  were  formerly  held  distinct. 

Sensible  qualities  of  bodies  are  insensibly 
affected  by  electricity,  and  become  insensi- 
bly altered. 

In  different  states  of  electricity,  as  posi- 
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tive  or  negative,  the  same  thing^  appears 
different  in  its  nature.  Newton  saia  all 
matter  may  yet  be  found  the  same,  onlv 
differently  arranged.  If  this  can  be  proved, 
it  will  refer  the  multiplicity  of  phenomena 
to  the  most  simple  pnnciples ;  '*  as  nature 
is  derived  from  one  Infinite  Cause,  which 
scatters  the  dust  in  the  blast,  makes  it  ani- 
mate  the  plant,  or  forms  the  intellect  of 
manr 

After  a  sketch  of  the  series  of  his  intended 
lectures,  he  said,  it  may  be  asked.  Of  what 
use  b  this  knowledge  to  human  nature  ? 

It  is,  even  for  vulgar  uses,  of  great  value; 
but  chiefly  for  the  attainment  of  truth,  wis- 
dom, and  knowledge,  which  are  the  digni- 
fied, noble,  and  superior  qualities  of  hu- 
manity. 

He  then  read  a  long  extract  from  Lord 
Vemlam  on  the  excellence  of  science.  If 
ladies  love  learning,  ignorance  will  disap- 
pear fiom  among  men,  and  the  intellectual 
part  of  their  empire  will  be  endured  with 
unfading  youth. 

The  mother  gives,  or  ought  to  give,  all  the 
eariy  impressions  to  her  children  ;  and  it 
depends  on  her,  whether  her  son  is  an 
honour  or  a  disgrace  to  his  country.  Hence, 
females  can  promote  science,  and  direct  the 
exertions  of  the  rising  generation  from  hurt- 
ful to  the  most  beneficial  purposes,  as  the 
torrl^nt  which  devastates  a  garden,  can  be 
made  to  fertilize  «n  estate. 

Learning  is  good  in  every  degree — a  little 
is  not  dangerous  to  the  prodent  Newton 
had  once  only  a  little  learning,  and  with  (he 
love  of  learning  the  opulence  of  rank  must 
produce  the  w^th  of  nations. 
(To  be  continued.) 


THE   NECESSITT   OF    EXPERIENCE    IN 
TEMPORAL  AFFAIRS. 

It  seems  not  a  little  surprising  at  first 
sight,  that  the  experience  of  one  genera- 
tion should  be  of  so  little  real  advantage 
to  another :  that  those  more  safe  and  cor- 
rect views  of  men  and  things,  which  it  has 
cost  a  man  fifty  or  sixty  years  to  obtain, 
should  not  form  the  ground-work  or  basis 
on  which  his  son,  arrived  at  years  of  dis- 
cretion, commences  his  career.  Instead  of 
beginmng  where  his  &ther  did,  and  passing 
through  the  same  routine  of  error,  till  at 
the  age  of  sixty,  he  finds  he  has  only 
arrived  at  the  same  conclusions  which  his 
father  told  him,  forty  years  before,  he  might 
take  for  granted — ^he  should  have  taken 
advantage  of  the  experience  of  his  parent, 
and  have  made  that  the  starting-place  from 
which  he  set  out  in  search  of  additional 
information. 
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If  this  method  wece  adopted,  might  we 
not  aqipoae  that  the  son  of  sixty  would 
know  as  much  as  his  &ther  would  have 
fawwDy  had  he  lived  in  the  vigorous  exer- 
dse  of  all  his  bodily  and  mental  powers  till 
his  hundredth  year?  and  if  the  grandson, 
leoeiTing  from  the  lips  of  his  &ther  the 
koowlec%e  derived  from  the  experioice  of 
his  &lber  and  giandfiuher,  re^ilated  his 
ooodoct  by  it,  his  own  experienoe,  as  he 
passed  along,  would  counrm  that  which 
was  oOTiect,  and  discover  that  which  was 
erroneous.  If  such  were  the  case,  we 
dionid  have  young  men  entering  on  life 
vridi  those  correct  views  of  things,  which 
the  experieDce  of  generations  before  them 
had  been  saccessively  realizing  and  con- 


It  willy  of  course,  be  understood,  that 
this  is  sp<Aen  in  reference  to  that  kind  of 
knowledge  which  results  from  the  expe. 
rience  a^  cl<36e  observation  of  prudent 
a^e,  and  by  which  it  is  particularly  dis- 
tii^iuished  from  the  view  taken  of  it  by 
the  yootfaliil  and  the  gay.  The  one  looks 
upon  the  paset  as  on  a  reality ;  and  as  he 
has  found  the  world,  so  he  expects  to  find 
iL  The  other  looks  upon  the  present,  and 
scaicdy  ae»  thiags  as  they  are ;  looks  into  the 
fotDFe,  and  expects  to  find  them  accordiag 
to  his  hopes,  or,  judging  of  the  futore  by 
the  past,  he  wrongly  calculates  that  his 
wants  and  wishes  will  ever  meet  as  near 
their  fulfilnieDt  as  they  have  done  in  child- 
hood and  in  youth,  while  fostered  with  pa- 
rental care  anid  solicitude. 

Id  the  aits  and  sciences  we  find  that  the 
improvements  and  discoveries  of  one  gene- 
latioD  are  ready  at  band,  and  immediately 
turned  to  advantage  by  the  succeeding 
one,  and  so  on  vnthout  intermission.  But 
UK  that  species  of  information  which  most 
intimately  connects  itself  with  our  happi- 
ness, and  equally  concerns  in  its  degree 
every  class  and  grade  of  society,  every 
generatioo  of  mankind  have  been  equally 
and  alike  lamentably  deficient  We  are 
determined  to  believe  nothing  but  what  the 
sad  lessons  of  experience  force  upon  our 
notice. 

The  prime  and  vigour  of  manhood  are 
^lent  in  the  attainment  of  that,  which  when 
attained,  we  find  of  no  further  use  than  to 
aoAen  the  pillow  of  declining  vears,  and 
provide  food  las  reflection.  Old  age  looks 
back  upon  the  past,  and  says — <<  O  had  I 
but  known  and  believed  in  youth  what 
DOW  I  know,  how  diflerent  should  I  have 
acted  V  How  many  years  of  my  life  have 
been  spent  in  seeking,  what  I  now  clearly 
see  it  was  never  likely  I  sliould  find. 
How  much  time  has  be^  spent,  and  how 


much  pain  and  anxiety  have  been  wasted, 
in  pursuit  of  that,  which,  when  attained, 
did  not  answer  \\s  purpose  1  How  often 
have  I  murmured  axid  repined  at  drcum- 
stances  which  I  could  easily  have  over, 
looked,  had  I  not  thought  myself  less 
fiivoured  than  my  fellows;  but  in  these  I 
how  almost  rejoice,  because  they  seem 
the  common  lot  of  humanity.  But  worst 
of  all,  I  have  been  momentarily  foigetting 
that,  both  in*pursuit  and  possession,  I  was 
every  moment  sulnect  to  be  called  away  to 
other  objects,  and  to  other  scenes,  with 
which  I  was  alike  unacquainted,  and  for 
which  I  was  unprepared.  Had  I  now  to 
live  ray  days  over  again,  in  possession  of 
my  present  knowledge,  what  time  should  I 
have  to  devote  to  the  most  rational  and 
noble  purposes  I  I  should  smile,  not  with 
indiflerence,  but  with  pity,  on  the  pursuits 
and  the  thousand  anxieties  of  those  of  my 
own  years ;  and  make  rapid  advancements 
in  knowledge  human  and  divine.  I  should 
always  have  some  object  in  view,  which, 
when  attained,  would  surely  answer  its 
purpose  in  the  increased  happiness  of 
mysielf,  my  family,  or  my  fellow-creatures. 
But  the  years  are  gone,  not  to  be  recalled 
or  retraced.  It  remains  for  me,  therefore, 
\yhile  regretting  the  past,  to  improve  what  - 
is  left,  and  seek  to  impress  my  principles 
upon  the  minds  of  those  who  have  yet 
opportunity  to  turn  them  to  real  advantage. 
My  son  is  just  entering  on  life :  if  I  could 
but  impress  on  him  my  opinions,  if  I  could 
but  raaicate  in  him  my  principles,  he 
might  turn  them  to  that  account  which  I 
want  opportunity  to  do.  This  would  make 
some,  nay,  ample  amends,  for  all  it  has 
cost  me  to  obtain  them.  But,  alas  1  I  sadly 
fear  that  he  will  do  as  I  have  done ;  he 
will  accept  his  knowledge  on  no  choiper 
terms:  he  may,  by  the  concurrence  of 
sounder  judgment,  closer  observations, 
purer  morals,  and  providential  circum- 
stances, arrive  somewhat  sooner  at  the  same 
conclusions ;  but  this  is  all  that  the  history 
of  human  nature  teaches,  or  allows  me  to 
hope. 

Perhaps  we  might  find  the  groundwork 
of  this  singularity  in  our  species,  in  their 
faUen  and  depraved  natures.  And  this 
seems  partly  evident  from  the  fact,  that  if 
we  find  any  one  person  more  removed  from 
tliis  peculiar  trait  than  another,  it  is  the 
man  who  is  under  the  influence  of  divine 
grace.  Men  in  general  will  not  take  the 
testimony  of  others  in  matters  of  experi- 
ence; they  will  try  the  thing  for  themselves 
in  their  own  way,  apparently  presuming, 
that  no  one  else  has  ever  tried  that  wm/ 
before.     If  you  find  a  young  man  forming 
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an  esttmale  of  this  world  in  a  maoQer  that 
would  do  ciedit  to  age  and  expericooey  you 
will  instantly  dilcovery  that  it  is  because  he 
has  first  believed  the  bible  to  be  a  <2ivtiie 
revelation,  and  has  fully  embraced  all  that 
it  tells  him  of  himself  and  of  the  world, 
without  questioning  or  doubting  for  a  rao* 
ment  the  correctness  of  its  statements. 
Hence,  because  the  bible  is  in&Uibly  cor- 
rect, his  estimate,  and  his  aotioos  conse- 
quent thereon,  are  alio  nnboed  with  the 
same  sterling  character.  Here  we  find 
the  difference— die  man  diajt  would  have 
doubted  and  disputed  the  avowed  expe- 
rience of  every  other  man,  accepts  without 
hesitation  the  testimony  of  Jehovah,  which 
has  imparted  to  him  its  spirit. 

We  shall,  however,  upon  reflection,  find 
something  to  allay  onr  astonishment,  by 
examining  the  working  of  the  human  heart. 
Dr.  Young  says,  ^  All  men  think  all  men 
mortal  but  themselves ;"  and  with  a  little 
variation,  we  may  add,  fiom  the  general 
conduct  of  the  human  race,  *^  All  men 
think  all  men  fallible  but  themselves.'' 

Our  happiness  depends  not  so  much  on 
our  actual  situation  m  life,  and  the  circum. 
stances  by  which  we  are  surrounded,  as  on 
the  estimate  we  form  of  that  situation,  and 
the  degree  of  satisfiaction  it  afifords  to  the 
mind .  If  a  man  fancies  himself  unhappy — 
be  is  so— though  there  may  be  no  reason, 
able  ground  for  his  disquiet.  He  may 
have  all  the  blessings  which  life  can  aflbrd ; 
but  if  he  is  insensible  of  their  value,  they 
will  add  little  to  his  happing,  and  .how- 
ever prosperous  his  external  circumstances 
may  oe,  ne  has  only  to  be  dissatisfied,  to 
be  miserable. 

To  be  happy,  a  man  must  know  and 
feel  he  is  so.  Let  us  apply  this  reasoning 
to  the  matter  of  expenence.  Experience 
robs  us  of  those  afflictive  foncies  that  make 
us  miserable. 

Suppose,  for  instance,  a  man  placed  in 
circumstances,  in  which,  upon  the  whole, 
his  friends  consider  that  Providence  has 
favoured  him,  so  that  they  call  him  a 
•*  fortunate  man."  Yet,  perhaps,  he  often 
hears  or  reads  of  some  more  fortunate  than 
himself.  He  looks  at  himself^— at  them — 
be  sees  himself  equally  capable  with  them, 
and  to  his  eye  there  is  equal  probability 
that  he  will  succeed  as  well  as  they.  At 
last  he  hits  upon  some  project,  which,  if  he 
succeeds,  he  thinks  will  be  much  for  his 
advantage.  His  friends — his  more  expe- 
rienced friends — advise  and  urge  him  not 
to  risk  his  present  good,  without  an  almost 
certainty  of  something  better.  They  re- 
present the  probability  of  failure  to  be  ten 
to  one  against  success,  and  remind  him 


that  the  recollection  of  his  present  cir. 
comitanoes  will  unceasingly  reproach  bim, 
should  he  miss  his  martc.  For  a  oonside. 
rable  time  he  listens  to  the  advice  of  his 
friends ;  but  still  he  perceives  that  the  bap> 
piness  he  might  now  enjoy  is  absolutely 
undermined  by  the  anticipation  of  some 
good,  which  his  blind  ooedience  to  his 
friends  prevents  him  fipom  attempting. 

Upon  conndering  the  matter,  he  readily 
disposes  of  the  advice  of  his  friends,  by 
observing,  that  their  cautiousness  might  be 
suited  to  the  age  in  which  they  spent  their 
prime,  but  it  vnll  not  do  now ;  nothing  is 
to  be  obtained  without  risk  and  exertion ; 
advancing  yeara  naturally  render  them  more 
timid  than  they  were  at  his  age ;  altogether 
they  are  very  unsuitable  persons  to  judge 
in  such  an  afiair.  Besides,  however  others 
may  have  felled  in  similar  attempts,  their 
fidlure  may,  in  a  thousand  instances,  be 
ascribed  to  their  own  indiscretions;^  but  he 
can  place  such  confidence  in  hin^f,  and 
can  so  well  adapt  himself  to  the  moment, 
that  he  has  no  doubt  of  gaining  his  point. 
He  resolves,  he  midces  the  attempt — be 
fruls — ^but,  by  the  kindness  of  his  friends,  is 
again  reinstated  in  liis  former  situation; 
and  now,  and  not  till  now,  he  knows  its 
real  value,  and  that  too  not  on  the  testi- 
mony of  others ;  he  gathers  It  fixxn  his  own 
experience. 

No  phantom  of  the  imagination  now 
distresses  him — what  he  has,  he  enjoys, 
and  is  determined  to  make  the  best  of  it ; 
not  greatly  anxious  about  the  fiiture,  but 
still  ready  to  avail  himself  of  ^whatever 
mav  be  presented  of  sufficient  importance 
and  certainty  to  be  worthy  his  attention. 

Before  ever  thb  man  acted  so  foolishly, 
he  had  the  very  'same  things,  and  was  in 
precisely  the  same'  circumstances,  as  now ; 
but  then  he  was  unhappy  and  dissatisfied, 
now  he  is  comfortable  and  contented. 
Then  he  was  thinking  how  many  were 
better  off  than  himself-^but  now  his  grati- 
tude is  awakened  by  fiiequent  reflection, 
on  how  many  there  are  in  a  worse  con- 
dition. It  must  be  allowed  in  this  in- 
stance, experience  has  done  for  him  what 
nothing  else  could  do.  Had  he  followed 
the  instructions  of  his  friends  for  twenty 
yean,  without  being  Jully  convinced  of 
their  truth  by  experience,  for  twenty  years 
he  would  have  been  a  discontented  man ; 
and  though  he  may  now  chide  himself  for 
his  rashness  and  his  folly,  yet  he  does  not 
tiiink  he  has  bought  his  peace  too  dearly. 

Nor  is  this  instance  far  fetched.  Every 
man  will  find  something  analogous  to  it, 
either  in  his  own  experience,  or  in  fiiat  of 
his  friends.    Thb  is  only  one  hntance. 
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but  dwie  are  ioniwicrabte  actioos  of  oar 
lii«  of  greater  or  lest  importance,  which 
wiU  be  ioand  to  turn  upoa  the'  nme  prin- 
ciple or  diapoaitioQ  by  which  this   was 
oocMioiied.    This  aeemsy  then,  to  be  the 
key  10  the  general  tenanty  with  which  men 
idhoe  to  their  o|Miiions  in  things  of  which 
tkey  have  bad  no  experience.    Man  will 
divcgasd  the  experieooe  of  man,  unless  the 
lesnlts  of  tiial  OKperience  are  pissed  upon 
hio  in  a  wny  ana  manner  that  will  entirely 
nnmet  him  of  their  invariable  correct. 
o«;  and  the  lesoon  why  so  lew  are  thus 
ttmvmced  is,  because  every  roan  has  more 
or  loB  that  confidence  in  himself,  which, 
thoo^  hoodieds  dsid  thousands  before  him 
sbouid  have  borne  testimony  to  that  same 
remit,  he  thinks,  with  him^  under  his  care, 
and  iis  managenaent,  a  different  one  will 
t^e  place. 

T^  atiachaient  of  every  one  to  bis  own 
peisoaal  fdeotity  fully  bears  out  this  aner- 
lion.  And  what  is  that  attachment,  but 
thai  though  he  would  exchange  his  indivi- 
dual gmtrfication  for  those  of  odiers,  yet 
tfcatt$ood  comukon  sense  which  is  peculiarly 
Ins  own,  dmt  which  is  in  (act  the  grend 
svbsti^nm  of  the  human  mind,  he  would 
sot  part  with  lor  any  other  man's.  Such, 
then,  seems  to  be  the  fact.  Experience, 
mA  that  idone,  makes  man  really  and 
sctwiliy  beKere  what  is  the  truth ;  though 
ii  was  as  much  so  before  he  finind  it  out,  as 
it  is  now. 

We  are  almost  continually  mistaking 
ilnni^,  from  the  earliest  period  of  life,  to  the 
most  advanced  ;  except  that  as  years  accn- 
mnlale^  «q)erieiioe  lessens  the  frequency  of 
error,  as  it  diminishes  the  number  of 
strange  circnmstances  that  present  them- 
selves. The  child  nuised  on  the  lap  of 
tenderness,  and  seldom  distant  from  the 
maternal  eye,  knows  not  the  value  of  its 
comforts,  but  longs  to  go  from  home,  to 
school,  to  see  som^ing  strange,  and  some- 
thing new,  to  gain  increased  enjoyment, 
not  expecting  there  first  to  learn  the  value 
ef  ito  patennl  abode. 

The  school4x)y  longs  to  leave  his  book, 
to  get  more  bber^,  to  get  mto  the  worid, 
and  fancies  all  business  play,  and  calculated 
to  aflord  ddight,  in  comparison  of  the  un- 
wearied monotony  of  school.  The  appren- 
tice longs  to  see  the  dawn  of  manliood, 
and  the  time  diat  shall  present  him  to  the 
world  an  independent  man.  The  young 
man  looks  forward  to  settlement  in  life, 
eidaiges  his  expectation,  over-estimates  its 
good,  and  qcdte  overlooks  its  ill. 

He  thinks  of  marriage,  and  its  tran- 
Boendent  bliss ;  the  ardency  of  his  hopes 
remaining  unchecked  by  oil  he.  has  read, 


and  seen,  and  thought,  and  known,  of  the 
uncertainties  that  attend  it.  His  imagina- 
tion forms  some  fancied  object,  all  sympa- 
thy, all  k>ve,  all  prudence,  patience,  and 
accomplishment.  Some  young  female 
soon  presents  henelf,  distinguished  for  the 
chief  excellency  on  which  he  has  set  his 
mind.  His  first  serious  thought  now  is — 
how  much  he  can  do  without,  of  that  which 
hts  fancy  had  originally  required ;  and  his 
second,  to  accept  what  he  can  get,  as  he  is 
not, likely  to  obtain  exacdy  wlnit  he  wants. 
He  is  married — ^its  newness  dies  away,  as 
its  cares  and  troubles  advance ;  and  it  is 
for  experience  to  discover  to  him,  that  in 
estimating  earthly  bliss,  we  must  weieh  the 
good  against  the  evil,  and  then  confer  on 
which  ade  the  scale  preponderates. 

Ambition,  perhaps,  inflames  his  breast*-- 
he  seeks  for  feme  and  honour.  These 
attained,  deceive  him ;  or  in  the  purmit, 
Kjs  is  called  hence  to  give  an  account  of  his 
folly. 

But  whilst  reflections  of  this  sort  are 
calculated  to  allay  our  wonder  at  the  foolish 
perverseness  of  the  inexperienced,  and 
reconcile  us  to  misfortune,  thev  ought  also 
to  impress  upon  our  minds  the  more 
vividly  the  necessity  of  attempting,  not 
merely  to  advise,  but  to  convince  others, 
of  the  truth  of  what  experience  has  taught 
us.  If  we  wish  to  produce  conviction  in 
another,  we  mnst  present  to  his  mind  all 
that  evidence  which  produces  our  own. 

The  aged  to  the  young,  and  especially 
parents  to  their  children,  are  sadly  too  apt 
to  dictate  the  truth,  instead  of  studying  to 
make  it  an  object  of  apprehension  to  the 
minds  of  those  on  whom  they  wish  to  im- 
press it.  This  is  not  only  an  insult  to  the 
understandings  of  men,  and  an'  injury  to 
thkt  of  children,  but  it  is  almost  sure  to 
meet  with  a  corresponding  disbelief  from 
both.  I.  C,  L. 

Derby,  January,  1830. 


mVEllTIOV  OP  LXTTEftS  BY  A  CHXKOKKB 
INOIAN. 

(From  Mr.  Knpfn  L«ctaret  on  American 
Literature.) 

Thb  Indians  themselves  are  becoming  phi'' 
lologists  and  grammarians,  and  exciting  the 
wonder  of  the  world  by  the  invention  of 
letters.  The  inveotion  of  the  Cherokee/ 
alphabet  has  excited  the  astonishment  of  the 
philosopher  in  this  country  and  in  Europe  ^ 
but  as  I  have  not  yet  seen  any  satisfactoiy 
account  of  the  progress  and  history  of  this 
great  effort  of  genius  of  the  present  day,  I 
will  state  what  I  know  of  it,  from  the  lips 
of  the  inventor  himself. 
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In  the  winter  of  1828,  a  delegation  of 
the  Cherokees  visited  the  city  of  Washing- 
ton, ui  order  to  make  a  treaty  with  the  Uni- 
ted States,  and  among  them  was  See-qaali- 
yah,  the  inventor  of  the  Cherokee  alphabet. 
His  English  name  was  Geoige  Guess ;  he 
was  a  half-blood,  but  had  never,  from  his 
own  account,  spoken  a  single  word  of  Eng- 
lish up  to  the  time  of  his  invention,  nor 
since.  Prompted  by  my  own  curiosity, 
and  urged  by  several  literaiy  friends,  I  ap- 
plied to  See^ttah*yah,  through  the  meai- 
um  of  two  interpreters — one  a  half-blood, 
Captain  Roger,  and  the  other  a  full-blood 
chief,  whose  assumed  English  name  was 
John  Maw,  to  relate  to  me,  as  minutely  as 
possible,  the  mental  operations  and  all  the 
facts  in  his  discovery.  He  cheerfully  com- 
plied with  my  request,  and  gave  veiy  deli- 
perate  and  satisi^ctory  answers  to  every 
question,  and  was  at  the  same  time  careful 
to  know  from  the  interpreter,  if  I  distinctly 
understood  his  answers. 

No  Stoic  could  have  been  more  grave  in 
his  demeanour  than  was  See-quah-yah ;  he 
pondered,  according  to  the  Indian  custom, 
tor  a  considerable  time  after  each  question 
was  put,  before  he  made  his  reply,  and  often 
took  a  whtffof  his  calumet  while  reflecting 
on  an  answer.  The  details  of  th^  exami- 
nation are  too  long  for  the  closing  paragraph 
of  this  lecture ;  but  the  substance  of  it  was 
—that  he  (See-quah-yah)  was  now  about 
sixty-five  yean  old,  but  could  not  precisely 
say — that  in  early  life  he  was  gay  and  talk- 
ative, and  although  he  never  attempted  to 
speak  in  council  but  once,  yet  was  often, 
from  the  strength  of  his  memory,  his  easy 
colloquial  powers,  and  ready  command  of 
his  vernacular,  a  stoiy-teller  of  the  convi- 
vial party.  His  reputation  for  talents  of 
every  kind  gave  him  some  distinction  when 
he  was  'auite  young,  so  long  ago  as  St. 
Clair's  defeat.  In  this  campaign,  or  some 
one  that  soon  followed  it,  a  letter  was  found 
on  the  person  of  a  prisoner,  which  was 
wrongly  read  by  him  to  the  Indians.  In 
some  of  their  deliberations  on  this  subject 
the  question  arose  among  them  whether  the 
mysterious  power  of  "  the  toMng  leaf*  was 
the  gift  of  the  Great  Spirit  to  the  white  man, 
or  a  discovery  of  the  white  man  himself? 
Most  of  his  companions  were  of  the  former 
opinion,  while  he  as  strenuously  main- 
tained the  latter. 

This  frequently  became  a  subject  of  con- 
templation with  him  afterwards,  as  well  as 
many  other  things  which  he  knew  or  had 
heard  that  the  white  man  could  do ;  but  he 
never  sat  down  seriously  to  reflect  on  the 
subject  until  a  swelling  in  his  knee  confined 
him  to  his  cabin,  and  which  at  length  made 


him  a  cripple  for  life,  by  shorteDing  the 
diseased  1^;.  Deprived  of  the  excLtements 
of  ^war  and  the  pleasures  of  the  chase^^  in 
the'  long  night  of  nis  confinement,  his  mind 
was  again  directed  to  the  mystenr  of  speak- 
ing by  Uttertj  the  very  name  of  which,  of 
course,  was  not  to  be  found  in  bis  language. 
From  the  cries  of  wild  beasts,  from  the 
talents  of  the  mocking-bird,  finom  the  voices 
of  his  children  and  his  companions,  he 
knew  that  feelings  and  passions  were  con- 
veyed by  direct  sounds  from  one  intelligent 
being  to  another.  Hie  thought  struck  htm, 
to  tiy  to  ascertain  all  the  sounds  in  the 
Cherokee  language.  His  own  ear  was  not 
remarkably  discriminating,  and  he  called  to 
his  aid  the  more  acute  ears  of  his  wife  and 
children. 

When  he  thought  that  he  had  distin- 
guished all  the  different  sounds  in  their  lan- 
guage, he  attempted  to  use  pictorial  signs, 
images  of  birds  and  beasts,  to  convey  these 
sounds  to  others,  or  to  mark  them  in  bis 
own  mind.    He  soon  dropped  this  method 
as  difficult  or  impossible,  and  tried  arbi- 
trary signs,  without  any  r^;ard  to  appear- 
ances, except  such  as  might  assist  in  recol- 
lecting them,  and  distinguishing  them  from 
each  otlier.    At  first  these  signs  were  very 
numerous ;  and  when  he  got  so  far  as  to  , 
think    his   invention    was    neariy   accom- 
plished, he  had  about  two  hundred  charac- 
ters in  his  alphabet.    By  the  aid  of  his 
daughter,  who  seemed  to  enter  into  the 
genius  of  his  labours,  he  reduced  them  at 
last  to  eighty-six,  the  number  he  now  uses. 
He  then  set  to  work  to  make  these  charac- 
ters more  comely  to  the  eye,  and  succeeded. 
As  yet  he  had  not  the  knowledge  of  the 
pen  as  an  instrument,  but  made  his  charac- 
ters on  a  piece  of  bark,  with  a  knife  or  nail. 
At  tliis  time  he  sent  to  the  Indian  agent,  or 
some  trader  in  the  nation,  for  paper  and 
pen.    His  ink  was  easily  made,  of  the  bark 
of  the  forest  trees,  whose  colouring  proper- 
ties he  had  previously  known — and  after 
seeing  the  construction  of  the  pen,  he  soon 
learned  to  make  one,  but  at  first  he  made 
it  witliout  a  slit;  this  inconvenience  was, 
however,  qujckly  removed  by  his  sagacity. 

His  next  difficulty  was  to  make  his 
invention  known  to  his  countrymen ;  for  by 
this  time  he  had  become  so  abstracted  from 
his  tribe  and  their  usual  pursuits,  that  he  was 
viewed  with  an  eye  of  suspicion.  His  for- 
mer companions  passed  his  wigwam  with- 
out entenng  it,  and  mentioned  his  name  as 
one  who  was  practising  improper  spells,  for 
notoriety  or  mischievous  purposes,  and  he 
seems  to  think  that  he  should  have  been 
hardly  dealt  witli,  if  his  docile  apd  unam- 
bitious disposition  had  not  been  so  gene- 
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nlly  acknowledged  by  his  tribe.  At  length 
he  sammoned  some  of  the  most  distin- 
guished of  his  nation,  in  order  to  make  his 
commoDication  to  them — and  after  giving 
the  best  eiplanation  of  his  discovery  that 
be  oouldy  stripping  it  of  all  supernatural 
iafluenoe,  he  proceeded  to  demonstrate  to 
them  in  good  earnest  that  he  had  made  a 
dacover. 

His  danghter,  who  was  his  only  pupil, 
was  oidered  to  go  out  of  hearing^  while  he 
requested  his  friends  to  name  a  word  or 
seDtimeut,  which  he  pat  down,  and  then 
she  was  called  in,  and  read  it  to  them ;  then 
the  &ther  retired,  and  the  daughter  wrote : 
the  Indians  were  wonder-struck,  but  not 
cBtiiely  satis6ed.  See-quah-yah  then  pro- 
posed that  the  tribe  should  select  several 
joaths  from  among  their  brightest  young  men, 
diot  he  might  communicate  the  mystery  to 
tnsm.  This  was  agreed  to,  although  with 
a  larking  suspicion  of  necromancy  in 
the  wfaoie  business.  John  Maw,  (his  Indian 
name  I  have  forgotten,)  a  full-blood,  and 
several  others,  were  selected  for  this  pur- 
pose. The  tribe  watched  the  youths  for 
seveial  months  with  anxiety,  and  when  they 
ofibed  themselves  for  examination,  the 
feeliDgs  of  all  were  wrought  up  to  the  high- 
est pddu  The  youths  were  separated  from 
their  master,  and  from  each  other,  and 
valdied  with  greaft.  care.  The  uninitiated 
direded  what  master  and  pupil  should 
write  to  eadi  otber,  and  the  tests  were 
viewed  in  such  a  manner,  as  not  only  to 
destroy  their  infidelity,  but  most  firmly  to 
fii  tik^  fiuth.  The  Indians  on  this  ordered 
2  great  lieast,  and  made  See-quah-yah 
coDspksQous  at  it.  How  nearly  alike  is 
man  in  every  age !  Pythagoras  did  the 
ame  on  the  discovery  of  an  important  prin- 
ciple in  geometry.  See-quah-yah  l>ecame 
at  once  sdioolmaster,  professor,  philoso- 
pher, and  a  diief.  His  counUymen  were 
prood  of  his  talents,  and  held  him  in  reve- 
rence as  one  &.voured  by  the  Great  Spirit. 
Tbe  in? entioDS  of  early  times  were  shrouded 
in  mystery.  See-quah-yah  disdsuned  all 
quackery. 

He  dtd  not  stop  here,  but  carried  his  dis- 
ooveries  lo  numbers.  He,  of  course,  knew 
oothing  of  Arabic  digits,  nor  the  power  of 
firman  letters  in  the  science.  The  Chero- 
te  had  metal  numerals  to  one  hundred, 
lod  had  words  for  all  numbers  up  to  that, 
but  they  had  no  signs  or  characters  to  assist 
tbem  in  enumerating,  adding,  subtracting, 
nmhiplying,  or  dividing.  He  reflected 
upon  this  until  he  had  created  their  elemen- 
tuy  principles  in  his  mind,  but  he  was  at 
fint  obtiged  to  make  words  to  express  his 
nieaning,  and  then  signs  to  explain  it.     By 
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this  process  he  soon  had  a  clear  perception 
of  numbers  up  to  a  million.  His  great  dif- 
ficulty was  at  the  threshold — to  fix  the 
powers  of  his  signs  according  to  their  places. 
When  this  was  overcome,  lus  next  step  was 
in  adding  up  his  difierent  numbers,  in 
order  to  put  aown  the  fraction  of  the  deci- 
mal, and  give  the  whole  number  to  its  next 
place ;  but  when  I  kne;^  him,  he  had  over, 
come  all  these  difficulties,  and  was  quite  a 
ready  arithmetician  in  the  fundamental 
rules. 

This  was  the  result  of  my  interview,  and 
I  can  safely  say,  I  have  seldom  seen  a  man  of 
more  shrewdness  than  See-quah-yah.  He 
adhered  to  all  the  customs  of  his  country, 
and  when  his  associate  chie&  on  the  mis- 
sion assumed  our  costume,  he  was  dressed 
in  all  respects  like  an  Indian. 

See-quah-yah  is  a  man  of  diversified 
talents;  he  passed  fiom  metaphysical  and 
philosophical  investigation  to  mechanical 
occupations  with  the  greatest  ease.  The 
only  practical  mechanics  he  was  acquainted 
with  were  a  few  bungling  blacksmiths,  who 
could  make  a  rough  tomahawk,  or  tinker 
the  lock  of  a  rifle ;  yet  he  became  a  white 
and  silver  smith  without  any  instraction, 
and  made  spears  and  silver  spoons  with 
neatness  and  skill,  to  the  great  admiration 
of  the  people  of  the  Cherokee  nation.  See- 
quah-yah  has  also  a  great  taste  for  painting. 
He  mixes  his  colours  with  skill.  Taking 
all  the  art  and  science  of  his  tribe  upon  the 
subject,  he  added  to  it  many  chemical  ex- 
periments of  his  own,  and  some  of  them 
were  very  successful,  and  would  be  worth 
being  known  to  our  painters.  For  his 
drawings  he  had  no  model  but  what  nature 
furnished,  and  he  often  copied  them  with 
astonishing  fiuthfulness.  His  resemblanceji 
of  the  human  form,  it  is  trae,  are  coarsr, 
but  ofWn  spirited  and  correct ;  and  he  g^ve 
action  and  sometimes  grace  to  his  repr^&- 
tations  of  animals.  He  had  never  s«en  a 
camel-hair  pencil  when  he  made  use  of  the 
hair  of  wild  animals  for  his  brushes.  Some 
of  his  productions  discovered  a  considerable 
practical  knowledge  of  perspective ;  but  he 
could  not  have  formed  rales  for  this.  The 
painters  in  the  early  ages  were  many  years 
coming  to  a  knowledge  of  this  part  of  their 
art ;  and  even  now  they  are  more  success- 
ful in  the  art  than  perfect  in  the  rules  of  it. 

The  manners  ot  this  American  Cadmus 
are  the  most  easy,  and  his  habits  are  those 
of  thf  most  assiduous  scholar ;  and  his  dis- 
position is  more  lively  than  that  of  any 
fndiap  I  ever  saw.  He  understood  and 
felt  the  advantages  the  white  men  had  long 
enjoyed,  of  having  the  accumulation  of 
every  branch  of  knowledge  from  generaUon 
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to  generation,  by  means  of  a  written  Ian* 
guage,  while  the  red  man  could  only  com* 
mit  his  thoughts  to  uncertain  tradition.  He 
reasoned  conectly  when  he  urged  this  to  bis 
friends^  as  the  cause  why  the  red  man  bad 
made  so  few  adrances  in  knowledge  in 
comparison  with  us;  and  to  remedy  (his 
was  one  of  bis  great  aims,  and  one  which 
he  has  accomplished  beyond  that  of  any 
other  man  li?mgy  or,  perhapsi  any  other 
who  ever  existed  in  a  rude  state  of  nature. 

It,  perhaps,  may  not  be  known  that  the 
govemmtent  of  the  United  States  had  a  fount 
of  type  cut  for  his  alphabet,  and  that  a 
newspaper,  printed  partly  in  the  Cherokee 
language  and  partly  in  the  English,  has 
been  established  at  New  Echota,  and  is 
cbaiactised  by  decency  and  good  sense; 
and  thus  many  of  the  Cherokees  are  able  to 
read  both  languages.  After  putting  these 
remarks  to  paper,  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  the  Head  Chief  of  the  Cherokees, 
who  confirmed  the  statement  of  See<|uah- 
yah,  and  added  that  he  was  an  Indian  of 
the  strictest  veracity  and  sobriety.  The 
western  wiklemess  is  not  only  to  blossom 
like  the  rose,  but  there,  man  has  started  up, 
and  proved  that  he  has  not  degenerated 
since  the  primitive  days  of  Cecrops,  and 
the  romantic  ages  of  wonderful  eiibrt  and 
godlike  renown. 


■  BATH£N   MTTUOLOOr. 

Tbe  key  to  the  Gredc  poets,  is  the  mtem 
of  personification.  How  much  of  their 
iables  was  handed  down  ftom  the  more 
ancient  Cults  of  Egypt  and  India,  may 
involve  some  particulars  in  doubt,  but, 
generally  speaking,  the  planets  were  dm- 
racterized.  Hence,  Saturn  represented 
Agriculture;  Jupiter,  Power;  Mars,  War; 
Venus,  Love;  Mercury,  Intelligence; 
Apollo,  the  Son ;  Diana,  the  Moon ;  and 
Adas,  the  Globe.  Next  came  the  four 
elements,  in  which  Juno  is  Air;  Vulcan, 
Fire ;  'Terra,  Earth ;  and  Neptune,  Water. 
The  three  principles  of  attraction,  repul- 
sion, and  circubtion,  are  aptly  described 
by  Sisyphus,  Tantalus,  and  Ixion ;  the  first 
rolls  a  stone  up  a  hill,  down  which  it  rolls 
again,  by  gnrvitation:  Tantalus,  or  the 
centripetal  force,  pursues  what  he  can 
never  attain;  ana  Ixion,  the  revolving 
power,  is  tormented  on  a  wheel. 

Of  the  nine  Muses,  Calliope,  personifies 
Rhetoric;  CKo,  History;  Erato,  Dancing; 
Tlialia,  Comedy;  Euterpe,  Tragedy;  Mel- 
pomene, Epic  and  Lyric  Poetry;  Terp- 
sichore, Music;  Polyhymnia,  Oratory; 
Urania,  Hymns.  Of  the  three  Graces, 
Eophrosyne   is   the  emblem  of  Cheerftil- 


neas;  Aglaia,  of  Hotiesty;   Panfbca,    of 
Constancy. 

Fniit,  is  represented  by  Pomona; 
Flowers, -by  Flora;  Com,  by  Ceres;  and 
Wine,  l^  rncchus ;  Woods,  by  Sylvanus ; 
the  Finnament,  by  Coehis.  Iris,  is  the 
Rambow;  Aurora,  the  Morning;  and 
Nox,  Night  Morpheus,  is  Sleep;  and 
Minerva,  Wisdom. 

Having  personified  Heaven'  and  Earth, 
they  represent  Hell  by  the  furies,  Tisi* 
phone,  Alecto,  and  Megara,  the  keepers 
of  the  damned,  in  tbe  dark  pit  of  Tartarus, 
surrounded  by  the  fiery  river  Phlegethon. 

The  giants  confined  in  Hell,  for  rebel- 
ling against  Jupiter,  is  a  tradition  of  the 
fail  of  Angels;  and  the  Last  Judgmeol 
is  personified  by  Minos,  Rhadamantlms, 
and  Eacus.  Fatality  and  Purgatory  may 
be  traced  to  the  Mythology,  in  which  all 
the  vices  and  virtues  have  their  repre- 
sentatives. 


ON  PUBLIC  HOSPITALS    FOR   THE  CUKE   OF 
mSAVITY   GRATIS. 

Mr.  Editor, 
Sir,— Greatly  obliged,  and  I  may  say  en- 
couraged, by  the  letters  of  Mr.  Alfred  WiU 
son,  inserted  col.  1084,  vol.  xi,,  t  now  take 
upon  me  to  re-state  what  may  be  found  in 
some  of  the  former  pages  of  the  Imperial 
Magazine,  on  the  utility,  and  indeed  neces- 
sity, of  establishing  public  hospitals  for  the 
cure  of  the  poor  (gratis)  who  are  visited  by 
insanity.  And  it  may  be  that  what  I  shall 
find  now  to  say  upon  the  subject,  will  make 
an  impression  upon  some,  who  would  not 
be  at  the  trouble  of  looldng  into  an  old 
Magazine. 

Inere  are  at  this  time  upwards  of  a  hun- 
dred lunatic  asylums  in  the  united  kingdom, 
many  of  them  very  large,  having  several 
hundred  inmates  each;  and  it  is  confidently 
stated,  that  many  more  are  required,  the 
number  of  lunatics  being  triple  what  it  was 
twen^  years  ago ;  and  that  a  County  Asy- 
lum is  now  under  hand,  that  will  be  much 
laiger  than  any  yet  seen  in  the  United 
Kingdom. 

Having  said  a  great  deal  upon  (he  causes 
of  the  ahrming  accumulation  of  incurable 
lunatics,  I  would  again  most  earnestly  re- 
commend, what  I  firmly  believe  might  be 
the  means  of  preventing  the  futnie  increase 
of  these  unfortunate  fellow-beings,  and  of 
greatly  diminishing  the  evils  of  mental  dis- 
order. 

I  would  propose,  for  the  whole  united 
kingdom,  the  establishment  of  twelve  Hos- 
pitals, solely  for  the  purpose  of  curing 
insanity — say  two  for  Scotland,  four  for 
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Inkani,  and  ax  for  England  and  Wales, 
as  cofowoieaily  situated  as  possible  for  all 
parts  of  the  empire,  and  to  be  upon  the 
best  pcindples  poeaible  for  the  purposes  of 
cme ;  to  aidtait  none  but  reoent  cases,  and 
sBch  as  gave  a  rational  chance  of  recovery ; 
and  to.be  kept  only  for  a  leasonable  trial 
of  core;  to  be  received  under  the  certifi- 
cate of  a  medical  practitioner,  as  to  the 
mmreof  die  disease;  and  of  two  respect- 
able cbanctefSy  as  to  the  patient  being  a 
proper  object  of  diarity,  while  under  the 


Twdve  hos{Mta]s,  having  accommoda- 
tiom  for  fifty  at  a  time  each,  would  be 
fcood  quite  sufficient  to  admit  all  the  fresh 
cases  of  poor  lunatics,  and  to  give  them 
time  for  rail  trial  of  cure.  The  nrst  cost  I 
falcniate  at  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand' 
poonds,  and  -to  soppoit  them  afterwards 
twenCy-live  thousand  pounds  annually  would 
be  lequired.  There  cannot  be  a  doubt  of 
thdr  gteat  utility;  it  being  probable  that  in 
a  litiSe  time  they  would  be  a  means  of 
saving  to  the  nation  the  money  now  ex- 
pended in  the  keeping  of  incurable  lunatics, 
which  amounts  to  more,  annually,  than 
what  I  have  stated  as  the  whole  cost  of  the 
first  establishment. 

The  only  question  is,  how  are  the  ways 
and  means  to  be  raised  ?  for  notwithstand- 
ing the  funds  required  are  trifling,  in  com- 
parison of  the  sums  expended  on  other 
public  charities;  yet,  upon  tliis  repulsive 
subject,  I  fear  the  hacKi  of  benevolence 
woold  not  be  sufficiently  extended. 

As,  by  our  constitution,  the  King  is  the 
guardian  of  his  lunatic  subjects,  a  pariia- 
mentaiy  grant,  to  pay  the  expense  of  curing 
kmacy,  might  be  thought  appropriate,  but 
of  this  I  have  little  lK>pes. — Perhaps  the 
bett  way  would  be  to  charge  the  expense 
ttpoQ  the  county  rates,  in  propoition  to  the 
population  of  each  dii^ct.  liits,  in  a  little 
time,  would  prove  a  great  saving  of  money 
and  trouble  lo  the  parochial  authorities. 
The  parish  apothecary  should  in  the  first 
iiBlance  use  his  best  effotXs  in  these  attacks 
on  the  poor,  and  in  some  cases  tiiey  would 
be  snocesslul,  but  in  such  as  are  obstinate 
aod  confirmed,  removal  from  home,  and 
experienced  moral  as  well  as  medical 
means,  are  required. 

Supposing  the  nation  too  poor  to  act 
npon  my  scheme,  an  experiment  might  be 
Bade  voth  one  Hospital,  such  as  I  have 
recommended;  and  supposing  I  am  too 
sanguine  in  my  expectations  of  the  good 
that  might  be  proauced  by  even  one,  and 
that  I  am  too  confident  in  recommending 
it,  slill  there  must  be  an  obvious  difference 
in  the  result  to  be  expected,  betwixt  the 
135. — VOL.  XII. 
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best  possible  system,  and  the  very  worst. 
A  moral  fitness  is  required  for  the  best 
chance  of  success  io  all  the  transactions  of 
man,  but  there  is  no  moral  fitness  in  the 
County  Asylum  law,  as  it  regards  the  cure 
of  mental  derangement,  however  correct 
the  practice  may  be  in  these  houses,  for 
practice  cannot  make  that  right  which  is 
wrong  in  principle. 

Institutions  solely  for  the  cure  of  insanity 
gratis,  and  in  which  none  pronounced  in- 
curable, or  idiots,  or  criminals,  or  para- 
lytics, or  epileptics,  were  kept,  and  parti- 
cularly if  termed  Hospitals  for  the  cure  of 
Nervous  Fever,  and  the  term  insanity  were 
discontinued,  could  not  but  prove  accept- 
able to  the  feelings  of  the  common  people ; 
a  matter  of  no  small  importance  to  weak 
and  disordered  minds,  the  popularity  of  a 
measure  of  this  kind  contnbuting  greatly 
to  its  success.  And  not  only  might  incal- 
culable good  be  done  in  restoring  the  poor 
from  a  degraded,  a  deplorable,  and  for 
them  an  expensive,  state  of  existence ;  but 
it  might  be  the  means  of  introducing  more 
enlightened  views  and  humane  sentiments 
into  the  minds  of  many  who  are  above  the 
lowest  class  in  society;  for  if  it  was  found 
that  the  poor  could  be  generally  cured  of 
insanity,  the  means  of  recovery  would  not 
be  so  much  witliheld,  as  they  now  are,  from 
those  who  become  afflicted  with  the  same  dis- 
ease, and  who  are  not  prevented  by  poverty 
fix>m  obtaining  the  best  means  of  cure.  As  it 
is,  from  the  great  numbers  who  do  not  reco- 
ver perfectly,  and  permanently,  under  the 
care  of  mediod  professors,  who  are  eminent 
for  their  skill  in  the  general  practice  of  me- 
dicine; from  the  few  who  are  discharged 
cured  from  private  Asylums,  where  keeping 
is  a  mere  matter  of  pecuniary  advantage ; 
and  particularly  from  the  large  proportion 
who  relapse  soon  after  being  discharged  as 
cured  from  public  asylums ; — the  incurable 
nature  of  insanity  is  so  generally  admitted, 
that  not  only  medical  professors  and  keepers 
of  asylums  are  content  to  have  it  thought 
so,  but  even  the  friends  and  guardians  of 
those  afflicted,  are  too  often  brought  to 
satisfy  themselves  with  providing  them  the 
common  comforts  of  lite,  without  any  pro- 
per efforts  to  obtain  recovery.  And  those 
who  make  the  most  confident  pretensions 
to  their  cure,  as  old  Dr.  Willis  did,  run  the 
risk  of  being  branded  as  pretenders  and 
impostors. 

Celebrity  for  success  in  the  cure,  is  but 
a  partial  recommendation  to  public  favour; 
nor  can  there  be  any  doubt,  that  tfiose 
keepers  of  Private  Asylums  who  have  the 
least  success  in  the  cure,  have  the  best 
chance    for    money-making    by   keeping 
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lunatics,  with  an  equal  chanoe  of  being 
respectable ;  for  we  are  by  no  means  free 
from  the  superstition  wliich  wQuld  deno- 
minate every  lunatic  a  demoniac,  and  only 
to  be  cured  by  supernatural  agency.  But 
let  recovery  be  as  common  as  it  might  be 
made,  the  claims  of  lunatics  to  justice, 
and  proper  treatment,  would  be  more 
recognized,  and  better  established.  We 
should  not  then  hear  of  commissions  of 
lunacy,  before  means  had  been  used,  or 
the  patients  had  been  permitted  time  for 
recovery.  It  is  not  long  since,  that  I  had 
to  expostulate  in  strong  language,  with  a 
party,  who  had,  as  I  was  told,  intentions 
of  obtaining  a  commission  in  the  case  of 
a  person  then  under  my  care,  from  Uie 
idea  that  he  was  not  likely  to  recover; — 
but  I  had  the  pleasure,  a  few  days  since, 
of  discharging  hun  perfectly  recovered. 

For  more  than  fifty  years  I  have  par- 
ticularly attended  to  the  private  history  of 
persons  suffering  under  mental  afflictions, 
and  I  can  safely  say,  that  the  ill-treatment 
and  sufferings  of  lunatics  have  been 
trifling  in  any  regular  asylums,  compared 
witli  what  they  have  been  in  private 
fiimilies,  under  the  idea,  that  once  a 
lunatic  u;id  always  a  lunatic;  and  there- 
fore, that  any  advantages  which  avarice 
or  sinister  designs  should  suggest,  might 
be  taken  of  tliem  with  impunity,  and  no 
means  of  recovery  used.  And  too  often, 
if  these  unfortunate  beings  are  sent  to  a 
proper  place  for  cure,  it  is  not  until  it  is 
*too  late,  and  tliey  can  be  no  longer 
managed  at  home,  and  then  their  not 
being  cui^,  is  laid  to  tlie  chai^  of  tlie 
asylum  to  which  they  «ire  sent. 

No  doubt,  many  thousands  of  unfor. 
timate  lunatics,  whose  friends  were  respects 
able  in  life,  have  been  kept  from  the 
timely  means  of  cure,  by  the  dread  of 
exposure;  but  many  more  by  avarice, 
and  the  want  of  proper  feelings  in  those 
having  the  power  over  them.  I  received 
a  letter  tliree  days  ago  from  a  man  that 
I  know  to  be  opulent,  who  has  a  daughter 
a  lunatic.  He  seems  fully  aware  of  the 
necessity  0f  her  removal  from  home,  and 
says  that  he  wishes  to  give  me  a  prefer, 
ence,  but  he  will  only  agree  to  certain 
terms,  and  those  terms  are  below  what  her 
actual  expenses  would  be  at  my  house, 
and  less  than  they  would  be  at  home,  if 
she  were  properly  treated.  Of  course  his 
offer  was  declined.  It  is  astonishing  what 
letters  I  receive,  postage  not  paid,  Uie 
evident  object  of  which  is,  only  to  inquire 
after  cheap  living  for  lunatics,  and  some- 
times for  idiots,  tbcu2;h  I  have  taken  pains 
to  have  it  known  that  I  do  not  take  iaiots. 


But  I  have  been  still  more  astonislied  and 
amazed  at  the  great  numbers  who  have 
been  inquired  after  as  patients,  who  never 
ivere  at  Spring  Vale ;  their  friends  liaviog 
reported  that  they  were  here,'  when  other- 
wise disposed  of.  What  could  these  fabe^ 
hoods  be  for,  but  to  cover  some  disgraceful 
practice  ? 

Some  time  ago  a  very  respectable 
looking  old  gentleman  drove  up  to  the 
door,  to  inquire  after  a  lady,  who,  he  said, 
was  a  near  neighbour,  when  at  honie» 
and  a  particular  friend.  Upon  my  as- 
suring him  that  no  such  person  was  iiere, 
and  never  had  been  here,  he  expressed  his 
astonishment,  for  said  he,  ''her  owa 
mother  told  me  she  was  here^  only  a  few 
days  ago,  and  I  have  come  many  miles 
out  of  my  way,  to  inquire  how  she  was 
going  on.''  But  what  was  become  of  the 
lady? — why,  most  likely  shut  up  for  life 
in  some  dark  closet,  there  to  live  ''alike 
unknowing  and  unknown."  I  knew  a 
case  of  a  poor  object,  being  kept  for  four- 
teen years  unknown  to  the  next  neigh- 
bours, who  thought  he  had  died  ftiom  home. 

What  is  done  withirr  tlie  circle  of  my 
knowledge,  is  no  doubt  done  elsewhere, 
and  within  that  circle  many  acts  have 
been  done  in  the  treatment  of  lunatics, 
tliat  are  too  shocking  to  relate,  and  which 
could  not  take  place  in  any  private  asylum, 
without  detection  and  exposure,  and  the 
ruin  of  tlie  keeper.  But  if  the  aggregate 
of  the  sufferings  of  tliose  afflicted  with 
mental  disorder,  in  different  situations, 
were  fully  known,  there  surely  would  be 
less  of  that  apathy  I  have  so  often  la- 
mented, and  more  of  those  exertions  I 
have  so  often  in  vain  solicited,  ftom 
noblemen,  statesmen,  and  public  orators, 
in  private  letters.  Tlie  subject  did  not 
interest  tlieir  feelings,  and  the  writer 
^was,  no  doubt,  tliought  an  intrusive  en- 
thusiast, Thomas  Bakewell. 

Spring  Vale,nearStone,  Dec.  15,1829. 

P.S.  Since  writing  the  above,  I  have 
seen  the  report  of  the  commission  of 
lunacy,  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Davis.  The 
termination  of  it  has  given  roe  great  plea, 
sure,  and  I  trust  that  this,  and  the  one 
which  preceded  it,  with  a  different  result, 
will  convince  tlie  world  of  the  necessity 
of  better  provision  in  our  laws,  for  the 
protection  of  those  to  whom  lunacy  is 
imputed.  In  cases  of  real  lunacy,  time 
should  surely  be  given,  and  the  means  of 
recovery  used,  before  a  commission  of 
lunacy  issues. — May  we  not  hope  that 
the  time  will  arrive,  when  mad  doctors 
may  be  reputed  honourable?  J.  B. 
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Captain  Campbell  and  the  King  of  Dahomey, 
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CAPTAIH    CAMPBELL    AND    TOE    KI«G    OF 
DABOICET. 

At  a  time  wlien  little  besides  romance 
goes  down,  and  when  the  public  mind  is 
led,  or  lather  misled^  by  the  mighty 
dealers  in  fiction,  it  is  hoped  that  the  fol- 
lowing incidents  will  not  be  the  less  ao- 
ceplable,  for  being  real  matters  of  fact. 

Captain  Campbell,  a  northern  Hibernian, 
was  some  years  engaged  in  that  nefarious 
commerce,  tlie  A&ican  slave-trade,  and, 
were  it  not  for  the  nature  of  his  calling, 
would  have  been  accounted  an  honest 
kind-beaited  fellow.  After  having  made 
many  voyages  to  Africa,  from  whose 
botini  few  travellers  return,  he  was  en- 
trosted  by  bis  employers  to  present  certain 
ofierings  to  the  kuig  of  Dahomey,  in  order 
to  conciliate  the  nivour,  and  soften  the 
iron  heart,  of  this  despotic  monarch. 

Of  his  reception  at  the  court  of  the 
dingy  king,  on  presenting  his  credentials, 
wbidi  consisted  of  a  gold-laced  waistcoat, 
a  gold-laced  hat,  and  a  magnificent  sword, 
the  Captain  gives  tlie  following  account.— 
On  being  ushered  (into  the  hall  of  court, 
be  found  his  majesty  surrounded  by  his 
guards,  and  seated  squat  upon  tlie  floor. 
Afier  having  first  laid  his  peace-offering  at 
the  feet  of  royalty,  he  was  then  obliged  to 
koedy  or  rather  to  lie  down,  to  kiss  his 
great  toe. 

This  part  of  the  ceremony  being  ended, 
the  Captain,  vrith  his  mate,  (who  attended 
him  on  the  occasion  as  his  aidrde-camp,) 
was  regaled  in  tlie  royal  presence  witli 
the  most  abundant  and  solid  refreshments ; 
after  which  they  were  permitted  to  saunter 
about  and  gratify  their  curiosity  in  the 
pnriieus  of  the  palace.  During  tliis 
excursion  they  passed  througli  several 
squares  and  court  yards,  the  walls  of  which 
were  ornamented,  or  ratlier  studded,  with 
human  sculls ;  proofs  at  once  of  the  mo- 
narch's courage  and  barbarity,  these  being 
the  heads  of  those  of  his  enemies  who 
were  either  slain  in  battle  or  butchered  in 
cdd  blood,  or  such  of  his  friends  as  in 
their  visits  to  the  court  of  IMhomey  might 
inadvertently  or  otlierwise  have  given  him 
c^leoce,  or  trespassed  on  his  laws. 

Our  travellers,  on  seeing  these  defunct 
gentry  grinning  at  tliem  as  they  passed 
along,  began  to  feel  some  veiy  unpleasant 
sensations;  and  not  having  a  guide  to 
direct  their  steps,  thev  did  not  know  but 
that  thejf  too  might  have  been  by  forced 
marches  advancing  towards  the  guillotine. 
While  thus  ruminating  on  the  '^  various 
turns  of  chance  below,''  they  still  kept 
moving  onward,  tilt  they  found  themselves 
in   tlie   centre  of  that  sacred   place,  the 
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Harem »  Of  the  indiscretion  of  entering 
this  forbidden  region  thev  had  no  idea, 
having,  as  they  supposed,  like  our  first 
parents,  **  the  world  all  before  them  where 
to  choose.'' — But  they  soon  found  to  their 
grief,  that  though  they  were  not  treading 
on  classic  ground,  they  were  trenching  on 
a  very  ticklish  territory,  no  less  a^  place 
than  that  hallowed  precinct  which  was  ex- 
clusively reserved  for  the  king,  and  those 
ministers  of  his  licentious  pleasures,  the 
eunuchs,  who  officiate  as  the  attendants  on 
the  Sultanas. 

When  these  strangers  found  themselves 
in  the  middle  of  tlie  Harem,  they  perceived 
the  Fatimas  and  the  Soxalanas  staring  at 
them  with  as  eager  a  curiosity  as  a  Lon- 
don schoolboy  gazes  at  Mister  Punch  or 
the  Dromedary ;  but  while  they  were  thus, 
as  they  supposed,  gratifying  a  harmless 
curiosity,  they  perceived  a  file  of  black 
guards  armed  cap-6-pec  advancing,  which 
terrified  tiiem  not  a  little.  Our  adven- 
turers now  began  to  feel  that  they  too  had 
inadvertently  qualified  themselves  for  an 
appointment  at  head-quarters^  and  ,that 
they  were  hkely  to  lend  their  ghastly 
countenances  to  ornament  the  walls  of  the 
Seraglio, — tliey  trembled  and  looked  pale  I 

llieir  fears  were  by  no  means  ill- 
grounded,  for  Capt.  C.  and  his  mate  were 
immediately  surrounded  by  the  guards, 
and  marched  off  to  the  council  chamber, 
where  the  king  and  his  ministers  were  still 
sitting  in  dreadful  conclave. — Pending  the 
examination,  a  ci  meter  was  suspended  from 
die  ceiling.  This  terrific  instrument  of  de- 
capitation, should  it  be  decided  tliat  they 
should  die,  an  event  which  the  Captain 
and  his  companion  fully  expected,  with 
fears  and  trembling,  was  tlie  appaUing 
signal  for  giving  tliem  up  to  deatli  I  ^ut  the 
king,  whether  from  '*  a  feeling  of  huma- 
nity, or  a  fear  of  incurring  the  displeasure 
and  resentment  of  that  government  of 
which  tlie  accused  were  subjects,  or  from 
gratitude  for  the  handsome  presents  they 
had  just  made  him,  relaxed  his  muscles, 
and  dismissed  the  prisoners,  with  an  ad- 
monition, warning  them  never  again  to 
trespass  or  poach  on  the  gatne  of  their 
superiors,  nor  disturb  those  preserves 
which  they  keep  exclusively  for  them- 
selves !  Observing  at  tlie  same  time,  "that 
he  loved  the  English,*' 

The  sequel  of  Captain  Campbell's  story 
being  purely  English,  and  occurring  on 
his  safe  arrival  in  his  native  land,  although 
it  contains  many  usefiil  hints  respecting 
debtor  and  creditor,  we  have  omitted,  as 
not  being  sufficiently  singular  either  to 
excite  interest,  or  gratify  curiosity. 
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Idle  Curiosity. — Death-song. — Poetry. 
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IDLE    CUBIOSITY. 


Busy-bodies  commonly  are  not  solicitous 
or  inquisitive  into  the  beauty  and  order  of 
a. well-governed  family,  or  after  the  virtues 
of  an  excellent  person ;  but  if  there  be  any 
thing  for  which  men  keep  locks  and  bars^ 
and  porters — things  that  blush  to  see  the 
light,  and  either  are  shameful  in  manners, 
or  private  in  nature — ^these  things  are  their 
care  and  their  business. 

But  if  great  things  will  satisfy  our  in- 
quiry— ^the  course  of  the  sun  and  moon,  the 
spots  in  their  faces,  the  firmament  of  hea- 
ven, and  the  supposed  orbs,  the  ebbing  and 
flowing  of  the  sea,  are  work  enough  for  us ; 
or,  if  this  be  not,  tell  me  whether  the  num- 
ber of  stars  be  even  or  odd,  and  when  they 
began  to  be  so.  If  these  be  too  trouble- 
some, search  lower,  and  tell  me  why  this 
turf  this  year  brings  forth  a  daisy,  and  the 
next  year  a  plantain ;  why  the  apple  bears 
his  seed  in  his  fieart,  and  wheat  in  nis  head : 
let  him  tell  why  a  graft  taking  nourishment 
from  a  crab-stock  shall  have  a  firuit  more 
noble  than  its  nurse  and  parent. 

But  these  are  not  things  that  please  busy- 
bodies;  they  must  feed  upon  tragedies,  and 
stories  of  misfortunes  and  crimes  :  and  yet 
tell  them  ancient  stories  of  the  ravishment 
of  chaste  damsels,  or  the  debauchment  of 
nations,  or  tlie  extreme  poverty  of  learned 
persons,  or  tlie  persecutions  of  the  old  saints, 
or  the  changes  of  government — these  were 
enough  to  scratch  the  itch  of  knowing  sto- 
ries; but  unless  you  tell  them  something 
that  is  within  the  bounds  of  their  own 
knowledge,  it  seems  tedious  and  unsatisfy- 
ing. l£,nvy  and  Idlenea  married  together, 
and  begot  Curiotity ;  therefore  Plutarch 
rarely  well  compares  curious  and  inquisi- 
tive ears  to  the  execrable  gates  of  cities,  out 
of  which  only  malefactors  and  hangmen 
and  tragedies  pass ;  nothing  that  is  chaste 
and  holy. — Jeremy  Taylor. 


DEATH  SONG. 
(From  the  Arabic.) 
The  current  was  a^nst  us,  and  as  we 
came  near  the  city  (Cairo)  the  wind  lulled 
almost  into  a  calm.  While  we  were  bu^ 
at  the  oar,  we  heard  some  unusual  souncfs 
on  the  river's  side,  and  our  watermen  sud- 
denly threw  themselves  on  their  faces, 
and  began  a  prayer.  A  procession  was 
seen  in  a  few  moments  after,  advancing 
from  a  grove  of  date-trees  at  a  short  dis- 
tance from  the  bank.  It  was  a  band  of 
Bedouins,  who,  in  one  of  their  few  ven- 
tures into  the  half-civilized  world  of  Lower 
Egypt  for  trade,  had  lost  their  chief  by 
sickness.     The  train  were  mounted,  and 


the  body  was  borne  in  the  mkldle  of  the 
foremost  troop  in  a  kind  of  palanquio, 
rude,  but  unomamented  with  the  strange 
mixture  of  savageness  and  magnificeiice, 
that  we  find  not  unfrequently  among  the 
nobler  barbarians  of  the  East  and  &>uth. 
The  body  was  covered  with  a  lion*s  skin ; 
a  green,  eold-embroidered  flag  waved 
over  it ;  and  some  remarkable  ridi  ostrich 
feathers,  on  lances,  made  the  pillars  and 
capitals  of  tliis  Arab  hearse.  The  tribe 
seemed  not  to  observe  our  boat,  though 
they  moved  close  to  the  shore :  their  fiioes 
were  turned  to  the  setting  sun,  which  was 
then  toucliing  the  horizon  in  full  giandeuf; 
with  an  immense  canopy  of  goigeous 
clouds  closing  round  him,  in  sfcade  on 
shade  of  deepening  purple.  The  air  was 
remarkably  still,  and  their  song,  in  which 
the  wh<de  train  joined  at  intervals,  sounded 
in  perfect  unison.  Hie  voices  were  deep  and 
repilar,  and  as  the  long  procession  moved 
slowly  away  into  the  oeseit,  with  their 
diminishing  forms,  and  dying  chont*, 
they  gave  us  tJie  idea  of  a  train  passing 
into  eternity.  J  send  you  a  tiandatioD  of 
their  song  or  hymn,  such  as  I  could  collect 
it  from  the  unclassic  lips  of  a  Cairan 
boatman : — 

Oar  father's  brow  was  cold  :  bli  eye 
Gaied  on  his  warrior*  bcarlly ; 
Pangs  thick  and  deep  his  bosom  wrang , 
Silence  was  on  the  noble  tongue; 
Then  writhed  the  Ifp,  the  final  throe 
That  freed  the  straggling  soul  below. 
He  died  I— Upon  the  desert  gale 
Shoot  an  his  eagle  shafts  to  sail. 
He  died !— Upon  the  desert  plain 
Fling  loose  bis  camePs  golden  rein. 
He  died  1— No  other  rolee  shall  gaide 
O'er  stream  or  sand  Its  step  of  pride. 
Whose  Is  the  band  that  now  shall  rear, 
Terror  of  man,  the  Sheik *s  red  spear ! 
Lives  there  the  warrior  on  whose  brow 
His  turban's  valture  plume  shall  glow  ? 
He's  gone,  and  with  our  father  fell 
Thy  sun  of  glory,  Ishmael  I 
(Fromthe  Mannterlpt  Joamal  of  a  late  Travfl 
ler  In  Egypt,  181 7. 


THB  STORM. 

Ths  winds  arise,  and  o*er  the  face  of  heav*n 
The  angry  storm  Increasing,  flies  resistless : 
Loud  howling,  and  more  boisterous  still  it  grows ; 
Till  far  and  wide  the  sweeping  tempest's  force 
Redoubled,  threatens  with  portentous  rare. 
Each  soul  beholds,  with  fear  and  terror  Alt'd« 
And  nature  owns  its  dire,  dettruetlTe  pow'r : 

Spectator  of  this  dread,  alarming  scene, 
I  wander'd  forth  ;  nor  had  I  traTell'd  far 
Ere  I  bad  reaeh'd  th*  affrighted  margin  of 
The  troubled  deep.    What  see  I  now  I    A  siflit 
How  grand!  bow  awful  I  wave  o'er  mountain  wsvf 
Lifts  high  Its  pond'rous  head,  and  swells  and  bnrsU 
With  madd'nlng  rage,  in  one  tremendoos  crasli, 
And  foaming  wide  with  fury,  roaring  loud. 
Lashes  the  trembling  shore !  while  all  around 
The  biack'ning  cloud  pours  forth  Its  Icy  store. 
Which  (mingling  with  the  gathering  sands. U!«ln^€ 
And  swiftly  fly,  borne  on  th'  inpetaovi  wind,) 
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Rdenllcsa  falU  on  my  nn»better*d  head. 
And,  pftttcriog.  pelU  me  as  I  pass  along. 
B«t  ttSi  I  onward  walk,  or  ratber  creep, 
Uatil  1  faio  the  wide  and  dreary  waste : 
I  •tspaiM  look  around,  in  hopes  to  And 
S«ae  friendly  eoveit  nigh,  but  look  In  vain  t 
Th' extended  waste,  alas  I  no  shelter  yields ; 
No  hcdn.  no  house,  no  hut,  can  I  espy, 
To  •hieu  me  from  the  rnde,  inclement  blast. 

As  tbns  the  cheerless  wild  I  sadly  pass, 
II7  itrraftb  I  try«  with  many  an  effort  vain. 
And  wrestle  with  the  storm  ;  but  ah  I  fall  oft, 
C«npdra  to  yield,  reluctantly  I  tarn 
Unwilling  feet  oblionely  from  the  path. 
Bat,  iMfsevering  still,  at  last  f  reach, 
With  joy.  the  lane  that  to  yon  village  leads  ; 
Asd  the*  fatigued,  with  qoicVnlng  steps  1  haste. 
Asd  seen  repass  the  well-known,  ancient  tow'r, 
Thtf  asany  tisMs  h«tb  stood  the  mightv  force 
Of  nsBi^a  brother  storm,  that  seem'd  in  rage 
As  tho'hwoald  bnrl  destmction  on  its  head, 
Asd  tnm  it  toturiflff  fh>m  its  solid  base  I— 

Lei  now.  the  busy  Tillagers  I  see. 
Is  wild  confosion,  horrying  to  and  fro, 
Kager  to  save  their  IfUle  cottages 
Frsn  fearfni  rain.     Some,  with  hasty  steps. 
The  ticabliog  ladder  climb,  with  cord  in  hand, 
Ts  Mad  the  shattered  roof  -,  while  some  below. 
With  aaxioos  looks,  oft  warn  them  to  beware. 
Lest,  in  angaarded  moment,  from  the  tup. 
They  headlong  tamble  down,  and  meet  their  fate  !— 

Bat  now,  as  If  in  pity  to  mankind. 
He  «Im>  commands  the  storm,  and  with  a  nod 
Can  bid  it  riagc.  or  make  its  raging  cease. 
Displays  at  once  his  OTer-rnling  pow'r  ; 
Far.Ie !  the  tempest  ends ;  tb' obsequious  wind 
Srealbcs  forth  a  gentler  breexe,whlch  sinks  at  last 
Inta  a  perfect  cahn.    The  happy  change 
FQU  eVry  breast  with  gratitude  and  Joy. 

And  now  In  peace  each  to  bis  home  retires. 
Where,  seated  snugly  by  his  little  fire. 
He  peoders  o*er  the  hidden  ways  of  fate ; 
Or  te  his  family,  perhaps,  recounts. 
In  sinple  narrmtWe,  a  sad  detail 
Of  hair-breadth  'scapes  from  late  impending  danger; 
Whfle  ev*ry  one,  with  truly  grateful  h«art, 
Drrects  his  thoughts  to  heaven,  nor  forgets 
The  friendly  hand  of  Providence  divine. 
Wbe  led  them  all  in  safety  to  their  homes. 
And  bade  them  live  to  see  the  close  of  day  ! 
Nmr  King9br%dg9,  Feb,  Thos.  Jasvis. 

STANZAS  TO  AN  INFANT. 
Ska  LI.  death  inspire  the  bard  to  write 

The  mournful  elegy. 
And  may  1  not.  dear  cfiild.  Indite 

A  simple  rtradn  to  thee  ? 
More  pleasure  too  metbinks  the  strain 

To  celebrate  thy  birth. 
Than  sing  of  that  dread  monarch's  reign. 

Whose  arm  depeoples  earth. 

Serenely  calm  thy  morning  sky. 

As  mildly  breaks  the  day. 
On  the  pale  iris  of  thine  eye. 

Which  shuns  the  dassling  ray. 

How  Indistinct  must  things  appear 

To  thy  weak  infant  gaxe ; 
What  trifles  too  excite  thy  fear. 

And  strike  thee  with  aroase. 

Bot  not  alone,  poor  helpless  boy. 

In  groundless  hopes  and  fears;, 
Kven  folly  is  pursued  for  joy 

By  oBcn  of  riper  years. 

Just  launch'd  upon  time's  ebbing  tide, 

And  reckless  of  all  danger : 
To  all  the  yawning  guirs  of  pride, 

To  vice  an  utter  stranger. 

And  reckless,  too.  what  storms  may  rise 

To  agitate  the  air: 
<Mt  fsrtnae's  trackless  passage  lies 

Througb  whirlpools  of  despair. 


»; 


Where  countless  numbers  have  been  cast 

Upon  the  rocks  of  fate, 
Tbe/e»  who  have  eseapM  the  blast. 

Hay  envy  not  their  state. 

Dark  clouds  may  overspread  thtir  skies. 

Eclipse  life's  brightest  sun  ; 
And  few  may  be  accounted  wise. 

Until  their  course  Is  run. 

Bxperlenoe  keeps  a  eostly  school. 

And  teaches  by  reflection ; 
In  which,  the  proverb  says,  a  fool 

Grows  wiser  by  correction. 

If  other's  faults  will  nought  avail 

To  set  us  on  our  guard. 
Too  late  we  may  our  own  bewail. 

And  reap  the  same  reward. 

But  If  our  hearts  we  cannot  trust. 

No  wonder  should  we  find. 
To  friendship's  claims  few  trne  and  just, 

And  constant  'mongst  mankind. 

Scarce  wilt  tlion  And  ontfaUhJul  friend 

'Mongst  all  the  sons  of  men. 
Should  Providence  thy  life  extend 

To/ourscore  years  and  ten. 

Of  this  vain  world  to  thee  so  new. 

Sad  picture  have  I  given ; 
But  much  I  fear  *twill  srove  as  true. 

As  if  'twere  said  by  Heaven. 

Yet  may  existence  prove  to  thee 

Less  cloudy  and  more  fair; 
From  all  tormenting  discords  free, 

And  few  of  evils  share. 

Such  is  the  wish,  poor  helpless  child. 

Which  innocence  may  claim ; 
In  manhood's  bloom  that  passions  wild 
May  never  stain  thy  name. 
Crim$by.  O.Hkeeino. 

ON  THB  LATE  MRS.  PIOOT. 
(St.  Helen's,  Lancashire.) 
Bbbathb  softly  o*er  this  grave,  O  gentle  wind. 
For  here  the  gentlest  of  the  human  kind 
Is  laid— lamented  by  the  bitterest  erief 
That  e'er  gave  sorrow's  scope  a  full  relief. 

Conscious  we  feel,  the  tears  that  now  are  shed. 
Mix  with  no  mnrm'ring  for  the  silent  dead. 
Whose  spirit  soaring  to  the  blest  abode. 
Attains  new  life  transcendently  In  tiod. 

The  gasing  rustics  saw  the  funeral  train 
Of  her  they  lov'd,  ne'er  to  behold  again ; 
Amazed  that  youth  and  Innocence  should  die. 
Or  matron  beanty  in  a  tomb  should  lie. 

Eight  sons  bereft  of  fond  maternal  cares, 
That  tomb  will  visit  In  succeeding  years. 
The  altar  of  their  father's  ceaseless  love 
To  her  who  lives  in  purer  realms  above. 

A  parting  picture  of  the  mother's  grace. 
Left  in  the  infant  daughter's  dimpled  face. 
Sheds  on  tl»e  solitary  parent's  saddest  year 
A  pleasing  light,  such  aa  from  his  loved  Mary 
never  fall'd  to  cheer. 

ON  JUDAS. 
(From  th$  Italum  9f  Oisimi.} 
(loADSDby  frensy.  Judas  now  had  sprung 
From  the  dread  ratal  branch  ;  when  onward  came. 
Careering  on  his  wings  of  lurid  flame. 
The  tempter  Fiend,~to  where  the  traitor  hung  ; 

With  hideous  fangs  the  rope  he  seited,  and  flung 
The  felon  down  into  the  realms  of  shame. 

And  liquid  fire,  which  roll'd  around  bis  frame. 
And  to  his  hissing  bones  and  marrow  clui^. 

Amid  the  horror  Of  this  vast  abyss. 

Smoothing  his  haughty  front,  the  Foe  of  Heaven 
Was  seen  to  grin  a  smile  of  happiness. 
When  seizing  In  his  arms  the  traitor  craven. 

He  with  his  snlphur  lips  !f«^e,'>»«i  "'•>'"»— 
The  traitor  kiss— which  he  to  ChrWt  had  given 
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He  VIEW. — Letters  and  Journals  of  Lord 
BtfroHy  with  Notices  of  his  L&e.  By 
Thomas  Moore,  Esq.  In  two  vols.  4to. 
Vol.  L  pp.  678.  Murray.  London. 
1830. 

Of  Lord  Byron's  powerful  intellect,  com- 
manding talentSy  and  superlative  genius, 
but  one  opinion  can  be  entertained ;  and  it 
is  to  be  regretted,  that  his  friends  liave  not 
been  spared  the  mortification  of  palliating 
in  his  morals,  what  they  can  neither  deny 
nor  honourably  excuse.  He  is,  however, 
gone  before  another  tribunal,  to  which  all, 
whether  they  applaud  his  talents,  or  con. 
demn  his  principles  and  conduct,  are  alike 
amenable,  and  the  curtain  which  divides 
time  from  eternity  is  too  awful  to  be  drawn 
aside  by  mortal  hands. 

This  volume  is  dedicated  to  Sir  Waller 
Scott ;  and  in  a  short,  but  modest,  preface^ 
we  are  told,  that  in  Lord  Byron  "  the  lite- 
rary and  personal  character  were  so  closely 
interwoven,  tliat  to  have  left  his  works  witli- 
out  the  instructive  commentary  wliich  his 
life  and  correspondence  afford,  would  have 
been  equally  an  injustice  boUi  to  himself 
and  to  the  worid." 

The  work  commences  witli  some  histori- 
cal notices  of  the  Byron  family.  Tliese 
were  originally  of  Normandy,  and  the  branch 
from  which  the  noble  poet  b  descended, 
came  into  England  with  William  the  Con- 
queror. The  narrative  is  briefly  pursued, 
until  it  reaches  the  birth  of  his  Lordship, 
*^  in  whose  cliaracter  the  pride  of  ancestry 
was  one  of  the  most  decided  features." 

In  tracing  Lord  Byron  from  his  infancy 
to  schools  and  college,  Mr.  Moore  loses  no 
opportunity  to  ''catch  his  manners  living 
as  they  rise ;''  and  if  on  many  occasions  the 
picture  is  not  pleasing,  we  have  no  reason 
to  doubt  its  accuracy.  Pride,  passion,  sul- 
lenness,  irritability,  self-will,  and  an  impa- 
tience under  all  control,  appear  to  have 
dawned  almost  in  his  cradle,  and  to  have 
followed  him  to  maturer  years.  The  irri- 
table portion  of  this  unamiable  assemblage, 
he  seems  to  have  inherited  from  his  mother, 
who  took  chaigeof  him  during  his  infant 
education,  and,  unhappily,  interfered  with 
the  management  of  the  preceptors  to  whose 
care  he  was  afterwards  consigned. 

Between  Lord  Byron  and  his  mother,  we 
are  introduced  to  a  review  of  many  petty 

Suarrels,  which  sometimes  descended  to 
isgraoefiil  personalities.  It  is  well  known 
that,  through  some  accident  at  his  birth,  he 
received  an  injury  in  one  of  his  feet,  which 
finally  induced  lameness,  and  a  settled 
deformity.  On  this  personal  defect  he  was 
always  remarkably  sensitive,  nor  could  his 


whole  life  ftimish  a  suflBciency  of  philosophy 
to  counteract  the  vexation,  which  a  rewo- 
tion  on  it  never  failed  to  occasion.  Of  this 
his  mother  was  well  aware,  and  in  one  of 
her  fits  of  passion,  calling  him  ''a  lame 
brat,"  he,  in  return,  upbraided  lier  with 
having  *'  given  birth  to  a  monster.** 

In  running  through  the  characteristics  of 
his  lordship's  ancestors,  Mr.  Moore  has 
noticed  their  more  striking  peculianties ; 
among  which,  dissoluteness  and  wild  ex- 
.cesses  rarely  fail  to  appear  remaikable. 
These  he  does  not  attempt  to  conceal ;  and 
in  associating  with  his  ramily  the  subject  of 
his  biographical  notices,  he  has  inserted  the 
following  paragraph : 

**  In  revi^wlnf  tbut  eortorily  the  aneeatort, 
both  near  and  remote,  of  Lord  Byron,  it  camiot 
fail  to  be  remarked,  how  vtrikingly  be  combined 
in  bis  own  nature  »omeof  the  bee^  and.  perhaps, 
worftt  qua]  it  let  that  lie  tcatterttl  tbroofh  the 
Tarions  characters  of  his  prcdecetsors,— the  ge- 
nerosity, the  loTe  of  enterj^rise.  the  htgh-mioded- 
nets  of  some  of  the  better  spirits  of  bis  race,  with 
the  Irregular  passions,  the  eccentricity. and  daring 
recklessness  of  the  world's  opinion,  that  so  much 
characterized  others."— p.  5. 

In  confirmation  of  the  precedmg  opi- 
nion, many  anecdotes  are  recorded  of  Lis 
Lordship's  ungovernable  passions  while  a 
child,  and  when  fiirther  advanced  in  life ; 
but  the  amusement  which  a  perusal  of 
them  affords,  is  more  than  counterbalanced 
by  the  pity  which  some  among  them  are 
calculated  to  excite.  To  think,  to  act, 
and  to  be  thought  difierent  from  others, 
was  to  him  a  source  of  delight,  but  un- 
hapnily,  this  singularity  rarely  enlisted 
itselt  on  the  side  of  sobriety  and  virtue. 
Constitutionally  gloomy  and  misantliropic, 
his  mind  seems  to  have  found  its  principal 
gratification  in  the  indulgence  of  romantic 
thouglit,  traversing  the  regions  of  terror  in 
quest  of  the  dark  and  the  mysterious,  the 
awful  and  the  sublime.  -With  wine, 
women,  pistols,  pugilism,  and  midnight 
revels,  he  was  in  his  element;  and  an 
indefinite  notion  of  fatality  presiding  over 
his  actions,  frequently  associated  with 
singularities  and  omens,  gave  a  colotiriog 
of  superstition  to  many  of  his  thoughts 
and  observations. 

'*In  reference  to  the  circumstance  of  his  being 
an  only  child,  Lord  nyron,  in  one  of  his  Joamals. 
mentions  some  curious  coincidences  in  his  family, 
which,  to  a  mind  divposeti,  as  bis  was,  to  regard 
every  thing  connected  with  himself  as  oat  of  the 
onlinary  conrse  of  events,  would  naturally  appear 
even  more  strange  and  singular  than  tncy  are. 
'I  have  been  thinking.*  he  says,  *Af  an  odd  cir- 
cumstance.' My  daughter  (1.)  my  wife  (2»>  my 
half  sister  (3.)  my  mother  (A,)  my  sister's  mo- 
ther (5.)  my  natural  daughter  (6.)  and  myself  (7*) 
are,  or  were,  all  only  children.  My  sisters  mother 
(Lady  Conycrs.)  bad  only  my  half  sister  bv  that 
second  marringe,  (herself  too  an  only  chilif,)  and 
my  father  had  only  me,  an  only  child  by  liiii 
9ccund  marriage  with  my  mother,  an  only  child 
too.    Such  a  compiication  of  tmfy  children,  all 
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t«mMmg  to  one  family,  is  tingular  enough,  and 
looks  like  fatality  almost.  But  tbe  fiercest  aii{. 
nab  hare  the  fewest  nnmbers  in  tbe ir  lUtem,  as 
<i«».  lifen.  and  even  elepbauts,  wbieb  are  mild 
fa  eaatpariaon.*  ''—p.  7. 

£aiimenitii]g  the  books  which  be  had 
read  OD  various  sabjects,  wheo  about  nine' 
teen,  his  Lordship  thus  introduces  the 
aitides  which  come  under  the  term  Divi- 
nity.—«Blair,Porteus,Tlllotson,  Hooker— 
aO  Toy  tiresome.  I  abhor  books  of  reli- 
gion, though  I  reverence  my  God,  without 
the  bbspbemous  notions  of  sectaries,  or 
belief  in  their  absurd  and  damnable 
heresiei,  mysteries,  and  thirty-nine  ar- 
Udes."— p.  98. 

On  pugilists  and  pugilism,  the  following 
fragment  will  coov^  his  Lordship's  sen- 
timenis. 

**  On  this  day  arriTea  an  epistle,  signed  •  •  •  , 
ceaCaiotaf  a  petition  for  Robert  Oregson,  of  pu- 
pfistk  notorietr,  now  in  bondage  for  certain 
paltry  poaads  ftterllnf ,  and  likely  to  takf  up  bis 
ei^riaatiag  abode  in  Banco  Regis.  Had  the 
letter  been  from  any  of  my  lay  acqaaintances,  or 
ia  sh«Tt  from  any  person  bat  tbe  gentleman  wbose 
sUaatare  It  bear*,  I  should  have  roarrellrd  not 
If*  •  •  la  serioas,  I  congratulate  pugilism  on 
the  acqnisition  of  such  a  patron,  and  shall  be 
happy  to  advance  any  sum  necessary  for  the  Ube> 
nliM  of  tbe  captive  Qreg8on.''->-p.  156. 

The  anecdote  which  follows,  presents  his 
Lofdship  in  another  attitude. 

<«  Of  his  charity  and  kind-heartedness,  be  left 
behiad  him  at  Southwell,  as  Indeed  at  every 
place  tbran^hont  life,  where  he  resided  any  time, 
the  nest  cordial  recollections.  '  He  never,*  says 
a  person  who  knew  him  Intimately  at  this  period, 
'aec  with  objects  of  distress,  without  affording 
thtm  soccoor.  Among  many  liUle  traits  of  this 
aatare,  which  his  friends  delight  to  tell,  I  select 
tbe  ieaeviBf,  less  as  a  proof  of  his  generosity^ 
than  Inws  the  Interest,  which  the  simple  incident 
itself,  as  connected  with  the  name  of  Byron,  pre- 
»e«u.  While  yet  a  school-bov,  he  happened  to 
fee  io  a  bookseUer*a  shop  at  Southwell,  when  a 
pt'or  woaao  came  in  to  purchase  a  Bible.  The 
prvre.  she  was  told  by  the  shopman,  was  eight 
sbilHagsL  *Ah  de«r.'  she  exclaimed,  'I  cannot 
pay  sada  a  price:— I  did  not  think  it  would  have 
cost  half  tlie  money.*  The  woman  was  then,  with 
a  look  of  disappointment,  going  away,  when  younf 
Byron  called  her  back,  and  made  her  a  present  of 
the  Bible.-*— PL  93. 

^Vbile  but  little  advanced  from  in^cy, 
Lotd  Byron  had  obtained  an  extensive 
acquaintance  with  the  sacred  books,  first 
from  his  nuise,  who  taught  him  to  repeat 
a  gieat  number  of  Psalms;  and  the  first 
and  twcn^-third,  were  among  the  earliest 
tbat  he  committed  to  memoiy.  In  the 
anachment  thus  acquired,  he  was  con- 
firmed, while  under  the  tuition  of  Dr. 
Olennie,  who  in  reference  to  this  impor- 
taot  subject^  has  made  tbe  following  ob- 
servations. 

'*Tbat  the  impressions,  thus  imbibed  In  his 
boTbood,  had.  notwithstanding  the  irregularities 
sf  his  after.11fe,  sunk  deep  into  his  mind,  will 
^Pfnt,  1  think,  to  every  Impartial  reader  of  his 
"'orkff  la  general ;  and  I  have  never  been  able  to 
Ircst   myself  of  tbe   persuasion,  that,  iu  the 


strange  aberrations  whieii  so  unfortunately  mark- 
ed bis  subsequent  career,  he  must  have  ifitind  it 
difficult  to  violate  the  better  principles  early  In* 
sUlIedintobiui.**— p.31. 

That  Dr.  Glennie  was  not  altogether 
incorrect  in  the  opinion  above  stated,  may 
be  gathered  from  the  following  passage, 
though  it  may  be  fairly  doubted,  if  any 
thing  more  than  the  diction  of  the  sacred 
writings,  their  scenes  of  sublimity,  and 
the  incidents  and  historical  &cts  which  they 
contain,  dictated  to  his  pen. 

♦•  In  a  letter  which  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Murrav. 
from  Italy,  in  1821.  after  requesting  of  that  gentle- 
man,  to  send  him  by  the  first  opportunity  a  Bible. 
he  adds— don't  forget  this,  for  I  am  a  great 
reader  and  admirer  of  those  books,  and  had  read 
them  throuffh  and  through,  before  I  was  eight 
years  old-that  is  to  say,  the  Old  Testament,  for 
the  New  struck  me  as  a  task,  but  tbe  other  as  a 
pleasure.  I  speak  as  a  boy,  from  the  recollected 
impression  of  that  period  at  Aberdeen.  In  1706.'* 
—p.  10. 

The  biographical  notices  which  this  vo- 
lume contains,  though  brief,  are  sufficiently 
extended  to  enable  an  impartial  reader  to 
form  a  fair  estimate  of  the  noble  poet. 
They  mark  the  more  prominent  incidents 
of  his  life,  trace  die  progressive  develop- 
ment of  his  intellect  and  genius,  and,  in 
connexion  with  passages  from  his  works, 
the  times  of  their  publication,  and  tlie 
occasions  which  called  several  into  exist- 
ence, of  which  they  are  illustrative,  leave 
few  things  imtouched,  which  it  is  tiie  pro- 
vince of  biography  to  make  known.  Com- 
bining these  notices  with  his  Lordship's 
letters  and  journals,  Mr.  Moore  seems  to 
have  presented  to  the  public  a  feitliful  copy 
of  the  original,  and  if  the  portrait  sometimes 
excites  disgust,  the  blame  attaches  not  to 
the  artist,  but  to  the  person  who  sat  for  his 
likeness. 

Between  the  journals  and  letters  there  is 
such  a  striking  resemblance,  that  no  one  can 
doubt  they  are  the  production  of  the  same 
mind  and  pen,  and  to  those  readers  who 
have  been  enraptured  with  his  Lordship's 
works,  tfiey  cannot  fail  to  prove  highly 
agreeable.  The  notices  of  the  biographer 
will  be  found  on  most  occasions  to  connect 
the  parts  together;  and  the  poetic  effusions 
of  his  Lordship's  muse,  which  are  scattered 
tliroughout  the  volume,  will  add  the  charms 
of  verse  to  the  sprightliness  of  prose,  and 
thus  render  the  whole  doubly  attractive. 

The  readers  into  whose  hands  a  work  of 
this  description  is  likely  to  fall,  may  be 
divided  into  two  classes,  the  romantic,  the 
reckless,  and  the  gay )  and  the  thoughtful, 
the  reflective,  and  the  sedate.  By  the  former, 
the  brightness  of  his  Lordship's  genius  will 
be  thought  of  sufficient  \us\xe  to  atone  for 
Uie  aberrations  of  his  moral  character.  To 
the  latter,  however,  these  aberrations  will 
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appear  to  tarnish  the  brilliaocy  of  his 
genius,  and  cast  a  sickening  gloom  over 
ltd  most  splendid  emanations.  The  former, 
beholding  nothing  but  spaiklings  of  wit 
and  humour,  will  drink  in  the  delicious 
nectar  of  its  pages  with  unhesitating  avi- 
dity; but  the  latter,  will  demur,  lest  the 
fiiscinating  garden  should  teem  with  vege- 
table poison,  and  impregnate  with  a  deadly 
vapour  the  atmosphere  they  are  invited  to 
breathe.  By  the  tormer  no  danger  will  be 
apprehended,  and  the  beauties  which  they, 
could  easily  select  might  be  produced,  to 
confirm  their  opinion ;  while  in  these  beau, 
ties,  the  latter  will  suspect  that  a  serpent 
lies  concealed,  and  to  avoid  its  sting,  they 
will  be  careful  not  to  come  within  its  range. 
The  former  will  smile  at  their  superstitious 
simplicity;  but  they  will  be  repaid  with 
pity  for  their  presumptuous  temerity,  and 
an  inability  to  discover  that — 
*'  The  flowvn  of  eloquence  profusely  poared 
O'er  ipotted  vice,  All  half  the  lettered  world."* 

The  letters  of  Lord  Byron  in  this  volume 
amount  to  two  hundred  and  forty-one;  be- 
ginning with  the  date  of  1804,  and  ending 
with  1816.  These  are  addressed  to  various 
correspondents,  sometimes  on  business,  but 
more  frequently  for  the  sake  of  intercourse, 
to  make  communications  or  inquiries,  im- 
body  incidents,  and  transmit  observations 
on  remote  occurrences  and  passing  events. 
The  style  in  which  they  are  written  is  viva, 
cious  in  the  extreme.  The  evidence  of 
superior  mental  power  is  visible  in  almost 
every  sentence.  Every  thing  which  looks 
like  dulness  is  driven  away  by  the  strokes 
of  humour,  and  the  sallies  of  thought,  with 
which  their  energetic  language  abounds. 
They  display  a  mind  richly  fraught  witli 
brilliant  and  appropriate  imagery,  with  a 
great  diversity  of  acquirements,  and  endued 
with  power  to  command  the  most  felicitous 
expressions  to  become  their  vehicle.  The 
mine  whence  this  enchanting  ore  is  ex. 
tracted  appears  inexhaustible ;  and  nothing 
seems  wanting  but  that  the  arsenic  should 
be  disengaged,  to  render  the  metal  pure, 
and,  freed  from  alloy,  to  give  it  sterling 
worth  among  all  classes  throughout  the 
civilixed  world. 

But  while  we  bear  this  testimony  to  the 
characteristic  merit  of  these  letters,  we  must 
not  forget  that  many  noxious  weeds  are 
growing  among  their  flowers;  and  un- 
happily they  are  so  intertwined,  that  to 
remove  the  tares  will  be  to  destroy  much 
of  the  wheat.  Easy  and  familiar  in  their 
diction,  they  unhappily  combine  colloquial 
dignity  with  the  unchaste  phraseology  of 
titled  profligacy.  The  heedless  laugh  is 
frequently  blended  in  an  unnatural  associa- 
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tion  with  subjects  of  awful  solemnity; 
profaneness  is  sprinkled  over  the  page  with 
no  very  sparing  hand ;  and  allusions  may 
be  found,  which  need  not  he  twice  read,  to 
be  fully  understood.  Sometimes,  indeed, 
supercilious  mockery  condescends  to  pay  a 
ceremonious  homage-  to  virtue,  but  the  af- 
fected attempts  to  conceal  the  imposition, 
only  serve  more  successfully  to  arrest  the 
attention,  and  attract  the  eye,  by  the  thin 
disguise  which  seems  spread  on  purpose  to 
be  penetrated. 

The  following  extracts  will  rescue  these 
remarks  from  the  charge  of  severity : — 

**  I  like  the  Greeks,  who  are  plaosible  rascals, 
with  all  the  Turkish  vices,  without  their  covra^^. 
However,  some  are  brave,  aod  all  are  beaatifal, 
very  much  resembling  the  busts  of  Aldbiades : — 
the  women  are  not  quite  so  handsome.  I  caA 
swear  in  Turkish  ;  bnt,  except  one  horrible  oath, 
and  "  pimp."  and  *'  bread."  and  "  water,"  I  have 
got  no  great  vocabnlary  In  that  language.  They 
are  extremely  polite  to  strangers  properlv  prtt- 
tected,  and  as  I  have  two  serrants,  and  two 
feoldiers.  we  get  on  with  great  eclat.  We  hare  been 
occasionally  In  danger  of  thieves,  and  once  of 
shipwreck^  but  always  escaped. 

**  At  Malta  1  fell  In  love  with  a  marrfed  woman, 
and  challenged  an  aide-de-camp  of  General  •  •  • 
(a  rude  fellow,  who  grinned  at  something.— I  never 
knew  rightly  what)  but  be  explained  and  apolo- 
gised,  and  the  lady  embarked  for  Cadis,  so  that  I 
escaped  murder  and  crim-con.  Of  Spain,  I  sent 
some  account  to  our  Hodgson,  bat  have  aabse- 
quently  written  to  no  one,  save  notes  to  relations, 
and  lawyers  to  keep  them  out  of  my  premises.  1 
mean  to  give  up  all  connexion  on  my  return,  with 
many  of  my  best  friends— as  I  supposed  them — and 
to  snarl  all  my  life.  But  I  hope  to  have  one  good- 
humoured  laugh  with  you,  and  to  embrace  Dwyer, 
and  pledge  Hodgson,  before  1  commence  cynicism." 
—p.  224. 

'*  I  omitted  ^phesus  in  my  catalogue.  wUch  t 
visited  duriof  my  sojourn  at  Smjrma ;  hot  the  tempte 
has  almost  perished,  and  St.'Paul  need  not  trouble 
himself  to  epistoliae  the  present  brood  of  Ephesians, 
who  have  converted  a  lar^e  church  built  entirely  of 
marble  into  a  mosque,  and  1  don't  know  that  the 
edifice  looks  the  worse  for  it. 

"  My  paper  is  full  and  my  ink  ebbinf — good 
afternoon !  If  vou  address  me  at  Malta,  the  letier 
wUI  be  forwarded  wherever  I  may  be.  M.  greeu 
you ;  he  pines  for  his  poetrv,  at  least  some  tidiogs  of 
it.  I  almost  finngot  to  tell  you  that  1  am  dying  for 
love  of  three  Greek  girls  at  Athens,  sisters.  Teresa, 
Mariana,  and  Katina,  are  the  names  of  these  divini- 
fies,  all  of  them  under  15.'*— p.  9SA. 

Of  Lord  Byron's  Journal^  commencing 
June  14th,  1813,  the  following  extracts 
will  speak  for  themselves : — 

"  If  this  had  been  begun  ten  years  ago,  and  ftith- 
fnlly  kept ! ! !  taeigho  I  there  are  too  many  things  I 
wish  never  to  have  remembered,  as  it  is.  Well, — 1 
have  had  my  share  of  what  are  called  the  pleasures  of 
this  life,  and  have  seen  more  of  the  finropean  and 
Asiatic  world,  thsn  I  have  made  a  good  use  of.  'iliey 
say  '  virtue  is  its  own  reward  ;'  it  certainly  should  be 
well  paid  for  its  trouble.  At  ftve-sndtweoty,  when 
the  better  part  of  life  is  over,  one  should  be 
something :— and  what  am  I  \  nothing  but  Ave-aod- 
twenty.  and  the  odd  months.  What  have  I  seen  * 
the  same  man  all  over  the  world,  ay  and  the  same 
woman  too.    Give  me  a  Mussulman  who  never  asks 

anestions,  and  a  she  of  the  same  race  who  saves  one 
he  trouble  of  putting  them.  But  for  this  same  plague- 
yellow  fever—and  Newstead  delays,  I  should  have 
been  by  this  time  a  second  time  close  to  the  Euxine, 
If  I  can  overcome  the  last,  1  dooH  so  much  mind 
your  pestilence ;  and  at  any  rate,  the  ^Htne  shall 
see  me  there,— provided  I  neither  marry  myself,  new 
unmairy  sny  one  else  in  the  interval.    I  wish  one 

was T  don't  know  what  I  wish.    It  is  odd  1 

never  set  myself  seriously  to  wishing  without  attain- 
ing it— and  repenting.  1  begin  to  believe,  with  the  good 
old  Magi,  that  one  shoula  only  pray  for  the  natloQ, 
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^  ^^^^  ^^■^^^^  »^<K»*  ^*^»^* 


'  ^^*  «#  »^*^^»'»»*^**^*^*^»^00m  »*  * 


HiMCfltarlkflindiTidaftl:  Imt  on  ny  principlct  thi* 
voold  DM  b«  T«i7  Mcriocie. 

**  DiOm  caiM  Defisr*  I  was  ap,  ao  v«  did  not 
BHt  Uvit  too— who  Mems  out  of  linmoar  with 
mi7  tUag.  Wlnt  can  b«  the  matter  ?  he  is  oot 
■wkd^haa  ha  loat  hia  owa  mjatreea,  or  apy  other 
wnaa's  vift  ?  Hodsson  too  came.  He  la  goiog  to 
W  nrned,  and  he  «  th«  kind  of  man  who  wUl  be 
tkc  hmier.  He  has  talaota,  eheerfttlneaa,  everr 
tk:ag  that  can  maha  him  %.  pleasing  companion: 
isA  bM  iaimdad  ia  haadaoma  and  young,  and  all 
tkit.  Bat  I  najrer  ac«  aay  one  much  improYed  by 
Au  my  covbled  contemporaries  are 
lied.  W.  and  S.  hare  both  lost 
hanMrar; 


and  the  last  of  the  two 

it  doD*t  much  signify 

that  atate.'*— p.  436. 

^   maat  not  complain. 

--.  Job  aaya.  '  Why  ahould  a  llring  man 
I  really  don't  know,  except  it  be  that  a 
>'t ;  and  ha  th«  aaid  patriarch  did  corn- 


had  s  nod  deal  to  loaa.    But  U 

vkat  nOa  ^a  nan'a  tamplca  in  1 
"Sebnarftoaa  •  *;— but   I  i 


ph^ Jaeveitheleaa,   till  hia  fiieoda  were  tired,  and 
■as  vlfii  reeommended  that  pious  prologue,  *  curse— 
aad  die.'  the  only   tUno,  I  aupfioaa,  wb< 
Rhef  is  to  be  iauod  in  eweariDff.**— p.  43Q. 


hot  UiUe 

'  I  have  hecun.  or^had'l^crxm,  a  aon^rand  ilung  it 
■»  tbe  fra.  It  waa  in  remembrance  of  Mary 
Dd^ay  first  of  ftamea.  before  most  people  begin 

(ekeiB.  1  wonder  what  the  d 1  is  the  matter  with 

as.  I  caa  do  aothiu^.  and — fortunately  there  is 
sodnag  to  do.  It  has  lately  been  in  my  power  to 
and  their  conneaioDa  comfortable* 
r  r^oioe  in  the 
t  man.    I  wiah 

--^. ,  and  lesa   gra- 

tiicadaa  ta  my  aelf-loro  in  it,  for  then  there  had 
Mea  Boni  merit.  Wa  are  all  selfish -.-and  I  be- 
b«ve.  ja  goda  of  Epicnraa  I  1  belioTe  b  Rochelba- 
eui^  akeat  aMs,  aad  in  lAcretina,  (not  Bosby's 
traahtiaa)  ahont  yoaraeWea.  Your  bard  has  made 
roa  Tcty  a— flerwf  and  bleat ;  but  as  he  has  excnsed 
at  ftasB  don.  I  dont  aoTy  your  bleesedneas  usacA, 
a  Ktie  to  be  sure.  I  remember  last  year,  *  *  said 
^  ae,  St  *  *, '  HuTo  we  not  passed  our  last  month 
\V    And  ao 


CMwyg*.  aad  one  happy  exfittpor*,    J  i 
psniealarly,  aa  it  ia  an  excellent  i 
ib«a  had  been  mora  inconvenience,  ai 


Kka  the  gads  of  Lucretiua 


we  had.    She  is 


ai  idcpt  hk  the  text  of  ihc  original,  (which  I  like 
iBe},sadwhe3  that  booby  Bus.  sent  his  translating 
pra^Ms.  she  aubecribcd.  But  the  d-l  prompUng 
BBS  to  add  a  qMcimen,  abe  transmitted  htm  a  subse- 
neac  aaawer,  aayine,  that  *  after  jiiemsing  it,  her 
retiiiriseas  would  iMt  permit  her  to  allow  her  name 
<e  iiiaistu  on  the  Hat  of  anbacribblers.' 
^  "  CsSed  oa  C  •  •  to  explain  •  •  •.  She  is  very 
WaMtiftJ,  to  my  taste  at  least ;  for  oo  coming  home 
frcm  shraad.  1  reeoUact  beiny  unable  to  look  at  any 
voaa  bat  hcr—they  were  ao  fair,  and  unmeaning, 
aad  MMdr.  The  darlmoaa  and  regularity  of  her  fea- 
(Bits  rcaiiodad  ma  of  my  *Jaanet  al  Aden.'  Bat 
^M  liwaiiisioo  won    —        -  • 


J  off;  and  I  can  now  look  on  a  ftJr 

veaai^  without  looginir  for  a  Honrie.    She  was  very 
fssd  tsn^ercd,  and  erery  thinar  waa  explained. 
,  "Today  aeat  news—*  the  Dutch  have  taken  IToI- 
i»ad/  which  I  suj  .... 


il  tzpiaaien 
»  dedared  fi 


ippoae  will  be  anccceded  by  the 
f  the  Thaines.     Fire   proTiccea 


^     for  young  Stadt,  aad  there  will  be 

iBssdaiiea,  eooflacration,  coostapratlon,  constema- 
musad  ercry  ant  of  nation,  and  nations  fighting 

Bnr»  ap  to  the  fcaeea,  in  the  d ^bie  quaga  of  this 

«tn-e4he-whiq^  abode  of  Boors.  It  is  said  Berna. 
■»•  ia  smwiitBt  tham  too ,  and,  as  Orange  will  be 
i^«  sooa.  they  will  hare  (Crown.)  IMnce  Stork, 
Md  King  ixv«  io  their  Loggery  at  the  same  time. 
T«o  eo  oaa  oa  the  new  dynasty. 

*  Mr.  Murray  has  offered  me  one  thousand  guineaa 
hrihs  'Giaour,*  and  the  '  Bride  of  A  by  doe.'  I  won't 


-a  is  too  much,  though  I  am  strongly  tempted, 
■Miy  far  the  aay  of  it.  Ko  bad  price  for  a  fort^ 
«grs.(a  week  eacbj  what?^it  was  intended  to  be 

"1  have  dined  rMularly  to-day.  for  the  first 
^aw  aisce  Sunday  last— thia  being  Sabbath  too. 
f  B  the  rear,  tea  and  dry  biscuits,  six  y^r  Htm, 
laiih  ta  G—  I  had  not  dined  now!  It  kills  me 
*w  heavineaa,  atnpor,  and  horrible  dreams  -.—and 
y«  it  waa  bat  a  pint  of  bucellaa,  and  fish.  Meat  I 
>**«  touch— nor  much  Tegetable  diet.  I  wish  I 
««•  ia  the  country  to  take  exercise,  instead  of  being 
«U|ad  te  cool  by  abatiaeDee,  in  lieu  of  it.  I  should 
M  la  asaeh  mind  a  little  accession  of  flesh,— my 

*mm  can  wall  bear  it.    But  the  worst  is  the  d 1 

ra  came  with  it.  till  I  starve  him  out,  and  I 
^—jw  •*••*-  -' ' '"-     »--  ^    —  •^ 


^BM  be  the  aloTe  of  tm9  appetite.    If  1  do  vn,  it 

heart,  at  least,  that  hifalds  the  way. 

-how  it  achea  !— the  hirrors  of  digea- 

,_-_  I  wander  how  Buooaparta's  dinaer  agrees  with 
taa.'^-p.441  to  44S. 

From  the  preceding  extracts,  the  reader 
wdi  be  able  to  form  a  tolerable  estimate  of 
Ao  yolnme.    The  specimens  given  may 

135. — VOL.  xir. 


be  considered  as  a  &ir  sample  of  the  whole* 
The  same  vivacity,  versatilityy  and  unchast* 
ened  levi^,  run  through  nearly  ail  the  let- 
ters, and  all  the  journals.  Sometimes  in- 
deed a  few  sober  sentences  may  be  found, 
but  they  are  rarely  permitted  to  enjoy  un- 
disturbed repose.  An  unexpected  turn  of 
thought,  sally  of  wit,  or  indelicacy  of  allu- 
sion, brought  into  contrast,  makes  them 
appear  ludicrous,  by  dressing  them  in  the 
garb  of  caricature.  In  all  the  productions 
of  his  Lordship's  pen,  recorded  in  this 
volume,  the  element  in  which  he  delights 
to  move  may  easily  be  perceived.  His 
centre  of  gravity  occupies  no  verv  consider- 
able altitude ;  and  it  is  only  when  he  dis*  ' 
chaiges  his  rockets,  that  we  admire  the 
elevation  to  which  they  rise,  and  wonder  at 
the  power  that  could  cause  them,  Uius  soar- 
ing, to  display  such  varied  stars  of  beauty, 
and  such  enchanting  flashes  of  intellectual 
lightning,  as  sometimes  half  dazzle  the  sight 
of  the  ^holder  with  their  numerous  corus- 
cations and  the  brilliancy  of  their  colours. 

There  are  few  books  of  interest,  which 
any  reader  can  peruse  without  being  either 
benefited  or  injured  by  th«r  contents,  The 
good  or  evil  genius  which  presides  over  their 
pages,  will  extend  its  influence  through  no 
small  portion  of  the  reading  community. 
The  wings  of  wit  are  capable  of  conveying 
a  ponderous  mass  of  evil  to  a  considerable 
distance,  and  wherever  the  load  is  dropped 
the  surrounding  atmosphere  becomes  conta- 
minated with  the  infectious  effluvia  it  emits. 

To  readers  whose  minds  are  constituted 
like  Lord  Byron's,  and  whose  admiration 
can  be  excited  by  similar  pursuits,  this 
will  be  ranked  among  the  most  entertaining 
books  which  the  present,  or  any  preceding 
age,  has  produced;  and  perhaps  occupy,  in 
their  estimation  and  catalogue,  the  most 
conspicuous  place.  In  addition  to  these, 
vast  numbers  may  be  found,  who,  dis- 
claiming all  attachment  to  dissipation,  take 
shelter  under  freedom  of  thought^  impartial 
inquiry,  and  a  iuperiority  to  vulgar  pre^ 
judices,  and  who  think  that  an  exuberance 
of  genius  can  supply  the  deficiencies  of 
morals,  to  whom  it  will  furnish  a  delicious 
repast :  and  the  names  of  individuals  filling 
exalted  stations  in  the  community,  which 
constantly  recur,  will  strongly  recommend 
it  to  the  uninitiated. 

To  the  more  sober,  deliberate,  and  cal- 
culating, it  will,  however,  appear  in  a  very 
difierent  light.  They  will  view  it  as  a  pol- 
luted book,  to  which  many  branches  of  their 
families  ought  to  be  denied  access ;  and  not  a 
few,  we  suspect,  will  be  ready  to  exclaim, 

"  What  better  ftr  to  oM«^i«»  .TSitnVi^^?"* 
Is  httog  oa  high  to  poison  half  mankind. 
S 
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In  our  penual>  we  have  found  much 
to  admire^  aud  much,  to  condemn.  It 
abounds  with  beauties,  and  also  with  the 
virus  of  moral  cpntamination.  It  seems 
to  combine  '<  some  of  the  bert  and  some  of 
the  worst  qualities"  of  the  noble  poet 
His  name,  however^  is  more  than  sufficient 
to  ensure  an  extensive  sale ;  and  few,  per- 
haps, among  the  niimerous  admirers  of  his 
poetry,  but  will  be  anxious  to  possess 
these  Letters,  and  biographical  notices. 
In  the  Latter,  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Moore, 
no  attempts  have  been  made  to  vindicate 
the  deformities  of  his  Loidship's  morals; 
and  we  consider  the  omission  not  less 
honourable  to  the  principles  of  the  bio- 
gnqpher,  than  the  arrangement  of  the 
materials  is  reputable  to  his  talents  and 
his  fiime,  though  standuig  among  the 
foremost  poets  of  the  age  in  which  he 
lives. 

»      ■■ 

Review.— Sa/an ;  a  Foem*  By  Robert 
Monteomery.  t^mo.  pp,  390.  Maun' 
der,  London,    1830. 

The  auth<Mr  of  this  vdume  having,  by  his 
former  publications,  secured  an  honourable 
niche  in  the  temple  of  fiuie,  great  expecta- 
tions will  always  be  excited  by  every  article 
which  he  sends  into  the  world.  On  the 
present  occasion,  solicitude  is  awakened 
with  peculiar  intensity.  Hie  name  of  his 
hero  communicates  to  the  reader  a  kind  of 
poetic  inspiration,  through  which  he  is 
prepared  tor  great  exploits;  so  that  while 
"  on  weak  wings  from  far,"  he  follows  the 
enchanter's  flight,  it  b  with  a  full  persua- 
sion, that  he  shall  behold  his  muse  soaring 

**  Above  tbc  AonUn  mount,  while  It  pannes 
Thinf  •  unaUenipted  yet  Id  proee  or  rhyme.** 

Satan  is  a  very  notorious  character,  of 
extensive  dominion,  and  of  large  acquaint- 
ance. To  his  moral  features  veiy  few  am 
entire  strangers ;  and  unless  the  lineaments 
of  his  countenance  are  faithfully  preserved, 
many  will  entertain  doubts  if  he  ever  sat  to 
Mr.  Montgomeiy  for  his  likeness.  There 
can  be  no  question,  that  his  infernal 
majesty  may  be  exhibited  in  a  great  variety 
of  attitudes.  Cloven  feet,  a  long  tail,  and 
a  frightful  pair  of  horns,  are  not  essential  to 
the  fidelity  of  representation.  He  may 
transform  himself  into  an  angel  of  Hght, 
visit  the  pulpit,  th6  senate,  or  the  bar,  or 
admire  the  paintings  at  Somerset-house, 
without  displaying  those  terrific  appendages 
to  which  fanciful  superstition  has  given  a 
monstrous  birth.  There  are  not  many 
positions  in  which  he  can  be  placed,  that 
will  be  wholly  inconsistent  with  his  real 
character ;  and  with  almost  any  mode  of 


conduct,  it  would  be  easy  to  incorporate 

many  of  his  striking  peculiarities.  What 
fable  has  attributed  to  Proteus  of  old,  may 
be  affirmed  of  him  without  fiction  or 
hyperbole,  through  all  the  intermediate 
gradations,' from  **  a  stripling  cherub"  vbit- 
ing  Uriel  in  the  sun,  to  ",a  roaring  lion," 
roaming  ^the  earth,  ^<  seeking  whom  he  may 
devour." 

When  the  name  of  Satan  first  appeared 
before  us  in  the  titlepage,  fancy  immediately 
depicted  him  as  glorying  in  &lds  of  battle, 
delighting  in  rivers  of  human  blood,  origi- 
nating the  intrigues  of  courts,  generating 
despotism,  slaveiy,  anarchy,  and  natioual 
commotions  on  an  extended  scale,  and  ex- 
ulting over  the  miseries  of  a  dbtracted 
worid.  Through  the  same  magical  optic, 
we  beheld  him  presiding  at  the  gaming 
table,  frequenting  masquerades,  amusing 
listening  audiences  with  the  speeches  of 
mimic  heroes  on  the  stage,  inspiring  passion 
with  ferocity,  promoting  assassination, 
duelling,  and  suicide,  and  encouraging 
drunkenness,  midnight  revels,  and  qiminal 
excesses  in  all  their  varieties.  Over  these, 
and  over  all  the  numerous  vices  which 
deform  the  human  character,  though  lo- 
cated in  operation,  rather  than  diminutive 
in  ^turpitude,  we  expected  to  behold  him 
glow  with  rapture,  and 

'*  Grin  horrible  a  ghastly  imile.'* 

On  tuming,  however,  to  the  pa^es  of  this 
poem,  we  found  that  the  autnor  had,  in 
many  respects,  taken  a  very  different  view 
of  this  "  chief  of  many  throned  powers," 
and  exhibited  him  with  features,  which 
many,  who  would  disclaim  the  character  of 
devils,  would  be  almost  proud  to  own. 

The  whole  is  divided  into  three  books, 
in  each  of  which,  Satan  is  the  only  per- 
sonage who  either  meditates  or  speaks.  It 
is  a  long  soliloquy,  which  proceeds  from 
beginning  to  end,  without  any  interruption, 
containing  observations  on  historical  inci- 
dents, on  passing  occurrences,  and  on 
events  which  are  as  yet  embosomed  in 
foturity.  To  the  dark  workings  of  the 
infernal  mind,  no  one  is  presumed  to  be 
privy ;  the  poet  has  therefore  a  fair  oppor- 
tunity of  representing  Satan  under  the  in- 
fluence of  feelings,  and  as  uttering  expres- 
sions, which  he  can  have  no  inducement  to 
disguise.  Thus  circumstanced,  we  feel  no 
astonishment,  that  he  should  bear  his  testi- 
mony to  the  troths  of  Revelation,  and  half 
regret  the  miseries,  as  well  as  triumph  over 
the  degraded  condition,  of  human  nature. 

If  "  the  keen  vibration -of  bright  truth  be 
Hell,''  we  may  well  allow  Satan  in  solitude 
to  become  a  genuine  moralist,  and  even  a 
preacher  of  righteousness,  whoi  there  is  no 
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beai«r  to  be  benefited  by  his  discourse.  In 
modi  of  this  diaiacter  the  poet  presenls 
him  to  our  view.  For  a  season  he  sustains 
the  part  assumed  with  consummate  ad- 
drasy  but  vaiibus  incidents  breaking  in 
iqKin  the  reveries  of  his  meditation,  rage 
and  pnsioD  burst  forth  in  terrible  violenoe, 
md  ari  the  deril  bums  and  heaves  with 
idefDal  fiiiy.  Throughout  the  poem  many 
in^anees  of  this  kind  occur;  but  we  per- 
ceive nothing  inconsistent  in  the  whole, 
aldioagh  the  materials  may  appear  incon- 
onious.  That  these  views  of  Satan  have 
been  taken  by  the  author,  we  have  his  own 
authority  fer  asserting.  His  preface  is  in 
rene,  and  in  one  of  the  stanzas  be  thus 
delineates  his  plan  of  procedure : — 

"And  Bach,  a  wmnderer  o>r  th«  earth. 
Tb«  Ticwle««  power*  Tve  dared  to  draw, 
Aad  hvoumly  bave  gWen  birth 
To  all  he  vsi.t  and  all  be  tAw." 

In  the  first  Book,  Satan,  standing  on  tlie 
monBtaiii-head,  where  he  tempted  the 
Saviottr,  and  was  foiled  by  hiro,  takes  a 
conoiy  review  of  the  worid,  and  looks 
back,  through  the  vista  of  departed  ages,  on 
tbe  most  renowned  kingdoms  of  the  eartli, 
which  having  lived  their  day  and  disap- 
peared, lumisfa  a  certain  presage,  that  eveiy 
thing  beneath  the  sun  being  in  a  state  of 
mutation,  will  finally  sink  in  the  vortex  of 
time,  and  retire  from  the  empiite  of  visible 
ecEtenoe.  This  universal  desolation,  he 
not  only  infers  from  analogy,  but  from  the 
language  of  inspiration,  in  which  he 

**  la  Tlaloned  m  the  Prince  of  tir, 
A  epirft  that  would  crush  the  universe, 
Aad  UtUa  with  eternity.** 

In' his  gloomy  retrospection,  and  while 
Donlizing  on  various  events,  Columbus 
appears  on  the  stage  of  existence,  and  his 
disoovefy  of  America  leads  the  fiend  to  tbe 
following  observations  od  this  great  achieve- 
ment, -connected  with  some  of  its  effects 
ud  consequences:^ 

**  Thon  hnfett  region  of  the  qaarter*d  globe. 
There  all  the  climates  dwell,  and  Nature  movet 
In  majesty v—berealter,  when  the  tides 
Of  drconistanee  hare  roll'd  their  chanclnf  years, 
What  empires  may  he  bom  of  thee!— tby  ships, 
Bf  thdttsands,  dancing  o'er  tbe  i«le> strewn  deep ; 
Tby  banners  waved  in  every  land.    E*en  now 
Defiance  flashes  from  thy  fearless  eye. 
Wliile  Nature  tells  thee  greatness  is  thine  own.— 
Vlio  on  those  dreadful  giants  of  the  South, 
Those  pfTaniids,  by  tbe  Creator  rear'd, 
TMv  Ande«,  girdled  with  tbe  storms,  can  gaie  i 
Or  hear  Niagara's  nneartlily  might 
Leap  downward  in  a  dash  of  proud  despair. 
Mttcking  the  thunder  with  Impasslon'd  sound, — 
Kot  think  the  Spirit  of  ambition  wakes 
Frem  each  free  glory  ?— What  a  grandeur  lives 
Thronirh    each    stem   scene !— In   yon  Canadian 
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Life*wlnged  monsters,  ravenously  wild. 
Sublimity  o'er  all  her  soul  hath  breatb'd. 
And  yet  a  curse  is  on  thee !— 'tis  tiie  curse 
Of  havoc,  which  the  violators  reap*d 
For  thv  voung  destiny,  when  flrst  amid 
Thy  wilds  the  cannon  pour'd  his  thunderinf  awe» 
Shaking  the  trees  that  never  yet  had  bow*d. 
Save  to  the  stormlness  of  Natnre*s  ire. 

'*  Hath  gentleness  redeemed  the  guilt  of  old  ? 
Hath  Freedom  heal*d  the  wounds  of  War,  and  paid 
Her  ransom  to  tbe  nameless  and  unknown. 
The  unremembef*d,  |>ul  the  souMmmortal  still. 
The  dead,.-whose  birthright  was  sublime  as  kings'  ? 
Approach,  and  answer  me,  dejected  one ! 
Art  Mott  the  remnant  of  a  free^bora  race, 
M^esUe  lords  of  Nature's  majesty  ? 
Of  them,  whose  brows  were  bold  as  heaven,  whose 

bands 
Oft  tamed  the  woods,-whose  feet  ontfled  Clie  winds 
Who  faced  the  lightning  with  undassled  gate. 
And  dream'd  tbe  thunder  language  of  their  (!od  ? 
The  Berth  and  Sky— Awas*  Freedom's  and  tbeir 

own. 
But  thou— the  Sun  hath  written  on  thee, Slavs  I 
A  branded  limb,  and  a  degraded  mind 
The  tyrants  give  thee  for  eternal  toll,    ^ 
And  tears ;  or  lash  thy  labour  out  in  blood  ! 

"  And  some  are  Britons,  who  enslave  the  free ; 
Then  boast  not,  Bnglandl  while  a  Briton  links 
TIA  ebain  of  thraldom,  glory  can  be  thine. 
Vain  are  tby  vows,  thy  temples,  and  tby  truths 
That  hallow  them,  while  yet  a  slave  exists 
Who  curses  thee :  each  curse  in  heaven  is  heard  ; 
''f  is  seal'd,  and  answer*d  in  tbe  depths  below  ! 

"  From  dungeon  and  from  denttbere  comes  a  voice 
That  supplicates  for  Freedom ;  from  the  tumb 
Of  martyrs  her  transcendency  is  told. 
And  dimmM  she  may,  but  cannot  be  destroy*d.— 
Who  bends  the  spirit  from  its  high  domain, 
On  Ood  himself  a  sacrilege  commits ; 
For  soul  doth  share  in  His  supremacy  ; 
To  crush  it.  Is  to  violate  His  power. 
And  grasp  the  sceptre  an  Almighty  yields  I 

**  For  freedomr-encb  as  proud  Ambition  call'd 
A  freedom,  1  lost  heaven,  and  therefore,  slaves 
On  earth,  are  victim^  that  I  scorn  to  see. 
No?  let  them  in  tbeir  liberty  be  mine  ; 


Vheae  stately  poplars   clothe  tbeir  heads  with 

donds. 
And  dignify  ereetlos  as  Ibey  sUnd  : 
Or  in  the  raln-ikKids,— rivers  where  they  fall  !— 
^  harrkancflt  that  boWl  themselves  along, 


Then  let  tbe  pangless  hearU  oftyrauts  beat 
Unblaited,  till,  from  deeoest  agony. 
With  the  proud  wrath  of  ages  In  her  soul. 
Freedom  arise,  and  vindicate  her  name  I'* 

Book  i.  p.  5^^6S. 

The  preceding  extract  can  hardly  fail  to 
place  jVIr.  Montgomery's  principles  and 
talents  in  a  very  fovourabie  light.  His 
reasonings  are  clear  and  natural,  his  feelings 
on  slavery  impassioned,  indignant,  and 
humane;  his  accusations  against  Britons 
more  than  merited,  and  his  hnes  dignified, 
glowing,  and  harmonious.  His  description 
of  India  is  full  of  vigour.  Her  mountains, 
capabilities,  and  the  superstitions  of  her 
inhabitants,  are  encircled  with  wreaths  of 
poetic  laurels.  Ancient  Rome  rises  before 
us  in  hoary  grandeur,  and  the  mind  is 
awakened  to  pensive  reflection  on  contrast- 
ing her  former  with  her  present  degraded 
State. 

The  Second  Book  is  more  etliical  and 
didactic  than  the  First.  In  tliese  depart- 
ments Satan  ranges  uncontrolled,  and  de- 
livers his  sentiments  in  language  that  may 
be  supposed  to  portray  the  inward  work- 
ings <y^a  mind  alienated  from  gowl,  yet 
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awed  into  ti  transient  abandonment  of  dis- 
simulation, by  tlie  overwhelming  force  of 
truth.  On  exploring  the  sources  of  moral 
phenomena,  as  displayed  in  the  conduct  of 
mankind,  the  arcn-fiend  discovers  in  his 
train  of  ministers,  Pride,  Ambition,  Ava- 
rice, Envy,  Lust,  and  Jealousy.  These  he 
apostrophizes;  to  these  he  acknowledges 
his  obligations ;  and  to  their  active  opera- 
tidn  he  admits  that  he  is  much  indebted  for 
the  wide  diffusion  of  his  empire,  and  its 
stability  among  mankind.  Atheism  also 
comes  in  for  its  share  of  praise,  but  the 
eulogy  bestowed  on  its  abettors,  is  such  a 
felicitous  compound  of  approbation  and 
contempt,  that  we  quote  the  following 
lines : — 

*'  An  Atbeitt,— be  hath  nev«r  faeed  an  boiir, 
And  not  belied  the  name  he  bore.    Hit  doubt 
I»  darkness  from  the  unbeliering  will 
Begot,  and  oft  a  parasite  to  sin 
Too  dear  to  be  deserted,— for  the  truth 
That  unveils  Hearen  and  her  Immortal  thrones. 
Uncovers  Hell,  and  awful  duties  too  I 
Meanwhile  I  flatter  the  surpassing  fool. 
And  hear  him  challenge  Rod  to  bare  bis  brow, 
Unsphere  some  orb,  and  shew  Him  all  •nbllme.'* 

p.  144. 

Tlie  primeval  state  of  man,  the  infernal 
machinations  which  introduced  moral  evil, 
and  some  of  the  immediate  effects  of  sin, 
present  themselves  to  the  mental  eye  of 
Satan  in  his  retrospection  of  ancient  great 
events.  Christianity  also  claims  a  place  in 
his  reflections,  and  to  the  Saviour  of  man- 
kind he  yields  a  sort  of  involuntary  and 
reluctant  homage. 

"  The  Saviour,  Son  of  the  Most  High,  enthroned 
Amid  the  Hallelujahs  of  the  blest, 
I  saw  him  ere  the  universe  began  : 
When  space  was  worldless,  luminously  filled 
With  emanations  of  vast  deity  ; 
1  oaw  him  when  immensity  his  voice 
Obeyed,  and  Nothinq  started  into  worlds. 
Ai^  did  I  not,— be  witness.  Powers  Inferne  ! 
Dear  on  my  brow  the  lightnings  that  he  wrealced. 
Because  I  would  not  to  his  Dodhead  bend  ?    . 
I    '*  Too  deep  the  vengeance  of  atoning  blood 
On  me  shall  come,  for  him  to  ht  forgot  i 
I  hate  him  for  the  ruined  world  he  saved  ; 
And  yet  bis  glorious  pilgrimage  confess.*' 

p.  183—185 

The  world  thus  morally  surveyed,  Satan 
towards  the  termination  of  this  book,  with- 
draws his  attention  from  other  objects,  and 
meditating  on  himself,  and  on  tlie  relation 
in  which  he  stands  to  the  Almighty,  tlius 
pours  forth  the  agonized  feelings  which 
bum  within.  The  lines  are  majestic  and 
awful,  and  derive  an  indescribable  patlios 
from  those  mingled  emotions  of  pride, 
terror,  indignation,  sorrow,  and  despair, 
which  live  in  every  sentence. 

"  Thon  dread  Avenger!  ever-living  One ! 
Lone  Arbiter  !  Eternal,  Vast,  and  True ; 
The  soul  and  centre  of  created  things 
In  atoms  or  In  worlds,  around  whose  throne 
liternity  is  wheel'd  ;  who  look -st— and  life 
Appears  ;  who  frown'st,  and  life  Itath  pass'd  away  ! 
Thou  Gud  !— 1  feel  thine  evei lasting  Curse, 


Yet  wither  not:  the  lightolnm  of  Thy  wnth 
Burn  In  my  spirit,  yet  It  shall  endure 
Cnblasted,— that  which  cannot  be  extlnet. 

«  Thou  sole  Transcendency,  and  deep  A  by «» 
Prom  whence  the  universe  of  Tife  waa  drawn  T 
Unutter'd  Is  Thy  nature;  to  Thyaelf  alone 
The  fathom'd,  prov'd,  and  comprehended  Oo«  ; 
Thongh  once  the  steep  of  Thine  Almigbtineaa 
This  haught,  unbowing  spirit  would  have  cllmb'tl 
And  sat  beside  thee,  God  with  God  eolbronM  — 
And  vanquUh'd,  fell— Thy  might  III  net  diaelaim. 
Immutable  I  Omnipotence  is  Thine  ; 
Perfections,  Powers,  and  Attributes  onnamed 
Attend  Thee  ;  Thou  art  all,  and  oh  1  how  «remt 
That  consummation  I  Worids  to  worlda 
Repeat  it,  angels  and  archangels  veil 
Their  wings,  and  shine  more  glorious  attha  soand: 
Thus  infinite  and  fathemless,  Thoo  wert. 
And  art,  and  wilt  be.    In  thine  awfol  blaaa 
Of  majesty,  amid  empyreal  pomp 
Of  Sanctities,  chief  Hlerarch,  1  stood 
Before  Thy  throne,  terrifically  bright,  - 

And  heard  the  hymning  thunders  voice  Thy  name. 
While  bow'd  the  heavens,  and  echoed  Deity ! 
*<  Then  heav'd   a  dark  and   dreadlete   swell  of 
pride 
Within  me  ;  an  ambition,  huge  and  blgb 
Enough  to  overshadow  The  Supreme, 
In  fnll  Intensity  before  me  towerM. 
And  fronted  pride  apalnat  Omnipotence  • 
Thus  rose  the  anarchy,  the  hell  of  war 
Amid  the  skies ;  then  frown'd  embattled  hosts. 
In  unimaginable  arms  divine,— 
But  why  recount  it?  we  were  disarray  d. 
And  sent  In  fiaming  wbiriwinds  to  the  deep 
Tartarean,  where  my  never-ending  doom 
Is  hell !— but  Thou  art  heaven,  and  heaven  is  God. 

•«  And  yet  divided  empire  I  have  won. 
Behold  the  havoc  In  Thy  beauteous  world  ! 
And  have  1  not,  recount  It,  Space  and  Tioic ! 
Thy  master. piece,  creation's  god  of  clay, 
Dethroned  from  that  high  excellence  he  proved. 
When  first  man  walk'd  a  shadow  of  Thyaelfr 
Prostration  vile,  an  alienate  from  Thee, 
Man  Is  :— and  shall  his  fallen  nature  rise. 
Regain  her  height,  and  fill  ethereal  thrones  ? 
Many  a  cloud  of  evil  shall  be  burst 
Ere  that  day  come  ;  severe  and  dread  the  strife 
Of  sullied  nature  with  the  soul  of  man  1 
Wherever  loealiaed.  whate'er  his  creed 
Temptation,  like  a  spirit,  tracks  his  path. 
Though  every  pang  by  sin  produced,  Increase 
The  agonized  Eteniity  1  bear. 

*'  A  doleful  midnight  to  ceraloan  day 
Is  not  more  opposite,  than  1  to  Thee : 
Thou  art  the  glorious,!  the  evil  One ; 
TJiou  reign»st  above ;  ray  kingdom  Is  below  ; 
On  eartli,  'tis  thine  to  succour  and  adorn 
The  soul,  through  Him  the  interceding  Judge, 
By  thoughts  divine,  and  agencies  direct; 
To  cheer  the  gentle,  and  reward  the  good. 
And  o'er  the  many  waves  and  woes  ofllfe 
To  pour  the  sunshine  of  Almighty  love  i 
•Tis  mine  to  darken,  wither  and  destroy 
Creation  and  her  hopes,— to  make  them  bell. 
"  Then  roll    thee   on,  thou  high    and   bauglity 
World, 
And  queen  it  bravely  o'er  the  universe ! 
Still  be  thy  sun  as  bright,  thy  sea  as  loud 
In  her  sutilimity,  thy  floods  and  winds 
As  potent,  and  thy  lording  elements 
As  vast  in  their  creative  range  of  power. 
As  each  and  all  have  ever  been :  build  thrones. 
And  empires,  heap  the  mountain  of  thy  crimes. 
Be  mean  or  mighty,  wise  or  worthless  still,— 
Yet  I  am  with  thee  I  and  my  power  ahall  reign 
Until  the  trumpet  of  thy  doom  be  heard. 
Thine  ocean  vanlsh'd,  and  thy  heavens  no  naore ! 
Till  thou  be  tenantless,  a  weli'ring  mass 
Of  fire,  a  dying  and  dissolving  world  : 
And  tlien.  Thy  hidden  lightnings  are  unsheathM, 
O  God  !  the  thunders  of  Despair  shall  roll ; 
Mine  hour  is  come,  and  I  am  wreek'd  of  all, 
All  save  Eternity,  and  that  Is  mine.' —p.  196  to  204. 

The  Third  Book  bears,  in  several   re- 
spects, a  strong  resemblance  to  slie  second. 
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so  that  many  reinaiks  which  have  been 
made  on  that,  are  applicable  to  tliis. 
Eaongfay  however,  still  remaiDS,  to  render 
the  disstxnilaritjT  quite  apparent.  In  some 
respects  the  reasoning  is  more  abstract  and 
philosophical,  and  in  others  the  objects  are 
moie  specific  and  locaL  England  under- 
goes a  long  investigation,  and,  with  all  her 
excellencies,  advantages,  and  pretensions  to 
sanctity  and  virtue,  furnishes  Satan  with 
Dkore  occasions  for  smiles  than  tears.  Mo- 
ney, we  are  told,  the  ''god  of  England 
fteems;"  and  the  Thespian  dome,  among 
others,  is  frequented  by 

" a  nensoal  trib« 

CmiTviird  to  li^ar  roiMiitic  harlots  sftig, 
Ob  r*rais  to  banquet  a  laceWioas  gaze. 
H'hile  tbe  bri|[ht  perfidy  of  waoCon  eyes 
Throub  tirmJo  and  apirit  dart  delicioua  lire.'* 

p.  273 

In  England,  fiishion  also  holds  her  court, 
and  here  religion  lends  a  garment  to  hypo- 
crisy. Glory,  Pleasure,  Learning,  Power, 
and  Fame,  are  among  the  idols  which  are 
wofshipp^,  and  tbe  streets  of  her  metro- 
polis teem  witli  crime.  But  this  the  author 
shall  express  in  his  onn  language : — 

**  T%oa  En^Iinh  Babylon !    The  Book  of  Life 
With  record*  that  hare  made  tbe  aogeU  veep, 
Kaeh  daring  moment  thoo  dost  darkly  fill  :— 
For  wb«c»oe'er  the  Spirit  can  reveal 
Of  Ml^n  nature,  in  her  varying  realm 
Of  ainfalneiis.  is  ever  tbefrn  by  thee. 
Here.  Frauil  and  Murder  on  their  throne*  erect 
InfcTnal  atandards.  and  around  them  awarm 
S>Qch  progvniefl  a«  Vitenets,  Want,  and  HToe 
Begvt, — to  lire,  like  cannibals,  on  blood  ; 
(h-  BOTe  as  crawlinc  ripers  in  tbe  path 
Of  infamy,  fonl  lewdnessi.  or  despair. 
Here.  Miaery  betrays  her  wildest  form, 
And  abeds  her  hottest  tear.    See  1  as  they  rush. 
Thy  million  sons,  along  tbe  sounding  streets, 
Tpain  them  bow  she  turns  her  haggard  gase. 
Lifts  ber  ahrunk  band,   and  with  beart-piercing 

waSl 
A  boon  in  God's  name  asks  :— but  let  her  die, 
And  be  ber  death-eooefa  the  remorseless  stones ! 
Fer  when  the  hungry  winter  blast  shall  pause 
T9  list  tbe  wailing  of  a  lonely  tree, 
Thy  crowda  will  atop,  and  pity  her  despair  ! 
Here  Pride  in  ber  moat  vulgar  glor)-  struts ; 
And  EoTyaJI  her  rip'rons  offspring  breeds. 
To  scatter  poison  witb  a  hand  onseen.^ 
Bat  Mammon !  thou  ahnighty  fiend  of  Hell) 
Sare  London  Is  thv  ever-royal  seat, 
Thy  ebosen  capital,  thy  matchleHS  home ! 
Vherc  rank  Idolaters,  of  every  lot 
And  land,  do  bow  them  to  the  basest  dust 
That  Falsehood.  Flattery,  or  Cunning  treads,  ' 
From  dawn  to  eve,  and  serve  them  witb  as  true 
A  love,  aa  ever  ancel  served  his  God ! 
See  !  bow  tbe  bard  and  greedy  worldlings  crowd, 
Witb  toiling  motion,  through  the  foot-woni  wavs  ; 
Tbe  soar  and  sollen,  wretched,  raek'd,  and  wild,-~ 
The  whole  vile  elf  ele  of  uneasy  slaves. 
Mark  one,  witb  features  of  ferocious  hue ; 
A  nether,  earv'd  by  Vlllany's  own  hand 
A  visage  wears,  and  through  the  trait'rous  blood 

The  spirit  works,  like  venom  from  the  soul  •" 

^  Book  Hi.  p.  326-388. 

On  the  luminous  side  of  England,  it  is 
but  &ir  to  statei  that  Satan  is  taught  to 
cast  some  frowning  and  unpleasant  glances. 
lie  lejoiott  that  the  truths  promulgated 
aie  so  geoerally  neglected  and  disbelieved; 


but  regrets  that  so  many  sbould  enlist 
under  the  banners  of  salvation.  On  tliese 
topics,  however,  we  have  no  room  for  any 
further  extracts,  and  very  little  for  addi-< 
tional  remarks. 

We  have  penised  this  poem  with  much 
attention  and  interest,  and  have,  on  the 
whole,  been  highly  gmtified  with  its  con- 
tents. In  some  parts,  however,  the  de- 
scription of  sceneiy  appears  to  be  redtm- 
dant ;  occasionally  Satan  assumes  an  atti- 
tude  better  calculated  to  excite  our  pity, 
than  to  secure  our  indignation ;  and  several 
paragraphs  might  be  found,  in  which  we 
msensibly  forget  the  speaker,  and  are  in- 
voluntarily led  to  think,  that  the  poet  has 
taken  the  place  of  his  hero.  More  than 
once  have  we  thus  been  brought  to  a 
pause,  but  the  reflection  of  a  few  moments 
dissipating  the  clouds,  consistency  of  cha- 
racter has  speedily  resumed  its  station. 

This  po«m  embraces  a  vast  fund  of 
materials,  which  are  at  once  diversified 
and  important.  The  sentiments  are  bold, 
masculine,  and  energetic.  The  language 
is  always  harmonious,  frequently  elegant, 
and  sometimes  sublime.  It  is  a  work 
which  genius  may  be  proud  to  own,  and 
one  which  will  augment,  rather  than  dimi- 
nish, the  author's  reputation. 
♦ 

Review. — Matenalitm  Refuted,  in  a  Se- 
ries  of  Observations  on  Time  and  Eter- 
nity; Space  and  Extension;  Matter  and 
Motion ;   lisht  and  Darkness  ;  from 
which  a  conclmive  proof  is  drawn,  that 
neither  the    Universe,  nor  any  of  its 
Afaterials,  can  have  always  existed.    By 
Joseph  Unwin,    Svo.pp,  72.    Hurst  and 
Chance.     London.     1829. 
SnouLn  any  of  our  readers  be  disposed  to 
estimate  the  value  of  a  book  by  the  number 
of  its  pages,  an  attentive  perusal  of  the 
thin  volume  before  us,  will  effectually  cor- 
rect the  error.    Its  title  exhibits  tbe  land 
of  promise  beaming  in  perspective,  and  the 
conclusion  at  which  it  aims  is  too  momen- 
tous not  io  summon  all  the  eneigies  of  the 
soul  to  the  subjects  proposed  for  investiga- 
tion.   Under  this  impression,  and  with  ex- 
pectations highly  excited,  we  have  followed 
the  author  through  his  chapters  and  sections, 
and  in  the  result  we  feel  some  surprise 
that  our  sanguine  anticipations  have  not 
been  disappointed. 

Within  so  narrow  a  compass  as  seventy- 
two  pages,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that 
Mr.  Unwin  has  examined  all  the  topics 
which  stand  connected  with  Matter,  Motion, 
Time,  and  Eternity;  or  that  he  has  analyzed 
the  various  objections  to  which  ingenious 
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sophistry  has  given  blHh.  This  is  a  task 
which  no  human  effort  can  perform ;  but 
we  feel  no  hesitation  in  avowing  oar  fall 
conviction,  that  he  has  made  good  his  con- 
clusion—that "  neither  the  univene  nor  any 
of  its  materials  can  have  always  existed." 

The  views  which  the  author  has  taken  of 
Space,  Duration,  Time,  and  Eternity,  have 
in  them  much  novelty ;  but  it  is  of  such  a 
character  as  to  strengthen,  not  impair  the 
cogency  of  his  reasonings.  The  following 
esctract,  from  the  first  section  in  his  con- 
cluding observations,  can  hardly  feul  to 
confirm  our  favourable  opinion  of  the  au- 
thorns  talents,  and  to  exalt  his  treatise  in 
the  estimation  of  the  reader : 

**  If  time  be  mithovt  beginning.  It  wai  alwayt 
withoat  beglnnlnf ;  or  It  could  not  no«r  be  to. 
Now,  from  what  has  been  shewn.  It  it  OTldeot,  that 
there  cannot  be  any  one  point  talceu  in  time  with- 
out beginning ;  when  paH  time  will  not  then  be  at 
inexhaustible  as  it  now  is ;  or  when  past  time  will 
not  tken  be  as  Inexbauttible  as  it  ever  will  be. 
No  truth  can  stand  on  surer  foundations  than 
thfs«— that  time  has,  and  ever  will  haTe,  tteo  limits. 
For  let  pott  time  be  considered  under  the  idea  of 
a  riffbt  line,  having  only  one  end,  and  surely  it  will 
not  be  said  that  past  time,  liaving  only  one  end.  Is 
not  In  similar  eircamstanoes  to  a  Hgki  Hne  harfner 
only  one  end*  Now  It  has  been  clearly  proved, 
that  anjii  right  line,  having  only  one  end,  is  inex- 
haustible :  and  one  having  no  ends  at  all  can  be  no 
more.  Wherefore,  any  time  witJwwt  beginning  I  • 
inexhaustible:  and  time  having  neither  beginning 
nor  end,  cannot  be  more.  Whence  it  follows,  that 
time  never  can  have  been  open  to  increase:  it 
never  can  have  been  open  to  increase  with  less  than 
two  limita ;  but  it  never  had  more  than  one,  con- 
seqnentlypiiJf  time  can  never  have  been  open  to 
increase.  Nor  will  time  to  come  ever  be  open  to 
Increase :  for  It  will  never  be  open  to  Increase  with 
less  than  two  limit* :  but  it  can  never  have  more 
than  one.  Wherefore,  it  follows  unavoidnblv,  that 
thei^  has  not  been  a  period  in  poet  time,  when  the 
ttniverst  had  not  thtn  existed  ae  long  as  it  now 
has ;  and  that  there  never  will  be  a  period  in  time 
to  come,  when  the  universe  will  have  then  existed 
longer  than  it  now  has.— Now.  because  this  con- 
clusion cannot  be  true,  the  premises  must  b«  false. 
Time  has  two  limits,  and  for  ever  will  have  two  : 
M  OMiion  eannot  be  brought  into  operation  at  all 
as  an  exhauster,  of  what  has  only  one  end ;  ft 
never  can  have  been  in  operation  as  a  generator, 
i>f  what  has  only  on«  end.*'— p.  0S. 

To  survey  die  author's  reasonings  in  all 
their  acuteness,  and  to  communicate  a  clear 
conception  of  the  premises  on  which  his 
ultimate  conclusion  is  founded,  it  would  be 
necessaiy  to  transcribe  nearly  all^his  book. 
"The  arguments,  thou^  distinct  as  parts, 
are  linked  together  by  indissoluble  ties,  and 
no  portion 'can  be  detached  without  break- 
ing the  chain,  and  thereby  injuring  the 
whole.  We  have  perused  what  he  has 
advanced  with  admiration,  and  think  it 
calculated  to  inundate  the  fidd  of  scepticism 
'with  a  flood  of  light. 

During  the  whole  course  of  our  wander- 
ings through  the  thorny  regions  of  meta- 
physics, we  have  rarely  seen  profound  aigu. 
ment  conducted  with  less  ostentation,  or 
with  more  ability.    Nothing  extraneous  is 


suffered  to  intrude  on  the  question  at  issue, 
to  divert  the  attention,  of  either  writer  or 
reader,  from  the  paths  which  are  conducting 
both  to  the  ultimate  result.  The  distance 
between  the  premises  and  conclusion  is 
confined  within  narrow  limits ;  and  in  the 
examination  of  all  the  links  in  the  chain, 
should  any  one  escape  the  mental  eye,  the 
journey  will  not  be  long,  should  the  r^er 
find  it  needful  to  retrace  his  Steps,  to  recover 
what  he  had  either  oveilookea  or  lost  In 
doing  this,  he  will  find  an  ample  compen- 
sation for  a  momentary  exertion;  it  will 
shew,  as  he  advances,  the  solid  foundation 
on  which  he  treads;  alid  render  impreg- 
nable the  conviction,  in  which  his  mind 
will  find  repose.  He  will  be  compelled  to 
assent  to  a  new  simple  propositions,  namely, 
that  something  must  have  existed  from  eter- 
nity, of  which  space  and  eternity  are  the 
mediums, — that  mfinitv  must  be  predicated 
of  this  something  which  has  thus  existed, — 
that  neither  the  universe,  nor  any  of  its 
materials,  can  be  this  something,  because 
they  cannot  always  have  existed ; — and,  as 
the  inevitable  consequence,  that  this  some- 
thing is  God. 

■■» 
Review. — SLe  Sermons^  on  the  Nature, 
Occasions^  Signs,  Evils,  and  Remedtf  of 
Intemperance,      By   Lyman    Beechcr, 
D.D,,  Boston,  United  States,    pp.  112. 
—  Notices  respecting  Drunkenness,  and 
the  means  employed  for  restraining  the 
evil.     By  a  Medical  Practitioner,    pp. 
31.— On  the  Extent  and  Remedy  of 
National  Intemperance.  By  John  Uun- 
lop,  Esq.    pp.  124.     Whittaker,  Lon- 
don, 1829. 
Evert  reasonable  person  will  allow,  that 
intemperance  is  an  evil  of  the  most  gigan- 
tic magnitude ;  involving,  by  its  destructive 
influence,  individuals  and  families  in  misery, 
and  eiftending  its  awful  consequences  into 
another  world. 

In  the  United  States  this  prevailing  vice 
has  awakened  the  solicitude  of  laymen  and 
divines,  to  devise  means  for  checking  its 
progress;  and,  through  their  laudable  exer- 
tions, 500  temperance  societies,  including 
100,000  members,  have  been  formed  in 
various  parts.  Of  these  societies  the  fiin- 
damentat  rule  is,  that  all  their  members 
engage  to  abstain  from  the  use  of  ardent 
spirits,  unless  for  medicinal  purposes,  and 
also  to  relinquish  all  intoxicating  liquors, 
agreeably  to  given  laws,  by  which  they  all 
profess  to  be  governed.  Abeady  have  tfiese 
establishments  been  productive  of  incalcula- 
ble benefits,  and  firom  their  rapid  increase 
they  promise  to  effect  a  moral  revolution 
among  afi  classes  of  the- community. 
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Tht  flame  thus  lighted  up  in  America^ 
has  &Tovni  both  its  light  ai)d  heat  across 
the  Atlantic,  so  that  England,  Scotland, 
and  Ireland  begin  to  catch  its  rays,  and 
myyj  its  vital  wanntli.  In  our  last  num- 
ber, an  eoeigetic  pamphlet,  by  G.  C.  Smith 
of  London,  dragging  the  monster  intempe- 
rance befcne  the  public,  and  exposing  its 
hideoos  defonni^,  fell  under  our  observa- 
tions, and  we  have  now  to  notice,  transmit- 
ted from  Glasgow,  the  several  articles  named 
in  the  title. 

On  snbjects  of  this  kind,  it  is  not  literary 
but  moral  excellence  that  must  furnish  a 
passport  to  recommendation ;  we  shall  there- 
Ibce  rather  estimate  their  aggregate  weight, 
than  descant  on  their  comparative  degrees 
of  merit,  leaving  them  to  combine  their 
ibices  against  the  hydra  which  something 
more  tion  the  power  of  Hercules  will  be 
necessary  to  subdue.  Hie  evils  of  intem- 
perance 'are  so  numerous  and  prominent, 
that  tittle  ingenuity  is  required,  to  find 
advantageous  points  of  attack.  Depraved 
appetite,  the  influence  of  bad  example,  and 
the/brce  of  pernicious  habit,  fiiroish  its 
armour,  and  only  fortification;  and  these 
the  pamphlets  before  us  unite  their  powers 
to  destroy. 

By  the  anthois  of  the  above  pamphlets, 
this  detestable  bat  foscinating  vice,  is  viewed 
in  Tarioos  lights,  in  reference  both  to  time 
and  eternity,  and  the  arguments  which  they 
concentrate  are  of  considerable  force.  To 
&i5  source  may  be  traced  the  major  por- 
tion of  the  crimes  that  degrade,  and  the 
misenes  which  afflict  human  nature.  Between 
imempersuice  and  disease  the  connexion  is 
dearly  pointed  out ;  it  deteriorates  the  intel- 
lednal  powers,  emaciates  the  bodily  frame, 
and  shortens  the  life  of  man ;  and  in  pro- 
poftioD  to  the  fatal  indulgence  which  the 
propensity  craves,  it  acquires  an^  imperious 
ascendancy,  lays  prostrate  the  power  of 
resistance,  and  bids  defiance  to  all  control. 

In  addition  to  the  forcible  reasonings 
which  these  pamphlets  contain,  their  au- 
thon  give  many  avrfol  instances,  founded 
GO  bSy  to  illustrate  their  positions;  and 
concur  in  opinion,  that  the  only  certain 
way  to  escape  the  efiect  is,  by  avoiding  the 
cause.  In  Scotland  vire  apprehend  that  the 
exertions  of  these  genuine  philanthropists 
have  produced  a  powerful  sensation,  and 
^  public  press  has  cheerfully  rendered 
its  assistance  to  second  their  benevolent 
efibits.  In  England  and  Ireland  also,  a 
movement  is  b^inning  to  be  perceived, 
and  as  the  effects  of  these  humane  exertions 
become  apparent,  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  the  influence  of  temperance  societies 
will  be  diffiised  throag^ut  the  country. 


It  will  be  needless  to  enumerate  the 
arguments  by  which  the  vice  of  drunken- 
ness is  assailed.  They  lie  on  the  surface  of 
the  subject ;  and,  sufficient  in  force  and 
number  to  produce  conviction,  they  cannot 
fiiil  to  present  themselves  to  every  person 
who  values  health,  prosperity,  and  peace* 
On  the  ground  of  reason,  nothing  can  be 
urged  in  fimmr  of  the  vice.  It  is  not 
therefore  a  subject  of  controversy,  but  a 
war  between  reason,  revelation,  aixi  all  the 
moral  virtues,  on  the  one  side — ^and  appetite, 
habit,  and  mere  animal  gratification,  on  the 
other.  Among  the  victims  of  intemperance, 
few  are  to  be  found  who  will  seriously  vin- 
dicate their  own  excesses;  but  propensity 
and  temptation  are  too  strong  for  ttie  die* 
tates  of  conscience  and  the  decisions  of 
the  judgment  to  overcome.  With  such  as 
these,  reason,  revelation,  and  conscience, 
will  perhaps  plead  in  vain;  but  to  the 
young,  and  unconfirmed  in  habits  of  intem- 
perance, these  societies  offer  a  friendly  asy- 
lum, in  which,  with  a  moderate  share  of 
resolution,  they  may  find  safety,  beyond  the 
reach  of  allurements,  which,  when  exposed 
to  their  influence,  they  have  scarcely  power 
or  inclination  to  resist. 

In  the  suppression  of  intemperance  all 
ranks  of  society  are  deeply  interested,  and 
to  accomplish  so  desirable  an  object,  every 
friend  to  nis  country,  and  every  advocate  of 
virtue,  should  lend  a  helping  hand.  Scot- 
land, in  these  pamphlets,  has  set  a  noble 
example,  worthy  of  universal  imitation. 
We  wish  them  an  extensive  circulation, 
being  fully  penuaded,  that  to  secure  appro- 
bation, they  need  only  be  known,  and,  that 
the  principles  they  inculcate,  reduced  to 
practice,  will  produce  a  mighty  change  in 
the  condition  of  the  vast  isumily  of  human 
population. 


Review. — A  New  Metrical  Version  of 
the  PsalmSf  by  W.  Wrangham,  12mo, 
pp,  385.  Simpkin  and  Manhall,  Lon- 
don, 1829. 

So  many  unsuccessful  attempts  have  beeti 
made  to  reduce  the  Psalms  into  regular 
metre,  that  we  could  almost  wish  another 
version  had  never  been  projected.  The 
formalities  of  a  measured  cadence  consist 
so  badly  with  these  divine  compositions, 
that,  perhaps,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say, 
they  cannot  be  versified  without  manifest 
injuiy.  If,  however,  there  could  be  found 
a  species  of  verse  which  would  take  in  all 
the  sublimities  of  sound  and  sense  that 
dignify  the  original,  it  roust  be  one  far 
removed  from  the  rhythms,  usually  em- 
ployed. 
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A  yenification  of  the  Paalms  is  iDlended 
to  adapt  them  better  to  musical  compo- 
sition and  devotional  singing;  the  trans- 
lator therefore,  fettered  with  metre,  is 
necessarily  led  into  paraphrase;  and  be- 
tween the  thyme  and  the  amplification  of 
words,  all  the  spirit,  chastity,  and  dignity  of 
the  Hebrew  are  nearly  lost. 

The  Version  of  the  Psalms  by  Stem- 
hold  and  Hopkins  is  miserable,  and  that 
by  Brady  and  Tate  is,  at  least,  not  very 
suocessfiil ;  to  say,  therefore,  that  the  pre. 
sent  version  bears  the  common  stamp  of 
human  inability  to  speak  with  the  voice 
of  God,  can  imply  no  censure.  A  few 
histances  firom  the  latter,  will  serve  to  show 
how  much  is  lost  by  the  versification : 

**  O  could  I,  like  the  dove,  perform 

My  Toyage  through  the  sky  ; 
Then  would  1  hasten  from  the  storm. 

And  to  the  desert  By.*'      Psalm  S5.— p.  IS5. 

6.  *•  Oh  T  that  I  had  wings  like  a  dove :  for 
titfn  would  I  flee  away,  and  he  at  rest 

7*  "liO,  then  would  I  get  me  away  afar  off: 
and  remain  in  the  wilderness. 

8.  *'I  would  make  haste  to  escape:  hecauseof 
the  stonny  wind  and  tempest."  Psalm  55. 

Can  any  thing  be  more  beautiful  than 
the  language  and  imagery  here  employ- 
ed? The  stanza  preceding  this  citation 
certainly  has  not  clothed  the  ideas  in  cir- 
cumlocution, but  it  exhibits  very  little  of 
the  superhuman  dignity  of  sentiment  which 
shines  in  the  original. 

Again  :— 

■*  The  God  of  battle  thall  arise. 
And  scatter  all  his  enemies  ; 
They  who  the  Lord  of  hosts  defy, 
Before  his  vengeful  arm  thaU  fly. 

"  As  smoke  drlv'n  onward  by  the  wind. 
The  wicked  thaU  no  shelter  find  ; 
Like  wax  dissolv'd  before  the  fire, 
They  thall  at  Mis  approach  expire." 

Psalm  68.<-p.  151. 

I.  **  Let  Ood  arise,  and  let  bis  enemies  be  scat- 
tered ;  let  them  also  that  bate  him  flee  before  tiim. 

S.  "  Like  as  the  smoke  vanlsheth,  so  shalt  thou 
drive  them  away  :  and  like  as  wax  melteth  at  the 
flre,  so  let  the  ungodly  perish  at  the  presence  of 
God.*'  Psalm  68. 

One    more   comparison    between    the 
metrical  version  and  the  translation  in  use, 
and  we  have  done  t — 
**  Where  Babel*s  streams  their  course  pursue, 

We  sate,  and  tears  of  anguish  shed. 
As  memory  placed  before  our  view 

Those  Joys  which  had  for  ever  fled ; 
And  o'er  our  breasts,  O  Zion,  rose 
The  sad  remembrance  of  thy  woes. 

"  Onr  harps,  neglected  and  unstrung, 
Which  once  to  sounds  of  joy  gave  birth. 
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%.  *'  As  for  onr  harps  we  banged  them  op  :  opon 
the  trees  that  are  thereln« 


Upon  the  drooping  willows  hung. 

Whilst  those  who  spoll'd  us  askV 
And  tyrants  with  Insulting  tongues 


Criedi '  Sing  us  one  of  Zlou*s  songs.' 

"  How  shall  we  In  a  heathen  land 
Rehearse  ia  songs  Jehovah's  fame  ?"— &e. 

Psalm  137.-P.  361. 

1*  '*  Bv  the  waters  of  Babylon  we  sat  down  and 
wepi :  when  w«  remembered  thee,  O  Sion. 


3.  **  For  they  that  led  us  away  captive  required 
of  us  then  a  song,  and  melody  In  our  heaviness  : 
sing  lu  one  of  the  songs  of  Sion. 

4.  "How  shall  we  sing  the  Lord's  song  In  a 
strange  Und  ?"  Psalm  1 37. 

One  of  the  most  successful  attempts  in 
the  volume  follows : — 

**  O  Thou,  whenre  grace  and  mercy  flow. 

To  thee  my  heart  I'll  raise. 
Before  the  gods  Thy  wonders  show. 

And  sing  aloud  thy  praise. 

*'  As  tow'rd  Thy  house  I  worship.  Lord, 

Thv  truth  I  will  proclaim  ; 
Who  hast  o'er  all  things  rais'd  Thy  word. 

And  magnified  Thy  name. 

'*  In  trouble  when  to  Thee  I  cried. 

Thine  eyes  my  sorrow  view'd  ; 
Thy  hand  my  erery  want  supplied. 

My  soul  in  strength  renew'd. 

*'  EY'n  kings  shall  at  Thv  footstool  bow. 

And  worship  at  Thy  throne. 
When  I  throughout  the  earth  shall  show 

The  works  which  thou  hast  done. 

"  They  tkali  of  Thy  salvation  sing, 

ahaU  make  Thy  law  their  choice. 
The  tribute  of  their  praises  bring, 

And  In  thy  ways  rejoice. 

**  For  Thou  In  glorv.  Lord,  art  great. 

The  proud  thou  aost  reproTC, 
But  louk'st  on  those  of  low  estate 

In  tenderness  and  love. 

"  Though  enemies  around  me  stand« 

And  all  my  paths  Inclose  ; 
In  miffht  Thou  shalt  stretch  forth  Thy  hand. 

And  save  me  from  my  fues. 

**  Make  perfect,  I^rd,  Thy  work  In  me. 

The  work  of  righteousness. 
And  with  that  grace  which  flows  from  Thee, 

Thy  servant  ever  bless."     Psa.  138.~p.  354 

No  one  can  read  this  arrangement  of 
the  138th  psalm,  and  entertain  a  doubt  of 
Mr.  Wrangham's  ability,  to  accomplish 
nearly  all  that  human  talents,  subject  Xo 
human  frailty,  can  do^  in  the  matter  of 
sacred  poesy.  This  review  is  intended, 
in  no  wise,  as  a  censure  of  his  perform- 
ance; its  object  is  only  to  illustrate  a 
remark,  to  the  truth  of  which  he  will  rea- 
dily assent, — that  a  prose  translation  of 
the  Psalms  can  come  nearer  to  the  genius 
of  the  Hebrew  than  a  metrical  veision; 
and  that  the  further  we  depart  from  the 
original,  the  more  we  lose  of  the  perfection 
of  beauty. 


Review. — Tht  Living  TempkyOra  Good 
Man  the  Temple  oj  God.  By  the  Rev. 
John  HowCy  A.M.y  with  an  Introduc- 
tory Essay,  by  Thomas  Chalmers, 
D,D.  \2mo.  pp.  329.  Simp/dn,  Lon- 
don, 1829. 

There  is  a  secret  Something  in  the  writings 
of  our  old  divines,  which  impresses  upon 
them  the  characters  of  immortality.  Viewed 
as  portions  of  matter,  they  are  always  buoy- 
ant, rising  and  floating  on  the  surface  as 
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they  move  on  the  streMn  of  time ;  while  as 
floras,  their  leaves  are  of  amaranth,  the 
aroma  of  which  never  loses  its  fragrance. 

HoweVIivinf^  Temple  appears  destined 
10  he  a  living  book.  It  has  already  sur- 
vived  the  Tidasitudes  of  nearly  tveo  hundred 
yeusy  and  among  the  volumes  of  *'  Select 
Chri^ian  Authore^  it  can  hardly  fail  to 
descend  to  posterity.  Its  design  is  to  shew 
that  man  in  his  converted  state  is  the  temple 
of  the  Holy  C^iost,  who  is  bodi  its  builder 
and  its  inhabitant  But  this  work,  as  wdl 
as  its  author,  is  too  well  known  to  require 
eiditf  elocidatioa  or  praise. 

Ibe  Introductory  Essay,  by  Dr.  Chal- 
meis,  is  both  luminous  and  comprehensive. 
It  presents  us  with  much  original  matter, 
that  has  a  strong  bearing  on  the  work  to 
which  it  is  pr^xed.  This,  however,  is 
connected  with  topics,  long  rendered  fami- 
liar by  repetition  to  all  readers  of  divinity ; 
but  every  odb  knows  that  neither  time  nor 
use  can  impair  truth,  or  give  a  new  feature 
to  its  character. 


Review. —  Writinggof  the  "Rev,  Thomas 
Beamy  Chaplain  to  Archbishop  Cran- 
m/Ty  ifC.  12mo.  pp.  512.  KeUgious 
Dract  Society,  London. 
Becoh  was  well  known  among  the  refor- 
meis,  and  although  he  escaped  the  Caggot 
and  the  stake,  he  was  not  without  his  share 
of  sufiering,  having  been  imprisoned  and 
exiled  for  bis  testimony  against  papal  tyran. 
oy.  His  works,  which  exceed  forty  in  num- 
ber, were  much  read  when  they  first  issued 
from  the  press.  Some  of  them  were  volumi- 
DOds,  but  in  general  tliey  appeared  as  tracts. 
Iq  1564  they  were  collected  together,  and 
published  in  three  folio  volumes,  in  which 
state  they  have  remained,  until  the  'present 
efibrt  of  the  Tract  Socie^  to  bring  some  of 
them  before  the  religious  public. 

The  titles  of  these  tracts  are  remarkably 
curious  and  quaint,  such  as  "A  pleasant 
Nosegay,"  "  David's  Harp  newly  strung," 
«*The  Jewel  of  Joy,"  "The  Castle  of 
Comfort,"  "The  Christian  Knight,"  &c., 
and  the  style  in  which  they  are  written, 
from  its  peculiarity,  may  not  have  a  familiar 
sound  to  modem  ears.  There  is,  however, 
much  strength,  both  of  sentiment  and 
expression,  in  the  tracts  themselves.  They 
enter  into  most  of  the  leading  doctrines  of 
the  aospel,  and  contain  solid  reasonings 
ftmoaea  upon  scripture  principles.  The 
appeab  which  the  author  makes  to  the 
divine  authority,  are  both  numerous  and 
judknooB ;  and  aJthough  some  few  things  are 
advanced  by  him,  in  which  he  is  not  so 
clearly  borne  out  by  the  sacred  records,  in 
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general  he  stands  securely  io  a  foitreHy  from 
which  he  cannot  be  dislodged. 

Many  excellent  rules  to  be  observed  her 
tween  man  and  man,  may  be  found  in  this 
volume,  and  some  questions  of  importance, 
but  of  difiSculty,  are  answered  witn  brevity 
and  precision.  The  influence  of  religion, 
however,  in  the  heart  and  on  the  life,  is  tho 
great  and  essential  topic  througlaout  the 
whole,  at  which  tlie  author  aims.  To  this 
point  all  others  are  rendered  subservient ; 
and  no  one  can  read  what  he  has  advanced, 
without  being  convinced  that  the  hand  of  a 
master  is  eveiy  where  visible ;  and  what  is 
still  of  more  importance,  that  it  emanates 
from  a  heart  which  is  not  a  stranger  to  the 
operations  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
■  ■'     » 

Review. — A  Portrait  of  John  the  Bap^ 

tist,  or  an  Illustration  of  his  History 

and  Doctrine,     By  Henry  Belfruge^ 

D,D.      i2mo,  pp,   237.      Hamilton, 

London,  1830. 

Evert  reader  of  the  bible  will  admit,  that 

John    the    fiaptist    ranks    conspicuously 

among  its  celebrated  characters.    We  see 

indeed,  less  of  him  than  of  many  others,  but 

whenever  he  appears,  his  dress,  his  food, 

and  his  mission,  are  not  more  singular,  than 

the  prediction  which  foretold  his  coming, 

and  the  circumstances  which  attended  his 

birth.    Of   these  and   other  peculiarities, 

Mr.  Belfrage  has  taken  especial  notices 

making  them,  in  the  aggregate,  the  basis  of 

eleven  discourses,  which  he  presents  to  the 

religious  public  in  this  volume. 

Following  this  devout  and  inflexibly 
faithful  servant  of  God,  from  his  cradle  to 
the  prison  in  which  he  was  beheaded,  (he 
author  finds  a  great  variety  of  matter  for 
each  discoune.  On  this  he  expatiates  in  a  • 
perspicuous  and  useful  manner,  pursuing 
his  delineations  in  their  several  branches, 
and  thus  laying  an  extended  foundation,  for 
his  application  of  the  truths  elicited,  to 
those  vmom  he  addresses  at  the  conclusion 
or  each  sermon. 

It  will  be  readily  gathered  from  this 
brief  statement,  that  the  Portrait  of  John 
the  Baptist  forms  only  a  part  of  the 
author's  design.  The  picture  is  indeed 
drawn  with  fidelity;  but  its  parts  being 
always  in  keeping,  it  is  hung  out  as  an 
example  to  invite  and  encourage  imitation. 
Independently  of  this,  it  dwindles  into  an 
historical  fact,  and  is  nothing  more ;  but  this 
included,  it  fiimishes  tlie  author  with  nu- 
merous occasions  to  introduce  some  prac- 
tical inferences,  of  which,  the  events  of 
almost  every  day  will  point  out  the  appli- 
cation. 
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Few  characters  throughout  the  sacred 
volume,  exhibit  more  uniformity  of  stem 
and  unyielding  inte^ty,  than  that  of  John. 
While  preaching  m  the  wilderness,  and 
when  reproving  Herod,  the  same  undaunted 
resolution  appears ;  nor  do  we  ever  behold 
him  shrinking  from  the  discharge  of  duty, 
even  though  martyrdom  should  crown  his 
perseverance.  In  the  present  day  we  find 
some  solitary  instances  in  which  this  fear- 
less honesty  assumes  an  imbodied  form; 
and  the  inferences  of  Mr.  Belfrage  are 
calculated  to  confirm  their  virtue,  and 
increase  their  numbers. 

Viewing  this  volume  simply  as  a  history 
of  John,  it  is  at  once  instructive,  pathetic, 
and  interesting;  but  when  we  attend  to 
the  numerous  lessons  which  the  narrative 
every  where  teaches,  it  acquires  an  addi- 
tional value.  In  these  discourses,  we  hear, 
**  The  voice  of  one  ciying  in  the  widemess, 
— Prepare  ye  the  way  of  the  Lord,  make 
his  paths  straight ;  and  saying,  Repent  ye, 
for  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand.'' 
To  ministers  in  general,  but  more  particu- 
larly to  missionaries,  these  short  sermons 
furnish  some  valuable  hints;  and  the  vo- 
lume which  contains  them,  is  entitled  to  a 
trtation  in  every  library,  selected  for  those 
who  embark  to  preach  the  gospel  in  foreign 


Review. — A  Sermon  preached  at  Lottgh- 
borough  in  July,  1829.  By  J,  Jarrom, 
pp.  52.  Wightman  and  Cramp^  London. 
The  primary  object  of  Mr.  Jarrom  is  to 
shew,  that  **  Faith,  without  the  evidence  of 
sense,  in  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  is  most 
commendable.''  The  two  following  pro- 
positions form  the  subject  of  this  discourse : 
"  That  there  is  sufficient  evidence,  without 
that  of  sense,  to  warrants  our  believing  in 
the  resurrection  of  Christ ;"  and,  "  That  it 
is  more  commendable  to  believe  on  the 
former  than  on  the  latter/'  These  propo- 
sitions are  supported  by  well-arranged  and 
powerful  alignments,  which  will  have  con- 
siderable weight  with  every  unprejudiced 
and  reflective  mind.  The  passage  cited 
below,  condenses  the  author's  reasoning  on 
the  fust  point. 

**  B7  tba  •▼idence  of  the  RomM  aoldiert  who  wera 
an>puit«d  to  guard  the  aepalchre ;  bj  th«  manoer  in 
^ich  the  Jews  attempted  to  accooot  for  the  abaeoce 
of  hie  body;  hj  the  teetimoDT  of  the  apoatlae.  who 
had  eo  iiiao7  means  of  aacertaloiDv  the  fact,  and  who, 
on  eTeryaeeonnt,  are  witneues  so  nuexceptionable 
and  worthy  of  credit ;  by  the  descent  of  the  Spirit 
npon  the  ApoaUei  at  the  lieast  of  Peniecoet,  and  the 
•tttpendotts  muaclei  which  they  performed  in  the 
name  of  Christ :  and  by  the  succese  which  attended 
their  minietry-the  troth  of  hU  reenrrecUoD  is  firmly 
eeUblished.  Any  one  of  these  considerations,  and 
especially  any  one  of  the  last  three  enumerated, 
would  jusUfy  and  demand  our  believing  it ;  but  to- 
geuier  they  form  such  a  mass  of  eTidencc,  as  can 


with  no  show  of  reaioo  or  pnffricty  bo  ftiifltod.    It 

is  true  that  it  is  not  the  OTidence  of  aoaae :  Init  it 
la  not  on  this  aeoonnt  the  leas  worthy  of  cndit.' ' 
-p.  80. 

» 

Review.— Meniotrf  of  Rear- Admiral  Paul 
Jonetf  Sfc.  2  voli.  1 2mo.  pp.  340—341 . 
Oliver  and  Boyd^  Edinburgh  ;  and  Simp" 
kin  and  Marshall^  London,    1830. 

During  that  eventful  war  which  terminated 
in  the  independence  of  America,  few  men 
who  figured  on  the  great  theatre  of  hostili- 
ties, either  by  land  or  water,  excited  more 
attention  than  the  subject  of  this  memoir. 
For  a  considerable  time  he  was  the  terror 
of  the  ocean.  The  hardiest  naval  warriors 
felt  something  of  panic,  if  Paul  Jones  was 
known  to  be  cruising  in  the  latitudes  thej 
must  sail;  and  unpleasant  forebodings  were 
sure  to  follow,  whenever  his  squadron  hove 
in  sight. 

The  newspapers  of  his  day  emblazoned 
his  exploits,  exaggerated  with  all  the  extra- 
vagance of  colouring,  derived  from  the  two 
opposite  sources  of  panegyric  and  execra- 
tion. On  the  one  hand  he  was  represented 
as  a  more  than  mortal  hero — as  Mars  im- 
bodied in  a  human  form,  as  possessing  cou- 
rage beyond  the  range  of  mortality,  and  as 
invincible,  if  not  invtdnerable ;  while  on  the 
other  he  was  depicted  as  a  renegade,  an 
outlaw,  an  incendiaiy,  a  pirate,  and  the 
public  enemy  of  mankind.  From  his  sur- 
name he  was  described  as  a  Welshman, 
from  his  christian  name  he  was  presumed 
to  be  a  saint,  and  from  his  actions  an  in- 
carnate fiend.  Through  this  strange  effer. 
vescence  of  party  feeling,  prejudice,  and 
misrepresentation,  little  of  truth  was  to  be 
expected,  and  few  were  either  disposed  or 
able  to  draw  aside  the  veil. 

Time,  however,  has  at  length  accom- 
plished what  neither  ingenuity,  courage, 
nor  inclination  was  then  able  to  effect,  and 
in  the  volumes  now  under  examination,  we 
behold  the  man  in  his  native  character, 
exhibiting  the  hyperbole  of  romance  in  real 
and  actual  life. 

John  Paul  Jones,  who  was  bom  in  Scot- 
land in  1747,  commenced  his  career  as  a 
shipboy  at  Whitehaven,  and  passing  through 
a  variety  of  strange  vicissitudes,  ended  his 
days  at  Paris  in  1 792,  bearing  the  titles  of 
the  Military  Order  of  Merit,  and  of  the 
Russian  Older  of  St.  Anne.  To  his  sur- 
viving relatives  he  always  bore  a  strong 
attachment,  and  although  many  years  had 
intervened  to  obstruct  their  intercouse,  he 
bequeathed  to  them  the  property  he  had 
acquired  during  his  adventures  as  the  com- 
mander of  a  solitary  ship,  as  an  American 
commodore,  and  as  an  admiral  in  the  ser- 
vice of  Russia. 
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Aldioag))  a  considerable  portion  of  these 
fobones  is  occupied  with  letleis,  discuasionsy 
pfaosy  oontiivances,  and  disappointments, 
it  abounds  with  incidents  of  chivalrous  en- 
loprise,  and  deeds  of  uncommon  daring. 
In  many  of  his  schemes  Ftol  Jones  was 
artwmhtngjy  suocessluly  and  if  in  others  he 
«ras  defeated,  it  was  by  distracted  counsels, 
oneipected  delays,  contrary  winds,  and 
advpise  dfcuukstances,  over  which  he  had 
DO  control. 

His  resolution  to  attack  Leith,  to  lay  the 
inhabitants  under  contributions,  or  reduce 
the  place  to  ashes,  together  with  his  appear- 
ance off  the  port,  must  still  be  fresli  in  the 
memory  of  many  of  its  ancient  residents. 
On  this  memorable  occasion  his  confidence 
of  socoesB  induced  him  to  prepare  the  fol- 
lowing docament : 

"Tha  HoBoaxmbl*  J.  Pftal  Jonas,  CoHnnasdar-in- 
ckief  af  As  American  Maadroa,  now  in  Eorofw,  ite. 
to  tho  wanhigiml  Um  PraTOtt  of  LaiUi.  or.  in  hia 
afeane*,  to  Um  chiaf  Ifagterata,  who  b  now  aetaallr 
jnwn  and  in  aatkorltj  dim. 

"  Sir.— Tho  Britteli  marina  flirea  Uwt  baa  baan  at»- 
ti«w4  mn  tat  Um  pracacUoo  of  yoor  cit j  and  com- 

bainv  BOW   takaa    Hy  tha  Amarican   anna 

amaad.  I  h§Ta  ua  hononr  to  tend  jyoa 
\  bj  my  Oflear,  liantenant  Colonel  da 

wbo  eommanda  tb«  Tanguard   of  my 

1  do  ooC  wiah  to  diatraaa  tha  poor  inbabli- 

By    ■  ■  ■  *  *  * 


thMi 


ion    la  ooly  to  demand  your  contri- 

tb«  rainbaraemant,  which    Britain 

- tk«  mneh  injured  eitiaana  of  tha  United 

Siatea,  fcr  aaTageo  would  bluah  at  tha  onmanly  Tio- 
bcian  and  rapaeity.  thnt  baa  marked  the  tracka  of 
.  tyranny  in    America,  from  which  neidier 
'^      ,  DOT  helpleaa  asa,  haa  been  a  plea  of 


S/£- 


ita  port  now  liea  at ,  , 

did  not  oar  bamaaity  auy  the  hand  of  joat  retalia- 
tioa.  1  ahonld,  vUkout  advtrtuement,  lay  It  in  aahea. 
Batee  1  procoad  to  that  aiera  duty  aa  an  otteer, 
B^r  daty  aa  a  man  iodnera  ma  to  propoae  to  yon, 
by  the  meaaa  of  a  rcaaonable  ranaom,  to 


eMtft  a  aeeoe  of  bovror  and  diatraaa.  For  thia  rcaaon, 
I  tere  aatboriaad  Lieotenant-Colooel  de  Chamillard 
te  coaelade  and  aicrae  with  yon  on  tha  terma  of 
nawm.  allowiag  too  exactly  naif  an  hoar'a  reflec- 
tiaa,  belbre  yon  anally  %Bcept  or  rajeet  the  terma 
which  be  Aall  propoee  (£«X>/X)0.)  If  yon  accept 
the  ttnM  offered  within  the  time  limited,  yon  may 
rp«  aaenrtd  that  no  fVurthar  debarkation  of  tnwpa 
wifl  be  mada»  bat  that  the  Tanguard  will  imme- 
djataly  Ibllow.  and  that  the  property  of  the  cliisena 
•Ul  ranaiB  oamolaated 

^  I  have  the  bonoar  to  be,  with  aonlimenta  of  due 

rviBcct,  Sir,  your  very  obedient  and  Tenr  hamble 

aer^raatl  PAULJONES. 

**  On  board  the  American    Ship  of  War.  the  Bon 

Homma  Richard,  at  anchor  in  the  Road  of  Leith, 

Septr.  17th,  1779.'*  Vol.  1.  p.  108. 

In  a  note  subjoined  to  the  preceding 
menacing  letter,  the  author,  in  his  own 
hand-writing,  observes  as  follows : 

"N.B.  Tbe  andden  and  Tiolent  atorm  which 
araaa  ia  tba  moment,  when  the  aqnadron  waa  abreaat 
of  Keith  lalaad,  which  forma  the  entrance  of  the 
Bead  of  Leicb,  rendered  impracticable  tbe  execution 
of  the  fovagoiog  prcdacL'* 

In  allusion  to  the  memorable  event  which 
menaced  Leith  with  destruction,  we  are 
informed  in  a  succeeding  page,  that  it  being 
on  a  Sunday  when  Jones  meditated  his 
attack,  the  Kev.  Mr.  Shirra,  a  dissenting 
minister,  collected  his  congregation  on  the 
sandy  beach  of  Kirkaldy.  Here  he  prayed 
most  fervently  that  the  enterprise  of  the 
piratical  invader  might  be  defeated,  and  in 


this  he  was  no  doubt  joined  in  his  devotion 
by  all  present.  The  violent  gale  to  which 
Paul  Jones  refers  in  tlie  preceding  note, 
immediately  sprang  up,  and  multitudes  con- 
sidered it  as  an  answer  to  the  preacher's  pow- 
erful intercession.  In  aHer-times,  when  com- 
plimented on  the  prevalence  of  his  prayer, 
that  had  raised  the  wind  which  drove  the 
invader  from  the  shore,  his  usual  reply  was 
— "I  prayed,  but  the  Lord  sent  the  wind." 

The  engagement  between  the  Serapis 
and  the  Bon  Homme  Richard,  stands  al- 
most unrivalled  in  the  annals  of  naval  war- 
fare. The  carnage  was  awful.  Victoiy  Ic  ng 
remained  in  suspense;  but  at  leng&  de- 
cided in  favour  of  Paul  Jones;  his  ship, 
however,  was  so  dreadfully  shattered  that 
she  never  reached  port. 

In  the  subsequent  parts  of  these  volumes 
we  find  this  astonishing  man  passing  through 
numerous  vicissitudes;  engaged  in  various 
conflicts,  raised  to  the  rank  of  rear-admiral 
in  the  service  of  Russia,  and  honoured  with 
high  testimonials  from  official  authority  in 
favour  of  his  talents,  his  prowess,  and  his 
brilliant  achievements.  The  paths  of  glory, 
however,  *Mead  but  to  the  grave.^  Ho- 
noured, neglected,  applauded,  and  cen- 
sured, his  naval  exploits  exposed  him  to 
many  vexations,  and  perhaps,  on  the  whole, 
his  important  services  were  but  ill-requited 
by  the  governments  uuder  which  he  served. 
In  1792  he  was  consigned  to  the  house 
appointed  for  all  living,  and  his  name  now 
stands  among  those  by  which  ''  the  mighty 
troublers  of  the  earth"  have  been  distin- 
guished. 

That  Paul  Jones  was  a  pirate,  appears  to 
be  triumphantly  refuted  oy  the  evidence 
adduced  m  these  volumes.  He  never  acted 
but  under  commissions  sanctioned  by  the 
laws  of  war,  nor  ever  turned  his  force 
against  any  but  the  enemies  of  that  country 
which  fiiroished  him  with  authority  and 
power.  All  the  reproaches,  therefore,  in 
this  respect,  with  which  his  memory  has 
been  loaded,  must  be  attributed  to  the 
voice  of  calumny,  and  the  partiality  of 
national  prejudice. 

The  documents  whence  these  volumes 
are  compiled,  appear  in  every  respect  to 
be  authentic.  The  preface  explores  their 
source,  and  traces  their  historical  descent, 
and  the  means  of  their  preservation,  in  the 
most  satisfactory  maimer.  They  certainly 
place  his  life  in  a  favourable  light,  when 
compared  with  former  representations  of  his 
actions  and  character.  It  is  a  work  which 
the  name  of  Paul  Jones  can  hardly  fail  to 
render  popular, — a  work  which  would  be 
read  with  peculiar  interest,  even  tiiough  the 
hero  had  been  totally  unknown. 
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REViEw.-^Jones*s  Classical  Family  Li- 
brary, Vol.  I.  8tH>.  pp.  377.  Jonu 
and  Cthy  London,  1830. 
The  first  volume  of  Jones's  Classical  Family 
Library,  has  recently  come  before  us ;  and, 
on  a  careful  examination  of  its  contents,  we 
do  not  hesitateto  express  a  decidedly  ^Eivourar 
ble  opinion  of  the  work.  The  series  com- 
mences with  the  Annals  of  Tacitus  transla- 
ted  by  Murphy ;  and  the  whole  labours  of 
the  historian,  usually  occupying  eight  octavo 
volumes,  will  be  compressed  within  two 
parts  of  the  present  publication,  which  may 
be  conveniently  bound  together.  The  price 
of  each  part  or  volume  is  five  shillings  and 
sixpence ;  so  that,  for  eleven  shillings  any 
person  may  furnish  himself  with  a  beauti- 
fully and  correctly  printed  copy  of  the  Ro- 
man historian. 

This  firat  volume  is  embellished  with  a 
brilliant  engraving,  by  Freeman,  from  the 
antique  bust  of  Cornelius  Tacitus;  and 
a  vignette  title-page,  beautiful  in  design, 
and  chaste  in  the  execution.  The  literary 
portion  opens  with  **  an  Essay  on  the  Life 
and  Genius  of  Tacitus,*'  in  which  the 
author  is  blended  with  his  country,  and  his 
history  vested  with  interest,  from  its  being 
rendered  illustrative  of  the  state  of  Rome 
at  the  period  in  which  he  lived. 

The  character  of  Murphy's  translation 
is  too  well  established^  to  need  any  ob- 
servations on  its  merits  in  this  place.  Our 
remarks  must  have  reference,  principally, 
to  the  form  in  which  it  is  now  given,  and  to 
the  claims  which  the  present  work  may  ration- 
ally urge,  at  the  bar  of  the  literary  world. 

The  book  is  printed  in  double  columns, 
on  paper  of  a  superior  texture;  and  the 
type  employed  in  its  composition,  while 
it  admits  a  vast  quantity  of  matter  into  each 
page,  is  remarkable  for  legibility  and  dis- 
tinctness. The  attention  which  the  sheets 
received  in  passing  through  the  press,  must 
evidently  have  been  great,  since  scarcely  a 
literal  error  is  to  be  met  wi^  in  the  volume. 

Tlie  illustrious  characters  of  the  classic 
ages  have  always  been  held  in  high  estima- 
tion.  An  acquaintance  with  them  forms  a 
considerable  portion  of  modem  learning,  and 
every  publication  which  renders  them  mT)re 
accessible  to  general  readers,  deserves  the 
encouragement  of  an  enlightened  public. 

On  comparing  this  work  with  others  of  a 
similar  character,  it  will  be  foimd  to  pos- 
sess a  decided  advantage  in  the  article  of 
compression.  Bringing  within  a  given 
space,  four  times  the  matter  usually  con- 
tained in  it,  this  Family  Classical  Libmry 
will  be  distinguished,  not  less  for  its  cheap- 
ness, than  for  the  care  and  ability  employed 
in  its  compilation. 


Review — A   New   and    Comprthendve 
Topographical  Dieiionary,      By  John 
Gorton,  Ediior  of  the  General  Bio* 
grmkical  Dictionary,  8vo.     Chapman 
and  HaU.  London. 
The  author  informs  us  in  his  plan,   that 
this  work  will  be  comprised  in  for^-two 
numbers,  one  of  which,  including  a  quarto 
map,  will  be  published  on  tlie  first  of  every 
month.    Thus  far  we  have  seen  only  the 
first  number,  which  is  of  &ir  promise,  and 
of  correspondent  execution.    It  is  neatly 
put  out  of  hand  in  an  ornamented  wrap- 
per, contains  a  decently  finished  map  of 
Middlesex,  and  forty  closely  printed  pages, 
the  price  of  which  is  only  one  shilling. 

We  learn  from  the  face  of  the  work,  and 
from  various  accidental  intimations,  that  it 
will  embrace  England,  Scotland,  and  lie- 
land  ;  but  if  the  author  had  plainlv  told  us 
so,  we  should  have  acknowledged,  as  due 
to  him,  that  obligation  which  we  now  owe 
to  conjecture. 

The  arrangement  being  Alphabetical,  we 
are  naturally  carried  torn  place  to  place, 
without  any  regard  to  proximity  or  distance, 
but  no  better  plan  could  have  been  adopted. 
On  some  towns,  villages,  and  parishes, 
which  have  nothing  to  recommend  them  to 
particular  notice,  the  remarks  are  judiciously 
short ;  while  on  others,  that  either  contain 
memorials  of  antiquity,  or  have  figured  irt 
histoiy,  they  are  more  amplified,  and  some* 
times  border  on  detail.  To  each  place  is 
annexed  the  distance  from  its  capital, 
London,  Dublin,  or  Edinburgh,  the  amount 
of  its  population,  its  ancient  and  present 
ecclesiastical  relations,  public  edifices,  ii>. 
stitutions,  and  local  peculiarities. 

The  sources  of  mformation  which  the 
author  has  been  able  to  explore,  appear  to 
be  sufficiently  numerous  for  his  purpose, 
and  of  unquestionable  authority.  To  the 
accuracy  of  many  delineations  we  can  bear 
testimony  from  personal  knowledge,  and  as 
the  work  advances,  the  opportunities  of  ex- 
tending our  observations  will  increase.  At 
present  it  augurs  well,  and  we  hope  the 
author*s  care  will  prevent  us  from  altering 
the  fiivourable  opinion  which  we  now  enter- 
tain of  his  Topographical  Dictionary. 


Rev izw.^  Debate  between  Owen  and 
Campbell,  on  the  Claims  of  Infidelity, 
and  the  Evidences  of  Christianity. 

This  debate  originated  in  a  challenge  of 
Mr.  Owen,  to  the  Christian  worid,  which 
being  accepted  by  Mr.  Campbell,  was 
held  in  the  city  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
America,  between  the  above  gentlemen, 
before  a  vast  concourse  of  persons,  from 
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(he  13th  to  the  2l9t  of  April,  1829;  and, 
Hkeo  in  dioit  hand,  was  amemardft  printed 
ID  two  Tofannes,  a  copy  of  which  having 
hielf  been  broaghl  to  £ng^d,  we  have 
been  pennitted  to  inspect. 

On  each  side,  the  debate  is  conducted 
with  conaideiable  ability.  Mr.  Ow«n.  has 
■fed  erciy  thing  of  importance,  that 
lofid^ty  has  to  advance  in  its  favour; 
while  JMr.  Campbell,  meeting  his  opponent 
OB  his  own  ground,  has  manfully  eiposed 
his  principles,  and  repelled  his  argumenu. 

We  have  foUowed  the  disputants  through 
BBQch  of  their  reasonings,  with  considerable 
inteiest,  and  think  that,  in  favour  of  Chris- 
tianity, the  triumph  of  Mr.  Campbell  has 
been  eomplete.  With  the  localities  of 
sect  and  party,  the  controversy  has  no 
oomesion.  It  is  simply  this,  Is  Chris* 
tianity  true  or  ^se?  As  all  are  interested 
in  the  final  iasoe,  we  regret  that  no  pub. 
Usher  has  announced  an  edition  on  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic.  The  bane  will  be 
pievenled  from  doing  mischief  by  the 
powcrlbl  antidote  with  which  it  is  accom- 


BRIEF   SUB  VET   OF   BOOKS. 

1.  GMtRse^  to  a  Newly  Wedded  Pair, 
with  an  Appendix,  by  John  Morrison, 
(Weatfey  and  Davis,  London,)  is  rendered 
attractive  by  the  gay  attire  in  which  it 
appean.  If  books  grew  like  flowers,  we 
riioold  be  tempted  to  think  that  from  a 
seedling,  it  had  lately  begun  to  bloom,  and 
that  by  Chri^mas  next  it  would  ripen 
into  a  splendid  annual.  It  has,  however, 
sometfiing  more  substantial  to  recommend 
it  than  mere  appearance.  It  touches, 
though  in  a  transient  manner,  on  the  various 
duties  both  of  husband  and  wife,  peculiar 
to  the  marriage  state,  and  gives  some  ex- 
ceilent  advice  respecting  the  new  relations 
whidi  each  will  be  called  to  sustain.  Many 
qootatioRS  firom  the  writings  of  others  are 
scattered  throughout ;  but  religion  and  moral 
obi^rtion  are  made  the  basis  with  all.  It 
B  a  compendium  of  well-selected  precepts, 
4ie  advantages  of  which  will  be  experienced 
by  eveiy  one  who  has  wisdom  enough  to 
follow  its  guidance. 

2.  Tke  CkiLTi  Prayer  Book,     Select 
'  Hymns,   Texti  (f  Scripture,  Short  Ques- 

fioas,  SfC,  hy  Ingram  Cohbin,  M.  A. 
(Westky  and  Davis,  London,)  is  a  neat 
litde  manoal,  sunrounded  by  an  atmosphere 
that  is  not  impregnated  with  any  pestilen- 
tial vapoots.  Tlie  sentiments  are  unobieo- 
tiooable,  and  the  language  is  adapted  to 
the  capacities  of  children,  for  whose  use  it 
was  intended. 


3.  Elementary  Stept  to  Geography  and 
Attronomy,  4c.  by  Ingram  Cobbin,  M.  A, 
(Westley  and  Davis,  London,)  we  have 
examined  with  much  satis&ction.  The 
simple  outlines  of  these  sciences  are  drawn 
with  accuracy,  and  treated  in  a  manner 
that  will  be  intelligible  to  children  of  or. 
dinaiy  capacities.  Many  maps  are  inter- 
spersed, to  ilhistrate  the  foots  described ;  and 
questions  are  proposed  at  the  conclusion,  to 
exercise  the  memory  and  understanding  of 
the  pupil.  Simplicity  and  perspicuity  are' 
every  where  apparent.    The  author  has  a 

f  peculiar  tiict  for  the  mstruction  of  children, 
and  appears  in  a  natural  element  when 
conveying  instruction  to  the  youthful 
mind. 

4.  Contemplationi  and  Letten  of  Henry 
Dorney,  (Religious  Tract  Society,  London,) 
furnish  some  sterling  materials  for  building 
up  believers  in  their  most  holy  faith.  About 
one  hundred  and  fifty  years  have  elapsed 
since  the  author  flourished  in  the  church 
miliUnt,  but  the  spiritual  perfume  with 
which  his  Contemplations  ana  Letters  were 
impregnated  still  retains  its  fragrance,  and 
wiU  be  renovated  in  every  new  edition 
through  which  they  pass.  The  Religious 
Tract  Society  have  rescued  many  valuable 
works  from  departed  years.  Among  which, 
this  little  volume  was  highly  deservmg  their 
notice,  being  intrinsically  excellent,  and 
every  way  suitable  to  their  design: 

5.  The  Origin  and  End  of  Civil 
Government,  a  Lecture  founded  on  Horn. 
iii.  1.  by  Adam  Clarke,  LL,D.  FA.S, 
4'c.  (Clarke,  London,)  is  a  pamphlet  which 
has  been  some  time  before  the  worid,  but 
which  has  never  yet  obtained  publicity 
equal  to  its  merits.  In  seasons  of  political 
ferment,  party  feeling  leaves  but  little  room 
for  truth.  Whig  and  Tory  are  of  more 
account  than  right  and  wrong;  and  he 
whose  creed  is  opposed,  instantly  **  grins 
horribly  a  ghastly  smile''  on  his  antagonist. 
Tlie  tide  of  public  opinion  is  now  in  a 
favourable  state  for  dispassionate  investiga. 
tion,  and  to  all  who  wisn  for  much  informal 
tion  within  a  narrow  compass,  we  would 
recommend  this  lecture. 

6.  On  Free  Inquiry  in  Religion, 
(Westley  and  Davis,  London,)  we  nave 
before  us  No.  1.  of  a  periodical,  the  princi- 
ples of  which  are  avowed  in  an  address  on 
the  cover,  and  which  may  be  designated 
Evangelical  Nonconformity.  In  the  pait 
under  inspection  we  find  but  little  either  to 
praise  or  blame.  It  appears  to  be  closely 
buttoned,  and  marches  m  a  state  of  aimed 
neutrality. 

7.  Queries  for  Self-examination,  An- 
twered  and  Illustrated  in  Sa-iiHure  Lan- 
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guagcy  (Oliphant,  Edinbuiigh,)  is  a'veiy 
neat  itttle  aiticle.  It  has  a  splendid  exte- 
rior, and  its  contents  are  every  way  deserv* 
ing  of  the  embellishments  which  attract  the 
eye. 

8.  AntUtlavery  Monthltf  Reporter, 
(No.  56,)  contains,  like  most  of  its  prede- 
cessors, much  to  excite  disgust,  at  the  sor- 
did traffic  in  human  flesh,  still  carried  on 
in  our  colonies.  Miserable  must  be  the 
state  of  morals,  where  humanity  and  jus- 
tice can  be  openly  discarded  for  silver  aud 
gold. 


CELESTIAL   PHENOMENA. 

At  2  minutes  past  8  in  the  evening,  of  the 
1st,  the  Moon  enteis  her  first  quarter; 
(the    lunation   having   commenced  at  36 
minutes  past  4  in  the  morning  of  the  23d 
of  February;)  wheA  her  latitude  is  nearly 
5^  degrees  south,  and  she  may  be  ob- 
served between  Aldebaran  and   Z  Tauri. 
On  the  following  evening  she  is  noticed 
between  the  latter  star  and  Betelguex,  the 
orightest  in  the  constellation  Orion.    She 
iS  now  observed  to  direct  lier  course  to 
the  third  and  fourth,  and  included  nebula, 
of  the  Crab,  and  passes  under  them  during 
the  night  of  the  5th,  when  her  approach 
to  Saturn  is  very  conspicuous,  as  she  will 
evidently  pass  him  before  her  next  appear- 
ince,  when  she  is  noticed  to  the  east  of 
lim.    On  the  9th,  at  31  minutes  past  1 
n  die  afternoon,  she  is  foil  in  the  18th 
legree  of  Viigo,  when    she   crosses  the 
.'cliptic,  in  her  ascending  node.    She  con- 
equently  passes  tlirough  the  Earth's  sha- 
low,  and  suffers  an  eclipse,  which  is  in- 
visible here,  in  consequence  of  her  not 
jeing  above  the  horizon,  but  it  will  be 
otal  to  the  greater  portion  of  Asia,  and 
ts  Islands.     (The  commencement  of  the 
unation  was  attended  vrith  an  eclipse  of 
he  Sun,  which  was  also  invisible  here.) 
)n  the  12th,  she  arrives  at  the  apogean 
>oint  of  her  orbit,  and  after  passing  Spica 
ind  Z,  she  directs  her  course  through  the 
onstellations  Libra  and  Scorpio,  to  Mars 
ind  Jupiter,  which  are  noticed  consider- 
ibly  to  the  east  of  her.    At  36  minutes 
past  5  in  the  afternoon  of  the  17th,  she 
enters  her  last  quarter;   and  passes  the 
%bove.mentioned  planets  on  the  morning 
of  the  1 9th.    After  this  day  she  gradually 
recedes  from  them,  and  approaches  the 
Sun,  until  44  minutes  past  2  in  the  after- 
noon of  the  24th,  when  the  lunation  is 
completed. 

During^ this  month,   the   observer  will 
iiave  agam    an    opportunity    of  noticing 


Mars,  as  he  progresses  through  the  con- 
stellation Sagittams.  By  referring  to  the 
Numbers  from  April  to  Sept.  1828,  the 
reader  will  find  a  minute  description  of  his 
last  passage  through  this  part  of  the  Zo- 
diac; wl^  his  long  stay  afibrded  an 
ample  opportunity  of  l>ecoming  acquainted 
vrith  most  of  the  stars  in  this  portion  of 
the  heavens.  His  continuanoe  at  the 
present  season  will  be  very  short,  but  it 
IS  rendered  interesting  by  his  conjunction 
with  the  planet  Jupiter,  which  is  situated 
about  9  degrees  to  the  east  of  him.  The 
distance  between  these  planets  daily  dimi- 
nishes; and  after  passing  12  Sagittarii, 
Mars  directs  his  course  between  X  and 
21  Sagittarii,  passing  them  on  the  3rd.  On 
the  morning  of  the  8th,  he  is  observed  very 
near  26  of  this  asterism.  On  the  morning 
of  the  9th,  he  forms  the  summit  of  an 
isosceles  triangle  with  ^  and  w,  Sagittarii, 
and  is  noticed  nearly  between  the  former 
star  and  30  Sagittarii.  His  configurations 
with  the  stais  forming  the  head  of  the 
Archer,  at  this  time  are  very  interesting, 
and  the  observer  will  find  in  the. above-- 
mentioned numbers,  a  particular  descrip> 
tion  of  their  situations.  On  the  morning 
of  the  18di,  he  is  observed  veiy  near 
Jupiter,  and  between  ir  and  ^,  stationary. 
Near  the  latter  star,  it  will  be  remembered, 
he  was  stationary  in  1828 ;  he  now  passes 
a  considerable  distance  from  it  On  the 
momine  of  the  19th,  he  is  noticed  at 
nearly  his  nearest  distance  from  Jupiter, 
l>eing  observed  to  the  west  of  that  pUinet. 
From  his  motion  for  some  days  past,  the 
observer  will  conclude,  that  on  the  follow, 
ing  morning  he  will  be  seen  to  the  east  of 
Jupiter,  which  is  the  case  as  the  conjunc- 
tion takes  place  in  (he  course  of  the  fore- 
noon of  the  19th,  when  the  difference  of 
latitude  of  the  two  bodies  is  41  minuies. 
After  this  day,  the  distance  between  the 
planets  rapidly  increases,  and  Mars  is 
noticed  quickly  to  remove  from  the  head 
of  the  Archer.  On  the  23d,  he  passes 
i\nder  a  star  of  the  sixth  magnitude,  marked 
50  Sagittarii. 

On  the  morning  of  the  conjunction  of 
Mars  and  Jupiter,  the  latter  planet  is 
observed  between  r  and  d  Sagittarii,  a  star 
of  the  sixth  magnitude.  On  the  23d,  he 
is  seen  between  ^  and  d  and  r,  and  p  2, 
also  of  the  sixth  magnitude,  and  of  tliis 
asterism.  On  the  morning  of  the  26th, 
he  is  observed  between  ^  and  p  2.  Mars 
is  now  noticed  to  the  east  of  him,  and  that 
planet's  recess  from  him  is  peculiarly 
interesting ;  bis  course  is  now  veiy  slowly 
directed  to  a  star  of  the  sixth  magnitude, 
marked  50  Sagittarii. 
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SIGHS  OF  THE  TIMES. 

lorrf  Byrtnt — Mr.   Murray — and  Mr. 

CoUntm. 
At  m  tnide-«de  at  the  Albion,  on  Friday, 
Febrauy  19,  1830,  amongst  other  things 
submitted  to  ^  hammer,  were  copy-rights  of 
sixty-five  of  Lord  Byron's  minor  poems,  the 
titles  of  which  are  given  below.  Mr.  Han- 
son^ one  of  Lord  Byron's  ezecutois,  and 
the  two  great  publishers,  Murray  and  Col« 
bom,  were  present.  Upon  the  .first  lot 
being  pot  up,  Mr.  Murray  wai  the  first 
bkkler  at  500  guineas :  the  biddings  went 
OQ  to  the  eDormous  sum  of  3,700  guineas, 
when  it  was  knocked  down  to  Mr.  Mur- 
ray. At  this  moment  Mr.  Colbum  claimed 
the  pordiase,  and  much  altercation  ensued, 
so  that  the  room  was  thrown  into  a  state  of 
complete  coofiision ;  Mr.  Murray  contend- 
ing on  the  one  hand  that  it  was  his ;  and 
Mr.  Colbum  on  the  other,  that  it  was 
his.  It  was  a  very  considerable  time  before 
3lr.  Colbum  could  get  a  hearing,  when, 
snbmittiiig  his  case  to  the  company,  he 
staled,  ti»t  he  had  given  the  auctioneer 
nnliimted  authority  to  go  on  bidding  till  he 
desired  him  to  stop — which  the  auctioneer 
dkl  not  deny :  Mr.  Colbum,  at  the  same 
time,  veiy  Inmdsomely  gave  the  purchase 
op  to  Mr.  Murray,  which  information  was 
received  by  the  company  with  acclamation. 

**  On  Leaving  Newstead  Abbey — Epitaph 
on  a  Ffieod — ^A  Fragment— The  Tear— An 
Occanonal  Prologue— On  the  Death  of 
Mr.  Fox — Stanzas  to  a  Lady  witb  the 
Poems  of  Camoens— To  M.— To  Woman— 

To  M,  S.  G.— Song— To .  —To  Mary 

on  leoeiviDg  her  Picture — Damaetas — To 
Maikm— Oscar  of  Alva— To  the  Duke  of 
D.— Adrian's  Address  to  his  Soul  when 
dying — ^Translation— Translation  from  Ca- 
tnlhis — ^TVanslation  of  the  Epitaph  on  Virgil 
and  TiboUus — ^Translation  from  Catullus — 
Imitated  from  CatuUus^-Translation  from 
AnacreoQ.  To  his  Lyre — Translation  from 
Anacreofi.  Ode  III. — ^Fragments  of  School 
Eierdaes — Episode  of  Nisus  and  Eurya- 
bs — Translation  from  the  Medea  of  Euri- 
pides— ^Tlioughts  suggested  by  a  CoUege 

Examination — To    Ae    Earl    of   

Gianta,  a  Medley — Lachin  y  Gair — ^To  Ro- 
nance — Elegy  on  Newstead  Abbey— The 
Deadi  of  Cahnar  and  Orla— To  E.N.L.  Esq. 
-JTo .  — Stanzas — Lines  written  be- 
neath an  Elm  in  HanowChurch-yard — Eng- 
lish Baids  and  Scotch  Reviewers— Notes  to 
Engliah  Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers- 
Waltz:  an  Apostrophic  Hymn— Farewell 
to  England — To  my  Daughter,  on  the 
Morning  of  her  Birth— To  Jessy— Song  to 
Inez— lines  to  T.   Moore,  Esq.— Ode- 


Curse  of  Minerva — ^Lord  Byron  to  his 
Lady— Lanes  found  in  the  Traveller's  Book 
at  Chamouni— Childish  Recollections — To 
a  Lady — "On  this  Day  I  complete  my 
Thirty-sixth  Year''— Lord  Byron\  Reply 
to  Lines  written  by  Mr.  Fitzgerald — ^Wind- 
sor  Poetics — Werner — Heaven  and  Earths- 
Vision  of  Judgment — ^The  Island — Age  of 
Bronze  —  Deformed  Transformed  —  Mor- 
mite  Maggiore — Pariiamentaiy  Speeches — 
Eight  Poems  printed  in  Mr.  Hobhouse's 
Miscellanies.'' 

LotIL 
"  Don  Juan,  Cantos  6  to  16,"  bought  in 
by  the  executors  of  Lord  Byron  for  310 
guineas. 

GLEANINGS. 

Tic  Aittittjiti, ^Tht  lanuml  cgaI  Id  Ihd  pi;i1]lij:  at 
ihfti^  hC'Auiirul  Tfilam«  ftiDoum*  lu  i;i;^ipi^x>p  whicti 
is  diitribuied  M  follow* ';--\^&tcl  lo  uutbfiT*  mtd 
editora,  £!r,oiw  ;  P&lnteri,  S^mxi ;  i.'o«rnv«i-at  Ifl'J-CNWi ; 
eoV'E't'i'  plat*  printerit  4'-i,iH)0  ;  iiajj^r  mftk«r«,  £5, AW  ; 
biikd^rf!!,  i^Ui.OOa;  *llk  mauufbciurtrm,  l'4,Uhi;  kaUi«r< 
•ellt^ra,  t^,i*JU^  f^T  adrvrtwiugi  ^c  ,  £2, tin  J  ;  incl- 
deijEi^  niAEtfrM,  £l,iHiii ;  pub]  lib  en'  probU.  £n.i,ikyo  : 
reiail  bookwUeri  £3tt,LiuO.  On*  tnudui-  kloae.  Atr» 
WeiiLky,  of  I  riar»lrepu  DMiora'  Com  mom,  liu 
S&)  pcinoDi  oimoit  ^xcluiiiTely  en^m^ed  on  Uiou 
ircrV»,  llib  will  t{iT«  iom«  irl«a  i?r  tht  frmuloymene 
th^y  efTiird  tu  n-orkmif  i^nntcri.  «ilk  mBnuficEurvn, 
eoiJper-^lkte  jarlmerM,  pup^r  makcn,4'c:.  Wn  Iiav« 
no  hcsiiBiioEi  ii^  ouertJEifg  ih*t  th^y  ^itk  brvut  lo 
abov-«  i.iJUii  \^T#au*  {liirinE  >  toDAiclErabla  iwriiuti  at 
the  yiOT.—'tiptrii  and  StaTvUft  tff  tkn  Aift, 

Orand  Mtirppoiitan  CfrntttTif.^^Vr'^  half*  HMD  ilia 
pbi&»  oT  thft  ^ynmul.  which  u  to  he  tli«  principal 
mturfl  of  This  nor^L  uad^rinklDg.  U  ui  ititi$tid«d  to 
bo  a  profTusilvti  work,  pro[^orLi[jhibt«  to  ihti  aDDiul 
demiind  for  burml  When  duinhvd,  ii  will  bu  cm- 
pabl«  of  T¥c«iviii>g:  itva  mil  lion  i  of  iodi  vidua  It,  beiD^ 
■oin«whst  lu-aer  in  dim^iKiuot  iban  Uie  cvlvb^icd 
Pyramid  of  tKypi— aimida  lu  forrOn  ftubVime  in  pn«ci, 
•ad  curiou*  in  it*  ftTrtnf«ineiit,  1i»  ma  will  b« 
•nrrt^LhEHltid  by  »  lerrace  wjilk.  endoMd  by  a  watl 
thlrt«fu  feel  hiffb*  »nd  Ihe  ground  within  thit  un. 
clui^ure,  tn  Lh«  bate  of  th^  Pyruuid>ii  lo  hA  lasE«ruUy 
laid  on  I  for  privace  tomb*  atiii  oMuumeDU,  io  ibe 
•tyle  of  iha  fatuous  tepjeiary  of  Ptr*  k  Vkatn.  ti«r 
PeriB.  l\  will  rtprvft^ut  ao  object  of  cieraordinniy 
graEkdenr  to  the  ruftropoUi-  A  Inrgo  drawiPK  of  Unt 
deiiKu  is  eihibiiiDK  at  th#  Hoyal  Ht'iH>*iiorv  ai 
Chnriiig  C'rciB*.  explncnatory  nf  tb*?  Ititorv.  which 
ap^i«&r«  callable  of  aoy  i^nt-Ti^^Nm  eIi-h  mnv  W^  ru 
qatttiil,— iufwfcw  £''"i''J^^i' '^^  - 

I^ffnfffj^tu—We  copy  the  followiosr  lUt  of  peniona, 
wbn  liTtd  lo  an  oxtiwne  old  age,  from  the^*  Euro- 
peao  Magn^iue,"  for  1786- 

llti^maA  pBrra 153  . 

Henry  Jenkins J69  • 

Rol3«Ti  >lonifoiii«r7  .  .  .   ISO  . 

Jamct   ^aodi   . 140  . 

His  wifB   .  - J«  • 

CootitMM  of  D^'ftinond   .  .   140  . 
CoaDUid  of  tU^U'Ston  ...   143  . 

J.  3Bff*r    "2  . 

J.  LauJ^nee    ,  . 140  . 

Simon  sack 141  • 

Col,  1  boma*  Winslow  .  .   146  . 

FrnnrsiA  ConTJ*i 150  • 

ChnBtopb«f  F .  t >rakeikberg   146  . 

Marin^uL  1  orfeELT l^  • 

Her   dauffhier 1^  • 

Frmi^ci*  nonn ISl  . 

Joho  Brookt-y 1^  • 

Janiflti  Bow «Ti  ^ 152  . 

JobQ  1  ica   ...     1^  • 

John  Mouni 1S6  . 

A.  Ooldimitb  .  - UO  . 

Mary  Y*l« 1^  • 

John  Hal«  .  ►  .  - 126  . 

WLliiatn  tlUJft l^O  . 

LcuL^  Truio,  a  NegreM    175  . 

Manfart^i  Patuo 1W  • 

Janei  'lay^f^t JOo  . 

Rif biwd  l.loyil 1-^V 

Socsiunrih  lllllnr I**'  • 

Ann  tockluli ^^  • 


.  Shropehire 

.  Yorkahire 

.  Yorkahira 

.  Staffordahire 

.  Staffordahire 

.  Ireland       i 

.  Ireland 

.  Laocaahire 

.  Scotland 

.  Trionia 

.  Ireland 

.  Yorkahire 

.  Norway 

.  Cumberland 

.  Cumberland 

.  France 

.  DeTOoahire 

.  Killingworth 

.  Worceaterahire 

.  Scotland 

.  France 

.  Shropahire 

.  Northamuton' 

.  liTerpool 

.  Tacomea,S.  Amer. 

.  Paialey  ^      ^     ^ 

.  Fintray,  Scotland 

.  Montgonieryahire 

.  Northamptonabire 

.  Cheabire 

.  Morthamptonahir*- 
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fivlirA  Tjw*  m  IKorMf.— By  an  oflleiti  Prtneh 
tabU  of  the  imporuUon  of  horses  loto  that  couDtir, 
it  appMi*  Umu  oor  neiahbova  art  in  the  habit  of  bor- 
rowing at  the  rate  of  Iroi    "  -       . 


Qle€Uiingi, — Literary  Notices* 
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from  flftem  to  twenty-flve  tho«> 

-     ^ t.    It  it  Mid  that  the  soppiy  '- 

•hnoei  entirely  of  atoleo  horM^  acoonnting  for  i 


•and  annnalhr  from  nt.    It  it  eald  that  the  sappiy  to 


preTalence  of  the  crime  of  hone-atealing  In  thUeoun- 
by.    Soppoeiag  the  meea  price  of  each  hi 


I  to  be 


500  fVancs,  or  £90.  l(m.  8d.  and  this  sa^po«ilion  is 
modermte.  the  sam  expended  by  France  has  been 
M,gBB,000  fkancs»  or  £^374,016  sterling  in  five  year*. 
IVko  mr4  EifHir*Mf—'Th»  title  of  Ewiuire  is  ooeral 
i/ith  the  Conqueror,  but  '  *"      " 

takee  its  date  from  Heni 


with  the  Conqueror,  but  in  its  present  application  it 
takee  its  date  ftum  Henry  the  Fifth.  Some  g«  eo  for 
back  as  Edward  the  Third,  bnt  this  is  a  miitaket  •• 


Some  g«  eo  for 
W.V..  mm  .^w»u  u««  *«<■«,  M«»  u>i.  is  s  mittaks.  as 
in  that  reign  an  esquire  was  only,  as  it  originally  im- 
plied, an  attendant  on  a  knight.    Eneiace  and  Mer- 
coear  were  the  esquires  or  auendants  of  Edward  the 
Black  Prince.   The  word  to  deriTed  llrom  the  Nor- 
man tfKurt,  from  whenee  atoo  to  derired  the  word 
•query.    Henry  the  Fifth,  alter  the  battle  of  Agln- 
ooort,  reads  from  a  paper,  preeented  by  a  faeivld.  the 
names  of  the  principal  characters  who  were  slain  - 
-  Edward  the  Duke  of  York,  the  Earl  of  Suflblk, 
Sir  Richard  Ketley,  Darid  Gam,  Etruirt, 
None  else  of  name ;  and,  of  all  other  men', ' 
But  ftre-and-tweuty." 

I1ie  late  Lord  Barrington  wwi  once  asked  by  a 
Oarman  orince,  "  Pray,  my  lord,  of  what  rank  to  an 
oscmlre  in  England?*'  when  hto  lordship  replied, 
**  why.  sir,  I  cannot  exactly  tell  yon,  as  yo«  have  no 
«qaiTalent  for  it  in  Germany  ;  but  an  English  eequire 
to  considerably  above  a  German  baron,  and  aome- 
thing  below  a  German  prince.**  Nothing  can  be  mors 
absurd  than  the  commonly  reoeiTed  notion  that  a 
certain  property  constitutes  a  man  an  eequire  :  in  the 
country,  howerer,  ererv  TillafS  has  its  'squire,  and 
to  dub  him  leee  would  be  an  lAont  not  eaaily  to  be 
forgotten,  'llie  fkct  to.  none  are  esquires  ^/«rf»  bnt 
the  following— Tin :  all  in  hto  m^eoty'a  commission 
of  the  peace  ;  all  members  of  and  appertaining  to  hto 
majeaty'a  gorenment;  all  ofteers  in  the  regular 
army  down  to  a  capuln,  and  all  oflo«n  In  the  navy 
down  to  a  lieutenant,  llieee  are  the  only  eeqnlres 
da/metoi  however,  the  title  or  dtotinction  is  generally 

Sven  to  profoasional  men,  to  persons  engaged  in 
terary  pursoita.  and  to  wealthy  people  in  general. 
Doctors  of  the  three  learned  professions,  and  barrto- 
tort,  rank  aboTe  esquires.  Attonieya  are  gentlaaMii 
by  act  of  parltameni. 

Tk*  Jin»f.-~Tn  1{K5  the  Jewish  nation  amounted  to 
about  3,105,800  indiTlduaU,  not  eomprtoing  15.000 
Samaritans  and 500  Ishmaelltes.  In  Europe,  1,916,173  : 
Asia,  738.000:  Africa.  504.000  ;  America,  57000:-^ 
New  Holland,  50-Tott\  3.105,000. 

litmnohnt  Aimivtrtmr^. —Tht  anniTerianr  meeting 
of  the  Society  for  the  Relief  of  the  Vrldows  and 
Children  of  Protestant  Oiaseatiog  Mintotars,  will  be 
held  on  Wednesday,  the  7th  April  neit,  when  a 
Sermon  will  be  preached  at  the  Old  Jewry  Chapol. 
remoTed  to  Jewin  Street,  io  Aldersgato  Street,  by 
the  Rev.  John  Scott  Porter,  of  Carter  Lane.— Servioe 
to  begin  at  IS  o'clock  preoisely.— The  IHends  of  the 
Society  will  afterwarde  dine  together,  at  the  Albion 
Tbvern,  in  Aldersgato  Street. 
^ArdtM  Spiritt.- At  a  lato  meeUoff  of  the  New  York 
City  Temperance  Society,  one  of  the  epeakers  a|. 
luded  to  Tarious  facts,  in  proof  that  the  use  of  spirits 
is  not  onlv  a  useless  but  pernicious  indulgence.  He 
mentioned  the  schools  in  KOfrland  for  training  prise, 
fighters,  in  whom  the  perfection  of  muscular  strength 
and  activity  to  aimed  at,  and  in  which  ardent  spiritt 
are  entirely  expelled,  and  even  ale  to  Tery  raraly 
allowed.  In  those  prisons  In  which  spirits  are  for- 
bidden, eren  constitutions  brokeo  down  by  intem- 
perance  are  restored  to  health  fuloeee  and  vigour, 
i  he  Roman  soldier,  be  added,  who  fought  the  battles 
of  his  country  with  a  weiKht  of  armour  which  a 
modem  spint-drlnker  could  hardly  atand  under, 
drank  nothing  stronger  than  Tioegar  and  wator :  and 
mumtndes  of  farmers  and  mechanics,  engaged  in 
bard  labours  of  all  kinds,  and  exposed  to  every 
change  of  weather,  hare  marie  fair  trial  of  the  plan 
of  entire  abatinenee,  and  with  one  voice  declare 
themtelves  gainers  by  it  lo  every  rmpect.  At  many 
as  6()0  Temperance  Socivtle*  are  already  in  existooce 
in  the  (TnitM  Stotes.  lo  the  Io#er  part  of  Middle- 
sex  coniitT.  Connecticut,  618  men  have  agreed,  since 
September  last,  to  abstain  entirely  flrom  distilled 
llaaors.  In  many  places  dram-drinUng  to  almost 
wholly  abolished.  In  one  town,  where  there  were 
last  year  nine  persons  who  retailed  ardent  spirits, 
there  is  now  not  one  ;  and  more  than  1,500  venders 
and  diMtfllers  have  discontinued  all  trafflc  in  the  poi- 
son.—CAnV/um  Otttrvtr. 


trttrrars  Notfm. 

Just  PublUhtd, 
National  Portrait  Gallery,  No.  XI.  with  Hoad*  of 
tha  Earl  of  Liverpool-Lady  GMrgiaBa  Agar  £Ui»- 


'^^S'^lf^t^'^' 


with  four  1 


..  Devonshire  and  Cornwall  lllostrafed. 
-- —  .__  beautifal  Enfrayings :  5>reflion  and  tho 
Cat  Wator-Freemasoos^  IlaUr  Plymonth-~Shaagh 
Bridg»-Hmd  Tlvsrton  Church. 

Mental  Discipline.  By  Heniy  Fontor  Burdar. 
2d  edition.    ISrim. 

Part  I.  of  an  Editiao  of  the  Old  ToMuNnt,  ae- 
cording  to  the  eeubliahed  Version ;  with  the  aobeticn. 
tion  of  the  Original  Hebrrw  Names,  tn  plaea  of  iha 
Eqclish  words  Lord  and  God.    Kofi  8vo. 

Counsels  to  a  Nawly  Wedded  PiJr.    By  Ray.  John 

i'he  Grammatical  and  Pronouncing  SpalUaff  Book. 
By  Inrram  Cobbin.  A.M.   Cnd  edition.^ 

The  Pulpit,  Volnma  ThiitoMi,  coaiaiaii«  apwanU 
of  Fifty  Sermons  on  important  sobiects,  by  the  naoel 
popular  Preachers  of  the  aga;  original  Fassia  ;  aalact 
lUviewa,  Poetry,  &c.  dco. 

.  Personal  Narrative   of  a  Miatlon  to  the  Sontk  of 
Indto,  from  J80O  to  1888.    By  Elijah  Hoela. 
.  A  cqooiae  System  of  Matbematict.    Socond  adl- 
tion.    By  Alaz.  Ingram. 

A  Compendium  of  Model 
•dition. 

Con  vet 

ry.  from  the 

_lndu*a  Cries  to  British  Hamanity. 

By  J.  Pegga. 

^  A  Topographical  and  Historical  Aeeouiit  of  Waln- 

flMt.  and  the  Wapentake  of  CaDdleshoo,  UbooIo. 

By  Edmund  OldftoUr 

,AD^wer  to  Mr.  Henry  Dmmmond*e  Dafoneo  of  the 
Heretical  Dootrine  promnlgatad  by  Mr.  IxvfaKg.  By 
J.  A.  Haldane. 

The  Caoaea  of  Dadonakm  in  ChilHiaB  CiMretea ; 
a  Discourse.    By  John  Amndel. 

A  Grammatical  Collection  of  Phrases  and  Idloma 
of  the  French  Laagaagv.    By  C.  P.  Boquet. 
_A  Reply  to  the  Remarka  of  the  Rev.  P.  PaoMyn 
Durham.    By  James  Matbewn  Durham. 

Prayer ;  a  Poem.    By  Frederick  Uwarda. 
„  Weeds  and  Wild  Flowers.    By  the  late  Alaxaader 
Balfour,  with  a  Memoir  of  the  Author. 
_,A  Manual  of  the  Economy  of  the  Human  Body  In 
Health  and  Disease. 

l^e  Toy^Shop ;  or  Sentimtttal  Preceptor.    Revised 

By 


^ f  Modem  Oaocrapliy.&c. 

D.    By  the  Rev,  Alexander  me  wart, 
versatloas  upon  Chronology  and  general  Htoto- 
»m  the  Creation  to  the  Birth  of  Chrtot. 


byE.  H.  Barker,  Es«i,    ^ 
The  .TraToller'a    Prayer. 


___     TraYeller's    _.__.. 
Adam  Clarke.  LL.D.  &e.  &e. 

Memoir  of  Jane  E.  J.  Taylor.    By  J.  Lawta. 
_A  Christian  Viev  of 'IVado.  preeant  DiatnM,  aad 
Remedy.    By  William  Crofts. 

An  Ilistorioal  Account  of  the  . 

llie  Yonog  Wanderer's  Cave,  l. 
In  the  Press, 

On  the  8d  of  April  will  be  complted.  Vol.  I.   of 


An  Ilistorioal  Account  of  the  Esgltoh  Staoo. 
' .and  other  Tal« 


pie  National  Portrait  Galhrry  of  lilnetriooa  and 
Eminent  Individuals  of  the  XIX.  Century,  edited  by 
W.  Jerdan,  Esq.  F.S.A.  dco.  &c. 
^uays  on  the  Lives  of  Cowper,  Newton,  and 
Heber ;  or  an  Examination  of  tha  Evidonoa  of  tb« 
Course  of  Nature  being  iotorruptad  by  Divino 
Government. 

^'llie  Three  Templea  of  the  one  tnie  God  oontrMto^l. 
By  the  Rev.  Samuel  Hinds,  vlc»prlaclpal  of  St. 
Alban's  Hall,  Oxfbrd. 

,  Notices  of  Braail  in  18»<9.    By  Eav.  R.  Walafa. 
LLD.  M.Rl.A.&c.&c. 
l^e  UlMcnr  of  an  ~ 


Enerv^Jthe  fiiiitery  of  "a  MisaathropoTBy  Man* 

a  School  Room:  or  Chaiaeten  io 
,    By  Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall. 
..    ^n?  '''•mily  Sermons.  By  the  Editor  of  tha  Chrta- 
tton  Observer. 

A  Volume  of  Sarmont.    By  the  Rev.  Jas.  Paraooa, 
of  York. 

^  A  complete  History  of  the  Jews  in  Ancient  nod 
Modem  I'imes.  In  three  vols.  Bvo.  By  tha  Kut. 
George  Croly. 

A  Memoir  of  Samuel  Hick,  by  Jamas  Evamtt. 

Dutir  Md  Drawhaek  cm  Pmftr  for  tks  Yutr  smUrnt  5th 

oiJmnuuw,  1890. 
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MCMOIK  or  THE  HEY.  BAlflEL  ISAAC. 

<Wkk  m  P9nrmit.j 

When  a  biograplier  attempts  to  catch  &e 
likeness  of  a  living  character,  who  was  never 
solicited  to  sit  to  the  task,  and  who,  if  re- 
quested, would  modestly  decline,  he  ^ould, 
in  addition  to  the  greatest  precision,  have 
at  immediate  command  much  quickness  of 
peroeptioD,  that  every  feature  aod  peculiarity 
may  be  instantly  caught,  as  the  subject,  uxh  « 
consdoos  at  the  moment  of  the  design  of  the 
aitiaft,  flits  before  the  eye.  The  same  difB. 
cnlties  are  not  to  surmount  in  other  cases, 
as  in  this, — when,  for  instance,  a  &ther  nts 
to  his  son,  or  one  friend  to  another;  or,  in 
other  words,  when  the  subject  himself  cau- 
iMKisiy  deals  out  select  materials  for  the 
oompontion,  furnishing  not  only  the  easel, 
the  canvass,  the  stretching  frame,  palette, 
and  pencil,  but  even  descending  to  the 
sponge  on  the  one  hand,  in  order  to  wipe  off 
any  iraperfbdioo,  and  ascending  to  the 
eokxin  on  the  other,  not  forgetting  the  tulip 
and  the  rose,  which  never  fail  to  bring  with 
them  the  breath  of  spring.  Sdf-fomiahed 
tints  are  invariably  improved  by  adroixtion, 
fay  softening  and  toning  down  with  colours 
of  a  aedater  character ;  for  whatever  may  be 
the  boast  of  disinterested  friendship,  it  will 
be  generaOy  found  to  be  more  kind  'than 
honest,  and  will  withhold  from  the  canvass 
those  brood  masses  of  shade,  which  go  to 
complete  the  picture,  and  give  full  effi^st  to 
the  sudden  openings  and  streaks  of  light, 
flickering  like  patches  of  son-shine  over  the 
hct  of  a  landscape. 

In  the  present  mstanoe,  and  it  may  serve 
as  an  apology  for  any  apparent  poverty  of 
incident,  though  more  might*  have  been 
added — m  the  present  instance  it  may  not  be 
imofoper  to  state,  that  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  Mr.  Isaac's  hostility  to  appear  in  public, 
like  others  whose  memoirs  nave  often  been 
published,  prevented  all  personal  commu- 
nication with  him  on  the  subject ;  and  than 
himself,  no  one  will  be  more  surprised  to 
fmd  that  he  is  both  in  letter-press  and  cop- 
perplate. He  has  been  caught  flying,  but 
cai^iht  by  those  who  have  been  on  the 
wing  with  himself;  and  while  they  have 
been  toOing  for  the  gratification  of  his  nu- 
merous fnends,  withcmt  any  expenditure  of 
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time  or  talent  of  his  own,  he  ought  not  to 
be  displeased  with  that  gratification,  thouj^ 
at  the  expense  of  a  litUe  petBCinal  feeling. 
His  own  modesty,  not  to  notice  other  rea- 
sons, leads  him  to  resist  the  solicitations  of 
apoearing  elsewhere;  and  his  real  worth, 
wimout  his  own  knowledge,  and  conae* 
quently  consent,  brings  him  forward  here, 
brings  him  forward  as  a  man,  a  christian,  a 
talented  minister  of  God,  and  a  profound 
controversialist. 

Still  however,  though  the  subject  of  the 
present  memoir  is  to  be  contemplated  as  a 
whole,  and  the  whole  can  only  be  con- 
structed out  of  the  detail,  it  is  not  so  much 
with  his  private  character  as  a  christian,  that 
we  feel  ourselves  concerned,  as  with  his  cha- 
racter in  the  capaci^  of  a  public  teacher 
from  the  pulpit  and  nom  the  press.  In  re- 
ference to  the  latter,  he  is  publk:  properhr, 
and  here  it  is  that  we  find  our  justification  for 
the  public  part  which  we  now  take ;  and  as 
it  regards  the  former-^-christian  character, 
his  admission  to  the  sacred  office  among  the 
body  to  which  he  belongs,  together  vrith  his 
continued  union,  are  sufficient  securities 
against  what  suspicion  might  surmise  or 
malice  invent ; — a  body,  to  its  honour  be 
it  proclaimed  1  rigid  in  its  adherence  to  the 
sacred  writings  as  a  guide,  in  keeping  the 
WAY  as  narrow  for  the  toalk  of  its  menibers, 
as  the  GATE  is  ttrait  on  their  entrance, 

Mr.  Daniel  Isaac  was  bom  about  the 
year  of  our  Lord,  1780,  at  Caythorpe,  in 
Ltncolnshire,  a  small  village  situated  be- 
tween Lincoln  and  Grantham,  about  eighteen 
miles  from  dte  former,  and  only  a  few  from 
the  latter.  Like  the  founder  of  Methodism, 
who  also  vras  bom  and  cradled  m  the  same 
county  with  himself,  he  had  a  narrow 
escape  from  death  by  fire.  This  was  occa- 
sioned by  his  falling  against  the  grate  of  the 
fire-place,  when  a  child ;  a  circumstance  of 
which  he  has  been  heard  to  state,  he  retains 
but  an  indistinct  recollection.  He  was  se- 
verely burnt,  and  althougii  he  grew  away 
from  most  of  the  scars  left  by  the  accident, 
two  of  thetn,  one  on  each  side  of  the  mouth, 
are  still  slightly  visible.  Both  of  these, 
which  he  is  destined  to  carry  with  him  to 
the  grave,  are  lefl  as  mementos  of  that  over- 
ruling providence,  which  thus  snatched  him 
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from  death,  and  threw  him  back  upon  life 
to  be  a  ble^ng  to  its  possessors )  ai|d  the 
writer  has  been  reminded  of  Mr.  Isaac's  own 
temporal  deliverance,  while  hearing  him  ex- 
patiate on  the  mercy  of  God  in  the  final 
aestiny  of  children,  m>m  "  It  is  not  the  will 
of  your  Father  which  is  in  heaven,  that  one 
of  these  little  ones  should  perish  f — a  pas- 
sage which  will  receive  no  injury  by  an  ac- 
commodation even  to  the  present  life. 

Some  of  the  peculiarities  of  his  contemn- 
plative  mind  were  manifested  at  an  early 
period,  in  the  indulgence  of  various  reveries; 
and  once  in  particular,  when  between  three 
and  four  years  of  ase,  rolling  on  the  ground, 
and  looking  up  to  ue  heavens,  he  was  awed 
and  delighted  with  some  of  the  most  sub- 
lime thoughts  of  God,  of  space,  and  of  eter- 
nity, which  it  is  possible  for  the  infant  mind 
to  possess,  and  which,  though  perfected  in 
riper  years,  never  afterwards  so  completely 
absorbed,  filled,  and  affected  the  soul  in  the 
same  way.  This  will  be  readily  credited 
by  the  more  intellectual  of  our  species,  from 
finding  similar  coincidences  in  their  own 
personal  history.  Such  impressions  are  also 
partially  recognized  in  the  experience  of  the 
hebrew  bard,  whose  words  may  be  consi- 
dered as  divinely  poetical :  <<  Out  of  the 
mouth  of  babes  and  sucklings  hast  thou  or- 
dained strength.-j-When  I  consider  thy 
heavens,  the  work  of  thy  fingers,  the  moon 
and  the  stars  which  thou  hast  ordained ; 
what  is  man,  that  thou  art  mindful  of  him? 
and  the  son  of  man,  that  thou  visitest  him  V^ 

He  acquired  an  early  taste  for  reading ; 
and  this,  as  in  all  such  cases,  excited  a  rest- 
less anxiety  Tor  literary  food.  The  village 
Itself  could  furnish  but  few  supplies  of 
works  from  the  press,  and  his  resources 
from  domestic  quarters,  had  they  been  mucli 
greater  than  they  were,  would  not  have  been 
equal  to  his  wants.  Never,  however,  was  a 
bibliomanist  more  inventive,  more  honest, 
and  more  independent  in  procuring  means 
to  enable  him  to  go  beyona  the  line  of  re- 
ffular  and  ordinary  purchases,  than  was  little 
I)aniel ;  for  while  still  in  boyhood,  he  spent 
some  of  his  leisure  hours  finom  school  in 
going  into  the  fields  and  woods  to  collect 
goose  and  crow-quills,  and  in  making  pens, 
which  he  carried  to  the  nearest  market 
towns,  sold  them  to  the  stationers  and  book- 
sellers, and  made  literary  purchases  with 
the  cash.  In  this  way  he  enlarged  his  lit- 
tle library,  looked  upon  it  as  chiefly  the  fruit 
of  his  own  industry,  and  quenched  his  thirst 
for  knowledge  at  these  springs  of  learning. 
No  conqueror  ever  returned  from  the  field 
with  the  spoils  of  war,  in  greater  triumph  than 
did  our  youthful  tyro  with  his  books ;  and  here 
it  is  that  we  perceive  the  buddings  of  that 


nobl^,  independent  spirit,  which  be  has 
exhibited  through  life,  living  not  upon  othen, 
but  rejoicing  in  its  own. 

Lincolnshire,  which  has  not  yet  lost  the 
glory  of  its  mud  floors,  could  boast  of  a  Til- 
lage, when  Daniel  was  yet  a  boy,  which 
ha^  made  such  slender  advances  towards 
the  gaieties  and  fineries  of  life,  that  neither 
gentle  nor  simple,  the  wealthy  fanner  nor 
the  thrifty  husbandman,  indulged  themselves 
with  a  carpet.  A  patriarchal  simplicity  per- 
vaded the  domestic  circles;  the  ancient 
pewter  dishes,  the  heirlooms  of  the  family, 
shining  like  silver  on  the  shelves,  the  cleau 
swept  floor  of  the  kitchen,  and  the  still  more 
cleanly  scoured  boards  of  the  upper  diam- 
bers,  possessed  a  charm  to  the  eye  of  purely 
rural  spirits,  which  no  modem  decorations 
could  soTord,  while  the  drapery  of  the  floors 
would  have  been  considered  an  useless  ex- 
penditure of  money,  much  better  employed 
m  purchasing  clothing  for  the  poor,  than 
carpets  for  the  house.  Caythorpe  seems  to 
have  been  a  nook  by  itself;  and  the  village, 
which  could  not  furnish  books  sufficient  for 
the  head,  thus  refiised,  not  from  poverty  or 
parsimony,  but  simplicity  and  hardihood,  a 
carpet  for  the  foot.  Mr.  Isaac  has  been 
heajxl  to  relate,  with  his  characteristic  hu- 
mour and  keenness,  his  first  introduction  to 
a  carpeted  floor,  which  Vas  about  the  twelfth 
year  of  his  age,  at  Grantham,  in  the  house 
of  a  respectable  grocer. 

His  thirst  for  knowledge  was  ever  on  the 
increase,  and  his  improvement  kept  pace 
with  the  means  within  his  reach.  At  an 
early  period  we  find  him  usher  in  an  aca- 
demy at  Denton,  in  Lincolnshire;  and  in 
the  nineteenth  year  of  his  age,  residing  in 
Nottingham.  Here  he  became  acquainted 
with  T.  Jerram,  Esq.  now  of  Beeston,  near 
Nottingham,  with  whom  he  associated  as  a 
companion,  and  slumbered  on  the  same 
coucti.  Mr.'Jerram,  whose  brother  is  ahighly 
gifted  clergyman  of  the  established  church, 
and  who  himself  has  long  been  an  ornament 
of  christian  society,  experienced  a  lively 
interest  in  the  religious  welfare  of  Mr.  Isaac, 
and  invited  him  to  the  Wesleyan  Methodist 
Chapel.  Here  he  soon  found  that  some- 
thing more  was  necessary  to  form  the  chris- 
tian, than  moral  character;  and  on  experi- 
encing the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  Xo  be  u»e 
power  of  God  to  salvation,  he  united  himself 
to  the  Wesleyan  body.  After  a  residence 
of  between  one  and  two  years  in  Notdnghain, 
he  removed  to  the  city  of  Lincoln,  where  he 
kept  a  seminary  for  the  instruction  of  young 
people,  acting  at  the  same  time  in  the  capa- 
city of  a  local  preacher.  While  a  resident  in 
this  city,  he  was  "  in  labours  more  abun- 
dant."   He  taught  his  pupils  in  the  course 
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of  the  iteek,  abd  the  membeis  of  the  chris- 
tbm  chmch  oo  the  Lord's  day.  It  was  no 
mmnl  tiling  with  him  to  preach  three  times, 
and  fvalk  from  thir^  to  forty  miles  on  the 
chii^tian  sabbath ;  and  to  add  to  the  toils  of 
the  Sunday^  a  twenty  miles'  walk  Irom  the 
coQDtry  to  the  city,  oo  a  Monday  morning, 
lo  be  ready  for  the  reception  and  instniction 
of  bis  pupils. 

When  he  had  been  about  two  yeafs  and 
a  half  a  member  of  the  Wesleyan  society, 
and  had  lesded  about  fifteen  months  in  Dn- 
coin,  he  was  called  to  supply  the  place  of 
the  Rev.  John  Cricket,  in  the  Grimsby  cir- 
cuit, of  which  Lincoln  itself  formed  a  pari. 
Mr.  Cricket  was  unable  to  attend  to  the 
wock  of  the  ministiy,  owing  to  declining 
health ;  and  such  was  the  state  of  the  roads, 
that  the  hones  were  often  in  danger  of  being 
left  as  fixtures  in  the  mud.  Mr.  Isaac  bad 
acted  as  a  kxad  preacher  for  the  space  only 
of  about  twel?e  months  before  he  commenced 
hb  itinerant  career;  and  it  is  no  unimportant 
proof  of  the  value  put  upon  his  ministry  to 
find  him  advanced  in  the  course  of  one  year 
fiom  a  local  to  a  travelUng  preacher,  and 
called  upon  to  exercise  the  fonctions  of  the 
latter,  in  the  course  of  the  first  year  of  his 
iboeiancy,  in  the  same  circuit  in  which  he 
had  exercised  his  talents  in  a  local  capacity, 
a  ciicoit,  which  at  a  more  subsequent  period, 
be  was  again  called  upon  to  enter  and  to 
fiopCTintend. 

The  drcoits,  to  employ  the  phraseology  of 
his  own  community,  in  which  he  has  suc- 
cessivdy  tiavelled  since  1799,  are  Louth,' 
Lymi,  Yarmouth,  Wetherby,  York,  Newcas- 
tle, {fields,  Malton,  Scarborough,  Dncoln, 
Leicester,  Sheffield,  Hull,  and  Leeds,  at  the 
last  of  whidi  places  be  is  now  fulfilling  the 
duties  of  a  Wesleyan  itinerant  minister.  At 
Yofk,  he  has'travelled  twice ;  on  one  of  the 
occasioos  two,  and  on  the  other  three  years; 
and  on  his  removal  to  Leeds,  the  York 
societies  strongly  petitioned  the  Conference 
for  him  a  third  time.  It  vras  during  one  of 
his  stations  here  that  he  led  to  the  hymeneal 
altar  his  present  wife,  a  lady  richly  meriting 
what  she  in  feet  enjoys,  the  good  wiU  and 
good  word  of  all  who  have  the  happiness  of 
her  acquaintaoce.  Since  three-yearrstations 
became  general  in  the  Wesleyan  connexion, 
be  has  generally  enjoyed  them;  and  Hull, 
one  of  the  last  places  to  yield  to  this  modem 
regnbtioDy  was  glad  of  the  opportunity  of 
sttkiiig  Mr.  Isaac  the  firstrfiruit  of  its  boid- 

Having  thus  measued  our  distances,  in  a 
basty  ran  over  the  scenes  of  his  labour,  we 
^laU  now  return  and  notice  a  few  of  the 
circomslanoes  which  have  given  rise  to  some 
of  his  woikSy  and  notoriety  to  his  name,  and 


which  otherwi^  tend  to  develop  his  real 
character,  in  its  bearings  upon  civil  and  reli- 
gious society. 

When  Mr.  Isaac  was  stationed  at  Lynn, 
in  1802  and  1803,  Mr.  Vidler  visited  Wis- 
beach,  which  was  then  in  the  Lynn  circuit. 
This  gentleman,  while  advocating  the  doc- 
trine of  Universal  Restoration,  frequently 
made  the  Methodists  the  butt  of  his  vitupera- 
tions. On  one  occasion,  he  was  heard  by  Mr, 
Isaac,  who  look  notes  of  his  sermon,  visited 
Mr.  V.  the  next  morning,  shewing  him 
what  he  had  nenned,  and  asked  him  to  be 
candid  enough  to  state  whether  he  bad  given 
a  correct  view  of  his  arguments  and  objec- 
tions.  Mr.  Vidler  answered  inr  the  affirma- 
tive, Mr.  Isaac  then  told  him,  that  from 
the  views  he  entertained  of  the  nature  and 
tendency  of  the  doctrine,  he  felt  it  his  duty 
to  oppose  it,  and  to  guard  those  who  might 
sit  under  his  ministry  against  it ;  further 
adding,  that  he  purposed  to  enter  into  a 
refiitation  of  it  the  next  Lord's  .day,  and  had 
waited  upon  Mr.  V.  for  any  correction  he 
might  ofier,  as  he  wished  to  do  him  perfect 
justice  in  correctly  stating  what  he  had  ad- 
vanced. Mr.  Isaac  accordingly  preached 
against  the  doctrine,  and  out  of  this  arose 
his  publication  of  "Universal  Restoration 
Refuted,  in  a  series  of  Letters,  addressed  to 
Mr.  W.  Vidler ;"— a  work  which  bears  the 
exact  image  and  superscription  of  his  own 
n^ind,  in  its  endless  resources,  its  deep, 
acute,  varied,  and  original  thinkings. 

The  Wesleyans,  at  different  periods,  and 
in  different  places,  have  not  unfrequently 
become  the  subjects  of  public  censure,  for 
tlie  noise  accompanying  several  of  their 
meetings.  These  extravagances,  however, 
which  are  often  the  result  of  inexperience 
among  persons  who  have  been  suddenly 
roused  to  a  sense  of  danger  because  of 
transgression,  and  received  sudden  deliver^ 
ance  in  consequence  of  a  manifestation  of 
divine  mercy,  have  not  been  permitted  to 
pass  unnoticed  and  unchecked  ny  the  more 
grave  and  intelligent  members  of  the  body, 
nor  less  a  matter  of  regret  and  abandon- 
ment by  the  persons  themselves,  vrhen  all 
high-wrought  feeling  has  subsided,  and  solid 
progress  has  been  made  in  the  divine  life; 
persons  who  can  afterwards  say,  in  reference 
to  the  infancy  of  both  lives  they  have  lived, 
natural  and  religious, — ^  When  I  was  a 
child,  I  spake  as  a  child,  I  understood  as  a 
child,  I  thought  as  a  child ;  ibut  when  I 
became  a  man,  I  put  away  childish  things.'' 
It  must  not  be  omitted  at  the  same  time, 
that  many  of  those,  properly  "  toiMotit,'' 
who  rank  themselves  on  the  objective  side 
of  the  question,  are  such  as  would  have  been 
offended  at  the  noise  of  a  religious  assembly 
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Of  oldy  vrfaeQ  ifll  the  peopUfytiih  no  oidintty 
degree  of  ettmertoeHandemphansy  ihooled 
**  Amen  ;"  or  evea  at  a  modem  christian 
anemblyy  eotenng  heartily  into  the  spirit  of 
devotiooy  during  the  reading  of  the  litany 
of  the  established  diurch,  the  aotil  rising 
higher  and  higher  as  supnlication  proceeds, 
liU  it  is  somewhat  affected  like  the  soul  of 
Him,  who,  when  he  was  <*  in  an  agony, 
prayed  more  camestly." 

Mr.  Isaac,  with  a  new  to  correct  any 
improprie^,  and  yet,  at  the  same  time,  to 
detena  and  encourage  a  hearty  rttponte^  in 
opposition  to  ignorant  and  malevolent  cavil- 
lers, published,  during  his  fint  appointment 
to  the  York  circuit,  in  1806,  a  small  tract 
on  the  origin,  meaning,  use,  abuse,  &c.  of 
the  word  **  Amen.''  This,  though  replete 
with  judicioas  remark,  is  noticed,  not  so 
much  because  of  its  necessity  and  season- 
ableness,  though  a  writer  of  the  puritanic  age 
led  the  way  before  him,  but  because  of  the 
grave,  deliberate  manner  in  which  he  pro- 
ceeds in  his  ministerial  work ;  his  manner, 
abetiactedly  viewed,  being  so  dissimilar  to 
what  might  be  expected  from  its  Derasal^ 
especially  by  a  person  possessed  or  a  fieiy 
spirit ;  and  yet,  on  a  nearer  approach,  and 
to  a  close  and  solidly  devotional  observer, 
10  much  in  character  with  his  ministiy, 
which  diverts  the  eye  of  a  hearer  from  look- 
ing at  others,  and  fixes  it  upon  himself, 
tnming  inwardly,  and  there,  from  a  sight 
of, the  hidden  abominations  of  the  heurt, 
Oxtorts  from  its  depths,  in  the  midst  of  its 
depravify,  the  heavy  and  the  lengthened 
groan.  A  reprint  of  this  tract  has  been  re- 
peatedly urged,  and  he  has.  had  thoughts  of 
enlarging  it,  and  of  adapting  it  more  imme- 
diately to  the  present  state  of  the  Wesleyan 
connexion. 

In  addition  to  some  excellent  discourses 
on  the  **  Person  of  Jesus  Christ,"  published 
when  he  was  in  the  Newcastle  circuit,  in 
1808  and  1809,  in  which  the  divini^  of 
the  Son  of  God  is  established  by  scriptural 
evidence,  and  by  a  process  of  reasoning 
rarely  brought  to  bear  upon  the  subject  in 
ao  small  a  compass,  he  is  the  author  of  se- 
veral papers  in  the  Wesleyan  Methodist 
Magazine,  to  which  Utter  work  he  ceased  to 
oontribut^  (a  subject  mudi  to  be  regretted) 
after  the  death  of  the  Rev.  Joseph  Benson, 
one  of  the  fiist  divines  of  the  day. 

Mr.  Isaac's  next  woric  we  puqMJsely  omit 
till  nearer  the  close  of  this  sketch,  as  it  will 
require  a  more  extended  notice,  from  the  pev- 
SQoal  character  involved  in  it,  and  the  occa- 
sion which  has  beien  made  of  it  by  the 
timid,  the  wary,  and  the  ignorant,  to  draw 
upon  him  the  vengeance  of  both  chnrch  and 
stale.     It  will  be  readily  perceived,  that 


diers  is  here  a  reference  to  his  ^  Ecclesias- 
tical Claims/' 

It  was  during  his  residence  at  Leicester, 
in  1820,  &c.  that  he  published  ««  Baptism 
Discussed :  containing  Scripture  Principles, 
Precepts,  and  Precedents,  in  favour  of  Bap- 
tism of  Infimts  and  little  Children.''  Ibis 
work  came  out  in  a  district  which  might  be 
considered  as  the  garden  of  persons  of  di- 
rectly opposite  thMlogical  sentiments,  and 
in  the  presence,  so  to  speak,  of  the  greai 
and  the  good  Robert  Hall  and  his  flock. 
That,  however,  which  might.have  been  cha- 
racterised as  obtrusive  ignorance  in  others, 
resolved  itself  into  principle  in  Mr.  Isaac, 
—principle  operating  en  a  feariess,  uncom- 
promising spirit,  which  compels  personal 
respect  and  comfort,  the  smiles  of  friendship, 
in  shoit,  eveiy  thing  on  this  side  of  troth  and 
duty,  to  beiid  to  the  publication  of  thai 
troth,  and  the  performance  of  that  duty.  If 
Mr.  Isaac  haa  not  had  some  priiw/e  reasons 
for  publishing,  (of  some  of  which  we  happen 
to  be  in  the  secret,)  absteacted  from  its  bong 
a  public  question,  we  are  inclined  to  think  thai 
he  would  not,  from  his  naturally  retired 
character,  and  from  the  intelligence  and 
piety  with  which  he  was  surrounded,  in 
many  of  the  memben  of  the  Baptist  ptt«- 
suasion,  have'girded  himself  for  the  battle, 
and  entered  the  field :  but  since  he  has  ao- 
tuallv  engaged  in  the  contest,  it  is  not  too 
much  to  say,  that  from  his  peculiar  mode  of 
treatment,  the  controversy  assumes  a  new 
character  in  his  hand,  that  there  are  features 
given  to  it  which  it  never  had  before,  or 
which,  if  it  had,  were  either  iU-plaoed,  dis- 
proportionate, wanting  in  strength  and 
beauty,  or  not  sufficiently  prominent,  and 
that  a  reviewer  has  not  gone  too  for  in 
affirming  that  the  **  arguments,^'  employed 
in  the  woik,  *'  are  numerous,  strong,  and 
formidable.'^  A  second  edition,  that  vras 
soon  called  for,  stamped  a  value  on  the  book, 
which  firiendship  ^and  criticism  often  strive 
in  vain  to  impart. '  But  this  was  Mr.  Itaac*s 
wori^  and  search  must  be  made. 

The  publisher  sent  an  advertisement  of  it 
for  the  cover  of  an  extensively  circulated 
periodical  in  the  metropolis.  Among  the 
persons  authorised  to  sit  in  judgment  on 
advertisements,  were  some  of  w.  Isaac  s 
minor  friends,  who  being  unable  to  find  any 
thing  objecticnable  in  tixe  argument  or  illus- 
trations in  the  bodv  of  the  woric,  gravdy 
started  a  numerical  objection,  whidi  they 
supposed  they  had  discovered  in  the  title- 
page.  The  consequence  was,  that  the 
actual  advertisement  of  the  work  bung  in 
suspense  through  a  few  individuals  hnUng 
their  prejudices  to  a  mere  matter  of  butimen. 
Besioes  the  impolicy  of  such  an  act,  few  per* 
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soof  faai  would  have  beeo  grtUefid  for  the 
oUigatioa  oGofened  by  the  publnfaery  not  to 
sacff  that  a  man  has  eertainW  a  right  to  tell 
his  tale  in  his  own  way,  while  others  retain 
ihe  privilege  of  chargiHg  him  for  iu  He 
leUs  it  at  his  oiok  coU,  This  did  not  sor* 
prise  Mr.  Isaac,  and  had  the  act  been  his 
own,  mote  migbt  have  been  made  of  it.  It 
brought  him,  however,  to  the  final  determi- 
mlioo,  ol  never  more  appearing  in  the  in* 
side  of  the  pages  of  a  periodical,  by  his  own 
volantaiy  consent,  while  his  works  were  ad« 
judged  as  unfit  for  its  cover. 

To  Instzomental  Music,  estd>lished  Forms 
of  Player,  Ordination,  and  Popeiy,  as  con« 
neded  with  the  christian  chnrcb,  he  has  an 
insanenble  objection ;  and  to  Atheism  and 
Infidetily,  the  nes  of  that  church,  he  is  an 
avowed  enemy.  His  opposition  to  the  fim 
of  these  has  kmg  been  ktiovra,  but  it  was 
not  evinced  in  public  debate^  till  the  ques- 
fioD  of  introducing  an  orgam  into  Bnxnswick 
cfaapd,  Liverpool,  came  before  one  of  the 
Confanences  held  at  Sheffidd,  several  years 
back.  He  was  found  one  of  the  sturdiest  op- 
pcBesB  of  oigan  advocates,  and  they  expe> 
rienced  no  small  trouble  in  answering  his 


J  expressed  his  sentiments  in  pri- 
vate, and  before  die  Conference,  and  finaing 
applications  mnltiplying  for  the  erection  of 
Oigans  to  the  last  court  of  appeal,  he  stepped 
fcnvaid  in  the  midst  of  the  bustle  occasioned 
bf  the  Leeds  case,  and  published  his  sen- 
timents to'ttie  worid  in  a  pamphlet,  entitled 
**  Vocal  Mdody.''  An  attempt  was  made 
to  answer  this  pamphlet,  but  the  author  was 
not  the  man  to  measure  swords  with  Mr. 
Inac  The  Leeds  separatists  calculated  on 
Mr.  Isaac  as  a  powmil  auxiliary,  on  his 
appouitment  to  one  of  their  circuit  from 
the  smple  circumstance  of  his  being  an 
aoti-offeanist,  but  in  this  they  were  disap- 
poiBlea ;  for  though  he  differed  in  optntba 
Bom  some  of  his  brethren  on  the  subject  in 
qaesdon,  yet  he  had  no  quarrel  with  the 
tg»iem  itidf,  but  hugged  it  to  his  heart  with 
afectionate  gratitade  for  what  it  had  done 
far  himself  and  for  thousands ;  and  fiiU  of 
trast  in  kg  capabiHties,  under  God,  of  still 
efeeting  more.  But  though  his  hostility 
extends  to  all  instramental  music  in  places 
of  wonfaip^  (for  vrtuch  no  candid  man  will 
fondemn  him  till  he  has  first  read  and 
answered  die  pamphlet  satisfactorily  for 
faiBselO  yet  he  is  most  at  Tariance  witb  the 
viobi  in  the  aasembliesof  the  saints,— «<  those 
sqosakmg  shottlder.heigfat  things,''  as  he 
CQUlemplnoiBdy  denominates  them.  His 
epporitMB  does  not  originate  in  a  want  of 
tasto  for  music,  for  he  is  seen  now  and  then, 
io  aleft-handed  way,  fingeringthe  piano-forte. 


His  hostility  to  firm  cf  Frmfer  is  sup- 
ported  by  argumenti  less  convincing  to  many 
of  his  brethren  in  the  ministry  than  to  the 
people,  though  conscientiously  psoposed, 
and  sarisfoctoiy  to  himself.  This  oppositioa 
is  stated  to  have  been  carried,  on  one  occar 
sion,  a  little  beyond  the  wishes  of  bis  heaieis, 
as  well  as  the  deference  due  to  the  estab- 
lished custom  of  the  place,  by  reading  the 
prayers  otherwise  than  in  the  order  in  which 
they  are  intended  to  be  read.  He  has  been 
known  to  direct  the  current  of  opposition 
against  the  introduction  of  the  Liturgy,  where 
attempts  have  been  made;  and  it  is  said, 
that  be  has  objected  to  an  appointment  to 
the  metropolis,  in  consequence  of  his  beings 
by  such  appointment,  subjected  to  the  ne^ 
oessity  of  either  reading  them  contrary  to  all 
judgment  of  propriety,  or  of  opposing  them 
from  principle.  At  all  events,  his  brethren^- 
highly  creditable  to  their  respect  for  Ms  cha- 
racter and  feelings — have  hitherto  avoided 
stationing  him  in  circuits  where  the  Prayen 
are  read. 

lliough  great  talent  and  learning  are  em- 
ployed on  the  Ordination  question,  so  called^ 
in  support  of  its  claims,  yet  the  majority  of 
the  Wesleyan  Ministers  are  opposed  to  it^ 
among  whom  Mr.  Isaac— widiout  at  all  de* 
tracting  from  the  gloiy  of  others — ^may  be 
considered  as  the  leader.  At  the  Conference 
of  1822,  held  in  London,  the  subject  was 
formally  discussed.  Dr.  Clailte  was  Presi- 
dent, and  could,  of  courae,  take  no  part  in 
the  debate.  Some  of  the  most  highly  gifted 
spoke  long,  eloquently,  and  argumentatively 
in  fevour  of  Ordination;  othen  took  the  op- 
posite side,  yet  no  one  was  more  distin- 
guished than  Mr.  Isaac  on  the  occasion, 
who,  added  to  his  arguments,  had  public 
prejudice  in  his  favour.  He  warily  lagged 
behind  in  the  march,  and  afker  several  set 
speeches  bad  been  delivered,  rose  in  the 
midst  of  the  assembly  with  his  pocket  Bible 
in  his  hand.  Unusual  attention  was  paid ; 
the  hopes  of  numbers  hung  upon  him ;  he 
adverted  to  chapter  and  verse — stripped  the 
various  teicts  of^appeal  of  the  glossaries  put 
upon  them^-and,  by  a  course  of  ratiocina^ 
tion,oocasionally  wedged  in  by  sudden  strokes 
of  irony,  repartee,  and  wit,  bore  away  the 
palm.  It  is  certain  that  the  question  vras  not 
carried  by  those  who  pleaded  in  its  fevour. 

On  the  subject  of  Di$8ent,  Mr.  Isaac  is 
an  exception,  generally  speeiking,  to  his 
brethren;  for  the  Wesleyans  are  not,  in  the 
proper  acceptation  of  the  term,  Dissenters : 
and  he  is  as  thorQugb-paoed  in  his  protett'- 
antism  as  in  his  dittenieritnif — the  Church 
of  Rome  and  the  Church  of  England  meeU 
ing  vrith  e<pial  courtesy,  when  their  abuses 
look  him  in  the  feoe. 
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While  preaching  at  W ,  in  Nottmg- 

hamshirey  on  a  public  occasioD,  he  dealt  out 
some  tremendous  blows  against  Popery.  A 
Jesuit,  who  taught  in  a  school  in  the  place, 
was  one  of  his  auditors.  lie  muttered  dis- 
approbation of  what  was  stated,  though  not 
sufficiently  loud  to  be  heard  by  Mr.  Isaac, 
who  would  have  had  no  objection  to  a  pub- 
lic disputation.  The  Jesuit  waited  upon 
him  at  the  house  in  which  he  took  up  his 
abode  during  his  stay  in  the  place,  in  order 
to  contest  with  him  several  points  of  dispute. 
They  set  deliberately  to  work:  Mr.  Issukc 
very  cautiously  commenced  in  the  interro- 
gatory style — proposing  questions,  and  im- 
perceptibly  drawing  him  into  slight  conces- 
sions. After  some  points  of  concession  had 
been  gained,  he  then  requested  him  to  state 
the  points  of  difference.  This  being  done, 
he  proceeded  with  much  dexterity  to  com- 
bat his  opponent  with  weapons  diawn  from 
Popish  writers,  reminding  him,  ever  and 
anon,  with  great  adroitness  and  presence  of 
mind,  of  the  concessions  he  had  already 
made,  and  from  which  it  was  impossible  to 
recede.  The  Jesuit  was  baffled ;  and,  though 
unconvinced,  as  was  naturally  to  be  ex- 
pected, acknowledged  afterwards  that  he 
never  before  had  a  more  powerful  and  subtle 
antagonist  to  grapple  with,  or  one  who  main- 
tained a  better  temper  in  the  course  of  ar. 
gument. 

In  1825^  when  the  Roman  Catholics  di- 
rected their  artillery  particularly  against 
Bible  Sog^es,  and  convened  a  public 
meeting  in  IreUmd  to  discuss  the  points  at 
issue,  Mr.  Isaac  is  stated  to  have  had  it  in 
contemplation  to  publish  a  small  pamphlet, 
entitled,  "  A  Short  and  Easy  Method  with 
the  Roman  Catholics,'^  adopting  part  of  the 
title  of  Leslie  s  celebrated  work  against  the 
Deists.  In  this  he  intended  to  shew,  that 
the  arguments  employed  to  prove  that  the 
Scriptures  ought  not  to  be  put  into  the  hands 
of  the  common  people,  because  of  their  in- 
ability to  interpret  tnem — wresting  them,  as 
unlearned  men,  to  their  own  destruction, 
would  operate  equally  against  the  Popish 
Clergy,  who,  from  the  doctrines  which  mey 
held,  evinced  themselves  fully  as  inadequate 
to  the  work  of  fair  and  proper  interpretation 
as  the  subjects  of  their  charge.  One  of  the 
principal  points  of  attack  was  to  have  been 
the  doctrine  of  Tranntbstantiationf  or  ac- 
tual presence  of  Christ  in  the  bread  and 
the  wine. 

"Die  doctrines  of  Absolution,  Purgatory, 
&c.  were  noticed  to  him  by  a  friend,  as 
proper  subjects  for  attack,  when  he  observed, 
that  these  would  lead  him  into  too  wide  a 
field,  his  object  being  to  have  something 
brief,  and  Iransubstantiation  was  as  capable 


of  being  rendered  ridiculous  at  any  topic 
that  could  be  suggested.  The  propriety  of 
connecting  some  other  subject  with  Tran- 
substantiation  being  still  urged,  he  replied, 
<<  If  1  am  about  to  attack  a  city,  and  see  a 
Urge  breach  made  in  the  wall,  at  which  I 
can  enter  with  ease  and  take  it  with  safety, 
there  is  no  occasion  for  me  to  go  round  and 
round  the  outskirts,  in  order  to  ascertain  at 
how  many  other  small  openings  1  can  gain 
admission.  If  my  way  is  cleu>  by  one  en- 
trance, it  will  be  as  good  as  a  thousand  of 
minor  importance,  and  to  go  in  quest  of 
others  would  only  be  a  needless  expenditure 
of  time." 

It  was  by  a  short  cut  of  tliis  kind,  in  an- 
other work,  that  he  contemplated  a  &rust 
at  the  ignorant  and  practical  Atheism  and 
Infidelity  of  the  Vulgar^  as  induced  by  the 
writings  of  Paine,  Csdile,  Taylor,  and  others 
of  the  lower  school :  but,  like  a  treatise  on 
the  "Atonement**  of  Christ,  these,  and 
other  intended  publications,  must  be  calcu- 
lated upon,  on  the  prolongation  of  liiie,  and 
some  sudden,  inspiring  turn  of  the  mind  to 
the  several  subjects.  He  entered  the  list, 
when  in  Hull,  against  the  quackery  of  Fhre~ 
nology,  through  the  medium  of  the  public 
journals,  and  is  strongly  suspected'as  one  of 
the  authors  of  the  **  Head-Piece  and  Hel- 
met," or  '<  Phrenology  incompatible  with 
ReauK)nand  Revelation," — a  work  reviewed 
in  our  pages  some  months  since. 

To  return  to  his  *'  Ecclesiastical  Claims,'^ 
it  is  not  only  his  most  popular  v^rk,  but  a 
work  on  which  he  has  bestowed  the  greatest 
pains — ^though  it  is  not  altogether  the  labour 
conferred,  which  has  given  it  celebrity.  It 
was  printed  in  Edinburgh,  in  1815,  uid.on 
its  publication,  at  once  unfoldecl,  to  such  as 
were  unacquainted  with  them  before,  his  rea* 
sons  for  dissent.  Like  his  other  works,  it 
bears  the  distinct  stamp  of  his  own  mind  ; 
and  to  a  person  of  only  a  moderate  share  c^ 
discernment,  the  separate  publications  of 
Mr.  Isaac,  without  even  his  name  being 
appended  to  them,  might  be  selected  from 
others,  and  filiated  upon  him  with  as  much 
ease  and  accuracy  as  the  paintings  of  Rem- 
brandt, Vandyke,  and  Martin,  could  be 
brought  home  to  the  several  artists  by  a  con- 
noisseur of  taste  and  judgment :  and  this 
work,  by  the  way,  shev?s,  by  the  dark  masses 
of  shadow  lying  on  the  scene,  and  |he  strong 
lights  by  which  they  are  relieved,  that  be 
prefers  the  school  of  Rembrandt  to  any 
other.  He  seems  to  know,  that  though  them 
may  be  more  of  art  in  the  compositions  of 
many  of  the  other  masters,  adimred  by  the 
public,  yet  there  is  a  greater  portion  of  truth 
in  the  models  he  has  studied,  and  after  which 
he  has  laboured. 
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It  has  been  ali«ady  iDtimated,  that  in  this 
wQit  a  good  deal  of  peraonal  character  is 
iavolTed ;  and  as  it  has  been  the  subject  of 
public  oeosnre  by  a  pnblic  body,  the  public 
at  hiiee,  before  ^om  the  censure  has  been 
laid,  cannot,  since  their  attention  is  courted 
bjr  the  act,  be  justly  blamed  for  the  expres^ 
sion  of  their  opinwn^  especially  where  a 
oeinoir  of  the  man  himself  is  concerned. 
In  the  '^  HiiKUTEs"  of  the  body  to  which 
Mr.  Isaac  belongs,  we  read,  "  Resolted, 
That  the  Conference  approve  of  the  conduct 
of  their  Book  Committee  in  London,  in 
hanng  leAised  to  fiicilitate  the  circulation  of 
a  Book  on  Ecclesiastical  Claims,  which  was 
nrioied  in  Scotland,  and  published  by  a 
Member  of  our  Connexion;  and  deem  it  a 
pablk  doty  to  declare,  in  the  fear  of  God, 
thdr  most  decided  disapprobation  of  various 
pasB^^  contained  in  tnat  Book,  as  well  as 
of  the  general  spirit  and  style  of  it,  which 
the  Conference  belike  to  be  unbecoming 
and  unchristian/' 

Tbat  tbefe  are  expressions  employed  in 
the  work,  which  Mr.  Isaac's  warmest  ad- 
miren,  would  wish  to  see  removed,  and  which 
thej  doabt  not  will  be  omitted  in  future  edi- 
tions, nuttt  be  admitted ;  yet  it  is  singular, 
that  thoae  who  have  made  the  greatest  out- 
ay  against  objectionable  modes  of  expres- 
aioQ,  ttave  beoi  mute  on  the  great  argument 
of  the  work.  The  ^*  Minutes"  of  Con- 
ference have  had  a  general  circulation ;  but, 
as  Mr.  Isaac's  defence,  entitled,  <*  Remarks 
on  a  Minute  of  Conference,"  had  only  a 
hmited  circulation  among  the  members  of 
the  Conference,  the  public  at  laige  are  only 
femished  with  one  side  of  the  question. 

Not  to  enter  into  the  means  employed  for 
the  purpose  of  impugning  the  general  cha- 
racter of  the  work,  and  the  ingenious  dis- 
tinctioDS  resorted  to  between  a  man  and  his 
book,  chaiging  the  blame  on  the  latter  rather 
than  the  former,  with  a  view  to  get  rid  of 
Mr.  Isaac  as  a  defendant,  Mr.  I.  considered 
hiinadf  as  having  just  cause  of  complaint, 
(iiefly  on  the  following  grounds,  inasmuch 
as,— That  it  was  not  the  whole,  but  only  a 
pert  of  the  Book  Committee  that  refused  to 
advertise  his  work, — ^tfaat  the  Conference,  in 
its  accusation,  did  not  give  him  a  public 
hearing, — that  the  same  Conference,  in  its 
condemnation,  never  informed  him  of  the 
objectionable  passages, — that  it  had  departed 
from  its  general  usages  in  condemning  with- 
out the  permission  of  defence, — ^that,  instead 
of  joining  in  the  general  outcry  agaiast  an- 
other objectionable  work  of  one  of  its  mem- 
bers, a  number  of  palliatives  were  offered  to 
the  public,  founded  on  the  absence  of  bad 
ioiention  and  the  excellences  of  peraonal 
character, — that  the  Book  Committee  had 


frequently  advertised ''  Simpson's  Plea"  and 
*'  Neale's  Puritans"  on  the  cover  of  the  Ma- 
gazine, as  well  as  allowed  them  to  be  in- 
serted in  the  Catalogue  of  Books  for  sale  at 
the  Conference  Office,  in  both  of  which 
works,  as  well  as  in  the  writings  of  Messn. 
Wesley  and  Benson,  much  severer  things 
had  been  declared  against  the  Church  than 
any  thing  he  had  advanced, — and  that  some 
of  the  members  of  the  Conference,  in  their 
hostility  to  the  book,  had  ungenerously  ex- 
cited groundless  suspicions  against  his  piety 
and  loyalty.  The  former  was  too  gross  to 
be  admitted,  and  any  defect  in  the  latter 
was  quite  sufficient  to  operate  to  his  disad- 
vantage with  a  loyal  people. 

That  Mr.  Isaac  is  amenable  to  his  bre- 
thren, who  have  a  right  to  call  him  to  an  ac- 
count for  any  heresy  in  doctrine,  or  any 
moral  irregularity  in  his  conduct,  cannot  be 
disputed ;  but  that  he  was  treated  with  any 
thing  like  brotheriy  feeling,  or  common 
courtesy,  on  the  present  occasion,  admits  of 
doubt, — and  that,  too,  from  a  number  of 
other  showings  besides  his  own.  Nor  is  it 
to  be  wondered  that  a  di£fenence  of  opinion 
should  exist  on  this  question  out  of  doors, 
when  Conference  itself  is  violently  riven  into 
two  parties  in  its  decision  in  the  case, — 1 1 9 
preachers  being  for  the  vote  of  censure,  and 
86  against  it.  <*  Had  I,''  says  Mr.  Isaac, 
*^  been  permitted  to  plead  my  own  cause  in 
Conference,  I  am  confident  I  should  have 
had  a  large  majority  in  my  fevour.  My 
accusers  were  just  able  to  **  settle  the  busi- 
ness without  me,'* 

Few  things  tend  more  to  mark  the  dignity 
of  Mr.  Isaac's  character,  than  his  exclusion 
of  public  questions  from  private  life.  He 
never  suffen  their  associate  feelings  and  ex- 
pressions to  settle  like  an  entail  upon  the 
narmonies  of  social  society.  The  question 
is  left  at  the  place  of  debate,  and  closes  like 
the  performance  of  a  drama,  at  the  dropping 
of  the  curtain,  or  the  apparently  angry  de- 
bates of  opposite  counsel  >ith  the  cause  at 
issue.  This  was  eminently  the  case  on  one 
public  occasion,  when  his  grand  antagonist, 
as  was  not  unusual  with  him,  dealt  in  per- 
sonalities. 

Private,  petty  prejudices,  with  Mr.  Isaac, 
have  nothing  to  do  with  public  questions. 
Such  things  strip  the  questions  themselves 
of  their  dignity,  and  prostrate  their  sup- 
portera  in  £e  eyes  of  the  opposing  party, 
who  cannot  help  commiserating  their  con- 
dition, in  seeing  them  shorn  of  their  strength 
like  Samson,  and  voluntarily  rolling  in  the 
dust  of  their  own  prepossessions.  An  ex- 
cellent ministCT  of  Uod  has  been  known  to 
be  lost  to  the  body,  chiefly  by  suffering  one 
of  the  customary  "Ynanoeijvres  of  the  same 
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pecBOD  to  have  an  undue  share  of  influence 
on  the  public  question  of  admission,  because 
the  candidate,  foraooth,  took  the  liberty  of 
thinking  for  himself,  and  so  differing  from 
him  in  opinion,  on  a  question  of  politics. 

The  endless  variety  of  Mr.  Isaac's  matter 
in  preaching  is  at  once  a  proof  of  the  la- 
bourer's industry,  and  of  the  fertility  of  the 
soil ;  while  his  readiness,  when  summoned 
by  a  sense  of  duty,  to  rush  into  the  thickest 
of  the  battle,  exculpates  him  from  the  charge 
of  timidity.  His  Maker  has  not  so^ndowed 
him  as  to  lay  him  under  the  necessity  of 
hitcheningf  so  to  speak,  a  slender  share  of 
talent,  and,  by  rigid  economy,  make  it  go  as 
hi  as  possible.  He  has  a  natural  repug- 
nance to  public  gaze,  and  prefers  the  riliiE^, 
with  all  its  quiet  and  rural  associations,  to 
the  thickly  populated  city — the  chapel  of 
narrow  dimensions,  to  the  magnificent  fane. 

This  love  of  seclusion  has  had  its  share  of 
mfluence  upon  us,  in  bringing  before  our 
readers  the  artist's  reflected  image  of  the 
man,  whose  substance,  in  opposition  to  the 
moving  peculiarities  of  the  Methodist  body, 
is  so  much  localized,  and  which,  to  advert 
to  a  former  remark,  he  will  not  sufier  to 
appear  elsewhere.  The  manner  in  which 
me  present  likeness  was  obtained,  would 
form  an  interesting  paragraph  for  the  page 
of  an  artist.  The  likeness  was  recognized 
by  the  little  children  to  whom  he  was  per- 
sonally known.  But,  as  engravings  are  de- 
prived of  the  lines  of  the  pencil,  we  are 
compelled  to  summon  description  to  our 
aid,  towards  which  the  followmg  anecdote 
will  furnish  a'rather  humorous  illustration. 

While  Mr.  Isaac  was  in  the  Shields  cir- 
cuit, Mr.  Frey,  "  the  converted  Jew,"  so 
called,  was  in  his  gloiy.  He  obtsdned  per- 
mission t04>reach  in  the  Wesleyan  Metho- 
dist Chapel ;  and  Mr.  Isaac,  being  the  senior 
minister,  commenced  the  service.    A  reli- 

S'ous  female,  not  personally  acquainted  with 
[r.  Isaac,  and  expecting  to  h^  Mr.  Frey, 
exclaimed  to  her  companion  on  entering  the 
chapel,  **  Ay,  there  he  is,  bless  him, — a 
trae  son  of  Abraham  V*  She  was  soon  cor- 
rected, by  Mr.  Isaac  giving  place  to  Mr. 
Frey.  His  name  had  occasionally  led  to 
the  inquiiy,  whether  or  not  he  was  of  Jew- 
ish extniction,  but  this  was  the  first  time  he 
was  taken  for  an  Israelite  in  person;  though 
the  good  lady,  in  addition  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  occasion,  might  be  partly 
misled  by  the  comparatively  daric  ana  em- 
browned hue  of  his  complexion.  He  is 
rather  above  the  middle  size — well  built — 
strongly  iwii6cr«d— fleshy,  though  not  coiv 
pulent.  His  crown  of  glory  is  gone,  but 
the  manner  in  which  the  hair  is  adjusted, 
destroys  any  artificial  eflect  to  the  eye.    The 


forehead  is  remaikable  for  its  amplitude ; 
the  eye  peculiarly  soft,  blended  with  great 
quickness  and  penetration,  with  a  dark  pajnl 
speaking  in  the  centre  of  a  light  grey  ring ; 
while  the  under  lip  presents  the  keen  con- 
troversial cut  of  the  polemic's  razor. 

Leaving  Mr.  Isaac's  private  character,  on 
which  it  .is  difficult  to  treat  without  the 
charge  of  partiality,  we  hasten  to  another 
topic,  as  yet  untouched,  and  whidi  we  have 
purposely  reserved  for  the  close  of  our  re- 
marks— The  peculiarities  of  his  pubUc  mL 
nittry. 

From  an  intellect  of  such  an  order,  and 
so  constructed,  no  ordinaiy  mode  of  treat- 
ing theological  subjects  cOuld  be  expected. 
In  his  delivery  he  is  slow  and  grave,  and 
commands  a  fiiU  voice,  stripped  of  all  hardi- 
ness. The  commencement  of  his  discourse 
furnishes  an  example  of  the  easy,  conversa- 
tional, rather  than  that  of  the  oratoricaljstyle. 
There  is  no  elevation  of  the  voice,  no  ad- 
justment of  the  person— nothing  of  that 
which  characterizes  the  men,  who,  like 
school-boys,  have  committed  the  lesson  to 
memory,  and  jare  about  to  repeat  it  as  a  task 
— none  of  the  attitudes  of  the  man,  who, 
in  fair  set. form,  is  entering  upon  a  set  work, 
and  is  solicitous,  from  beginning  to  end,  to 
show  off  to  the  best  advantage.  He  is  the 
man  who  preaches  not  befbre  you,  but  to 
you.  An  inclination  of  the  person  forward, 
the  left  elbow  resting  on  the  Bible,  the  left 
hand  turning  up  the  comers  of  its  leaves, 
and  crossed  by  the  right  arm— a  complacent 
look  at  a  part  of  his  auditory,  gradually 
changing,  till  the  under  lip  becomes  par- 
tially pouched,  the  face  kinaling  meanwhile, 
— a  breathless  pause — and  vrith  tStte  first 
sentence,  a  determined  glance  shot  from  the 
eye,  like  an  arrow  from  the  bow, — when  he 
proceeds  a  short  space  with  the  easy  indif- 
ference of  a  frienuly  conversation  vrith  his 
hearers — ^the  preacher  imperceptibly  unfold* 
ing  himself,  till  he  sianos  clothed  with  all 
the  power  of  the  ministerial  character  before 
them ; — these,  these  are  the  occasional  at. 
tendants  of  hts  exordium. 

He  disdains  all  the  restraints  imposed 
upon  preachers  by  the  modem  method  of 
sermonizing, — in  dividing  and  subdividing. 
He  has  a  p/Ati,  but  it  is  bis  own,  and  is  dis- 
covered by  his  hearers  in  the  mass,  not  ia 
tiie  detail.  His  matter  is  not  so  much 
brought  to  his  text  as  raised  out  of  it;  hence, 
God  is  permitted  to  speak  for  himself,  and 
every  sentence  for  itself.  This  secures  an 
endless  variety  from  God,  who  delights  in 
it,  not  less  in  his  Word,  than  in  the  opera- 
tions of  Providence,  of  Grace,  and  of  Nature. 
The  Bible  in  his  hand,  as  in  the  hand  of 
Dr.  Adam  Clarke,  seems  to  speak  a  new 
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hngu^e^  and  jet  it  is  the  language  of  rea. 
no  and  troth. 

His  sennoQS  are  not  like  thoae  of  the  late 
Joseph  BensoDy  a  ^eikci  forest  of  thought; 
ins  thoughts  are  few,  but  bold,  and  well 
maoaged.  Some  men  would  pass  through 
twice  the  work  in  half  the  time,  yet  could 
not  do  the  tenth  part  of  the  execution.  He 
always  takes  the  people  with  him  ;~he  is 
die  man  of  the  multitude ; — and,  say  what 
we  wUl,  the  people  love  faithful  preaching; — 
troth  meetSy  generally  speaking,  with  the 
kindly  reception  of  an  old  friend : — and  here 
b  the  secret  of  the  whole,  Daniel  Isaac  is 
kuadfoitkful  in  all  God*s  house.  His 
chaiacter,  as  a  preacher,  cannot  be.  summed 
up  in  better  language,  or  illustrated  by  a 
BMne  appropriate  simile,  tlian  what  has  been 
employed  by  a  writer  in  striking  off  the  cha* 
ncfer  of  Chaucer  as  a  poet,  where  be  says, 
**  The  chain  of  his  stoiy  is  composed  of  a 
number  of  fine  links,  closely  connected  to- 
gether, and  riveted  by  a  single  blow/' 
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[Owarreoee*  may  ht  accidental,  and  contingent, 
vltb  refard  to  ue,  who  are  not  acquainted  with 
the  pUn  to  bo  executed  and  developed  ;  but  they 
are  not  so  vitk  regard  to  Hiv  who  teat  the  end 
fraa  the  t»egionlng,  and  worketb  all  things  after 
tJM  eoantd  of  hia  own  will.—jAvJ 

Who  has  not  read,  or  heard,  (with  feelings 
«f  bvely  admiration,)  of  the  hero  of  Preston 
Puis,  the  immortal  Colonel  Gardin  er,  and 
b  his  eiperience  beheld  a  refutation  of  the 
aatiqaated  notion,  that  religion  cannot  exist 
ID  the  camp,  or  that  pecubar  circumstances 
render  emment  piety  impossible  ?  Like  the 
pNQS  oommanaant  at  Cesarea,  and  the 
CentuhoA  whose  prayers  and  alms  ascended 
as  a  memorial  before  the  throne  of  the  £ter- 
■al,  BE  feared  and  obeyed  God. 

We  are  fiivoured  to  live  at  a  period,  when 
Bombeis  who  draw  the  sword  for  the  pro- 
teetion  of  oor  national  rights,  our  civil  and 
fdigious  liberties,  are  found  not  less  expert 
n  wielding  the  unearthly  weapons  of  a  holy 
and  oDsanguinaxy  warfore; — men,  whose 
seal  and  atUchment  in  their  cbuntiy's  cause, 
and  fearless  avowal  of  such  devotedness,  are 
fqoaUed  only  by  their  entire  consecration  to 
fte  service  of  Him,  by  whom  '^  kings  reign 
and  prinGes  decree  justice.^' 

Among  this  phalanxed  host  Captain  Ar- 
soLD  was  not  the  least  conspicuous.    He 
had  frequently  evinced  his  braveiy, 
*  Wten  the  ahriU  tmmpet'a  blast  eall'd  to  the  war, 
MUat  gtcaaiing  arms,  where  death  italk'd  madly 

fiwtb. 
And  Mood-eyed  esntafe  strode  th*  cnsangnin'd 

•eld.'* 
136.— vol..  XII. 


Nor  had  he  afforded  less  unequivocal  evr* 
denoe,  when  occasion  required  its  exhibi- 
tion, of  Christian  heroism.  By  iutegrit/ 
and  consistency  of  character,  he  had  lived 
down  the  taimts  of  the  witling,  and  the  sneer 
of  the  infidel ;  his  equanimity  of  spirit  luud 
accomplished  what  fierce  polemical  discus- 
sion would  never  have  acnieved.  He  had 
fastened  upon  his  companions  in  arms  an 
obligation  to  love  the  man,  although  they 
might  occasionally  jest  at  bis  puritanical 
notions.. 

When  the  victorious  arms  of  the  justly 
celebrated  Hero  of  Waterloo  had 
freed  the  half-enslaved  kingdoms  of  Europe 
from  the  scomge  of  nations,  transporting 
him  from  the  abdicated  throne  of  Louis,  and 
the  gorgeous  apartments  of  the  Tuileries, 
to  the  circumscribed  limits,  and  less  splen- 
did abode  of  £/6a,  and  the  thunders  of  war 
were  hushed  to  the  quiet  of  peace,  our  Cap- 
tain, like  another  Washington,  sought,  m 
the  nortliem  part  of  his  native  country,  the 
retreat  and  rest  of  retired  life  in  a  beautiful 
vUlaj  until  his  beloved  Sovereign  might 
s^in  require  his  services. 

A  short  period  only  elapsed  before  an 
occasion  was  afforded  to  call  into  active  ex- 
ercise the  religion  of  his  heart,  and  which 
furnished  him  with  an  opportunity  of  de- 
monstrating that  he  Uvea  ''  not  unto  him. 
self." 

The  incumbent  t>f  the  parish  in  which 
Captain  Arnold  had  fixed  his  residence, 
was  one  of  those  whom  the  keen  sarcastic 
pen  of  CowPER  has  so  inimitably  por- 
trayed,— 

'*  Behold  the  pletare !    Is  it  liice  ?    Like  whom  > 
The  thinya  that  moaot  the  rostruia  with. a  skip. 
AnA.  then  skip  down  again  :  pronounce  a  text ; 
Cry— hem  ;  and  reading  what  they  never  wrote. 
Just  fifteen  mi  nates,  huddle  up  their  work. 
And  with  a  well-bred  whisper  eloae  the  acene  !'* 

His  horses  and  his  hounds  shared  much 
more  of  his  solicitude  and  company  than 
either  his  parishioners  or  his  family  enjoyed. 
He  had  been  transferred  from  the  academic 
purlieus  of  Oxford,  where  he  had  acquired 
more  of  the  feshionable  accomplishments' 
of  the  day,  sportins  and  intrigue,  than  of 
classic  lore  or  sound  theology,  to  the  valu- 
able living  which  he  now  held  by  the  gift 
of  a  titled  relative. 

His  lucrative  benefice,  together  with  his 
hereditary  patrimony  and  a  handsome  for- 
tune which  he  had  received  with  his  wife — 
in  herself  a  fortune — afforded  him  ample 
means  to  follow  the  prevailing  dispositions 
of  his  mind, — to  unite  in  the  mspiring 
*'  Hallo"  by  day  '*  over  mountains  and 
throu^  dales,"  and  to  join,  in  the  evening, 
a  meny  group  of  bacchanalian  revellers. 
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His  eatablialvment  was  of  an  extensiTe  and 
superior  order;  his  landeau  was  of  the  most 
modem  construction,  and  his  greyt  of  the 
highest  blood.  His  manners,  howe?er,  were 
in  the  highest  order  gentlemanfy  towards 
strangeis,  and,  until  intimate  connexion  tore 
away  the  mask,  they  wore  the  most  impos- 
ing front;  while  to  the  poor  of  his  parish  he 
had  long  endeared  himself,  if  not  by  pasto- 
ral visits  and  ghostly  counsel,  by  liberally 
supplying,  whenever  requested,  their  tem- 
poral necessities. 

The  active  and  benevolent  mind  of  Capt. 
Aknold  did  not  allow  him  to  be  an  idle 
and  indifferent  spectator  here.  Hence, 
while  he  deplored  the  immoral  state  of  the 
parish,  and  of  the  person  who  was  appointed 
as  the  leader  of 

"  The  •acramental  bost  of  God'i  elect/' 
he  exerted  all  his  influence  for  their  welfare, 
and  became  extensively  serviceable  to  the 
interests  of  the  parishioners.  Repeated 
meetings  with  the  Reverend  Gentleman  had 
removed  the  coldness  of  formality,  and  even 
visits  to  the  parsonage  were  not  infrequent. 

An  affitir  of  importance,  of  a  parochial 
nature,  called  for  the  presence  or  the  mi- 
nister and  his  military  triend  at  a  distance. 
The  Cleigyman  venr  politely  requested  that 
the  Captain  would  mvour  him  with  his  com- 
pany in  his  carriage,  to  which  in?itatJon  the 
gallant  son  of  Mars,  with  something  like 
violence  to  his  own  feelings,  gave  consent. 

The  morning  of  the  (ky  on  which  the 
journey  was  to  be  commenced,  broke  forth 
.  with  more  than  usual  loveliness.  The  sober 
tints  of  autumn  tended  only  to  heighten  and 
give  efiect  to  the  beautiful  scenery  by  which 
the  Rev.  Mr.  W ^'s  dwelling  was  sur- 
rounded. The  vehicle  drove  up  the  smoothly 
rolled  gravelled  pathway,  a  livery  servant 
threw  open,  in  beau-mande  style,  the  arms- 
emblazoned  door,  and  the  two  leaders  took 
their  seats  on  opposite  sides  of  the  carnage ; 
thepawinff  steeds  proudly  lifted  up  their 
heads,  and  pricked  their  ears,  as  a  gentle 
twitch  of  the  reins  put  them  in  motion,  and, 
dashing  forwards,  the  stately  mansion  was 
soon  reduced  to  a  speck  in  the  distance. 
For  a  while  the  Captain,  with  the  eye  of  a 
Christian  philosopher,  surveyed  in  silence 
the  rich  scenery  which,  at  eveiy  turn  of  the 
load,  broke  upon  his  gratified  vision.  His 
mind  soared  rapidly  on  the  wings  of  con- 
templation up  to  the  great  Author  of  the 
whole,  while  his  soul  breathed  the  sublime 
language  of  our  great  epic  poet : 

*'  Tfaeie  are  thy  glorion*  works.  Parent  of  good, 
Almighty  I  Thine  this  unirertal  frame, 
Than  wondroDi  fair!     Thyself   how    wondroai 
then!*» 

T^e  thoughts  of  his  companion  were  evi- 
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dently  differently  employed.  Occasiooally 
he  referred  to  the  woody  dingle  (Mr  the  ex- 
tended plain,  and  reported,  with  uncommon 
volubility,  the  exccUent  sport  he  had  en- 
joyed there,  or  the  confounded  disappoint- 
ment which  he  had  there  encountered. — 
Again  and  again  the  Captain  endeavoured 
to  give  a  rational  turn  to  tne  tale  ^'  of  sport," 
and  to  direct  it  to  a  channel  more  congenial 
with  his  own  feelings, and  in  accordance  with 
the  profession  of  his  reverend  fellow  tra. 
velier;  but  all  his  attempts  were  unavailing. 
The  theme  upon  which  Mr.  W descant- 
ed was  one  which  he  feU — ^**  out  of  the 
abundance  of  his  heart  his  lips  spoke" — 
every  thing  with  him  seemed  wUvraUy  to 
turn  to  if. 

The  description  which  the  clerical  sports- 
man had  furnished  of  icenJt  lost,  hares  es- 
caping,  foxes  taking  earih,  bunglers  un- 
horsedf  flashes  in  the  pan^  and  a  thoosand 
other  matters  connSected  with  field.spocts, 
were  embellished  with  frequent  oathSf  *^  and 
mingled  with  impious  wishes.''  The  Cap- 
tain, finding  all  efforts  to  change  the  subject 
of  conversation  vain,  felt  U  obligatoiy  upon 
him  to  protest  against  the  oaths  which  were 
used.  He  was  however  aware,  that  this 
would  require  no  ordinary  skill,  so  that  it 
might  be  done  effectually,  without  giving 
offence.  At  length,  after  considerable 
hesitancy  as  to  the  mode  of  attack, — be 
addressed  himself  to  his  companion,  by 
saying,  "  Sir,  I  must  entreat  you  to  desist 
from  the  use  of  language,  which  is  so 
unbecoming  your  calling,  and  which  to 
my  own  feelings  is  peculiariy  offensive." 
He  was  met  with  a  half  good-natured, 
sarcastic  smile,  accompani^  with  the 
hacknied  declaration,  that  he  was  ^'  righ- 
teous  overmuch,*^  To  avoid,  however, 
argument  upon  the  subject,  which  he  was 
conscious  he  could  not  defend,  he  thought 
it  better  to  allow  it  to  ^  by  defoult,  mei^ly 
observing,  "that  if  it  really  pained  his 
friend's  squeamish  conscience,  he  would 
not  again  so  offend/'  The  Captain  po- 
litely thanked  him  for  his  attention  to  bis 
wishes,  and  the  conversation  again  became 
general. 

At  every  place,  where  they  had  stopped 
to  bait,  the  Clergyman  had  taken  pretty  freely 
of  his  fevourite  antidote  to  cold  and  diought, 
— brandy  and  water ;  and  to  thisdrcum- 
stance  might  (be  attributed,  more  than  to  a 
thorough  propensity  for  the  vice,  or  a  wish 
to  offend  the  Captain,  the  oaths  he  had 
uttered. 

Our  travellers  had  pursued  their  course 
the  whole  day,  with  tolerable  speed,  and 
as  the  shades  of  evening  were  gathering 
fast  around,  they  reached  a  small  town. 
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wlikh  laj  ia  their  route,  at  which  they  were 
under  the  necessity  of  remaining  for  the 
cighL  Tlie  ceachraan  drove  to  the  prin- 
cipal moy  where  they  alighted;  and  while 
the  Captain  and  his  fri^  walked  into  a 
warm  parlour,  the  horses  were  conducted 
into  a  coaiibrtable  stable.  A  violent  pull 
at  the  beU,  by  Mr.  W- — ,  brought  in 
Bommxface^  with  more  than  ordinary  speed, 
being  anxioos  to  meet  the  wishes  of  his 
impoitaiit  inmates.  Refieshments  having 
been  fitnushed,  and  cheerfuHy:  consumed 
by  the  sharp-appetited  guests,  the  landlord 
was  again  summoned  by  the  vociferation 
of  the  noi^  bell,  and  informed  of  the 
iDleotion  of  his  visitors  to  become  his 
tenants  for  the  night.  Making  an  unusu- 
ally low  cx>ngi6e,  he  assured  them,  with  un- 
ashamed sincerity,  how  much  be  felt  him- 
self hoQQared  by  their  company,  uid  how 
gratified  he  should  be  in  serving  them  to 
the  extent  of  his  ability.  He  regretted, 
however,  to  infoim  them  that  his  inn  did 
ool  afibrd  any  other  unengaged  accom- 
modatioD  than  a  two-bedded  room.  "A 
two-bedded  roomP*  thundered  out  the 
portly  rector, — ^and  then  with  an  oath  de- 
clared he  should  not  be  accommodated  in 
thai  way.  The  poor  inn-keeper  stood 
trembliDg  before  his  reverend  guest,  more 
abimed  at  the  prospect  of  losing  two  sudi 
valoable    customers,  than  at  the    sudden 

paroxysm  of  rage  into  which  Mr.  W 

nad  Allien.  Captain  Arnold  noticed  his 
trepidation;  and,  feeling  for  his  friend, 
mildly  desired  the  innkeeper  to  withdraw, 
and  thai,  in  a  tone  and  manner  perfectly 
€asy,  observed  as  follows:  "Mr.  W— i— , 
do  not  disturb  yourself  on  this  subject; 
I  have  frequently,  in  the  campaigns  in 
which  I  have  been  eiigaged  for  my  king 
and  country,  been  obliged  to  be  thankful 
for  much  worse  accommodation  than  this 
iDQ  win  afibrd. — A  blanket -smd  pillow  in 
this  large  arm-chair  will  serve  my  purpose, 
—where  I  have  no  doubt  of  sleeping 
soundly  until  the  morning; — you  can 
tfaerefcne  occupy  the  two  bedded-room 
yourself,  and  all  difficulty  on  this  head 
will  be  immediately  removed/' 

This  was  language  and  •conduct  for 
which  Mr.  W—  was  not  quite  pre- 
pared, and  at  first  he  felt  half-asharoea  of 
his  own  expression,  but  presently  recover- 
ing himself,  he  replied,  "No,  no,  Cap- 
tain, I  am  not  to  be  beaten  after  that 
&sbk)c,  we  win  share  the  room  between 
OS.''  "Tliis  was  soon  agreed  on,  and  the 
rejoiced  tapster  speedily  furnished  them 
with  a  guide,  who,  tripping  before,  con. 
dueled  them  to  thdr  chamber. 

The  incumbent  soon  disrobed  himself. 


I  notwithstanding  his  powerful  objection  to 
j  a  two-bedded  room.  The  Captain  was 
not;  however,  quite  so  expeditious;  for  a 
difficulty  had  now  presented  itself  to  his 
mind.  His  invariable  conduct,  before  be 
sought 

"  Natara**  twe^t  restorer,  balmy  aleep/' 

waiSj'to  reada'chapter  either  from  the  Old 
or  New  Testament,  and  by  solemn  prayer 
commend  himself  and  family  to  Him, 
"whose  eyes  neither  slumber  nor  sleep." 
To  do  so  now,  he  felt  assured  would  ex- 
pose him  to  the  charge  of  pharisaism 
from  his  reverend  friend;  and  not  to  do 
so,  would  be  to  wound  his  own  conscience. 
The  conflict  was  short,  he  determined  to 
attend  to  propriety,  and  leave  the  result  to 
the  Judge  of  principle.  He  accordingly 
drew  from  his  pocket  his  constant  com- 
panion, a  New  Testament,  and  atting 
down,'  piously  read  a  chapter  from  one  of 
the  Gospels,  after  which  he  bowed  his 
knees  before  the  Omnipresent  Deity,  sup- 
plicated with  fervour  his  blessing,  acknow. 
ledged  with  sorrow  his  sins,  and  with  gra- 
titude reviewed  the  mercies  he  had  re- 
ceived, and  then  retiring  to  rest, 

*'  Slept  noundly  'till  tbe  morning  light 

At  OD  tbe  boeom  of  hit  God/' 

On  drawing  aside  the  curtains  which 
surrounded  his  bed,  he  was  surprised  to 

find  that  Mr.  W ,  had  already  left  the 

room.  By  referring  to  his  watch,  he  found 
it  was  yet  eariy,  and  felt  some  considerable 
astonishment.  He  dressed  hastily,  and, 
after  performing  his  morning  devotions, 
descended  to  the  parlour,  in  which  he  had 
supped  on  the  past  evening.  On  entering, 
he  was  struck  at  beholding  the  reverend 
gentleman  walking  backwards  and  for- 
wards with  agitated  action,  while  bis 
countenance  bore  evident  expression  of 
restlessness  and  irritation. 

Captain  Arnold  courteously  wished  him 
"a  good  morning,"— and  inquired  if  he 
had  not  slept  well  ?  «  Slept  T'— vociferated 
his  companion,  <'who  the  devil  could 
sleep,  while  you  were  makine  a  fuss  widi 
reading  and  praying  all  night?" — He  again 
paced  the  room  with  increased  agitation, 
while  his  friend  expressed  his^  sincere 
regret,  if  he  had  disturbed  him;  accom- 
panied with  an  assurance,  that  he  was  not 
aware  his  voice  had  even  arisen  to  a 
whisper.  Such  indeed  was  the  fact; — 
but  without  regarding  the  apology  ofieied, 
or '  without  answering  it,— he  rejoined, — 
'^  I  pray  as  well  as  you,  sir, — I  pray  once 
a  week,  without  making  all  this  ado 
about  it,  and  that  is  sufficient." — Hie 
Captain  perceived,  that  to  enter  into  dis- 
cussion on  the  point  at  issue,  for  .the  pre- 
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aeoty  wooid  produce  oo  beneficial  effects, 
and  therefore  softening  down  his  offence 
as  much  as  possible,  and  bearing  with 
christian  temper  the  wrath  of  his  fellow, 
he  resolved  to  watch  a  favourable  oppor- 
timity,'at  some  future  period,  to  advert  to 
the  subject. 

An  unusual  gloom  hung  over  the  coun- 
tenance of  tlie  clergyman  during  breakfast, 
and  when  they  entered  the  carriage,  the 
same  feeling  was  displayed ;  so  that  they 
pursued  their  journey  in  silence,  excepting 
at  some  few  intervals,  when  it  was  broken 
by  a  few  disjointed  common-place  obser- 
vations. 

They  were  returning  from  the  second 
day's  journey,  when  Captain  Arnold,  who 
hacl  been  for  some  time  silently  gazing 
upon  and  pitying  his  companion,  felt  con- 
siderably agitated  by  the  thought  of  losing 
the  favourable,  and,  perhaps,  only  oppor- 
tunity he  might  ever  have,  of  spring 
closely  to  him  on  the  subject  of  religion. 
He  accordingly  commenced,  and  for  some 
time  appeared  to  be  heard  with  cold  indif- 
ference, when  suddenly  Mr.  W  ■, 
turned  half  round,  as  if  indignant  at  the 
kindness  displayed  towards  him.  The 
hopes  of  the  Captain  appeared  all  blighted. 
To  pursue  his  conversation  furtlier,  he  con- 
ceived would  be  vain ; — when  he  perceived 
his  friend  place  his  elbow  upon  his  knee, 
and  leaning  his  pale  cheek  upon  his  hand, 
tears,  which  were  sought  to  be  concealed, 
flowed  silently  down.  Tliis  caught  the 
attentive  gaze  of  the  anxious  soldier. 
Transporting  emotions  flowed  through  his 
soul.  He  hailed  the  noiseless  stream  as 
a  harbinger  of  coming  joy.  He  did  not, 
however,  appear  to  ol^erve  the  tears  which 
fell;  but  left  them  to  work  their  own 
effects,  not  doubting  that  his  prayers  and 
exertions  had  been  rendered  mstrumental 
in  affecting  the  mind  of  his  clerical  fellow- 
traveller. 

They  reached  the  inn  at  which  they  had 
slept  on  the  last  night  but  one  before; 
when,  on  entering  tlie  parlour,  the  first 
question  asked  of   the   landlord,  by  Mr. 

W ,  was,  "  Is  your  two-bedded  room 

vacant?*'  On  being  answered  in  tiie 
affirmative,  he  turned  to  the  Captain,  and 
witli  an  affectionate  smile,  inquired,  '<  Will 
you  object,  Captain  Arnold,  to  sleep  in 
the  two-bedded  roomf'  "Not  in  the 
least,  my  dear  sir,"  replied  his  friend. 
**  Indeed,  if  it  accord  wiUi  your  wishes,  I 
shall  most  certainly  prefer  it.'' 

No  further  explanation  took  place ;  but 
after  supper,  they  retired,  as  on  the  pre. 
vious  evening ;  when,  on  being  left  alone, 
the  clergyman,  placing  his  hand  on  the 


Captain's  shoulder,  taid,  in  a  tone  of  the 
most  subdued  character,  "Captain,  yon 
know  how  to  pray  for  yourself,  wiU  you 
pray  for  mer — ^Astonishment  and  joy 
mingled  their  efforts,  and  united  their 
influence  so  powerfully,  as  nearly  to  over- 
come the  pious  Captain.  He  was  ynable 
immediately  to  articulate  a  sound. 

Hav'mg  somewhat  recovered  himsdf,  he 
affectionately  pressed    the    hand  of  Mr. 

W J  at  &e  same  time  congratulating 

him  on  tlie  change  which  had  been 
wrought  on  his  mind ;  and  kneeling  toge- 
ther, he  wrestled  with  God  for  him,— -in 
all  the  eloquence  of  heart-felt  sensibility— 
and  with  all  the  irresistibility  of  vigorous 
faith.  Ibe  convulsive  emotions  of  the 
penitent  'were  seen,  and  audible.— Tbey 
retired;  each  to  his  bed,  but  not  to  sleep. 
No  1  the  desire  of  Mr.  W ,  for  infor- 
mation was  astonishing. — A  light  surpass- 
ing the  brightness  of  the  mid-day  sun 
hsd  shed  its  luminous  rays  across  his  mind. 
"  Tell  me.  Captain,  about  this  new-birth, 
or  explain  to  me  what  it  means,"  was  his 
contifwed  language.  Never  was  teacher 
more  successful  or  more  happy  to  instruct, 
never  was  pupil  more  docile  and  anxions 
to  learn,  than  the  Captain  and  his  friend. 
Tlie  tilings  which  had  been  taught  and 
listened  to  in  former  days  as  a  tads,  now 
appeared  to  be  remembered  and  under- 
stood. A  peculiar  aptitude  to  compre- 
hend the  things  of  God  possessed  Uie  midd 
of  the  convert. 

They  reached  home  on  the  following 
night,  when  the  first  question  asked  by 

Mr.  W ,  of  his  servant,  vras,— "b 

Mrs.  W well  ?  how  are  the  chiWren?" 

The  servant  stood  lialf  confounded,  gazing 
at  his  master  with  open  eyes  and  mouth : 
doubting  if  he  were  not  suddenly  deranged. 
Had  he  inquired  how  Didoy  Seraphy  Splaihy 
Fortune,  or  some  other  of  hjs  dogs  or 
horses,  were,  no  astonishment  would  have 
been  excited ;— but  to  ask  after  his  wife 
and  children,  was  past  comprehension. 
It  was  what  had  never  been  heard  before. 
At  length  the  servant  stammered  out,— 
Mistress,  sir,  is  I  believe  well;  I  have 
not  heard  of  any  accident  be&lling  her, 
sir." 

He  pafoed  the  servant  before  he  had 
concluded  his  speech,  and  with  the  Cap- 
tain entered  the  drawing-room.  There 
sat  his  too  much  neglected  wife,  sur- 
rounded by  three  or  four  blooming  chil- 
dren. With  a  half  frantic  eagerness 'Ite 
embraced  each  in  turn,  dropping  a  tear 
on  their  cheeks  as  he  kissed  them,  and 
then  turning  to  his  wife,  he  said,  "My 
dear,  we  wiU  have  family  prayer  to-oight," 
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Mis.  W ,  tunuDg  upon  him  her  aifec- 

tiofiale  pleading  eye,  mildly  replied, — ^''Oh, 

Mr.  W y  do  not  kt  us  add  hypocrisv 

to  an  our  other  sins."    **No,  my  dear, 
rejoined    die     now    sincerely    kind    Mr. 

W ^  I  am,  I  trust,  no  hypocrite.  I  will 

read  a  portioD  from  the  sacred  volume, 
aod,  continued  he,  tumiog  to  Captain 
Arnold, — *'My  friend  here,  will  pray 
with  us." 

Id  a  few  words  an  explanation  was 
given  to  hia  thankful  wife,  and  the  bell 
was  nmg.— A  aenrant  entered:  "John, 
said  his  Master,  ''go  to  my  study,  and 
bnog  me  the  Bible.''  ''The  Bible,  sirr' 
related  John,  doubting  if  his  ears  had 
Doi  deceived  him.  "Ah,  John,  you  may 
well  ask  if  I  mean  the  Bible,*'  replied  Mr. 

W ,  "  Yes,  go  and  bring  me  that  too 

\qo^  n^ected  book." — ^The  servant  dis- 
appeared, and  while  he  was  gone  (or  the 
Kbie,  the  bell  was  again  rang  for  the  other 
serranla.  They  came  with  some  degree 
of  misgiving  into  his  presence,  endeavour- 
ing to  call  to  mind  what  they  had  doiie, 
and  to  receive,  as  they  expected,  a  severe 
lepnmand,  as  was  not  unusual  with  him. 
Tbey  were,  however,  additionally  surprised, 
wfaoi  he  kindly  desired  Uiem  to  take  each 
a  seat,  while  he  read,  with  peculiar  em- 
phasis and  solemnity,  a  portion  from  the 
word  of  God.  Hie  Captain  prayed,  and 
the  evening  dosed  in  a  way  that  none  had 
tverwilne»ed  in  that  dwelling  before. 

Friday  came,  and  on  the  following  Sab- 
bath, Mr.  W would  have,  as  usual, 

to  meet  his  flock  in  the  ^church.  He 
entered  ins  study ; — tumed  'Over  a  heap  of 
aemonsy  one  by  one,  exclaiming  to  him* 
self,  as  he  threw  aside  his  former  exhibi- 
lioos, — ''that  vrill  not  do, — that  is  not 
proper,— Aat  is  vrretched."— "  Is  this  (he 
sgbed)  the  trash  with  which  I  have  been 
so  k)Qg  in  the  habit  of  feeding  the  souls  of 
my  people,  or  rather  starving  them  with  a 
shadow  of  the  bread  of  life? — I  will, 
however,  no  more  so  insult  God,  and  ruin 
the  people  of  my  charge." 

Perpuezed  ai»d  confounded,  lie  deter- 
Uflnined  lo  ofier  an  apology  to  his  people, 
cm  the  following  Sabbath,  for  not  having  a 
ienooa  for  them,  on  the  ground  of  his 
recent  joum^— and  so  dismiss  them.  The 
(ky  arrived,  and  he  entered  the  desk  in 
the  morning,  and  in  an  impressive  tone, 
never  before  heard  from  him,  read  the 
service.  There  was  something  even  about 
his  appearance  and  manner,  so  perfectly 
oewttid  strange  to  the  people,  tnat  they 
^ped  with  wonder,  scarcely  believing 
the  evidence  of  their  senses.  He  ascended 
the  pulpit,  and  commenced  by  stating  his 


regret  that  he  had  not  had  time  to  prepare 
a  discourse  agreeably  to  his  present  views 
of  trath. — In  undisguised  simplicity,  he 
informed  them  of  his  recent  cnange,  the 
means,  its  nature,  and  its  effects,  and 
declared  he  had  been  among  them  as  a 
wolf  in  sheep's  clothing,  but  that  he  now 
determined,  by  tlie  grace  of  God,  to  be  a 
tme  minister  of  the  gospel  which  he 
believed ;  walking  in  and  out  before  them 
in  uprightness,  and  feeding  them  with 
knowledge,  and  with  the  bres^  of  life. 

Thus  he  continued,  for  half  an  hour  or 
more,  preaching  Christ  to  the  people, 
without  taking  a  text,  or  being  aware  that 
he  was  performing  the  woiic '  which  he 
pledged  himself  hereafter  to  accomplish. 
Overpowered  at  last  by  his  feelings,  he 
burst  into  tears,  and,  descending  from  the 
pulpit,  was  met  by  his  weeping  friends, 
who,  hanging  upon  his  arm,  or  surrounding 
his  person,  accompanied  him  into  the 
vestry. 

His  church  was  soon  filled  with  such  as 
worshipped  God  in  spirit  and  in  truth; 
and  he  still  labours,  it  is  believed,  with 
growing  pleasure,  and  increasing  success, 
in  his  Master's  vineyard,  blessing  the  time 
that  he  first  met  with  the  pious  Captain 
Arnold,  or  slept  in  a  two.bedded  room. 


THE  BLESSINGS  OF  AFFLICTION. 

"  It  it  better  to  go  to  the  home  of  mourning,  than 
to  go  to  the  hoate  of  feaeting."— Bco.  vli.  t. 

When  perplexed  with  the  cares  of  this 
life,  or  disgusted  with  its  frivolous  pursuits, 
we  look  around  in  search  of  some  other 
consolation,  as  a  source  of  happiness. 
When  having  drunk  deeply  of  the  cup  of 
afBiction,  the  heart  is  wounded  by  its  sor- 
rows, and  the  world  withdraws  its  sympa- 
thy, then  are  we  best  prepared  to  think 
seriously  of  that  which  appertains  to  oQr 
eternal  welfare.  But  when  prosperity  holds 
out  her  ensnaring  hand,  ana  the  earth  con- 
fers all  its  honours  and  allurements/  then  is 
man  loo  prone  to  forget  that  this  worid  is 
but  a  caravansanr.  Then  does  he  cling 
with  a  blind  afl^ction  to  that  which  is 
deceitful,  and  build  his  hopes  upon  unstable 
foundations.  Then, alas!  are  the  interests 
of  an  hereafter  banished  from  the  mind,  as 
unwelcome  guests  of  another  world.  For 
as  Cowper  justly  sings, — 

*'  Pleasure  U  deaf  when  told  of  future  pain, 
And  sounds  prophetic  are  too  rough  to  snit 
Ears  long  accustomed' to  the  pleasing  lute.** 

Julia  D —  was  the  gayest  of  a  fashionable 
and  dissipated  circle.  Deprived  of  the 
instructions  of  a  parent  at  an  early  age,  she 
had  been  brought  up  without  restraint,  ar  ' 
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left  to  rove  at  liberty  in  search  of  pleasure. 
In  penon  she  was  lovely;  her  sparkling 
eyes  betrayed  the  intelligent  countenance, 
her  smiling  lips  the  heart  that  was  unsoured 
by  mortification.  Though  her  education 
had  imparted  much  that  was  showy  and 
superficial,  yet  she  was  by  no  means  defi- 
cient in  intellectual  attainments.  .  Beautiful, 
rich,  and  amiable,  she  could  not  be  desti- 
tute of  admirers,  who  would  pour  into  her 
car  the  language  of  flattery.  Yet,  with  all 
that  seemed  necessary  to  confer  earthly 
felicity,  she  was  not  what  the  world  called 
her,  or  what  she  herself  wished  to  be, 
happy.  A  burst  of  feeling,  an  exhilarating 
flow  of  spirits,  often  enlivened  her  coun- 
tenance, yet  as  often  would  the  vacancy  of 
an  idle  hour,  or  the  silence  of  solitude, 
whisper  that  there  was  ''one  thing  needful.'' 
It  was  the  want  of  this  requisite,  that  im- 
paired  her  seeming  joy  in  this  moment, 
and  launched  her  out  into  all  the  ^trava- 
gancies  of  gaiety  in  the  next. 

It  was  about  this  period  that  she  was  on 
the  eve  of  being  united  to  one  in  every 
respect  her  equal.  Whatever  might  have 
been  her  feelings  with  regard  to  the  gaiety 
and  dissipation  in  which  she  lived,  this  last 
circumstance  engrosse<t  her  utmost  soul, 
and  formed  one  of  the  strongest  ties  that 
bound  her  to  this  world.  Without  narrat- 
ing all  the  intermediate  incidents,  it  may 
only  be  observed,  that  when  the  full  con- 
summation  of  her  happiness  seemed  to  be 
not  only  in  prospect,  but  near  at  hand,  she 
was  visited  .with  affliction  and  grief.  He, 
on  whom  her  earthly  felicity  depended,  was 
suddenly  cut  off,  and  carried  to  the  silent 
grave. 

To  those  who  have  been  brought  up  in 
the  school  of  adversity,  calamitous  events 
do  not  excite  that  unulleviated  sorrow, 
which  rends  the  hearts  of  those  on  whom 
the  phial  of  misery  is  poured  when  in  the 
midst  of  their  most  joyful  prosperity.  Julia 
felt  the  blow  keenly.  The  chastening  hand 
of  Providence  haa  torn  away  the  object  of 
her  love,  that  object  which  had  entwined 
around  her  heart's  inmost  joys.  She  was 
like  some  gay  flower  on  tlie  mountain's 
brow,  on  which  the  unfeeling  storm  has 
poured  its  fuiy,  that  still  retains  existence, 
even  when  despoiled  of  its  beauty.  She 
pined  in  secret.  None  coidd  sympathize, 
tor  none  could  conceive  the  ardour  of  her 
affection.  The  condolence  of  the  world 
was  disgusting ;  it  made  her  deeply  sensi- 
ble of  the  want  of  one  to  whom  she  could 
pour  out  the  sorrows  of  her  soul. 

The  sceptic  would  have  arraigned  the 
decrees  of  Providence.  He  would  have 
regarded  the  bereavemept  not  only  as  cruel, 


but  unjust,  and  have  plunged  headlong  into 

the  vortex  of  dissipation. 
**  One  part,  one  little  part,  we  dimly  uan 
Thro*  the  darlc  medium  of  life's  feverith  drnm, 
Yet  dare  arraig^n  the  whole  stapeudoaa  dUd, 
If  but  that  little  part  incongraoa*  leem.* 

BtaUie*  MiuUrel. 

But  God  seeth  not  as  man  seeth.  It  is 
a  good  thing  to  be  afflicted ;  and  so  Julia 
felt.  The  world  had  lost  all  its  charms. 
Its:  pleasures  had  satiated;  its  frivolities 
had  lost  their  enchanting  spdl.  With  a 
heart  broken  in  affliction,  where  could  she 
turn,  but  to  that  neglected  source  of  all 
goodness  ?  Well  would  it  be,  if  all  would 
"  consider  in  the  day  of  adveisity,"  and 
hail  thQ  chastening  rod,  as  that  which  brings 
the  wandering  tsouLback  to  its  doty.  Ba\ 
more  than  this,  serious  reflection  had  coo- 
yinced  her  of  the  impropriety  of  the  dissi- 
pation in  which  she  had  lived,  and  led  her 
to  form  those  resolutions  which  she  has 
never  since  broken. 

Tlioui^h  the  expression  of  her  beautiful 
features  is  still  melancholy,  yet  it  is  that  of 
subdued  sorrow.  Those  sparkling  eyes 
that  once  flashed  with  the  brilliant  conisca. 
tions  of  wit  and  youdiful  animation,  dow 
beam  forth  with  a  mild  devotional  fleeliDg, 
that  indicates  the  entire  change  within.  She 
bears  in  her  countenance,  that  humility, 
seriousness,  and  sweetness  of  disposition, 
which  is  one  of  the  surest  indexes  of  the 
Christian's  heart.  This  is  not  all:  her 
benevolence  and  charity  to  the  distressed, 
and  her  religious  consolations  to  the  afflicted, 
have  endeared  her  virtues  to  the  humble 
sons  of  poverty. 

Now  her  heart  can  adore  the  mercy  of 
the  all-wise  Creator  in  thus  weaning  man 
from  his  too  close  affection  to  the  world  by 
the  hand  of  affliction,  so  that  he  may  ap- 
proach to  behold  the  neglected  hce  of  Him 
who  is  ever  gracious  and  long-«ufferiAg. 
And  now  that  she  has  tasted  of  ^  the  impe- 
risliable  joys  which  spring  from  religion,  she 
can  see  thkt  the  cares  and  pleasures  of  this 
life  are  indeed  "vanity  and  vexation  of 
spirit"  Yea,  like  the  gorgeous  ice-bergs 
of  the  Arctic  seas,  that  glitter  beneath  the 
noontide  ray,frtetted  with  pinnacles  of  every 
hue,  even  like  this  perishad)le  fabric,  whose 
glory  is  fast  dissolving  away,  are  all  the 
honouR  of  wealthy  b^ty,  or  grace,  that 
deck  the  votaries  of  this  worid.  But  the 
gloiy  of  the  followers  of  holiness  in  this  life, 
is  like  the  lustre  of  th6  pale  evening  star, 
which  sprang  into  being  at  the  creation,  and 
will  beam  forth  from  its  silver  throne,  till 
the  heavens  shall  pass  away  as  a  scroll ; 
while  in  the  World  to  come,  it  shall  blaze 
with  unextinguished  lustre  through  eternity. 

Beacomfi^ld.  J.  A.  B. 
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PBOFAKATIOK  OF  THE  LORD  S  DAY  IN 
LOKDON. 

Ill  col.  1077  of  Tol.  XI.  fhis  important 
sobiect  was  iotrodaced  to  the  notice  of  our 
readen^  and  the  pictaie  which  a  survey  of 
die  Metropolis  presented,  was  truly  appal- 
ling Hie  secretaries  of  the  same '*  Christian 
loslnictioD  Society/'  having  lately  published 
a  drcnkr  letter^  addressed  to  mmisters  of 
the  gospel  of  every  denomination,  request- 
iog  their  mutual  co-operation  in  attempt- 
ing to  arrest  the  progress  of  this  alarmmg 
ei^  we  sdect  from  it  the  following  extract. 

**  We  address  you  as  Fellow-Christians, 
gready  esteemed  and  beloved ;  but  at  the 
same  time  as  Fellow-Christians  possessed 
of  cammasiding  infloence,  and  to  whom 
the  Head  of  tli^  church  has,  in  a  peculiar 
manner,  entrusted  the  interests  of  his  king- 
dom. A  mightier  power  does  not  exist 
under  heaven  than  tliat  with  which  you  are 
invesled,  and  wtnch  it  is  possible  for  you 
toGEert.  Nothii^  could  stand  against  a 
eombmatioii  of  evangelical  principle  and 
coosectaled  talent,  like  that  which  you 
might  exhibit ;  nor  is  there  any  result,  how- 
ever  grand  and  momentous,  which  might 
not  lie  achieved  by  means  of  such  a  con- 
fedoacy.  It  is  for  you  to  fix  the  standard 
of  practical  virtue. 

''The  sul>)ect  upon  which  we  are  anxious 
to  fix  your  immediate  and  serious  consider- 
ation, is  that  of  the  Lord's  Day.  We 
make  our  appeal  in  its  behalf  to  the  impres- 
sions and  experience  of  your  own  bosoms. 
It  is  a  season  hallowed  and  endeared  to 
your  best  feelings,  by  a  thousand  sublime 
and  detightiu]  associations. 

^Of  &e  manner  in  which  the  Sabbath  is 
spent  in  many  parts  of  our  city,  you  are  not 
ignorant.  While  the  appearances  presented 
by  a  lew  of  the  most  public  and  respect- 
^le  thonNighfiires,  woukl  seem  to  intimate 
that  it  is  a  hallowed  season,  you  need  only 
tnra  into  some  of  the  m<ne  retired  districts 
dnring  the  eailier  part  of  the  day,  or  nay  a 
viHt  to  any  of  tne  surrounding  suburbs 
toward  its  dote,  in  order  to  receive  a  widely 
difisent  impression.  At  the  time  when 
you,  and  the  several  flocks  over  whom  the 
Hd^  Gbost  hatii  made  you  overseers,  are 
repairioe  to  the  Sanctuary,  hundreds  of 
t^t^M^^n^"^**  are  busily  employed  in  worldly 
avocations,  buying  and  selling  and  jgetting 
gUD;  and  the  hours  of  your  evening  wor- 
,  slop  are  hours  devoted  by  them  to  amuse- 
'  meit,  Toluptuousness,  and  intoxication. 
The  substance  acquired  in  the  morning,  is, 
at  nig^  squandered  away  in  the  tavem  and 
the  brodiel ;  and  in  this  Christian  country, 
and  Ihts  the  most  enlightened  metropolis  of 


Europe,  never  are  scenes  of  such  gross  and 
appalling  wickedness  exhibited,  and  never 
are  such  mournful  and  disgusting  spectacles 
of  human  degradation  to  be  witnessed,  as 
on  the  dav  professedly  set  apart  for  religious 
purposes! 

"Surely,  Sirs,  the  consideration  of  a  &ct 
so  melancholy,  and  yet  so  palpable  and 
notorious,  is  calculated  to  excite  alarm; 
and  occupying  as  we  do  a  position,  where 
many  of  its  most  flagrant  instances  are  con- 
tinually coming  before  us,  ypu  cannot  feel 
surpri»sd  that  we  should  be  the  subjects  of 
intense  and  ever-wakefiil  anxiety  respecting 
it,  and  deeply  concerned  that  it  should 
engage  the  serious  attention  of  others. 

"  There  is,  however,  reason  to  apprehend, 
that  the  evil  we  deplore  is  not  confined  to 
the  haunts  of  iniquity,  or  peculiar  to  the 
ignorant  and  impious.  It  is  greatly  to  be 
feared,  that  even  among  professors  of  evan- 
gelical religion,  ideas  and  practices,  utterly 
at  variance  with  tlie  sacredness  of  the  Sab- 
bath, have  become  lamentably  prevalent; 
and  that  where  it  may  not  be  openly  pro- 
fimed,  it  is  in  innumerable  instances,  for, 
veiy  far,  from  being  reverenced  and  sanc- 
tified as  it  ought  Are  not  many  of  those, 
accustomed  to  attend  upon  your  holy  minis- 
trations, and  called  too  by  the  name  of 
Jesus,  chargeable  with  spending  not  a  few 
of  its  precious  hours  in  idleness,  in  unpro- 
fitable and  unseasonable  conversation,  in 
paying  or  receiving  visits,  and  in  entertain- 
ing company,  or  seeking  to  be  themselves 
entertained  ?  Are  not  many  of  those  who 
sustain  the  important  character  of  Masters 
and  Mistresses,  guilty  of  great  negligence 
in  their  selection  of  individu^  to  serve 
them ;  and  of  yet  greater  negligiepce  in  their 
treatment  of  the  spiritual  and  eternal  inter- 
ests of  such  individuals,  when  brought 
under  their  care,  and  introduced  into  their 
households  ?  Are  not  many  of  those  who 
keep  their  shops  open  on  the  Lord's  Day, 
and  can,  vrithout  shame,  transact  their  usual 
business,  emboldened  by  the  thought,  that 
much  of  what  they  get  during  that  hallowed 
season,  comes  from  professors  of  godliness, 
or,  at  least,  from  regular  attendants  upon  the 
preaching  of  the  gospel ;  while  the  godly 
and  conscientious  man,  who  nobly  and 
resolutely  refi^ins  firom  his  wonted  occupa- 
tion, and  shuts  out  the  world  from  his  house, 
and  would  shut  it  out  from  his  heart,  is 
thus  deprived  of  the  gain  to  which  the  New 
Testament  declares  him  entitled  ?  Mark  x. 
29.  1  Tim.  iv.  8.  Are  not  many  of  those 
whom  we  behold,  during  the  intervals  of 
public  worship,  parading  our  streets  and 
our  squares,  and  the  fields  of  our  vicinity, 
for  the  mere  sake  of  personal  enjoyment,  the 
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younger  brandies  of  religious  families? 
And  among  the  thousands  of  both  sexes, 
who,  as  regulariy  ai  the  Sabbath  returns, 
form  themselves  into  parties  of  pleasure, 
and  repair  to  the  scenes  of  gaiety  and  dissi- 
pation, are  not  hundreds  the  apprentices  of 
persons  whose  piety  it  would  be  most 
uncharitable  to  doubt — persons,  perhaps, 
standing  high  in  the  esteem  of  the  Christian 
world,  and  eminent  for  liberality  and  zeal  ? 
''  O  ye  servants  of  the  living  God  !  these 
things  ought  not  to  be. — We  complain  not 
of  your  exertions,  and  let  us  not  be  under- 
stood  as  insinuating  that  you  have  been 
deficient.  Had  your  endeavours  been  duly 
appreciated,  and  had  the  spirit  of  those 
truths  which  you  are  accustomed  to  en- 
force been  imbibed,  tlie  moral  aspect  of 
society  must  have  become  very  different  from 
what  it  is.  But  we  ask,  Can  nothing  more 
be  done  ?  We  want  a  grand  simultaneous 
movement  in  reference  to  the  Sabbath.  In 
effecting  such  a  movement,  you  must  be 
tlie  prime  agents.  It  were  useless,  and  per- 
haps  worse  than  useless,  to  secure  the 
entorcement  of  human  laws,  if  there  be  not 
the  operation  of  a  higher  and  holier  law — 
that  law  of  truth  and  of  love,  the  nature  of 
whid)  you  are  appointed  to  unfold,  and  the 
influence  of  which  you  must  be  instrumen- 
tal of  bringing  to  bear  upon  the  conscience 
and  the  heart.  It  is  in  the  Church  that,  in 
this,  as  in  almost  every  other  respect,  reform 
must  begin.  The  Church  is  not  what  she 
ought  to  be.  The  Church  is  not  doing  her 
duty,  either  to  herself  or  to  the  world.  If 
she  were,  instead  of  acting  upon  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  world,  as  is  now  so  frequently 
the  case,  the  world  would  be  compelled  to 
act  upon  her  prindples.  Suffer  us  then, 
with  all  affection  and  earnestness,  to  in- 
treat  that  you  will  assiduously  and  con- 
stantly seek  to  bring  about  and  promote  a 
revival  of  genuine  godliness  in  the  different 
societies  with  which  you  may  be  connected; 
and  especially  that  you  will  keep  the  claims 
and  pnvileges  of  the  Sabbath  always  in  tlie 
thoughts  and  imaginations  of  your  people. 
Suffer  us  to  intreat  that  you  will  give  your- 
selves no  rest  until  you  see  them  roused  to 
a  proper  sense  of  its  importance — a  correct 
appreciation  of  its  value — a  right  discharge 
of  its  duties — and  that  deep  concern  for  its 
improvement,  which  ought  never  to  be 
absent  from  a  Christian's  bosom;  and 
until,  when  thinking  of  them  at  its  com- 
mencement or  its  close,  or  when  looking 
upon  them  as  assembled  in  the  sanctuary, 
you  can  feel  an  unwavering  assurance  that, 

"  IT  IS  THE  SABBATH  OF  THE  LORD  IN  ALL 
THEIR  DWELLINGS," 

**  May  the  Spirit  of  wisdom  and  of  power 


abundantly  rest  upon  you  I  In  making  this 
communication,  we  have  discharged  what 
we  considered  a  duty  devolving  upon  us, 
and  redeemed  a  pledge  recently  given  to 
the  public.  Should  it  conduce  iu  any 
measure  to  the  stirring  up  of  yoor  minds, 
and  so  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  iropor. 
tant  object  we  have  at  heart,  we  ^ali 
exceedingly  rejoice,  and  account  ouiselves 
greatly  honou^." 

John  Blackburk, 
John  Pitman, 
January,  1830.  Secretaries. 


■  ESSAY  ON  HONOUR. 

The  love  of  praise  is  one  of  the  strongest 
and  most  influential  of  the  human  passions : 
it  appears  to  be  as  natural  as  the  love  of 
existence ;  and  in  some  cases  it  even  shews 
itself  to  be  a  stronger  principle.  But  this 
passion  has  shared  very  extensively  in  our 
common  depravity ;  none  appears  so  blind 
and  erring.  In  judging  of  the  trae  nature 
of  honour,  and  its  legitimate  sources,  the 
reason  of  most  'men  appears  to  be  as  per- 
verted and  besotted  as  it  can  be.  Thus 
numbers  are  ashamed  of  that  which  is 
man's  highest  glory,  namely,  piety;  and 
glory  in  that  which  is  his  foulest,  nay, 
his  only  disgrace,  that  is,  sin.  Or,  in  the 
expressive  language  of  scripture,  "  Their 
glory  is  in  their  shame.'*  Beyond  this 
point  of  mental  and  moral  d^dation, 
there  can  certainly  be  no  progress. 

In  attending  to  the  nature  of  honour, 
we  must,  first  of  all,  apprise  ourselves  of 
the  important  distinction  there  is  between 
honour  bettowedj  and  honour  deserved : 
these  form  two  different  sorts  of  honour; 
they  are  distinct  when  united;  but  they  are 
often  separated.  Praise  is  sought  by 
many,  and  is  often  conferred  upon  those 
who  neither  merit  it,  nor  care  to  merit  it. 
It  is  not  this  extensive  honour— if  I  may 
be  so  allowed  to  name  it— that  I  design  at 
present  to  contemplate,  but  rather  that 
which  is  intrinsic  and  proper,  or  that 
which  makes  men  worthy  to  receive  honour 
from  others.  . 

What,  then,  is  the  true  sourtje,  or  sources, 
of  dignity  and  glory  in  the  human  cha- 
racter ? 

In  the  discussion  of  this  question,  we 
roust  lay  down,  and  constantly  recognizei 
the  following  principle  or  axiom,  namely, 
that  the  true  excellence  or  importance  oj 
any  being  consists,  \st,  in  its  capacittfjor 
the  enjoyment  of  happiness  ;  and  idlyj  "» 
its  capahilities  of  communicating  hapjnn^^^ 
to  others;  including  also  the  liisj^sttm 
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m'  iadmaiitm  to  employ  these  jHAoert  for 
this  emL  Tlierefore  any  action,  or  habit, 
or  €odowiiieDt,  whether  of  the  mind  or 
body— whether  natural  or  acquired — or,  in 
a  word,  whatever  appertains  to  our  cha« 
lacter  or  conduct,  couters  honour  upon  us 
just  hi  proportion  as  it  contributes  to  our 
happiness,  and  to  our  ability  to  promote 
the  happiness  of  others.  The  application 
of  this  plain  principle  to  all  the  received 
sources  of  honour,  will  enable  us  with  cer- 
tainty to  perceive  how  fiir  they  are  entitled 
to  be  thus  regarded. 

It  will  also  be  useful  in  this  inquiry  to 
recoUeet  another  very  important  principle, 
aameiy,  thai  as  the  Divine  Beingr  is  the 
iotiree,  so  he  must  be  the  standard  bf  all 
excellenoe,  and  that  consequently  the 
iniman  character  is  dienified  in  the  same 
proportion  it  resembles  the  Divine.  These 
two  pfriodples  perfectly  harmonize ;  for  all 
the  majesty  and  glory  of  God  may  be 
referred,  either  to  the  boundless  happiness 
of  his  nature,  or  to  his  infinite  power  and 
perfect  willingness  to  communicate  happi- 
ness to  his  creatures.  When  God  made 
man,  he  aoogfac  for  no  original  or  pattern 
out  of  kimaelfy  but  he  made  him  **  in  his 
own  image.'*  '  Here,  then,  is  the  true  honour 
ef  man,  to  be  like  his  Maker :  first,  in 
wtoral  rectitude;  secondly,  in  correct  tV 
tdUgence  ;  and  lastly,  in  diose  accidental, 
or  rather  providential  endowments,  which, 
though  they  constitute  no  part  of  his  real 
worth,  are  yet  valuable  as  means,  or  in- 
;  of  exercising  his  real  talents,  and 
his  real  worth. 

rectitude^  or  holiness,  is  un- 
q^KstfODably  the  noblest  attribute  of  man : 
in  the  absence  of  this,  no  one  can  be  either 
happy  or  usefol ;  it  is  that  which  gives  to 
all  odier  ezeellendes  their  value ;  it  must, 
tbetefore,  be  reg^ed  as  the  basis  of  wliat- 
ever  dignifies  the  human  character. 

Moral  rectitude  is  botli  internal  and 
extenud,  lliat  which  is  internal  consists 
in  correct  and  related  affections,  or 
parity  of  heart.  If  we  are  the  subjects  of 
the  pori^,  our  supreme  affections  will  be 
phced  on  God ;  we  shall  love  him  as  the 
lof,  and  adore  him  as  the  greatest  of 
beiogs,  and  intensely  desire  and  valae  his 
bnm  as  our  chief  good.  Our  attachment 
to  inferior  beings  and  things  will  be  regu- 
hled  by  their  excellenoe,  or  their  iraport- 
lace  to  oar  own  wd&re;  but  all  our 
cnihly  attachments  will  be  of  a  subordinate 
daraoler;  all  deeply  imbued  with,  and 
onder  the  control  of,  the  spirit  of  piety. 
In  our  esteem,  the  excellent  of  the  earth 
win  he  those  who  manifest  most  love  to 
God  and  his  truth,  but  for  all  mankind  we 
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shall  cherish  a  feeling  of  benevolence,  which 
will  lead  us  to  seek  their  welfare.  The 
hapniness  of  others  we  shall  think  of  as 
much  importance  as  our  own,  and  much 
more  important  than  our  temporary  plea^ 
sure,  which  we  sliall  never  repine  to  forego 
for  the  sake  of  promoting  the  essentud 
welfare  of  our  fellow-creatures. 

From  this  heavenly  disposition  will  spring 
all  its  kindred  graces  of  humility,  meekness, 
forbearance,  aind  forgiveness  of  injuries, 
patience,  and  courage;  for  '^charity  suf- 
tereth  long,  and  is  kind — charity  envieth 
not— charity  vaunteth  not  itself,  is  not 
puffed  up,  doth  not  behave  itself  unseemly, 
seeketh  not  her  own,  is  not  easily  provoked, 
thinketh  no  evil ;  rejoiceth  not  in  iniquity, 
but  rejoiceth  in  the  truth ;  beareth  all 
things,  believeth  all  things,  hopeth  all 
things,  endureth  all  things."  But  rectitude 
of  conduct  will  not  fail  to  result  from  purity 
c^  heart :  our  whole  temper  and  conduct 
will  accord  with  the  pnnciples  of  tnith, 
justice,  kindness,  and  temperance;  and 
being  deeply  sensible  that  it  is  "  not  in 
man  to  direct  his  steps,'*  we  shall  thank- 
folly  receive  God's  holy  law,  as  revealed  in 
his  word,  as  a  'Mamp  to  our  feet,  and  a 
lantern  to  our  path,"  oiligiently  labouring  to 
follow  its  light,  and  conform  to  its  direc- 
tions. Now  the  individual  whose  moral 
character  accords  with  this  description, 
however  humble  may  be  his  condition  in 
life,  or  scanty  his  stores  of  knowledge,  is  a 
truly  honourable  character.  He  resembles 
God  in  his  most  glorious  perfections ;  he 
has,  therefore,  the  honour  of  being  approved 
by  God,  and  esteemed  by  all  the  wise  and 
good. 

Next  to  piety  and  virtue,  sound  learning, 
and  mental  superiority,  greatly  elevate  and 
ennoble  the  human  character.  By  this  I 
mean,  a  mind  expanded  by  useful  know- 
ledge, and  improved  by  the  exercise  of  its 
own  powers.  • 

.  A  rational  nature  is  the  grand  charac- 
teristic of  man,  as  distinguished  from  mere 
animals :  from  it  results  his  moral  agency, 
his  capacity  for  religion,  and  all  his  noblest 
affections,  talents,  and  actions.  The  mind 
is  susceptible  of  interminable  improve- 
ment; insomuch,  that  education  makes  as 
striking  a  difference  between  one  man  and 
another,  as  reason,  in  its  unimproved 
state,  makes  between  men  and  animals. 
Place  an  individual,  who  has  enjoyed  and 
improved  all  the  advantages  of  a  liberal 
education,  whose  reasoning  powers  are 
sharpened  and  disciplined  by  long  and 
well-diiected  exeroise,  and  whose  mind  is 
enriched  by  all  that  is  usefol  in  the  empire 
of  knowledge,— place  such  a  peison,  I  say 
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beside  an  illiterate  peasant,  or  ao  ontu. 
tored  savage,  and  the  unmeasuiable  infe* 
riohty  of  the  latter  will  be  instantly  appa- 
rent. When  piety  and  purity  of  heart,  and 
intellectual  superiority^  are  united  in  the 
same  person,  they  elevate  him  to  the  (iist 
rapk  in  the  gradation  of  human  dignity; 
their  union  is  necessary  to  the  advantageous 
display  of  botlt. 

Knowledge  without  virtue  is  useless, 
often  dreadfully  mischievous;  and  virtue 
depends  upon  knowledge  for  its  existence, 
and  can  never  arrive  at  any  maturity  in  a 
contracted  mind.  When  learning  is  asso- 
ciated with  piety,  it  contributes  greatly  to 
the  happiness  of  its  possessor,  and  to  his 
ability  to  do  good ;  when  it  coexists  with 
depravity  of  heart,  as  is  often  the  case,  its 
value  is  highly  questionable ;  it  will  be  a 
scourge  to  its  possessor,  and  an  engine  of 
mischief  to  others. 

The  next  step  in  human  exaltation  is 
the  possession  otpoioer ;  by  which  I  mean, 
the  influence  or  cbntn^  over  others,  which 
is  imparted  by  wealth,  commanding 
talents,  exalted  rank,  and  official  authori^. 
No  worldly  good  is  so  excessively  over- 
rated by  mankind  in  general,  as  power; 
none  presents  so  Oascinating  an  aspect. 
This  is  evident  from  the  fact,  that  ambition, 
which  is  the  passion  that  reaches  after  it,  is 
the  strongest  of  all  others, — none  rouses 
the  energies  of  the  mind  so  much,  excites 
to  such  surprising  efforts,  or  hurries  the 
Ticious  to  greater  excesses.  Power  may  be 
lawfully  desired  as  a  means  of  doing  good, 
but  those  who  desire  it  for  this  sole  pur- 
pose, who  expect  no  happiness  from  it  but 
the  happiness  of  exercising  a  benevolent 
disposition;  who  are  well  aware  of  the 
^lemn  responsibility  it  brings  with  it ;  and 
withal,  of  the  spiritual  danger  that  is  to  be 
apprehended  from  it,  as  an  incentive  to 
pnde  and  oppression,  will  never  manifest 
their  desire  for  it  in  the  form  of  ambiUon, 
but  in  a  form  much  more  moderate,  and 
with  much  less  of  eagerness. 

Ambition  may  be  characterized  as  a 
blind,  headstrong,  mischievous,  and  de- 
praved passion.  It  is  blind;  for  while  it 
attributes  to  the  object  of  its  pursuit  a  false 
importance,  it  is  ignorant  of  its  true  value. 
It  is  headstrong;  usually  spuming  the 
suggestions  of  reason,  and  conducting  itself 
by  no  rules  of  moderation.  It  is  mif- 
chievous ;  it  has  been  the  scouige  of  man- 
kind :  it  has  fllled  the  world  with  desola- 
tion, groans,  and  wretchedness.  Where 
avarice  has  slain  its  hundreds,  ambition  has 
butchered  its  millions, — yea,  millions  have 
been  sacrificed  to  the  ambition  of  a  single 
And  it  is  a  depraved  principle  in 


its  very  nature;  for  self-will,  pride,  and 
revenge,  are  its  very  elements. 

Power,  abstractedly  considered,  implies 
no  real  excellency  of  nature ;  but  when  it 
is  exercised  benevolently  and  judiciously,  it 
confers  honour  on  its  possessor,  by  calling 
into  exercise  his  virtues  and  talents* 
The  dignity  of  power  also  varies  with  the 
varying  sources  from  whence  it  originates. 
That  which  arises  purely  from  mental  supe« 
riority  is  of  a  higher  onler,  and  entitles  to 
greater  homage,  Oian  that  which  results  hom 
rank,  wealth,  or  office.  Power  is  honour^ 
able,  from  the  consideration  that  it  is  a 
shadow,  though  faint,  of  the  infinite  domi* 
nion  of  Jehovah ;  for  this  reason,  it  is  to  be 
honoured  even  when  placed  in  the  bands 
of  the  worthless.  Another  reason,  why  the 
outward  expression  of  respect  should  not 
be  withheld  from  vrorthress  characters, 
when  entrusted  with  legitimate  authority, 
is,  because  the  end$  of  such  autliorily  can 
seldom  be  answered  without  it  The  value 
and  benefits  of  power  depend  considerably 
on  public  veneration.  And  it  can  scarcely 
happen,  that  an  office-bearer  can  be  d^ 
spised  without  the  office  itself  being 
degraded. 

Dignified  connexions  is  another  sonice 
of  honour.  Every  thing  belonging  to  a 
dtstinguislied  character  is  usually  regarded 
with  a  sort  of  veneration.  In  most  cases, 
this  can  be  accounted  for  on  no  rational 
principle ;  but  is  one  of  the  singular  efiects 
of  the  association  of  ideas.  It  is  not, 
however,  surprising,  that  our  respect  for  an 
eminent  individual  should  be  transferred  to 
his  relatives  and  friends;  because- it  is  not 
unnatural  to  suppose,  that  such  persons 
will  resemble  him  in  those  qualities  which 
command  our  esteem.  We  are  led  also  to 
believe,  that  the  person  whom  he  honouiv 
with  his  confidence  and  friendship,  must, 
on  that  very  account,  possess  some  valuable 
qualities. 

To  be  allied,  whether  by  blood  or  fiieod- 
ship,  to  persons  of  eminent  piety,  learn- 
ing, or  power,  is  no  honour  whatever  to 
those  who  have  nothing  else  to  recommend 
them,  and  who  know  not  how  to  turn  this 
circumstance  to  their  advantage ;  but,  to  a 

Serson  possessed  of  the  excellence  which 
oes  not  depend  on  circumstances,  for  its 
existence,  such  alliances  are  really  honour- 
able, because  they  will,  in  various  ways,  be 
beneficial  to  himself,  and,  by  adding  weight 
to  his  character,  they  wiU  augment  his 
power  of  doing  good  to  others. 

It  is  in  this  latter  particular,  that  all  the 
honour  of  titles  consists.  When  a  title  is 
conferred  as  a  mark  of  public  esteem, 
for  meritorious  services,  or  eminent  abilities, 
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tkoogh  of  DO  foal  irahie  in  itaelf,  yet  it  is 
faoDOOfable  to  its  poneasor,  as  a  symbol  of 
raal  exoeUttoe ;  and,  by  the  hold  which  it 
fas  oo  public  yeneratiODy  it  enables  him  to 
taaaoas  his  real  talents  with  more  effect 
It  is  therefore  obvious,  that  all  the  honour 
which  results  from  wealth,  power,  con* 
nexioD,  titles,  and  much  of  human  learning, 
k  entirely  of  a  dependent  and  subordinate 
kind.  A  pore -heart,  and  a  sound  mind, 
aie  the  proper  glory  of  man;  by  the 
fbnaer  we  resemble  the  Deity  in  his  perfect 
lectitnde,  by  the  latter  in  his  infinite  intel* 
ligence.  lliis  is  real  worth ;  and  the  out- 
waid  cttcomstances  in  which  it  is  placed, 
do  not  in  the  least  alter  its  nature.  When 
these  are  absent,  or  absent  to  a  considerable 
extent,  all-  the  external  advantages  of  opu- 
lence, aatboffity,  rank,  and  titles,  are  empty 
and  worthless. 

As  utility  is  the  (est  by  which  the  quality 
of  oar  dispositions  and  endowments  must 
be  tried,  toe  satne  must  be  applied  to  our 
actions. 

Pkayer,  smcerely  performed,  I  scruple 
not  to  pronounce  the  most  dignified  of  all 
the  actions  of  man ;  for,  not  to  dwell  upon 
die  honour  of  being  permitted  thus  to 
approach  the  Almighty,  higher  and  more 
nnmenMis  benefits  result  from  this  exercise 
than  fiom  any  other,  it  has  a  direct  and 
powerful  tendency  to  advance  the  soul  in 
the  knowledge  and  love  of  God,  as  well  as 
in  every  other  virtue ;  it  therefore  at  once 
promotes  our  highest  interest,  and  commu- 
nicates the  best  qualification  for  doing  good 
to  odien.  The  same  commendation,  in 
rather  a  lower  degree,  is  due  to  the  exercise 
of  self-investigation,  selMenial,  reading 
and  hearing  tli^  word  of  God,  and  all  other 
acts  of  devotion,  together  with  all  such 
cxereises  as  are  cdculated  and  intended  to 
ptomole  our  piety  and  virtue.  Private 
ads  of  devotion  and  beneficence  are  gene- 
rally thought  to  have  the  most  excellence. 
Hence  Dr.  Young  has  said, 

*  Tb0  scervt  icts  of  men,  if  noble,  far 
Thm  iM»bi0st  oltbeir  Uvfi.*' 

But  I  woold  observe,  that  if  public  acts 
«if  devotion  are  performed  with  perfect 
parity  and  sincerity  of  intention,  they  are 
equally  as  valuable  as  those  that  are  secret ; 
floy,  I  should  think,  more  so ;  for  in  devo- 
tioos  absolateiy]^private,  none  but  conscien- 
tiofis  motives  and  spiritual  views  can  have 
place ;  whereas  in  such  as  are  public,  there 
are  Strang  temptations  to  permit  the  ^^  single 
eye"  to  he  inflamed  by  vanity,  and  clouded 
hf  cainal  views.  He  therefore,  who,  in  the 
performance  of  any  public  act  of  piety  or 
beneficence,  can  effiectually  withstand  this 
lemplalioo,  and  Biaintain  perfect  upright- 


ness of  purpose,  discovers  a  nobler  soul 
than  he  could  have  done  in  any  action 
necessarily  private. 

"Rie  exercise  of  the  passive  virtues  holds, 
perhaps,  the  next  ptoce  in  the  scale  of 
oonourable  actions.  To  despise  human  ap  • 
plause,  and  decline  woiidly  honours  when 
offered ;  to  be  easy  under  unmerited  op- 
probrium, as  far  as  it  does  not  affect  our 
public  usefiilness;  meekly  to  endure  in- 
sults ;  to  be  dispassionate  with  the  furious, 
and  gentle  even  when  justly  provoked ;  in 
a  word,  to  sustain  the  diversined  ills  of  life 
with  unrepining  patience  and  cheerfulness ; 
these  are  virtues  which,  as  they  are  the 
most  difficult  to  acquire  and  sustain,  the 
most  fiiendlv  to  our  own  and  the  peace  of 
socie^,  so  they  are  the  most  honourable  of 
all  others. 

The  value  of  these  passive  virtues  is  evi- 
dent, if  we  consider,  that  if  they  were  uni- 
versally exemplified,  mankind  would  be  a 
society  of  fiiends,  and  the  worst,  and  per- 
haps the-  greatest  part,  of  human  misery 
would  have  no  existence.  It  is  remarkable 
also,  that  these  gentle  virtues  were  more 
strikingly  exemplified,  and  more  strongly 
enjoined,  by  our  blessed  Saviour,  than  the 
more  stem  and  active  ones, — a  sufficient 
proof  of  their  superior  excellency.  It  is 
true,  our  Lord  displayed  a  courage  always 
undaunted,  and  occasionally  heroic;  a 
firmness  sometimes  approaching  to  seve- 
rity, but  ever  dignified ;  and  an  industry 
the  mo^  devoted  and  unwearied :  yet  still 
the  most  illustrious  part  of  his  character  is 
to  be  looked  for  m  his  display  of  the 
softer  virtues;  these  are  always  the  most 
prominent  feature  in  his  conduct.  And 
every  truly  great  character  must  be  formed 
after  (his  perfect  model  of  true  greatness. 

Direct  efforts  to  benefit  mankind  are 
ever  to  be  expected  in  a  traly  honourable 
character.  Two  particulars  are  here  in- 
cluded: 1st,  The  incessant  endeavour  to 
improve  our  talents,  or  our  means  of  doing 
good.  Learning,  strength  of  understand- 
ing, professional  dcill,  w^th,  and  influence, 
are  all  susceptible  of  interminable  improve, 
ment:  and  2dly,  The  judicious  and  vigor- 
ous employment  of  these  talents  in  di- 
minishing the  misery,  and  augmenting  the 
happiness,  of  mankind. 

jAiat  beneficence  which  ministers  to  the 
spiritual  wants  of  bur  fellow-creatures,,  is 
certainly  of  the  noblest  order.  Hence,  the 
most  honourable,  because  the  roost  useful 
character  on  earth,  is  a  pious,  zealous,  and 
talented  minister  of  the  gospel.  We  do 
not  indeed  grudge  the  immortal  Howard 
the  title  of  Philanthropist,  which  the  whole 
world  have  agreed  to  give  him;  but  who 
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would  deny,  that  his  great  contemDoruyi 
the  immortal  Wesley,  was  a  philaDthrppiat 
of  a  much  higher  order.  In  parity  and 
loftiness  of  principle,  in  self-denial,  and  in 
self-devotion  to  their  respective .  depart- 
ments of  beneficent  activity,  they  are  enti- 
tled to  equal  praise;  but  in  the  honour 
which  results  from  the  actual  diffusion  of 
benefits,  and  production  of  happiness, 
scarcely  a  comparison  can  be  instituted. 
The  difference  in  favour  of  the  latter  is  as 
great  as  is  the  difference  between  blessings 
merely  physical  and  temporal,  and  those 
which  are  moral  and  everiasting.  Yet, 
after  all,  the  true  dignity  of  human  actions 
consists  not  so  much  in  the  actual  amount 
of  good  origmated,  as  in  the  faithful  and 
conscientious  application  of  our  talents  and 
means,  whatever  they  may  be,  to  that  de- 
partment of  useful  exertion  which  Provi- 
dence has  assigned  us.  Tlieyamier  often 
depends  gready  upon  circumstances,  and 
upon  a  superior  agency ;  the  UUter  can 
'  only  result  from  rectitude  of  heart. 

Judicious  industfy,  in  an  honest  busi- 
ness, is  honourable,  because  it  is  useful 
both  to  the  individual  himself  and  to 
society.  Idleness  is  invariably  disgraceful; 
for  it  IS  useless  at  the  best.  An  industrious 
man,  whose  calling  is  honest,  is  a  useful 
xnember  of  society,  although  it  may  be 
mean;  but  an  idle  man  is  a  mere  ex- 
crescence, as  useless  to  society  as  a  wen  is  to 
the  animal  system. 

We  have  already  adverted  to  the  erro- 
neous and  monstrous  judgment  which  the 
majority  of  mankind  form  of  the  true 
sources  of  honour.  In  proof  of  this  I 
remark,  that  many  value  themselves,  and 
are  valued  by  others,  for  their  wealth,  style 
of  living,  the  splendour  of  their  furniture, 
dress,  equipage,  &c.  Others  scruple  not  to 
boast  of  their  dexterity  in  the  arts  of  seduc- 
tion, overreacliing,  and  dishonest  craf\. 
Drunkards  have  been  heard  to  refer  to 
their  feats  of  intoxication  in  a  strain' of  self- 
satisfaction  and  boasting ;  as  if  they  thought 
it  glorious  to  have  drunk  a  large  quantity  of 
liquor  without  being  choked.  Swearers, 
too,  have  often  been  noticed  to  s))out  forth 
their  profaneness  and  blasphemy  with  an 
air  of  vanity  and  self-importance,  as  if  they 
expected  the  worid  to  applaud  them  for 
daring  to  insult  the  Almighty. 

But  the  strangest  example  of  human 
degradation  and  stupidity  on  the  subject  of 
honour,  is  fumishea  by  that  class  of  men 
called  duellists.  These  beings,  too,  emphati- 
cally style  themselves  men  of  honour. 
They  are  also,  in  general,  educated  and 
accomplished  \vAmd\ii\s;  and  so,  it  seems, 
a  man  may  be  an  accomplished  villain^  an 


educated  fool,  a  polished  barbarian.  Nim, 
when  these  men  of  honour  receive  an 
affront  from  one  of  tfieir  equals,  instead  of 
aspiring  to  the  glory  of  '*  passing  by  a 
transgression,''  they  know  cSf  do  way  of 
ouuntaining  their  honour,  but  by  attempt- 
ing  the  life  of  him  who  has  ofiended  them, 
and,  in- so  doing,  risking  their  [own ;  and 
thus  the  intentional,  and  sometimes  the 
actual  commission  of  the  double  crime  of 
suicide  and  murder,  is  thought  to  wipe  the 
blot  from  their  character,  and  to  entitle 
them  to  take  their  rank  in  society  as  m  esi 
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ON  READXHG. — NO.  IV. 

(ConHnuudfrom  e»1. 227.^ 

Sceptical  and  infidel  worics  bear  the  front 
of  their  father,  the  arch  apostate,  upon  every 
page.  Pride  is  conspicuous  on  their  fore- 
neaid,  and  throughout  their  countenance  de- 
fiance lowers  over  the  meek  and  lowly  insti- 
tutes of  the  Lamb  slain  for  the  sins  of  men. 
Boldness  and  self^x>nfidence  march  in  their 
periods,  replete  with  insinuations  and  as- 
sertions, which  they  ever  and  anon  hurl  at 
the  foundation  of  the  Christian's  hope,  in 
order  to  undermine  and  batter  down  the 
strong  tower— the  name  of  the  Lord — He 
who  died  for  all  men ;  while  reason  and  ar- 
gumentation, far  in  the  back  ground^  seem 
pigmies, 

"  Unsafe  witbin  tbe  wind  of  tblt  commotion.'* 

Yet  many  of  these  pretend  to  be  founded 
upon  the  volume  of  inspiration,  and  to  draw 
from  this  fountain,  doctrines  suited  to  the 
nature  and  fitness  of  things,  and  calculated 
to  meet  the  unceasing  wants  of  men,  while^ 
instead  of  this,  they  proclaim  doctrines  no 
where  to  be  found  in  the  word  of  God ; — 
doctrines  calculated  to  subvert  tbesaoed 
volume  itself,  and  ,'every  christian  institute 
contained  therein,  and  erect  a  pompoua 
fabric,  lofly  and  commanding,  out  or  the 
dictates  of  men.  Of  these  doctrines,  a  mi- 
nister of  Christ  once  said,  '<  l^iey  are  things 
which  any  man  having  common  sense  might 
say,  but  no  man  of  common  sense  would 
say  such  things.** 

An  affectation  or  deep  learning,  consum- 
mate wisdom,  and  great  aculeness  of  re- 
search,  pervades  these  works,  while  it  is 
obvious  to  truly  learned  men,  that  they  are 
throughout  weak  and  unsatisfoctory,  and  that 
the  writers  rather  jump  to  conclusions  than 
arrive  at  them  by  the  straight  path  of  argu- 
mentation. Yet,  such  is  the  depravity  of 
the  human  heart,  that  thousands  read  with 
avidity  these  productions,  and  multitudes  of 
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toebeliete  tiieniy  wtthont  understanding 
die  nbyeds  od  which  th«y  treat  **  The 
anal  miDd  is  enmity  against  God  :  for  it 
isootsabject  to  the  law  of  God,  neither 
indeed  cm  be.'' — Romans  Tiii.  7. 

This  ittiing  prio<»ple  of  the  human  heart, 
enmit]f  against  God,  is  no  ivbere  more  con. 
spicooasly  displayed  than  by  the  parties 
who  dchgfak  in  the  reading  <^  these  works. 
For  enmity  against  God  leads  to  enmity 
ajpuBSt  his  pore  and  holy  word;  and  as 
these  woiks  tend  to  lessen  the  purity  of  the 
dime  woid  by  explaining  or  sneering  away 
id  s|»itoBli^,  so  ttiey  thereby  lower  it  down 
to  the  vitialra  appetites  of  miankind .  With 
all  the  semblance  of  wisdom,  they  teach 
men  to  pique  themselyes  upon  the  elevated 
gnxiod  they  have  taken,  (far  above  the  vul- 
gar GsntiDg  held  of  praying  Christians,)  which 
restores  to  them  that  dignity  and  conse- 
qoenoe  in  creation,  so  genial  to  pride,  and 
»  remote  from  the  hateful  and  demeaning 
doctrines  of  the  £adl,  and  aloof  from  the 
hnmiliating  intervention  of  a  Saviour.  What 
a  fool's  paradise  is  this  1  created  to  be  blown 
amy  by  the  breath  of  affliction  or  the 
podab  of  eternity,  which  in  a  moment  may 
appear,  and  ere  lo>ng  will  appear,  and  open- 
ing realities  to  the  soul,  chase  this  transitory 
visioo  back  to  its  original  night  I 

To  build  is  one  thing ;  to  pull  down  is 
asoiher.  A  headstrong  mob  may  demolish 
inadsnrthe  fabric  which  callcfd  forth  the 
skiU  of  the  first  architects,  and  cost  the 
bboor  of  a  hundred  men  during  a  thousand 
days.  Here  we  have  the  acts  of  men 
vith  men ;  bat  the  acts  of  men  opposed  to 
the  Infinite,  hare  results  widely  different 
from  these.  Man  may  and  does  frequently 
deoiolish,  according  to  his  own  view  of 
thiDgs,  the  edifices  whidi  have  been  erected 
by  Jehovah :  but  his  edifices  are  instinct 
with  life ;  and  while  men,  however  muUitu- 
diooas  and  strong,  triumph  in  the  idea  that 
tbcy  have  achieved  their  demolition,  they 
rae  again,  and  stand  op  in  their  originsd 
teigth,  uninjured  by  the  rude  assault,  and 
in  their  torn  assail,  appal,  and  overwhelm 
the  adveisaries. 

This  is  true  to  the  veiy  letter  with  the 
void  of  God :  men  may  and  often  do  tri. 
umph  in  the  idea  that  they  have  utterly 
orertmned  this  living  word ;  whereas  it  \s 
merely  quiescent  for  a  moment,  for  in  an 
hair  they  tlunk  not  of,  it  will  arise,  and  ter- 
fibly  appal  their  souls  with  the  spectre  of 
^  resurrectioo.  When,  therefore,  we  deal 
with  the  living  word,  we  deal  with  a 
feality,  wfaid),  tike  the  God  vrho  gave 
it,  is  unaltered  and  unalterable.  Jesus  said, 
*'Thiiik  not  that  Iiun  come  to  destroy  the  law 
or  the  prophets:  I  am  not  come  todestroy. 


but  to  fulfil.  For  verily  I  say  unto  you, 
Till  heaven  and  earth  pass,  one  jot  or  one 
tittte  shall  ra  no  wise  pass  from  the  law,  till 
all  be  fulfilled.  Whosoever,  there$>re,  shall 
brea^c  one  of  these  least  commandments,  and 
shall  teach  men  so,  he  shall  be  called  the 
least  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven :  but  who- 
soever shall  do  and  teach  diem,  the  same 
shall  be  called  great  in  the  kingdom  of  hea- 
ven. For  I  sav  unto  you,  That  except  your 
righteousness  shall  exceed  the  righteousness 
of  the  scribes  and  nharisees,  ye  shall  in  no 
case  enter  into  the  Kingdom  of  heaven.'' — 
Matt.  V.  17  to  20.  What  madness  then  are 
sceptical  and  infidel  writings  1  they  will 
recoil  upon  and  overwhelm  the  writers 
themselves,  and  that  at  no  distant  period 
from  their  production. 

It  is  tnie,  this  catastrophe  is  often  veiled 
to  us  by  the  shades  of  death.  X)avid  ex- 
claimed, *'  I  saw  the  prosperity  of  the 
wicked:  for  there  are  no  bands  in  their 
death;  but  their  strength  is  firm.  They 
are  not  in  trouble  as  other  men ;  neither 
are  they  plagued  like  other  men.  There- 
fore pride  compasseth  them  about  as  a 
chain."— Psahn  Ixxxiii.  But  he  afberwards 
adds,  '<  I  went  into  the  sanctuary  of  God  ; 
then  und^tood  I  tlieir  end.  Surely  Thou 
didst  set  them  in  slippeiy  places:  Thou 
castedstthem  down  into  destraction.  How 
are  they  brought  into  desolation  as  in  a 
moment  I  Thev  are  utterly  consumed  with 
terrors.  As  a  dream  when  one  awaketh  ; 
so,  O  Lord,  when  T^ou  awakest,  Iliou 
shalt  despise  their  image." 

What  useful  purpose  then  can  the  read- 
ing of  such  worics  as  these  subserve  ?  Some 
will  answer,  "  I  love  to  know  what  can  be 
said  upon  such  a  subject."  In  the  exereise 
of  caution  and  circumspection,  an  inquiring 
mind  may  read  them  with  such  a  view  as 
this,  and  receive  no  harm ;  yea,  warned  br 
their  arrogance,  he  may  estimate  a  meek 
and  quiet  spirit  at  a  higher  price  than  he 
did  before;  but  can  this  be  imagined  by  the 
most  sanguine  liberal,  to  be  the  general  result 
of  sceptical  and  infidel  reading  ?  No  1  no  I 
A  man  who  constantly  reads  such  works 
must  himself  be  a  sceptic  or  an  infidel, 
whether  he  has  discovered  it  or  not  A 
man  is  often  the  last  to  discover  his  own 
errors;  such  a  reader  may  fancy,  therefore, 
that  all  is  well,  white  all  who  know  him 
mourn  his  fall.  Fuel  added  to  a  flame  in- 
creases the  intensity,  until  the  heat  melts 
down  every  fusible  substance  within  its 
reach;  and  can  a  depraved  heart  escape 
the  fusion,' when  daily  exposed  to  such  an 
ordeal?  How  many  dip  into  these  works, 
who  are  enticed  forwardf,  until  the  appetite 
I  is  increased  in  the  using,  and  they  can 
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relish  no  other,  but  feast  upon  them  to 
surfeiting  and  niin  I 

Tlie  besetting  errors  of  the  age  in  which 
we  live,  are  scepticism  and  infidelity; 
these  arise  out  or  what  is  termed,  **  the 
march  oC  intellect."  Men  are  more  gene- 
rally informed  in  this  age,  than  in  any 
other  recorded  in  history,  and,  alas,  more 
proud,  more  confident,  and  more  resolute. 
Seminaries,  wherein  every  species  of  in* 
struction  are  given,  abound ;  and  learning 
is  put  upon  the  shortest  route  to  eminence : 
hence  we  have  numbers  of  eminently 
learned  men,  and  multitudes  of  every 
grade,  from  these  down  to  the  A-B-C- 
darian.  ^'The  schoolmaster  is  abroad,^' 
every  youth  may  sip  of  tlie  fountain,  and 
numbers  take  copious  draughts  at  his 
hands,  of  the  bitter  as  well  as  the  sweet 
waters ;  for  this  fountain,  by  the  inventions 
of  men,  contrary  to  the  pure  fountain  of 
life,  is  so  constructed,  that  it  does  at  the 
same  head  send  forth  sweet  vrateis  and 
bitter. 

The  same  seminary  sends  out  the  Infidel 
and  the  Christian;  the  same  bishop  lays 
his  hands  upon  the  evangdical  candidate 
for  holy  oitlers,  and  the  sceptical  can- 
didate, who  merely  professes  what  he  does 
not  really  beKeve ;  because  each  is  quali- 
fied by  the  rules  of  the  schools,  having  his 
due  portion  of  human  learning ;  the  same 
church  frequently  contains  a  true  minister 
of  Christ,  and  a  mere  woridling  priest, 
unequally  yoked  together  in  the  same  ser- 
vices, each  reading  the  same  form  of 
devotion  in  the  presence  of  the  living  God. 
Thus  does  the  schoolmaster  take  the  field, 
marshal  his  hosts,  command  the  march  of 
intellect,  and  make  a  forward  movement, 
in  complete  armour,  towards  the  enemy. 
But,  alas,  instead  of  a  united  onset  upon 
the  opposing  army,  his  forces  break  into 
bands,  neadei  by  potent  leaders,  and  each 
combats  each  with  might  and  main ;  some 
having  actually  wheeled  completely  round, 
and  joined  the  arch  apostate  against  the 
Prince  of  life.  •*Wnen  Gre^  meets 
Greek,  then  comes  the  tug  of  war."  Here 
then  we  have,  marshalled  in  the  field, 
Greek  against  Greek,  headed  on  the  one 
side  by  me  prince  of  the  power  of  the  air, 
with  all  his  subject  hosts,  and  on  the  other 
by  the  Prince  of  Life,  with  the  power  of 
the  Holy  Spirit ;  ours,  therefore,  is  the  age 
when  deeds  of  prowess  must  be  done,  or 
darkness  will  triumph,  and  the  prince 
thereof  reign  without  a  rival  over  men. 

Tlie  battle  is  begun,  shouts  of  victory 
already  ascend  from  each  of  the  contending 
hosts;  for  many  a  partial  overthrow  has 
taken  place,' and  deeply  is  tlie  field  san- 


guined with  the  blood  of  the  slain.  On 
which  side  do  I  mean  to  enlist  ?  Tliis  is 
a  question  which  every  man  ought  to  ask 
himself:  and  to  this  question  it  behoves 
every  man  to  obtain  a  direct  answer  ftona 
his  own  soul,  lb  write  for  scepticism  or 
infidelity,  is  to  fight  for  the  prince  of  dark-^ 
ness :  to  pore  over  such  writmgs,  is  to  pay 
the  warriors  for  their  services  in  the  field  t 
with  might  or  vrith  money,  to  aid  such  a 
cause,  is  rebellion  against  the  Prince  of 
life.  Choose  ye,  therefore,  life  or  death ; 
both  are  before  you,  and  the  Great  Arbiter 
is  at  hand;  a  reward  according  to  their 
works  is  with  Him,  and  however  quiescent 
He  may  be  at  the  moment.  He  will  arouse 
Himself  to  reward  His  fiuthfiil  ones,  and 
to  deal  out  vengeance  on  the  enemy. 
^^  Therefore  take  imto  you  the  whole 
armour  of  God,  that  ye  may  be  able  to 
vrithstand  in  the  evil  day,  and,  having  over- 
come all,  to  stand.  Stand,  therefore,  hav* 
ing  your  loins  girt  about  with  truth,  and 
liaving  on  the  breastplate  of  righteousness  ; 
and  your  feet  shod  with  the  preparation  of 
the  gospel  of  peace;  above  all,  taking 
the  shield  of  faith,  wherewith  ye  shall  be 
able  to  quench  all  the  fiery  darts  of  the 
wicked.  And  take  the  helmet  of  salva- 
tion, and  the  sword  of  the  Spirit,  which  is 
the  word  of  God  :  praying  always  with  all 
prayer  and  supplication  in  the  Spirit,  and 
vratching  thereunto  with  all  perseverance 
and  supplication  for  all  saints,''  £ph.  vi. 
(To  be  continued.) 

THE  COVENTRY  SOCIETY,  POE  THE  ABOLI- 
TION OF  HUMAN  SACRIFICES  IN  INDIA. 
(February  29d,  1830.) 
Ik  Feb.  1829,  a  public  meeting  was  held 
in  tlie  County  Hall,  in  this  city,  to  petition 
pariiament  for  the  abolition  of  the  Suttee ; 
at  which  the  worshipful  the  Mayor  pre- 
sided. The  petitions,  which  were  very  nu- 
merously signed,  were  presented  by  one  of 
the  membera  for  the  city,  and  the  highly 
respected  Bishop  of  this  diooese.  Variom 
petitions  to  pariiament  were  presented 
during  the  last  session,  and,  among  them, 
three  were  fromfemalety  which  were  fiivour- 
abljr  received.  A  similar  society  has  been 
formed  in  London  and  Birmingham.  It 
would  be  gratifying  to  state,  that  every 
county  in  the  United  Kingdom  possessed 
at  least  one  such  Institution. 

On  this  subject,  and  otheis  of  equal 
importance,  and  kindred  connexion,  several 
very  interesting  publications,  namely,  **  The 
Suttee's  Cry  to  Britam;"  "Tlie  Pilgrim's 
Tsx  in  India;"  ^Infimticide  in  India ;'^ 
"  India's  Cries  to  British  Humanity,"  &c. 
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mder  the  patrona^  of  this  society,  have 
been  widely  ctrcu1$2ed. 

From  India,  daily  deBled  with  ionooent 
blood  shed  like  water,  intdligence  of  an 
wlasa!taB%  desciipiioo  is  communicated. 
Ibe  feDoiviDg  letter  has  been  received  by  the 
Seadaiy,  from  ttie  private  Secretaiy  of  Lord 
W.;B«Diiiick,  dftted  GovermnenUHouae, 
Cakutti,  Dec.  23,  1828 :— ''  I  am  directed 
to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  to 
tbe  Goveraor-Geoeial,  dated  the  7th  of 
Aphl  fast.  His  lordship  desires  me  at  the 
nme  time  lo  present  to  you  his  best  thanks 
for  the  copies  of  your  pamphlets  which 
aoconpanied  it,  and  to  assure  you  that  the 
one  on  the  Suttee  question  relates  to  a 
flDb)ccty  which  has  engaged  his  particular 
^tenlioQ.''  Tbe  Missionaries  in  Calcutta, 
and  its  vidnity  have  petitioned  the  Cover- 
Bor-Gcnend  on  the  subject  of  tbe  Suttee. 
It  appears  by  a  communication  from  Ben- 
gal, bearing  dale  Feb.  17, 1829,  that  some 
pnibibiloiT  tegulations  have  been  actually 
iaaued.  LeCtera  from  Seiampore  and  Cal- 
cntta,  in  May  and  Jiily  last,  do  not  mention 
ifaia  nrohibitibo  of  Suttees;  it  appears, 
ifaerelore,  probable,  that  it  is  on  a  limited 
leale,  oa  «»  eipertmeji/.  This  however  is 
afrcftof  great  importance.  The  following 
Ddice,  says  a  Missionary  in  India,  in  March, 
1829,  appears  daily  in  the  papers: — <<  The 
Govcraor-Oeneial  invites  the  communica- 
lioa  of  all  suggestions  tending  to  promote 
any  bian^  of  national  industry ;  to  improve 
the  commtfcial  intercourse  by  land  or 
water ;  to  amend  the  defectt  in  the  existing 
atahiithmenis ;  to  encourage  the  diffusion 
of  education  and  useful  knowledge;  and  to 
adv»kce  the  general  prosperity  and  happi- 
ness of  the  British  Empire  in  India.'' 
Soi^  a  brighter  day  has  dawned  in  the 
East  I  let  the  friends  of  humanity  and  reli- 
gion improve  it. 

Let  the  friends  of  humanity  be  deeply 
impressed  with  the  nature  and  extent  of 
hnoon  sacrifices  in  the  £ast,  land  they  will 
not  reiaz  in  their  eflbits  till  these  abomina- 
tioos  are  **  bmied  midst  the  wreck  of  things 
that  were."  Still  tix  or  teven  hundred 
females  are  annually  burnt  or  buried  alive 
in  British  India,  besides  what  fall  a  sacri- 
ice  to  diis  horrid  practice  in  the  allied  and 
bdependent  states ;  according  to  the  phi- 
lanUutypic  Col.  Walker,  <<  3,000  infents  are 
anonally  murdered  in  Western  India ; 
thousands  still  perish  in  pilgrimages,  allured 
to  sbrioes  of  idolatry,  (rendered  more  cele- 
bialed  by  British  connexion  and  support,) 
or  are  hurried  down  in  a  state  of  SKJcness 
and  ddrility  to  the  Ganges,  and  there  cruelly 
mnrdered, — and  yet  no  inquisition  is  made 
for  their  bkwd."  Why  does:  Britain  permit 


these  atrocities?  "Blood  has  a  voice  to 
reach  the  skies/'  It  cries  to  the  Senate  of 
our  land,  '^ Relieve  the  oppressed,  judge  the 
fiaherlesi,  plead  for  the  widow.''  The 
cry  of  mercy  for  India  "  has  reached  the 
Bntish  Isles,  and  reverberated  from  her 
shores :— it  has  sounded  in  the  ears  of  her 
Legislature ;  it  is  heard  in  the  midst  of  our 
City ;  it  is  a  loud  and  a  bitter  cry/'  Let 
cities,  tovms^  and  villages,  petition  for  tbe 
exertion  of  British  humanity  and  justice, 
to  abolish  every  species  of  human  sacri6ce 
in  India;  and  when  tbe  public  voice  is 
temperately  and  reasonably  expressed,  we 
may  rest  assured  that  it  will  not  be  suffered 
to  plead  in  vain. 

» 

ADULTERATION  OF  BREAD. 

A1.TBOUGH  pore  and  nutritious  bread  is  so 
necessary  to  health  and  life,  there  is  no 
article  more  liable  to  sophistication.  The 
practice  of  mixing  potatoes  with  the  dough 
has  been  already  noticed.  Potato-starch  is 
used  for  adulterating  flour.  Of  this  I  have 
a  positive  proof,  even  in  tbe  present  day. 
A  few  momhs  since,  an  eminent  flour-factor 
shewed  me  a  powder  which  he  said  had 
been  sent  him  as  a  substance  which  might 
be  mixed  with  flour  without  discovery,  and 
requested  me  to  examine  it,  declaring  his 
intention,  at  the  same  time,  of  poblidiing 
the  transaction.  Inspection  alone  was  suf- 
ficient to  convince  me  that  the  powder  was 
potato-starch,  and  a  few  experiments  soon 
decided  the  point.  This  fraud  has  no 
other  bad  effect  than  in  lessening  the  quan* 
tity  of  nutritious  matter  which  a  gnren 
quantity  of  the  bread  should  contain, 
beside  the  extortion  of  charging  full  price 
for  an  article  of  less  value.  Inspection  by 
a  high  magnifier  will  detect  potato-starch  in 
flour,  by  its  glistening  granular  appearance. 

We  have  heard  of  bones  burned  to 
whiteness,  and  ground  to  an  impalpable 
powder,  being  used  to  adulterate  thirdt 
flour,  which,  being  of  a  somewhat  gritty 
nature,  will  disguise  the  srittiness  which  it 
is  almost  impossible  to  deprive  bones  of, 
be  th^  ever  so  laboriously  ground.  This 
fraud  is  easily  detected ;  for  if  much  dilute 
muriatic  acid,  that  is,  spirit  of  salt  mixed 
with  water,  be  poured  on  such  flour,  there 
will  be  an  effervescence  or  boiling  up ;  and 
if  the  liquid  be  thrown  on  a  filter  or  paper, 
the  portion  which  runs  through  the  paper 
will  let  fiill  a  heavy  white  deposit,  if  pearl- 
ash  be  added. 

Chalk  and  whiting  are  also  adulterations 
which,  in  small  quantity,  are  often  mixed 
with  flour,  and  although  such  admixtures 
are  not  noxious  to  health  directly,  they  are ' 
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Usurious  in  many  ways.  *  They  may  be  rea^ 
(lily  detected  by  pouring  on  a  large  quan- 
tity of  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  that  is,  oil  of 
Titriol  mixed  with  six  or  seven  times  its 
weight  of  water ;  if  an  efiervesoence  ensue, 
it  is  pnx>f  that  there  is  adulteration ;  and  if 
after  filtration,  as  before  directed,  the  addi. 
tion  of  peari-aah  to  the  clear  liquid  produce 
no  muadiness,  or  a  veiy  slight  degree  of  it, 
tlie  presumption  is,  that  the  adulteration 
was  chalk  or  whiting. 

Alum  is  a  well-known  sophistication  of 
bread,  not  used  on  account  or  its  quantity, 
but  to  disguise  a  bad  quality  of  flour ;  it  is 
said  to  whiten  ill-coloured  flour,  and  to 
harden  and  whiten  bread  made  from  flour 
which  has  been  malted.  By  some  respect- 
able bakers  it  has  formerly  been  Hsed,  and 
might  still  be  used,  if  there  were  not  a  law 
against  it,  with  perfect  safety :  in  so  small  a 
quantity  as  half  a  pound  of  alum  to  one 
cwt  of  flour,  it  could  not  be  in  the  least 
degree  injurious;  for  this  would  be  bat 
nine  thiity-fifihs  of  an  ounce  to  the  quartern 
loaf.  When  used  in  double  this  quantity, 
as  it  often  is,  it  becomes  discoverable  to  the 
taste  when  the  bread  grows  stale.  Be  this 
as  it  may,  we  can  easily  detect  alum  in 
bread,  for  it  is  only  in  bread  that  it  need  be 
suspected,  by  pouring  boiling  water  on  it, 
lettmg  it  cool,  pressing  out  the  water,  boil- 
ing it  away  to  one-thiid,  allowing  it  to  cool, 
filtering  it  through  paper,  and  adding  to  the 
clear  liquor,  some  solution  ol  muriate  of 
Ume.  If  a  considerable  muddiness  now 
appear,  it  is  proof  of  adulteration,  and  none 
other  can  well  be  suspected  than  alum. 
Muriate  of  lime  can  readily  be  prepared  by 
pouring  a  little  dilute  muriatic  acid  on 
more  chalk  than  it  can  dissolve,  and  after 
the  effervescence  ceases,  filtering  the  liquor 
through  paper.  What  passes  through  the 
filter  is  ready  for  use  as  a  test.  ' 

.  Salt,  which  in  small  quantity  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  the  flavour  of  bread,  is 
used  by  fraudulent  persons  as  an  adultera- 
tion ;  for  a  large  quantity  of  it  added  to 
dou^  imparts  to  it  the  quality  of  absorbing, 
concealing,  and  retaining  a  much  greater 
quantity  of  water  Ihan  it  otherwise  would. 
Bread  made  from  such  dough  will,  on  leav- 
ing the  oven,  come  out  much  heavier  than 
it  ought,  and  the  additional  weight  will  be 
merely  water.  Fortunately  the  taste  of  such 
bread  is  a  sufficient  index  to  its  bad  quality; 
it  is  rough  in  its  grain,  and  has  this  remark- 
ble  quality,  that  two  adhering  loaves  will 
generally  separate  unevenly,  one  taking 
from  the  other  more  tlian  its  share. — lyr, 
Lardner^t  Cabinet  Cycbpadia,  Vol.  IIL; 
being  a   Treatise  on  DomeUic  Economy. 

VoCl. 


A  SABBATH  ZM  FBAHCE. 

•By  the  Rev.  J.  W.  MoBun,  Author  of  the  MMiain 
of  Andrew  FaUfr^From  Affection*!  Offering, 
1S30.) 

Arriving  at  a  considerable  town  oa  the 
continent,  in  the  middle  of  June,  1829, 1 
was  not  a  little  surprised  to  find  the  super- 
stitious observances  of  former  times  still 
continued,  but  with  an  evident  design  to 
revive  the  interests  of  Catholicism,  and 
support  the  declining  power  of  the  ptieits. 
The  sabbath  morning  was  fine,  and  great 
preparations  were  made  for  the  celebration 
of  one  of  the  principal  festivals,  la  fete  de 
DieUf  in  commemoration  of  the  Asceo- 
sion.  The  French  are  not  remarkable  for 
cleanliness,  as  is  well  known  :;dirt  of  eveiy 
description  is  thrown  from  the  booses  into 
the  streets,  where  it  is  suffered  to  acctimtt- 
late  till  it  becomes  exceedingly  offensive, 
being  seldom  removed  more  than  onee  a 
week.  This  indecent  and  unhealthy  prao- 
tioe,  however,  is  not  peculiar  to  Franoe ;  it 
generally  prevails  in  Catholic  countries,  as 
if  it  were  the  appropriate  emblem  of  their 
religion.  In  Ireland,  where  French  man- 
ners are  unknown,  the  same  disgusting  cus- 
tom is  pursued,  to  an  equal  extent  with  our 
continental  neighbours. 

On  the  morning  of  the  day  alluded  to, 
la  fete  de  Dieu^  carts  and  scavengers  were 
employed  to  clean  the  streets,  under  the 
superintendence  of  an  officer  of  police,  who 
required  every  housekeeper  canfiiUy  to 
sweep  the  front  of  his  dwelling  as  he  di- 
rected. The  principal  streets  through  which 
a  religious  procession  vras  to  pass,  were 
then  lined  with  white  Unen,  suspended 
from  the  fix>nts  of  the  houses,  and  strewed 
with  leaves  of  the  fleur  de  lis.  Temporary 
altars  were  erected  at  distant  intervals, 
covered  with  white  linen,  and  adorned  with 
picture,  pots  of  flowers,  targe  vrax  candles, 
and  a  crucifix.  Green  boughs  were  planted 
behind  the  altars  in  form  of  a  crescent :  in 
front  a  carpet  was  spread  for  the  priests, 
who  on  their  arrival  consecrated  the  place 
with  holy  water,  the  swinging  of  empty 
censers,  shedding  a  profiision  of  rose  leaves, 
and  performing  other  gesticular  ceremcniies. 

The  procession  commenced  in  the  fore- 
noon, amidst  the  roar  of  cannon  fiv>m 
the  ramparts,  and  other  military  demonstra- 
tions. The  concoune  of  people  was  im- 
mense; the  lower  classes  traversing  the 
streets,  and  those  of  a  higher  grade  witness- 
ing the  fete  from  their  windows.  The  pro- 
cession was  lined  on  both  sides  with  a  long 
train  of  children,  walking  two  abreast  with 
an  open  mass-book  in  their  hands,  the  boys 
wearing  dark  coats,  the  giris  ditessed  in 
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utile  caps  and  MdEeraSuefr,  and  aome  of 
them  covered  vrkh  bee  veils.  Superinteo* 
denii  or  leachea  attended  them,  some  ki 
bbek,  olhera  m  white  flannel  hoods  and 
4reaKi,  with  beads  and  cractfixes  suspended 
fion  their  aides.  The  interior  was  formed 
of  a  long  train  of  monks  and  priests  in  their 
lespecliva  vestments^  altenately  singing 
pBslm9»  and  being  relieined  by  martial  mu- 
se. In  the  centre  was  born  the  hoste, 
wader  a  crimaoa  canopy,  supported  by  a 
BBPffhff  oCecdesiastiGS* 

The  wbi^  procession  was  headed  by  the 
military,  many  of  whom  appealed  with 
arms  in  the  ceotr^  and  broognt  up  the  rear 
wtfk  a  floariah  of  drams  and  trumpets. 
On  te  approach  of  the  hosle,  the  peopte 
howed  tfaemseifes,  and  continued  in  a  bend- 
iag  postnie  till  it  had  passed  by.  For  my 
own  party  I  was  so  stupified  with  amaae- 
ment,  that  I  neglected  to  pay  the  accus-> 
tosaed  booaage  to  the  hoste,  scarcely  know- 
iag  whether  I  was  in  Christendom^  or  on 
the  plains  of  India,  witnessing  one  of  the 
fetes  of  Jnggeraant.  A  police  officer  awoke 
from  my  reverie,  by  putting  forth  his 
d,  and  calling  out,  ^  Otez  voire  cA«- 
i.**  A  Frenchman  standing  near  and 
observing  it,  shrugged  ap  his  shoulders,  and 
hqgfaed  at  the  officioosaess  of  the  pdice. 
I  moved  my  bat,  and  walked  on. 

Tbe  people  geneolly,  all  perhaps  but 
the  grossly  illiterate,  evidently  regarded  the 
ceremony  as  a  mere  fiuce,  or  sort  of  religt- 
eoi  enlertainment,  and  would  have  laughed 
the  priests  out  of  ooontenance,  had  it  not 
been  far  Ae  presenoe  of  the  military,  which 
farmed  by  far  the  moat  imposing  part  of  the 
spentarifl.  There  was  no  aeal,  no  fervonr, 
BO  enthusiasm  of  any  kind ;  nothing  could 
be  amec  formal  and  monotonous.  Neariy 
aU  the  iigores  in  the  scene  exhibited  a  cha- 
ndas^  phrenological  and  physiognomical, 
of  impenatreUe  duhiess  and  stopidi^,  of 
silhant  bmins,  and  covntenances 
the  slightest;  degsae  of  animation. 
i  the  streets  were  fall  of  toranltu- 
ous  noise,  laughing,  talking,  trifliag,.till  the 
proeasMeu  Jnoved  on  to  the  great  church, 
where  mass  was  pwjhrmeH,  and  hundreds 
rashed  for  admission.  This  done,  the  rest 
of  the  dacy  is  devoted  to  gaiety  and  dissipa- 
tisn^and  te  asbbath  b^mes  the  vainest 
pert  of  the  week.  Trade  is  oairied  on, 
widi  windewa  and  d«MS  partially  ck)sed, 
.mrohaascs'foflqw  their  employments,  car- 
ries ddirar  floods  froack  the  eountry,  taverns 
and  lea  garaess  aee  crowded  with  viritora, 
and  the  theatres  conclude  the  profanations  of 
faad«y. 

AaBMlmsflcoantable  mtxtureof  levity  and 
devetianiiiesenta  itad^suehas  is.  unknown 
130. — you  ill. 


in  Protestant  slates,  except  among  ^certain 

dass  of  ohtuch^ing  people^  who  vsrit  the 
temple  as  a  sort  of  apology  for  the  escenes 
they  intend  to  commit,  and  so  contrive  to 
make  what  they  call  their  peace  with  God. 
Catholic  worship  begins  here  as  earty  as 
five  o'clock  in  the  morning,  when  the  cfaa* 
pels  are  thronged  by  the  lower  dais,  and 
even  milk-women  may  be  seen  entering  the 
sanctuary  with  their  pails,  preferring  rather 
to  attend  public  pmyer  in  the  midst  of  tbeir 
bushiesB,  than  wholly  to  omit  the  devotions 
of  the  diay.  Yet  as  soon  as  the  multitudes 
descend  the  steps  of  the  porch,  they  are 
met  by  ludicrous  fiddlers  and  songsters,  and 
find  no  difficulty  in  immediately  joinina  in 
the  mirth  and  revelnr.  Sudi  is  modem 
France,  and  such  the  MLreical  religion  which 
Catholicism  has  produced. 

Yet  witfi  all  this  strange  compositioo  of 
character,  there  is  a  species  of  public  morals 
in  wfaidi  the  Catholics  of  France  appear  to 
excel.  They  are  vain  and  frivolous,  guilty 
of  petty  frauds  and  impositions,  readily 
disregsurd  the  hospitality  due  to  strangeis, 
and  have,  no  doubt,  ttieir  share  of  other 
vices ;  but  nubbc  crimes  and  bratal  out» 
rage  are  seloom  heard  of.  More  of  these 
are  brought  to  light  in  one  vreek  at  Bow- 
street,  tmm  are  known  in  any  town  of 
France  for  a  whole  year,  the  capital  alone 
excepted.  The  streets  here  are  generally 
still  and  quiet  at  ten  o'clock,  and  people 
retire  to  rest  without  any  anxiety  about 
dk>ois  and  windows;  the  outer  doors  are 
slightly  fastened,  and  the  npper  windows 
of&i  left  wide  open,  with  bea-dothes  and 
other  articles  hanging  into  the  street ;  yet 
aach  is  the  general  security  and  confidence^ 
that  no  danger  is  apprdiended,  and  no 
violence  committed. 

In  Alfred's  reign,  the  gloty  of  the  British 
annals,  it  is  said,  that  a  perspn  might  tra. 
vd  widi  untdd  gold  in  hts  possession ; '  but 
sueh  times  have  scarcely  been  heard  of 
since  in  Englaml.  Yet  in  that  part  of 
France  which  I  have  visited,  a  similar  state 
of  things. still  exists,  in  spite  of  all  the 
meaner  vioes.  If  you  visit  a  retail  shofs 
money  mw  be  seen  lying  about  in  heaps, 
and  oomplelely  within  reach,  yet  there  is 
not  the  least  apprehensicai  of  danger.  Wo- 
men come  from  market  with  half  a  peck 
of  loose  copper  money  in  a  skep  or  open 
baalMt,  slung  at  their  backs,  protected  aei- 
tiier  by  the  eye  nor  the  hand  of  the  owner; 
yet  they  walk  about  at  their  ease,  amidst 
crowds  of  people,  without  faar  of  sustaining 
any  loss. 

Such  facts  speak  strange  things  in  fa- 
vour of  Otthobe  France,  and  the  facts 
Uiemadves  ate  iodispuUble,    Some  of  t^* 
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lesident  Engliah  consider  this  state  of  gene- 
ral security  as  arising  from  the  extmoidinaiy 
vigilance  of  the  police:  the  supposition 
however,  is  perfectly  ridiculous,  unless  the 
police  were  onmipresent,  or  every  market 
woman  had  an  officer  constantly  at  her 
elbow.  Besides,  there  are  no  watchmen  in 
the  town  where  this  state  of  things  exists, 
and  none  wanted,  though  the  population  is 
upwards  of  twenty  thousand.  To  impute 
it  to  the  superior  moral  influence  of  Catho- 
licism^ b  saying  too  much ;  and  to  pretend 
tiuit  it  arises  from  the  peculiar  constitu- 
tion of  the  French  character,  is  saying  no- 
thing at  all.  Human  depravity  sometimes 
takes  a  different  course,  and  runs  in  various 
directions;  in  some  pk&oes  it  is  a  course 
of  outrageous  profligacy  and  open  impiety ; 
in  others  of  gross  supeistition  and  sensuality; 
but  the  subject  would  require  a  philosophi- 
cal  essay  for  its  discussion. 

One  cannot,  however,  think  of  Protestant 
£np;land  being  surpassed  in  any  of  the 
social  virtues  by  Catholic  France,  without 
feelings  of  shame  and  regret,  considering 
how  highly  the  former  is  indulged  with 
religious  advantages,  and  how  low  the 
other  is  sunk  by  a  degrading  superstition, 
which  seems  to  have  extinguished  all  the 
finer  sensibiUties,  and  planted  in  their  stead 
a  chivalrous  sort  of  honour,  to  guard  the 
common  rights  of  society.  What  English- 
men owe  to  their  country  cannot  easily  be 
estimated,  without  making  an  actual  com- 
parison; and  what  honours  are  due  to 
Christianity,  where  its  influence  is  really 
felt,  can  never  be  fully  ascertained ;  it  is 
hers  to  diffiise  universal  happiness  and 
peace,,  to  bless  all  nations,  and  make  Jeru- 
salem a  praise  in  the  earth. 
» 

THE  HOUR  OF  PRAYER. 
•<  Prayer  U  a  wiog«d  mtutufstx  to  beftveo." 

There  is  no  duty  so  Imperative,  and  none 
so  generally  neglected,  as  prayer.  Whilst 
we  readily  acknowledge  that  not  only  our 
comforts  and  conveniences,  but  our  veiy 
existence,  is  continued  to  us  solely  through 
the  mercy  of  that  divine  Being  to  whom 
praise  is  due,  how  seldom  do  we  acquit  our- 
selves of  this  obligation, — how  languidly  do 
we  embrace  the  lofty  privileges  it  confers! 
Though  without  the  medium  of  prater,  and 
the  mercy  of  Omnipotence,  the  miilty  of 
man  woidd  sink  in  eveiv  hour  of  danger, 
affliction,  and  trouble,— how  rarely  do  we, 
except  when  Almighty  wrath  in  mercy 
awakens  us,  call  upon  Him  in  whom  our 
souls  may  trust,  and  who  will  save  us  with 
the  everiasting  strength  of  His  right  arm. 
What  ingratitude — what  madness  is  this ! 


One  mercy,  vouchsafed  to  man  by  his  God, 
through  the  intercession  of  the  Redeemer, 
is  sufficient  to  be  the  theme  of  constant 
praise  on  earth,  and  of  endless  gratitude 
nereafter.  But  it  is  not  for  one  mercy 
that  we  are  called  upon  to  render  thanks- 
giving to  whom  thanksgiving  is  due.  We 
are  every  moment  the  creatures  of  mercy : 
in  sickness  or  health ;  in  adversity  or  pros- 
perity ;  in  youth  or  age ;  in  bfe  or  death. 
Every  hour  of  man's  life,  and  eveiy  possible 
condition  and  situation  in  which  he  may  be 
placed,  are  fraught  with  dangers  innumer- 
able, and  insurmountable  by  hmnan  strength. 
And  is  it  not  a  privilege  peculiariy  suited  to 
the  lofty  aspirations  of  an  immoitel  soul,  lo 
approach  tiie  throne  of  Him  who  ntteth 
aoove  the  world,  and  to  enter  more  imme^ 
diately  into  His  presence,  who  will,  in  every 
time  of  need,  bare  His  arm  in  our  defence! 

Cold  must  those  hearts  be — cold  to  their 
God,  their  country,  and  their  kind — ^wliidi 
bum  not,  nor  feel  a  super-human  peace 
within  them,  whilst  prayer  is  publicly  offer- 
ing, and  the  song  of  praise  ascending  to  the 
gates  of  heaven.  At  such  an  hour,  man 
below  is  engaged  in  the  same  employment 
as  the  angels  above.  '<  Every  christian  soul 
is  not  a  seraph;*'  yet,  thoi^  the  eternal 
thunderings  of  praise,  and  the  cherubic 
voices,  like  mighty  waters,  cannot  be  hamd 
in  the  church  below,  they  make  glad  the 
city  of  our  God.  But  there  is  one  grateftil, 
one  overwhelming  thought,  sufficient  of  itself 
to  make  the  public  wonhip  of  the  Deity  a 
heaven  below, — and  that  should  engage 
evei^  heart  to  join  with  fervid  piety  in  its 
services;  this  thought  is, — that  whilst  we 
are  offering  up  our  petitions  and  thanks- 
givings in  the  visible  church  on  earth,  at 
that  same  hour  all  Christians  are  similarly 
engased,  and  the  prayers  of  an  assembled 
worid  are  rising  like  grateful  incense  to 
"our  Father  which  is  in  heaven."  And 
may  we  not  add,  that  God  descends  into 
our  sanctuary  with  His  holy  angels ;  there 
again,  as  once  in  Eden,  "Angels  dweU,  and 
God  himself,  with  man.*' 

LOHDOV. 


FRAGMENT  ON  PAPAL  CONFESSION. 

In  many  parts  of  the  Continent,  especially 
in  Italy,  tbe  confessionals  in  the  diurches 
leave  the  priest  visible  to  those  who  pass. 
Tliis  is  to  prevent  suspicion  of  immodesty, 
while  the  person  who  is  oonfessinff  is  shut 
up  in  a  box,  having  only  a  small  square 
hole  in  one  side. 

In  Ireland  they  are  not  content  with 
double  boxes,  in  which  the  priest  and  the 
penitent  are  shut  up,  having  a  slide  to  open 
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between  them,  ^t  the  priests  hate  made  a 
piactioe  of  heving  coofesaioDs  in  priTate 
tofxaoy  and  g^ierally  at  their  own  lodgiogs. 
Ihis  woold  not  be  endured  in  Italy^  though 
each  fiundy  theie  are  priest-ridden  by  cme 
of  the  innumerable  ordera  of  fnars  and 
iiK»k%  who  is  privileged  as  an  inmate. 
Tbeve  is  no  cfaai^  meant  here  against  the 
chastity  of  the  Irish  piiesthood,  for  if  they 
were  not  vety  chaste,  their  opportunities 
vookl  imder  their  whole  communion  de- 
pnTed ;  but  it  is  a  situation  in  which  no 
air  penitent,  of  firom  16  to  40,  and  bloom. 
w%  young  priest,  should  be  placed. 

iiler  mass  the  priests'  houses  are  crowded 
vith  young  ismales,  to  pour  their  sorrows 
into  his  compaaBionate  bosom.  No  Dr. 
Dnasdost,  emaaated  by  fiisUog,  but  a 
raddy,  red-Gbeeked,  plump,  smiling  young 
feilov,  with  all  the  advantages  of  nature, 
suKtioned  by  that  deociacy  assumed  by 
the  human-spiritual  authority  of  the  church 
of  Rome ;  and  there  is  such  a  honor  of 
ffae  sacrilege  of  casting  an  imputation  on 
the  priest's  character,  that  the  female  must 
be  a  heroine,  as  well  as  a  real  penitent, 
who  woold  t^  tales,  as  the  universal  voice 
of  condemnation  and  double  in&my  would 
consign  her  to  destructioD.  H. 


THOrCBTS  ON  COMPABATIVE  ANATOMY. 

As  there  is  no  subject  more  amusing  or 
instructiTe  than  th^  study  of  the  works  of 
God,  so  no  part  of  those  works  is  more 
worthy  of  our  attention  than  animal  struo- 
tnre,  or  the  scioDce  of  comparative  anatomy. 
This,  though  usually  confined  to  the  pre- 
cincts of  Jhe  dissecting-room,  is  still  com- 
prdienaible,  and  forms  a  delightful  object 
of  contemplation  to  the  reflecting,  mind. 
In  consequence  of  the  importance  of  this 
science,  as  well  as  its  intrinsic  peculiarities, 
1  have  selected  the  following  out  of  many 
instances  of  jugular  construction  in  animals 
U>  fit  them  for  the  stations  in  which  they  are 
placed,  and  the  various  circumstances  by 
which  they  are  surrounded. 

BumintUing  Animak, — It  is  a  peculiarity 
of  such  of  this  kind  as  feed  on  pulse,  or 
other  luud  substances,  that  the  articulation 
of  the  jaw  is  lined  vrith  a  very  thick  and 
dastic  caitilagey  which  prevoits  the  jar  that 
would  be  otherwise  occasioned  to  the  brain 
m  breaking  their  food. 

In  examining  the  stomachs  of  ruminating 
animals,  vre  find  them  each  to  possess  a 
peculiar  structure.  The  first  ana  second 
are  reduplicated,  and  the  folds  furnished 
with  strong  ligamentous  fibrous  edges,  which 
probably,  by  the  action  of  contraction  and 
•xpansioo,  produce  a  powerful  concuasioni 


thus  separating  the  matted  particles  of  the 
herbage  swallowed.  The  coats  of  these 
two  first  stomachs  are  rough,  and  armed 
with  small  fibrous  papilla  of  different  de* 
grees  of  fineness.  These  serve  to  break  the 
mass ;  and  a  slight  degree  of  incipient  fer«> 
mentation  may  be  produced  by  the  agency 
of  the  gastric  juice,  which  is  poured  into 
them  from  their  peculiar  gastric  glands. 

The  tliird  stomach  is  not  furnished  with 
such  strong  fibrous  folds,  but  its  coats  are 
formed  into  cells  like  a  honey-comb.  Into 
this  the  food  returns  after  the  process  of 
rumination.  Then  digestion  is  continued ; 
and  the  food,  having  been  comminuted  by 
rumination,  is  fitted  for  the  actkm  of  these 
fibrous  cells,  which,  from  their  form,  are 
adapted  to  macerate,  separate,  and  concoct 
the  pulpy  substance.  Muscular  action, 
upon  such  forms  of  surface,  .would  produce 
eveiy  variety  of  shape  fitted  to  divide  a 
pulp,  and  separate  it  into  the  most  minute 
particles.  Ine  gastric  juice  in  this  stomach 
IS  probably  of  a  more  solvent  and  fermenta* 
tive  quality,  and  fits  the  food  for  its  passage 
into  the  foujth  stomach.  In  this  hist,  diges- 
tion is  completed,  and  absorption  of  the 
nutritious  particles  takes  place.  From  hence 
the  residuum  passes  into  the  bowels,  when 
the  lacteals  and  other  vessels  perform  their 
destined  offices;  but  owine  to  the  nature 
of  the  food,  its  quantity,  wiUi  the  difficulties 
of  assimilation,  and  the  tedious  nature  of 
the  process,  the  length  and  size  of  the  intes- 
tines are  proportionably  greater  than  in 
carnivorous  animals. 

As  this  class  of  animals  have  no  incisores 
in  the  upper  jaw,  a  curious  contrivance  is 
substituted  in  its  place.  The  tongue  is  so 
constructed  as  to  twist  round  the  grass  on 
which  they  feed,  and  thus  tear  it  off  from 
the  roots.  They  are  seldom  found  to  pull 
up  the  root,  which,  firom  its  strong  and 
fibrous  charsicter,  takes  a  firm  hold  on  the 
soil.  It  is  also  a  singular  cireum8tance« 
that  the  tongue,  on  its  upper  surface, 
even  to  the  point,  is  covered  with  a  rough 
and  prickly  cuticle,  the  hard  papillae  or 
prickles  of  which  tend  from  the  point  to  the 
root.  As  most  grass  is  in  a  degree  rough 
on  its  outer  surface,  the  skin  of  the  tongue 
appears  intended  to  resist  this,  and  thus 
come  in  aid  of  the  muscular  action  that 
twists  the  blade. 

Colour  of  the  CoveringMofanimalt. — This 
is  a  very  curious  circumstance,  and  em- 
braces many  particulars  worthy  of  observa- 
tion in  the  locality  and  habits  of  the  various 
tribes.  It  may  be  generally  remarked,  that 
animals  of  slow  motion  or  fearful  temper, 
or  such  as  are  beset  by  numerous  enemies, 
have  the  colour  of  their  hair,  fiar,  or  skcq, 
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iuited  to  the  place  of  their  abode.  Of  this, 
the  hair  of  the  polar  regione  is  a  remarkable 
example,  wbidi  becomes  tot  grey,  and 
then  white,  as  the  winter  adyances ;  as  also 
does  the  dog  from  the  Mackenzie  rifer. 
The  chameleon,  which  is  an  animal  of  slow 
motion,  assumes  the  colour  of  the  suiftce 
ea  which  it  rests.  This  is  effipcted  by  the 
texture  of  the  skin  lesembliiig  shagreen, 
the  slight  amerities  of  which,  bv  their  smooth 
surfaces,  renect  the  rays  of  light  proceeding 
from  the  substance  on  whidi  it  is  placed. 
It  seems  probable  that  the  whole  of  the 
lizard  tribe  posMSs  this  faculty  in  a  degree. 
I  hare  seen  toe  water-newt,  when  disturbed, 
draw  its  legs  under  it,  straighten  its  body, 
depress  its  head,  and,  assuming  the  colour 
of  the  ground,  appear  like  a  dry  stick.  The 
crocodile  when  watching  for  its  prey,  crouch- 
ed in  the  dank  mud  of  the  river's  bank, 
appears,  from  his  dark  and  mottonleas  form, 
like  an  inanimate  log. 

The  inquiry  might  doubtless  be  pumed 
much  further,  and  we  should  find  that  in 
this  respect  nature  has  adapted  the  colour 
of  eveiy  animal  to  its  locality  and  habits. 
It  may,  howeter,  be  observed  generally, 
that  such  individuals  as  have  the  quickest 
motion,  as  birds  and  winged  insects,  are 
adorned  with  every  variety  of  colour,  their 
facility  of  escape  precluding  danger. 

The  Bonei  qfiirdi, — The  bones  of  birds 
are  not  only  thinner,  and  consequently 
lighter,  than  those  of  quadrupeds,  Ixit  the 
internal  hollow  is  constituted  of  a  cellular 
substance ;  which,  independent  of  marrow, 
is  divided  into  air-cells,  which  renders  the 
body  specifically  lighter,  while  probably  the 
animal  heat,  rarefying  this  air,  adds  to  their 
buoyancy. 

iigestian  in  dp^.^Tbe  powers  of  di- 
nestion  in  dogs,  in  consequence  of  their 
feeding  much  on  bones,  proves  the  gastric 
juice  must  be  of  a  very  solvent,  and  pro- 
bably even  corrosive,  at  least  of  very  highly 
fermentative,  quality.  The  action  of  this  on 
the  coats  of  the  stomach,  occasions  the  ani« 
mal  to  sufifer  frequent  hunger,  as  also  to 
require  water  in  considerable  quantity  to 
weaken  its  strength.  It  appears  probable 
that  this  feet  may  serve  in  some  degree  as 
a  due  to  the  th^yiy  of  canine  madness,  a 
subject  vrhich  must  be  ever  deeply  interest- 
ing to  the  public. 

The  gastric  juice,  like  all  other  secretions 
of  the  animal  body,  is  naturally  exalted  by 
heat,  and  its  acrimony  considerably  in- 
creased. Now  it  has  been  long  established 
as  a  feet,  that  dogs,  even  in  the  hottest 
weather,  never  perspire  except  in  the  tongue; 
and  a  recent  writer  in  the  Lancet  having 
taken  much  pains  to  investigate  the  fact,  has 


founded  upon  it  a  mode  pf  treatment  lor 
hydrophobia,  of  which  phlebotomy  and  sab- 
vation  form  the  basis.  This  has  been  suc- 
cessful in  some  instances,  and  it  is  to  be 
fervently  hoped  it  will  be  more  dosely  in* 
vestigaled.  • 

What  I  would  iiirtfaer  observe  is,  that 
though  this  saliva,  which  flows  from  the 
tongue^  may  be  bneficiai  to  the  animal  in 
a  healthy  state,  yet  when  there  is  a  degree 
of  fever  in  very  hot  weather,  it  may  pro- 
bably be  in  an  acrid  state,  and  thus  be 
painful  to  the  animal,  occasioDing  rabies. 
This  acrid  saUva,  conveyed  into  the  human 
system  by  a  bite,  would  inoculate  it  with 
the  same  disease.  I  am  not  certain  whe- 
ther graminivorous  animals  are  naturaify 
subject  to  rabies,  but  I  should  think  not,  as 
their  gastric  juice,  being  fitted  for  the  solu- 
tion of  vegetable  matter,  cannot  be  neces- 
sarily of  so  solvent  a  quality  as  that  of 
dogs,  &c.  and  therefore  not  so  liable  to 
beoome  acrid. 

E.G.B . 


ON  THE  HORIZONTAL  APPEARANCE  OF  TBB 
SUN  AND  MOON. 

The  cause  of  the  son  and  moon  appearing 
larger  when  near  the  horizon  than  when 
they  are  considerably  elevated  above  it, 
has  engaged  the  attention  of  several  emi- 
nent men,  who  have  endeavoured  to  inves- 
tigate it. 

Alhazen,  a  writer  on  optics,  supposed 
that  it  was  caused  by  the  s^t  apprehend- 
ing the  heavens  as  a  flat  surfece;  whence 
would  arise  the  imagination  ofadiflereot 
distance  under  the  same  angle ;  and  there- 
fore the  luminaries  would  appear  larger 
when  near  the  horizon,  because  we  then 
imagine  them  to  be  at  the  greatest  distance. 

Other  writers,  (see  the  Imperial  Ency- 
clopedia, art.  Astronomy,  part  i.  sect.  12.) 
attempt  to  explain  the  cause  of  our  imagin- 
ing a  difierent  distance  under  the  same 
angle,  from  the  great  iramber  of  objects  on 
the  surfece  of  the  earth,  interposed  between 
the  eye  and  the  horizon,  which  make  us 
think  those  parts  of  the  dcy  near  the  hori- 
zon to  be  the  most  remote,  and  hence  the 
sun  and  moon  will  then  appear  larger. 
These  opinions,  as  the  writer  of  the  aboTe-> 
named  work  remarks,  are  hardly  tenable, 
since  the  sun  and  moon  often  change  their 
magnitude  veiy  suddenly  when  near  the 
horizon. 

I  think  the  following  observatioos  will, 
at  least,  prove  the  cause  of  this  phenomena 
to  be  of  a  refractive  nature.  Take  a  bit  of 
paper,  and  prick  a  hole  throi^  it  with  a 
pin,  and  when  the  sun  appean  veiy  Inxge, 
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oi  lioldiDg  the  sinaU  hole  to  your  ejre,  and 
UMgyiHg  the  9U&  through  it,  it  will  appear 
no  larger  than  it  does  when  it  is  in  the 
meridian ;  if  yon  do  the  same  when  it  is 
io  the  netidian,  its  magnitude  will  then 
appear  uoaltered.  1  have  made  the  expe- 
l  many  times,  both  with  the  sun  and 
(  when  they  appeared  very  large,  and 


they  were  immediately  reduced  to  their 
bsibbI  siaey  on  the  application  of  the  paper. 

Probably  moat  pecaons  will  agree  with 
aK  in  Ihinkiiigy  that  refraction  is  the  cause 
of  this  altecalion;  though  it  may  be  very 
diffioolt  to  find  out  in  what  way  it  is  done. 
We  know  tfant  the  air  is  much  denser  in 
the  diicetioD  of  the  horizon  than  higher  op, 
and  is  fieqoently  loaded  with  aqueous  pslr- 
tides,  which,  aboot  the  faoriaon,  would  ren- 
der it  more  lefiactive  than  at  greater  ele* 
tatians:  and  because  these  paiticles  lie 
aesr  the  surftce  of  the  earth,  ttie  qre  sees 
tfaroQgh  a  greater  quantity  of  the  impreg* 
mted  air  in  the  direction  of  the  horizon, 
than  it  does  at  greater  altitudes.  Hence 
iheK  faiminaries  appear  magnified,  some- 
what after  the  manner  of  their  being  seen 
ihiough  a  ooovex  lens;  and  they  have  the 
appeaiance  as  if  seen  through  a  medium  of 
the  kind  before-mentiooed,  and  of  a  less 
tnosparent  nature  than  pure  air;  because 
they  appear  dimmer  there  than  at  other 
places.  Tbomas  Cooks. 

Drmfcott^  near  Derby. 


XCCEnTRICJTT  SO  PBOOF  OF  GEHIUS. 

TaoucH  many  of  the  most  eminent  indi- 
vidnals  whose  genius  has  been  abundantly 
exhibited  in  tl^r  productions,  whether  in 
the  fields  of  literature  or  science,  have  exhi- 
bited considerable  eccentricity,  yet  this  pro- 
peiiaty  is  not,  as  many  imagine,  any  proof 
of  the  posseasioo  of  genius.  The  existence 
of  pre-eminent  talents  in  any  branch  of 
stBdy,  and  the  rapid  acquisition  of  princi- 
ples, tc^ether  with  the  new  and  interesting 
oasoovcries  tfiat  result  from  reflection,  on  an 
indoobon  from  them,  is  so  superior  to  the 
eommoD  range  of  human  intellect,  as  to 
lead  OS  to  expect  sometfiing  extraoTdinary, 
cither  in  the  manners  or  appearance  of  the 
individual ;  and  these  peculiarities,  which 
oAea  really  exist,  are  considered  as  eccen- 
eidly,  and  are  by  many  ascribed,  though 
bWy,  to  the  presence  of  genius,  of  which 
tey  are  oonduded  to  be  a  demonstrative 
pmt 

GemoB  may  be  defhied  to  be  a  superior 
mental  aptitode  te  comprehend  the  princi- 
ples of  any  art  or  adenoe  with  focility 
and  correctness,  and  to  applv  them, 
by  the  imnediale  operatioa  of  mental 


association,  to  exbting  circumstances. 
Hence  will  result  new  discoveries  and 
ingenious  deductions.  Tlius  genius  is 
not  only  a  quality,  .but  a  habit  of  the 
mind,  absorbing  all  its  active  faculties 
in  the  favourite  subjects,  and  mising  the 
mental  powers  above  the  consideration  of 
common  and  insignificant  occurrences,  so 
that  the  individual  becomes  intensely  smdi* 
ous  and  thoughtful,  and  often  totally  ab- 
stracted firom  Sie  consciousness  of  surround^ 
ing  objects. 

This  abstraction,  which  sometimes  occa« 
sions  ludicrous  contortions^  though  often 
mistaken  for  eccentricity,  is  merely  a  natu* 
ral  efiect  of  this  habit  of  the  mind,  and 
totally  beyond  the  control  of  the  indi» 
vidual ;  and  is  one,  however  singular  such 
conduct  may  appear  to  the  thou^tless  and 
inconsiderate,  which  the  sensible  will  as* 
cribe  to  its  real  cause.     ^ 

Eccentricity,  either  of  manner  or  appear^ 
ance,  is  the  result  generally  of  bodily  habit ; 
and  though  thus  intimately  associated  with 
the  manners  of  the  man,  yet  it  is  not  the 
etfisct  of  thought  or  reflection,  and  is  under 
the  command  of  the  reason,  if  property 
exerted  for  its  suppression.  It  is  sometimes 
assumed  either  in  order  to  excite  attention^ 
or  U>  cover  the  real  character  from  iroper* 
tinent  investigation,  and  the  same  indi^ 
▼idual  is  a  totally  different  peraon  in  a 
mixed  company  and  in  the  retirement  of 
his  closet.  Eccentricity  often  consists  rak> 
ther  in  words  than  action,  and  is  marked 
by  sallies  either  of  wit  or  whim.  In  this 
case  it  is  employed  to  relieve  the  mind 
from  the  tedium  of  study,  and  relax  it  from 
that  tension  which  results  from  the  abstruse 
operations  of  profound  speculation. 

There  b  scarcely  an  mdividual  of  supe- 
rior genhis,  but,*  either  from  habit  or  design^ 
has  contracted  some  degree  of  eccentricity, 
either  in  speech,  manners,  or  appearance; 
yet  as  these  peculiarities  are  ooserved  in 
thousands  who  have  never  exhibited  any 
evidences  of  genius,  we  cannot  conclude 
that  they  furnish  any  proof  of  that,  without 
which  it  can  exist;  nor,  on  the  contrary,  can 
we  determine,  that  bodily  habits  and  pecn- 
liarities,  under  the  control  of  the  will,  are 
a  priori  proo&  that  real  genhis  exists  in  the 
individoaL  £.  G.  B. 


HVOGATB   DTKES,   HEAR  POCKLIMCTOIT^ 
TORKSaiRB. 

The  word  dyke  is  of  Scottish  origin,  and 
signifies  <<  a  wall,  a  diteh,''  &c.  Here  it  is 
used  in  the  latter  sense.  It  has  the  same 
application  that  the  Latin  word  vallum  has, 
and  is  regulated  by  the  context. 
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Hie  dykes  at  Huggate^  to  which  Hinder- 
well,  in  his  History  of  Scarborooghy  alludes^ 
were  brought  into  notice  by  the  late  Lord 
Boitington,  some  yean  ago.  His  lordship 
got  a  plan  of  them  engraven,  and  some 
copies  of  them  thrown  off,  but  one  of  them 
I  have  not  been  able  to  procure.  Neither 
do  I  know  his  lordship's  opinion  Jof  their 
design  or  use.  It  appears  from  the  con- 
nexion in  which  Hinderwell  refers  to  them, 
tluU  he  thouffbt  they  were  a  species  of 
Roman  Road.  But  this  opinion  will  be 
shewn  to  be  erroneous. 

These  dykes  lie  nearly  south-west  and 
north-east.  At  the  east  end  they  are  seven 
in  number;  but  two  merging  into  one 
about  the  middle,  there  are  but  six  at  the 
west  end.  Hiey  are  520  yards  in  length,  88 
yards  at  their  greatest  width,  and  68  yards 
at  the  least  In  some  places  they  are  7  or 
8  feet  deep,  but  must  originally  have  been 
above  12  feet,  for  the  plough  and  the  spade 
have,  in  many  places,  considerably  dimin- 
ished their  height. 

They  are  situated  upon  a  neck  of  land, 
which  separates  two  deep  dales.  At  the 
east  end  they  are  approached  by  a  single 
road  from  the  direction  of  Driffield,  which 
probably  connected  with  the  Roman  road 
oom  Sinus  Salutaris,  i.  e.  Bridlington  Bay, 
to  Yoiic.  At  the  west  end  three  roads 
branch  out  from  them :  one  near  the  sum- 
mit, another  about  the  middle  way,  and  a 
third  along  the  bottom  of  a  deep  dale. 
Of  the  use  of  these  three  roads,  conjecture 
is  in  favour  of  their  having  been  for  a  re- 
treating army,  to  baffle  the  intentions  of  a 
frarsuing  enemy.  This  will  sanction  the 
i)pinion  of  these  dykes  having  been  military 
encampments. 

General  Roy  describes  a  species  of 
earthen  camp,  used  by  the  Romans  for 
jtemporary  purposes.  And  Dr.  Henry,  in 
his  History  of  Great  Britain,  mentions  a 
similar  encampment  on  the  south  side  of 
the  Wall  of  Agricola,  which  was  used  by 
the  Anglo-Romans  to  defend  themselves 
irom  the  excursions  of  the  Scots  and  Picts, 
4ifter  the  Roman  armies  were  withdrawn 
from  the  island.  As  the  Anglo-Romans 
retreated  southward  to  the  higher  grounds, 
Ahe  probability  is,  that  the  dykes  at  Huggate 
were  an  encampment  which  they  formed 
upon  a  Roman  trackway,  which  had  been 
originally  made  by  the  ancient  Britons,  and 
which  they  would  use  in  their  march  south- 
ward. They  would  also  use  the  tumuli  for 
watch  stations  by  their  out-posts ;  and  when 
the  Scots  and  Picts  approached,  even  at  a 
distance,  those  who  were  encamped  would 
have  sufficient  time  to  make  their  exeunt 
by  the  thr^  loads  at  the  west  end,  and 


dude  their  pursuers.  Or  they  mi^t  divide, 
and  escane  a  general  attack  upon  their 
whole  boay. 

The  number  of  military  tumuUT  to  tlw 
south  of  the  dykes,  is  in  favour  of  thdr 
having  been  military  encampments;  for  the 
tumuli  are  general  indications  of  some  sta- 
tions or  encampmenti  being  at  no  great 
distance.  The  dykes  are  abo  much  cal- 
culated to  impede  the  march  of  an  eoemy, 
either  from  tne  north  or  south,  asannall 
army  in  these  entrenchments  could  easily 
oppose  a  very  superior  force,  aiKl  drive  it 
into  some  of  the  neighbouring  deep  dales, 
where  it  would  be  at  the  mercy  of  its  assail- 
ants. Allowing  that  the  celebrated  Deigovi- 
tia,  which  was  a  Roman  station,  was  either 
at  Londsborougb  or  its  neighbourhood,  and 
that  the  Anglo-Romans  knew  of  it,  yet 
the  higher  wdds  would  be  much  prefenble 
for  their  purpose.  For  the  neighDOuifaood 
of  Londsborougb  being  much  lower,  it  is 
unfit  for  a  good  exploratory  station. 

Viewing  then  these  dykes  as  the  remains 
of  a  military  encampment,  they  differ  from 
the  Danish  camp,  which  was  circular;  from 
the  Anglo-Saxon,  which  was  semicircular; 
and  from  the  Roman,  which  was  oblong, 
and  divided  into  compartments:  the  induc- 
tive conclusions  are  in  favour  of  their  having 
been  *^  an  Anglo-Roman  encampment/' 

Huggate^  Jan,  23, 1830  T.  R. 


WINTER.' 

Now  lorly  Winter  rules  the  Infant  VMr, 
Far  In  the  north  1  heard  him  loudly  knock 
Upon  the  entrance  of  a  earern  drear. 
Until  bit  truftty  mettenfera  awoke. 
Then  to  the  varloot  ttormt  he  roai^hly  epoke, 
Biddinf  them  spread  dire  desolation  wide; 
Like  mff^hty  giants,  when  their  chains  are  broke, 
They  leave,  and  o*er  the  earth  triampbantrlde. 
Where  are  the  flowers  that  bloomed  in  beauty'i 
pride? 
Where  are  the  birds  that  erst  did  sweetly  •^^i].. 
The  boar.frost  came,  those  sickened  and  they  om* 
These  on  the  eold  spray  sit  with  shiverinf  winf. 
No  more  their  notes  are  heard,  till  virgin  spring 
Bids  vegetation  live  on  fields  and  trees ; 
Then  shall  the  woods  again  with  music  ring. 
And  fragrance  come  with  every  passing  breete. 
No  longer  now  are  beard  the  humming  bcei* 
f  n  their  dark  wary  cells  they  still  remain ; 
Yet  on  their  Summer's  store  they  live  at  ease, 
For  tbey  foresaw  dread  Winter's  barren  reifn. 
Wbv  conld  not  thoughtless  men  such  blots  obUio, 
And  of  their  labour's  produce  take  more  care? 
Then  might  they  keep  their  hnts  In  snow  or  rain. 
Nor  brave  snob  storms  to  gain  their  wanted  fare. 
Cold  blinding  snow-flakes  hurry  through  the  air. 
The  erysUl  spears  banc  from  the  cottage  esTM* 
The  stately  swan,  proud  of  her  plumage  fair. 
No  longer  on  the  lake  her  bosom  laves,—     ,     , 
Each  water- fowl  the  wondrous  change  peroeivei* 
In  search  of  warmer  springs  away  some  flji 
The  hungry  beron  stalks  about  and  grieves, 
For  sAfe  beneath  the  iee  the  flshu  lie. 
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GiMi  WQamt  elD«a  atlmut  the  gloomy  tky^ 
Tlic  distant  tsn  ii  rmrely  to  be  eeea,— 
LmJ  kovl  tb«  Angnr  winds  aa  they  past  hy, 
WUle  ttarring  niitics  roood  the  hearth  convene. 
Withia  y»s  lordly  hall,  how  ehaofed  the  aeeoo  \ 
Manas  vith  many  a  giddy  Mend  ii  there, 
BcbeM  the  fair  onea  moTe  In  dresaes  sheen, 
]M«*ed  with  BMay  a  gem  both  rieh  and  rare. 
X«rc«U  aor  hanger  falls  onto  thcit  share,— 
TortoBe  propitioas  amiles  tbrougboat  the  year  ; 
VooM  they  bat  seek  the  lowly  cottage,  where 
Vaafk  Iboosaad  Ills  In  varions  forms  appear, 
What  thcj  can  spare,  might  many  a  sad  heart 

(betr, 
Aid  Kfbtfs  misery's  burden  to  the  poor  ; 
ttfbl  Whiter  rob  of  half  hSs  terrors  drear, 
iai  hcaTea*k  reward  for  charity  procure. 

H.A.C. 


SPRING. 

CnvEFUi  Spring,  I  gladly  greet  thee, 
l«fe  and  joy  are  In  thy  train ; 
Frsm  mj  oot  I  come  to  meet  thee. 
Is  the  wood,  or  on  the  plain.  , 

That  with  mnsic  wild  resounding. 
Hong  the  teadcr-lbllaged  trees ; 
This  vith  Tarioos  flowers  abonndlng. 
Richly  scents  the  passing  breeie. 
High  ta  air  the  lark  is  soaring. 
Him  I  hear,  bnt  cannot  see  ; 
8«f.  tweet  Spring,  is  be  imploring 
The  oMst  gentle  mate  froA  thee? 
Leftlysriostrell  while  thoo'rt  singing 
Where  the  eionds  appear  to  rest. 
Here  below  the  grass  is  springing, 
Which  amy  hide  thy  lowly  nest. 
Jfev the  mid-day  son  is  glancing, 
Moreiog's  mists  have  passM  away, 
CaQDtlessinseeta  qaiek  are  dancing 
ia  Uie  warm  and  genial  ray. 
See  the  lambkins  lightly  boanding 
O'er  the  mead  with  playfal  feet ; 
List  the  bee  bis  bogle  sounding, 
FUttisg  o'er  the  blossoms  sweet. 
Sutely  steps  the; farmer,  throwing 
Ob  the  earth  his  golden  grain, 
Soea  be  hopes  to  sefe  it  growing. 
Thick  and  strong  apou  the  plain. 
What  were  life.  If  hope  were  missing  ? 
Few  iU  pleasarea,  abort  iU  joys, 
Fsr  that  great  celeatlal  blessing 
Alvays  cheers,  hot  never  cloys. 
I>arh  as  starleaa  nights  in  Winter, 
Dvh  as  chaos  e*er  could  be. 
Wereeor  minds,  did  hope  not  enter 
lo*  aod  light  faturity. 

_^Wateh  the  angler,  swiftly  going 
Ts  the  genUyraflea  brook ; 
Mark  how  skilfully  he's  throwing 
IitfaewelUdisguiaed  hook. 
Swm  the  finny  tribe  percelTO  if. 
foddeo  springs  the  speckled  trout. 
It  »•  eangfat.  (would  you  beliCTe  it  ?) 
tVasM  be  drags  the  sufferer  out. 
Bosst  not  man  thy  sense  of  feeling, 
l>n  aet  of  thy  heart  humane. 
That  base  deed  this  truth  revealing^ 
Thoa  eaatt  willingly  give  pain. 
llsa,thou  head  of  the  creation. 


HiUto  all  should  be  thy  sway, 
Bsriog beholding  thy  vocation, 
BfaaUag,  Tanlshea  away. 


M.A.C. 


"  THIS  18  NOT  THY  REST.'' 
OS  rttiemher '« this  is  not  thy  rest," 
Tboofii  loTriy  and  bright  it  may  seem  j 
S^*"*  »"*•  here  to  be  blest. 
JittWafanclfaldream. 

jwq|h  Ihemorniogof  life  may  be  balmy  and  clear. 
Tit  the  shadows  ofeteniog  too  soon  wlU  appear. 


Oh  remember  "  this  is  not  thy  rest." 

As  thoughtless  thou  hastest  along  ; 

Tbouffh  the  world  in  bright  colours  be  drest. 

•Tie  all  as  the  syren's  sweet  song, 

Whose  soul-thrilling  harmony  tempts  thee  to  roam 

Far,  far  from  thy  country,  thy  kindred,  thy  home. 

Oh  remember  '*  this  is  not  thy  rest,*' 

When  sorrows  and  troubles  appear  ; 

If  aniction  should  enter  thy  breast. 

And  all  appear  hopeless  and  drear; 

Tet.  remember  this  world  and  its  trials  will  e« 

And  thou  shalt  repose  thee  for  ever  in  peace. 

Then  turn  tbeefrom  earth  unto  heaven. 

Where  joys  will  be  laallng  and  pnre. 

There  nought  but  true  bUss  will  be  given. 

And  that  which  shall  ever  endure: 

ITiere  we  ahall  as  stars  In  the  firmament  shine. 

AU  glory,  and  rapture,  atemflfdirine.     R.  M.  D. 

STANZAS  ON  THE  DEATH  OP  B.  W.  B. 
\  **  Sigh  not,  ye  winds,  as  passing  o*er 
The  chambers  of  the  dead  ve  lly ; 
Weep  not,  ye  dews,  for  these  no  mwe 
Shall  ever  weep,  shall  ever  sigh.' 

—  Mrt:  Hunter, 

SwBKT  Infant,  like  a  vision 

His  days  have  pass'd  away ; 
How  bright  was  the  transition. 
When  from  his  tender  clay. 
The  spirit  softly  driven, 

As  waking  from  a  dream. 
On  seraph*s  pinions  wing'd  to  heaveD, 
Weep  not  for  him. 

Too  delicate  a  flower, 

For  earth*s  dull  atmosphere ; 
The  sephyrs  In  the  bower, 

For  him  were  too  severe. 
Now  mov'd  to  parsidise. 

For  ever  on  him  beam 
Suns  which  ne'er  set,  and  eloudless  skies. 

Weep  not  for  him. 

No  more  a  child  of  sorrow,  * 

Entaird  on  human  life ; 
For  him  brings  not  to-morrow 

Affliction, guilt, and  strife; 
Bis  little  griefs  are  past, 

His  eye,  tears  cannot  dim. 
His  Eden  shall  for  ever  laat. 

Weep  not  for  him. 

I  gladly  would  have  press'd  him. 

To  this  too  feeling  heart ; 
And  rapturously  earessM  him 

But  better  thus  to  part ; 
The  cup  of  life  below 

•'But  sparkles  near  the  brim,** 
He  ne'er  shall  taste  its  dregs  of  wo, 
^      Weep  not  for  him. 
^  Grin^hw*  Ann  Wkbstbb. 


SONNET  ON  THE  DEATH  OF  R.  M. 

(Who  died  March  5. 182Q.) 
"Weep  not  for  those  whom  the  veil  of  the  tomb. 
In  lifers  happy  morning  hath  hid  (h>m  our  eyes." 
^—  T.Mtoort, 

FAiaaatbe  rose-bud  blushing  Id  the  bower. 
So  beautiful  his  Infant  charms  were  seen  ; 
While  kindred  branches  screen'd  the  tender  flower 
From  blanching  winds  ^— and  fortune's  fickle  queen 
Smil'd  on  his  cradle,— childhood's  bright  serene 
Unclonded  pass'd.— youth  never  promlsM  more. 
Too  eageriy  he  sought  the  sacredT  prize . 
Of  knowledge,  hidden  in  the  page  of  lore. 
LIfe*s  fairest  risions  pass'd  before  bis  eyes ; 
But,  veil*d  In  gloom,  an  herald  from  the  skies 
Shook  his  dark  wings  aronnd  him,  fatal  bour  I 
Death's  mildew  dropp'd,  corroded  the  heart*s  core. 
The  victim  fell,  demanded  by  that  Power, 
Who  gaver-who  took,-but  wlU  again  restore. 

Orinuby.  AnnWbbstbb. 
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Review. — The  Ecclesiastical  Polity  of 
Richard  Hooker^  with  his  life^  ty 
^  Izaak  Walton ;  and  Strype's  InterpO' 
*'  lations,  Sfc.  Sfc,  By  &njamin  Han^ 
bury.  In  3  vols.  8vo.  pp.  534,  56Q, 
535.  Holdsioorth  and  Ball,  London. 
1830. 

Vt  is  somewhat  remailcable,  that  neariy  all 
the  leading  sects  into  which  the  Christian 
world  is  divided  have  their  respective 
champions,  to  whom  they  look  up  in  times 
of  danger,  and  under  whose  aegis  they  hope 
to  find  protection,  l^e  Calnnists  have 
their  Edwards,  the  Quakers  their  Barclay, 
the  Wesleyan  Methodisti  their  Fletcher, 
the  Papists  their  Bellarmine,  and  the  Epis- 
copalians their  Hooker.  All  of  these  are 
master  spirits,  and,  in  their  respective 
spheres  ot  action,  are  highly  deservmg  the 
fame  they  have  acquired. 

Hooker  was  not  more  remarkable  for 
bis  piety  and  learning,  than  unfortunate  in 
his  matrimonial  connexion  and  domestic 
concerns.  At  an  eariy  age  he  was  entrap- 
ped into  an  unhappy  marriage  with  a 
wonum  who  brought  him  neither  beauty 
nor  portion ;  and  what  was  still  worse,  she 
was  silly  and  clownish  in  her  manners,  and 
an  exact  counterpart  of  Xantippe  in  her 
temper.  By  this  disastrous  step,  he  lost 
his  fellowship  at  college,  and  was  obliged 
to  quit  the  univeisity  before  he  had  obtained 
any  preferment.  In  1584  he  vros,  however, 
presented  with  the  rectory  of  Drayton 
Beauchamp,  in  Buckinghamshire,  where  he 
spent  several  years  in  matrimonial  misery. 
On  one  occasion,  while  in  this  place,  he 
was  visited  by  his  fViend  and  pupil  Mr. 
Sandys,  in  company  with  a  nephew  of 
Archbishop  Cranmer.  On  leacning  his 
habitation,  they  learnt  that  he  vras  in  the 
field ;  and  here  they  found  him  tending  a 
small  flock  of  sheep  during  the  absence  of 
the  servant,  who  had  been  called  awav  on 
some  domestic  business.  Released  from 
this  task,  he  conducted  them  to  his  house, 
where  they  had  the  mortification  of  wit- 
nessing the  churlishness  of  his  wife,  who 
took  every  oppoitunity  of  putting  his 
patience  on  the  rack,  and  of  provoking 
dim  by  her  capricious  and  vexatious  beha- 
viour. Sympathizing  with  their  valuable 
friend,  they  took  occasion,  prior  to  their 
departure,  to  express  their  surprise,  that  he 
could  bear,  with  so  much  fortitude,  the 
continued  insults  to  which  he  was  exposed. 
To  this  Mr.  Hooker  replied — ''My  dear 
George,  if  saints  have  usually  a  double 
share  of  misery  in  this  life,  I,  who  am  no 
saint,  ought  not  to  repine  at  what  my  wise 
Creator  hath  appointed  for  me,  but  labour 


(as  indeed  I  do)  to  submit  my  will  to  hiSy 
and  possess  my  soul  in  peace. 

Mr.  Sandys,  on  reaching  his  home,  re- 

E resented  the  situation  of  Mr.  Hooker  to 
is  father,  in  such  a  light,  that,  through  the 
interest  of  this  gentleman,  he  was  made 
master  of  the  Temple  in  London.  But 
finding  the  metropolis  did  not  agree  with 
his  more  retired  and  moral  habits,  he  was 
anxious  of  making  an  exchange  with  some 
one  for  a  more  tranquil  scene.  This  was 
to  him  the  more  desirable,  as  he  had  made 
some  advances  in  his  great  work  on  Eccle- 
siastical Polity,  to  the  completion  of  which 
he  thought  the  bustle  of  the  city  unfriendly. 
Tliis  being  communicated  to  Bishop  Whit- 
gift,  he  was  presented,  in  1591,  by  that 
prelate,  to  the  rectory  of  Bosoonb,  in 
Wiltshire,  and  to  other  valuable  preferments 
in  the  caUiedral  of  Salisbury.  In  the  year 
1594,  he  was  presented  by  the  Queen  to 
the  rectory  of  Bishop's  Bourne,  in  Kent, 
where  he  finished  his  immortal  work  ;  but 
the  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  books^  he 
did  not  live  to  -  publish.  His  death  took 
place  in  November  1600,  in  the  fbrty-ointii 
year  of  his  age. 

It  has  generally  been  admitted,  that 
Hooker's  ^^  Ecclesiastical  Poli^  is  the 
best  defence  of  dmrch  establishments  that 
was  ever  published.  Both  at  home  and 
abroad,  faine  every  where  followed  its 
appearance ;  but  the  author  did  not  live  to 
enjoy  the  extent  of  his  reputation.  A  copy 
of  this  work  felling  into  the  hands  of 
Clement  VHI.  induced  the  pontiff  to 
observe,  that  '<  there  were  in  it,  such  seeds 
of  eternity,  as  will  continue  till  the  last 
fire  shall  devour  all  learning.*' 

When  James  I.  came  out  of  Seotland, 
on  his  accession  to  the  throne  of  Engfamd, 
he  inquired  of  Archbishop  Whitgift  for  his 
friend  Hooker;  and  being  answered,  that 
''  he  died  before  the  Queen,  who  lecnved 
the  information  with  much  regmt^^  his 
majesty  replied  as  follows :  <^And  I  reeeive 
it  with  no  K9S,  as  I  shall  vi^nt  the  desired 
happiness  of  seeing  and  disconrsinff  with 
Hhat  man,  from  whose  books  of  Church 
Polity  I  have  received  such  satisfoction. 
Indeed,  my  L^id,  I  have  received  rowe 
satisfaction  inreadmg  a  leaf  or  paragraph 
in  Mr.  Hooker,  though  it  were  but  about 
the  fashion  of  churches  or  chnieh  raiusic, 
or  the  like,  but  especially  of  the  sacra- 
ments, than  I  have  had  in  the  reading 
particular  large  treatises  but  of  one  of 
those  subjects,  by  others,  though  very 
learned  men;  ana  though  many  otheis 
write  well,  yet  in  the  next  age  they  will  be 
forgotten ;  but,  doubtless,  there  is  in  every 
page  of  Mr.  Hookec's  book,  the  pietuce  of  a 
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dmne  aool,  sudb  pichiies  of  truth  and 
leasoDy  and  drawn  in  so  sacred  colours  that 
they  shall  never  fade,  but  give  an  immortal 
memoiy  to  the  author." 

These  testimonies^  however,  in  fi&vourof 
Ihii  wock,  by  a  pope  and  a  monarch,  will 
have  but  litUe  vneigfat  with  those  who  view 
eodeBasUcal  establishments  in  an  inauspi- 
cious  tight.  Despotism  will  be  thought  to 
approve  of  eveiy  treatise  which  tends  to 
uphold  dominion  either  in  church  or  state ; 
and  when  the  authors  of  such  works  are 
men  of  piety,  of  erudition,  and  of  superior 
talents,  they  may  always  calculate  on  the 
fevoor  of  the  great.  Such  was  the  case 
frith  Mr.  Uo(&er,  and  such  are  some 
of  the  opmicMis  entertained  respecting  his 
Enriwiaitical  Polity. 

At  the  commencement  of  his  woric,  our 
attention  is,  however,  called  to  an  opposite 
sentiment^  which  he  thus  expresses  :— 

*  H«  that  ffoetli  aboot  to  penaade  a  maltltade, 
tiut  Wk^  are  not  so  well  governed  aa  they  oasht 
to  be,  »halt  nerer  want  attentWe  and  faToorable 
hearen  \  t»eeaiue  they  know  the  manifold  defects 
wherenato  every  kind  of  retrlmen  la  tubject; 
but  the  eecreft  Icta  and  difieultiea,  which  In  pab. 
Ik  proeeediDgy  are  innumerable  and  inevitable, 
they  luave  not  ordinarily  the  Jadirment  to  eon> 
aider.  And  btteaoao  sach  aa  openly  reprove  aup. 
poced  disordera  in  the  state,  are  taken  for  prin. 
dpal  frienda  to  the  common  benefit  of  all,  and  for 
■en  that  carry  aiof  ular  freedom  of  mind ;  under 
thia  fair  and  plaaaible  colour,  whatsoever  they 
otter,  paaacth  for  good  and  current.  That  which 
wantctb  in  the  weight  of  their  speech,  is  supplied 
by  the  aptaeas  of  men's  minds  to  believe  it.*'— 
p.  TV. 

It  caoanot  be  supposed  that  a  work  of 
sodi  magnitude,  importance,  and  com- 
plexion, as  Hooker^  Ecclesiastical  Polity, 
should  be  'suffered  either  to  appear,  or  to 
pass  along  on  the  stream  of  time  without 
molestation.  Of  this,  it  has  had  to  en- 
eoimter  a  more  than  common  share.  Its 
outworlcs  have  been  assailed,  but  its  citadel 
remains  invulnerable,  and  few  whp  think 
codly  and  dispassionately  on  its  muUi- 
ferious  subjects,  and  the  harmonious  oiga- 
nisaiion  which  runs  through  all  its  parts, 
are  incUned  seriously  to  believe,  that  its 
faitifications  will  ever  be  demolished.  It 
B  a  work  filled  with  argumentation  of  the 
moat  powerful  description,  with  acuteness 
of  the  first  order,  and  displays  in  its  details 
a  range  of  thous^t  which  embraces  ethics, 
Cbristiani^,  aUd  law,  and  renders  them 
all  subser^ent  to  one  grand  design.  It 
is  one  of  those  few  works  which  have  ap- 
peared in  the  world,  that  no  one  has  been 
able  essentially  to  mend,  and  no  one  able 
feiriy  to  refute. 

Upwards  of  two  hundred  pages  of  the 
first  volume  are  occupied  wim  what  may 
in  some  sense  be  called  extraneous  matter, 
tbongb,  in  another  view,  all  may  be  con- 
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sidered  as  having  a  bearing  on  the  work 
itself..  The  editor's  introduction  is  a  thread 
of  a  very  peculiar  colour,  and  many  will 
perhaps,  be  perplexed  to  learn,  what  could 
induce  him  to  publish  an  edition  of  a 
voluminous  treatise,  on  which  non-con- 
formity must  look  with  a  somewhat  jaun* 
diced  eye.  It  is  certainly  curious  to  be- 
hold  an  editor,  attempting,  in  his  intro- 
ductiou,  to  controvert  some  of  the  primary 
positions  of  a  work  which  immediately 
ibllows. 

We  ought  not,  however,  to  fency  incon. 
sistency,  where  none  in  reality  exists. 
There  are  many  things  in  almost  every 
book,  which  the  reader  may  approve,  and 
many  which  he  may  condemn.  He  may 
therefore  animadvert  on  what  he  deems 
censurable,  even  while  he  is  giving  pub- 
licity to  that  which  he  admires;  and  as 
impartiality  forbids  mutilation,  fidelity 
commands  that  no  author  should  be  made 
to  speak  a  language  which  he  never  in- 
tended to  utter.  In  this  liglit  the  editor 
seems  to  have  surveyed  Hooker's  £ccle-> 
siastical  Polity.  -  Hence,  the  whole  work 
has  been  feithfiilly  given,  while,  in  the 
introduction  and  notes,  he  has  taken  the 
liberty  to  controvert  what  he  supposed  to 
be  erroneous.  These  are  now  placed 
before  the  public,  and  the  reader  must 
judge  for  himself,  on  which  side  truth  and 
argument  preponderate. 

Dr.  Covers  defence  of  five  books  of  the 
Ecclesiastical  Polity,  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  second  volume,  is  well  written,  and 
contains  much  useful  matter,  but  the  work 
which  is  defended  would  have  stood  its 
ground,  if  no  one  had  ever  attempted  a 
vindication,  either  of  its  principles  or  de- 
tails. From  misrepresentation,  and  erro- 
neous inferences,  it  was  perhap  necessary 
that  it  should  be  protected ;  but  this  ser- 
vice being  rendered,  nothing  more  was 
required.  Help  is  always  an  encum« 
brance,  where  no  assistance  is  wanted. 

The  treatises  of  Hooker,  which  occupy 
about  a  third  part  of  the  concluding  vo- 
lume, are  on  different'  topics,  among  which 
are  several  sermons.  These  all  l^r  the 
image  and  superscription  of  the  author's 
mind ;  but  if  his  Ecclesiastical  Polity  had 
not  been  written,  it  is  probable  that  these 
would  not  now  have  ever  gained  a  hearing. 
It  is  to  the  name  of  the  author  that  they 
most  be  chiefly  indebted  for  their  repH* 
tation. 

On  works  of  this  kind,  which  have  a 
controversial  aspect,  because  avowedly  de. 
fending  a  particular  institution,  the  opi- 
nions of  men  will  always  be  divided. 
Uniformity  of  sentiment  is  neither  ;tp  be 
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txpected  nor  desired.  Sltould  it  ever  take 
place,  vigour,  in  this  ddpartment,  would 
lorsake  the  human  intellect,  and  its  ener- 
gies, growing  stagnant,  would  generate  a 
crop  of  degrading  superstittoo.  On  the 
points  in  debate  between  conformists  and 
Doo-Gonformists,  no  work  can  be  written, 
that  will  please  both  parties;  and  the 
author,  who,  taking  moderation  for  his 
guide,  attempts  to  conciliate,  can  hardly 
hope  to  give  satisfaction  to  either  party. 
The  task  is  forlorn,  and  the  effort  to  accom- 
plish it  must  prove  unsuccessful. 

But  whatever  may  be  thought  of 
Hooker's  Ecclesiastical  Polity,  in  relation 
to  local  feelings,  all  must  allow,  that  it  is 
a  work  of  uncommon  merit,  and  one 
which,  for  its  eraditioo,  talent,  and 
profundity  of  research,  any  church  or  sect 
would  be  proud  to  own.  Infinllibility  is 
DO  man's  prerogative ;  but  while  it  will  be 
allowed  that  Hooker  has  his  failings,  we 
must  candidly  admit,  that  a  more  skilful 
engineer,  or  a  better  workman,  never  threw 
a  rampart  around  any  church  establish- 
ment. 


Review.— Perfona/  Narrative  of  a  Mis- 

'    sion  to  the  South  of  India,  from  1820  to 

1828.     By  EUjtth  Hoole.     lUustrated 

with  Lithographic  Platet.  Bvo.pp,  338. 

Longman,  London,  1829. 

It  appears  that  the  author  of  this  work 
went  to  India,  as  a  Wesleyan  Missionary, 
in  1820,  and  continued  there  in  this  capa- 
city until  1828,  when  ill  health  compelled 
him  to  return  to  his  native  land.  During 
his  abode  in  these  remote  regions,  he  visit- 
ed many  parts,  which  enabled  him  to  make 
observations  on  the  character,  prejudices, 
superstitions,  and  customs  of  the  natives ; 
and  keeping  a  journal  of  daily  occurrences, 
he  was  enabled,  on  his  return,  to  furnish 
the  materials  of  the  present  volume. 

In  surveying  this  production  of  his  pen, 
we  must  not  lose  siglit  of  the  situation  in 
which  he  was  pla^,  for  by  this,  our 
expectations  ought,  in  a  great  measure,  to 
be  regulated.  A  legislator  may  descant  on 
political  relations,  national  resources,  and 
civil  polity ;  and  a  merchant  may  expatiate 
on  the  nature  of  traffic,  and  the  productions 
of  the  country;  but  a  missionary  will  be 
expected  to  turn  his  attention  more  imme- 
diately to  theological  ioatitutions,  to  the 
ibrce  of  habit,  the  prevalence  of  system,  the 
effects  of  education,  the  state  of  morals,  and 
the  influence  of  principle,  whether  leading 
to  pagan  abominations,  or  to  the  more  re- 
^iped  idolatry,  which  results  from  the  mis- 
directed energies  of  philosophical  research. 


The  volume  consists  of  two  parts,  and  in 
the  aggregate  includes  twenty-seven  chap- 
ters, concluding  with  an  essay  on  the  reli- 
gion and  religious  state  of  the  Hindoos,  and 
with  observations  on  the  character,  proba- 
ble origin,  and  present  state  of  Hindooism. 

In  ranging  through  these  parts,  chapters, 
essay,  and  concluding  remarks,  we  cannot 
but  observe,  that  Mr.  Hoole  has  not  been 
an  inattentive  spectator  of  passing  events. 
Into  the  region  of  speculative  conjecture, 
he  rarely  enters.  He  relates  what  he  beard, 
what  he  saw,  and  what  he  gathered  from 
his  intercourse  with  the  natives,  and  from 
the  inquiries  which  he  had  an  opportunity 
of  making.  Hence,  the  picture  wbich  he 
has  drawn,  may  be  considered,  in  no  small 
degree,  of  a  domestic  character ;  but  this 
circumstance,  instead  of  detracting  from  its 
merits,  imparts  to  its  details  a  local  interest, 
to  which,  m  the  eye  of  the  general  reader, 
mere  abstract  philosophical  investigation 
could  never  aspire. 

The  progress  of  Christianity,  and  the 
moral  condition  of  the  Hindoos,  are,  in 
most  cases,  kept  prominently  in  view,  and 
to  these,  all  other  points  are  made  more 
or  less  subservient.  Even  the  excursions 
which  delineate  the  character  and  manners 
of  the  natives,  though  deeply  interesting  on 
other  accounts,  are  chiefly  so  from  tlte 
awful  realities  which  they  unfold,  and  tlie 
opportunities  they  afford,  of  enabling  us  to 
estimate  the  superior  blessings  which  we 
enjoy.  The  Wesleyan  and  other  missions 
have  been  attended  with  great  success ;  but 
though  much  has  been  done,  nuich  more 
remains  to  be  accomplished.  A  few  soli- 
tary sparks  glimmering  through  a  hemi. 
sphere  of  darkness,  cheer  the  missionary 
traveller  on  his  journey,  and  perhaps,  in 
no  portion  of  the  world  is  he  so  imperi- 
ously compelled  to  walk  by  faith,  and  not 
by  sight. 

Independently  of  what  may  be  consi- 
dered as  more  immediately  connected  with 
the  mission,  this  work  contains  a  rich  fund 
of  entertaining  matter.  Tlie  author  brings 
the  natives  before  us  without  any  disguise, 
and  introduces  hh  readers  into  tlieir  cabins 
to  survey  their  spinning  wheels,  their  looms, 
their  mode  of  manufacture,  their  dress,  their 
furniture,  their  manner  of  preparing  rice  for 
cookery,  and  enables  them  in  a  few  general 
glances  to  contemplate  the  whole  domestic 
circle. 

To  the  habitations  of  natives  in  more 
exalted  stations,  Mr.  Hoole  occasionally 
conducts  us  with  equal  facility;  so  that 
while,  on  the  one  hand,  we  arc  led  to  gaze 
with  pity  on  the  more  degraded  castes  of 
the  population,  we  stand  amazed,  on  the 
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odter,  at  the  imposing  spleDdour  of  orien- 
tal magnifioence.  Their  gardens,  natural 
soeocry,  works  of  art,  and  monuments  of 
aBtiqtuty,  rise  and  flit  before  us ;  but  un- 
happiiy,  while  in  one  direction  the  boun- 
ties and  exuberant  fiertility  of  nature  arrest 
our  aUentioii,  in  another,  the  eye  is  assailed 
widi  the  memorials  of  conquest,  and  the 
desolstitioiis  of  war. 

In  the  sketches,  incidents,  and  narratives, 
proAnely  acatteied  throughout  this  volume, 
although  we  find  nothing  profound  to  com- 
mand <nir  reverence,  we  discover  nothing 
puerile  to  provoke  our  smiles.  The  style  is 
plain  and  perspicuous,  and  the  subject  is, 
m  fseneial,  somciently  interesting  to  pre- 
clude the  necessity  of  any  artificial  rooes. 
As  a  &ir  specimen  of  Mr.  Hoole*s  diction 
and  descriptive  talent,  we  give  his  visit  to 
the  deserted  palaces  and  occupied  tombs  of 
HydcT  Aliy  and  Tippoo  Saib. 

"On  Friday  morning  I  wmlked  to  Tlrw  the  Tortifica- 
tx9m\  of  thia  c^lrbrated  place,  (S«r!ngapaUro)  thfT 
ar«  Boi  vpry  rolnoaa,  ezc«pt  at  the  unrepairm 
breach,  mX  which  it  waa  »tonn«d  in  1799.  I  tbould 
thimk  th«  fort  nearly  three  miles  round.  Its  popa- 
ladoa  wan  oveo  lmawnie,bat  at  present  it  does 
not  perbapa  much  exceed  twenty  thootand  :  many 
of  tta  Mabommedan  inhabitants  having  removed  to 
ArroC.  or  Madras;  and  the  wealthier  Hindoos 
having  been  drawn  to  Mysore,  the  present  seat  of 
Ibe  aatlTO  coarL 

"*  Tbe .  palaces  and  seraglios  of  Hvder  and  his 
•on  are  occupied  as  barraelcii,  hospitals,  or  private 


«,  by  the  British  officers  and  troops. 

"  No  part  of  tbe  reraain*  of  the  former  splendour 
•f  Scringapatani  interested  me  more  than  tbe 
palace  in  the  X.av/  Baugik,  or  Royal  garden,  at  the 
east  etkd  of  tbe  island,  about  three  miles  distant 
from  tbe  fort.  This  palace  or  banquellng>house, 
■ow  in  rains,  was,  thirty  years  ago,  the  most 
sopcrb  in  this  part  of  India.  I  went  through 
tbe  whole  of  Ita  galleries  and  apartments,  now 
entirely  nnoecnpied.  ft  appeared  to  have  been 
highly  finished,  and  very  costly.  Tbe  walls  were 
plastered  with  cA«fiaia.  the  shell  lime  of  India, 
firm,  and  bearing  a  pollih  equal  to  plaster  of  Paris, 
Oa  tfaia  white  ground,  a  regular  pattern  of  flowers 
waa  ezi|oisltely  finished  with  paint,  and  gilt,  aiving 
the  appearance  of  rich  porcelain,  and  superior  to 
the  best  paper  used  for  rooms  in  Kngland  ;  many 
parts  of  it  still  In  good  condition.  Tbe  four  princi- 
pal apartments  open  with  their  full  width  to  tbe 
Mart  or  garden,  and  beins  galleried  on  three  sides, 
appear  to  haTe  been  Inteiided  for  witnessing  dances 
or  shows.  On  tbe  bank  of  the  river  is  a  smaller  build- 
isf  .or  rather  a  roof  supported  by  pillars,  llu!she«1  in 
the  sane  rtyle.  All  tbe  sides  are  doors,  which  may 
be  opened  to  admit  the  air,  or  shut,  at  pleasure. 

**  Near  the  entrance  of  the  Lanl  Baugh,  stands 
the  Mausolcnm,  In  which  are  interred  tbe  remains 
•f  Hyder  and  Tippoo.  It  Is  a  beautiful  building 
hi  the  Moorish  style  of  architecture,  and,  having 
Ibe  attention  paid  to  it  which  tbe  climate  requires, 
is  in  excellent  preservation.  The  open  veranda  or 
terrace  round  the  mausoleum,  is  supported  by  pil. 
lars  of  black  marble,  polished ;  tbe  pavement  is  of 
the  same  material,  and  strongly  contrasts  with  tbe 
rest  of  the  edifice,  which  is  plastered  with  chunam, 
nearly  white.  The  whole  has  a  solemn  and  im. 
posing  appearance,  well  suited  to  tbe  cliaracter  of 
the  Blace.  As  I  ascended  tbe  steps,  I  was  desired 
to  take  oif  my  shoes,  the  mark  or  respect  paid,  in 
tbs  Bast,  to  places  reputed  sacred.  I  told  tbe  per- 
sons in  attendance,  that  it  was  not  my  cuMiom  to 
do  so ;  and  from  the  regard  nsnally  given  to  custom, 
was  allowed  to  proceed  without  submitting  to  so 
great  aa  iaconTenieiwf  •  Tkf  intnior  of  th«  baild. 


Ing  is  beaotifnily  finished  with  embossed  work  la 
chnnam.  On  tbe  floor  are  three  mounds,  each 
about  two  feet  in  beirbt.  The  middle  one  is  over 
the  body  of  Hyder  All  ;  one  on  the  side,  over  that 
»f  Tippoo  Sultan  \  and  that  on  tbe  other  side,  over 
tbe  body  of  Huliankama^  the  mother  of  Tippoo. 
These  mounds  were  covered  with  precious  cloth 
from  Mecca,  and  constantly  adorned  with  flowers. 
A  lamp  was  kept  burning.  The  place  was  filled 
with  a  stronff  aromatic  smell,  very  pleasant :  and 
waa  attended  by  a  respectable  man,  who  seemed  to 
be  a  minister  of  the  Mabommedan  religion.** 
p.  71. 

Several  litboffraphic  plates  ornament  this 
volume,  and  add  much  to  the  perspicuity 
of  the  subjects  which  they  help  to  illustrate. 
Of  their  general  fidelity  we  entertain  no 
doubt  ^  Imt  the  execution  is  superior  to 
the  design,  the  human  figures  being  dispro- 
portionably  tall  for  the  surrounding  objects. 
This,  however,  is  of  trifling  importance, 
when  compared  with  the  variety  or  interest- 
ing matter  which  the  volume  contahis.  We 
have  perused  it  with  much  gratification, 
and  shall  be  surprised  to  leam  that  any  rea- 
der with  reasonaole  expectations,  complains 
of  disappointment 


Review.— The  Veracity  of  the  Twe  Boolu 
of  Motet,  argued  from  ike  undetigned 
Coincidencet  to  be  found  in  themy  when 
compared  in  their  several  parts.  By 
the  Rev,  J.  J.  Blunt.  8vo.  pp.  214. 
Murray,  London,  1830. 
No  reader  who  is  acquainted  with  Paley's 
Hora  Paulina,  need  be  at  a  loss  to  know 
the  principles  upon  which  this  work  is 
founaed.  The  optic  glass  through  which 
this  celebrated  author  inspected  the  New 
Testament,  Mr.  Blunt  has  borrowed,  to 
examine  the  Five  Books  of  Moses,  and  the 
discoveries  made  by  his  researches,  furnish 
proof  that  industry  has  not  been  without  its 
reward.  It  would  not,  however,  be  fair  to 
institute  a  comparison  between  the  two 
authors.  Faley  laboured  in  a  fertite 
region.  The  ground  over  which  he  tra- 
velled was  thickly  sown  with  incidents; 
and  he  returned  from  his  excursion  laden 
with  riches  of  inestimable  value.  Mr. 
Blunt,  on  the  contraty,  has  traversed  a  com- 
paratively barren  country,  abounding  indeed 
in  wealth  of  various  descriptions,  but  less 
productive  of  those  gems  which  all  would 
rejoice  to  find  sparkling  in  the  coffers  of 
Biblical  treasure. 

It  is  not  intended  fivm  hence  to  in- 
sinuate that  tlie  author's  application  has 
been  attended  with  only  a  sinalt  portion  of 
success.  By  the  acuteness  of  his  observa- 
tions many  coincidences  have  been  discover- 
ed,  which,  brought  together,  and  presented 
to  the  resider,  excite  in  his  mind  a  train  of 
ideas  at  once  new  and  unexpected.  These, 
in  the  aggregatCi  are  neither  few  nor  unim- 
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portant;  but  it  is  from  (he  incidental  man- 
ner in  which  they  appear  in  the  writings  of 
Moses,  where  no  suspicion  of  design  can 
be  generated,  that  they  derive  their  princi- 
pal value.  Sometimes,  indeed,  the  coinci- 
dences are  rather  intimated  than  expressed ; 
and  the  apparent  obscuriW  in  which  they 
appear  to  oe  invoWed,  affords  something 
more  than  presumptive  evidence,  that  they 
never  could  be  intended  by  their  author 
thus  to  arrest  the  reader's  eye.  Yet  dark 
and  obscure  as  thev  appear  in  their  native 
soil,  they  acquire,  from  the  light  of  compart- 
son,  a  lustre  which  nothing  but  truth  could 
impart. 

These  coincidences  are  not  only  more 
luminous,  but  far  more  numerous,  than 
might  have  been  expected.  The  author 
begins  with  the  histoty  of  Abraham  when 
sojourning  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  and,  fol- 
lowing him  and  his  descendants  through 
the  intermediate  vicissitudes  of  their  history, 
ends  with  a  transaction  which  happened  on 
the  borders  of  that  land,  when  his  ofispring 
were  about  to  enter  and  take  possession. 
During  this  interval  he  has  found  twenty- 
six  strUting  concurrences,  at  once  remarkable 
for  the  peculiar  contingency  of  their  cha- 
racter, and  for  the  strong  resemblance 
which  they  bear  to  other  facts  and  occur- 
rences with  which  they  are  compared. 

In  producing  these  branches  of  evidence 
for  the  veracity  of  tlie  five  books  of  Moses, 
Mr.  Blunt  nowhere  lays  upon  them  a 
greater  weight  of  confidence  than  they  are 
capable  of  bearing.  To  demonstration  he 
never  presumes  they  will  amount ;  but  in 
the  aggregate,  he  conceives  the  argument 
they  fumuh  to  be  of  considerable  force. 
On  the  conviction  which  they  will  produce 
on  the  minds  of  others,  he  presumes  not  to 
speculate;  but  so  fur  as  he  is  personally 
concerned  in  their  operation,  he  avows  that 
this  cumulative  argument  carries  more 
satis&ction  to  his  own  mind,  than  one  of 
greater  learning  and  more  extensive  research. 

Having  drawn  his  materials  from  their 
respective  mines,  the  author  brings  them 
together  with  much  perspicuity,  and  places 
them  in  positions  which  no  one  can  mis- 
understand. Hence,  while  beholding  them 
mutually  illuminating  each  other,  we  ad- 
mire the  modesty  with  which  he  draws  his 
inferences,  in  &vour  of  the  truth  he  intended 
to  illustrate,  and  involuntarily  give  him 
credit  f<Mr  more  than  he  presumed  to 
demand. 

In  his  title-page,  he  only  professes  to 
argue  one  jgreat  truth,  namely,  '*  the  veracity 
of  the  five  books  of  Moses,  from  unde- 
signed coincidences  to  be  found  in  them,'^ 
and  in  this  he  has  been  triumphantly  suc- 


cessful. Hie  resemblances  adduced  fully 
justify  his  application  of  them,  while 
nothing  can  oe  more  obvious  than  that 
they  are  purely  incidental,  and  that  the 
detached  particulars  must  be  broken  from 
their  natural  comiexioiis,  to  give  theeri* 
dence  they  are  called  upon  to  furnish.  In 
fiivour,  however,  of  the  general  &ct,  their 
testimony  is  decisive ;  no  discrepance  cao 
be  found  in  their  allegations ;  to  the  charge 
of  subornation  they  bid  a  stem  defiance; 
and  they  have  nothing  to  fear  from  the  most 
rigtxous  cross-examination. 


Review. — Tht  Cabinet  Cyclopedia,  coth 
ducted  by  the  H^v.  Dianysius  Lardna-y 
LL.D.  Sfc,  Domett ic  Economv,  Vol  L 
12mo.  ftp.  390.  Longman  4*  Co-  Lfnh 
don.  1830. 

Of  this  very  useful  work  we  have  alieadj 
noticed  the  two  preceding  volumes,  the 
fiist  on  the  history  of  Scotland,  and  the 
second  on  the  history  of  maritime  and  in- 
land discovery.  The  former  is  from  the 
pen  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  but  of  the  tetter, 
the  author's  name  does  not  appear.  The 
volume  now  under  inspection  is  by  Michael 
Donovan,  Esq.  M.R.J.A.  and  professor 
of  Chemistry  to  the  company  of  Apothe- 
caries in  Ireland.  The'  numerous  U^eatises 
intended  to  form  this  cyclopaedia  will  be  the 
productions  of  several  anthora,  but  all  well 
known  either  in  the  scientific  or  the  literary 
world.  Thus  furnished,  the  whole  will  be 
conducted  by  the  Rev  Dr.  Lardner,  whose 
name  appears  in  every  title-page. 

The  present  volume  contains  the  histo^ 
and  process  of  Brewing,  Distilling,  Wine- 
making,  and  Baking.  The  information 
which  it  communicates,  is  at  once  multi- 
farious and  intrinsically  valuable.  In  each 
subject,  every  reader  may  be  said  to  have 
an  interest,  and  no  one  ought  to  remain  in 
ignorance  of  the  component  ingredients  of 
articles  on  which  his  health,  and  even  his 
life,  depend.  By  the  useful  knowledge 
which  this  volume  cannot  foil  to  impart, 
effects,  which  are  frequently  experienced, 
may  be  traced  to  their  real  causes,  and  fol- 
lowed to  distant  but  fiital  consequences,  of 
which  no  suspicions  were  entertained.  Br 
the  use  of  tests  which  are  fiimished,  the 
reader  may  detect  adulterations  in  the  neces- 
saries of  life,  and,  refusing  the  deleterious 
compounds,  confine  his  dealings  to  men 
who  associate  honesty  with  trade.  On  the 
effects  produced  by  Opium,  Wild  Hemp, 
Brandy,  Tea,  and  Gas,  we  have  the  fol- 
lowing observations. 

-  Ejgtcts  of  Opium.^Oplam  it  the  weU-kno*^ 
resource  of  the  Alftliometan  ;  and  unfortanateiT  » 
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Mt  allfgitlwr  onkaowB  fo  Britain.  In  tmnll 
fnutitT,  wMom  enployed.  It  prodacet  serenity  of 
Bnrf,&Bdpleatarabie  eeiiMtlona  :  It  Inspires  anl- 
■«]  cetrsfe  md  anlmai  desire*  ;  and  nrom  the 
biter  foality  arises  its  nse  as  a  liabit  in  coantrles 
where  poiygamy  Is  permitted.  A  practice  of  the 
Tirki  vas  to  swallow  the  balk  of  a  hazel-nut  of 
afisB  vbea  going  to  battle,  with  the  Tiew  of  in* 
tfiriag  coorage. 

'ThMe  aDfoftnnate  peraoos  in  this'eonntry .  who, 
timagb  irritability  of  temperament  and  proneness 
tslcipoodency,beUlie  themselves  to  the  dreadful 
pnctiec  of  opium  eating,  suffer  severely  In  the 
tf^sd  fertile  transitory  pleasure  derived  from  It. 
Tte  htNt  induces  constitutional  debility,  loss  of 
ap^tltf  sad  memory,  early  decrepitude,  and  short- 
Bcas  of  lire.  The  person  is  characterised  by  a 
liit]ew,dBU  manner,  and  an  uneonquerable  aver- 
MQ  to  say  exertion  of  lAind  or  body.  While  not 
DBdcr  the  influence  of  th«  spell,  his  despondency 
smobU  to  an  indescribable  horror  of  mind.  AU 
hnoMtioasare  embarraasedby  an  universal  tre- 
mrof  the  limbs:  he  becomes  paralytic,  perhaps 
sycplectie,  and  he  expires  in  a  dt.  Galen  men- 
ti«9«,that8n  opium  plaster  laid  on  a  gladiator's 
fccad  bY  a  stratagem  of  his  enemy,  speedily  deprl- 
Tcd  Un  ef  life  ;  and  physicians  witness  the  effects 
ffotfnal  opiates  eonanoally." 

-  JalBrfeofiJif  EffeetMtf  fTOi    Hemp The 

tlut  called  wild  hemp,  {Cannabis  Indica)  in 
!(rTpt  samed  Aui*  or  Hai^Uh^  is  mannfactured 
iin«  a  lolMlance  called  Bangut  or  Bang^  which  is 
mactiaaed  throughout  Bgypt,  Persia,  Arabia,  and 
Hlsdoostu,  as  a  powerful  and  peculiar  Inebriant 
Far  tbit  porpose,  a  liquor  is  prepared  from  its 
joiw,  or  its  Med  leaves  are  made  use  of.  The 
niHBim  people  among  the  Arabs  pound  the  leaves 
mkt  a  little  ball  of  ibeno,  and  swallow  It:  I n  Hln- 
dfsitaa,  the  plant  is  grown  far  no  other  use  than 
for  tlw  purpose  of  intoxication.  It  produces  tran- 
SD>ll}trofmind,and  a  aingular  kind  of  exhilaration, 
doriag  which  the  person  laughs  involnntariiy, 
*pnka  incebereotly,  and  sings  and  danees  without 
rtagfriagor  giddiness.  Like  opium.  It  stimulates 
(ssrtge,  aad  excites  sensual  propensities.  During 
dary  it  prsaotcs  agreeable  dreams." 

"f/ceffsf  Brandy  on  Snaget.'-Tht  European 
KCtlfn  is  North  America  Introduced  the  modes  of 
ifltsxieation  practised  in  their  own  country,  and 
csUsd  in  the  powerful  assistance  of  tlieir  spiritu- 
ots  ti{|aor«  in  the  work  of  extirminating  the  un- 
firtBnate  aboriginal  tribes;  and,  truth  to  say,  they 
fMBd  DO  difficulty  in  brineing  them  into  high 
livcsr.  his  reported  by  a  French  author,  that 
me  «f  these  poor  savages  l>eing  asked  his  opinion 
«f  brandy,  to  the  use  of  which  he  was  so  much 
dnottd,  answered,  in  the  florid  style  of  his  coun- 
try,' It  b  Bade  of  tongues  and  hearts  :  for  when  I 
haw  drank  it,  I  lear  nothing,  and  talk  like  an 

"IfitcU  of  Tea.— Taken  strong,  and  In  rreat 
]<utity,  it  predoees  exhilaration,  an  Indescribable 
imsg  or  lightness  of  body,  as  If  in  one's  step  he 
nrtfiy  toadied  the  gronnrt  ;  along  with  a  percep- 
^a  of  ioereased  magnitude,  apparently,  of  all 
«ki«cti.  Swallowed  in  very  great  excess.  It  pro- 
dwci  horror  of  mind,  an  intolerable  apprehension 
«f«iiddea  death,  and  fits  of  asphyxia  or  suspended 
•Iwiien.-* 

^"iaCerieaf^Gai.-.-lf  an  oiled  silk  bag,  quite 
frK  froB  smell,  and  containing  this  gas,  be  fnr- 
>i>iied  vith  a  tube  to  hold  in  the  mouth,  and  the 
vWe  M  arranged  that  a  person  can  draw  the  gas 
nt*  kit  longs,  and  breathe  it  backward  and  for- 
«vd  a  few  times,  it  will  prodnce  extraordinary 
unaiien,  renerally  of  a  highly  pleasurable  kind, 
Biedbyincrs       *    *  "'  •  •^-       - 


i  by  increased  vividness  of  Ideas,  pro- 
peanty  to  muscnlar  exertion,  involuntary  laughter, 
^  the  greatest  exhilaration,  without  the  subse- 

rrt  languor  and  depression  that  follow  ebriety. 
pceoUw  constitutions  we  sometimes  find  the 
wly  effect,  in  the  first  instance,  to  be  a  sensation 
nkc  the  approach  of  fainting.  I  hiive  seen  it  pro- 
^v«eeflMsin  all  respects  apparently  similar  to 
^Hnfi  i^t  it.  was  fflomcntaryi  and  did  no  in- 


jory.'»— Dr.  Lardner's  CuMnei  Cpelop^Miw,  rot, 
III, ;  being  a  Trtatiu  on  Domettie  Economyt 
Vol,  i:p.  41,  4:c.  ^ 

On  the  subject  of  aDimal  combustioiiy 
much  has  been  said  and  written,  some 
positively  affiiming  what  others  as  strenu-* 
ously  deny.  Many  well-attested  inci- 
dents are,  however,  recorded  in  histoiy,  of 
individuals  taking  fire,  the  body  having 
been  previously  saturated  with  ai^ent  spi- 
rits, through  habitual  drunkenness.  Of 
these  mysterious  facts,  this  volume  contains 
the  record  of  several  instances,  from  which 
we  extract  the  following : 

"In  lfi92,  a  woman,  who  for  three  years  had 
used  ardent  spirits  to  such  an  excess,  that  she 
would  take  no  other  nonrlshment,  baring  sat  down 
one  evening  to  sleep,  was  eonsnmed  in  the  night- 
time,  so  that  next  morning  no  part  of  her  was 
found,  but  the  skull,  and  the  extreme  joints  of  the 
fingers.  All  the  rest  of  her  body  was  reduced  to 
ashes. 

"  Mary  Clues,  aged  filly,  was  much  addicted  to 
intoxication.  Her  propensity  to  this  was  such, 
that  for  about  a  year  scarcely  a  day  passed  In 
which  she  did  not  drink  at  least  half  a  pint  of  rum, 
or  aniseed  water.  Her  health  gradually  de- 
clined;  she  was  attacked  with  jaundice,  and 
was  confined  to  her  bed.  She  still  continued  her 
old  habit  of  drinking.  One  moniinfr  she  fell  on 
the  floor  ;  and  her  weakness  having  prevented  her 
getting  up,  she  remained  so  till  some  one  entered 
and  put  her  to  bed.  The  following  night  she 
wished  to  be  left  alone.  A  woman,  on  ouitting 
her,  had  pat  coal  on  the  fire,  and  placed  a  light  on 
a  obair  at  the  head  of  the  bed.  At  five  in  the  morn* 
Ing  a  smoke  was  seen  issuing  through  the  window  ; 
and  the  door  being  broken  open,  some  flames  which 
were  In  the  room  were  soon  extinguished.  Be* 
tween  the  bed  and  the  chimney  were  found  tho 
remains  of  the  unfortunate  Clues.  One  leg  and 
a  thigh  were  still  entire;  but  there  remained 
nothing  of  the  skin,  the  muscles,  or  the  viscera. 
The  bones  of  the  cranium,  the  breast,  the  spine, 
and  the  upper  extremities,  were  entirely  calcined. 
The  furnhnre  had  sustained  little  injury.  The 
side  of  the  bed  next  the  chimney  bad  snffered  most : 
the  wood  of  it  was  slightly  burnt,  but  the  fea- 
thers, clothes,  and  covering  were  safe.  Nothing 
except  the  body  exhibited  any  strong  traces  of  fire. 

*'  A  similar  case  is  the  following  :~  A  woman 
about  fifty  years  of  age,  who  Indulged  to  excess  In 
spirltuoua  ilqnors.and  got  drunk  every  day,  was 
found  entirely  burnt,  and  reduced  to  ashes.  Some 
of  the  osseous  parts  only  were  left ;  but  tlie  furni- 
ture bad  suffered  very  little  damage. 

"  We  find  in  the  Philosophical  Transaetions  a 
well-attested  case  of  human  combustion,  Grace 
Pitt,  aged  about  60,  had  a  habit  of  coming  down 
from  her  bed-room,  half-dressed,  to  smoke  a  pipe« 
One  night  she  came  down  as  usual.  Her  daughter 
who  slept  with  her,  did  not  perceive  she  was  abo 
sent  till  next  morning,  when  she  went  down  to  the 
kitchen,  found  her  mother  stretched  out  on  the 
right  side,  with  her  head  near  the  grate,  having 
the  appearance  of  a  log  of  wood  consumed  by  fire, 
without  any  apparent  flame.  The  fetid  odonr  and 
smoke  which  exhaled  from  the  body,  almost  suffo- 
cated some  of  the  neighbours,  who  hastened  to  the 
girl's  assistance. .  The  trunk  was  in  some  measure 
incinerated, and  resembled  aheap  of  coals  covered 
with  white  ashes.  The  head,  the  arms,  the  legs, 
and  the  thighs,  had  also  participated  In  the  burn* 
ing.  This  woman  had  drank  a  large  quantity  of 
spirituous  liquor.  There  was  no  fire  in  the  grate, 
and  the  candle  bad  burned  entirely  out  In  the 
candlestick,  which  was  close  to  her.  Besides, 
there  were  found  near  the  ronsumed  body  the 
clothes  of  a  child,  and  a  paper  screen,  which  had 
sustained  no  Injury.  The  dress  of  this  woman 
consisted  of  a  cotton  gown. 
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**  Le  Cat  relates  anotber  instaoe*,  which  oc- 
curred in  1749.  Madame  de  Boiseon,  80  years  of 
aire,  exceedingly  meagre,  who  bad  drank  nothing 
but  Kplritt  for  several  years,  was  sitting  in  her 
elbow-chair  before  the  fire,  wbile  her  waiting- 
maid  went  out  of  the  room  for  a  few  minutes.  On 
her  return,  seeing  her  mistress  on  fire,  she  imme- 
diately gave  an  alarm,  and  some  people  having 
come  to  her  assistance,  one  of  them  endeavoured  to 
extinguish  the  flames  with  his  hand,  but  they  ad- 
hered to  it,  as  if  it  had  been  dipped  In  brandy. 
Water  was  thrown  on  the  lady  in  abundance,  yet 
the  fire  appeared  more  violent,  and  was  not  ex- 
tinguished till  the  whole  flesh  bad  been  consumed. 
Her  siceteton,  exceedingly  black*  remained  entire 
in  the  chair,  which  was  only  a  little  scorched. 

**  The  combustion  is  almost  always  general*  but 
sometimes  it  is  partial :  tbe  feet,  hands,  and  top  of 
tbe  liead  are  the  only  parts  that  have  been  preserved. 
Although  a  very  iarj^e  quantity  of  wood  is  neces- 
sary for  burning  a  corpse,  this  Icind  of  bornlog 
.occurs  without  inflaming  the  roost  combustible 
substances.  Tlie  presence  of  air  is  shown  not  to 
be  necessary  ;  and  it  is  found  that  water,  instead 
of  extinguishing  tiie  fire,  only  gives  it  more  ac- 
tivity. When  tiie  flame  hai  disappeared,  tbe  com* 
bustion  continues  within  the  body."— Dr.  Lard- 
ner't  Cabinet  Cyclopedia,  Vol.  III.  ;  Mnf  a 
Treatite  on  Domedic  Economy,  Vol.  l.pp,  46-^9. 

From  the  extracts  thtis  given,  it  will  be 
seen,  that  Dr.Lardner's  Cyclopeedia  is  a  work 
of  no  common  chairacter.  This  volume  on 
Domestic  Economy  is  particularly  fraught 
with  utility  in  family  concerns.  It  abounds 
with  philosophical  leflections,  and  imbodies 
on  various  subjects  the  opinions  of  scien- 
tific men.  In  numerous  places,  theory  is 
illustrated  by  an  appeal  tq  fact,  so  that  oo 
one  can  read  it  without  being  both  benefited 
and  entertained. 


Review. — Popular  Lectures  on  the  Study 
of  Natural  History^  and  the  Sciences^ 

vegetable  Physiology,  Zoology,  the 
Animal  and  Vegetable  Poisons,  and  on 
the    Human    Faculties,    Mental   and 

Corporeal,  as  delivered  before  the  Isle 
of  Wight  Philosophical  Society.     By 

W.  Lempriere,  M,  D.    Qvo,  pp.  414. 

Whittaker.  London.  1830. 

This  interesting  volume,  which  in  the 
course  of  a  few  months  has  arrived  at  a 
second  edition,  comprehends,  in  its  wide 
survey,  the  vast  circle  of  natural  and  intel- 
lectual science.  Judging  from  the  dimi- 
nutive bulk  of  tlie  work,  it  might  be 
deemed  insufficient  to  contain  even  the 
outlines  of  a  single  art;  but  if  examined 
with  deserved  attention,  it  will  be  found 
to  include  nearly  all  that  is  essential  to  be 
known,  in  the  works  of  nature,  and  the 
operations  of  the  human  mind.  Beauty 
and  brevity — compression  of  matter,  and 
perspicuity  in  language  and  arrangement — 
are  the  leading  characteristics  of  these 
"  Lectures." 

The  reading  world  need  not  be  told, 
that  it  is  a  difficult  and  arduous  under- 
taking   to    discourse   fitmiliarly    on    the 


various  branches  of  physics,  and  the  intii- 
cate  operations  of  nature.  Most  sciences, 
from  the  classification  of  their  parts,  be- 
come entrenched  so  deeply  in  technicalities 
and  severity  of  method,  as  to  present  little 
that  is  attractive  to  the  general  student; 
and  in  avoiding  a  learnt  noroendalure, 
and  a  studied  system,  an  author  is  liable  to 
neglect  order  altogether,  and  to  present  his 
readers  with  <'a  chaos  of  disjointed 
things."  To  explain  the  grand  features  of 
every  science,  in  language  that  ^lall 
delight  the  hearer  with  its  simplicity, 
rather  than  astonish  him  by  its  awful  mys- 
ticism ; — to  speak  of  the  structure,  powen 
and  instincts  of  animals,  of  the  woixlers  of 
the  vegetable  and  mineral  kingdoms,  and 
of  the  physical  and  intellectual  faculties  of 
man,  in  a  manner  that  would  not  cause 
the  lecturer  to  be  voted  a  bore  in  the  draw- 
ing-room, is  perhaps  the  ne  plus  ultra  ci 
authorship ;  which  includes  an  envied  dis- 
tinction, that  no  one  can  hope  perfectly  to 
attain.  How  far  Mr.  Wifiiams  has  ap- 
proximated towards  it,  the  following  ana- 
lysis and  extracts  will  determine. 

The  first  edition  included  only  six  lec- 
tures; but  in  the  impression  under  review, 
the  number  has  been  increased  to  eigliL 

The  first  lecture,  «<On  tbe  Study  of 
Natural  History  and  the  Sciences,"  sets  out 
with  recommending  an  observance  of  phy- 
sical phenomena,  and  an  inquiry  into 
cause  and  effect.  The  sublimity  of  Astro- 
nomy claims  for  it  a  precedency  in  order ; 
and  the  successive  transitions  from  this 
branch  of  knowledge,  to  Pneumatics,  Hy- 
drography, Chemistry,  Mineralogy,  Geo- 
logy, Botany,  and  Zoology,  are  easy  and 
perspicuous.  A  few  observations  on  die 
importance  of  natural  science  conclude 
the  lectures. 

In  reference  to  physics,  the  lecturer  says : 

"  Rut  It  was  not  nntil  mankind  had  conslde. 
rably  advanced  In  civilisation,  and  had  recorded 
a  vast  collection  of  facts  from  the  experience  of 
many  ages,  that  mj  tiling  like  syitem  was  eveo 
contemplated;  roncb  less  a  knowledge  of  the 
structure  and  economy  of  the  different  animate 
and  inanimate  substances,  which  constitute  the 
most  important  and  most  Interesting  part  of 
modern  natural  history :  and  which,  considered  as 
tbe  pillar  stone  of  all  human  knowledge,  and  as 
affording  the  most  rational  sources  of  iustructioa 
and  amuBoment,  of  any  perhaps  that  can  be 
brought  under  contemplation.  Is  a  study  to  which 
I  now  most  particularly  wish  to  Invite  your 
attention. 

"  For  tbe  sake  of  illustration,  let  us  picture  to 
ourselves  the  effect  npon  our  minds,  had  we,  upon 
the  earliest  dawn  of  reason,  possessed  the  in^ 
Uiuctive  faculty  of  comprehending,  at  one  view, 
the  existing  order  of  things.— of  explaining  to 
ourselves  the  laws  by  which  they  are  governed— 
and  of  classing  and  arranf(ing  the  different  ob- 
jects, so  as  to  admit  of  easy  reference,  whenever 
it  suited  our  want,  or  awakened  our  cariosity. 
We  should  be  immediately  struck  with  the  gran- 
deuri  order,  and  contrivance  of  the  objects  which 
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the  natural  history  of  each  particular,  the 
peculiar  character  of  its  destructive 
powers,  to  state  the  symptoms  in  every 
case,  and,  where  an  antidote  is  known, 
to  describe  tlie  mode  of  application, 
and  tlie  means  by  which  it  produces 
effect 

The  sixth  Lecture  considers  the  Human 
Faculties,  mental  and  corporeal,  and 
shows  how  they  are  excited  and  called  into 
action  by  the  varied  phenomena  of  nature. 
In  speaking  of  the  **  religious  attributes  of 
man,"  the  author  is  led,  from  the  nature  of 
his  treatise,  to  confine  his  observations  to 
that  instinctive  notion  of  Deity  which  is 
common  to  the  whole  human  race,  how 
much  soever  it  may  be  obscured  by  igno- 
rance, or  misapplied  in  its  operation. 

The  seventh  and  eighth  Lectures  are 
supplemental,  and  enter  minutely  into 
that  department  of  Zoology  which  refers 
to  Mammiferous  Animals.  Allowing  these 
two  discourses  to  be  little  more  than  judi- 
cious compilations,  we  are  not  on  that 
account  to  deem  them  less  valuable.  The 
author  has  occasionally  blended  with  his 
own  observations,  facts  and  reasonings 
deduced  from  the  writings  of  the  first 
naturalists;  and  has  succeeded  in  concen- 
trating, within  a  comparatively  small  space, 
a  mass  of  important  and  welUarranged 
information  on  the  subject  he  has  intro- 
duced. 

Many  inviting  passages  presented  them- 
selves, as  we  passed  through  this  volume, 
but  our  limits  preclude  their  admission; 
and  perhaps  it  would  have  been  more 
unjust  than  complimentary  towards  Dr. 
Lempriere,  to  have  culled  every  interesting 
pkragraph  from  his  work,  though,  since  to 
have  done  this,  we  roust  have  transcribed 
a  considerable  portion  of  his  lectures. 


,  and  vith  ttb*  brneTolraee  and 
•naipotcnee  of  Him  bjwboin  Ihfy  wnt  created. 

"CooiiBencinK  oar  obterration*  at  the  lilent 
haar  af  Biclrt.  wben  all  terraitrial  objects  are 
abwcored  ander  tbe  tcU  of  darknett,  and  animate 
oatare  is  aonk  into  repone^  our  eves  would  be 
fawwIMy  directed  upward*.  And  there,  tbe  vaM 
cxpaaa*  of  he»ven,  studded  and  adorned  with 
laaamerakle  luminaries  of  various  magnitudes 
aid  at  indefiaite  distances,  eacb  subservient  to 
txed  lave,  and  formed  for  purposes  beyond  alt 
buaiaa  eamprehension,  would  at  once  awaken 
oar  cartoaitT.  and  prepare  us  for  those  still  no 
leaa  wwnderfal  attribatea,  wbieh  the  Divine  band 
faa«  aa  :UbenUj  and  so  beoevolently  bestowed  on 
Ike  aniveracL 

*Aa  these  heavenly  objects  disappeared  from 
oar  aattfoiahed  vision,  our  attention  would  b« 
imaiiucUve/jt  directed  to  tbe  eastern  borison,  now 
mdoallf  enlifbtened  by  tbe  approach  of  a  new 
laasmary,  af  far  greater  magnitude  and  power 
^hmn  ooy  we  had  yet  contemplated  ;^too  vivid. 
Indeed,  to  be  examined  by  our  weaker  sight,  bat 
whoae  Inflttenee  is  at  once  brought  home  to  our 
aeaseaoiBd  conTlctlon^beiitowing  light,  life,  and 
actfTlty  upon  all  nature,  and  at  once  displaying  a 
•cene  of  unparalleled  grandeur  and  com  pre- 
heasleeneaa-  such  a  Tsriety  and  order  of  things— 
so  manj  eaases  and  effects— so  much  contrivance, 
arith  osefal  results,— and  such  a  tubtervience  to 
atie  fvaiMl  system,  as  at  once,  with  language  irre- 
•teiUe,  to  bespeak  tbe  omnipotence  of  tbe 
Creatnr,  and  to  sink  all  buman  attributes  into 
csaipanaiTe  not  biogness  and  inslgniAcance.'*— p.  7. 

In  his  concluding  observations  on  the 
^udy  of  natural  history,  Dr.  Lempriere 
thus  beaatifttlly  remarks,  in  reference  to  its 
teodeocy : 

**  la  its  religioas  operation,  it  affords  us  proofi 

tNc    oiost  oonTlncing.  of  the  omnipotence  of  the 

Creator,  and  of  our    own    divine    origin.      It 

•Ilea  as,  by  admonitions  we  cannot  mistake, 

iasMXtaat  duties  we  have  to  •perform,  and,  by 

mplea  daily  before  our  eyes,  the  mortality  to 


eyes,  the  mortality 
vfajdi  sre  are  liable.  While,  from  analof^,  as 
well  as  from  our  own  Internal  conviction,  it  holds 
•at  to  oa  a  reasonable  hope,  that  as  by  the  un- 
erriag  law  of  nature,  ail  organised  bodies  are 
daooied  to  decay  ;  so  we  shall  in  due  time  be 
restered,  and.  in  tbe  full  comprehensiveness  of  tbe 
Deity,  partake  of  those  divine  attributes,  of 
wbieh.  tn  tbe  limited  sphere  we  now  move,  we 
at  proseot  possess  little  more  than  the  shadow.** 
—p.  5». 

The  second  Lecture  refers  to  Vegetable 
Physiolagy.  Uere  the  structure  of  vege- 
tables., the  process  of  their  reproduction, 
then*  varieties  and  uses,  are  detailed  with- 
out laboared  intricacy,  or  formality  of 
anangement,  in  language  wiiich  all  readera 
laay  comprehend. 

The  third  Lecture  is  on  Zoology,  and 
determines  with  much  simplicity,  the  line 
of  demarcation  between  vegetable  and 
ammal  being;  it  considers  the  powera  and 
insriDctf  of  animated  existences,  and  ex- 
poses die  several  methods  of  classifying, 
which  have  been  employed  by  celebrated 
ostaralBts. 

Lectures  foar  and  five,  treat  very  lumi* 
ooosly  on  Animal  and  Vegetable  Poisons. 
These,  perhaps,  form  tbe  most  interesting 
poftioQ  of  the  volume;  since  the  profes- 
sioaal  knowledge  and  experience  of  the 
author  have  enabled  him  to  blend  with 


Review. — A  Compendium  of  Astronomy  ; 
comprising  d  compfete  Treatise,  tu^usted 
to  the  improved  State  of  the  Science^ 
and  an  Astronomical  i)ictionary ;  de^ 
signed  for  the  Youth  of  both  Sexes, 
By  R.  T.  Linnington,  X2mo.  pp, 
359.     Whittaker.     London.    1830. 

Cicero,  when  speaking  of  the  advantages 
enjoyed  by  philosophers,  adverts  most 
strongly  to  the  means  which  thev  possessed 
of  comprehending  "  the  beautiful  order  of 
celestial  things.'^  If,  therefore,  astronomy 
presented  so  many  attractive  features  in 
the  earlier  ages,  when  the  knowledge  of 
its  principles  was  much  confused,  and  but 
imperfectly  understood,  it  may  reasonably 
urge  stronger  claims  on  our  notice,  in  the 
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S resent  day,  observation  and  experience 
aving,  during  the  last  century,  sufficiently 
established  the  truth  of  the  generally  re- 
ceived system :— a  system  no  less  simple 
than  it  is  sublime. 

The  author  of  this  compendium  asks, 
in  his  preface,— "  What  other  science  is 
there,  that  so  forcibly  proves,  not  only  the 
existence  of  a  Great  Fiasx  Cause,  but 
also  his  wisdom  and  power,  as  Astro- 
nomy?" Without  presuming  to  question 
the  divine  truth,  that  *'  the  heavens  declare 
the  glory  of  Gcd,  and  the  firmament  shew- 
eth  his  handy-work,''  we  are  led  to  adopt 
the  opinion  of  Dr.  Paley,  who  remarks, 
(Nat  Theo.  chap,  xxii..  Astronomy,)  "that 
Astronomy  is  not  the  best  medium  througli 
which  to  prove  the  agency  of  an  intelligent 
Creator;  but  that,  this  being  proved,  it 
iriiews,  beyond  all  other  sciences,  the  mag- 
uifioence  of  his  operations.'' 

It  may  be  thought  that  the  elaborate 
works,  and  popular  treatises,  in  reference 
to  Astronomy,  already  extant,  are  sufficient 
lor  the  student's  assistance,  and  that  any 
new  compendium  is  gratuitous  and  unne- 
cessary. We  admit  that  its  general  prin- 
ciples are  firmly  established;  yet  disco- 
veries of  considerable  importance  are  con- 
stantly being  developed,  which  render  fresh 
compilations  as  needful  in  astronomical  as 
'in  geographical  science.  To  the  learned 
and  valuable  labours  of  professor  Vince, 
Lalande,  Gregory,  and  Woodhouse,  the 
present  work  is  therefore  a  desirable  sup- 
plement; while  simplicity  of  argument, 
elegance  of  style,  and  perspicuity  of  ar- 
rangement, invest  it  with  peculiar  fitness 
Cor  the  use  of  schools,  and  of  general 
readers,  who  have  neither  leisure  nor  in- 
clination to  engage  in  abstruse  calculations. 

In  tiie  section  which  refers  to  the  '^his- 
tory of  astronomy,"  the  author  briefly 
sun'eys  the  science  from  its  rise  in  Chal- 
dea,  to  its  present  state  of  development; 
and  imbodies  in  a  few  pages,  the  notions 
of  the  Syrians,  Egyptians,  Chinese,  Indians, 
Greeks,  Arabians,  and  Europeans. 

The  several  systems  of  the  univerae 
being  first  explained,  the  figure,  magni- 
tude, and  wonderiul  phenomena  of  the 
terrestrial  sphere,  are  in  the  next  place 
pleasingly  exemplified.  The  order  of  the 
seasons,  and  the  laws  of  planetary  motion, 
are  then  treated  of  with  much  simplicity,  and 
mechanically  illustrated. 

A  considerable  portion  of  the  volume  is 
occupied  by  an  intelligent  survey  of  the 
Sun,  Moon,  and  planets  of  our  system, 
the  harmony  of  motion  subsisting  between 
them,  and  the  beautifiil  diversity  of  their 
appearances  anj!  phenomena. 


Nearly  every  thing,  necessary  to  a  com* 
plete  and  popular  system  of  Astronomy, 
will  be  found  in  this  work ;  though  want 
of  room  will  not  permit  us  further  to 
analyze  its  contents.  It  would,  however, 
be  injustice  to  the  author,  to  omit  men- 
tioning the  *' Astronomical  Dictiooaiy" 
affixed  to  his  Compendium.  This  poitioo 
alone  stamps  a  high  value  on  the  book : 
it  is  the  compilation  of  a  scientijic  and 
metkt/dic  mina,  and  condenses  within  a 
few  pages,  more  information  on  the  tecb- 
nical  language  and  general  features  of 
astronomy,  than  could  be  found  perhaps 
in  many  a  quarto  volume. 

Append^  to  this  treatise,  are  six  neatly 
engraved  plates  of  diagrams,  which  ofl^ 
such  needful  illustrations  as  the  text  requires. 
They  difier  little  in  their  general  character, 
from  those  commonly  employed;  much 
judgment  has,  however,  been  exercised  in 
the  selection  of  them,  and  in  the  simpli- 
city of  their  construction.  Mr.  lioning. 
ton's  volume  has  our  decided  approbation. 
We  admire  his  design,  and  the  talent  be 
has  brought  to  its  execution. 
♦ 

Review.  —  Family  Classical  Ubraty. 
Vol.  I.  The  Orations  of  Demosthenes^ 
Translated  by  Thomas  LeUtnd,  D.D. 
V2mo.  pp.  360.    Valpy.  London.  1830. 

The  plan  and  execution  of  this  work  must, 
if  preserved  with  spirit,  ensure  it  a  very 
extensive  patronage.  No  aigument  is  ne- 
cessary to  prove  the  utility  of  a  literary 
undertaking,  the  professed  object  of  which 
is,  to  introduce  to  the  notice  of  students 
generally,  the  most  approved  translations  of 
classic  authors,  in  a  cheap  and  portable 
form.  Hitherto  the  writings  of  the  ancients 
have  either  been  inaccessible  td  the  great 
mass  of  readers,  owing  to  their  expensive 
mode  of  publication ;  or  uninteresting  to 
the  mere  English  scholar,  fiom  the  exuber- 
ance of  critical  commentaries  and  variorum 
readings. 

The  present  work  will  not  be  deficient  in 
whatever  is  necessaiy  to  a  perfect  elucida- 
tion of  an  author;  but  learned  disquisitions, 
interesting  to  literati  exclusively,  will  be, 
as  much  as  possible,  avoided.  This  series 
of  Family  Classics  will  therefore  fiimish  the 
profound  scholar  with  delightfiil  reminis- 
cences of  the  originals,  and  afford  him  a 
pleasing  relaxation  from  severe  study.  In 
the  boudoir  of  every  well-educated  female, 
they  will  be  entitled  to  a  distinguished 
place ;  and  to  all  those  who  are  incapable 
of  drawing  the  golden  stream  of  ancient 
lore  from  its  fountain-head,  they  will  be  in- 
valuable. 
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Tbe  pbn  of  paUicatioa  adopted  by  the 
teuned  pobUsher  is  masterly  and  unique. 
**  Ibe  selection  is  intended  to  include  those 
individmb  whose  woiks  may  with  pro- 
piie^  be  read  ly  the  youth  of  both  sexes." 
^  A  BiographiGal  Sketch  will  be  preBxed  to 
OMch  an^Mr;  and  Notes  will  be  added, 
when  aecesMfy,  for  the  puipose  of  illustra- 
tioo."  **  The  Series  will,  it  is  expected, 
makB  about  forty  monthly  ▼olumes."  It 
may  be  proper  to  state,  that  persons  wish- 
ing  to  purotMse  detadied  portions  of  the 
woilc,  can  have  any  author  separately ;  yet, 
pfihapw,  there  are  few  who  will  not  avail 
themselves  of  the  present  opportunity  of 
formiD^  a  correct,  elegant,  and  cheap 
CtaBsical  libraiy. 

It  is  onneoesaaiy  to  say  more  of  this 
puMicatioD.  Mr.  Valpy  has  deserved  well 
of  the  leanied  world,  by  his  erudite  labours 
amoo^  the  liferary  treasures  of  Greece  and 
Rome;  and  h»  name  will,  in  the  present 
wwlancp,  leoommeiid  him  more  powerfoUy 
to  die  mora  popuiaritf  and  fomish  a  stronger 
testimony  to  the  worth  of  his  new  under- 
taking, than  any  thing  which  might  be  said 
by  tlK  Beviewer. 


Review.— IFeedt  and  Wild  Flowers, 
Bv  tie  late  Alexander  Balfour^  Author 
ofOa^pbeWs  Scottish  Frobationer,  SfC, 
^c.  with  a  Memoir  of  the  Author. 
8«o.  pp.  374.  Whittaker  London,  1830. 
Ma.  Bauoub,  who  died  in  1829,  was 
well  known  in  the  literary  world.  To  many 
of  the  more  respectable  periodicals  he  was 
long  a  contributor,  and  several  of  the 
amniab  have  been  enriched  by  the  produc- 
tions of  his  pen.  In  addition  to  tnese,  he 
was  the  avowed  author  of  several  distinct 
poblicatioos,  both  in  prose  and  v^rse,  which 
bear  his  name,  and  ot  which  the  titles  are 
given  in  the  memoir,  that  occupies  nearly 
one  hondred  pages  of  this  volume.  These 
are  chiefly  works  of  genius,  imagination,  and 
delineation  of  character,  occasionally  asso- 
tnated  ^tb  ciitidsm  and  antiquarian  re- 
leardL. 

Die  memoir  rans  through  the  leading 
paiticalars  of  Mr.  Balfour's  life,  without 
descending  to  any  thing  like  tedious  detail. 
His  ptogiess  through  this  probationary  state 
appears  to  be  traccfd  with  fidelity  and  care; 
the  writer  neither  exalting  nor' depressing 
bis  diaracter  beyond  the  common  range  of 
reasonable  expectation.  In  this  memoir 
ttveral  of  the  author's  letters  are  inserted ; 
•ome  of  which  were  addressed  to  well- 
HMrnn  literary  diaracters  of  the  present 
lay,  and  others  to  persons,  who,  like  the 
4rriler,haEve  paid  the  d^t  of  nature.  These 
136. — VOL.  xu. 


letters .  contain  many  shrewd  remarks  on 
books  and  authors;  and  some  nice  discrimi- 
nations  on  the  subjects  under  examination . 
Their  style  is  vivacious,  and  full  of  vigour ; 
and  the  author  appears  to  have  had  the 
happy  art  of  introaucing  appropriate  allu- 
sions to  illustrate  what  he  intended  to 
express. 

The  **  Weeds  and  Wild  Flowers,"  to 
which  the  preceding  memoir  is  prefixed, 
form,  what  may  peihaps  be  called,  a  med- 
ley of  unconnected  thmgs,  in  which  prose 
and  poetry  entering  into  partnership,  nave 
agreed  to  divide  the  spoil.  The  portion 
falling  to  the  share  of  Master  Frose,  con- 
sists chiefly  of  tales,  narratives,  dialogues, 
and  presumed  occurrences;  while  Jlf»s 
Foetry  is  content  with  the  flowers  which, 
gathered  around  the  mount  of  Aonia,  dis- 
seminate the  frap^rance  of  Parnassian  air. 

Tlie  tales  which  form  the  prose  depart- 
ment, the  author  has  contrived  to  render 
very  interesting,  by  dropping  irtcidents  in 
the  reader's  path  as  he  passes  along,  and 
exposing  odiers  to  his  view,  to  facilitate  his 
progress.  Thus  fascinated  and  allured,  he 
advances  with  the  writer,  picking  up,  at 
every  step,  the  harbingers  of  a  catastrophe, 
whidi  never  rewards  nim  with  disappoint, 
ment  Over  most  of  these,  a  romantic  spi- 
rit may  be  seen  to  preside;  yet  the 
delirium  is  pleasing,  even  though,  while 
exacting  admiration,  it  is  known  to  be  the 
effect  of  enchantment,  to  which  imagina- 
tion  has  given— 

**  A  local  hftbitiiCion  and  a  name.'* 

The  poetry  is  a  fair  counterpart  of  the 
prose^  partaking  in  no  small  degree  its 
common  character,  and,  with  the  exception 
of  narrative,  several  remarks  applied  to  the 
former  may  be  transferred  to  the  latter, 
without  committing  any  act  of  violence  on 
either.  Its  subjects  indeed,  are  less  tangi- 
ble ;  and  at  times  the  pinions  of  fency  b^r 
them  almost  beyond  the  sphere  of  critical 
vision.  To  us,  the  village  tales  are  far 
more  interesting  than  either  the  sonnets,  or 
the  stanzas  to  particular  individuals,  charac- 
ters, or  things.  They  walk  on  the  sur&ce  of 
the  earth,  and  enable  common  mortals  like 
ourselves,  to  survey  their  countenances,  limbs, 
and  features,  as  they  pass  along.  Yet 
even  in  these,  the  sentiments  of  the  narra- 
tive creates  perhaps  more  interest  than  the 
versification.  Hie  following  passage,  which 
will  fomish  a  specimen  of  the  author's 
.  talents,  and  illustrate  our  observations,  may 
perhaps  prove  serviceable  to  all  our  foi^ 
readers  wnom  it  may  concern. 

The  tale  itself  is  entitled  "The  Parson's 
Daughter.''    With  this  Lady,  Geoige,  a 
wealthy  industrious  young  farmer,  foils  in 
2B 
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lore,  and  in  due  time  marnes  her.  For 
aome  little  while  a&irs  go  on  toferaUjr 
wdlp  bttty  absorbed  ia  her  studies,  she  neg- 
lects eveiy  branch  of  the  household  con- 
cerns which  she  ought  to  niodyand  thus 
furnishes  Mr.  Balfour  with  the  original,  of 
which  he  has  dtawa  the  picture. 

*'  Bat  now.th«  farm  required  bii  comtant  care. 
And  lie  at  early  morn  wovld  leave  the  fah*. 
Who.  while  her  husband  toiled  among  the  bay. 
Would  reading  tn  the  parlour  pats  the  day. 
lo  ahort.  the  library  was  ber  dcllf  bt. 
And  the  would  lit  and  read  from  morn  to  Qigbt. 
From  philotophic  tyttemt  conid  the  turn. 
To  curdle  milk,  or  mind  the  rumbling  churn  ? 
How  could  she  after  liens  or  chickens  look. 
When  sailing  round  the  world  with  Captain  Cook  ? 
Whr  should  domextie  cares  her  mind  annoy, 
Wittt  Homer  roTing  round  the  walls  of  Trov? 
Engrossed  with  Pompev  on  Pbarsalia's  plain, 
Oeorgeliardly  could  a  languid  «m!1e  obtain. 
Coula  she  his  linen  stitch,  or  darn  his  hose. 
When  weeping  o'er  Queen  Mary's  countless  woes  ? 
8h9  history,  fiction,  tales,  and  poems  read, 
A  mass  of  lumber  jumbled  in  ber  head  ; 
TansiUo*8  Nurse  so  much  her  mind  possessed 
That  she  forgot  the  infant  on  her  breast ; ' 
And  when  it  cried,  she  peevishly  would  ssy, 
*  Come,  Betty,  take  that  squalling  brat  away !' 

"  With  hair  uncombed,  and  cap  not  over  clean. 
In  dishabille  George  often  found  his  Jane  ; 
And  when  a  friend  or  passing  stranirer  came, 
He  blushed,  so  slatternly  appeared  his  dame. 
Yet  still  he  lored— his  heart  so  kind  and  warm. 
He  could  not  chide,  and  counsel  could  not  rharm 
Her  heedless  ear  :  but,  with  a  languid  smile, 
She'd  raise  her  eyci  and  say,  "  Uttsh,loTe,  awhile, 
Just  now  you  see  my  thougots  are  all  engrossed— 
To  break  the  chain,  my  study  would  be  lost." 
Good-natured  still,  she  did  not  scold  nor  frown  ; 
But  with  dishevelled  locks  and  rumpled  gown. 
With  eager  eyes  would  sit  and  read  at  easp, 
From  careless  Indolenee  unskilled  to  please ;    - 
And  though  she  never  wished  to  give  offence. 
Displeasing  still  from  want  of  common  sense. 
Progressively  awaking  from  his  dream. 
In  spite  of  love  she  sunk  in  his  esteem  ; 
Civility  took  place  of  kind  respect. 
Succeeded  by  Indifference  or  neglect ; 
George  sighed  to  find  that  be  was  linked  for  life. 
Companion  of  a  learned,  but  lasy,  thriitlees  wire." 
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Review. — The  Cabinet  Ct/clopadiOf  con- 
ducted hjf  the  Rev»  Dionytius  Lardner, 
LL.  D.f  4'^.  Sfc,  Sfc.  Assisted  by  emi- 
nent literary  and  scientific  men.  His- 
tory of  Scotland.  By  Sir  Walter  Scotty 
Bart,  Vol,  11.  pp.  450.  Longman, 
London.    1830. 

Whev  reviewing  the  first  part  of  this 
valuable  Scottish  Histoiy,  in  our  Number 
for  January  last,  the  accidental  omission  of 
some  words  in  the  concluding  paragraph, 
inserted  in  col.  99,  must  liave  led  the 
reader  to  suppose,  that  its  pages  comprised 
the  whole  history.  We  only  meant  to 
assert,  that  '<  within  the  compass  of  one 
volume,  to  far  as  it  had  proceeded^  Sir 
Walter  Scott  had  embodied  all  the  occur- 
rences of  Scottish  history,  that  could  be 
necessary  for.  common  purposes.**  The 
second  volume,  which  now  presents  itself 


to  our  notice,  brings  down  the  train  of 
events  to  the  period  of  the  tinion,  in  1 603, 
since  whidi  time,  Scotland  has  been  con- 
sidered as  a  part  cf  England,  and  their 
histories  have  been  blended  together  ac^ 
cordingly. 

Prior  lo  this  union,  the  records  of  bolfa 
kingdoms  are  thickly  strewn  with  incidents, 
many  of  which  arose  from  the  jealousies 
of  independence,  and  the  pride  of  national 
rights.  On  nearly  the  whole  of  these, 
intrigues,  quarrels,  commotions,  and  batttes, 
have  left  an  indelible  impression.  Fierce, 
warlike,  and  more  attached  to  conquest 
than  to  honour,  these  hostile  nations  paid 
but  little  regard  to  the  dictates  of  justice, 
in  the  incursions  which  they  made  on  eskch 
other's  territories;  and  the  oooflicts  which 
ensued,  furnish  us  with  no  contemptible 
picture  of  what  have  been  strangdy  csdled 
die  heroic  ages.  Hence,  in  those  days, 
the  history  of  Scotland  abounds  inth 
chivalrous  exploits,  and  deeds  of  daring 
enterprise,  scattered  with  sodi  wild  exu- 
berance over  all  its  pages,  that  scarcely  a 
paragraph  can  be  found,  which,  in  some 
connexion  or  other,  is  not  deeply  interesting 
to  every  patriotic  reader. 

Into  this  ample  Held,  Sir  Walter  Scott 
has  entered,  ana  from  the  varied  profusion 
culled  the  choicest  flowers.  His  aim  bein;; 
not  to  dilate,  but  to  compress,  he  hsis 
seized  the  essence  of  the  historical  harvest, 
and  formed  a  work  pregnant  with  diver- 
sified intelligence,  and  enriched  with 
beauties  tliat  are  almost  inimitable,  lliis, 
however,  will  best  appear  from  a  perusal 
of  the  work,  of  which  the  following  extracts 
afibrd  some  specimens. 

•'  Encounter  qf  the  DaugUuet  and  Hamtiiamg 
in  the  City  of  Edinburgh.— Thtrt  were  now  no 
more  thoughts  of  peaee.  and  the  Hamiltons,  with 
their  western  friends  and  allies,  rasbed  in  Inrr 
up  the  lanes  which"  lead  from  the  Cowgate,  where 


the  blsbop*s  palace  was  situated.  Intending  to  take 
possession  or  the  High-street ;  bat  the  Douglases 


ission  of  the  High-street ; 

been  beforehand  with  tbem,  and  already  oe> 
cupied  the  principal  street,  with  the  advantage  of 
attacking  their  enemies  as  they  issued  \p  disorder 
from  the  narrow  closes  or  lanes.  Such  of  Angas's 
followers  also  as  had  not  lances,  were  furnished 
with  them  by  the  favour  of  the  eltisens  of  Bdiiu 
burgh,  who  handed  them  over  their  windows. 
These  long  weapons  gave  the  Douglases  great 
advantage  over  their  enemies,  and  rendered  It 
easy  to  bear  them  down*  as  thet  struggled  breatb- 
lesa  and  disordered  out  of  the  beads  of  the  lanes. 
Nor  was  this  Angus's  only  piece  of  fortune  : 
Home  of  Wedderburn,  also  a  great  adherent  of 
the  Douglases,  arrived  jebile  the  battle  was  jret 
raging,  and.  bursting  his  way  through  the  Ne> 
therbow  gate  at  the  head  of  Lis  formidable  bor- 
deters,  appeared  in  the  street  In  a  decisive  om- 
ment  The  Hamlltoss  were  driven  out  of  the 
city,  leaving  upwards  of  seventy  oaen  dead,  one 
of  whom  was  Sir  Patrick  Hamilton,  the  advocate 
for  peace.  The  Karl  of  Arran  and  his  natural 
son  were  so  far  endangered,  that  meeting  a 
collier's  horse,  they  were  fkin  to  throw  off  Its 
burden,  and*  both  mouutlaf  the  mum  mi«eraU« 


Hemew.^Dr.  Lardn€r'$  Cabinet  Cyehpmdia,  Vol  IL  390 


wUch  theo  defended  the  northern  lide  of  the 
citT.^See  Dr.  Lftrdner*!  Cabinet  Cyelopvdia, 
Vol  IV.;  belBf  Sir  Waltor  Seett's  HIetery  of 

Scotland,  VoUII.") 

Ibe  fiDUowing  brief  descriptkn  of  a 
bonier-flkkmiahy  between  the  Soolt  uid 
English,  wfll  al  once  eihibit  the  animosity 
that  preYailedy  and  the  style  in  which  the 
author  leooids  the  event. 

"  A  sanll  body  of  tlitcc  hundred  nen  wm  m- 
■emhled,  nnequftl,  from  their  Inferior  nomber, 
to  do  more  then  obterre  the  enemy*  who  moved 
forward  with  their  full  force  from  Jedburgh  to 
MeiroM,  where  they  tpniled  the  t^lendid  convent, 
in  which  lay  the  bones  of  many  an  heroic  Douglas. 
The  Scots  were  joined  in  the  night  by  the  Leslies 
and  Undesays,  and  other  gentlemen  from  the 
western  part  of  Fife;  and  apparently  the  Bnglish 
learned  that  the  Regent's  forces  were  increasing, 
since  they  retreated  towards  Jedburgh  at  the 
l>reak  of  day.  The  Scots  followed,  man4BnTring 
t«  gain  the  Aaok  of  the  enemy.  They  were 
joined,  near  the  Tillafe  of  Maxton»  by  Sir  Walter 
SeoCt  of  Bneeiengh.  with  his  followers,  by  whose 
knowledge  of  the  fnrouad,  and  experience  in  irre- 
tpAvx  warfare,  the  Regent  was  counselled  to 
almnlate  a  retreat.  The  English  hatted,  formed, 
and  rushed  hastily  to  porsne,  so  that  enoounteriug 
the  enemy  unawares,  and  at  disadrantage,  they 
were  totallv  defeated.  The  two  leaders  fell,  and 
very  many' of  their  follnwera,  for  the  yietora 
showed  little  mercy;  and  the  Liddisdale  men, 
who  bad  come  with  the  Bngllth  as  friends,  flung 
away  tlie  red  crosses  which  they  had  brought  to 
the  battle,  and  made  a  pitiless  slaughter  among 
the  troops  whom  they  had  joined  as  auxiliaries. 
Many  prisoners  were  taken,  on  whom  heavy 
ransoms  were  levied,  particularly  on  an  Alderman 
of  London,  named  Read,  whom  Henry  VI 1 1,  had 
obliged  to  serve  in  person  in  the  wars,  because  he 
rafnscdto  pay  his  snare  of  a  benevolence  imposed 
on  the  city ;  U  appearing,  that  though  the  King 
•of  Bnelann  cbnld  not  invade  a  citizen's  property, 
he  bad  despoOe  power  sufficient  to  Impress  his 


« King  Henry  was  greatly  enraged  at  the  loss  of 
tbfs  action,  and  uttered  threats  against  Angus, 
whom  he  aeensed  of  Ingratitude.  The  Scottish 
Barl  little  regarded  his  displeasnre.  "Is  our 
brother.**  he  said,  *  angry  that  1  have  avenged  on 
Balph  Ewers  the  injury  done  to  the  tombs  of  my 
ancestors  ?  They  were  better  men  than  he,  and  I 
coaldin  honour  do  no  less.  And  will  he  take  my 
life  for  that  ?  Little  knows  King  Henry  tlie 
heights  of  Calmtable.  I  can  keep  myself  safs 
tbere  against  all  the  power  of  England.**— 
(Dr.  Lardner*s  Cabinet  Cyclopaedia,  Vol.  IV. ; 
ftofaig  Sir  Walter  Scott's  History  of  Scotland, 
Vol  IL> 

Tbe  escape  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots, 
from  LocbleveDy  will  be  perased  with 
interest. 

**  Fate  bad  reserved  to  Queen  Mary  an  addl- 
tional  chance  for  repairing  her  broken  fortunes. 
In  Locbleven  castle  she  was  surrounded  by  those 
■M»st  deeply  interested  for  the  Earls  of  Murray 
and  of  Morton,  and  most  inclined  to  support  the 
power  to  which  they  had  been  raised.  But  there 
was  one  person  among  them  who  beheld  her  con- 
Aoement  and  her  distrrsses  with  an  eye  of  com- 

Kssion.  This  was  a  youth  named  George 
>ogia9.  brother  of  the  lord  of  Lochieven,  who. 
eaptivated  by  her  beauty,  touched  by  her  sorrow, 
and  seduced  by  her  promises,  laid  a  plan  for  her 
escape.  This  was  discovered  by  his  brother, 
Sir  James,  who  expelled  the  plotUr  from  the 
castle. 

•'  Undismayed  by  this  miscarriage,  George 
Douglas  lingered  on  the  shores  of  Lochieven. 
to  assist  the  queen  in  any  subsequent  effort. 
Mary  was  not  long  in  malcing  such  an  attempt. 


She  ealnred  a  boat  dlsgaieed  In  the  stUre  of  a 
lanndrees,  but  was  discovered,  from  her  repellfng 
the  endeaveara  by  tbo  mde  boatman  to  pnll  off 
ber  veil,  with  arms  and  bands  far  too  whita  to 
belong  to  one  of  her  assumed  character. 
"  Again,  the  queen  was  replaced  in  ber  island 

Kison,  bat  about  tho  tame  time  a  second  ally.  In 
e  garrison  was  won  over  to  assist  her  escape. 
This  was  a  lad  of  seventeen  or  eighteen,  called 
Willism  Douglas,  otherwisa  tlie  Little  Doaglas, 
a  relative,  probably,  of  the  lord  of  Lochieven. 

'*  This  Little  Douglas,  so  named  from  bis  tender 
years  or  low  stature,  gave  her  bis  assistance  to 
escape  by  night  from  the  castle  and  island  In 
which  .sbe  was  immured.  He  stole  the  keys  for 
this  purpose,  set  the  royal  prisoner  at  liberty  in 
the  middle  of  the  nignt :  to  prevent  pursuit, 
locked  the  iron  gates  of  the  eastle  upon  Its 
Inmates,  and  flung  the  keys  Into  the  lake  as  be 
rowed  her  to  land.  George  Douglas,  already 
mentioned.  Lord  Seton,  and  a  party  of  the  Ha- 
mlltons,  received  the  queen  on  the  shores  of  tho 
lake,  and  conveyed  her  In  triumph  to  Hamilton, 
where  her  fi-lends  hastened  to  assemble  an  array, 
and  form  an  association  for  her  defence."— <»>'• 
Lardner's  Cabinet  Cyclopadia,  Vol.  IV. ;  being 
Sir  Walter  8cott*s  History  of  Scotland.  VoL  II. 

llie  (ate  of  the  Spanish  Armada,  Sir 
Walter  Scott  thus  briefly  describes. 

"The  fate  of  the  Invincible  Armada,  as  it  was 
proudly  termed,  is  generally  known.  Persecuted 
by  the  fury  of  the  elements,  and  annoyed  by  the 
adventurous  gallantry  of  the  English  seamen,  it 
was  driven  around  the  island  of  Britain,  meeting 
great  loss  upon  every  quarter,  and  strewing  tba 
wild  shores  of  the  Scottish  highiaods  and  isles 
with  wreck  and  spoil.  James,  thongb  in  arms  to 
resist  the  Spaniards,  had  such  resistanee  been 
necessary,  beiiared  generously  to  considerable 
numbers  whom  their  misfortunes  threw  upon  his 
shores.  Tbtlr  wants  were  relieved,  and  they 
were  safely  restored  to  their  own  country.  The 
fate  of  one  body  of  these  unfortunate  men  is 
strikingly  told  by  the  reverend  James  Melville, 
whose  diary  has  been  lately  pabiished.  He  de- 
scribes at  some  length  the  alarm  caused  by  the 
threatened  invasion,  and  its  effects.  **  Terrible," 
ho  says,  *«was  the  fear,  piercing  were  the 
preachings,  earnest,  lealous,  and  fervent  were 
the  prayers,  sounding  were  the  sighs  and  sobs, 
and  abounding  were  the  tears  at  the  fast  and 
general  assembly  at  Bdinburffh,  where  we  were 
credibly  told  sometimes  of  their  landing  at  Dun- 
bar, sometimes  at  St.  Andrew's,  and  again  at 
Aberdeen  and  Cn>marty.*'^(Dr.  Lardner's  Cabi- 
net  CydopsBdla.  Vol.  IV.}  being  Sir  Walter  Scott's 
History  of  Scotland,  VoL  II.) 

With  extracts  similar  to  the  preceding, 
we  could  easily  fill  the  pages  of  our  maga- 
zine. In  their  detached  character,  they 
appear  as  episodes,  or  isolated  fragments ; 
but  in  their  connexion  with  the  general 
history,  they  furnish  links  in  the  great 
chain  of  events,  and  communicate  valuable 
information,  while  th^  afford  exquisite  en- 
tertainment to  the  reader. 

From  all  that  we  have  seen  and  heard, 
this  Pocket  Cyclopedia  is  rapidly  ad- 
vancing In  public  estimation;  and  so  far 
as  it  has  proceeded,  no  one  can  doubt 
that  it  is  every  way  deserving  the  popu- 
larity it  has  attained.  Let  only  the  same 
care  be  taken  to  preserve  it  from  dege- 
neracy, that  has  been  used  to  establish  its 
fame,  and  it  will  secure,  both  to  itself  and 
to  its  learned  editor,  a  wreath  of  immor- 
tality. 
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Review. — Familiar  Letters  on  a  Variety 
of  Seasonable  and  Important  Suhjecti 
%n  Religion,  By  the  Rev,  Jonathan 
Dickenson^  A.  M,  New  Jersey.  With 
an  Introductory  Essay,  hy  the  Rev, 
David  Youngf  12mo,  pp.  480.  Bald- 
win  and  Co.  London,  1829. 

This  volume  belongs  to  that  valuable  class 
of  publications  entitled  **  Select  Christian 
Authors,  with  Introductory  Easays,''  sent 
into  the  woild  by  Collins  of  Glasgow, 
Oliphant  of  Edinburgh,  and  various  other 
booksellers  both  in  Dublin  and  London. 
Several  of  these  volumes  we  have  already 
reviewed,  and,  on  an  impartial  examination, 
have  invariably  found  them  as  so  many 
constituent  parts  of  a  genuine  Christian 
libraiy. 

The  letters  of  Mr.  Dickenson  which  con- 
sdtute  the  fifty-first  volume,  are  in  general 
devoted  to  the  evidences  of  Christianity. 
These  the  author  views  in  various  lights, 
exploring  the  sources  whence  they  are  de- 
rived, examining  the  objections  to  which 
they  are  exposed,  and  drawing  inferences 
from  obvious  premises,  to  which  reason 
and  impartial  mquiiy  compel  our  assent. 
These  inferences  are  at  once  aigumentative 
in  their  character,  and  practical  in  their 
result.  The  principles  of  Christianity  are 
found  on  strict  examination  to  be  of  an 
operative  nature,  and  the  transformation 
wtiich  they  produce  by  their  influence  on 
the  heart  and  life,  proves  that  they  are 
genuine,  and  could  have  been  derived  fix>m 
no  other  cause  but  God. 

The  mode  of  reasoning  adopted  by  Mr. 
Dickenson  lies  about  midway  oetween  me- 
taphysical profundity,  and  popular  decla- 
mation. His  arguments  are  always  rational, 
and  though  not  pursued  through  all  their 
branches  with  logical  precision,  they  make 
a  powerful  appeal  to  the  understanding,  as 
the  medium  through  which  the  heart  should 
be  always  afiected. 

Among  his  data,  Mr.  D.  assumes  it  as 
an  indisputable  fact,  which  all  must  allow, 
that  if  God  were  so  pleased,  he  is  capable 
of  revealing  his  will  to  man.  On  this 
position  is  founded  the  inquiry—what  kind 
of  revelation  might  we  reasonably  expect 
under  all  the  circumstances  of  human  na- 
ture, and  the  moral  relation  in  which  it 
stands  to  God?  This  is  precisely  the  reve- 
lation which  he  finds  unfolded  in  the  Bible, 
being  at  once  worthy  of  its  Author,  and 
adapted  to  the  condition  of  a  responsible 
agent,  whose  sins  want  pardon,  and  whose 
nature  requires  spiritual  regeneration. 

The  author  of  the  Introductory  Essay, 
fully  entering  into  the  views  and  reasonings 


of  Mr.  Dickenson,  has  given  in  his  seventh 
page  a  condensed  epitome  of  what  the 
letters  contain;  and  in  the  subsequent  parts, 
their  truths  and  doctrines  are  iUustrated, 
confirmed,  and  enforced  by  an  appeal  to 
scripture,  and  to  the  well-known  chancier 
of  roan.  Peihaps,  on  the  whde,  this  essay 
may  approximate  to  the  province  of  ser- 
monizing a  little  too  nearly,  but  this  can 
form  no  real  objection  to  its  intrinsic  worth. 
In  reference  to  the  great  object  which  they 
have  in  view,  the  I^tteis  and  the  Essay  are 
suited  to  each  other,  and  claim  for  this 
volume  an  admission  into  the  Christiaii 
library,  of  which  it  will  become  a  worthy 
member. 

■» 

Review.— C^ico/  Family  Library,  VoL 
IL  Tacitus,  pp.  709.  VoL  IIL, 
Herodotus,  pp,  456.  Jones,  London, 
1830. 

Dr.  Job  vson  has  somewhere  remarked,  that 
choice  is  always  diflScult  where  there  is  no 
motive  for  preference."  This  sentiment  ap- 
plies very  powerfiilly  to  us  on  the  present 
occasion,  having  to  compare  the  respective 
merits  of  two  cotemporary  publications  so 
similar  in  design  and  execution  as  the 
Classical  Dbraries  of  Jones  and  Valpy. 
The  size  of  the  latter,  perhaps,  adapts  it 
better  to  the  boudoir,  wtiile  it  derives  no 
trifling  recommendation  torn  the  known 
erudition  of  its  editor.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  work  under  review,  exhibits  no  vrant  of 
tact  and  talent  in  its  compilation ;  and  the 
condensation  of  matter  inta  the  pages  of 
these  beautiful  octavos,  must,  on  pecuniaiy 
grounds,  have  veiy  great  weight  with  the 
public. 

A  small  portion  of  Herodotus  is  included 
in  the  second  volume  of  the  present  work, 
the  principal  part  being  occupied  by  the 
miscellaneous  productions  of  Tadtus,  and 
the  conclusion  of  his  histoiy.  It  is  enough 
to  say,  that  this  part  is  nothing  infierior  to 
the  former,  recently  reviewed  in  the  Imperial 
Magazine. 

To  those  readers  whose  acquaintance 
with  Herodotus  extends  no  further  than  his 
name,  we  cannot  more  powerfully  state  his 
intentions,  or  recommend  his  woik,  than  by 
extracting  his  much  admired  exordium. 

**  To  rescue  firom  oblivion  the  memory  of • 
former  incidents,  and  to  render  a  just  tri- 
bute 'of  renown  to  the  many  great  and 
wonderful  actions,  both  of  Greeks  and 
Barbarians,  Herodotus  of  Halicamassus 
produces  this  historical  essay."    p.  1. 

This  beautiful  opening,  and  the  inscrip- 
tion of  the  nine  books  to  the  Muses,  whose 
names  they  bear,  will  prepare  the  student 
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to  meti  m  these  annals  with  historical 
efODti  embdlahed ;  yet  he  wW  be  glad  to 
leaiii,  thai  thej  are  not  disguised  bjr  all  the 
dwns  of  Homeric  verse. 

The  thiid  volome  takes  in  the  remaiDder 
of  Heradotusy  but  we  perceive  with  regret, 
ihst  the  index  ia  incomplete,  and  is  intemied 
to  ferm  part  of  the  soooeeding  volume.  In 
voika  of  this  nature,  the  publishers  may  rely, 
it  is  better  to  leave  the  public  at  liberty  to 
lake  any  part  or  parts  complete  in  them- 
selves,  and  to  discontinue  them  without  fear 
of  impcriectiOD,  than  to  bind  them  in  any 
feneis  which  art  may  invent.  We  mention 
this,  because  the  series  is  now  in  a  state  to 
admit  of  such  an  arrangement  being  ob- 
served* 

Viewed  in  any  light,  this  publication  is 
a  taluabie  aocesion  to  the  thmking  part  of 
ifae  community,  and  marks  very  deosively 
die  progressive  advance  of  literature  dirougfa 
ail  dasKS  of  sode^. 


Review. — T%«  Familif  LibrarVf  Nos.  1 
Sf  2.  Life  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte^ 
pp.  372 — 377.  No,  3.  Alexander  the 
Great.  |;p.414.  Murray y  London^  rSSO. 

Tbis  interesting  publication  is  intended  tP 
indnde  in  an  el^B^t  and  uniform  series^ 
the  most  valuable  gems  of  literature,  and  to 
ferm  a  popular  libraiy  that  shall  be  acceft- 
sble  to  every  dass  of  purchasers,  both  with 
respect  to  price,  and  the  ta^t  employed 
in  rts  oompdation. 

The  life  of  Napoleon  is  delineated  with 
impartiality  and  manly  vigour;  while  the 
vanety  of  romantic  incidents  it  includes, 
invests  it  with  an  interest  doubly  captiva- 
ting, from  their  historical  truth,  and  recent 
occttnence.  The  writer  has  dared  to  view 
the  greatest  warrior  of  modem  times,  in 
that  light  in  which  succeeding  ages  will  con- 
template his  career  of  glory,  and  ultimate 
overthrow.  He  shews  us  the  young  sol- 
dier of  Ibrtune,  possessed  of  no  other  recom- 
men^tion  than  dauntless  intrepidity  and 
nulilary  skill,  and  with  no  other  resources 
than  that  colossal  strength  1  of  mind  which 
conceived  his  lofty  plans,  and  the  promp- 
titode  of  decision  by  which  he  at  onoe 
ado]rted  and  executed  them;— passing  on- 
ward in  his  eagle  flight,  till  he  had  reached 
an  imperial  throne,  and  achieved  the  con- 
quest of  the  worid.  He  exposes  to  us  the 
bold  fiitalist,  who,  relying  on  destiny  and 
the  prood  fortunes  of  his  natal  star,  formed 
schemes  that  prudence  would  never  have 
projected,  and  which  required  scarcely  less 
than  superhuman  strength  and  perseverance 
for  tibeir  accomplishment  He  then  exhi- 
bits ihe  hero  sunk  into  the  despot,  wrapt 


in  undefined  dreams  of  boundless  ambiQon, 
and  finally  sinking  beneath  the  overwhelm 
ing  host,  which  rose  simultaneously  to 
wrest  the  sceptre  of  Europe  from  his  iron 
grasp. 

No  extract  that  we  could  make,  would 
give  the  reader  a  just  idea  of  these  two 
volumes:  an  intense  interest  pervades  the 
whole  history;  and  when,  at  its  dose,  we 
are  told,  that  **  a  hugh  stone  was  lowered 
over  the  renuiins  of  one  who  needs  no  epi- 
taph.''—then,  and  only  then,  the  climax  is 
found  to  be  complete. 

A  few  anecdotes  connected  with  the 
early  years  of  Napoleon  we  have  extracted ; 
the  first  of  which  relates  to  a  singular  ind- 
dent  attending  his  birth. 

"Il  is  Mid  that  Utitia,  (liii  motUfr,)  bad  at- 
tended  mase,  on  the  morninf  «f  tlie  UUi  of 
A  Of  net ;  and,  being  seiied  raddenly  on  brr 
return,  gave  birth  to  the  fature  hero  of  hi*  age, 
on  a  temporary  conch  covered  with  tapestry,  re. 
presenting  the  heroes  of  the  Iliad.*— p.  8. 

The  following  anecdote  shows  that 
Napoleon  despised  the  adventitious  honour 
of  exalted  ancestiy. 

*'  Tn  after  days,  when  h«  had  elimbed  to  sove> 
reign  power,  many  flatterers  were  willing  to  give 
him  a  lofty  pedigree.  To  the  Braperor  or  Austria, 
who  would  fain  have  traced  bis  unwelcome  son- 
in-law  to  some  petty  princee  of  Trevito,  he 
replied.  '  I  am  the  Rodolph  of  my  race***  and 
silenced,  on  a  similar  occasion,  a  professional  ge- 
nealogist, with,  'Friend,  ny  patent  dates  from 
Monte  Notte."f--p.  f. 

In  the  succeeding  page  the  following 
occurs. 

'  *' Being  detected  stealing  flgs  in  an  orchard, 
the  proprietor  threatened  to  tell  his  mother,  and 
the  boy  pleaded  for  himself  with  so  much  elo- 
%  that  the  man  suffered  him  to  escape, 
careless  attire,  and  bis  partiality  for  a  pretty 
little  girl  in  the  nelgbboorbood,  were  ridicnied 
together  in  a  song,  which  his  playm^es  ased  to 
sbfiut  after  him  in  the  streets  of  AJaccIo : 

"  Napoleon,  with  his  stockings  about  bis  heels, 
malces  love  to  Glacominetta.*''p.  3. 

The  following  anecdote  has  reference  to 
the  early  part  of  bis  military  career. 

**Itwao  during  the  siege  of  Toulon,  that  Na- 
poleon, while  constructing  a  battery  under  the 
enemy's  fire,  bad  occasion  to  prepare  a  despatch, 
and  called  out  for  some  one  who  could  usf  a  pen. 
A  young  sergeant,  named  Junol,  leapt  out,  and. 
leaning  his  hand  od  the  breastworic,  wrote  as  ho 
dictated.  As  he  finished,  a  shot  struck  th« 
ground  by  his  side,  scattering  dust  in  abundance 
over  him  and  erery  thing  near  him.  'Good,* 
said  the  soldier,  langbing,  "  this  time  we  shall  d« 
without  sand."  The  cool  gaiety  of  this  pleased 
Buonaparte ;  he  kept  bis  eye  on  the  man ;  and 
Junot  came,  tn  the  sequel,  to  be  Marshal  of 
Prance,  and  Duke  of  Abrantes.*'->p.  Si. 

When  Cobentzel,  chief  envoy  of  the 
Emperor  of  Austria,  had  long  wearied 
Bonaparte  with  the  protraction  of  his  nego- 
tiations, the  latter  thus  sUx>ngly  intimated 
his  intentions  towards  that  country. 

•  Rodolph   of  Haptbnrgh  was  the  founder  of 
the  Austlan  family, 
f  His  first  batt(e. 


quen 
His  ( 
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«*  Om  day,  la  tbit  anbauador*!  awn  abaoibar. 
Napoleon  tuddenly  changed  hit  demeanoar: 
*•  Ton  refoM  to  aoeept  our  nlUmatnn*'*  laid  h#, 
taking  In  his  bandt  a  beaatlfol  ?aae  of  porcelain, 
which  ttood  on  the  maatel-piece  near  him.  The 
Austrian  bowed.  '*  It  Is  well/  said  Napoleon, 
*'  but  mark  me.— within  two  months  I  will  shatter 
Austria  like  this  potsherd/  So  saying,  be  dashed 
the  Tase  on  the  ground  In  a  thousand  pieces, 
and  mored  towards  the  door.  Cobentsel  fellowed 
bira,  and  made  submissionA,  which  Indoeed  him 
once  more  to  retnme  his  negotiations/'— p.  109. 

We  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  history 
itself  for  his  further  gratification. 

The  third  volume  containing  "  The  Life 
and  Actions  oT  Alexander  the  Great/'  does 
not,  for  very  obvious  reasons,  require  any 
extended  observations  from  the  reviewer. 
Alexander  is  known  to  every  school-boy 
nearly  as  well  as  the  old  elm-tree  in  the 
play  ground :  and  any  modem  histoiy  of 
nis  life  can,  at  best,  be  only  a  judicious 
compilation  from  ancient  annals.  Still, 
there  cau^  be  no  ground  of  objection  to  the 
present  performance.  It  is  a  highly  re* 
spectable  production,  which  will  serve  to 
recall  in  the  mind  of  the  student  classical 
data,  which  he  may  have  learned  in  "  Aca- 
demus'  sacred  Grove,*'  and  which  ere  now, 
perhaps,  he  has  forgotten  in  Pall  Mall. 
Its  value  will  be  felt  principally  by  mere 
English  readeis,  and  these,  including  blues 
and  butcher  boys,  form  the  great  mass  of 
modem  literati. 

We  shall  watch  the  progress  of  the 
Family  Library  with  much  interest..  The 
parts  already  published,  having  conferred 
a  high  value  on  the  work,  excite  the 
public  attention  in  no  small  degree.  There 
IS  little  fear  of  its  decreasing  in  interest ; 
Mr.  Murray's  name  is  a  sufficient  pledge 
for  the  character  of  any  publication  he 
may  usher  into  the  world. 

Review.  —  'Family  Clasikal  Library, 
No.  3.  Xenophon,  pp.  280.  Col- 
btmif  London.     1830. 

The  third  number  of  the  Family  Classical 
Library,  edited  by  Mr.  A.  J.  Valpy,  con- 
tains the  Anabasis  of  Xenophon.  The 
popular  and  justly  esteemed  translation  of 
this  author  by  Spelman,  is  the  one  which 
has  been  adopted  for  the  present  work. 
Like  the  preceding  parts,  this  volume 
exhibits  much  elegance  in  the  typography, 
and  exquisite  fidelity  in  the  text;  and  ap- 
pears altogether  in  a  dress  sufficiently 
inviting  to  excite  the  attention  of  every 
reader  who  makes  the  least  pretensions  to 
poliiette  in  his  literary  pursuits. 

Hie  Expedition  of  Cyrus  into  Persia, 
and  the  Retreat  of  the  Ten  Thousand 
under  the  guidance  of  Xenophon,  form  an 
epoch  in  ancient  history  ;  and  the  account 
which    is   given  of  them   by  the  Greek 


geDenU  himself,  while  it  uolblds  to  as  tht 
interesting  features  of  bis  own  cfaanctery 
describei  lo  vividly  the  ciroumatanceB  of 
alternate  triumph  and  su&ring,  attending 
the  movements  of  his  anny,  that  the  reader 
becomes  speU-bound,  and,  as  it  were,  an 
actual  observer  of  events  which  have  loog 
since  passed  into  nothingness. 

We  shall,  with  much  pleasure,  notice,  to 
a  subsequent  number  of  our  misodlany, 
the  succeeding  part  of  this  valuable  aeries, 
announced  for  the  present  months  and 
which  will  contain  the  Cyropcedia  of 
Xenophon. 

♦— 

BBIEF  SCRYET  Of  BOOKS. 

1.  The  Toy  Skop^  or  Sentimental  Pre- 
ceptor, (Skill,  Swaffham,)  is  a  nice  book 
for  children,  teaching  them  moral  lessons 
by  the  toys  with  which  they  are  amused. 
It  contains  nothing  that  is  low  or  Tulgar, 
and  no  small  deg^ree  of  ingenuity  was  re- 
quired on  the  part  of  the  author,  to  invest 
trifles  with  dignity,  and  engraft  fruitful  senti- 
ment on  so  unpromising  a  stock. 

2.  A  Compendium  of  Modem  Geogra- 
phy, SfC,  4rc.,  by  the  Aev.  Alex,  Stewari, 
(Simpkin,  London,)  we  reviewed  in  its  first 
edition,  and  spoke  fevooiably  of  its  claims 
to  public  patronage.  Hiis  second  edition 
exhibits  the  work  in  a  revised  and  extended 
state.  For  the  use  of  schools,  it  includes  ncariy 
all  that  can  be  either  expected  or  desired  ; 
and  even  when  the  pupil  has  left  the  semi- 
ns^,  he  may  occasionally  consult  its  pages 
with  much  advantage,  to  refresh  his  memory. 
Many  useful  maps  are  interspersed ;  and 
the  author's  remarks  at  the  conclusion  of 
each  article,  are  pertinent  and  instractive. 
Utility  IS  its  distinguishing  characteristic ; 
but  its  elegant  appearance  cannot  fail  to 
command  respect. 

3.  Serious  Inquirieg,  by  Miss  Frances 
Colifia  Campbell,  with  Answers,  by  the 
Rev,  J,  Campbell,  (Nisbet,  London,)  is  a 
plain  tract,  that  may  be  read  with  advan. 
tage  by  eveiy  sincere  seeker  after  experi- 
mental  religion. 

4.  The  Causes  of  Decknsion  m  Chris^ 
tian  Churches,  (a  Discourse  delivered  at 
Jewin-street  Meetinfr  House,  by  John 
Arundel,)  (Westley  and  Davies  liondon,) 
the  author  detects  and  exposes  in  a  very 
satisfactory  manner ;  tracing  some  of  them 
to  the  minister,  and  otheis  to  the  mem- 
ben  of  his  flock.  As  applicable  to  the 
former,  he  enumerates  an  '  inefficient, 
ministry,  from  a  want  of  mental  furoitore, 
an  adaptation  of  talent  to  the  sphere  of 
labour,  a  relaxed  attention  to  the  great 
doctrines  of  divine  truth,  and  a  low  state 
of  personal  religion.     In  the  people  he 
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\  declension  to  a  spirit  of  lukewarm- 
oes  md  inactivity,  neglect  of  fiimily  do- 
tiesy  a  worldly  spirit,  selfishness,  insubordi. 
mtion,  and  self-importance,  censoriousness 
sad  malevotence,  indiscreet  marriages, 
choowng  an  improper  pastor,  want  of  care 
in  the  i^mission  of  members,  and  the  par* 
tid  or  too  lenient  treatment  of  offenders. 
13iese  principles  and  topics  speak  for  them- 
selves. We  feel  no  surprise  that  the  con- 
gregational ministers,  before  whom  tliis 
dbeoozae  was  delivered,  should  request 
that  it  might  be  publisbed,  and  none  will 
regret  that  Mr.  Arundel  has  complied  with 
their  soikitation. 

TAM   O'  SHAKTER,  AND   80UTEB  (COBLEB) 

JOHKNY. 
(N««  cxbibiting  at  No.  29,  Old  Bond-tt.,  London.) 
These  two  justly  celebrated  statues,  founded 
on  a  tale  of  Burns,  bearing  the  above  title, 
possess  an  excellence  exclusively  their  own. 
They  are  as  distinct  from  the  htan  idetd,  as 
the  compositions  of  Wilkie  are  from  the 
powexful  delineations  of  Martin,  and  owe 
their  weU-eamed  celebrity  to  the  daring  but 
SQccessfol  efforts  of  untutored  genius.  Mr. 
Tbom,  the  sculptor,  is  a  native  of  the  same 
county  that  gave  birth  to  Bums;  and  though 
nothing  bat  a  stone-mason,  he  has,  by  a 
felicitous  combination  of  cliaracteristics,  the 
most  natural  and  appropriate  that  can  be 
wdl  oocx£ived,  produced  a  work  of  which 
Scotland  may  be  as  proud  to  boast,  as  of 
her  immortal  bard,  whose  ideas  are  thus 
imbodied  and  illustrated. 

These  statues  are  as  large  as  life,  and  the 
material  out  <^  which  they  have  been  carved 
is  a  hard  freestone,  from  the  estate  of  R.  A. 
Oswald,  Esq.  on  the  banks  of  the  Ayr. 
Itie  o^oiir  is  the  natural  tint  of  the  stone. 

On  entering  the  room,  the  spectator's 
attention  is  not  arrested  by  any  display  of 
aitificial  attitude  or  voluptuous  grace,  but 
by  the  expression  of  countenance,  natural 
posiiioii,  costume,  uniform  character,  and 
apparently  accidental  circumstances  con- 
nected with  the  comic  couple  before  him. 
For  aught  be  knows,  ''Tam,"  and  his 
<<droutfay  cron/'  may  be  stone,  or  they 
may  be  the  originds  petrified  by  some  ma- 
g^dan's  wand  in  the  posture  as  they  were 
sitting  at  their  ale,  ^'o'er  a'  the  ill  o'  life 
victOfkHis.''  Never,  perhaps,  did  a  sculp- 
tor more  successfully  conc^  his  art,  or 
di^^y  character,  position,  negligence,  and 
ease,  to  greater  advantage. 

The  aitldes  of  dress  are  every  thing  but 
mimilable.  Hie  Scotch  bonnet,  the  coat, 
its  folds^  seams,  buttons,  button-holes,  the 
mstcoat,  small-clothes,  riding-stockings, 
spuisy  and  even  the  wrinkles  in  one  of 


Tarn's  shoes,  as  he  leans  his  foot  on  one 
^de,  are  preserved  with  the  utmost  exact- 
ness. The  hanging  nightcap  of  Souter 
Johnny,  finds  a  counterpart  in  the  careless 
negligeuce  with  which  his  leather  apron  is 
rampled  up,  leaving  one  knee  bare,  while 
it  conceals  the  otlier.  Taken  together,  they 
are  such  exquisite  imitations  of  reality,  as 
half  to  induce  the  persuasion  that  Uiey  were 
rather  casts  from  actual  existence,  than  the 
efiect  of  the  chisel  in  tlie  hands  of  art. 

"Tarn  o'  Shanter"  is  seated  in  an  old- 
fashioned  chair,  with  a  cup  of  "mine  host's 
nappy"  in  his  right  hand,  which  is  inter- 
rupted in  its  passage  to  his  mouth  by  a 
hearty  laugh  to  which  he  is  giving  vent, 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  Souter's  story. 
Souter  Johnny  sits  very  near,  and  almost 
facing  his  companion,  with  an  irresistible 
archness  and  waggery  in  his  countenance, 
mixed  with  something  of  triumph  as  he 
listens  to  Tarn's  uproarious  applause  of  the 
queerest  of  his  stories.  Johnny  holds  the 
jug  on  his  half-aproned  knee,  in  a  manner 
which  distinctly  marks  his  love  for  tipple 
and  his  craft ;  while  the  shrewd  leer  on  nis 
countenance  plainly  shews  that  Tarn's  laugh 
is  not  expected  to  be  the  sole  remuneration 
for  his  drollery. 

These  two  specimens  of  genuine  sculpture 
have  been  exhibited  in  London  about  eleven 
months,  during  which  time  they  have  been 
seen  by  about  70,00p  persons,  among  whom 
are  several  of  the  royal  family,  and  numbers 
of  the  nobility.  We  will  conclude  this 
brief  description  and  account  in  the  words 
of  Baron  Garrow,  accidentally  elicited  on  a 
trial  at  Cambridge,  on  the  5th  of  August, 
1829.  *'They  are  two  of  the  most  inte- 
resting and  perfect  figures  that  have  ever 
been  plannea  by  the  mind  of  genius,  or 
cut  by  the  hand  of  skill  and  t^ent  from 
stone." 

THE  APOLLONICON. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  astonishing  musical 
instruments  ever  exhibited  in  this  country, 
or  perhaps  in  the  world;  we  mean  with 
regard  to  sound,  harmony,  and  efiect,  for 
of  its  machinery  we  can  say  nothing.  To 
convey  an  adequate  idea  of  its  powers, 
is  not  within  the  reach  of  language;  It  is 
in  itself  a  band,  and  must  be  heard  many 
times  to  be  fully  appreciated.  Although 
it  has  been  in  operation  for  several  years, 
it  still  retains  all  its  pristine  charms,  and 
multitudes  daily  flooc  to  St.  Maitin's 
Lane,  Strand,  to  be  enraptured  with  its 
exquisite  tones.  On  Saturday,  February 
27th,  1830,  the  day  we  visited  it,  about 
five  hundred  persons  were  attracted  to  the 
spot  Its  customers  appear  to  be  as  ex- 
haustless  as  its  fame. 
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GLEANINGS. 


S/aDery.— "  MVhat  a  stapendons,  what  ao  incom- 
prebenaiDle  maobloe  \%  man !  who  can  eodnre  toil, 
iiimine.  atripes,  inpriaooment*  and  death  itaelf,  in 
Tindication  of  hia  own  libarty,  and  the  next  moment 
be  deaf  to  all  thoae  mollTes  wboae  power  supported 
him  through  his  trial,  and  inflict  on  his  fellow-men 
a  bondage,  one  hour  of  which  Is  fhiught  with  more 
miaery  uan  ages  of  that  which  he  ro«e  in  rebellion 
to  oppose."— Jif/irrjoM. 

KoutLl  &aiN)p/«.— The  Emperor  of  Austria  derotes 


Vienna,  when  early  in  tne  morning  he  witnesaea  tbis 
scene,  and  aaw  the  poor  people  admitted  by  turns 
into  the  presence  of  their  Sorereign,  in  hia  prirate 
apartment  in  the  Imperial  Palace.  His  example  ia 
now  fbllowed  by  the  King  of  the  Netherlanda  and 
the  King  of  Wurtemberg, 

Glarum*  DmA- General  Charles  Ridgeley.  of 
Maryland,  whose  death  we  mentioned  a  few  weeka 
aince,  haa,  by  his  last  will  and  testament,  emanci- 

Ried  all  hia  alarea.  llie  number  is  represented  to 
from  890  to  upwards  of  ¥lfi.—AmTiemK  Paper, 

Jtffertan  in  Ketir«m*Hi.—l  am  retired  to  Monticello. 
where,  in  the  bosom  of  my  family,  and  snrrounded 
by  my  books.  I  eoloy  a  repose  to  which  I  have  been 
long  a  atranger.  From  breakfast  to  dinner,  I  am  in 
my  ahops.  mr  garden,  or  on  horseback  among  my 
Ikrms;  from  dinner  to  dark,  I  give  to  society  and 
recreation  with  my  neighbours  and  friends ;  and 
from  candleltoht  to  early  bed  time.  I  read.  My 
baalih  is  perfrct.  and  my  strength  considerably 
reinforced  by  the  tctiTity  of  the  course  I  pursue : 
pertisna  it  is  as  great  as  usually  falls  to  the  lot  of 
near  c7  yeara  of  age.  I  talk  of  piouphs  and  harrows, 
seeding  and  hanreating,  with  my  neighboura,  and  of 
politiea  too,  if  they  choose,  with  as  little  reserve  as 
the  rest  of  my  fellow-citiseos,  and  feel  at  length  the 
blessing  of  being  free  to  say  and  do  what  1  please, 
without  being  responsible  for  it  to  sny  mortal.  A 
part  of  my  occupation,  and  by  no  means  the  least 
pleasing,  is  the  direction  of  the  studies  of  such  young 
men  as  ask  it.  I'hey  place  themselves  in  the  neigh- 
bouring village,  and  have  the  use  of  my  library  and 
counsel,  and  make  a  part  of  my  society.  In  advising 
the  course  of  their  readinsr,  1  endeaTOur  to  keep 
their  attention  fixed  on  the  main  nbjecta  of  all 
science,  the  freedom  and  happiness  of  man  :  so  that 
coming  to  bear  a  share  in  the  councils  and  govern- 
ment of  their  country,  they  will  keep  ever  m  view 
the  sole  objects  of  all  legitimate  government.— J<^«r- 
stm*t  Mtmoira, 

WmitrvrtMf  Chak.^A  satnrated  solution  of  water, 
sugar  of  lead,  and  alum,  being  prepared,  the  cloth 
abould  be  immersed  in  the  fluid  for  a  few  houra ;  on 
withdrawing  it,  and  allowing  it  to  dry.  it  will  be 
found  imnervious  to  rain.  The  cloth  should  after- 
wards be  not-pressed. 

LUiamtion.—'llM  number  of  actions  commenced  In 
the  three  superior  Courts  at  Westminster,  on  an 
aTarage  of  five  yeara,  amounts  to  nearly  80,000  per 


(Jkmrek  in  Toritk$rt.~~lif  (he  eodeaiasiical  ata- 
tladca  of  Yorkahire,  we  learn  there  are  809  church 
livlnga.  the  patronage  of  which  ia  divided  as  foi> 
lows>-In  the  gift  of  gOTemment  113.  church  350, 
univeraitiea  32,  public  bodies  IS,  nobility  and  gentry 
899,  inhabitanta  «.  Dr.  Vernon  U  the  diocesan,  and 
tba  nnmbar  of  cathedral  dignitaries  is  G9. 
Cmumnftitn  ef  Coalt  in  London. 
Importation.  Shins.  Chaldrons.       Vsts. 

1885 ,6,5M 1,4M,]G3 l 

18M 6310 1 .0OO.S99 8 

JSer 6,491 l,476,a^l 8 

1888 6.750 l,5.t7.6M 1 

1889 ^ 6.998 1.583.511 l 

94trrars  Notfcf«. 

Jun  Publiihed. 

No.  XI (.  of  the  National  Portrait  Gallery,  wifh 
Heads  of  the  Right  Hon.  Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan 
—the  Right  Rot.  William  Carey,  DD.  Bishop  of 
St.  Asaph— And  of  Jamea  Marquia  of  Ormonde. 
l*he  preaent  Number  completea  the  First  Volume  of 
this  great  national  Work,  and  comprises  lliirty-six 
•triking  Likenesses  of  some  of  the  most  aonspicuons 
ebaracters  of  the  present  century,  with  a  fiiographi- 
eal  Sketch  of  each. 

In  one  volume,  ISmo.  a  new  and  beantifbl  edition 
of  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Pike's  Guide  to  Tonng  Disciplea 
in  their  way  to  Immortality. 


No.  I.  of  the  Christian  Inquirer. 

Ao  Eeaay  on  the  Us«s  of  Common  Salt  for  Agri- 
cultural purposes,  and  in  HortieuJtnIa,  with  experi- 
ments and  illuatrations  from  the  lateat  authontiw. 
By  Cuthbert  W.  JohnMtn.  Sd  edition. 

An  History  of  English  Gardening,  from  the  In- 
vasion of  the  Romans  to  the  preaent  time.  By 
George  W.  Johnson. 

The  Argument  derived  from  Miracles,  In  aopport 
of  the  Divine  Origin  of  Christianity,  iiloatrated. 
By  George  Payne.  LL.  D. 

_A  Clerical  iRepprt  of  the  Royal  Dlspenaary,  for 
Df^fSPPt  of  lbs  Ear.  from  1816  to  1830.  By  Mr. 
Cuniij,  Siirp-t^on, 

J  til.'  1  riiiiH^rm,  4  Fragment,  dedicated  to  the  Wea- 
led'nci  Sticietv. 

Uijtitite  ur  t,h«  Plan  of  Education,  to  be  pursued  in 
th«  l^rjitol  College. 

Leu  en.  ficc  ,  to  Dr.  Robert  Hamilton.    By  an  Ad- 

TOrate  fpr  Tryth. 


J  1(E  (t{  rmfoTA,  ^  VoIm.    Bt  Miss  Bray. 
^(riEu^nM    E^frCLiHqtis   in   England,  dcc.&c. 


By 


iiit  I'hritLijLQ  llvnrer,  &e.  By  the  Rer.  Edward 
Bir:lpr**ti'ih.  %ih  t'diimu. 

1  ho  U^tcner,  in  C  vols.    By  Caroline  Fry. 

A.  Ptjiitml  Sermon  on  the  late  Mr.  Roby.  By 
John  CI  unit.  LL,  1\ 

^ikcicluiH  ffoto  >;B,iure.    By  John  M'Diarmid. 

Prntt^Lanii  Itritbs.  and  Roman  Catholic  Errors. 
By  I?  *  5 ,  p  1 5,  jnijton  \V  ilson.  LU  B. 

DijiEwnfA  QQ  N  ft ti  b  rtl  snd  Revealed  Religion.  By 
R<>bprt  Morplit^nd,  U.D.&c. 

HU'uininft  of  the  Int-  Rev.  Alexander  Fisher.  Daa- 
xWTultim,  irjili  AMffmriir.    By  the  Kct.  John  Brown. 

'I  he  Uoft  fif  ibc  Holy  Spirit  in  Conversion,  &c. 
By  John  llowflM  Ilirtton,  A.M. 

Prscriii'Bl  SfnjiorjEt  on  the  Epistles  to  the  Seren 
Ch II re h« ,  Ac .    By  i  h t  late  Rev.  J .  Milner.  A.M. 

Th^  CiihxiiQD  Student.  By  the  Rev.  Edward 
Bii:kDrit«tb   ?iie]  editum. 

^'J  he    i  hri«iian    Mhiiwry,     By  the   Rev,   Charles 
BricSfct^.  n  A    r:ntt  *-uitioo. 

>]iiijiiti1  of  L>t*TCPtiort.    By  Elisabeth  Strut. 

^VhjEl!lk«^'s  Cmalo^ne  of  New  PablicalioiM,  and 
New  t^iijoot. 

In  t?ie  Prets, 
,  Memoirs  of  the  late  Right   Rer.  John  lliomas 
James,  D.  D.  Lord  Bishop  of  CalcnUa.    By  Edwaxd 
Jamea.  M.  A.  Prebendary  of  >^inchester. 

Ine  First  Volume  of  a  Treatise  on  Optics,  con- 
taining the  Theory  of  Impolariaad  Light.  By  the 
Rev.  C.  Humphrey  Lloyd.  • 

Six  Lectures  on  Liberality  and  Exparience.  By 
the  Rev.  J.  Grant.  M.  A. 

Conrersations  for  the  Young,  on  snbiects  lending 
to  illustrate  the  Nature  of  Religion,  and  the  Truth. 
Hiatory.  Doctrines,  and  Style  of  the  Holy  Scripturea. 
By  the  Rer.  Richard  Watson. 

A  New  Edition  of  the  Hon.  and  Rer.  Gerard  T. 
Noel's  Sermons,  in  8  Vols.  18mo. 

The  Tonng  Disciples,  or  Grace  Triumphant. 
1  Vol.  IBmo.  By  the  Rev.  J.  Young.  &c.  And, 
The  Affectionate  African,  or  the  Rewards  of  Perse> 
verance.  1  Vol.  18mo..  by  the  aame. 

In  three  Volumes  duodecimo.  The  living  Temple. 
in  which  man  ia  considered  in  his  true  relation  to 
the  ordinanr  ooeupaiiona  and  pursolu  of  lifo.  By 
the  Rev.  Michael  Russel.  LL.  D.,  a  small  volume 
of  Diseoursea  on  the  Millennium,  tha  Doctrine  of 
Election,  Justification  by  Faith,  tha  Assurance  of 
Faith,  and  the  Freeness  of  the  Gospel,  Sic.  See. 
Preparing  for  Pvhlication, 

Early  in  May  will  anpear  a  New  and  Saparb  F.di- 
tion  of  the  National  Portrait  Gallery,  in  royal 
quarto,  to  be  called  tha  King's  EdiUoo.  (from  the 
royal  approbation  recently  obtained.)  llie  ^u^hmst 
impressions  of  the  platea,— a  i0/<drr  type, —and  a  larger 
and  superior  paptr^  will  constitute  its  claima  to  pr«- 
ference  among  the  higher  classes. 

By  Mr.  Babbage.  a  work  on  the  Caoaes  which 
have  influenced  the  Decline  of  Science  in  England. 
_A  Statement  of  the  Nature  and  Objects  of  the 
Course  of  Study,  in  tha  aasa  of  Logic,  and  the  Phi- 
locophy  of  the  Human  Mind.  In  the  Unircrsity  of 
London.  By  the  Rer.  John  Hoppus,  A.M. 
„  A.  Second  Edition,  enlarged  and  improTed.  of 
"Historical  .Sketches  of  the  Native  Iriah  and  their 
Descendants,"  by  Christopher  Anderson,  ia  pro- 
mised next  month. 

Meir's  Introduction  to  Latin  STntax.  with  addi- 
tional Notes,  Examplea  in  Prosody,  and  a  Copioaa 
Voeabulanr ;  by  the  Rer.  Alex.  Stewart. 

A  SeeoDd  Series  of  "  Stories  fttim  the  WnUny  of 
Scoilwid."  By  the  Rer.  Alex.  Stewart,  whfch  ia  in  • 
tended  to  complete  the  Wo^. 
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MEMOIR  OF  THE  REV.  JOHN  HORISOV. 
r  WM  m  Pmrmt.J 

Although  biogntphy,  in  the  abstract,  is  a 
species  <^  writing  with  which  almost  eveiy 
reader  is  pleased,  the  interest  excited  de- 
pends very  much  upon  the  culture  and  the 
soil.  A  congeniality  of  sentiment,  pursuits, 
and  habits  of  reflection,  between  the  cha- 
ncier delineated  and  the  disposition  of  him 
who  penises  the  narrative,  essentially  con- 
tributes to  that  intensity  of  feeling  from 
which  the  pleasure  is  derived.  Hence,  the 
sketch  which  is  highly  gratifying  to  one, 
will  be  viewed  with  indifference  by  a  second, 
and,  perhaps,  prove  dbgusting  to  a  third. 

Of  some  individuals  the  memoirs  are 
rendered  intrinsically  valuable,  by  tracing 
the  dawn  of  intellect,  the  progress  of  in- 
quiiy,  the  means  of  obtaining  useful  know- 
ledge, the  development  of  mental  energies, 
and  the  attainment  of  literary,  scientific,  or 
moral  excellence.  Others,  on  the  contraiy, 
acquire  their  popularity  from  the  incidents, 
adventures,  contingencies,  and  localities, 
with  which  they  happen,  adventitiously,  to 
be  associated.  Nottimg,  however,  can  be 
done  without  materials,  and  these  it  is 
sometiooes  exceedingly  difficult  to  procure. 
Fiction  can  create  both  its  straw  and  clay; 
but  fidelity  disdains  to  pass  beyond  the 
boundaries  of  fiict. 

Memorials  of  living  characters  have  in 
general  many  formidable  obstacles  to  sur- 
mount, as  the  source  whence  genuine  infor- 
mation might  be  obtained,  rarely  fails  to 
prove  difficult  of  access.  Under  such  cir- 
cumstances, the  biographer  feels  a  delicacy 
in  making  an  application ;  and  if  he  assume 
courage  to  overcome  his  timidity,  the  mo- 
desty of  him  to  whom  he  applies,  always 
dreading  the  imputation  of  egotism,  vanity, 
and  display,  almost  invariably  conceals  the 
occurrences,  anecdotes,  and  trifles,  to  which 
biogiRphy  is  chiefly  indebted  Ibr  that  fresh- 
ness, bfe,  and  vigour,  with  which  its  para-* 
graphs  and  pages  should  be  enriched.  In 
all  oon^Kisitions  of  this  description,  instruc- 
tion never  appears  more  attractive  than 
when  it  is  accompanied  vrith  entertainment. 
But  it  is  high  time  to  abandon  these  reflec- 
tions, and  proceed  in  the  memoir  with  such 
materials  as  we  have  been  able  to  procure. 
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The  Rev.  Johv  Morisov,  the  subject 
of  the  accompanying  portrait,  was  bom  at 
Millseat,  in  the  puidi  of  King  Edward, 
Aberdeoishire,  Scotland,  on  the  8th  of  July, 
1791.  Tliough  not  descended  from  the 
great  ones  of  the  earth,  he  can  boast  a 
lineage  far  more  honourable  than  many,  the 
names  and  characten  of  whose  anceston 
are  associated  with  rapine  and  stained  with 
blood.  His  parents  were  highly  respect* 
able,  adorning  their  station  in  life  with 
virtues  that  can  never  lose  their  reputation, 
and  particularly  exemplary  for  that  care 
which  they  exerted  to  train  up  their  offspring 
in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord. 

Isabella,  the  mother  of  Mr.  Morison, 
was  distinguished  throughout  the  whole  circle 
of  her  acquaintance,  for  the  gentleness  of  her 
maruers,  and  the  warmth  of  her  affections. 
This  amiable  woman  departed  the  present 
life,  like  a  shock  of  com  fully  ripe»  on  the 
15th  of  June,  1826,  leaving  behind  her  a 
name  that  will  be  remembered  with  feelings 
of  respectful  attachment,  when 

"  Tb«  l>a»to  moold«ri,  and  tbc  dMp  cot  marble, 
Untteady  to  the  itMl,  gWei  up  its  cbarfe.** 

The  venerable  father  of  Mr.  Morison, 
who  still  survives  his  amiable  partner,  is 
fiuned  throughout  a  wide  district  of  country, 
for  the  extent  and  variety  of  his  reading, 
the  accuracy  and  depth  of  hb  religious 
knowledge,  the  lively,  instructive,  and  en- 
tertaining peculiarity  of  his  conversation, 
and  the  unsullied  purity  <^  his  character. 
The  eariy  impressions  of  the  truth  and 
excelleocv  of  Christianity  were  made  on 
the  mind  of  this  patriarchal  man  while 
attending  the  ministiy  of  the  Antiburghers,* 
who  preserved  the  gospel  in  great  purity  in 
the  northern  parts  of  the  county  of  Aber. 
deen,  when,  in  other  connexions  and 
places,  there  was  a  great  scarcity  of  foithful 
preaching.  Among  this  devoted,  but  at 
that  time  somewhat  narrow-minded  and 
proscriptive  class  of  religious  professors,  the 
elder  Mr.  Morison  cast  in  his  lot,  and  .in 

*  The  Burgher*  and  Antibargbera  were  two  great 
bodiee,  who  eeceded  from  the  national  church  of 
Scotland,  upon  qnetUone  of  acknowledged  public 
interest,  under  the  auspices  of  Ralph  and  Bbeneser 
Brskine.  These  parties,  with  a  few  solitary  ex- 
ceptions,  are  now  happily  united  under  the  deno- 
mination  of  *'  The  United  Associate  Synod." 
2   c 
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this  connexion  all  liis  children  were  bap- 
tized. Htra  he  coDlfetted  until  tbey  oom- 
mitted,  aocording  Id  his  viewi^  the  nsh  and 
unjustifiabte  act  Of  excluding  from  their 
body,  the  late  Rev.  G.  Ck>wie  of  HuntlYy 
at  that  time  the  greatest  ministerial  li^t 
that  shone  in  the  district  in  which  divme 
Providence  had  cast  his  lot  Bigctiy  is, 
however,  rarely  blessed  with  acute  discern- 
ment. Had  Air.  Cowie  lived  in  the  present; 
day,  those  branches  of  his  conduct  which 
were  then  gravely  condemned  as  irregular, 
and  savouring  of  latitudinarianism,  would 
have  gained  him  much  applause,  and  a  host 
of  friends,  as  partaking  in  a  large  measure  of 
that  apostolic  zeal  ami  devotedness  which 
constitute  the  brightest  ornament  in  the«mi- 
nisteriai  chatacter. 

AAer  the  exclusion  of  the  Rev.  Geoige 
Cowie,  Mr.  Morison  was  only  an  occa- 
sional hearer  of  the  Antiburgfaers,  embracing 
in  the  mean  while  ererv  opportunity  of  at- 
tending the  ministry  of  the  preachers  belong- 
ing to  the  connexion  of  Afessis.  I&ldane 
and  Ewing.  Nothing,  however,  could  in- 
duce him  to  return.  The  wound  was  too 
deep  to  be  healed.  He,  therefore,  at  last 
forsook  the  Antibuivhers  entirely,  and  be- 
came a  member  and  an  elder  of  the  con- 
gregational church,  under  the  pastoral  care 
of  the  Rev.  Joseph  Gibb,  late  of  Banff,  but 
now  of  Canada ;  and  continues  to  the  pre- 
sent day  to  rank  himself  with  that  denomi- 
nation of  Christians^  though  not  without 
much  kindly  feeling  towards  the  Secession 
Church. 

Mr.  Morison*s  fkmily  consisted  of  five 
children,  Maigaret^  Jannet,  Isabella,  John, 
and  Joseph.  Mai^ret  and  Isabella  died 
when  veiy  young,  but  the  others  still  sur- 
vive, and  walk  in  the  footsteps  of  their 
pious  parents. 

In  behalf  of  his  eldest  son  John,  the  sub- 
ject of  this  memoir,  many  prayers  were 
olfered  op  to  the  Almighty  by  his  pious 

Sarent,  that,  being  made  a  partaker  of 
ivine  grace,  he  nnght,  if  consistent  wiili 
his  holy  will,  become  a  messenger  of  the 
cross  of  Christ.  Nor  was  this  a  vagrant 
and  solitary  wish.  It  began  at  his  birth, 
and  was  continued  through  his  iniancy  and 
youth ;  but  many  years  elapsed  before  any 
satisfactoiy  answer  was  given  to  the  petition. 
Another  plan,  indeed,  had  been  adopted 
for  his  future  journey  through  life,  before 
his  mind  was  visited  with  light  beaming 
from  the  Sun  of  righteousnesss. 

Having  been  taught  to  read  under  die 
eye  of  his  pious  parents,  young  Mr.  Mori- 
son,  when  about  eight  years  of  age,  was 
first  sei\t  to  school,  where  he  soon  acquired 
-the  ttcmcntaxy  principles  of  a  liberal  edu- 
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cation.  In  three  seminaries.  New  Byth, 
CumaiDgstown,  and  l^nriflTy  he  contmued 
IP  presecule  his  ctudies  during  eight  years. 
At  Turriff,  where  he  remained  tl^  longest, 
he  enjoyed  the  valuable  instruction  of  the 
lale  Kev.  William  Pantoo,  under  whose 
able  and  aflectionate  care  he  was  &voured 
with  -great  advantages,  and  became  a  te- 
spects9>le  proficient  in  dasncal  and  other 
attainments. 

Although  strictly  moial  in  his  deport- 
ment, he  had  reached  his  sixteenth  year 
before  any  decided  evidences  of  piety 
were  evinced.  His  father,  therefoie, 
who  had  intended  him  for  the  ministry, 
and  had  directed  his  education  accordingly, 
determined  to  proceed  no  laiiher,  lest  he 
should  be  instrumental  m  adding  one  more 
to  a  class  of  teachers,  already  too  numerous, 
''who  have,''  as  Mr.  Hill  qoaintlr  observes, 
"  been  brought  up  to  the  trade.'^  Taming 
from  the  ministry  to  business,  he  directed 
his  son  to  select  for  himself  some  particular 
branch  congenial  to  his  taste  and  inclination. 
This  was  found  among  the  mechanic  arts, 
and  he  was  bound  an  apprentice  to  a  watch- 
maker in  Banff. 

Scarcely,  however,  had  he  entered  on 
this  new  sphere  of  life,  before  his  mind 
became  seriously  impressed  with  the  import- 
ance and  value  of  eternal  realities.  This  was 
effected  mainly  through  the  instramentality  of 
the  Rev.  Joseph  Gibb,  whose  faithfol  mints^ 
try  was  blessed  to  die  conversioD  of  his  sou). 
In  these  movements  the  superintending  care 
of  Providence  appears  conspicuous*  for  no 
sooner  vms  he  removed  from  under  the 
watchfol  e^e  of  his  parents,  and  exposed 
to  temptations  in  his  new  situation,  than 
power  was  imparted  from  on  high,  to  guard 
nim  from  their  influence. 

Having  given  proof  of  his  sincerity,  and 
evinced  an  active  seal  in  promoting  the 
welfare  of  Sunday  Sdioob,  his  talents,  at- 
tainments, and  rrady  address,  soon  revived 
m  the  minds  of  his  friends  a  feeling  of  his 
adiiptation  for  the  work  of  the  ministty,  which 
had  been  oreviously  abandoned.  It  was, 
therefore,  after  some  deliberation/decided  by 
his  pastor,  and  others  interested  m  his  wel- 
fore,  that  he  should  be  released  from  his 
apprenticeship,  and  sent  to  one  of  the 
Elfish  Acacleraies,  to  prepare  himself  to 
preach  *<  Christ  and  him  crucified,''  to 
perishing  sinners.  Accordingly,  by  the  kind 
interposition  of  the  Rev.  (now  Doctor)  John 
Phihp,  then  of  Aberdeen,  but  since  removed 
to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  he  was,  in 
1811,  introduced  to  Thomas  Wilson,, esq. 
and  became  a  student  under  Dr.  Simpson, 
the  Rev.  John  Hooper,  and  the  Rev. 
H,  F.  Buxder,  at  Hoxton  Academy,  wh«e 
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ht  conftmiffrt  tbe  iiso«l  period,  imlteiDg 
die  wiaheiy  and  gaining  the  a{^robatioD,  of 

Ob  the  ITlh  of  Febraaiy,  1815,  Mr. 
MoRMOy  Having  lesolred  to  derote  faamself 
10  the  Christian  ninistiy,  iias  ordained  in 
Union  Chapd,  Sloan&itreet,  Chelsea,  by 
die  Ser.  Dr.  Nicol,  the  Rey.  John 
ifooper,  the  Rev.  John  Clayton,  and  the 
Kev.  C^i^  Clayton.  Of  the  congrega- 
tion anenUing  in  this  place,  he  continued 
to  be  the  pastor,  until  July  in  the  following 
year,  wfaoi  his  fiiends  erected  for  him  a 
new  and  commodions  place  of  worship  in 
Iteror  Square,  Bronipton ;  and  here,  nom 
die  period  of  its  opening  to  the  present 
time,  he  has  regulaily  officiated,  enjoying 
ai  once^  many  tokens  of  the  divine  appro- 
bation, and  the  cordial  atUkchment  of  his 
nmnenws  beaieis. 

On  the  18th  of  April,  1815,  Mr.  Mori- 
90O  was  united  in  marriage  to  Eliza,  eldest 
dangbfter  of  the  late  James  Murray,  Esq. 
of  BsumK.  This  lady  has  borne  him  seven 
cfaildien ;  two  of  whom  have  been  removed 
by  death. 

In  the  literary  and  theological  worid, 
Mr.  Morison  baa  made  himself  known  as 
the  author  of  several  works,  which  have 
been  lecetved  vrith  approbation  fay  the 
pabbc  These,  as  may  naturally  be  ex- 
pected, contain  various  degrees  of  merit ; 
but  some  among  them,  promising  much 
nsefidneas,  can  hardly  (ail  to  be  remem- 
beied  with  high  esteem,  when  his  ministe- 
rial career  sl&ll  have  terminated  for  ever. 
Of  these  publications,  the  titles  and  order 
are  as  follows,  but  the  dates  have  not  been 
accuialdy  ascertained : — 

<■  A  Fuoesal  Sermon  for  die  Rev.  John 
Clack,  late  of  Hastings,"  8vo.  ^  Juvenile 
Bugnphy,'*  containing  memoirs  of  various 
penons  dastinguished  by  their  eariy  piety, 
ISmo.  ^  A  New-Yea£'8  Question,'^  18mo. 
^  A  Sermon,  pieadied  before  the  Monthly 
Meeting,  on  Congregational  Union,"  8vo. 
"Sermons  and  ^positions  on  interesting 
portions  of  Scripture,"  8vo.  <' Lectures 
on  die  Rectmocal  Obligations  of  Dfe," 
12HIO.  **  A  Funeral  Sermon  for  Edward 
Powell,  Esq."  *'  A  Sermon  on  Fashionable 
Amnsememsy"  12mo.  ^  A  Sermon  before 
die  Moothly  Meeting,  on  the  Escperimental 
Evidence  of  Christianity,"  8vo.  Ibis  is 
now  indwded  in  the  volume  of  Discourses 
00  the  Evidences  of  the  Gospel,  published 
by  die  Ministers  connected  widi  the  Monthly 
Meeting.  <<  The  Bible  Class  Book,"  tArec 
jMTfs,  the  remainder  to  be  fomished, 
18BQ.  '^The  Doctrine  of  the  Millennium," 
a  S^mon  before  the  Monthly  Meeting, 
8vo.      ''An  Exposition  of  die  Book  of 


Fndms,  explanatory,  critical,  and  devo. 
tional,"  in  two  vols.  8vo.  Ttiis  work  is  at 
present  incomplete,  a  part  of  the  second 
voiume  remaining  yet  unpublished .  ^  Coun- 
sels to  a  Newly-Wedded  Pair,"  32mo. 

On  glancing  orer  this  catalogue  it  win 
be  instanUy  perceived,  that  Mr.  Mori, 
son  s  Escposition  of  the  Psalms  is  his  prin- 
cipal publication;  and  is  that,  on  which 
his  lame  with  posterity,  as  a  theologian, 
must  chiefly  depend.  It  is  a  work  of  con- 
siderable merit,  and  one  that  has  elicited 
from  the  pen  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Ilartwell 
Home,  M.A.,  in  his  ''  Iiitroduction  to  the 
Scriptures,"  die  following  testimonial : — 

"  As  Bishop  Horsley's  posthumous  work 
on  the  Book  of  Ptalms,  is  diiefly  adapted 
to  the  use  of  the  scholar  and  biblical  critic, 
while  the  well-lmown  and  splendid  Com- 
mentary of  Bishop  Home  has  been  thought 
by  many,  to  partake  too  much  of  the 
systematically  prophetic  and  mystical  inter- 
pretation, Mr.  Morison  has  performed  a 
very  acceptable  service  to  private  Chris- 
tians, as  well  as  to  critical  students  of  the 
sacred  volume,  in  his  Exposition  of  the 
Book  of  Psalms.  The  plan  which  he  has 
adopted  is  in  every  respect  deserving  of 
commendation.  Adhering  ttrkify  to  the 
literal  meaning  of  the  text,  he  is  carefol  al 
the*  same  time  not  to  overlook  either  its 
prophetical  or  typical  character.  Hie 
audiorized  version  is  property  retained,  and 
the  exposition  follows  each  successive 
verse ;  while  the  critical  nbtes,  often  very 
instinctive,  are  commodiously  placed  at  the 
foot  of  the  page.  Mr.  Morison  is  advan- 
tE^;eously  known  as  the  author  of  a  volume 
of  Lectures  on  the  Reciprocal  Obligations 
of  Life,  in  which  some  important  topics  of 
Christian  ethics,  not  commonly  discussed 
from  the  pulpit,  are  concisely  explained, 
and  earnestly  enforced  on  Christian  princi- 
ples and  motives." — Homers  Introduction 
to  the  Scr^tures,  Appendix,  vol.ii.  p.  271. 

In  the  year  1824,  Mr.  Morison  was 
appointed  editor  of  the  Evangelical  Maga- 
xine,  to  the  success  of  which  usefol  and 
widely  circulated  miscellany,  his  talents 
and  unremitting  attention  have  essentially 
contributed.  In  most  of  the  philan- 
thropic exertions  of  the  day  he  has 
also  taken  an  active  part,  having  been  a 
secretary  of  the  Hibernian  Society,  also 
of  the  Kensington  Auxiliary  Bible  Society, 
and  more  than  once  a  dhector  of  the  Lon- 
don Missionary  Society. 

As  a  preacher,  Mr.  Morison's  addresses 
from  the  pulpit  are  characterized,  by  evan- 
gelical doctnne,  methodical  order,  and 
faidiful  appeal.  By  his  congregation  his 
ministry  is  held  in  high  esteem ;  but  what 
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is  far  more  momentous  and  deeply  intecest- 
ingy  we  are  givea  to  underetand,  that  his 
labours  have  been  crowned  with  signal 
evidences  of  the  divine  blessing.  Hiougfa 
frequently  solicited  to  leave  his  present 
flock,  he  still  remains  (irmly  altacned  to 
them,  nor  have  they  any  reason  to  anticH 
pale  his  removal.  .  Of  late,  his  health  has 
been  somewhat  delicate,  but  this  has  not 
caused  him  to  relax  in  the  discharge  of  his 
duties.  '<  Instant  in  season,  and  out  of 
season/'  he  watches  over  those  whom 
divine  Providence  has  committed  to  his 
care  with  the  solicitude  of  an  affectionate 
'  parent,  and  evinces  by  his  whole  deport- 
ment, that  his  primary  and  ultimate  ooject 
is,  the  final  salvation  of  their  souls. 


REFLECTIONS  OK  THE  CHARACTER  OF 
ABRAHAM. 

One  striking  peculiarity  of  the  sacred 
volume  is,  die  uniform  conciseness  and 
simplicity  of  its  narratives:  this  remark 
applies  particularly  to  its  delineation  of 
characters.  The  modem  biographer  usually 
musters  all  the  pomp  of  eulogy,  and  the 
acumen  of  reflection,  to  emblazon  the  ex- 
cellencies of  his  subject ;  but  in  the  Bible, 
the  most  illustrious  virtues,  and  meritorious 
actions,  are  described  not  only  without 
laborious  comment,  but  often  without  even 
a  note  of  admiration.  In  the  one,  the  cha- 
racter is  painted  by  the  flourishing  pencil 
of  description ;  in  the  other,  it  is  merely 
reflected  on  the  faithful  mirror  of  the 
actions.  This  simple  brevity  bears  the 
impress  of  the  Divine  Majesty,  whose 
mightiest  operations  are  performed  without 
noise  or  ostentation.  It  accords  with  the 
character  of  Him  who  said,  ''  Lti  there  be 
lights  and  there  wtu  light  J' 

Of  our  divine  Redeemer  it  was  pre- 
dieted,  that  he  **  should  not  strive,  nor  ay, 
nor  cause  his  voice  to  be  heard  in  the 
streets ;"  and  this  prediction  he  most  accu- 
rately fulfilled.  He  always  shunned  pub- 
licity. Deeds  which  should  astonish  and 
charm  the  worid,  be  performed  without  the 
least  confusion  or  display.  His  biogra- 
phers seem  to  have  caught  his  spirit,  and 
they  illustrate  the  remark  with  which  we 
set  out  His  sublime  discourses  they  stay 
not  to  admire ;  his  most  stupendous  mira- 
cles they  mention  without  any  expression  of 
wonder;  and  his  matchless  virtues  they 
leave^as  well  they  might — ^to  publish  their 
own  praise. 

Of  the  same  short  and  simple  descrip- 
tion are  the  annals  of  the  Old  Testament 
characters;  but  tliough  short  and  simple, 


they  are  often  strongly  and  fiiiflifiilly  ex- 
pressive* 

The  patriarch  Abraham,  for  instsDce,  is 
known  to  us  only  by  some  brief  notices  of 
certain  of  his  actions,  and  of  some  events 
and  circumstances  in  which  he  was  ood- 
cemed ;  yet  we  seem  to  have  a  dear  and 
distinct  view  of  his  character.  On  the 
prominent  features  of  that  chancter  I  pur- 
pose to  indulge'  a  few  reflections.  We  may 
observe,  generally,  that  no  individnal, 
either  in  the  Old  or  New  Testamenls,  is 
mentioned  with  so  much  honour.  His 
veiy  name  has  become  the  symbol  of 
every  thing  that  is  dignified  in  the  man, 
and  venerable  in  the  saint  ''Abraham, 
my  friend/*  was  language  used  by  the 
great  Searcher  of  hearts,  when  refenriog  to 
this  truly  honoured  and  exalted  iodiridiial. 
Higher  praise  than  this  he  could  not  pos- 
sibly receive;  nor  need  we  ask  a  more 
authentic  proof  of  his  sterling  worth. 

The  piety  of  Abraham  is  conspknoos  in 
all  his  actions ;  it  has  all  the  characteis  of 
depth  and  stability,  and  is  evidently  the 
source  of  that  unswerving  rectitude,  and 
godlike  dignity,  which,  on  almost  every 
occasion,  distinguished  his  conduct.  In  a 
word :  But  for  the  circumstance  of  the  denial 
of  his  wife,  we  might  have  almost  tfaoogbt 
him  infallible.  That  instance  of  prevari- 
cation— which  can  never  be  wholly  justi- 
fied, though  it  admits  of  many  palliatives- 
proves  him  to  have  been  a  sharer  in  our 
common  depravity,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
exhibits  the  fidelity  of  the  inspired  histo- 
rians, none  of  whom  omit  to  mention  the 
faults  of  the  best  of  characters. 

Faith  is  the  foundation  of  piety;  and 
we  cannot  wonder  that  Abraham's  piety 
should  be  so  profound,  when  we  know  that 
his  faith  was  unexampled.  Even  in  the 
New  Testament,  he  is  held  up  as  a  pattern 
to  believers :  nowhere  can  we  meet  with  an 
instance  of  confidence  in  the  Divine  Being 
so  completely  free  from  doubt  or  distnist: 
it  stagg^ered  at  no  promise,  however  vast 
and  incomprehensible,  and  shrunk  from  so 
du^,  however  painful  and  difficult 

I  shall  direct  the  reader's  attenUon  to 
two  reroaikable  instances,  in  which  Ae 
patriarch  exemplified  his  fiuth  in  OW' 
In  the  one,  we  shall  behoki  faith  in  its 
principle,  as  trust  in  the  Divine  Being  for 
the  truth  of  his  word,  and  partkjularly  the 
fulfilment  of  his  promises.  In  the  <i^f'T 
that  is,  the  case  of  the  oflering  up  of  his 
son,— we  shall  see  it  in  operatkm,  or  m  J» 
influence  on  his  conduct  .^ 

The  former  case  is  thus  d®^""^* 
"  And  God  took  Abraham  forth  abroad, 
and  said,  Look  now  towards  heaven,  and 
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idl  the  HaORs,  if  thou  be  able  to  ninnber 
ihem*  And  he  said  unto  hioDy  So  afiall  thy 
seed  be.  And  he  believed  God,  and  he 
eoouled  it  to  hum  for  righteousness."  Now, 
it  mflBt  be  remembered,  that  the  ion, 
tfanxigh  whom  this  numerous  posterity 
Aould  spring,  was  yet  to  be  bom,  and  that 
be  was  to  be  botn  of  Sarah,  whose  advanced' 
^e»  as  well  as  that  of  Abraham's,  ren- 
doed  it  uatomlly  impossible  that  such  an 
event  should  take  place.  Yet  notwitb- 
standiDg  the  apparently  insuperable  diffi- 
enlty  of  die  case,  Abraham  ''believed 
God,"  and  he  appeared  to  believe  without 
dibit  or  straggle.  ''He  considered  not," 
says  the  apostle  Paul,  "  his  own  body  now 
d^d,  when  he  was  about  an  hundred  years 
old;  neither  yet  the  deadness  of  Ssuahli 
womb."  The  formidable  fact  could  not, 
indeed,  be  absent  from  lus  mind ;  but  it 
created  no  doubt  or  uneasiness.  It  was 
enough  for  him  that  he  knew  Omnipotence 
had  engaged  to  accomplish  the  work ;  he 
did  not  think  it  worth  his  while  to  dwell 
npoo  difficulties,  wdl  knowing  that  if  God 
is  so  pleased,  be  can  perform  the  most 
stupendous  operations  by  a  feeble  instru- 
ment, or  a  worn-out  instrument^  or  by  none 
atdL 

Thus,  Abraham  "stagsered  not  at  the 
promise  of  God  through  unbelief;*'  and 
this  implicit  act  of  £uth  we  cannot  but 
approve  as  entirely  rational ;  for  why  should 
Abraham  stagger  at  the  promise  of  God, 
unless  he  could  have  believed  that  Omnipo- 
tenoe  would  stagger  in  its  accomplish- 
ment. It  is  trae,  if  Abraham  shall  have  a 
son  by  Sarah,  ibe  ordinary  laws  of  nature 
must  be  superseded ;  but  then  be  well  knew 
that  "  nothing  is  too  hard  for  the  Lord," 
and  that  if  be  think  proper  to  depart  from, 
or  snposede  the  natural  laws,  which  him- 
self has  estabHshed,  <'  Thete  is  none  that 
can  stay  his  hand ;  or  say  unto  him.  What 
doest  thou  f  TTius,  Abraham  was  "  strong 
in  fidtb,  giving  glory  to  God."  .  He  glori- 
£ed  the  power  of  God  by  believing  that  he 
eotUd  accomplish  that,  which,  humanly 
speaking,  was  impossible ;  and  he  glorified 
Ids  truSky  by  believing  that  he  loould  do 
that  which  he  had  promised.  Now,  since 
iufk  thos  honours  the  Divine  perfections, 
vre  need  not  wonder  that  so  much  value 
should  be  attached  to  it  by  the  Almighty ; 
or  that  he  riioold  "  impute  it  to  Abraham 
for  righteousness."  Unbelief,  on  the  con- 
trary, dishonours  God,  for  it  arises  from 
grovelltng  and  unworthy  views  of  his  cha- 
racter; particularly  it  reflects  upon  his 
troth,  for  '<hethat  believeth  not  hath  made 
him  a  bar." 

Now,  St  Paul  expressly  declares,  when 


referring  to  the  record  of  this  drcumstance, 
that  it.  "was  not  written  for  his  sake  alone 
to  whom  it  vras  imputed,  but  for  us  also  to 
whom  it  (iaith)  shall  be  imputed,  if  we 
beliereon  him  that  raised  up  Jesus  our 
Lord  firom  the  dead;  who  was  delivered 
for  our  offences,  and  vras  raised  again  for 
our  justification."  The  feith  of  Abraham, 
then,  was  designed  to  be  a  standing  pattern 
to  all  believers.  If  our  feith  in  the  "glad 
tidings"  of  the  gospel  be  as  implicit, 
prompt,  and  unwavering,  as  was  that  of 
Abraham,  it  shall  be  imputed  to  us  also  for 
righteousness  or  justification. 

Abraham's.obedience  to  the  command  of 
God,  which  required  him  to  sacrifice  his 
son,  is  another  astonishing  exemplification 
of  his  feith.  It  is  here  seen  in  its  practiod 
influence ;  an  aspect  different  fiom  that  in 
which  it  appeared  in  the  case  just  consi- 
dered. In  ttiis  latter  case,  it  vras  confi- 
dence in  the  Divine  veracity  and  power ; 
here  it  is  reliance  on  his  rectitude  and 
wisdom.  In  the  one,  he  judged  him  feith- 
fol  who  had  promised;  in  the  other,  he 
accounted  him  righteous  who  had  com- 
manded. Both  are  reducible  to  the  same 
principle  of  trust  in  God.  Both  are 
rounded  on  correct  and  honourable  views 
of  the  Divine  character. 

In  order  to  have  an  adequate  conception 
of  the  greatness  of  the  trial  here  referred  to, 
and  the  strength  of  the  faith  by  which  it 
was  endured,  we  must  endeavour  to  group 
together  the  painful  circumstances  Si  the 
case.  First,  then,  we  must  recollect,  that  in 
Isaac  was  concentered  every  thing  tiiat  can 
make  a  son  valued.  He  was  their  only 
child ;  and  born  at  a  time  when,  from  their 
advanced  age,  they  must  have  relinquished 
all  expectation  of  having  children;  and 
being  also  a  child  of  previous  promise  and 
prediction,  his  birth  would  r^i2e  earnest 
expectation  and  ardent  hope,  and  excite 
a  joy,  the  greatness  of  which  is  not  easily 
conceivable.  Vast  importance  was  also 
attached  to  the  person  of  Isaac,  by  his 
being  the  appointed  fether  of  a  numerous 
posterity,  ana  the  progenitor  of  the  Messiah. 
Add  to  this,  Isaac  seems,  as  he  grew  up,  to 
have  developed  great  moral  eccellence. 
Mildness  of  disposition,  and  an  amiable 
sobmissivenesB  to  his  parents,  are  particu. 
lariy  observable,  and  they  are  qualities  that 
would  render'him  greatly  endeared.  Thus, 
when  God  ddiver^  the  dieadfol  command 
to  Abraham,  he  briefly  adverts  to  these 
several  cireumstanoes  in  an  affecting  climax, 
"  Take  now  thy  son,  thine  onfy  son,  whom 
thou  lovest."  To  have  been  called  to  part 
with  such  a  son,  by  the  ordinary  means  of 
a  natural  death,  would  certainly  have  been 
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deemed  byAbnhain  tiieheaneBt  tempo- 
lal  calamity  that  could  befal  him.  And  if 
we  suppose  that  Isaac  had  been  barfaeiocialy 
mardeied  by  aasaaa ins,  the  calamity  would 
hare  been  tenfold  heavier.  But  for  Abia- 
bam  to  be  required  to  slay  his  son  with  his 
own  hands — this  was  a  calamity  which 
defies  oomparisooy  and  confounds  our 
imagination  in  its  endeavour  to  compre- 
hend it. 

AgaiBy  Abraham  must  perform  this 
Btrange  work  deliberately.  It  was  not 
vDtil  the  third  day  of  his  Joumeyingy  thai 
his  eyes  beheld  «<afiur  off"  the  destined 
place.  During  this  dreadfol  journey  fie 
bad  time  to  revolve  in  his  mind  the  honiiy- 
ing  circumstances  of  the  approaching  event 
Doubtless,  the  wounded  teelings  of  the 
fitther  would  plead  and  struggle ;  but  he 
was  unyielding.  His  heart  would  bleed ; 
but  his  iaith  was  victorious.  How  im- 
moveable must  have  been  his  purpose, 
which  these  three  gloomy  days  of  travel 
were  unable  to  enervate  or  subdue. 

In  the  conduct  of  Abraham  in  this  affair, 
we  have  a  view  of  practical  piety  in  its 
most  exalted  state.  We  see  the  triumphant 
superiority,  that  the  religious  principle,  or 
the  conviction  of  duty,  may  have  over  all 
inferior  interests  and  passions.  In  other 
words,  this  transaction  teaches  us  the  two 
follownig  important  lessons:  Ist.  That 
obedience  to  the  Divine  commands,  and 
submission  to  the  Divine  will,  are,  in  all 
cases,  both  rational  and  advantageous; 
and,  that  no  prospect  of  woridly  advan- 
tage or  privation,  can  justify  an  act  of 
disobedience.  And,  2dly.  That ybt^A  may 
be  possessed  in  ao  large  a  measure,  as  to 
render  the  roost  difficult  acts  of  submission 
and  obedience  practicable  and  easy. 

We  may  learn  submission  from  this 
noble  example  before  us%  Submission  im. 
plies  a  conviction  that  God  acts  wisely  and 
graciously,  as  well  in  the  blessings  which  he 
withholds  or  tadces  away,  as  in  ^ose  which 
he  gives.  Submission  is  a  grace  which  is 
often  required  to  be  exerted  in  this  worid  of 
pains  and  disappointmenfs ;  and  it  is  a 
grace,  which  depends  entirely  on  iaith  for 
its  existence.  It  is  common  for  the  af- 
flicted to  indulge  the  idea,  tliat  in  almost 
ai^  case  of  sufieiiug,  it  would  be  easier  to 
exercise  resignation  to  the  will  of  God,  than 
in  their  own ;  but  this  is  a  false  and  delu- 
sive idea.  We  are  affected  with  the  evils 
which  immediately  press  upon  us,  much 
more  than  with  such  as  are  absent,  or 
endured  by  others.  If  any,  however,  are 
disposed  to  think,  that  none  within  the 
sphere  of  their  personal  knowledge  are  so 
deeply  afflicted  as  themselves,  I  would 


recommend  tliem  to  oompare  tiieir  sofler- 
ings,  or  bereavements,  with  that  with  which 
the  patriarch  Abraham  was  tried,  and  they 
must  surely  acknowledge  that  to  be  a  csk 
of  suffering  fitf  mme  aeveve  than  their  oim. 
But  if  ^  Abraham  by  foith  ofiared  up  his 
SCO  Isaac,''  fiuth  will  enable  them,  not  only 
to  sustain  the  iib  of  life  without  repioi]^, 
but  even  to  '<  glory  in  tribulation.'' 

We  have  hm  also  an  example  of  herok 
obedieneey  as  well  as  of  cheeriul  submisRoo. 
Abraham  had  not  only  to  sustain  the  Ion 
of  his  son,  but  he  was  required  to  take  ao 
active  part  in  the  dreadful  business.  If  a 
case  could  possibly  occur  in  which  it  mete 
allowable  for  a  creature  to  object  to  a 
Divine  command,  on  the  ground  of  its 
being  unreasonabte  and  nnpractkable,  it 
would  surely  have  been  this.  If  Abraham 
had  hearkened  to  the  suggestions  of  wibe- 
lie^  or  in  die  least  yielded  to  his  feelisgs, 
what  a  multitude  of  apparently  planaible 
objections  might  he  have  urged  a^^uost  the 


In  particular,  he  might  have  urged,  that 
the  command  was  inconsistent  whh  the 
previous  promises  that  God  had  given  him 
relative  to  Isaac;  namely,  '^that  m  him 
should  his  seed  be  called.''  This  certainly 
involved  a  serious  difficulty ;  and  thai  the 
patriarch  would  not  be  sensible  of  it,  it  b 
impossible  to  believe :  but  it  did  not  make 
him  stasger,  or  turn  aside.  He  beiiered 
that  Godhad  infinite  resouioes  for  fulfilling 
his  promises,  althoc^h  Isaac  should  be 
slain.  But,  can  Abraliam  form  an  idea  of 
any  such  resource?  We  believe,  if  he  had 
been  utterly  unable  to  have  done  this,  he 
would  still  have  proceeded,  not  doubtiog 
that  God  would  prove  himself  to  be  both  just 
and  true.  But  ne  does  fonnan idea ofsiich 
a  resource:  for  he ''accounted,  that  God  was 
able  to  raise  him  from  the  dead."  This 
was  indeed  a  bold  idea,  especially  as  an 
instance  of  resurrection  hsid  never,  that  we 
know  of,  occurred ;  but  it  shews  how  lof^ 
were  Abraham's  conceptions  of  the  omni- 
potence of  his  Maker. 

Thus  we  find,  that  Abraham  was  enabled, 

by  fiiith,  to  perform  a  duty  of  all  others 
the  most  revolting  and  terriUe;  and  he 
appears  to  perform  it  cheerfully,  and  with- 
out hesitation.  And  shall  we  then  com- 
plain, that  the  sacrifices  and  self-denial  and 
difficulties  of  a  religious  life,  exceed  oar 
strength?  If  we  feel  our  duties  to  be  bur- 
densome  and  distressing,  we  nay  ^ 
assured  it  is  our  faith  that  is  weak.  Farth 
is  infinitely  improveable.  It  may  **^' 
parable  to  a  grain  of  mustard-fleed  m 
sraallness;  or  it  may  be  omnipotently 
strong.    Let  none  find  fault  with  this  last 
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asBflrtiaD;  for  Quriii  himself  dedweB,  thai 
»AU  tbii^  tte  poasibld  to  him  that 
bdieretb." 

W.  RoBiasoH* 


»»#»»»#^^* » 


A  DISSE&TATION  ON  THE  DIVINE 
KHOWLEI^E. 

TsEKB  is  not  a  sabiect  in  the  whole  oook- 
paa  of  theological  tnith,  that  has  ember- 
mnd,  agitalwtj  and  confoonded  4heokH 
giafis  movey  then  the  Divine  Knowledge. 
Bat  maj  we  ncA  reasonably  suppose,  thai 
it  is  moee  on  account  of  the  enthiisiaatical 
cagemess  men  have  had  to  establish  thao- 
lies  of  their  own  reniecting  the  Divine 
knowledge,  tham  the  oariiTieas  and  mysteiy 
in  which  tlml  knowledge  is  enveloped,  that 
thefe  has  ever  eiisted  such  an  cgiegioas 
dzfiacDce  in  the  opinions  of  men  about  it  ? 
As  there  are  no  limits  to  the  omnipotent 
eeogics  of  God  in  ilHmitable  space, — L  e. 
9»  tbeie  ia  no  pomt  of  ^aoe  but  i^ch  he 
filfa^  and  in  vrfaich  he  can  exercise  his 
Bu^jtf  stseugth — so  there  is  not  a  period 
in  anj  age  of  elenal  dnration,  which  is 
aoty  eveiy  moment,  preset^  with  him— t.  «• 
these  is  not  a  period  of  eternal  duration,  in 
which  he  does  not  as  much  exist,  as  in  the 
now.  The  Almighty  is  inoompre- 
and  eternal  pedfectioD.  He  has, 
J  not  one  attiibute  that  can  be  the 
least  defective*  The  knowledge  of  God, 
thoefore^  is  pore^  nnchangeable,  eternal 
knowledge:  it  is  pure,  because  it  per- 
oeives  eveiy  thing  as  it  has  been,  is,  or  may 
be;  nnchangeable,  because  it  can  never 
beooaae  less  pedect,  or  more  pure;  and 
eternal,  because  it  inheres  in  God,  who 
BOW  eosts  from  everiasting  to  everlasting, 
who  was  never  young— can  never  become 
okL 

When  we  qpeak  of  the  Divme  knoww 
ledge  in  reference  to  thmgi  whidi  are 
felne  to  ns^  we  call  it  prescience,  or  ftne- 
knowtodge.  This  definition  of  that  know* 
le<%e  whidi  is  necessarily  eternal,  and  on 
neither  ,/ore  nor  qfter,  but 


i  knowledge, 
ias'lsd  some  to  mppoee  that  the  Divine 
knowiedge  sees  what  is  yet  oitf  of  God — 
i.e.  sees  what,  is  fiitne  to  ham;  and  that 
k  is  seeoy  because  pre-detennined  and  pre- 
ordained by  him  to  oome  to4)ass  in  ceitain 
periods  of  dnnrtion,  in  which  he  does  not 
leaUy  and  abaohitely  exist  But  couki  that 
be  kipcally  and  physically  demonstmted, 
thm  one  attiibate  of  the  Dei^^  vfould  depend 
upas  the  euftioo  of  another.  But  if  one 
attribote  of  Deity  coold,  and  did,  abso. 
lately  depend  open  the  esertwo  of  another, 
that  altiibota  wfasch  was  dependent,  could 


not  exist  until  after  the  exeition  of  that 
attribute  on  whk^  it  might  be  dependent ; 
and  therefore  that  attribute  coukt  not  be 
eternal.  But  has  the  eternal  Jehovah  any 
attribute  that  s  not  eternal  ?  As  theknow<> 
ledge  of  God  is  free,  independent,  eternal 
knowledge,  it  does  not  depend  apon  pre- 
determined and  pre-ordained  purposes  and 
decrees  for  its  perfectum.  To  purpose  and 
(iecree,  are  vditioDs  of  an  intelligent  and 
uanecessitated  will.  The  purposes  and 
decrees  of  the  Almighty  are  volitions  of  his 
infinite  and  eternal  will,  and  not  his  attri- 
butes. One  attribute,  therefore,  cannot- 
depend  upon  the  exertion  of  another,  either 
for  its  existence,  or  the  perfection  of  its' 
existence. 

As  the  Divine  knowledge  does  not,  can* 
not  depend  upon,  or  be  afiected  by,  pur-* 
poses  and  decrees,  but  is  an  etemal  perfection 
mhering  in  the  etemal  God,  and  perceives  ' 
atone  moment,  all  that  ever  has  been,  is, 
or  ever  may  be,  through  unnumbered  workis 
and  everiasting  ages,  it  is  inconceivable, 
unnttemble,  unalterable,  infinite,  eternal 
intelligence— the  etemal  intelligence  of  the 
ExsKKAL  Goo. 

We  have  no  idea  of  an  intellectual  and 
intelligent  BcMog,  existing  without  inten-' 
tions,  purposes,  iod  designs.  The  eternal 
God,  therefore,  who  is  m  infinitely  intetii-^ 
gent  Being,  has  intentions,  purpmes,  and 
designs,  but  the  intentions,  purposes,  and 
designs  of  God,  are  not  to  obbdn  any  ener^ 
gies  he  does  not  possess,  not  to  acquire  any 
knowledge  of  what  is  unknown,  not  to  live 
in  any  space  he  does  not  fill,  not  to  exise 
in  any  period  of  duration  he  does  not  eter-^ 
nally  pervade.  The  mstitutionB,  purposes, 
and  designs  of  God,  are  oonneoled  with  tiie 
creation,  oontmued  existence,  and  foturo 
destiny  of  whatever  he  has  caHed  into  being, 
or  whatever  he  may  yet  create,  vdiedier 
animate  or  manhaate,  material  or  immale^ 
rial,  and  whxh,  on  whatever  world  they 
may  dwell,  in  the  astonisfang  niimber  that 
are  fixed  or  mil  atong  in  Wte  regiou  of 
space,  can  only  live  a  moment  at  a  time ;—' 
t.  e.  cannot  live  in  either  'ages  gone  by,  or 
da^  to  come.*^  But  the  knowledge  of 
God  is  not  dependent  upon  his  intentions, 
parposes,  and  designs,  for  its  perfectkm. 
The  intentions,  purposes,  and  desigm  of 
God,  when  brought  into  operalioo,  may 
give  bemg  to  inaomerable  miUions  of  crea-' 
tores,and  may  be  the  cause  of  as  many 
miUions  of  events;  but  God  cannot  by 
any  means  depend  upon  these  creatures  and 
evente  for  the  knowledge  he  has  of  them. 
Knowledge  is  perception.  Drrioeimd  infi- 
nite knowledge,  is  divine  and  infinite  per^ 
eeptioo.  And  divine  and  infinite  perception^ 
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never  can  depend  uponiimte  creatupes^aiid 
paaung  and  suoceinve  events,  for  the  per- 
fection of  its  discernment  Knowledge  that 
is  neoeasaiily  infinite  and  eternal,  cannot 
beafiected  in  tbe  least  by  the  ten  thousand 
times  ten  thousand  possible  volitions,  ac- 
tions, and  events,  connected  with  free- 
agency  and  contingency,  any  more  than 
iULmitable  space  can  be  lessened  by  the 
existence  ana  motion  of  material  bodies,  or 
than  unsuocessive  eternal  duration  can  be 
shortened  or  lengthened  by  the  measured 
houn  of  time,  which  are  swallowed  up  and 
lost  in  its  incomprehensibility. 

Of  the  Divine  knowledge  we  can  never 
expect  to  have  plenary  and  adequate  ideas. 
Inhering  in,  and  an  essential  and  necessary 
attribute  of  that  God,  who  has  existed  in  an 
inconceivable  and  unutterable  manner  from 
all  etemify,  and  whose  being  is  now,  because 
it  always  has  been,  stretch^  through  every 
period  of  duration  to  come,  who  is  infinitely 
beyond  the  reach  and  influence  of  all  muta- 
biUty,  it  cannot  be  what  a  finite  imagina- 
tion, though  it  have  the  elevation,  sublimity, 
and  vivid  percej^ion  of  a  seraph,  can  ever 
comprehend.  The  most  diminutive  ani- 
malcule that  could  be  seen  through  a  mi- 
croscope magnifying  thousands  of  times, 
might  sooner  undertake  a  definition  of 
every  modification  of  which  matter  is  capa- 
ble, might  sooner  undertake  a  detail  of 
all  the  mysteries  of  all  the  worlds  fibove — 
might  sooner  understand  the  beginning,  the 
mutations  and  events,  and  the  expected 
termination  of  time — ^than  a  creature,  pos- 
sessing all  the  intellectual  penetration  that 
can  be  given  to  a  finite  understanding, 
could  fiuhom  the  depths,  soar  to  the  heights, 
measure  the  breaaths,  and  calculate  the 
perduration,  of  what  is  infinite  and  eternal. 

When  we  say  an  attribute  of  Deity  is 
infinite  and  eternal, -we  do  not  mean  that 
that  attribute  exists  infinitely  and  eternally, 
ind^>endently  of  his  other  attributes.  We 
mean  that  that  infinite  and  eternal  attribute 
inheres  in,  and  constitutes  the  essentiality  of 
the  eternal  God,  as  to  the  perfection  ex- 
pressed by  that  attribute.  We  know  at  this 
moment  that  God  is  infinitely  wise.  And 
if  at  this  moment  God  is  infinitely  wise,  he 
must  have  bera,  and  will  be,  eternally  so ; 
for  that  wisdom  or  knowledge,  which  at 
one  period  of  duration  did  not  exist,  or 
existed  in  a  very  imperfect  manner,  could 
never  be  infinite  and  eternal,  and,  therefore, 
could  not  be  the  knowledge  of  the  infinite 
and  eternal  God. 

The  knowledge  of  God  must  be  infinite 
and  eternal,  or  else  the  infinite  and  eternal 
God  must  exist  infinitely  and  eternally 
without  infinite  knowledge,  the  alogy  and 


absurdity  of  vrfaich  «is  as  palpable  as  that 
the  earth  caimot  move  without  space  to 
move  in,  nor  endure  without  duration. 

Hie  Divine  knowledge  is  omoiscienty  or 
uneningly  perfea  in  its  power  to  know. 
As  the  Divme  knowledge  is  infinite  now, 
and  on  that  account  must  have  been  eter- 
nally 80,  that  eternal  infinitude  of  know- 
ledge cannot  have  the  least  imperfection 
attached  to  it  If  the  knowledge  of  God 
was  not  perfect,  that  knowledge  might 
increase  as  the  ages  of  duration  continued  to 
roll  round  ;*-t.  e,  its  perception  or  power 
to  know,  might  become  more  subtle  and 
vigorous,  and  on  that  account  it  would  not 
be  infinite, — i.  e»  not  be  the  knowledge  of  an 
infinite  Being.  But  as  the  knowledge  of 
God  is  infinite — infinite  in  dtscemment, 
and  infinite  in  duration — ^it  exists  without 
the  least  possible  defection,  and  therefore  is 
unerringly  perfiect. 

If  tl^  knowledge  of  God  were  not  uner- 
ringly perfect,  the  universe,  of  which  he  is 
the  autnor  and  governor,  would  have  been 
brought  into  being,  arid  would  still  be 
governed,  in  an  imperfect  way ;  i.  e.  would 
not  have  been  made  and  governed  so  well 
as  it  might  have  been,  had  infinite  and  un- 
erring wisdom  planned  its  creation  and 
directed  its  government.  But  the  forma, 
tion  and  government  of  the  universe  display 
infinite  wisdom;  therefore,  the  knowledge 
of  God,  who  is  the  maker  and  upholder  of 
the  universe,  is  unerringly  perfect 

If  the  Divine  knowledge  be  infinite  and 
eternal,  and  unerringly  perfect,  it  must  be 
underived  and  immutable.  If  it  were  not 
underived,  infinite  eternal  knowledge  would 
have  been  given  to  God  by,  or  acquired 
from,  some  being  necessarily  existing  before 
that  infinite  eternal  knowledge  was  given, 
or  could  have  been  acquired.  And  tte  one 
infinite  eternal  Being  (for  no  one  could  pos- 
sess infinite  eternal  knowledge,  but  such  a 
being)  would  have  been  giving  infinite  eter« 
nal  knowledge  to  another  infinite  eternal 
being,  who  indeed  could  not  exist  infinitely 
and  eternally  without  such  knowledge  him- 
self—whidi  is  big  with  enormous  absurdi- 
ties :  for  two  infinities  of  Godhead  would 
be  like  a  pluralitv  of  boundless  space,  or 
two  eternities  of  duration, — t.  e.  could  iK>t 
possibly  be. 

If  the  Divine  knowledge  be  underived, 
and  it  inhere  in  the  infinite  eternal  God, 
that  knowledge  must  be  immutable. 

Were  not  the  Divine  Imowledge  immu- 
table, its  perceptions,  at  some  periods, 
would  not  be  the  same  as  they  might  be  at 
others,  with  respect  to  the  same  thing;  and 
if  the  peroeptkins  of  God  were  different  at 
different  times,  with  respect  to  either  con- 
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or  oatainty,  there  would  be  a 
in  the  knowledge  of  God ;  and  a 
defeet  in  thai  knowledge  would  exelade 
both  infinity  and  eternity  of  perfection. 
A  perfection  neither  ii^nite  nor  eternal, 
miBt  tome  time  or  other  have  been  derived, 
and  if  deriTed,  be  aubject  to  mntation ;  but 
the  knowledge  of  God  which  is  infinite  and 
etenal,  hecause  it  inheres  in  him,  and  un- 
cniagly  perfect,  hecanae  it  is  infinite  and 
eternaly  is  nnderived;  and  it  is  underived, 
becanse  it  exists  infinitdy,  eternally,  and 
unerrin^y  perfect;  and  if  it  is  infinite, 
eternal,  unerringly  perfect,  and  nndeiived, 
it  is,  and  most !»,  eternally  immutable. 

If  the  knowledge  of  God,  who  exists 
infinitely  and  eternaOy,  were  subject  to 
mntalioD,  there  would  be  an  eternal  im- 
propriety,— i.  e.  an  eternal  inefficiency  in  the 
power  of  thai  knowledge  to  know ;  and  an 
eternal  inefficiency  in  the  knowled^  of 
God  to  know,  would  subject  him  to  innu- 
meiable  eiTon  and  mistakes,  which  is 
utterly  impossible.  . 

It  is  from  this  view  of  the  Divine  know- 
ledge, that  there  appears  no  inoompatibility 
in  dnt  knowledge,  frith  unnecessitaled 
fiee  agency.  Were  the  Almighty  not  to 
perceive  hy  infinite  and  unalterable  discern- 
ment, intuitively,  whatever  may  take  place 
in  eternal  duration,  but  were  he  dependent 
upon  discursive  ratiocination  fi>r  his  know- 
ledge of  die  vast  series  of  events  supposed 
to  be  linked  together  by  cause  and  efiect, 
9d  iftfimiiatem^  then  his  knowledge  would 
be  perfectly  compatible  with  absolute  neces- 
sity; and  consequently,  would  do  away 
with  all  possibility  of  fieedom  of  volition, 
and  umiecesritated  action.  But  if  there  be 
such  a  being  as  a  fiee  agent,  and  man  is 
that  being;  and  if  there  he  such  a  thing  as 
contingency,  and  the  Tolitions  and  actions 
of  men  are  contingent;  and  if  the  Divine 
knowledge,  which  ii  intuitive  eternal  know- 
ledge, see,  and  perceive,  and  know  all 
itaagi  as  tliey  are — posribilities  as  possibili- 
ties, oontingeiicies  as  contingencies,  and 
oertaiBties  as  certainties — it  is  not  attachmg 
the  least  .inefficienoy  to  Uie  omnisciency  or 
power  of  God  to  know,  to  suppose  that  he 
sees  each  according  to  the  natiae  he  has 
imparted  to  it. 

Supposing  it,  therefore,  possible  (and  no 
one  will  attempt  to  deny  the  posability  of 
any  thing  that  the  Almighty  sees  proper  to 
be,  and  hm  power  to  acoompliah  accordhig 
to  die  propriety  of  his  perception)  that  the 
peat  God  does  not  see  with  unerring  ceN 
tamty  the  rssoltsof  what  are  caSM  ^  abso- 
kite  contingencies,''  it  would  be  no  proof 
ofanyhnperfedion  in  his  knowledge.  For 
if  the  AlnugHty  eonstitnte  a  being  whose 
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wUl  shall  be  positively  fiee,  and  on  that 
account  be  unnecessitated  in  all  te  volitions ; 
and  if  the  will,  thus  free,  be  capable  of 
choosing  and  refiising,  impelling  to  action 
and  restraining  from  it,  at  pleasore,  and  if 
the  Almighty  know  all  of  which  man  is 
capable— all  he'  may  choose,  and  all  he 
may  refuse-^all  he  may  do,  and  all  he  may 
not  do — it  does  not,  cannot  imply  an  im- 
perfection of  knowledge,  not  to  know  with 
unerring  certainty  what  will  be  willed^  or 
what  acted. 

If  the  Almigh^  created  man  with  a 
purely  volitive  will,  and  the  volitions  of 
that  will  were  to  determme  between  two 
kmds  of  action,  both  of  which  were  alike 
posrible,  and  the  Almighty  had  the  most 
pure  perception  of  the  pMsibility  of  both 
of  them ;  would  it  not  be  derogatory  to  the 
nature  of  the  Divine  knowledge,  to  say, 
that  he  unerringly  saw  to  which  of  those 
alike  possible  actions  man  would  subject 
himself?  For  instance,  to  affirm  that  the 
Almighty  saw  unerringly  the  certainty  of 
the  fidl  of  man,  does  it  not  imply  that  he 
had  no  knowledge  whatever  of  the  possi- 
bility of  his  not  fidling?  If  the  Almighty 
see  two  things  as  equally  possible,  and  see 
them  so  by  unerring,  eternal  perception, 
and  because  he  has  made  them  alike  pos- 
sible, to  say  that  be  knows  one  better  than 
the  other,  is  to  asperse  his  knowledge, 
because  it  is  to  say  that  he  has  a  perfect 
and  an  imperfect,  a  certain  and  an  uncer- 
tain knowledge — a  knowledge  that  knows, 
perfectly  knows,  the  ultimatum  of  a  thing, 
yet  perceives  at  the  same  time  that  it  is 
possible  that  thing  may  have  quite  an 
opposite  termination  ? 

We  vrili  for  a  moment  allow  that  the 
Almighty  God  saw  with  unerring  certainty 
the  fall  of  man,  with  the  mighty  concatena- 
tion of  events  connected  vriUi  the  salvation 
of  the  righteous,  and  the  indescribable, 
unutterable  damnation  of  the  wicked ;  does 
it  leave  the  least  room  for  supposition,  that 
that  Almighty  God  had  any  knowledge  at 
all  of  the  blessed  series  of  events  that  would 
have  taken  place,  had  man  enjoyed  an  unin-' 
terrapted  immortality,  and  been  everlast- 
ingly obedient?  Such  a  series  of  events 
mi^t,  indeed,  have  been  perceived  by 
Deit^,  as  he  ^perceives  the  inmmierable 
possibiUties  wKich  he  will  never  make  reali- 
ties, but  certainly  not  as  a  series  of  events 
which  he  intended  should  exist ;  but  who 
would  dare  to  affirm  that  Jehovah  did  not 
mean  man  to  exist  as  he  had  made  him  ? 
I,  therefixe,  conceive,  that  the  omniscient 
God  has  now,  as  perfect  a  knowledge  of 
die  happy  consequences  that  would  have 
attended  the  ^obeaienoe  of  Adam  and  his 
2o 
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a  superstitious  man  supposes  ate  ever 
near  him>  enter  into  his  conoems,  listen  to 
his  prayers,  interest  themselves  in  hki  cir- 
cumstances;  and  that  many  of  them  can 
and  do  even  influence  the  uod  of  heaven 
in  his  suits  to  the  tlirone  of  mercy.  Hence, 
dreams,  visions,  second-sight,  invocations 
of  saints,  exorcism  of  demons,  as  well  as 
necromantic  arts,  which  profess  "  to  call 
spirits  from  the  vasty  deep,''  are  exercised 
and  dwelt  upon  as  so  many  realities  in- 
teresting to  man;  and  each  excites  his 
fears,  his  hopes,  his  desires,  and  his  antipa- 
thies, and  even  at  times  haunt  his  waking 
equity  with  his  sleeping  hours.  Thus  is 
superstition,  in  millions  of  instances,  so 
completely  interwoven  with  the  fallen  spirit 
of  man,  that,- like  the  warp  and  the  woof, 
they  seem  to  be  one  web.  No  wonder, 
then,  need  exist,  that  the  threads  of  each 
appear  in  intimate  connexion  at  so  many 
pomts,  and  exhibit  the  mixture  to  the  most 
cursory  observer.  Hence,  ghosts  and  gob- 
lins, spectres  and  genii,  and  the  whole  train 
of  invisible  visibles  which  afiright  the 
nursery,  charm  the  labulous,  arouse  the 
weak,  and  hold  in  bondage  even  men  of 
superior  mind,  are  only  natural  conse- 
quences of  the  constitution  of  fallen  incar- 
nation—the immortal  mortal,  who  claims 
kindred  equally  with  the  intelligences  of 
eternity  and  the  worms  of  earth.  What 
would  man  have  become  in  his  remote 
generations,  had  not  God  revealed  himself, 
and,  in  his  written  word,  continued  this 
revelation  to  all  the  posterity  of  Adam 
tliroughout  the  ages  of  time  t  Who  can 
inform  us  ?  What  is  he,  where  the  written 
word  is  not?    A  savage. 

During  the  last  thirty  yeara  I  do  not 
remember  ever  reading  a  chapter  in  the 
Bible  witliout  feeling,  ''  This  is  the  word  of 
God;*'  and  during  the  same  period,  I 
never  recollect  reading  ten  pages  in  any 
book,  however  excellent,  without  a  deep 
conviction,  "  Tliis  is  the  work  of  man ; ' 
and  I  suppose  my  experience  is  not  singu- 
lar. Many  others,  I  doubt  not,  have  felt 
and  yet  feel  the  same  convictions ;  but  if 
this  be  the  case  with  the  best  productions 
'  of  roen^  what  must  be  the  feelings  of  an 
enlightened  mind  on  reading  works  fraught 
with  superstition  ?  Superstition  has,  indeed, 
the  semblance  of  worth,  because  it  says 
much  of  God  and  godly  things,  and  it 
points  out  paths  by  which  a  guilty  soul 
may  not  only  avoid  execution,  although  it 
is  consciously  condemned,  but  attain  salva- 
tion; yet  all  is  hollow  and  unsound;  the 
superstructure  is  laid  on  without  a  founda- 
tion; and  instead  of  a  tower  of  defence, 
it    totters   over    the    sh)ner*s    head,   and 


tfireattos   every   moment  to  crash  him 
beneadi  its  luin. 

Who  that  madt  tiie  woid  of  God,  can 
look  over  aiingle pagp  of  any  sapeittitioos 
work  without  perceiving  that  such  a  woik 
is  the  work  of  man — jm,  of  fallen  nna? 
It  is  the  veiy  image  of  his  fidten  spirit,-- 
of  a  deceived  hoirt,  unimtracted  by  the 
light  of  truth ;  teediing,  while  it  is  itKlf 
untaught  What  but  luin  awaits  the  read- 
ers of  these  volumes  ?  A  deceived  mortal, 
who  believes,  if  he  is  sincere^  what  he 
hopes  for  and  desires,  rather  than  what  he 
knows ;  and  if  he  is  not  sincere,  a  deceiver 
sediing  gain,  has  penned  the  volome;  and 
the  r^er  finds  it  the  very  image  of  his 
own  heart ;  yet,  instead  of  abhorring  the 
hateful  visage,  and  calling  upon  the  ooly 
true  God,  and  Jesus  Christ  whom  be  hath 
sent,  for  wisdom,  and  salvation  from  it,  he 
drinks  in  the  unludlowed  vision,  doats  upoa 
it,  and,  glorying  dierein,  becomes  tenk^ 
more  besotted  than  bdfore. 

That  aching  void  which  millions  eipe* 
rience,  who,  through  fear  of  death,  are  all 
their  lifetime  subject  to  bondafle  io  conse- 
quence of  conscious  guilt,  leaiu  these  mil- 
lions, like  drowning  men  who  catch  at 
every  straw  which  floats  around  them,  to 
lay  hold  on  the  unsubstantial  fonnuUria 
invented  by  superstition,  unreal  as  they  are, 
and  even  prefer  them  to  the  sating  truths 
of  the  gospd  of  Jesus  Christ:  because 
the  first  promise  salvation  without  the 
necessity  of  ceasing  from  sin,  whereas  the 
second  give  no  quarter  to  sin,  but  teach 
eveiy  man,  as  the  very  first  step  in  the  path 
of  Ufe,  to  hiy  aside  sin  of  evoy  name  and 
form. 

It  is  true,  the  flashes  of  light  divine 
amidst  the  coruscations  of  mind  deeply 
fallen,  kindle  up  ever  and  anon  desires 
after  truth  and  peace,  and  these  would,  if 
cherished,  prove  truly  saving;  but  incessant 
relapses  harass  the  soul ;  ami  these,  instead 
of  life,  bring  death  in  its  most  hideous 
form — that  dying  which  dies  not,  but  lives 
in  anguished  remorse,  incessantly  to  be 
bolstered  up  anew  by  specious  palliatives,— 
by  daubings  of  untempered  mortar,  alas, 
yet  more  and  more  foreign  to  that  ooly 
effectual  support,  the  blood  of  Jene 
Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  which  deaoseth 
from  all  sin. 

The  superstitious  fency  themselves  more 
holy  than  the  rest  of  mankind ;  they,  there- 
fore, look  down  with  contempt  upon  all 
who  are  not  within  the  pale  or  their  com- 
munion, and  who  do  not  act  up  to  ttor 
standard ;  and  this  is  an  eiror  wbk:h  they 
hokl  in  common  with  thousands  naore; 
for  th6  whole  febric  of  supentitioo  ii  h^se* 
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lea^  and  the  whole  wpeEilnictuie  is  nuiity 
and  oaraality.  What  are  pmyen  to  .de- 
paited  MiDti,  uttend  bgr  mUtiooi  of  ^v* 
son  IB  divas  and  dBtant  places  at  the  nme 
BonsBt  ?  Is  it  powiMe^  that  a  mere  finite 
mini  can  be  in  these  diffetent  and  distant 
paces  at  the  same  moment,  and  at  the 
same  mooacDt  listen  to  all  these  compli- 
cated eases?  And  how  shall  a  finite  spirit 
\  the  wiehed^br  relief  in  all  these  cases  ? 
ITilh  Gody  the  omnipotent  Omnipfesent, 
this  is  poasible;  but  with  a  finite  spirit, 
totally  impossible. 

Bat  say  tlieae  sapeiatitious,  These  spirits 
can  inlereede  with  God  for  us,  and  influx 
cooe  him  in  our  fisTour  by  their  intercession. 
God  has  no  where  either  diosen  or  sano- 
tioDed  sDch  intercessors;  he  has  appointed 
his  Son  Jesus  Christ  to  this  office;  and  he 
is  aUe  to  ssto  them  to  the  uttermost  that 
come  onto  God  by  him,  seeing  he  ever 
tiveth  to  make  interoessioQ  for  them, 
Heb.  Tu.  We  see  this  Jesus,  who  was 
made  a  little  lower  than  the  angels  for  the 
sufietiug  of  death,  crowned  wUh  glory  and 
hoooar ;  that  he,  by  the  grace  of  God, 
liionld  taste  death  for  eveiy  man,  Heb.  i. 
For  eodi  a  high-priest  beome  us,  who  is 
holy,  harmless,  nndefiled,  separate  from 
sinnen^  and  made  hisher  than  the  heavens ; 
who  needeth  not  obiily,  as  other  high 
priests,  to  ofer  op  sacrifice,  first  for  his 
own  sins,  and  then  for  the  people's:  for 
this  he  did  once,  when  he  offered  up  him- 
sdf,  Heb.  Tii.  Though  he  were  a  Son, 
yet  teamed  be  obedience  by  the  things 
wfaicfa  he  suffered:  and  being  made  per- 
fect, he  became  the  author  of  eternal  salva- 
tion unto  them  that  obey  him,  Heb.  y. 
^  Why  then  forsake  the  fountain  of  living 
waten,  and  hew  out  unto  yourselves  cis- 
tens,  broken  cisterns,  that  can  hold  no 
water r  Why?  Because  credulity  and 
ignorance,  with  depravity  and  lies,  things 
which  demean  the  man,  are  incorporated 
with  superstition;  and  these  find  genial 
toil  in  man,  while  the  ennobling  qualities 
of  £utb,  wisdom^  righteousness,  holiness, 
and  troth,  are  for  away. 

By  superstition,  God  is  reduced  to  the 
level  of  man,  and  departed  spirits  and 
angels  are  exalted  over  the  Son  of  God : 
thos  are  mean  and  grovelling  ideas  propa- 
gated concerning  the  Creator  and  Redeemer 
of  all  things,  while  the  creatures,  which  he 
hath  creat^,  are  raised  far  too  high  in  the 
scale  of  being :  yea,  even  the  attributes 
which  belong  to  God  alone  are  ascribed  to 
them.  When  shall  these  lying  vanities 
cease?  Not,  perhaps,  until  '<  the  earth 
shall  be  fidl  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord, 
as  the  waters  cover  the  sea.*^ 


Josephus  informs  us,  that  under  his  own 
eyes  a  Jew,  named  Eleaar,  extracted  the 
devil,  through  the  nostrils,  out  of  an  aged 
woman,  by  applying  Solomon's  ring  toner 
nose,  after  the  maimer  of  an  exorcist,  in 
the  presence  of  Vespasian,  the  Roman 
emperor.  Paganism  teaches  men  to  wor- 
ship men,*-the  departed  souls  of  diieft 
ana  othcm;  .fobulous  persons,  such  as' 
fiime,  victory,  &c.;  mere  matter,  such  as 
leeks,  onions,  water,  wind,  &c. ;  and  de- 
mons and  demi.gods  so  numerous,  that  to 
record  their  names  would  for  exceed  the 
space  allotted  to  these  papers.  Maho* 
metanism  teaches  the  reverse  of  the  peace- 
ful, meek,  lowly,  and  long-suffering  doc- 
trines of  the  gospel :  O,  hear  and  tremble 
at  its  impiety !  '<  The  sword  is  the  key  of 
heaven  and  of  heU ;  a  drop  of  blood  lost  in 
the  battles  of  God,  or  a  night  passed  n& 
arms,  are  of  more  avail  than  months  spent 
in  fasting  and  prayer.  Whoso  folb  in 
battle  hath  his  sins  forgiven  at  the  day  of 
iudgment:  resplendent  as  vermilion  shall 
be  his  wounds,  and  as  musk  odoriferous, 
and  his  limbs,  if  lost  in  battle,  shall  be 
supplied  by  the  wings  of  angeb  and 
cberubin." 

In  his  modem  History  of  Europe,  Russel 
relates  the  following  circumstance,  which, 
he  says,  took  place  frequently  during  the 
tenth  century,  in  Catholic  churches,  on  the 
day  of  the  feast  commemorating  the  flight 
of  Joseph  with  the  infant  Jesus  into  Egypt. 
A  young  female,  richly  dressed  with  a  child 
in  her  arms,  was  placed  upon  an  ass  su- 
perbly caparisoned  !  The  ass  was  then  led 
to  the  altar  in  solemn  procession.  High 
mass  was  said  with  great  pomp.  The  ass 
was  taught  to  kneel  at  proper  places;  a 
childish  hymn  was  sung  m  his  praise,  and 
when  the  ceremony  was  finished,  the 
priests  brayed  three  times  similar  to  the 
braying  of  an  ass,  and  the  people  brayed 
three  times  in  return.  The  Roman  Catholic 
church  professes  itself  to  be  the  churdi  which 
Christ  has  established  upon  earth ;  that  we 
are  obliged  to  hear  this  church ;  and  there- 
fore that  she  is  infallible ;  that  honour  and 
veneration  are  due  to  the  angels  of  God 
and  his  saints;  that  they  offer  up  prayers  to 
God  for  us ;  that  it  is  good  and  profitable 
to  have  recourse  to  their  intercession ;  and 
that  the  relics  or  earthly  remains  of  God's 
particular  servants,  are  to  be  held  in 
respect;  that  there  is  a  puigatoiy  or  mid- 
dle state;  and  that  the  souls  of  imper- 
fect Christians  therein  detained  are  helped 
by  the  prayers  of  the  faithful. 

Volumes  abound,  replete  with  the  su- 
perstitions of  these  churches.  The  sacred 
books    of   the    heathen,   tlie    Koran    of 
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Mahomety  the  decrees  of  Roman  Catholic 
councils  and  Popes,  as  well  as  the  com- 
mentaries of  their  several  disciples^  are  to 
be  found  in  huge  folios,  which  together 
form  a  mass  appalling  to  all  but  their  most 
obsequious  TOtaries.  .Who  that  reads  these 
habitually  can  escape  pollution  ?  Danger 
lurks  in  every  sentence,  and  eveiy  page 
presents  pmscm  .to  the  soul.  TVim,  O  ye 
simple  ones,  to  the  pages  of  life;  there 
shall  ye  find,  instead  ot  danger  security^  in 
place  of  poison  bread ;  and  the  wora  of 
God  will  become  spirit  and  life  unto  your 
jouls;  yea^  life  eternal. 

(To  he  continued,) 

♦ 

LADT  Lucy's  pbtitiom; 

A  pathetic  tale,  founded  on  fact :  by  the  Au- 
thor of  '' The  Rival  Crusoes."— From  the 
New  Year*8  Gift  and  Juvenile  Souvenir. 

^<And  is  my  dear  papa  shut  up  in  this 
dismal  place  to  which  you  are  taking  me, 
nurse  f  asked  the  little  Lady  Lucy  Preston, 
raising  her  eyes  fearfully  to  the  Tower  of 
London,  as  the  coach  in  which  she  was 
seated  with  Amy  Giadwell,  her  nurse, 
drove  under  the  gateway.  She  trembled, 
and  hid  her  (ace  in  Amy's  cloak :  when 
they  alighted,  and  she  saw  the  soldiers  on 
guaird,  and  the  sentinels  with  their  crossed 
partisans  before  the  portals  of  that  part  of 
the  fortress  where  the  prisoners  of  state  were 
confined,  and  where  ner  own  father.  Lord 
Preston,  of  whom  she  was  come  to  take  her 
last  fiirewell,  was  then  confined  under  sen- 
tence of  death. 

**  Yes,  my  dear  child,''  returned  Amy 
sorrowfully,  *^  my  lord,  your  father,  is  indeed 
within  tliese  sad  walls.  You  are  now 
going  to  visit  him ;  shall  you  be  afraid  of 
entering  this  place,  my  dear?" 

**No,"  replied  Lady  Lucy  resolutely, 
^^  I  am  not  afraid  of  going  to  any  place 
where  my  dear  papa  is." 

Yet  she  clung  closer  to  the  arm  of  her 
attendant,  as  they  were  admitted  witliin  the 
gloomy  precincts  of  the  buildings,  and  her 
Tittle  heart  fluttered  fearfully,  as  she  glanced 
around  her,  and  she  whispered  to  her  nurse 
— "  Was  it  not  here  that  the  two  young 
princes,  Edward  the  Fifth,  and  his  bro- 
ther Richard  Duke  of  York,  were  mur- 
dered by  their  cruel  uncle  Richard  Duke  of 
Gloucester  V^ 

'^  Yes,  my  love,  it  was ;  but  do  not  be 
alarmed  on  that  account,  for  no  one  will 
harm  you,"  said  old  Amy  in  an  encourag- 
ing tone. 

'^And  was  not  good  King  Henry  the 
Sixth  murdered  here  also  by  that  same  wick- 
ed Richard  ?*'  continMed  tlie  little  girl;  whose 


imagination  was  foil  of  the  records  of  the 
deeds  of  blood,  that  had  been  petpetiated 
in  this  iktally  celebrated  place,  many  of 
which  had  been  related  to  her  by  Bridget 
Holdworth,  the  housekeeper,  stnoe  her 
fiuher  had  been  imprisoned  in  the  Tower 
on  a  chaige  of  high  treason. 

"But  do  vou  think  tb^  will  murder 

ipa,  nurse  ? '  pursued  the  child  as  ^bey 
to  ascend  the  stairs,  leading  to  the 
apartment  in  which  the  unfortunate  noble- 
man  was  confined. 

"  Hush  I  Hush  I  dear  child,  you  must  not 
talk  of  these  things  here,"  said  Amy,  ^  or 
they  will  shut  us  both  up  in  a  room  with 
bolts  and  bars,  instead  or  admitting  us  to 
see  my  lord,  your  father. 

Lady  Lucy  pressed  closer  to  her  nark's 
side,  and  was  silent  till  they  were  ushered 
into  the  room  where  her  rather  was  ooo. 
fined,  when,  foiigetting  every  thing  else  in 
her  ioy  at  seeing  him  again,  sIm  ^nang 
into  liis  arms,  and  almost  stifled  him  with 
her  kisses. 

Lord  Preston  was  greatly  afiected  at  the 
sight  of  his  little  daughter,  and  overcome 
by  her  passionate  demonstraticMis  of  fond- 
ness, his  own  anguish  at  the  thought  of  his 
approaching  separation  from  her,  and  the 
idea  of  leaving  her  an  orphan  at  her  tender 
age,  (for  she  had  only  just  completed  her 
ninth  year,  and  had  lost  her  mother,)  he 
clasped  her  to  his  bosom,  and  bedewed  her 
innocent  face  with  his  tears. 

*'  Why  do  you  cry,  dear  papa,**  asked 
the  little  child,  who  was  herself  weeping  at 
the  sight  of  his  distress.  **  And  why  will 
you  not  leave  Uiis  gloomy  place,  and  come 
home  to  your  own  hall  again  ?" 

"  Attend  to  me,  Lucy,  and  I  will  tell  yon 
the  <»use  of  my  grieiP,"  said  her  father, 
seating  the  little  girt  on  his  knee.  ''I 
shall  never  come  home  again,  for  I  have 
been  condemned  to  die  for  high  treason, 
(which  means  an  ofience  against  the  king,) 
and  I  shall  not  leave  this  place  till  they 
bring  me  forth  on  Tower  Hill,  where  they 
will  cut  off  my  head  with  a  sharp  aie,  and 
set  it  up  afterwards  over  Temple  Bar  or 
London  Bridge." 

At  tliis  terrible  intelligence.  Lady  Lucy 
screamed  aloud,  and  hid  her  iaoe  in  her 
father's  bosom,  which  she  wetted  with  her 
tears. 

"Be  composed,  my  dear  child,"  said 
Lord  Preston,  "  for  I  have  much  to  aay  to 
you,  and  we  may  never  meet  again  xm  this 
side  the  grave." 

"Nol  nol  dear  papa,"  cried  slie 
they  shall  not  kill  you,  for  I  will  cling  so 
fiist  about  your  neck,  that  they  shall  not  be 
able  to  cut  your  head  off;  and  I  wfli  tell 
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Ibem an  how goodand  kiod  yoa  are,  and 
then  th^  will  not  want  to  kill  yoa." 

**  My  dearest  love,  this  is  all  simple  talk> 
h^,"  sud  Lord  Pre^oo.  "  I  have  offended 
agaonst  the  law  as  it  is  at  present  established 
by  Hying  to  have  my  old  master.  King 
James,  lestosed  to  the  throne,  and  there- 
fore I  must  die.  Do  not  yon  remember, 
Lacy,  I  took  you  once  to  Whitehall  to  see 
King  Jadoies,  and  how  kindly  he  spoke  to 

^  Oh  yesy  papa  1  and  I  reodlect  he  laid 
his  hmd  on  my  head,  and  said  I  was  like 
what  his  dangfater,  the  Princess  of  Orange, 
ms  at  my  9^^  replied  Lady  Lucy,  with 


**  Weil,  my  child,  veiy  shortly  after  yoa 
sairkmg  James  at  Whitehall,  the  Prince  of 
Otange,  who  noarried  his  daughter,  came 
orer  to  England,  and  drove  King  James 
out  of  his  palace  and  kingdom,  and  the 
people  maae  him  and  the  Princess  of 
Orange,  king  and  queen  in  his  stead.'' 

'■Bat  was  it  not  very  wicked  of  the 
Princess  of  Orange  to  join  with  her  husband 
to  tdte  \tsx  fiitber's  kingdom  firom  him? 
I  am  very  sony  kiiur  James 
like  her,''  sakl  Lady  Lucy  earnestly. 

<<Hinh,  hash!  my  love,  yoa  most  not 
talk  so  of  the  Plincess  of  Orange,  for  per- 
h^  ike  ooondered  she  was  doing  right  in 
JeprifBMg  her  fiuher  of  his  dominions, 
because  he  had  embraced  the  Catholic  reli- 
gion, and  it  is  against  the  law  for  a  king  of 
Eoginid  to  be  a  Catholic.  Yet  I  confess  I 
did  not  believe  she  would  ha?e  consented 
to  sign  the  death*warrants  of  so  many  of 
her  ftffaer^i  old  servants,  only  on  account  of 
didr  fiulhliil  attachment  to  him,''  said  Lord 
Fkeslon  witfi  a  s^|h. 

*^\  have  heard  that  Uie  Princess  of 
Omge  ii  of  a  merciful  disposition,*'  said 
old  Amy  Gtadwdl,  advancing  towards  her 
■MBter,  ^and  perhaps  she  might  be  in- 
doeed  to  spare  your  life,  my  loid,  if  your 
pudoQ  were  very  earnestly  entreated  or  her 
by  some  ofyoar  friends." 

"Alas  I  my  good  Amy,  I  have  no  one 
ivfao  win  vmderfake  the  perilous  office  of. 
foholing  the  royal  grace  for  an  attainted 
tiailor ;  they  would  be  suspected  of  favour- 
ing the  cause  of  king  James." 

''Dear  Pttpa!  let  me  go  to  the  queen, 
and  beg  m  your  pardon,"  ctied  Lady 
Lacy,  with  a  crimson  cheek  and  sparkling 
eye.  **  I  will  so  beg  and  pray  her  to  spare 
year  life,  dear  papa,  that  she  will  not  have 
the  heart  Co  deny  me." 

'"Simple  child,"  exclaimed  her  father, 
''what  anoold  you  be  able  tosav  to  the 
qneen  that  woold  be  of  any  avail  ?*' 

''God  woidd  leach  me  what  to  aay, and 


he  has  power  also  to  touch  her  heart  with 
pity  for  a  child's  distress,  and  to  open  her 
ear  to  my  earnest  petition." 

Her  fiither  dasoed  her  to  his  boB(»n,  but 
said,  "  Thou  wouldst  be  afraid  of  speaking 
to  the  queen,  even  if  thou  shouldst  be 
admitted  to  her  presence,  my  child." 

"  Why  should  I  be  afraid  of  spiking  to 
the  queen,  papa?  for  even  if  she  would  be 
angiy  with  me,  and  answer  harshly,  I 
should  be  thinking  too  much  of  you,  fether, 
to  mind  it ;  or  if  she  were  to  send  me  to  the 
Tower,  and  cut  off  my  head,  she  could  only 
kill  my  body,  but  would  have  no  power  at 
all  to  hurt  my  soul,  which  is  under  the  pro- 
tection of  One  who  is  greater  than  any  king 
or  queen  upon  earth." 

"  You  are  right,  my  child,  to  fear  God, 
and  to  have  no  other  fear,"  said  her  father. 
"  It  is  he,  who  perhaps,  put  it  into  jrour 
heart  to  plead  with  the  queen  for  my  life, 
which,  if  it  be  His  pleasure  to  grant,  I  shall 
feel  it  mdeed  a  happiness  for  mv  child  to 
be  made  the  instrument  of  my  adiveranco 
from  the  perils  of  death,  which  now  encom- 
pass me ;  but  if  it  should  be  otherwise, 
His  will  be  done !  He  hath  promised  to  be 
a  fether  to  the  fatherless,  and  he  will  not 
forsake  my  good  and  dutiful  child  when  I 
am  low  in  the  dust." 

"But  how  will  my  Lady  Lucy  gain 
admittance  to  the  queen's  presence,  my 
Lord?"  asked  old  Amy,  who  had  been  a 
weeping  'spectator  of  the  scene  between  the 
fether  and  the  child. 

"  I  will  write  a  letter  to  her  god-mother 
the  Lady  Clarendon,  requesting  her  to 
accomplish  the  matter." 

He  then  wrote  a  few  hasty  lines  to  that  * 
bdy,  which  he  gave  to  his  daughter,  tellir^ 
her  she  was  to  go  the  next  day,  to  Hamp- 
ton Court,  properly  attended,  and  to 
obtain  a  sight  of  Lady  Clarendon,  who 
was  there  in  waiting  upon  the  queen,- 
and  deliver  that  letter  to  her  with  her 
own  hand.  He  then  kissed  his  child 
tenderly,  and  bade  her  ferewell.  Though 
the  little  girl  wept  at  parting  with  her 
faUier,  yet  she  left  tne  Tower  with  a  far  more 
composed  mind  than  she  entered  it;  for 
she  had  formed  her  resolution,  and  her 
young  heart  was  full  of  hope.  She  had 
silenUy  committed  her  cause  to  God,  and 
she  trusted  that  He  would  dispose  the  event 
prosperously  for  her. 

The  next  morning,  before  the  lark-  had 
sung  her  matins,  I^y  Dicy  was  up,  and 
dre»ed  in  a  suit  of  deep  mourning,  which 
Amy  had  provided  as  the  most  suitable 
garb  for  a  daughter,  whose  only  surviving 
parent  was  un&r  the  sentence  of  death. 
The  servants,  who  had  been  informed  of 
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their  young  Lady*8  intention  to  solicii  the 
queen^  for  her  fiither*s  pardon,  were  all 
assembled  in  the  entrance  hall,  to  see  her 
depart;  and  as  she  pasKd  through  them 
leaning  on  her  nurse  s  arm,  and  attended 
by  ^her  father's  confidential  secretary,  and 
the  old  butler,  they  shed  tears,  and  bade 
God  bless  her,  and  prosper  her  in  her  design. 

Lady  Lucy  arrived  at  Hampton  Couil, 
was  introduced  into  the  Countess  of  Cla- 
rendon's apartments  before  her  Ladyship 
was  out  of  bed,  and  having  told  her  artless 
tale  with  great  earnestness,  delivered  her 
lather's  letter.  Lady  Claraodon,  who  was 
wife  to  the  queen's  uncle,  was  very  kind  to 
her  young  god-daughter,  but  plainly  told  her 
she  must  not  reckon  on  her  influence  with 
the  queen,  because  the  Earl  of  Clarendon 
was  in  disgrace,  on  account  of  being  sus- 
pected of  carrying  on  a  correspondence 
with  King  James,  his  brother-in-law; 
therefore  she  dared  not  to  solicit  the  queen 
on  behalf  of  her  friend,  Loid  Preston, 
against  whom  her  majesty  was  so  deeply 
exasperated,  that  she  had  declared  she 
would  not  show  him  any  mercy. 

«  Oh  I"  said  the  little  girt, « if  I  could  only 
see  the  queen  myself,  I  would  not  wish  any 
one  to  speak  for  me,  for  I  should  plead  so 
earnestly  to  her  for  my  dear  papa's  life,  that 
she  could  not  refuse  me,  I'm  sure." 

*^  Poor  child,  what  could  you  say  to  the 
queen  r  asked  the  Countess  compassion- 
ately. 

'<  Only  let  me  see  her,  and  you  shall 
hear,''  rejoined  Lady  Lucy. 

**  Well,  my  love,  it  were  a  pity  but  what 
thou  shouldst  have  the  opportunity,"  said 
Lady  Clarendon:  '<but  much  I  fear  thy 
little  heart  vrill  fail  thee,  and  when  thou 
sees!  the  queen  fiice  to  &ce,  thou  wilt  not 
be  able  to  otter  a  syllable." 

**  God  will  direct  the  words  of  my  lips," 
said  the  little  girl  with  tears  in  her  eyes. 

The  Countess  was  impressed  with  the 
piety  and  filial  tenderness  of  her  little  god- 
oaughter;  and  she  hastened  to  rise  and 
dressi  that  she  might  conduct  the  child  into 
the  palace-gallery,  where  the  queen  usually 
pasKd  an  hour  in  walking,  a&r  her  return 
nom  chapel,  which  she  attended  every 
morning.  Her  majesty  had  not  left  the 
chapel  when  Lady  CUrendon  and  Lucy 
entered  the  gallery;  and  her  ladyship 
endeavoured  to  divert  the  anxious  impa- 
tience of  her  little  fiiend,  by  pointing  out  to 
her  the  portraits  with  which  it  was  adorned. 

^  I  know  that  genUeman  well,"  said  the 
child,  pointing  to  a  noble  whole-length  por- 
trait or  James  the  Second. 

/'That  is  the  portrait  of  the  deposed 
King  James,  Queen  Mary's  &ther,  observed 


the  Countess,  sighing;  **  and  a  veiy  strik- 
ing likeness  it  is»  of  that  unfortanale  mo- 
narch,—4>ut  haik,  here  conies  the  queen, 
with  her  chamberlain  and  ladies,  fit>m 
chapel ;  now,  Lucy,  is  die  time  I  I  will  step 
into  the  recess,  yonder,  but  you  must 
remain  alone,  standing  where  you  are,  and 
when  her  majesty  approaches  near  enough, 
kneel  down  on  one  knee  before  her,  and 
present  your  father's  petitioa.  She  who 
walks  a  little  in  advance  of  the  other  Udies, 
is  the  queen.  Be  of  good  oourage,  and 
address  yourself  to  her." 

Lady  Clarendon  then  made  a  hasty 
retreat.  Lucy's  heart  fluttered  violently  when 
she  found  herself  alone,  but  her  resolution 
did  not  fiiil  her ;  and  while  her  lips  moved 
silently  in  fervent  prayer  to  the  Almighty 
for  his  assistance  m  this  trying  moment, 
she  stood  with  folded  hands,  pale,  but  com- 
posed, and  motionless  as  a  statue,  awaitii^ 
the  queen^s  approach ;  and  when  her  ma- 
jesty drew  near  the  spot,  she  advanced 
a  step,  knelt,  and  presented  the  petition. 

The  extreme  beauty  of  the  child,  her 
deep  mourning,  the  touching  sadness  of  her 
look  and  manner,  and  above  all,  the  stream- 
ing tears  which  bedewed  her  face,  excited 
the  aueen's  attention  and  interest;  she 
paused,  spoke  kmdly  to  her,  and  took  the 
offered  paper ;  vrfaen  she  saw  the  name  of 
Lord  Preston,  her  colour  rose.  She  frowned, 
and  cast  the  petition  from  her,  and  would 
have  passed  on;  but  Lucy,  who  bad 
watched  her  countenance  with  a  degree  of 
anxious  interest  that  amounted  to  agony, 
losing  all  awe  for  royalty  in  her  fears  for 
her  fother,  put  forth  her  hand,  and  grasping 
the  queen's  robe,  cried  in  an  imploring 
tone,  ''Spare  my  father,  my  deai^— dear 
father,  royal  lady!"  Luqr  ikd  meant  to 
say  many  persuasive  things ;  but  she  foiigot 
them  all  in  her  sore  distress,  and  could  only 
repeat  the  words,  "  Mercy,  mercy,  for  my 
fiither,  gracious  queen  I"  till  her  vehement 
emotion  choked  her  voice,  and  throwing 
her  arms  round  the  queen's  knees,  she 
leaned  her  head  against  her  majesty's  per* 
son  for  support,  and  sobbed  aloud. 

The  intense  sorrow  of  a  child  is  always 
peculiariy  touching;  but  the  circumstances 
under  which  Lucy  appeared,  were  more 
than  commonly  afiecting.  It  was  a  daughter, 
not  beyond  the  season  of  infirnqr,  ovet^ 
mastering  the  timidity  of  that  tender  a^e, 
to  become  a  sropliant  to  an  ofiended  sove- 
reign for  die  lifo  of  a  fiither.  Qneen  Mary 
pitied  the  distress  of  her  young  petitioner  ; 
but  she  considered  die  death  of  Lord  Pres- 
ton as  a  measure  of  political  necessity ;  she 
therefore  told  Lacy  mildly,  but  finnly, 
diat  she  could  not  grant  her  request 
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*  fiat  he  is  good  and  kind  to  eveiy  one," 
said  liicy^  iwiiig  her  Uue  eyes,  which 
1  ftwiminii^  io  tean,  to  the  &ce  of  the 


'  H0  may  be  so  to  you>  child/'  relunied 
her  n^esty ;  <<  but  he  has  broken  the  laws 
of  his  country  and  therefore  he  must  die." 

^  But  you  can  pardon  him  if  you  choose 
to  do  so,  madam,''  replied  Lucy ;  **  and  I 
hav«  fcad  that  God  is  well  pleased  with 
those  who  fingi^e;  for-  he  has  said, 
'  Seaed  are  the  merciful,  for  they  shall 
obtain  mercy.'  *' 

**  It  does  not  become  a  little  girl  like 
you  to  attempt  to  instruct  me,"  replied  the 
qoeea  gravely ;  ''  I  am  acquainted  with  my 
do^ ;  and  as  it  is  my  place  to  administer 
jusiioe  impartially,  it  is  not  possible  for  me 
to  paidoD  your  fiaher,  however  painful  it 
may  be  for  me  U>  deny  the  request  of 
so  dutifid  a  child." 

Lucy  did  not  reply ;  she  only  nused  her 
^es  wkh  an  appealing  look  Io  the  queen, 
and  then  turoea  them  expressively  on  the 

riit  of  King  James,  opposite  to  which 
mqesity  was  standing.  There  was 
fin  that  look  that  bore  no  common 
and  the  queen,  whose,  curiosity 
excited  by  the  pectiliariy  emphatic 
msDDer  of  the  child,  could  not  refrain  from 
asking  wherefore  she  gazed  so  earnestly 
Qpon  diat  picture. 

«"!  was  thinkiiv,'' replied  Lu^,  <<how 
rtEMge  it  was  that  you  should  wish  to  kill 
aiy  frtfher^  only  because  he  loved  youa  so 
futhfidlyr 

This  wise  but  axtless  i^proof  from  the 
lips  of  in&ot  innocence,  went  to  the  heart 
of  die  queen ;  she  raised  her  eyes  to  the 
ooce  dear  and  honoured  countenance  of  a 
paicnl,  wbo,  whatever  were  his  political 
man  as  a  king,  or  his  ofiences  against 
lAea,  bad  ever  been  the  tenderest  of 
pavente  to  ber :  and  the  remembrance  that 
be  was  aa  exile  in  a  foreign  hmd,  reiving 
on  the  bounty  of  strangers  for  bds  daily 
breed,  while  she  and  her  husband  were 
iovca^  w^  the  re^  inheritance,  of 
nhkdb  he  had  been  deprived,  pressed  upon 
her  the  thought  of  the  contrast  of  her  con- 
doct  as  .a  danfj^ter,  when  compared  with 
like  fihal  piety  oi  the  child  before  her, 
(whom  a  sentence  of  Iter's  was  about  to 
tender  an  oiphan,)  snoote  upon  her  heart, 
ad,  after  remaining  some  time  in  silence, 
appaxenlly  absorbed  in  deep  meditation, 
djc  bmst  into  tears. 

Then  tamii^  to  Lucy,  she  said,  ^<  Rise, 
dear  dnld,  .thou  hast  prevailed — thy 
6iher  shall  not  die.  I  grant  his  pardon 
at  tky  entreaty — thy  filial  Io? e  has  saved 
him." 
137. — vos,^  XII. 
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'  Mr.  Editor, 
Si&y — There  is,  perhaps,  no  subject  of 
greater  interest  to  the  public,  than  that 
which  tends  to  promote  the  security  of 
individuals ;  and  nqne  of  more  importance 
to  the  welfiire  of  the  community,  than  the 
proper  fulfilment  of  the  duties  of  a  citizen, 
and  particulariy  in  the  situation  of  a  juror 
on  the  inquest,  or  in  the  criminal  or  civil 
courts.  But  this  is  one  of  those  relative 
duties  of  life,  which  requires  more  know* 
ledge  for  its  proper  performance  than  is 
afforded  by  elementary  education,  and 
which,  being  either  locked  up  in  the 
cabinet  of  the  man  of  science,  or  wrapped 
in  the  mystery  of  an  abstruse  nomencla- 
ture, is  not  attainable  to  the  individual 
who  alone  aspires  to  the  rank  of  an  intel- 
ligent and  useful  citizen.  Yet  this  know- 
l^ge  is  necessary  to  avert  the  irreparable 
injuries  often  inflicted  upon  society,  by  the 
necessary  uncompromising  denouncements 
of  our  legal  codes. 

The  case  of  James  Butler,  who  was 
executed  July  27,  1829,  for  firing  the 
floor-cloth  manufactory  of  Messrs.  Down- 
ing, at  Chelsea,  is  a  melancholy  instance, 
where,  in  all  probability,  an  innocent  man 
suffered  in  a  cause  for  which  no  satis&ctory 
explanation  could  be  given  by  any  of  .the 
parties  immediately  interested.  Alter  very 
convincing  circumstantial  evidence  con- 
tradicted indeed  by  the  continued  pro- 
testations.  of  innocence  by  the  unhappy 
man,  he  was  convicted,  and  sufi*ered  the 
lastpenalty  of  the  law. 

Tne  phenomena  of  spontaneous  com- 
bustion, and  the  circumstances  which  are 
favourable  to  its  taking  place,  are  very 
fomiliar  to  the  chvmist;  and  when  my 
attention  was  accidentally  drawn  to  the 
subject,  by  a  perusal  of  the  report  of  his 
trial,  I  felt  no  hesitation  in  ascribing  the 
conflagration  to  the  spontaneous  combustion 
of  some  of  the  materials  used  in  the  pro- 
cess of  the  oil-cloth  manufacture.  Such 
are  linseed  oil,  lamp>black,  and  tow; — 
substances  which,  under 'peculiar  circum- 
stances of  juxtaposition,  are  very  &vourable 
to  spontaneous  ignition.  It  is,  I  conceive, 
neealess  to  dte  any  instances  in  connexion 
with  the  present  subject,  as  they  must  be 
femiliar  to  your  scientific  readers. 

This  opinion,  I  expressed  in  a  letter  to 
the  editor  of  a  moromg  journal,  through 
which  I  had  the  pleasure  of  an  interview 
with  Mr.  Newman,  who  had  philanthro- 
picaUy  undertaken  an  investigation  of  his 
By  this  investigation  ^  **•-  — 

2E 


he  has  sue- 
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oeeded  in  placing  the  fact  of  the  innocence 
of  James  Butler  beyond  a  doubt;  and, 
according  with  the  opinion,  (which,  before 
knowing  the  result  of  this  investigation^) 
which  I  had  enteitained  of  the  accidental 
origin  of  the  conflagration. 

I  do  not  intend  to  ofler  any  sentiments 
apon  our  pensd  code,  nor  disparage  the 
verdict  of  the  jury  who  condemned  James 
Butler,  since,  from  the  nature  of  the  evi- 
dence before  them,  this  can  in  no  way  be 
impugned.  It  is  a  novel  occurrence,  at- 
tended with  circumstances  of  veiy  peculiar 
interest,  and  one  which  should  in  future 
lead  magistrates  and  jurors  to  pause  on 
any  subject,  which,  though  enveloped  in 
similar  mysteiy,  may  be  dissipated  oy  the 
light  of  science.  As  such,  I  beg  to  re- 
commend it  to  the  serious  consideration  of 
your  readers,  from  a  conviction  that  their 
attention  may  be  directed  with  great  ad- 
vantage, to  one  in  which  the  safety  of 
human  life  is  so  nearly  concerned. 

Much  has  been  written  on  the  necessity 
of  scientific  men  taking  part  in  judicial 
investigations ;  and  in  connexion  with  this 
subject,  I  must  avow  my  long  confirmed 
opinion,  of  the  necessity  of  some  compe- 
tent  seieotific  authority  in  this  country,  to 
whom  the  public  duty  of  investigating 
similar  subjects  should  belong.  In  tM 
leeent  melancholy  case  of  Mrs.  Phillips, 
it  is  very  easy  to  shew  in  what  manner 
that  investigation  might  have  been  put  in 
a  train,  which  would  have  led  to  its  speedy 
and  satisfoctoiy  termmation.  Many  laws 
now  exist  on  the  statute-book,  for  the 
punishment  of  adulterations,  which  are, 
nowever,  useless,  because  their  detection 
requires  more  information  than  is  pos- 
sessed l^  police-oflBcers ;  but  my  fiiither 
observatious  I  shall  reserve  for  a  fiiture 
occasion^ — I  remain  your  obedient  servant, 

A.  Booth,  Operative  Chymist. 
20,  Church  St.  Shoreditch,  Aprils,  1830. 


THE  PKACTICAL  USES  OF  HISTORY."' 

Among  the  various  methods  by  which 
knowledge  is  communicated  to  the  human 
mind,  history  is  undoubtedly  not  the  least 
ch'ectual.  Whether  we  consider  it  in  rela- 
tion to  the  Uves  and  actions  of  individuals, 
or  tae  more  extended  survey  of  states  and 
empires,  it  will  be  found  equally  impor. 
tant,  instructive,  and  interesting.  If  we 
wish  for  a  development  of  character,  whe> 
ther  virtuous  or  vicious,  it  must  be  sought 
in  the  varied  pursuits  and  actions  of  men ; 
and  where  these  are  faitlifully  displayed  in 
the  pages  of  histoiy,  their  influepte  upon 


the  attentive  mind  will  be  inoonoeivable. 
Pursning  fiirther,  and  entering  upon  a  more 
extensive  field  of  inquity,  in  the  history  of 
the  kingdoms  of  the  world,  we  become 
acquainted  with  the  caufees  which  con- 
spired to  elevate,  and  also  to  oveftum 
them ;  the  various  means  and  instruments 
which  were  employed  for  these  purposes ; 
and  the  influence  which  these  drcnm- 
stances  may  have  had  on  surrdunding  and 
contemporaiy  nations.  What  breast  does 
not  glow  with  ardour,  as  it  penises  the 
stupendous  achievements  of  heroic  virtue  ? 
And  what  heart  does  not  beat  with  sorrow 
and  regret,  as  it  follows  the  (ate  of  mighty 
empires,  which  in  past  ages  reared  their 
proud  heads  alofk,  but  are  now  buried  in 
the  wreck  of  time  ? 

The  design  of  history  appears  to  be 
especially  the  improvement  or  human  cha- 
racter and  conducL  It  is  not  designed 
merely  for  the  sake  of  interesting  tlie  mind, 
and  of  gratifying  the  curioeity,  but  it  has 
respect  to  practical  effects.  Where  sliall 
we  find  a  more  illustrious  monument  or 
record  than  a  ihithiul  and  authentic  liis- 
tory,  from  whence  we  may  deduce  sock 
examples  as  will  be  influential  upon  us, 
and  by  which  we  may  discover  the  true 
character  of  man,  or  rather  corroborate  the 
true  account  revealed  by  inspiration? 
From  such  a  record  we  may  derive  much 
satisftiction  and  profit ;  and  it  is  evidehtly 
the  duty  of  all,  not  to  content  themselves 
with  the  nteie  aoquisition  of  the  knovrledge 
communicated,  but  to  improve  by  the  ex- 
aniples  recorded. 

The  historian,  whose  work  remains  to 
us,  as  one  of  the  historic  monuments  of 
antiquity,  has  lakl  down  a  plan  upon  which 
to  proceed  in  this  important  matter;— a 
plan  which,  as  it  is  most  simple  and  cor. 
rect  in  its  nature>  will  be  found  especially 
Mltttaiy  and  advantageous  m  its  results. 
We  are  to  select,  and  improve  by  that 
which  is  commendable^  and  to  avoid  that 
which  is  altogether  shamefiil  and  per- 
nicioos. 

Every  individual  is  to  employ  th^ 
examples  of  history  for  his  own  benefit. 
He  is  to  take  cognizanoe  of  the  various 
characters  which  are  herein  presented  to 
his  notice,  and  ap|4y  them  to  his  own  use. 
Does  he  meet  with  an  iUusttious  hero, 
whose  valour  and  prudence  were  the 
boast  and  defenoe  of  his  counny, — a 
sovereign,  whose  aim  was  the  improvement 
of  his  people,  and  the  advancement  of  their 
happiness,— a  phllanthrbpist,  who  nobly 
devoted  his  time,  his  en^es,  and  his 
wealth,  to  the  amelioiration  of  his  species, — 
he  is  to  imitate,  as  they  concern  him,  the 
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uaili of  eaodlenoe  in  Iheir  ebanusleiB;  to 
coowkr  iltenttvely  the  methods  in  which 
li^  employed  their  talents  for  the  benefit 
of  their  Miofiv-men ;  tlie  motives  hy  which 
thqr  were  actoatecl,  and  the  snccess  which 
attoided  their  endeavoais.  Or,  i(  on  the 
contniyy  he  is  informed  of  those  men  who 
woe  this  bane  of  human  nature,  who  oon- 
somed  their  days  in  unjust  aequisitioiis  of 
perilling  wealth;  who  eageily  sought 
deipotie  power;  who  desptsed  the  laws  of 
bmnanityy  and  the  dictates  of  a  tender 
heut— it  is  his  duty  to  improve,  by  shun* 
ing  the  paths  in  whidi  they  walked,  and 
maiking  the  lafte  which  ultimately  attended 
them.  It  would  be  as  impossible,  as  it  is 
unoeccBBiy,  to  point  out  all  the  particulars 
io  which  we  may  individually  profit  bv  the 
iteofids  of  histoiy:  so  numerous  ana  di- 
renified  are  the  examples  presented  to  his' 
comempfasioii,  and  so  variously  capable 
of  agfMrfing  instruction,  that  no  attentive 
observer  can  fidl  of  being  benefited  by 
thent. 

Bat  luitoiy  b  also  to  be  improved  by  its 
application  to  general  and  political  utility. 
It  may  indeed  be  said,  that  this  is  more 
immeoialely  the  aim  which  should  be  had 
in  view;  for,' as  history  especially  describes 
the  etenls  vvfaich  have  respect  to  national 
chacaeler,  so  those  events  are  especially 
applicable  to  the  same.  The  rise  and  fidl 
of  the  mighty  monarchies  of  the  earth,  the 
causes  which  more  or  less  directly  effected 
these,  and  the  agents  employed  in  pro- 
ducing such  effects,  all  mmish  abundant 
sources  of  imitation  and  caution.  Wisdom 
most  be  learned  fiom  observation  and  ex. 
perienoe;  and  a  vast  field  is  opened  by  the 
icseardies  of  the  historian  for  tbis  purpose. 
There  are  few  circumstances  connected 
vidk  public  duties,  which  may  not  be 
tiaccd,  in  some  form,  in  the  records  of 
past  ages,  suid  an  accurate  knowledge  of 
these  is  Teiy  essential  to  their  right  dis. 
darge* 

Hisloiy  is  indeed  a  store-house  of  prac- 
tical information;  it  is  equally  important 
for  all,  and  equally  accessible  to  all. 
Ffom  thence  we  may  draw  according  to 
<nr  fccwitieB»  and  find  satisfactory  assist. 
asce  tf  we  are  carefiii  properly  to  apply  it 
Be  it  then  the  ambition  of  the  tmilan- 
thmpic  and  patriot  soul,  to  render  the  ex- 
perience of  '^  other  days''  its  own.  Be  it 
the  endeavour  of  the  statesman,  who  toms 
Ike  hefan  of  public  affiurs,  and  of  the  citi- 
am  in  has  more  confined,  but  no  less  useftil 
sttlion,  to  enrich  themselves  with  treasures, 
which  though  not  imperishable,  are  certainly 
fciy  estiouMe  and  advantageous. 

Qjun.  J.S.B. 


County  Asylums, 
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ON    THE  AMENDMENT   OF   THE   LAWS   RE^ 
tATINO  TO  LUNATICS. 

Having,  a  few  days  since,  received  a  cir- 
cular fitrni  the  Lord  Chancellor's  office, 
intimating  an  intended  legislative  dis- 
eussloo  upon  the  laws  relating  to  lunatics, 
and  having  been  in  the  habit  of  stating 
my  sentiments  upon  this  very  important 
subject,  for  the  pa^  of  the  Imperial  Maga- 
iine,I  beg  permission  to  restate,  as  briefly  as 
possible,  what  my  views  are  after  long  de- 
liberation. 

Bad  hiws  are  certainly  worse  than  no 
hiws  at  all ;  and  that  the  laws  as  they  now 
stand,  are  very  much  calculated  to  prevent 
the  recovery  of  lunatics,  is  to  me  as  ob- 
vious as  the  light  of  the  sun  at  noon-day. 
Taking  it  for  mnted,  that  m  all  severe 
attacks  of  this  disease,  an  eariy  removal  of 
the  patient  fitom  home,  and  all  the  irrita- 
tions that  arise  out  of  fiunily  intercourse,  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  the  best  chance  of 
recovery;  upon  any  such  removal,  legis-' 
hoive  influence  most  unfortunately  begins. 
But  if  the  legislahire  can  enact  bad  laws 
fiom  the  want  of  correct  knowledge  upon 
the  subject,  it  can  certainly  enact  good 
laws  after  better  information,  and  I  do 
hope  that  the  light  of  truth  in  the  end  will 
prevail,  upon  the  treatment  of  lunatics. 

As  the  law  now  stands,  no  one,  how- 
ever skilful  and  experienced  in  the  cure  of 
lunacy,  can  have  a  patient  without  tlie  con- 
sent of  two  medical  men,  who  may  be 
quite  ignorant  of  the  complaint,  and  of 
what  is  required  for  the  cure  of  it,  and 
who  may  be  interested  in  preventing  any 
change  in  the  treatment  of  the  patient. 
I  was  some  time  ago  requested  to  see  a 
gentleman,  at  that  time  in  a  most  danger- 
ous state  of  mental  illusion;  he  bughed 
at  me,  and  said,  <<  I  know  that  you  cannot 
procure  a  certificate,  for  my  medical  ftiend 
will  never  give  one,  and  he  is  the  only 
medical  man  I  will  hold  any  conversation 
with."  I  folly  expect  to  hear  of  his  hav- 
ing eitlier  taken  away  his  own  life,  or  that 
of  his  mother. 

It  is  not  generally  known  that  by  the 
new  law,  the  medical  certificates  may  be 
obtained  after  the  patient  is  removed  to  an 
Asylum,  but  all  know  that  medical  cer- 
tificates are  required ;  and  tliese,  in  many 
instances,  caimot  be  procured  by  the  friends 
of  the  patient,  as  a  step  tovrards  a  change 
of  treatment.  And  it  will  generally  be 
found  that  those  medical  professors  who 
have  least  knowledge  of  the  disease  of 
lunacy,  are  the  most  averse  to  parting  with 
their  patients  who  are  afflicted  by  it.  So 
that  the  law  now  requiring  two  medical 
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eeitificates  instead  of  one,  has  no  doubt 
been  the  cause  of  numbers  not  being  sub- 
mitted to  the  best  means  of  cure  within  the 
last  twelve  months. 

The  suggestions  of  common  sense,  as 
well  as  of  eauity,  dearly  point  out,  that  if 
licenses  for  the  privilege  of  curing  lunacy 
are  necessary,  they  should  not  be  granted 
indiscriminately  as  to  qualification,  but 
only  to  those  who,  after  careful  examination 
by  competent  judges,  are  thought  fit  for 
the  trast;  but  being  possessed  of  such 
licenses,  they  should  also  be  admitted  to 
the  privilege  of  obtaining  the  oonfideiice 
of  the  public  by  their  good  conduct,  with- 
out being  in  all  cases  dependent  upon  what 
may  be  the  caprice  or  selfish  views  of 
others. 

Were  I  permitted  to  give  an  opinion, 
I  would  most  respectfiiUy  recommend  to 
the  legislature,  that  the  present  commission 
for  the  a&irs  of  lunatics  should  have  its 
powers  enlarged,  and  that  a  messenger  well 
acquainted  with  the  subject,  should  be 
appointed  to  visit,  at  least  annually,  eveiy 
A^lum  in  the  United  Kingdom,  public  as 
well  as  private,  and  who  should,  upon 
oath,  report  the  slate  of  each ;  for  though 
the  local  visitations  of  magistrates  may  be 
continued,  and  may  in  many  instances  do 
good,  vet  they  may  do  great  injury  by 
establishing  an  unmerited  confidence,  or  by 
improper  interference. 

llie  requiring  certificates  of  lunacy, 
should  be  entirely  abolished;  they  are 
wone  than  useless,  as  regards  the  cure. 
If  the  keepers  of  Asylums  are  not  fit  to  be 
trusted  with  a  patient,  without  two  cer- 
tificates, they  are  not  fit  to  be  trusted  with 
licenses  for  keeping  lunatics;  and  none 
are  fit  to  have  lunatics  who  do  not  possess 
some  knowledge  of  the  disease  as  regards 
the  cure,  and  who  do  not  reside  with  their 

gitients,  and  who  are  not  willing  to  limit 
emselves  to  a  reasonable  number  at  a 
time,  say  fifty  at  most.  An  increase  of 
the  number  of  mad-doclors  seems  ex- 
tremelv  desirable  in  some  parts  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  particularly  in  the  neigh- 
hoods  of  London  and  Dublin ;  and  of  all 
things,  hospitals  for  the  cure  of  the  poor, 
gratis,  should  be  established  in  every  part  of 
the  United  Kingdom. 

As  for  County  Asylums,  I  would  only 
make  this  alteration  in  the  Uw,  viz.  that  all 
overseers,  and  guardians  of  the  poor, 
should  be  put  under  the  strongest  obli- 
gations to  procure  for  all  the  paupers, 
visited  by  mental  diseases,  the  earliest  and 
best  means  of  recovery,  being  under  no 
obligation  to  take  them  to  any  particular 
place,  till  they  had  been  submitted  to  what 


was  considered  the  best   means  of 
a  sufficient  length  of  time  for  a  fiur  trial. 

As  a  proof  of  the  vague  notions  emer- 
tained  upon  the  treatment  of  lunalics,  I 
may  mention,  that  the  veiy  dauae  in  |he 
act  of  last  session,  vrfaich  in  my  humble 
opinion  is  the  most  improper,  and  most 
calculated  to  do  injury,  as  it  regank  the 
cure  and  comforts  of  the  inmates  in  La. 
natic  Asvlums,  was  suggested,  in  my  hear- 
ing, to  the  lords'  committee,  by  the  most 
eminent  medical  professor  in  Ae  kingdom. 
I  would  have  spoken,  but  my  lips  had 
been  dosed  by  what  1  considered  as  im- 
proper influence. 

It  will  be  a  great  point  gained,  if  the 
keepers  of  Asylums  were  more  respected, 
and  I  must  believe,  that,  generally  speak- 
ing, they  do  not  deserve  the  odium  cast 
upon  them ;  and  the  time  may  come  when 
they  shall  have  the  reputation,  ais  a  body, 
of  being  thought  more  honourable  and 
humane,  than  they  are  at  present. 

Thomas  Bakew^ll. 
iS^'n^  Fafe,  near  Stone^  StaffordMrt, 
Jan.  22,  1830. 


CAVIMX  8A0ACITT. 

The  following  instance  of  the  sagadfy  of  a 
dog  would  almost  entitle  him  to  rank  with 
those  for-fiuned  individuals  of  the  canine 
spedes  which  the  Ettrick  Shepherd  has 
described  in  so  interesting  a  nnanner.  A 
little  boy,  the  son  of  the  tenant  at  Gcvtfaer 
Mill,  Radnonhire,  had  to  take  home  an 
unsold  pig  from  the  fair  at  Newtown, 
Montgomeryshire,  in  May,  1829.  In 
crossing  the  Kerry-hills  night  fdl  foat  and 
daric  around  him,  while  at  the  same  time 
his  grunting  chaige  began  most  unsea- 
sonably to  manifest  a  disposition  not  to 
budge  any  fiirther.  After  many  inefiedoal 
attempts  to  get  him  forward,  the  little 
fellow,  whose  lean  were  naturaOy  roused 
at  the  thought  of  bdng  so  &r  from  home, 
alone,  and  by  night,  on  a  wild  and  exten- 
sive mountain,  determined  on  leaving  him 
to  his  fate.  After  prooeedinff  some  dis- 
tance, he  found  that  his  dog  had  also  de- 
serted him,  so  he  trudg«l  homeward, 
leaving  both  bdiind.  On  the  following 
morning,  a  young  man  from  Rither  Oak,  a 
fium  at  the  foot  of  a  hill,  on  the  Radnor, 
shire  side,  descried  a  dog  and  p^;  briskly 
descending  towards  him,  which  he  instantly 
recognized  as  bdonging  to  his  neighbour  of 
the  Mill.  His  curiosity  was exdted,  and,  afker 
they  had  passed  him,  he  cautiously  fol- 
lowed to  observe  their  motions.  The  dog 
trotted  on  first;  and  every  tenor  fifteen  yards 
turned  back  to  see  if  his  companion  was 
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cDoin^  whose  pace,  whenever  Toitering,  a 
Aon  qakk  growl  aenred  inslanUy  to 
ipDcken.  On  ooniDg  to  a  gate,  the  dog 
got  tfaroi^  then  pot  his  shoulder  to,  aod 
pnhed  it  c^kd  §of  his  friend  to  pass.  In 
lids  maimer  he  conducted  him  home,  to  the 
great  saikfoctioii  of  his  little  master.  The 
tale,  we  are  aasnzed,  is  rigidly  true. 


DUELLING. 


To  say  tfiaft  duelling  keep  society  in  good 
namien  is  contradictea  by  all  experience. 
Good  manners  never  oriffinate  in  personal 
fear,  hoi  in  personal  confidence  aoa  general 
good  will.  The  habit  of  duelling  divide 
fodeiy  into  the  boUy  and  the  cowa^.  The 
Irish,  half  a  centuiy  ago,  were  the  most 
habitoal  duellists  of  &rope— they  were 
the  mosi  ondvihsed  gentry  on  earth.  The 
Irish  brigade  were  the  most  habitual  doel- 
Ksts  in  the  French  army.  Tbey  were 
hiave,  but  proverbially  the  most  uncivilized 
corps  in  the  service;  and  were  in  every 
iostanoe  feept  in  Coventry  by  the  native 
officers.  Tne  Americans  are  now  ^e  most 
habitoal  duellists.  Tbey  are  proverbially 
die  most  uncivilized  society  unaer  the  sun. 
Their  gouging,  tearing,  biting,  and  rifle* 
murder,  are  below  even  the  Indian  savage. 
The  most  civilized  and  most  intelligent,  the 
most  heroic  and  high.spirited  nations  of 
antiqoi^,  the  Greeks  ana  Romans,  had  no 
duds;  and  yet  for  vrant  of  them  they  had 
neither  insolence  of  manners,  nor  assassina- 
tions. The  biw  most  be  restored  to  its 
primitive  meaning;  the  laws  of  God  and 
nalore  demand  iL  The  man  who  sends, 
and  the  man  who  accepts  the  challenge, 
dbooki  be  transported  for  hfe,  where  death 
bas  not  ensued ;  where  it  has,  the  survivor 
should  be  hanged.  The  seconds,  in  all 
cases^  should  be  transported  for  seven  years 
or  upwards,  according  to  their  share  in 
|Romoting,  or  their  negligence  in  reconciling 
the  quand.  Let  this  punishment  be  once 
inflided,  and  it  would  not  be  required 
again  for  100  yeais.— JlfonrA.  Mag, 
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A  PLEA  POR  PRATER: 

•a,  IBB   i.ATra»'i>Ar  olort. 

Plkad  on,  pl«ftd  on,  j9  holy  men  I 

Tbr  tmth  oi  undent  ttory 

WwwTit  bj  lntpinUlon*t  pen, 

Wm'd  in  tM  font  of  glory. 

A  picdge  from  tbo  Eternal  DoTe, 

In  every  Une  it  flven. 

For  He  who  tpenk*  In  wrath  or  love, 

l«  Ike  Aoen  of  Hcaten. . 


A  pledge  l«  on  the  prophet's  page, 

Th'  ApoealypM*!  nambers 

Have  nnreM  the  hope  from  egelo  age. 

Amid  the  chureU**  elttmbert ; 

The  hope,  that  thwart  the  gloom  of  nigtit 

Beheld  the  Muth  of  morning. 

The  Spirit'*  reign  of  love  and  light. 

Like  tpring,  the  world  adorning.  .. 

Italab,  on  hit  golden  lyre. 
In  Salero't  ancient  bowen; 
And  Daniel,  with  hie  harp  of  fire. 
Bv  Babel'a  lofty  towera ; 
Olaneing  along  with  pretdent  eye. 
The  ttream  of  time  dofrn  flowing. 
Immannel'*  land  beheld  with  joy. 
0*er  dlttant  aget  glowing. 

Plead  on,  plead  on,  the  time  It  near  f 
The  morMng  light  growt  clearer ; 
A  Jubilee  it  on  the  ear, 
A  nd.  lo,  the  toond  drawt  nearer : 
He  comet  I  with  bannar^eroat  nnfarl'd. 
Long  pray'd  for— lonir  predicted, 
Like  morning  o'er  a  dfarkencd  world. 
Like  health  to  the  afflicted  1 

The  aound  hat  Ittned  far  and  wide. 
Where'er  oor  oorameroe  travelt. 
On  everv  wind,  on  every  tide. 
And  faith  that  tonnd  unraveit ; 
*Tlt  like  tbe  tbril!  of  Memnon*t  lyre. 
That  when  the  tnn  wat  riting, 
Gave  notice  of  the  aolar  fire. 
In  melody  tnrprltlng. 

There  it  a  light,  a  morning  ttar. 
Dawning  o'er  earth  and  oeran ; 
A  Soirit  tpeaking  wide  and  far. 
In  all  tbe  world't  eomrootioji : 
In  Itrael'a  hope,  in  Turkey't  fall. 
In  tigni  that  daily  eluttef; 
In  tnitb  eneompasting  the  ball. 
In  Mitilon  love  and  luitre. 

On  wingt  of  tempeit,  tide,  and  start. 

The  pron)!B*d  era  travelt. 

Each  gate  of  light  to  man  unbara. 

Each  prophecy  nnravelt. 

Faith,  from  her  crystal  palace,  tees 

Her  litter  Hope  in  rapture. 

Pointing  the  taint  upon  hit ' 

To  OM^h  propbetSe  cnapter. 

Plead  on,  ye  holy  men,  nor  atop ! 

Aroond  the  Ootpel  rally  ; 

See  Motet  en  toe  moontaln  top. 

And  Iirael  in  the  valley : 

See  troth  ditpreading  eatt  aod  wett. 

In  landt  of  snow  or  tpicet,) 

Where  nature  bloomt  In  rotea  drett. 

Or  droopt  mid  Zembla't  ieet. 

Upon  a  diamond  rock  the  grows. 

Rooted  and  fls'd  eternal ; 

And  bloomt  an  amaranthine  rote. 

Or,  like  the  teaton  vernal : 

The  icorner**  tneer,  the  teeptlc*t  lie. 

That  Sadducean  leaven. 

At  toon  might  blot  yon  ttarry  tky. 

At  blight  tbit  plant  of  heaven! 

While  toult  beneath  the  altar  cry. 

Let  talntt  on  earth  be  pleading ; 

Prayer  guidet  the  band  that  rules  tbe  tky* 

Tlie  Lamb  It  Interceding  : 

From  prayer  below,  and  ptayer  above, 

Tbe  all.intplriog  Spirit. 

Oivet  token  of  a  reign  of  love. 

The  meed  of  Jeta't  merit 

Ton  conntlett  Ulet  aerott  the  globe. 
Where  other  plantt  are  growing. 
Where  other  montht  give  tpring  a  robe. 
And  other  ttart  are  glowing. 
Have  teen  the  virgin  form  of  truth, 
1  n  all  her  native  beanty . 
Leading  each  Aottralatlan  yonth 
Inpathtofligbtanddoty. 
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Plead  on.  ptosd  on.  In  mlf  hty  faith ! 
Till  Abraham's  race  opprotoed 
Wear  aaercd  freedom't  hallow'd  wreaili. 
And  In  the  Lamb  are  bleated  ; 
Till  Jaoob't  ttar  for  agea  set. 
When  Jews  the  bleailng  allffhled. 
Shine  over  Moaque  and  Minaret, 
And  Syriw  aklea  btnighted ! 

JOtUUA  MAatDSN. 


BLSGIAC  STANZAS. 
«  And  when  •  few  tet  •ererin*  y*^^l\P>^^;- . 

PmopiTiooi  Mnte !  inapire  the  aacred  lay. 
Breathe  a  celestial  Aura  round  my  head  ; 

In  hallow'd  Teatmentt  abroad  tbia  mortal  clay, 
Bre  I  approach  the  reaiona  of  the  dead. 

To  Join  the  lyre  with  melancbely  breath. 

And  hymn  the  rletora  o'er  the  powtn  of  death. 

Stern  Monarch !— onrelentlng  still  thou  art. 

And  thieldy  fly  thy  arrows,  as  the  blast 
Scatters  the  hallatottea,-^yet  thv  fatal  dart 

Is  atingless.  thoogh  it  rankle  deep  and  fast 
In  that  dcToted  breaaW  where  Tlrtoe  reigns. 
Till  the  freed  spirit  qnit  thy  dark  domains. 

Nature's  last  groan  proclaims  thy  triumphs  o'er. 

Ttiy  crown  of  conquest  but  an  eariMy  clod; 
MorialUg,  thv  deep  dark  ocean's  shore  ; 

Thy  boa*ted  trophies  but  a  grtuty  tod. 
Which  marks  the  spot,  where  some  lov'd  sleeper 

lies, 
Anon  Tictorlous  o'er  tlie  graire  to  rise. 

And  who  are  ye,  that  mourn  departed  worth. 

Or  o'er  the  Tirtoous  dead  in  anguish  weep? 
A  wife— a  mother— friend  consigu'd  to  earth, 

To  take  a  short  preparatory  sleep  ; 
And  wait  till  messengers  of  flght  appear. 
To  usher  In  the  eternal feUiw  year* 

Increasing  pleasures  swell  the  songs  above. 

When  sinful  mortals  eeek  to  be  forgiven  ; 
Who  then  can  paint  the  Joys  which  anvelsprore. 

When  a  glnd  spirit  >lfidt  its  way  to  heaven  ? 
Presented  with  the  freedom  of  Um  bleat, 
BnroU'd  a  citizen  of  endless  rest 

ApproT'd.  and  seal'd.  a  native  of  the  skies. 
No  more  to  suffer,  and  no  more  to  sin  ; 

Bscap'd  from  woe.  the  soul  has  galn'd  the  prise. 
And  reaoh'd  the  happy  goal  she  fear'd  to  win : 

Why  sorrow  now  ?— 'the  earthly  raee  is  run. 

The  Anal  foe  subdued,  the  battle  won  I 

O I  she  was  tender,  yes.  and  she  was  fair. 
When  youth  and  beauty  sparkled  In  her  eye  ; 

She  never  scorn 'd  in  common  ills  to  share  — 
Tis  past— the  fountain  stream  of  life  is  dry ; 

Yet  while  it  flow'd  'twas  generous  as  the  wave, 

Nor  ever  grudg'd  the  happiness  it  gave. 

Oft  would  her  cheerful  and  melodious  voice 
Swell  the  full  chorus  of  domestic  bliss ; 

Enough  to  make  grlm^visag^d  care  rrioice  ; 
Too  fleet  such  pleasures  In  a  world  like  this  ; 

In  which  too  oft  the  hymeneal  bell 

Gives  to  the  passing  winds  lovers  funeral  knelL 

But  she  was  tender,  yes— her  accents  sweet 
Fell  on  the  ear.  like  music  in  a  vale. 

Where  on  each  side  the  sloping  mountains  meet, 
A  lake  beneath,  and  as  the  gentle  gale 

Rolls  the  Increasing  harmnny  along, 

Till  rocks  e'en  try  their  voices  in  the  song. 

So  will  the  troubled  bosom  find  relief. 

And  echo  pleasures  till  they  seem  Its  own'; 
Till  the  reviving  soul  forgets  Its  grief. 

And  reaps  a  harvest  It  has  never  sown.— 
Bnjoys  a  rapture  none  ran  ever  prove, 
Save  in  the  luxury  of  mutual  love. 


When  sorrows  wept,  she  dried  the  falling  tcM*, 

And  kindly  sooth 'd  the  grief  she  could  cot  heal ; 
Strove  Co  allay  the  agonhing  feart. 

Nor  heard  unheeded  oriaery's appeal; 
'Tis  godlike,  and  gives  pleasure  wnik  wt  live« 
Our  Joy  tncreasea  by  the  Joys  we  give. 

Her  days  of  sorrow,  like  her  Infant  days. 

Have  past  away :— her  eares  have  fooad  an  end ; 
And  shall  ye  weep,  though  e'en  In  fortune's  bl»zc 

Ye  look  in  vain,  to  And  so  true  a  friend  ! 
And  who  can  cheer  the  adverse  gUom  of  life. 
Like  the  fond  mother,  and  the  faithful  wife  ? 

Peace  to  thy  shade !— 'twere  selfish  thus  to  mourn. 

Thy  silent  voice  and  bosom  lowly  laid  ; 
Nor  would  I  plant  the  cypress  round  thy  urn. 

Nor  huve  one  meUneholy  tribute  paid  i 
But  Join  thy  rlorious  song  with  harp  and  lute. 
And  let  no  toIUar^  voice  be  mute. 

Dreamless  thy  slumber  through  the  livelong  nlglit 
In  the  lone  grave,  still  shall  thy  tuneful  soul 

Rejoin  Its  mole,  and  carol  In  the  light 
Of  universal  day,  tnmpoie  to  pole  i 

Then  with  the  ransom'd  of^the  nations  sing, 

**  O  grave,  where  is  tby  victory  I  0  death,  where  is 
tbyaUug!" 

Orimaby,Jau.  1830.  O.  HsaKiNo. 


REVTEW.-'Ablicef  of  Brazil  in  1838  and 
1829.  JB^  the  Rev.  R.  WaUh^  LL,D,, 
M.R,LA,y  4^.  In  2  vols.  ^vo.  pp, 
528—541.  Westley  and  Davis,  Lon- 
don.   1830. 

Sometime  in  the  year  1828  we  followed 
the  narrative  of  this  entertaining  traveller 
through  his  journey  from  Constantinople  to 
England,  and  were  so  delighted  with  his 
observations,  that  we  enjoyed  his  com- 
pany with  pleasure,  and  parted  from  him 
with  regret.  Since  the  above  period  he 
has  visited  tlie  Brazils,  and,  in  the  two 
large  and  ele^t  volumes  mentioned  at 
the  head  of  this  article,  presented  the  pub- 
lic with  his  interesting  researches. 

Of  this  superb  work  it  is  scarcely  pos- 
sible to  give  any  just  analysis.  We  can 
only  say  in  general  terms,  that  it  abounds 
with  intelligent  remarks,  with  a  neat  va- 
riety of  important  matter,  with  lively 
descriptions  of  places  which  the  author 
visitea,  with  acute  observations  on  men, 
maimers,  and  things,  and  with  a  vast  fund 
of  valuable  information  on  this  interesting 
portion  of  the  dobe.  We  will  not,  how- 
ever,  any  further  engross  the  reader's 
attention  with  our  own  lucubrations,  but 
proceed  at  once  to  introduce  the  intelligent 
writer  as  he  appeals  in  his  own  pages. 

From  the  records  of  Mr.  Walsn's  voyage, 
his  remarks  on  the  Madeiras,  their  produc- 
tions, and  the  superstition  of  the  inhabitants, 
many  highly  entertaining  extracts  might  be 
taken ;  but  subjects  of  greater  interest  and 
novel^  calling  for  our  attention,  we  pro- 
ceed at  once  to  his  landing  at  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  and  take  a  survey  of  slavery. 

"  Here  is  the  Alfandega  or  custom>bouse.  and 
Urre  fur  the  fl?st  time  I  saw  the  Negro  population 
under  cireumstauces  so  striking  to  a  ttru^er. 
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*1te  wkol«  labour  of  be*rffeg  and  mArtnir 
bariena  la  aerfonaad  by  theca  p^pK  and  the 
lUte  in  vhicb  thay  appear  U  revolting  to  bomanity. 
Heiv  vat  a  noaftber  of  belnga  entire^'  naked,  wHh 
the  ezcoaUaa  of  a  corertnf  of  dirty  ng%  tied  aboat 
Ibfllr  valstt.  Their  akloe,  from  eoottant  expoenre 
I*  tbe  veather,  had  bceomo  bard»  crusty,  and 
leaBcd,  reaanbllDf  the  eoarse  black  eoTerIng  of 
»«aie  beast,  or  Ithe  that  of  an  elephant,  a  wrinkled 
hide  Mattered  with  scanty  hairs.  Oti  contem- 
fUting  their  persons,  yoa  saw  them  with  a  phy- 
»^1  orfanisatioii  resembling  beings  of  a  grade 
brlow  the  rank  of  man  i  long  pririectlng  heels, 
Ike  gastronlMle  mosela  wanting,  and  no  calves  to 
their  lega  ;  tb«ffr  asoaths  and  chins  protrnded, 
ibrir  Boaea  teit,  thair  foreheads  retiring,  having 
exactly  tbe  head  and  legs  of  the  baboon  tribe. 
Swae  of  than*  baiaga  ware  yoked  to  drays,  on  which 
ihey  dragged  heavy  bnrdeos.  Some  were  chslned 
bf  the  necka  and  legs,  and  moved  with  loads  tbos 
cncambeTed.  Some  followed  each  other  in  ranks 
with  beary  weights  on  their  heads,  cliattering  the 
■ost  insdticiilate  and  dismal  cadence  as  they 
along.  Some  were  mnncblng  yoang  sngar 
.  liko  beasts  of  harden  eating  green  pro- 
vender, aad  some  were  seen  near  the  water  lying 
OS  the  bare  gronnd  among  filth  and  offkl,  coiled 
np  tike  dt^ff,  and  seendng  to  expect  w  reqnire  do 
■ore  comfort,  or  accommodation,  exhibiting  a 
sute  and  eonfbrmathm  m  aohaman.  that  they 
net  «aly  saeiaed,  hut  aetaally  were,  far  below  the 
inferior  animals  aroand  them.  Horses  and  mules 
were  not  emplayad  in  this  way ;  they  were  used 
aaly  for  ^caswre,  not  for  labour.  Thev  were  seen 
hi  the  same  strceta,  pampered,  splritea,  and  richly 
raparisoned,  enjoying  a  state  far  superior  to  the 
Negroes,  and  appearing  to  look  down  on  the  (bt- 
Icred  and  hardened  wretches  they  were  passing, 
as  oa  beiaga  of  an  Inferior  rank  in  the  creation  to 
tbenvdvev.  Some  of  the  Negroes  actnally  seemed 
to  envy  the  caoarisons  of  their  fellow  brutes,  and 
ef«d  with  jeajousy  their  glittering  harness.  In 
Imitation  of  this  finery,  they  were  fond  of  thrums 
Of  aiany>ooloQred  threads ;  and  I  saw  one  creature, 
who  sapported  the  squalid  rag  that  wrapped  his 
waiit  by  a  sospender  of  gaudy  worsted,  which  he 
turned  every  moment  to  look  at,  on  his  naked 
shoulder.  The  greatest  number,  however,  were 
of  any  covering  for  use  or  orna- 
,"— Vol  I. 
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meot  as  a  pig  or  an  tSB-' 
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In  tbe  following  extract  Mr.  Walsh  con- 
templates the  Negro  popalation  under  a 
diflercnt  aspect. 

*  We  were  attiacted  hy  the  Sbnnd  of  military 
■asle,  and  foand  it  proceeded  from  a  regiment 
draara  np  Ib  oae  of  the  streets.  Their  colonel  had 
Jest  died,  aad  they  attended  to  form  a  procession 
to  cdabrate  hia  obsequies.  They  were  all  of 
difereut-  abides  of  black,  but  the  minority  were 
Negrses.  Tbeir  equipment  was  excellent ;  they 
were  darii  Jackets*  white  panUloons*  and  black 
leather  cape  and  belts,  all  of  which,  with  their 
,  were  in  high  order.    Tbeir  hand  produced 


sweet  and  agreeable  music,  of  the  leadfer's  own 
esmpaaition.  aad  they  went  through  some  evo- 
h«ioas  with  regotority  and  dexterity. 


*  Oar  attentioB  was  next  attracted  by  Negro 
Dcn  and  woommi  hearing  about  a  rarietv  of  articles 
far  sale :  aoaoa  in  bamcets,  some  on  boards  and 


esses  on  their  heada.  They  belonged  to  a  class  of 
aaiatt  ahopfcaepers,  many  of  whom  vend  their 
wares  at  home,  but  the  greater  number  send  them 
sboat  in  this  way  as  In  itinerant  shops.  A  few 
•f  these  people  were  stm  te  a  stote  of  bondage, 
sad  bfattght  a  certain  sum  everv  evening  to  their 
owners,  as  the  produce  of  their  dally  labour.  But 
a  large  proportion,  1  was  informed,  were  trte,  and 
exerdMd  this  little  calling  on  their  own  account. 
They  were  all  very  neat  and  dean  in  their  parsons, 
sod  had  a  decortim  and  sense  of  respectability  about 
them,  superior  to  whites  of  the  same  class  and 
ealHag.  All  tbeir  articles  were  good  in  their 
kind,  aad  neatly  kept,  and  they  sold  them  with 
»imp;icity  aad  coBfldenee,  neither  wishiog  to  lake 


advantage  of  others,  nor  suspectiag  that  it  would 
bo  taken  of  themselves. 

*'  It  soon  began  to  grow  dark,  and  1  was  attracted 
by  a  number  of  persons  bearing  large  lighted  wax 
tapers,  like  torches,  gathering  before  a  house.  As 
I  passed  by,  one  was  pat  Into  my  hand,  by-a  man 
who  seemed  In  some  authority,  and  I  was  re- 
quested to  fall  Into  the  procession  that  was  form- 
ing. It  was  tbe  preparation  for  a  funeral,  and 
on  such   occasions,  I  learned  that  they  always 


requeit  the  attendance  of  a  passing  stranger,  and 
feet  hurt  if  they  are  refused.  I  Joined  the  partv. 
and  proceeded  with  them  to  a  nelghboorlng  church. 


When  we  entered  we  ranged  ourselves  on  each 
side  of  a  platform  which  stood  near  the  choir,  on 
wfaleh  was  laid  an  open  coflin  covered  with  pink 
silk  and  gold  borders.  The  funeral  service  was 
chanted  by  a  choir  of  priests,  one  of  whom  was  a 
Negro,  a  large  comely  man.  whose  Jet-black  visage 
formed  a  strong  and  striking  contrast  to  his  white 
vestments.  He  seemed  to  perform  bis  part  with  a 
decorum]  and  sense  of  solemnity,  which  I  did  not 
obnerre  in  bis  brethren.  After  scattering  flowers 
on  the  coffin,  and  fumigating  it  with  incense,  they 
retired,  the  procession  dispersed,  and  we  returned 
on  board."— Vol.  1.  pp.  137-UO. 

On  these  different  views  of  Negro  popu-« 
lation  Mr.  Wabh  tnakes  the  following 
judicious  reflections : — 

*'  1  had  been  but  a  few  hours  on  shore,  for  the 
first  time,  and  I  saw  an  African  Negro  under  four 
aspects  of  society  ;  and  it  appeared  to  me,  that  in 
every  one  hfs  character  depended  on  the  state  in 
which  he  was  placed,  and  the  estimation  in  whictf 
he  was  held.  As  a  despised  slave  he  was  far 
lower  than  other  animals  of  burden  which  sur- 
rounded him ;  more  miserable  In  his  look,  moro 
revolting  in  his  nakedness,  more  distorted  In  his 
person,  and  apparently  more  deflolent  in  intellect, 
than  the  horses  and  mules  that  passed  him  by. 
Advanced  to  the  grade  of  a  soMier,  he  was  clean 
and  neat  in  his  person,  amenable  I  to  discipline, 
expert  at  his  exercises,  and  showed  tbe  port  and 
being  of  a  white  man  similarly  placed.  As  a 
citizen,  he  was  remarkable  for  the  respectability 
of  his  appearance,  and  the  decorum  of  his  mannera 
In  the  rank  assigned  him ;  and  as  a  priest,  stand- 
ing in  the  house  of  God,  appointed  to  Instrudf 
society  on  tbeir  most  important  Interests,  and  in  a 
grade  in  which  moral  and  iutellectual  fitness  Itf 
required,  and  a  certain  degree  of  superiority  ia 
expected,  he  seemed  even  more  devout  In  his  im- 
pressions, and  more  correct  In  his  manners,  than 
his  white  associates.  I  came,  therefore,  to  the 
Irresistible  conclusion  in  mv  mind,  that  colour 
was  an  accident  affecting  the  surface  of  a  man, 
and  having  no  more  to  do  arlth  his  qualities  thair 
his  clothes— that  Ood  had  eqnally  created  an 
African  in  tbe  image  of  his  person,  and  equally 
given  him  an  immortal  soul ;  and  that  an  European 
had  no  pretext  but  his  own  cupidity,  for  impiously 
thrusting  bis  fellow-man  fh>m  that  rank  in  thtf 
creation  which  the  Almighty  had  assigned  him, 
and  degrading  him  below  the  lot  of  the  brute  beasts 
that  perish.'*-VoI.  I.  p.  Ml. 

Of  this  first  volume  a  considerable  por- 
tion is  devoted  to  the  origin,  progress,  and 
vicissitudes  of  the  late  revolution.  From 
this  eventliil  histoiy,  many  interesting  inci* 
dents  and  anecdotes  might  be  selected,  but 
articles  more  immediately  characteristic  of 
the  country  and  people  have  a  prior  claim. 
Hie  ceremonials  connected  with  a  young 
lady's  taking  the  veil,  the  author  thus  de* 
scribes: — 

•*  The  young  lady  about  to  he  professed  was  the 
daughter  of  one  of  the  rich  proprietors  of  a  sugar 
plantation,  who  are  generally  the  most  opulent 
people  in  the  country.  Her  name  was  Maria  Lusia. 
aged  twenty-two.    She  resolved  te  Uke  the  veil 
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entlraly  against  tb«  wlnbti  of  her  fri«nd«»  wbo 
were  anxioas  to  eiiablitli  her  revpectablv  in  life, 
in  a  rank  to  wbiob  ber  expectationi  entitled  her  ; 
bttt  the  resitted  the  attractions,  and  voluntarily 
renounced  the  world  in  tlie  prime  of  yontb,  and 
poNCtsed  of  considerable  beauty  and  fortune. 

**  The  novice  professes  In  two  ways,  either 
behind  tbo  grating  or  by  advancing  up  the  church 
to  the  altar.  The  formrr  mode  is  the  rule  of  this 
convent.  The  arch  presbyter  appeared  with  the 
bishop,  attended  by  other  clergy,  at  the  altar ; 
and  at  t>»e  same  time  the  nuns  entered  their  apart* 


ment  below  the  grating.  The  arcbpresbyter  then 
advancing  down  the  aisle  to  the  grating,  applied 
himself  to  the  wicket,  and  said,->'  Prudent  virgin. 


trim  your  lamo :  behold  vour  spouse  approaches 
come  forth  and  meet  him/  The  novice  bearing  the 
voice  of  the  arcbpresbyter,  lighted  a  torch  which 
sho  held  in  her  band,  and,  accompanied  by  two 
nans  alreadv  professed,  advanced  to  the  wicket, 
while  the  bishop  in  his  robes  at  the  same  time 
approached  from  the  altar,  with  his  mitre  and 
crosier,  and  sat  on  the  low  throne  placed  before  it. 
The  arehpresbyter  then  said:  *  Most  reverend 
father,  our  holy  mother  the  church  demands  that 
you  shoula  bless  this  virgin,  and  espouse  her  to  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  the  Bon  of  God.*  The  bishop 
demanded— >  Is  she  worthy  ?*  The  arcbpresbyter 
repJied— '  As  far  as  human  frailty  permits  me  to 
know,  1  believe  and  certify  that  she  Is  worthy.' 
The  bishop  then  turned  to  the  congregation,  and 
•aid  with  a  loud  voice,  *  Ood  and  our  Saviour 
aiding,  we  have  chosen  this  present  virgin  to  bless 
and  consecrate  her  as  the  spouse  of  Christ.  The 
arehpresbyter  now  chanted  Fenl— '  come.'  and 
the  virgin  advanced  to  him  singing,  '  And  now  I 
follow  with  my  whole  heart.'  She  then  came  for- 
ward between  her  sponsors,  and  knelt  at  the 
aperture  before  the  blsbop. 

**  She  seemed  very  lovely,  with  an  anasually 
tweet,  gentle,  and  pensive  countenance.  She  did 
nol  look  particularly  or  deeply  affected  ;  but  when 
abe  sang  ber  responses,  there  was  something 
exceedingly  mournful  in  the  soft,  tremulous,  and 
timid  tones  of  ber  voice.  The  bishop  now  exhorted 

In  your  purposes  of  holy  chastitv?''  She  blushed 
deeply:  and  with  a  downcast  look,  lowly  but 
drmty  answered.  *  I  will.*    He  again  said,  more 


r  to  m^  a  public  profession  of  her  vows  before 
t  congregation,  and  aald,— *  Will  you  persevere 


.  tlVi  *l>o  you  promise  to  .preserve  It,*  and 
the  replied  more  emphatically.  '  I  do  promise.' 
The  bishop  tben.said,  *  Thanks  be  to  Ood.  and  she 
bent  forward,  and  reverently  kissed  his  hand, 
while  be  asked  her. '  Will  jou  now  be  blessed  and 
eonsecrated  ?'    She  replied. '  O  I  wish  it.' 

**  The  habiliments  In  which  she  was  hereafter 
to  be  clothed,  were  brought  forward,  and  were 
sanctUked  by  the  aspersion  of  holy  water:  then 
followed  several  prayers  to  Ood,  that. '  As  he  had 
blessed  the  garments  of  Aaron,  with  ointment 
which  flowed  from  bis  bead  to  bis  beard,  so  he 
would  now  bless  the  garment  of  his  servant  with 
the  dew  of  his  benediction.  When  the  garment 
was  thus  aspersed  and  blessed,  the  girl  retired 
wUh  it :  and  having  laid  aside  the  dress  In  whlrh 
she  had  appeared,  she  returned  arrayed  In  her 
new  attire,  except  her  veil.  A  gold  ring  was  next 
provided,  and  consecrated  with  a  prayer,  that  she 
who  wore  it  '  might  be  fortlAed  with  celestial  vir- 
tue.  to  preserve  a  pnre  faith,  and  incorrupt  fidelity 
te  her  spouse.  Jesus  Christ.'  He  last  took  the 
Teil,  and  ber  female  attendants  having  uncovered 
her  head,  he  threw  It  over  her,  so  that  It  fell  on 
ber  shoulders  and  bosom,  and  said  *  Receive  this 
•aered  veil,  under  the  shadow  of  which  you  may 
learu  to  despise  the  world,  and  submit  yourself 
truly,  and  with  all  humility  of  health,  to  your 
spouse :'  to  which  she  sang  a  response.  In  a  very 
sweet,  soft,  and  touching  voice  :'*'  He  hath  placed 
this  veil  before  my'faoe,  that  I  should  see  no  other 
lover  bat  himself. 

**  The  bishop  now  klndlv  took  ber  hand,  and 
held  it  while  the  following,  hymn  was  chanted  by 
the  choir  with  great  harmony  :  *  Beloved  spouse, 
come— the  winter  Is  passed —the  turtle  sings,  and 
tilt  blooming  vines  are  redolent  of  Bunmer.* 


'•  A  crown,  a  necklaoe,  and  other  female  oma- 
menu,  were  now  token  bv  the  bishop,  and  sepa. 
rately  blessed ;  and  the  girl  bending  forward,  he 
placed  them  on  her  beid  and  neck,  praying  that 
she  might  be  thought  worthy  to  be  enrolled  into 
the  society  of  the  hundred  and  forty  thousand 
virgins,  who  preserved  their  chastity,  and  did  not 
mix  with  the  society  of  Impure  women.* 

**  Last  of  all  he  placed  the  rinc  on  the  middle 
finger  of  her  right  hand,  and  solemnly  said ;  '  f 
marry  yon  to  Jesus  Christ,  wbo  will  henceforth  be 
your  protector.  Receive  this  ring,  as  a  pledge  of 
your  faith,  that  you  may  be  called  the  spouse  of 
Ood.*  She  fell  on  her  knees  and  sung.  ■  I  am  mar- 
ried  to  Him  whom  angels  serve,  whose  beauty  the 
sun  and  moon  admire  :'  then  rising,  and  showing 
with  exultation  ber  right  band,  she  said  emphatK 
cally,  as  If  to  impress  it  on  the  congregation,  ■  My 
Lord  has  wedded  me  with  this  ring,  and  deeorated 
me  with  a  crown  as  his  spouse.  I  here  renoanee 
and  despise  all  earthly  omamenu  for  bis  sake, 
whom  alone  I  see,  whom  alone  I  love,  in  whom 
alone  I  trust,  and  to  whom  alone  I  give  all  my 
affections.  My  heart  hath  uttered  a  good  word : 
I  speak  of  the  deed  I  have  done  for  my  king.* 

**  Having  thus  renounced  all  earthly  attocbments, 
and  laid  aside  all  objects  of  human  affection,  she 
stood  before  the  eongregattou,  dressed  in  ber 
wedding  rolies,  the  garb  of  her  celestial  spoose. 
The  bishop  then  pronounced  a  general  benedic- 
tion, and  returned  up  to  the  altar  ;  while  the  nun 
professed,  was  borne  off  between  ber  friends,  with 
tapers  lighting  and  garlands  waving.  The  curtain 
was  then  drawn,  and  the  ceremony  ended."— Vol.  I. 
pp.  361—367. 

While  these  solemnities  were  being  trans- 
acted,  Mr.  W.  informs  us,  that  on  the  out* 
side  of  the  church  was  a  crowd  of  blacks 
and  mulattos,  shouting,  laughing,  and 
hallooing  during  the  whole  service;  and 
discharging  squibs  and  crackers,  which 
were  distincdy  seen  and  heard  by  the  whole 
congregation.  Nor  did  the  people  inside 
regard  it  as  a  thing  of  any  interest ;  but  on 
this,  as  on  other  occasions  of  oeremooiai 
observances,  the  Brazilians  seemed  to  have 
lost  all  impression  of  sanctity,  many  among 
them  laugning  and  joking  with  an  imbe* 
coming  levity. 

In  another  place  Mr.  Walsh  observes  as 
follows  :— 

«•  It  appears  to  me  that  the  BraslHans  are 
losing  much  of  their  respect  for  salnu*  days  and 
ceremonial  processions,  but  that  they  still  retain  a 
deep  Impression  of  rational  piety  ;  and  while  tlwy 
are  attached  to  the  essential  parts  of  their  own 
doctrine  and  discipline  are  almost  entirely  free 
from  bigotry  and  Intolerance  towards  those  who 
differ  from  them.  1  have  heard  some  of  the  clergy 
complain,  that  Infidel  opinions  were  making  a 
rapid  progress  among  them,  and  so  perhaps  tbey 
are  among  a  very  small  class  of  anarchists,  such 
as  are  to  be  found  In  all  revolutionary  times,  but 
as  far  as  I  have  seen,  the  great  body  of  the  people 
are  zealously  attached  to  their  religion,  and  are 
every  day  beginning  to  entertain  more  rational 
and  enlightened  views  on  the  suVOMt.**— VoL  I. 
p.  383. 

The  facilities  for  education  Mr.  Walsh 
represents  as  very  great,  so  that  the  church, 
army,  and  navy  are  filled  with  officers  taken 
freouently  from  tfie  humble  walks  in  life, 
and  that  no  idea  of  rank  or  feunily  is  con- 
nected with  an  elevated  station  in  either 
service.  Personal  conduct  is  the  ^nly 
source  of  genuine  xespectability. 
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Of  fooend  paiade  the  people  are  re- 
niaikably  food^  and  their  expense  on  these 
tnrnffmt  finBifiieiitly  eaoeeds  their  means. 
To  gntify  this  desire^  and  yet  to  limit  the 
eapeoae,  the  Miserioonlia  keep  and  let 
ottt  splendid  coffins  for  hire.  In  one  of 
these  the  body  is  carried  to  the  grave, 
fvfaete  it  b  deposited  naked,  or  sewed  up 
in  a  doth,  aond  the  coffin  is  sent  back  and 
hind  for  another  corpse.  This  practice 
cieates  a  considerable  revenue  to  these 
rebi^ious  traden. 

'Die  diseases  pvevalent  among  the  Bra- 
nliau,  Mr.  Walsh  paints  in  frightful 
ookniSy  repieseoling  them  as  both  loathe 
some  and  contagious.  Several  of  them 
axe  peculiar  to  the  country,  but  their  cha- 
ncier is  almost  too  revolting  to  be  tran- 
scribed. On  one  that  is  singular  in  its 
DSture,  and  less  ofiensive  than  many  others^ 
faelbos  speaks^ 

"I  lOBitiitly  oMt  pMfto  i«  tb«  •trcttt.-of  td\ 
vh*  wcoMd  Mftretly  abto  V9  walk,  from 
DM  toaoort  wUch  Ch0T  wrri«4.  Their 
K  it  goMfmlly  OTilargtd  Into  the  form  of  » taek, 
is  vhlefc  tbe  frotubermnee  It  'depottt«d.  The 
Bott  cztvMTdiaarv,  ui4  slaott  pretemstiirtl 
ffnmfic  of  tUo  Mnd,  1  i«w  In  the  botpitol  of  the 
Mlttileofdia,  He  vm  a  negro,  afed  eboat 
fit!  ■•v.  wUkoQt  oay  lojarr  or  apparent  eaute 
toacooaat  for  It:  the  tumoar  be^n  to  ealarfo. 
rai  uniMliinfi,  aaaeeowynled  .by  maeb  dlttrett, 
to  ezleiid  tttelf,  antil  it  reached  the  gruiimi. 
Wbni  be  ato<Mi  tlde-wayt,  tbe  tack  projected  ittelf 
~  » akace  bag  ao  big  at  tlie  rett  of  hit  body. 
•f«  aad  babiad.aad  when  be  tamed  Me  back 


It  wat  to  large  at  to  conceal  hit  legs,  thoarh 
tber  w«r«  cnomovtly  tweUed  with  elepbantiatii, 
avf  eioad  Mia  Ml^tbapen  potto  when  aeen  at 
each  Mm,  From  hie  bipe  downward,  be  pretested 
tbe  wrat  extraordinary  and  UDDataral  spectacle 
that  a  hsmaa  being  conVI  be  tatceptible  of  t  bat 
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from  ble  vafec  ppwavde.be  wae  nntcular  and 

■v«portioned«  and   hit   face  healthy    and 

'     la  a  degree  nnoteal  In  a  negro't  conn. 

He  wae  in  ether  retpeeto  In  high  health, 

nd  to  fan  of  epirttt,  that  be  wat  always  tinging 
tad  dancing.  Ult  lower  extremities  were  clad 
ta  a  looee  bac  of  cotton,  eat  of  whieb  notbinff 
vat  teea  bat  hie  feet.  In  thi»  way  be  tupported, 
wilboBt  any  UiconTenience.aucxcretcence  weigb- 
feg  more  tb»n  thirty  povnde,— wat  never  abtent 
from  Iba  aeffio  dancet,  whieb  he  alwayt  led,— 
and  wat  the  merrictt  and  mott  active  attendant  In 
tbe  botpltaf."— Tol.i.  p.  419. 

On  the  trading  speculations  of  English 
merdiantSy  he  thus  remarks, 

"When  thit  eoontry  %xe  first  opened  to  the 
tvterprite  of  foreigitert,  tucb  was  the  aridity  of 
•pcealatlan  in  England,  that  erery  thing  wat  t^ni 
io  Brazil,  without  the  smallest  regard  to  its 
itnete,or  adaptation  to  the  ell  mate,  or  the  wmitt 
^ibe  people  who  were  to  purchase  then.  The 
tbspt  aad  ware-roome  of  Fleet«ttreet  and  Cheap, 
side  were  ransacked  and  twept;-and  tbe  con- 
sMeratlon  *a«,  not  what  tboaid  be  sent,  but  bow 
toon  eontd  It  arrive.  Among  this  ingenloat  aelee- 
tioa  wae  a  large  supply  of  warn  Manketo,  warm- 
hw  paae  to  beat  thetn,  and,  to  eomplete  tbe  elfaaax 
•r  abtordity,  tkatee  to  enable  the  BrasUiant  to 
eajoy  wboletome  exercise  on  the  lee,  In  a  region 
whofc  a  particle  af  froet.  or  «  iake  of  snow,  wat 
never  eeen.*— voL  i.  p.  443. 

or  Hie  costem-hoBse  oaksen,  Mr,  Walsh 
fives  DO  very  fittttering  aeoouni.    Their 
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salaries  being  very  low,  they  are  exposed 
to  the  temptation  of  taking  bribes,  which 
they  have  not  fortitude  to  resist;  and  the 
higher  departments  of  the  revenae-giiar- 
dians  connive  at  litis  cupidity,  if  they  do 
not  share  the  spoil. 

Thes6  charges  of  dishonesty  Mr.  Walsli, 
however,  by  no  means  applies  to  the  Bra* 
zilians  in  general.  On  the  contrary,  he 
views  them  io  a  veiy  superior  light,  in  their 
mercantile  transactions,  and  as  exhibiting  a 
mode  of  conduct  that  is  worthy  of  imita- 
tion. Referring  to  the  article  of  diamonds, 
he  observes  as  follows : 

"  Goremment  sometimes  sells  the  diamonds  in 
the  rough,  bat  people  always  prefer  baying  them 
after  tMy  hare  been  politbed  and  prepared  here, 
as  their  flaws  and  Imperffctions  are  then  better 
teen  after  this  process.  They  bad  Jnst  at  that 
time  adrertiseU  a  lot  of  £400,000  worth,  prepared 
in  this  place.  It  seemed  to  me  extraordinary, 
that  an  establishment,  where  so  much  precious 
property  it  exposed,  should  be  as  open  as  a  pubt 
lie  market,  where  all  comers  are  tUowed  to  enter 
and  walk  aboat,  and  are  suffered,  and,  indeed 
Inrlted  to  handle  and  examine  tbe  diamond  dur. 
Ing  tbe  procets,  without  the  smallest  suspicion  ot 
interruption.**— vol.  I.  p.  457> 


Hie  whole  population  of  Bio  de  Janeiro, 
Mr.  Walsh  estimates  at  about  150,000 
souls,  of  whom  two-thirds  are  blacks. 
This  black  population  has  greatly  increased 
during  late  years,  from  an  assurance  that 
but  a  short  time  longer  would  be  allowed 
by  government  for  the  introduction  of 
slaves.  In  the  year  1828,  forty-five  thou* 
sand  were  imported  into  this  place  alone. 
Speaking  of  the  domestic  condition  of  this 
degraded  race,  he  observes  that, 

<*  A  slave  is  a  human  being  whose  aeconmo« 
datlon  it  never  thought  of.  A  l>ed  or  a  blankit. 
much  lett  a  tleeping-room.  4e  out  of  tbe  qaettion. 
Sometiroei  when  he  is  inclined  to  indulgence,  ha 
procnres  for  himself  an  old  mat,  whieb  be  layt 
any  where;  but  generally  tbe  poor  creatarea 
throw  themselves  down  on  the  floor  of  the  hall* 
Icitehen,  or  onthonse.  or,  if  the  weather  be  cold, 
lie  close  to,  or  on  tne  top  of  each  other,  to  keep 
themselves  warm,  as  you  have  often  teeh  black 
pigs  In  a  dittillery.yard.  In  patting  throngh  a 
hau,  1  have  observed  them  coiled  up  at  the  fooS 
of  the  ttalrt  Hlce  dogt,  and  have  often  nistalcea 
them  for  sueh."-roL.  1.  p,  4S4. 

Vows  on  all  emergencies  they  are  ever 
forward  to  make ;  and,  when  made,  they 
rarely  &il  to  fulfil  them. 

"The  BrasiHane,  in  any  dlflenKy  er  danger, 
maice  vows  to  perform  certain  acts,  in  tolcen  of 
their  graillude  to  Piovldence,  if  they  are  extri- 
eated.  Theee  vows  they  religiously  Ireep.  and  they 
are  fometimet  productive  of  great  anha»pjn«»»- 
The  patrona,  or  master  of  a  boat,  in  which  I  a»ed 
to  crest  the  bay.  wat  a  remarlcably  goed-iooking 
man.  He  was  once  overtaken  by  a  ttorm  In  the 
same  place,  and  made  a  tolemn  vow.  that  If  bo 
reached  the  shore,  he  would  «"»T7**!^.T!'»\^ 
engaged  woman  he  meu  He  faithfully  kept  bit 
wo'rdYeonnected  ^^^«^^f J^^J^i^^^S^  JH.i^ 
ootbtng  abottt,  who  proved  to  be  a  rile  eiiaracter. 
and  bit  domestic  oemforu  are  for  ever  la. 
Mttered.*''-Toi.  i.  p.  ^1. 
2  r 
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»^*»^»^^**00*«»» 


'**^^0  **00S  0^^»^^0^^^^*», 


The  barben  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  are  thui 
deficrib&d, — 

**  The  Avocatlont  of  bArb«rt  are  very  vartoat. 
They  vend  and  prepare  tortoitethell  to  make 
combe.  They  bleed  and  draw  teeth  ae  aeuai ;  and, 
«o  far,  are  only  empIoV^d  In  buiineie  connected 
wfth  their  calling,  as  barber-tarceons.  Bat 
beeidee  that,  they  exclailTcIy  mend  ■ilk  etockinfa. 
and  are  remarkable  for  the  nratnett  with  which 
they  vamp  them.  I  never  paeeed  a  barber's  shop 
that  I  did  jiot  see  him,  when  not  otherwise  en. 
(aged,  with  a  black  silk  stocking  drawn  oo  one 
krm.  and  his  other  employed  in  mending  It.  They 
^e,  besides  tlUs,  the  masicians  of  the  country, 
and  are  hired  also  to  play  at  charch-doors  during 
festivals.  AH  the  persons  who  compose  the  bands 
on  these  occasions  ,are  barbers.  Thas  the  rO' 
mains  of  those  cnstoms,  which  have  entirely  gone 
out  of  Burope.  still  linger  in  America  among  the 
descendants  of  those  who  originally  brought  them 
over."— vol.  I.  p.  473. 

Of  the  order  and  decent  respect  paid  to 
public  morals,  Mr.  Walsh  speaks  very 
mvourably.  Having  noticed  the  charities 
by  which  the  aged  aod  infirm  are  sup- 
ported, he  thus  proceeds : 

*'  It  is  also  much  to  be  commended,  that  no 
women  of  bad  character  are  ever  seen  in  the  streets 
either  by  day  or  night,  so  as  to  be  known  as  such. 
The  decency  and  decorum  of  this  large  town,  in 
this  respect,  are  particularly  striking  to  those  who 
have  bcjen  accustomed  to  the  awful  display  of 
lieentfousness,  which  besets  them  in  the  streets 
and  public  places  of  Paris  and  London. 

"  Opposite  the  Misericojdia  Is  the  foundling 
hospital,  where  all  the  poor  exposed  children  are 
received  without  question  or  Inquiry.  There 
stands  below,  about  the  middle  of  the  edifice,  a 
•emlclTcular  box  like  that  which  formerly  stood  at 
the  gate  of  the  foundling  hospital  in  Dublin,  called 
the  Cradle.  On  pulUng  a  bell  beside  it,  this  is 
thrust  out,  the  child  is  deposited,  and  the  cradle  is 
drawn  in,  without  any  question  asked.  Twice  In 
the  year  people  come  to  select  them,  and  receive  a 
considerable  fee  with  them.*— p.  474. 

The  police  officers  in  Rio  Mr.  Walsh 
represents  as  a  dishonour  to  their  profession. 
He  tells  us  that 

"  They  are  not  distinguished  either  for  tempe- 
rance or  proper  conduct,  and  they  are  the  only 
natives  I  ever  saw  drank.  If  an  outrage  is  com- 
mltted,  they  seise  not  tlie  man  who  perpetrated  it 
who  generally  has  time  to  escape,  but  the  person 
they  find  nearest  the  spot,  who  Is  accidentally 
passing."— p.  489.  ' 

Happily  for  the  people  of  Rio,  on  eveiy 
Saturday  morning  a  public  levee  is  held, 
when  the  humblest  mdividual  in  society 
may  have  access  to  the  emperor  in  p^^son. 
TTie  only  qualification  required  for  admis- 
sion is,  that  the  applicant  shall  come  with  a 
cocked  hat.  Here  he  has  an  opportunity 
of  seeking  redress  from  the  throne,  and  it 
rarely  occurs  that  an  appeal  is  made  in  vain. 
The  necessity  of  such  a  tribimal  may  be 
gathered  fix>m  the  following  passage : ^ 

•'  The  Judges  have  bat  a  small  stipend  of  about 
three  hundred  milreis.  and  they  expend  an  income 
of  ten  thousand  ;  the  difference  is  made  up  by  the 
most  notorious  and  undisguised  bribery,  in  which 
there  is  no  delicacy  used,  and  little  concealment 
praetined.  A  respectable  merchant  informed  me, 
he  had  Just  gained  an  Important  but  hopeless  suit! 
by  bribing  the  Judge  who  tried  It  with  an  English 
carriage,  and  he  was  not  ashamed  to  drive  abo^it 
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in  this  publie  proof  of  hit  •orroptioB."— ToL  L 
p.  487. 

Of  the  N^pro  batchers  conveying  aniinal 
food  from  the  slaaghtufaoose  to  the  sham- 
bles, the  description  is  by  no  means  in- 
viting. 

-  The  most  disarreeable  spectacle  I  have  ever 
witnessed,  is  one  of  those  Negro  botebers,  with  a 
greasy  rag  round  his  waist,  and  his  naked  body 
eovered  with  blood  and  gore,  perspiring  under  a 
raw  carcass.  This  Coral  (or  open  space  where 
cattle  are  brought  to  be  slaughtered.)  Is  not  far 
from  the  public  gardens,  and  situate  on  a  delight- 
ful walk  along  the  sea  shore  i  but  the  sight  and 
smell  of  every  thing  about  it  are  so  ofltrnsive. 
that  few  venture  to  pass  it.  The  beef  is  some* 
times  cut  into  long  flakes  and  dried,  and  in  that 
state  called  carne  secca.  When  iiangiog  io  Tendaa 
it  looks  like  bides  of  leather. 

•'  Mutton  is  never  seen  in  the  markets  of  Rio. 
It  is  a  meat  to  which  the  Brasilians  seem  to  bav« 
as  great  a  prejudice,  as  the  Jews  to  pork.  Wbea 
sheep  were  first  imported  into  South  America,  in 
the  temperate  southern  regions,  they  exieosively 
multiplied,  and  became  wild ;  bat  in  Braxil  tber 
greatly  deteriorated.  The  wool  lost  its  fleeciness' 
and  became  sUff  and  wiry,  likb  the  hair  of  old 
goats.  How  far  this  unnatural  change  migiit  have 
affected  the  people,  I  cannot  say ;  but  tbey  do  not 
eat  sheep,  and  will  not  rear  them.  Towatds  tbe 
Hlo  de  la  Plata,  on  the  spacious  plains,  where 
they  have  greatly  increased,  I  have  been  informed 
tbey  apply  them  to  an  extraordinary  use.  Fuel  is 
very  scarce,  and  mutton  very  plentiful,  so  they 
throw  sheep  into  tbe  kilns  as  a  material  to  bom 
bricks.  It  was  formerly  not  unusual  to  drive 
sheep  alive  Into  a  lime-kilo,  but  an  edict  was  made 
against  this  cruel  practice,  which  it  stUl  in  feree.* 
—Vol.  I.  p.  606. 

Having  given  the  above  copious  ex* 
tracts  from  this  interesting  work,  we  must, 
for  the  present,  take  our  leave  of  the  author, 
and  his  entertaining  and  intelligent  notices. 
Hitherto  our  observations  and  selections 
have  been  confined  to  the  first  volume,  but 
it  is  not  our  intention  to  pass  by  the  second 
in  silence.  This  also  is  replete  with  valua- 
ble materials,  and  from  its  pages  we  hope 
to  extract  many  pleasing  articles  for.  our 
ensuing  number.  So  far  as  our  limits  will 
allow,  the  first  vohime  has  been  permitted 
to  speak  for  itself ;  and  we  feel  persuaded 
that  an  exhibition  of  its  narratives,  incidents, 
and  anecdotes  are  sufficiently  captivating 
to  supersede  the  necessity  of  any  formal 
recommendation. 


Review.— rAe  Listener,     Bv  CaroUne 
Ffy,  Author  of  «  The    Assistant   of 
Education,"    In  ttoo  vols,  12 wo.    pp. 
365—344.     Nisbet,  London,  1 830. 
This  is  an' excellent  title,  not  merely  to 
catch  the  reader's  eye,  but  also  to  commu- 
nicate the  vniter's  design,  and  briefiy  to 
give  an  accurate    idea  of  the    volumes.. 
They  contain  a  series  of  papers,  about  fifky 
in  numbei^  written  in  a  pleasing  and  ani* 
mated  stram,  on  subjects  diversified  ia  their 
nature,  and  miscellaneous  in  their  bearings 
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Review. — Dr.  Zardner^s  Cabinet  Cyclopedia. 
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but  io  their  great  outline  all  participating 
in  one  common  character. 

In  refiBreooe  to  personal  application,  there 
can  he  little  doubt  that  these  sketches,  tales, 
and  narratives,  are  fictitious ;  hut  they  are 
iroe  to  nature,  and  can  easily  find  among 
the  varioiis  classes  of  society,  a  just  appro- 
priatioa.  They  evince  much  obsiervation  on 
passing  events,  and  daily  exhihitions  of 
eondoct,  and  inculcate  valuable  lessons, 
without  being  exposed  to  the  charge  of  acri- 
mony. Hie  characters'  delineated  are  ga. 
theted  from  diversified  walks  of  life,  the 
Colhes  and  inconsistencies  of  which  are  de- 
soihed  with  a  powerful  hand.  Sometimes 
the  vices  whicli  deform,  and  the  virtues 
which  embeUish  human  nature,  are  dis- 
played in  striking  contrast,  but  the  aims  of 
all  are  in  perfect  unison ;  and  the  morals 
every  where  inculcated,  are  too  conspicuous 
to  be  either  overlooked  or  misunderstood. 
The  principles  on  which  these  papers  are 
founded,  are  sterling  in  all  their  branches ; 
and  it  is  only  from  their  not  being  duly 
considered,  and  reduced  to  practice,  that 
their  benefits  are  not  more  generally  expe- 

Hke  evils  which  Mrs.  Fry  reprehends, 
are  not  always  taken  irom  the  lowest  grades 
of  our  population,  but  (requently  deuced 
.  from  die  middling  classes,  and  the  more 
exalted  ranks  in  society.  In  many  cases, 
fofly  is  detected  among  persons,  and  in 
fiunilies,  where  virtue  appears'  to  be  cher. 
isbed,  aiid  the  fidr  authoress  seems  to  have 
dxsoovered  the  art  of  tearing  off  the  disguise 
without  lacerating  the  muscles,  or  punc- 
tofing,  the  skin.  Her  Listener  has  found 
his  way  into  the  secret  recesses  of  retirement, 
aod  received  with  fklelity  the  private  opera- 
tun  of  causes,  which,  working  in  ooscu- 
lity,  produce  effects  that  seem  to  be  anoma- 
kws  without  appearing  base. 

We  live  in  an  age  which  demands  light 
reading,  aod  the  press  teems  with  an  abun* 
dant  supply  that  accommodates  itself  to  the 
public  taste.  Unhappily,  too  many  of 
these  pnbHcations  are  Utde  better  than  lite- 
rary panders  for  mental  depravity,  invading 
the  territories  of  virtue,  and  administering 
cfoia  which  conceal  their  poison  in  the 
sobckties  ol  sceptical  casuistry.  When 
fice  once  obtains  a  lodgment  in  the  mind, 
iio  sophistry  is  too  weak  to  erect  a  fortifi* 


The  listener  is  a  work  of  a  very  differ- 
ent description.  Its  tales  and  sketches  are 
indeed  light  and  airy ;  but  they  are  diver** 
sfied  wSh  incident,  and  abound  with 
touches,  on  which  modesty  may  gaze  with- 
out a  bhisi).  It  furnishes  all  the  amuse- 
ment which  bght  reading  can  impart,  but 


leaves  no  sting  behind  to  promote  future 
inflammation,  which  frequently  festers  into 
ulcers,  that  no  human  art  can  cure. 
To  the  unhallowed  passions  and  depraved 
appetites  of  human  nature,  it  admmisters 
neither  fuel  nor  food.  It  invariably  advo- 
cates the  cause  of  virtue,  and  points  out 
those  secret  avenues,  through  which  her 
various  enemies  seek  to  break  down  hec 
fences,  and  usurp  her  dominion. 

In  the  military  department,  when  a  strong 
citadel  is  attacked,  the  assailants  advance 
by  slow  and  almost  imperceptible  degrees ; 
but  it  is  the  duty  of  the  beseiged  to  guard 
well'  the  out-posts,  and  to  watch  their 
movements  with  the  most  vigilant  circum* 
spection.  Tliis  seems  to  be  the  station 
which  Mrs.  Fry  has  assumed,  and  we  give 
her  credit  for  being  an  able  and  a  keen, 
eyed  sentinel.  She  never  sleeps  at  her 
post,  nor  suffers  any  allurement  to  detach 
her  attention  from  her  charge,  and  from  the 
artifices  of  her  wily  foe.  To  those  whom 
she  wishes  to  protect  she  sounds  an  alarm, 
and  directs  their  eyes  to  such  parts  of  the 
fortress  as  past  observation  has  discovered 
to  be  vulnerable. 

But  while  the  style  is  sprightly,  the  cha- 
racters faithfully  delineated,  and  the 
whole  is  rendered  attractive  by  incident 
and  diversity,  the  Listener  has  a  still  higher 
claim  to  public  attention.  It  embodies 
much  valuable  reflection,  and  unravels 
many  intricacies  which  appear  in  the  eco- 
nomy of  human  life.  These  reflections  are 
always  judicious,  and  sometimes  profound. 
The  strain,  however,  never  degenerates  into 
stiffiiess  and  formality,  nor  does  her  style 
ever  lose  its  vivacity ;  on  which  account  the 
reader  is  never  displeased,  if  not  always 
convinced. 

The  Listener  is  a  work  calculated  for  the 
meridian  of  1830,  not  to  pamper  its  vicious 
cravings,  but  to  detect  its  errors,  and 
reform  its  pernicious  habits.  We  wish  it 
an  extensive  circulation,  from  a  full  con- 
viction of  its  intrinsic  worth,  and  shall  be 
glad  to  hail  works  of  a  similar  description 
fiom  the  same  observant  eye,  reflective 
mind,  and  able  hand. 


Eeview.— TAc  Cabinet  Cychpadia^  con- 
ducted by  the  JUv,  Dionysiui  Lardner^ 
LL,D,Sfc.     Mechanics.     By  Captain 
Henry  Katevy    V.  Pres.  K.&     13wo. 
pp.  342.    Longman,  London.     1830. 
Tnis  volume,  which  enters  the  important 
region  of  natural  philosophy,  is  in  every 
respect  worthy  of  its  predecessors,  the  cha- 
racters   of   which    we    have  had   several 
occasions  to  notice  in  our  preceding  numr 
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bers.  The  subject  of  which  it  treats  is 
matter;  first  in  its  essential  and  rdatiFe 
properties,  and  secondly  in  its  various  ca- 
pabilities, gravitating  power,  and  diversities 
of  motion.  Under  these  general  character- 
isUcs,  numerous  mechanical  principles  are 
arranged,  and  from  their  simple  and  com* 
bined  operation  we  are  furnished  with 
phenomena  highly  entertaining,  and  even 
astonishing  to  an  intelligent  mind.  The 
advantage,  however,  to  be  derived  from 
tiiis  volume  far  exceeds  any  amusement 
which  the  perusal  may  affonl.  In  all  its 
parts  it  is  deeply  imbued  with  genuine 
information,  applying  the  principles  of 
philosophy  to  the  purposes  of  trade,  ma- 
chinery, and  domestic  utensils,  in  language 
but  little  encumbered  with  the  nomencla- 
ture of  science,  and  therefore  easy  to  be 
understood  by  all.  A  few  quotations  will 
be  sufficient  to  confirm  the  preceding  ob- 
servations. 

*'  Thickne»»  qf  a  Scutp  Bubb f 6.-19 evrU^n  mo- 
eecded  In  determlninf  tbe  tbickneit  of  rery  thin 
Umhin  of  transparent  tabttancen^  by  obverTing 
tbe  cninnm  witieh  they  reHeet.  A  soap  bobble  is 
a  thin  shell  of  water,  and  it  ob«erTed  to  reflect 
different  colours  fromdlfferent  parts  of  its  sarface. 
Immediately  before  the  babble  bursts,  a  black  spot 
nay  be  observed  near  the  top.  At  this  part  the 
thickness  has  been  proved  aot  to  exceed  the 
S«A00,000th  of  an  Inch. 

**  IVings  qf  JiMec/t.— The  transparent  win; s  of 
eertain  insects  are  to  attenuated  In  their  structure, 
that  50,000  of  them  placed  over  each  other  would 
1>ot  form  a  pile  a  qnarter  of  an  inch  In  he1|rht« 

"  OilMnfro/£tnkroid€r9-EHr0m»  DivititiUtm 
of  i/a/t«r.->In  the  manafaeture  of  embroidery  it 
Is  nece«iiary  to  obtain  very  fine  cilt  silver  threads. 
To  afcomplish  this,  a  cylindrfcal  bar  of  silver, 
weigrbinfT  960  ounees.  It  covered  with  abont  two 
ounces  of  void.  This  gill  bar  Is  then  wire-drawn, 
as  in  the  first  example,  until  it  is  reduced  to  a 
thread  to  line  that  3400  feet  of  It  welch  less  than 
an  ounce.  The  wire  is  then  flattened  by  passing 
it  between  rollers  under  a   severe    pressure,    a. 

Iirooese  whl6h  increases  its  length,  so  that  about 
000  feet  shall  weigh  one  ounce.  Henoe,  one  foot 
will  weigh  the  4000th  part  of  an  ounce.  The  pro. 
tooftlon  of  tbe  gold  to  the  silver  In  the  original 
bar  was  that  of  S  to  S«0,  or  1  to  180.  Since  the 
same  proportion  is  nreserved  after  the  bar  haa 
been  wire-drawn,  it  folio wa  that  the  quantity  of 

Kid  which  eovere  one  foot  of  the  flne  wire  is  tbe 
Otb  part  of  the  4000tfa  of  an  ounce ;  that  ie, 
the  7ao,000th  part  of  an  ounce. 

••  The  quantity  of  gold  which  covert  one  inch  of 
this  wire  will  be  twelve  times  lesi  than  that  which 
coverR  one  foot.  Hence,  tbia  quantity  wiU  be  the 
B,04O,OOOth  part  of  an  oanee.  If  this  inch  be  again 
divided  into  100  equal  parts,  every  part  will  be 
distinctly  visible  without  the  aid  of  microscopes. 
The  gold  wlilcb  eovere  thtt  emaH  but  visible  por. 
tion  Is  the  864.000,000th  part  of  an  ounce.  But  we 
may  proceed  even  fnrtber  ;  this  portion  of  the  wire 
may  be  viewed  by  a  mtcroeeepe  which  magniflee 
600  times,  so  that  the  600th  part  of  It  will  thui  be. 
come  visible.  In  this  manner,  therefore,  an  ounce 
at  gold  may  be  divided  into  433,000.000,000  parts. 
Sach  of  these  parts  will  poasesa  all  the  characters 
and  qualities  which  are  found  in  the  largest  masses 
•f  the  meul.  R  retains  its  soltdtty,  texture,  and 
colour ;  ii  resists  the  same  agenU,  and  enters  into 
eombtnatlon  with  the  same  substances.  If  the  gilt 
wire  be  dipped  in  nitric  acfd.  the  silver  within  the 
coating  will  be  dissolved,  bat  tlie  hollow  tube  of 
gold  Ivhich  snrrounded  it  will  plill  cohere  and 
remain  futpeuded."— p.  II. 


**  7b  remove  a  Tifht  Stopper/VvM  •  PewiwCer. 
•'It  frequently  happens  that  the  stopper  of  a  glasa 
bottle  or  decanter  becomes  fixed  in  Its  place  ao 
flrmly,  that  tbe  exertion  of  force  saftdent  te  with, 
draw  it  would  endanger  the  veaaeL  In  this  caae» 
If  a  cloth  wetted  with  hot  water  be  applied  to  tbe 
neck  of  the  bottle,  the  glaes  wKI  expand,  and  tb« 
neck  will  be  enlarged,  so  as  to  allow  tbe  atppper  ta 
be  easily  withdrawo.**— p.  SI. 


RsviEW.^ri^jT  of  FitM-'Ford^  a  Legend 
qf  Devon.  Bu  Mru  Bray^  Author  of 
«Dc  Foix;'  ''The  WkUe  Hoods'^ 
'*  The  Protettantf**  S^c,  in  three  VoU. 
12mo.  pp.  268—364—299.  Smithy 
Elder,  4  Co.  London.  1830. 

There  can  be  no  question,  that  of  these 
volumes,  a  considerable  portion  is  fictitious. 
It  must  however  be  admitted,  that  in  maaaj 
respects  the  foundation  is  hid  in  tnith,  that 
much  of  what  may  be  deemed  imaginary, 
claims  tradition  as^  its  parent,  and  that 
there  was  a  period,  when  what  now 
appears  romantic  and  marvellous,  was 
received  as  indisputable  &ct.  Every 
reader  knows,  that  monasteries,  priories, 
abbeys,  and  nunneries,  were  the  hot-beds 
in  which  romantic  stories  were  generated, 
nurtured,  and  reared  to  fiigbtful  maturity ; 
and  whenever  these  gloomy  doisteis  im- 
part their  history,  we  always  expect  woi>« 
ders,  arising  from  tbe  former  inhabitants, 
from  their  mouldering  ruins,  or  firom  the 
visitations  of  imearthly  beings.  At  the 
announcement  of  a  monastic  tale,  expec- 
tation stands  on  tiptoe,  and  nothing  but 
what  astounds  and  amazes  can  prereot 
di»ppointment. 

The  introductory  pages  of  the  first 
volume  lead  us  throa^  the  renerable 
mins  of  Tavistock  Abbey,  and  as  we  walk 
along  among  its  crumbling  monuments, 
and  glance  at  the  fading  memorials  of  its 
former  greatness,  as  they  now  appear,  we 
gather  up  the  ihigments  of  its  origin  and 
ancient  histoiy,  and  Urns  become  piepaicd 
for  the  incidents  and  events  about  to  be 
detailed. 

Closely  connected  in  histoiy  iridi  this 
once  celebrated  abbey,  and  contiguous  to 
it  in  situation,  stand  some  remnants  of 
Fitzford,  on  which  this  legend  is  founded. 
'Htis  wai»  formeriy  a  baronial  mansion, 
inhabited  by  a  fiimily  named  Fitz,  whose 
name  diffused  influence,  frequently  asso- 
ciated with  terror^  throughout  the  surround- 
ing countiy. 

**  The  tale  of  Fitsford.'*  Mrs.  Bray  nssnres  us, 
*»  ts  founded  In  truth."-.*'  By  tbe  tide  of  tbe  new 
road  leiding  front  Tavistock  to  PlynMuth,  stand 
the  ruins  of  the  gateway  of  Pitsford,  wliich. 
ei(cepting  an  oM  barn,  Is  alt  that  now  remnlnt  of 
tbe  mansion  and  effiees  of  the  fanrtiy  of  FIti. 
This  gateway  is  spacious,  and  the  label  omaaBenis 
of  its  architecture,  proclaim  It  to  be  a  ttiuctorf 
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«r  lh«  fetat  •f  HtuTf  tiM  SevcDth.  6ocli  potttoat 
of  th€  curbing  •»  appear  tbronfh  tb«  ivy  with 
wMeh  it  Is  aiBply  boa;,  ar«  well  Malptartd ;  and 
tka  winia  mifkt  forn  ao  intflrettlnf  taiaeet 
far  the  paoeil  of  a  Harding  ar  a  Proot.  Tba 
aaeiMt  naotioa  of  Pitiford.  that  onee  '»tood  in 
aa  apca  eaort  bejand  tbta  a attkoata,  wm  manT 
yaaro  tiaca  polled  dowa,  and  tba  naterlali  uted 
la  erect  tba  present  narket-booea  In  tbe  town." 

Anxioos  to  avoid  the  imputation  of 
inpoting  fiction  oo  her  reedersy  in  the 
garb  of  reality,  Mn.  Bray  leads  us  to  the 
source  of  her  information,  and,  without 
vouching  for  the  truth  of  the  tradition,  gives 
the  following  account  of  the  manner  in  which 
tbe  MS.  of  the  legend  came  into  her  hands. 


*  It  wae  durina  a  attmnier  ereninf,  wben,  la 
companr    wtth  Mr.  B  I  first  risited  tbe 

rained  gateway,  now  tbe  only  renmliiing  Teslige 
of  the  maniilon  of  tbe  bouse  of  Pitsford.  As  we 
passed  along,  my  friend  related  varii^us  aneedotes 
laape^ng  tba  place ;  bat  be  more  particularly 
drew  my  attaotion  to  fiUford,  as  be  told  me  tbat 
tradftloh  bad  peopled  even  the  solitary  gateway, 
now  in  ruins,  witb  tbe  restless  spirits  of  the 
IpTtsibla  world  ;  tbat)  strange  forms  were  said  to 
be  tbere  seen :  and  tbat  one  of  these  was  of  a 
traly  German  character;  since  a  Lady  Howard, 
famed  in  her  lifetime  for  some  great  offence,  was 
now  nfgbtly  doomed,  as  a  fearful  penance,  to 
follow  her  hound,  that  was  compelled  to  run  from 
Fitsford  to  Oakbampton.Park»  between  midnight 
and  coekcrowing,  and  to  return  |  witb  a  single 
blade  of  grass  In  its  month ;  a  punishment  from 
wbich  neither  the  mistress  nor  tbe  bound  eoold 
be  released  till  erery  blade  was  consumed.  My 
IVieod  then  told  me  that  there  were  other  and 
more  probable  traditions,  supported  by  the  erU 
denee  of  history,  connected  with  this  gateway, 
which  in  early  life  had  much  Interested  his  ima- 
gination. My  curiosity  was  strongly  excited  t 
and.  whilst  Tlewlng  tbe  only  vestige  of  their  oaee 
magnificeat  dwelling,  it  may  be  supposed  that  I 
nstened  with  deep  Interest  to  the  few.  bat  re- 
markable facts  he  related  to  me  of  the  family  ef 
Fitz.  He  also  told  me  tbat,  baring,  at  one  period 
of  bis  life,  tbe  idea  of  writing  a  bUtory  of  his 
naiire  town,  with  some  account  of  its  local  anti- 
unities,  and  tbe  delightful  scenery  of  the  neigh, 
bonrhood,  he  bad  made  some  memoranda  of  the 
interesting  traditions  of  tbe  place,  as  well  as 
collected  materials  of  a  more  historical  descrip- 
tion. On  oar  return  from  Fitsford,  be  placed  tbe 
laaanserlpt  In  my  bands/'^-p.  It; 

Furnished  with  these  materials,  and 
assisted  by  the  surrounding  scenery  of 
IXntmoor,  Mn.  Biay  proceeds  to  erect  a 
febric  which  she  has  contrived  to  render 
very  interesting. 

in  its  generaft^  ehttitcter  Fitz  of  Fitzford 
is. a  tale  of  horror;  and  most  of  its  inci^ 
dents  are  of  a  painful  description.  Among 
these,  as  stated  in  a  contemporary  review 
of  this  work,  the  principal  tradition,  ttiougti 
truly  awfbl,  but  not  me  less  probable  on 
this  aeooont,  is  that  <^  an  English  judgCi 
who  senlem^d  his  daoghter  to  be  burnt  for 
Ibe  murder  of  her  husband.  •  Perhaps  it  is 
not  known  to  aU  our  readers,  that  this 
crime  is  considered  in  our  law  books  to  be 
one  of  the  deepest  atrocity.  It  is  deno- 
orinated  petty  treason :  as  being  similar  in 
chaneter,  though  inferior  in  supposed 
degree,  to  thai  of  high  treason:   ior  'the 
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husband  being  lord  ol  bis  house  or  castle, 
an  attemnt  upon  his  life  by  his  only  liege 
subject  bis  wife,  was  considered  by  our 
learoed  ancestors,  who  advocated  most 
stubbornly  the  rights  of  man,  as  savouring 
strongly  of  an  offence  against  sovereign 
authority. 

The  punishment  was  as  horrible  as  tbt 
crime  was  deemed  atrocious.  The  culprit 
was  to  be  suspended  by  tbe  neck  from  the 
top  of  an  upright  stakoi  at  the  bottom  of 
which  a  bundle  of  feggots  was  lighted  up, 
so  as  to  inflict  at  once  tbe  double  agony  of 
strangling  and  burning.  The  progress  oC 
humanity,  without  detracting  from  the 
apparent  horror,  has  diminished  the  actual 
cruelty  of  the  execution,  by  completing  tbe 
former  part  of  the  sentence  before  the  latter 
is  put  in  operation.  Thb  punishment  was 
inflicted,  for  the  last  time  in  Ireland, withia 
half  a  century  of  the  present  day,  on  a 
criminal  in  Dublin,  on  tne  spot  in  Baggot- 
street,  where  public  executions  used  to  be 
inflicted  before  tbe  progress  of  improte- 
ment  launched  the  culprit  into  etemi^more 
scientifically  through  the .  agency  of  tibe 
spring.bolt  and  the  drop. 

A  tale  founded  on  such  a  heart-rending 
incident,  must  possess  some  claims  on  our 
attention.  The  occurrences  selected,  are 
said  to  have  taken  place  during  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth,  a  period  of  much  excitement, 
and  several  historical  particulars  of  the 
most  striking  event  of  that  period,  the 
captivity  of  She  unfortunate  Maxy  Queen  of 
Scotland,  are  interwoven  into  the  narrative 
of  domestic  transactions. 

Much  attention  is  paid  to  the  description 
of  the  natural  scenery  of  Devonshire,  and 
to  its  local  customs.  Perhaps,  indeed,  the 
author  may  be  accused  of  expatiati^  too 
largely  on  these  embellishments.  iScenic 
descriptions,  though  highly  grateful  when 
slightly  touched  by  a  marter-hand,  are 
apt  to  weary  when  the  writer  endeavours, 
to  infuse  into  the  narration  all  the  varied 
impressions  which  the  first  view  of  those 
displays  of  tbe  gorgeous  majesty  of  native 
cannot  fail  to  excite  in  a  romantic  tem- 
perament. 

Throughout  these  volumes  the  episodes 
are  numerous,  and  great  varieties  of  cha* 
racter  are  developed.  With  some  of  these, 
daily  observation  has  made  us  quite  femi* 
liar,  but  many  others  assume  an  aspect 
belonging  to  distant  periods,  the  influence 
of  which  we  have  never  experienced.  For 
habits  and  manners  so  foreign,  and  even 
repugnant,  to  our  own,  great  allowances 
must  be  made.  Of  feudal  despotism, 
exercising  its  power  and  caprice  without 
my  restraining  influence,  we  can  scarcely 
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form  an  adequate  conoeptioD.  Ou  this 
accounty  numerous  inciaents,  which  we 
now  suspect  to  be  legendary^  may  have 
been  of  actual  occurrence,  and  the  victims 
of  tyranny  may  have  writhed  beneath  their 
awful  reality. 

The  machinery  introduced  by  Mrs.  Bray 
works  well.  Tlie  parts  harmonize  in  their 
Individual  and  common  movements,  and 
all  conspire  to  one  general  end.  To  such 
as  delight  in  beholding  romance  in  real 
life,  and  enjoy  the  memorials  of  departed 
ages,  these  volumes  will  afford  much 
entertainment  But  though  in  its  foun- 
dation, and  in  the  more  prominent  ma- 
terials employed  in  the  superstructure, 
Instoiy  and  tradition  may  give  countenance 
to  the  legend,  few  will  be  able  to  dis- 
tingaish  where  truth  and  Action  me^t  toge- 
ther, to  divide  the  spoil. 


Review. — A  Glance  at  London^  BnisteU, 
and  PoHm,  B^  a  Prouincud  Scotsman. 
12mo.  pp.  283.  Simpkin  and  Mar* 
shali,  London,    1829. 

This  work  contains  a  good  share  of  in- 
formation on  little  matters  of  general 
interest  and  utility.  Tlie  author  is,  without 
doubt,  a  man  of  observation,  and  he 
exhibits  considerable  tact  in  catching  up 
the  peculiarities  of  national  character  and 
manners.  He  has  not,  however,  at  present, 
become  a  citiien  of  the  world,  nor  leamt 
to  speak  with  diffidence  and  moderation, 
white  censuring  customs  and  manners 
which  are  repugnant  to  his  own.  We 
have  no  inclination  to  advocate  the  violation 
of  the  Sabbath,  which  he  condemns,  yet 
we  should  feel  much  hesitation  in  sanc- 
tioning the  sweeping  anathema,  which,  from 
observing  Sunoay  amusements  in  Paris, 
he  thus  hurls  against  the  French  nation. 

*'  In  •arvtytoff.  howerer.  for  the  first  time,  • 
popnlfttlon  of  UilrtT  milHoni ,  It  U  r  fesrfn]  judg- 
ment that  charity  nertelf  In  drfTcn  to  form,  that 
only  a  few,  a  very  few.  shall  Jbe  sared  of  such  a 
sum  from  destraetion ;  the  awfnl  majority  choos- 
ing deliberately  to  perish,  and  pass  thcfr  long 
eternity  far  from  the  tmllee  of  the  countenaoee  of 
the  Btemal.''^p.  73. 

Notwithstanding  the  tone  of  censure  just 
employed,  this  volume  has  much  of  a  local 
and  domestic  nature  to  recommend  it,  as 
will  be  seen  by  the  subsequent  extracts. 

The  author  thus  describes  a  French 
dinner:— 

"  The.dinner  was  serred  np  In  detail,  admirably 
eiMktd,  and  piping  hot  every  article  ;  which  luxary 
our  Ticinity  t6  the  kitchen  did  iniure.  Tikere  was 
aoap  made  from  boiled  beef  and  turkey,  with 
toasted  bread  floiting  in  It :  boiled  carrots,  and 


other  regetables.  were  handed  roand  along  with  it. 
There  followed  a  dish  of  bonilli.  or  bo«1ed  meat, 
tender  and  good.    There  was  no  lack  of  bread. 


which  WM  in  loaTea.  or  tathir'brtoka,  of  tfare*  leor 
long;  which,  being  put  ovder  the  left  ann,  a  lao. 
eheon  was  wbipt  off  with  a  Imifo  in  the  better 
band  :  and  Tin  de  Boungogne,  of  a  Ugfat  andploa. 
sant  flavour,  flowed  all  around.  To  these-viamlo 
inceeeded  a  dish  of  fresh  mackerel,  followed  br 
some  excelleot  roaated  veal,  to  aay  Ctie  least,  don* 
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which  IS  no  small  nraise.  Some  boiled  asparagus 
came  after  tbls,  and  other  vegetables;  a  saliaJ of 
lettuce,  and  something  else,  which  I  forget,  dr«aoed 
with  a  choice  sauce  ;  a  course  of  sweetmeats  sue. 
oeeded.  and  the  whole  concluded  with  weU-toaated 
cheese^  and  ttrong  ale  of  a  peculiarly  agreeable 
quality.  Being  a  Scotsman,  I  am  not  so  parttcnlar 
about  the  affairs  of  the  table  as  our  southern 
brethren  are  wont  to  be ;  but  I  think,  on  the  whole, 
no  South  Briton  could  have  condemned  the  above 
bill  of  fare ;  espeetally  as  It  cost,  wine  and  all, 
only  about  two  shillings  sterling  a  head.  Indeed! 
^  h^^«  oo  doubt,  that,  great  as  the  Bnglish  are  In 
all  departments  of  culinary  art,  the  French  excel 
even  them  in  what  regards  that  science;  from 
plain  roast  and  boiled,  up  to  the  occult  oalnu 
essences  of  cookery."— p.  ill. 

Of  Parisian  society  and  exhibitions  the 
author  gives  the  following  lively  descrip. 
tion : — 

'*  At  this  time  I  began  to  perceive  In  how  mach 
greater  a  degree  life  Is  devoted  to  light  aaose- 
ment  here  than  in  England  ;  there  is  therefore  a 
larger  demand  throughoat  for  trinkets,  ornamento, 
prinu,  pictures,  and  dress.  The  multitude  of 
print-shops,  of  booths  for  miUfnery,  and  every  thing 
that  administers  to  the  vanity  of  man  and  woman 
kind,  is  unequalled,  in  this  metropolis  of  gaiety 
Much  small  business  is  transacted  In  the  open  air  • 
and  the  banks  of  the  Seine  are  loaded  with  almost 
every  saleable  thing  for  human  accommodation. 
To  (TO  to  seek  for  lions,  therefore.  Is  needless  in 
Pans ;  there  is  as  much  to  amuse,  in  the  corner 
of  every  street,  as  mav  satisfy  a  stranger  for  many 
weeks  without  aspiring  to  any  more  piquant 
diversion.  Drinking  in  novelty,  therefore,  in 
copious  draughts.  I  looked  at  the  passing  myriads 
of  strange  faces,  and  sauntered  from  book-etand  to 
print-stall;  f^om  that  again  to  a  conjuror  who 
swallowed  four  swords  at  once  :  I  then  watched  a 
patient  flshlng.party,  or  endeavoured  to  see  bow 
the  washer-women  washed  In  the  covered  rafts  in 
the  river ;  which  I  soon  detected  was  not  In  eollapa. 
ing  with  the  hand,  but  in  robbing  the  linen  with  a 
soapv  brush  on  a  flat  piece  of  board.  Crossing  bv 
the  Pont  au  Change.  I  deviated  towards  the  centra 
of  Paris ;  and  passed  through  some  streets,  if  such 
they  might  be  called,  of  a  description  that  sur- 
passed  all  my  former  ideas.  Tbe  hideous  dark- 
ness  of  eight  storiea  mourned  over-head;  and 
there  s^med  room  for  two  carriages  merely  to 
grAte  each  other  In  passing  below.  Truly  a  more 
continuous  gloom  I  never  witnessed.  Aay  eecaa 
of  horror,  of  however  deep  die  and  terrible  extent* 
might  bare  taken  place  in  this  dismal  abodc*^-- 
p.  154* 

^ 

Review.— iS^fc/i«*  from  Nature.  By 
John  M*Diamtid.  12mo.  pp.  388, 
Simpkin  and  Marshall.  London.  1830. 
This  veiy  entertaining  volume  exhibits  tbe 
animal  and  the  human  character  in  a  variety 
of  novel  and  attractive  lights.  It  is  divided 
into  two  parts. .  The  first  chiefly  contains 
sketches  of  natural  history^  ilkisttated  by  aa 
appeal  to  facts,  which  cannot  be  penjaed> 
without  exciting  a  considerable  degree  o£ 
interest  The  second  relates  principally  to 
man,  the  variations  in  whose  nature,  modes,^ 
and  habits,  appear  in  the  lives  of  several 
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•  Mividuab^  who  have  lendeied  themselTes 
lemarkable  by  their  sdrentims^  explmtt^ 
er  Deculiahties. 

Tliese  sketches,  bowerer,  are  not  exclu- 
sivdj  confined  either  to  animals  or  human 
beings.  They  occasionally  diverge  into  the 
descriptiTe  region,  and  introduce  us  to 
icen«ry  and  phcesy'to  which  either  na- 
ture or  incidental  drcumstances  have  ini« 
parted  a  more  than  common  interest. 
Among  these  may  be  noticed,  the  Mull  of 
Gallo¥rayy  Langholm  and  its  environs,  and 
the  ^-feined  Gretna  Green.  Works  of  art 
claim  also  a  share  of  the  author's  attention, 
and  even  sports  and  pastimes  are  delineated 
vdth  his  pen. 

Hiese  subjects  taken  in  the  aggregate 
are  thir^-five  in  number,  llie  style  is 
livdy  and  vigorous,  always  wearing  a  pleas- 
ing aspect,  without  being  disturbed  by  any 
p^niliar  strokes  of  humour,  or  attempts  to 
extort  laughter  from  him  who  reads.  Some 
of  the  incidents  recorded,  are  in  themselves 
of  the  comic  character,  but  when  these 
excite  our  smiles,  it  is  to  the  subject,  and 
not  to  the  author,  that  our  risible  mus- 
cles are  indebted  for  their  involuntary  relax- 
ation. 

For  a  large  class  of  readers,  who  will  not 
be  instructed  unless  they  can  be  amused, 
these  sketches  are'  admirably  adapted. 
Mr.  Diarmid  seems  to  have  noticed,  that 
many  v^o  are  professedly  willing  to  learn, 
relactanUy  submit  to  the  acquirement  of 
useful  knowledge  for  its  own  sake,  and  that 
unless  the  book  can  be  set  with  some  attrac- 
tive bait,  the  angler's  ingenuity  will  be 
expended  in  vain. 

We  vrould  not,  however,  be  understood 
to  insinuate,  that  Mr.  Diarmid  has  aban- 
doned the  path  of  sober  truth,  to  furnish 
out  ideal  characters  either  of  animals  or 
men.  Rather,  he  has  made  his  selections 
from  the  variety  which  reality  affords,  and 
confined  his  remarks  to  their  rare  and  more 
distingnishing  features.  Hence,  multitudes, 
who  aim,  in  the  perusal  of  his  book,  at 
nothing  but  amusement,  will  gather  from 
his  sketches,  some  valuable  information  on 
subjects  of  which  it  would  be  disgraceful 
lor  any  one  to  be  wholly  ignorant 

In  a  moral  point  of  view,  these  sketches 
will  bear  the  most  rigorous  scratiny.  We 
have  not  found  an  expression,  which  the 
most  fastidious  need  be  ashamed  to  own, 
or  which,  in  a  mixed  company,  might  not 
with  safety  be  read  aloud.  To  profundity 
of  research  and  sdentific  investigations,  the 
antfior  makes  no  pretensions,  nor  are  his 
narrations  eDCumbered  with  long  and  tedi- 
ous reflections.  Observ^ions  of  this  de*' 
scription  are  in  general  blended  with  the 


incidents,  and  obviously  arise  from  the 
occurrences  detailed.  Many  of  the  anec- 
dotes are  orimnal,and  well  worthy  of  being 
preserved.  They  develop,  in  the  various 
subjects  of  the  sketches,  peculiarities  which 
will  cause  them  to  be  Ions  remembered 
from  the  associations  in  which  they  appear. 
On  the  whole,  it  is  a  volume  so  admirably 
constructed,  that  he  who  reads  for  amuse^ 
ment,  will  insensibly  receive  instruction* 
while  he  who  seeks  information,  cannot  fail 
to  be  entertained  vrith  the  means  provided 
for  his  improvement. 


Review.—^    Gwde   to    the    Practical 
Reading  of  the  Bible,     By    WilUam 
Carpenter.      12mo.  pp,  298.      Ifo^. 
worth,  London,  1830. 
This  little  volume  may  be  considered  as  a 
history  of  the  Bible,  in  miniature ;  and  no 
one  who  examines  its  contents  can  doubt, 
that  a  vast  quantity  of  very  important  mat- 
ter occupies  its  pages.    Wtih  the  various 
subjects  which  it  embodies,  Mr.  Carpenter 
has  been  long  ^miliar;    and    from   our 
acquaintance   with  his  more    voluminous 
publications,  we  expected  here  to  find  com- 

Sression,  as  in  them  we  had  found  detaiK 
for  have  we  any  occasion  to  complain  of 
disappointment.  Of  an  extended  field  we 
are  favoured  with  a  microscopic  view ;  but 
all  its  parts  are  distiiictly  visible,  and  their 
due  proportions,  and  mutual  relations  to 
each  other,  are  well  preserved. 

In  its  general  outune,  this  volume  traces 
the  English  Bible  through  its  numerous 
translations;  suggests  observations  on  the 
reading  and  study  of  its  parts ;  and  con- 
centrates much  argument  in  fitvour  of  its 
authenticity.  To  3iese  important  topics, 
the  author  has  applied  himself  with  com- 
mendable industry,  and  both  in  this,  and 
in  his  larger  work,  on  nearly  the  same  sub- 
jects of  investigation,  we  hail  with  great 
pleasure,  the  result  of  his  inquiries  and 
researches.  Of  such  assbtance  as  lay  with- 
in his  reach,  Mr.  C.  has  readily  availed 
himself,  but  the  work  is  not  destitute  of 
originality. 

It  is,  however,  of  much  less  consequence 
in  our  estimation,  to  know  whether  a  book 
be  original  or  compiled,  than  to  be  con- 
vinced that  it  contains  materials  which  are 
intrinsically  valuable,  from  what  source 
soever  they  may  have  been  derived.  This 
is  a  point,  which,  on  the  present  occasion, 
we  have  fully  ascertained,  and  being  satis- 
fied with  its  steriing  character  and  bene- 
ficial tendency,  we  feel  no  hesitation  in 
strongly  recoounending  it  to  our  readers 
as  a  Enable  publication. 
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J1CVIEW.--1829 :  A  Poem.  By  Edward 
W,  Cox^  author  <if  "  The  Opening  of 
the  Sixth  Seal.**  16mo.  pp,  124. 
Maunder.  London,     1630. 

Tub  page  of  this  small  volume,  which  first 
met  our  sight,  was  the  one  containing  its  dedi- 
cation to  the  Duke  of  Wellington ;  and  such 
was  the  nausea  occasioned  by  this  incipient 
elance,  that  we  felt  a  strong  inclination  to 
throw  dov^  the  book  in  disgust.  What 
events  soever  of  a  political  nature  characterize 
the  departed  year,  we  are  unacquainted  with 
any  legislative  achievement  which  renders 
it  "etemalfy  Hbatrious"  unless  the  ac- 
Gomplishmeot  of  a  measure  that  has  proved 
totally  abortive  in  its  effects,  can  confer 
this  hyperbolical  distinction  on  the  year 
eighteen  hundred  and  twenty-nine. 

The  poem  itself  is  philosophical,  ethical, 
and  satirical ;  and  exnibits  much  accuracy 
of  observation  combined  with  considerable 
strength  of  argument  and  felicity  of  allusion. 
The  daily  increasing  claims  on  our  review 
jdepartment  will  not,  however,  allow  ex« 
tended  space  to  so  small  a  volume.  An 
extract  or  two,  calculated  to  convey  a  iust 
idea  of  its  merits,  and  a  few  brief  notices 
of  its  general  character,  must  suffice. 

Alluding  to  the  departed  year,  the  author 
says: 

'*  Time,  in  bit  giftnt  mtreb^lutth  traced  one  more 
Deep  foetprint  on  EternU^i  dark  ■here. 
Toucb*d  bf  bit  band,  'mid  joy.  and  care,  and  atrife. 
How  many  foviuB  have  started  Into  lITe  1 
And«  'neath  the  mighty  tliadoir  of  hit  wing, 
•How  mftoy  a  enoe-loT'd  one  It  •Inmberinf  : 
Beingt  on  wbom  the  voang  year  sBilled  to  bHglit«— 
Olad  eyet,  now  lock*^  In  everlattinf  nifrht,— 
Kind  beartt,  that  dream 'd  not  of  tbelr  early  tomb,— 
Fair   ebeeka,  now   nonldVlng  in   the  voicelete 

tomb, — 
•Old  friendt,  yonnf  love.tbe  Meeting  and  tbe  blett,— 
Tbe  wite«  tbe  good,  hare  aoogbt  their  place  of  rett, 
Since  trtt,  witb  bope-crown*d  brow  and  promiie 

fair, 
.Tteu  dUtt  Mme  down  to  dwell  wttb  at,  eld  year" 

While  reflecting  on  the  vicissitudes 
^vfaich  may  take  pkice  before  the  lapse  of 
•wiolher  year,  the  writer  feelingly  and 
poetically  obsierves ; — 

'*  Ob  ;  who  will  lav  that  he  will  hear  again. 
That  peal*  of  mlnrled  pleatautneii  and  pain. 
There  will  be  sorrow,  where  io  gladnett  now/— 
A  line  will  be  apon  the  tmooth  fair  brow: 
Yhe  toclal  round  will/re/,  not  xay,  that  one, 
'IPerehanee  tlie  gayett  of  the  gay,  it  gone. 
Before  Uie  hearth  will  be  a  vacant  chair. 
And  the—the  beantlfnl— where  it  the— where  ? 
Woe  will  have  written  somewhat  on  the  cheek, — 
The  strong  will  feel  hit  late  light  foot  more  weak,-- 
Tbe  old  they  will  have  patt'd  away  \  tbe  young.— 
*An  added  tuade  will  on  their  browt  be  flung,— 
Tbe  boy  will  t«ke  tbe  vigour  of  tbe  man,**  &c. 


'   *  AHndhig  (w«  tonpote)  to  the  cuttom  of  ringing 
the  old  year  out,  and  tbe  new  year  io.— Bait. 


Tlie  following  i 
sitioaocc^OL 
"  At  bett  with  111  enough  to  grieve  for  rife,** 

Here 

"  Monotyllabies  affright  tbe  tool  :*'— 
'  Then  all  tbe  earth  gleams  out  in  the  pore  vest.**— > 

The  line  below  exhibits  a  gross  inele- 
gaace  of  language. 

«"E*en   at  you  wlU/  tbe  ekop-faUem  hasba«4 

sighs." 

The  description  of  a  modem  dandy  is 
good,  but  we  liave  not  room  for  it.  Tbe 
poem,  as  a  whole,  abounds  with  beauties 
and  defects ;  but  the  critic  must  be  of  fi 
very  morbid  temperament  who  will  not 
accept  the  former  as  a  ransom  for  the  latter. 
In  a  second  edition  we  beg  to  recommend 
a  revision — more  especially — of  the  punc- 
tuation. 


Review. —  Writings  of  the  Rev.  Williatn 
Tmdal^  pp.  356— Of  John  Frith^  pp. 
re—and  the  History  of  Dr.  Robert 
Barnes,  pp,  48.  Vimo.  ffisbet,  London. 

These' three  articles  are  neatly  printed  and 
eleg^tiy  bound  up  in  one  volume  by  the 
Religious  Tract  Society,  to  whose  exer^ 
tions  the  public  have  of  late  been  much 
indebted  for  many  vsduable  pablications. 

Of  Tindal,  the  writings  are  well  known; 
but  his  translation  of  the  Scriptures,  and 
his  martyrdom  in  1536,  will  more  parti* 
cularly  prevent  his  name  from  ever  being 
forgotten.  His  writings  plainly  show  that 
he  was  a  man  of  strong  mind,  of  lively 
imagination,  and  of  genuine  piety.  Being 
universally  attached  to  tnith,  he  promoted 
the  Reformation  by  all  the  means  id  his 
power.  ITiis  raised  against  him  a  host  of 
eoenries  amongst  the  Papal  hotdes;  but 
nothing  could  damp  his  zeal,  or  shake  the 
resolution  of  his  spirit.  His  style  is  vigor* 
ous  and  mascnline,  partaking  only  in  a 
small  degree  of  that  <yiiaiiitness  and  maon- 
foctured  antithesis  which  mark  tbe  writers 
of  the  age  in  which  he  Uved. 

Of  John  Frith,  the  life  is  botfi  padielie 
and  interesting.  From  the  bands  of  his 
Papal  persecutors  he  might  have  escaped 
wim  impunity,  but  he  nobly  disdained  Io 
have  reconrse  to  expedients  which  his  ceo* 
science  disapproved.  He  therefore  boldly 
appeared  before  the  tribunal  which  pro* 
nooneed  his  condemnation  as  a  heretic, 
and  suffered  at  the  stake,  in  Smith6ekl,  od 
the  4tfa  of  July,  1533.  The  manner  of  his 
death  having  immortalised  ins  name,  has 
given  a  resunection  to  his  writinipi;  and 
these,  his  piefy,  seal,  patience,  and  undaimted 
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connge,  will  cause  to  be  held  in  coDtinued 
remembraDoe. 

Dr.  Robert  Barnes  was  taught  in  the 
same  sdioob  with  Tindal  and  Frith ;  namely, 
fiist  in  that  of  Christ,  and  secondly  in  that 
of  Popery,  to  suffer  for  righteousness'  sake, 
and  to  seal  his  adherence  to  the  docUrines 
of  the  Gospel  with  his  blood.  In  this 
discipline  he  proved  himself  a  gentdne 
ibUower  of  his  Lord  and  Master,  and  ex* 
piled  at  the  stake  in  Smithfieid,  1541. 

Of  these  venerable  men  of  God,  the 
writiogs  are  collected  in  this  volume,  which 
is  lendeied  additionally  interesting  by  the 
memoiES  of  their  lives,  and  by  their  con- 
stmcy  amidst  the  excraciating  agony  of 
the  flames.  Independently  of  the  doctrines 
of  ifae  Refennatioo,  which  these  writings 
anilbimly  inculcate,  they  delineate,  by  a 
kind  of  accident,  the  characteis  of  those 
monsieis  in  human  form,  which  were 
gepeiated  and  nurtured  by  popish  fana- 
ticism daring  that  ever  memorable  period. 

Hie  woits  of  the  British  Reformers,  now 
publishing  by  the  Religious  Tract  Society, 
wiUy  when  completed,  enhance  the  value, 
and  ornament  the  appeiirance  of  every 
Christiam  library :  ana  rich  in  theological 
treasure  roust  he  that  collection  of  bM>ks, 
among  which  this  volume  deserves  only  the 
lowest  place. 


R&viEW. — Memoir  of  the  Controvert^ 
respecting  the  Three  Heavenfy  Wit- 
iMsseSy  (t  John  v.  7.)  including  Critical 
Notices  of  the  principal  Writers  on  both 
tades  of  the  Discussion,  By  Criticus, 
^2mo.  pp.  260.  Holdsworth  ^  BaU, 
London,   1830. 

EvxRT  reader  acqusunted  with  theology, 
commentaries,  and  biblical  criticism,  is 
wdl  aware,  that,  firom  tlie  period  of  the 
Reibrmation  to  the  present  time,  the 
authenticity  of  1  John  v.  7.  "  There  are 
three  that  bear  record  in  heaven,  the 
Father,  the  Word,  and  the  Holy  Ghost," 
has  been  a  subject  of  learned  disputation. 
On  each  side  of  the  question  many  pious 
and  Jearoed  men  have  employed  their 
pens,  and  adduced  their  arguments;  but 
with  some  few  exceptions,  neither  party  has 
been  able  to  convince  the  other,  and,  as  a 
iBtDial  consequence,  the  legitimacy  of  the 
text  still  remains  undecided. 

Of  this  cotttroveray,  its  progress^  and 
advocates,  Criticus,  in  this  volume,  pro- 
fiesaes  lo  give  the  history ;  hut  his  design 
win  best  appear  in  his  own  words. 

-  It  i«  tb«  ffbj««t  of  this  blitorfcftl  memoir  to 
•rrMia  a  brivf  tiew  of  tbU  interesting  discastion. 
It  It  not  the  intention  of  the  Author,  to  bring  for- 
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ward  nil  that  bat  been  «aid  on  botb  tidee.  for 
that  would  require  volume*;  but  to  notice  the 
principal  point*  In  the  debate,  the  partlea  who 
hare  engaged  in  it,  the  tubJecU  into  which  the 
controreriy  hae  diverged,  and  the  state  in  which 
the  matter  now  appears  to  stand.''— p.  2. 

Having  stated  the  point  at  issue,  the 
author  refers  to  various  ancient  manuscripts 
in  which  the  disputed  passage  either  is,  or 
is  not  found,  and  then  selects  from  the 
writings  of  numerous  learned  divines,  an 
epitome  of  the  reasons  which  induced  them 
to  espouse  that  side  of  the  question  in  be- 
half of  which  their  names  appear. 

On  weighing  with  impartiality  the  ai^u- 
ments  advanced  on  each  side,  the  balance 
most  decidedly  preponderates  against  the 
authenticity  of  the  text;  though,  if  an 
interpolation,  it  is  admitted  to  be  of  great 
antiquity;  nor  can  it  be  denied,  that  many 
plausible  reasons  may  be  urged  in  favour 
of  its  legitimacy.  The  objections,  however, 
which  press  against  these  reasons,  appear 
too  formidable  to  be  either  demolished  or 
resisted;  and  the  evidence  adduced  in 
support  of  them,  and  to  prove  that  the 
passage  is  surreptitious,  cannot  fail  to 
shake  the  confidence  of  every  reader,  who 
calmly  surveys  the  history,  progress,  and 
present  state  of  the  controversy. 

This  volume  is  rendered  essentially  va- 
luable, by  compressing,  within  a  narrow 
compass,  the  essence  of  w^hat  the  various 
disputants  have  advanced  on  each  side, 
and  furnishbg  the  reader  at  one  glance 
with  a  more  distinct  view  than  his  own 
researches,  during  several  months  of  close 
application,  and  an  examination  of  books 
difficult  of  access,  would  be  able  to 
procure. 

In  the  estimation  of  many,  the  authen- 
ticity of  this  passage  may  appear  of  more 
Importance. than  it  does  in  (hat  of  others. 
The  doctrine  which  it  contains  can  be  most 
satisfactorily  proved  from  very  numerous 
passages  of  scripture,  which  have  never 
been  disputed.  No  advantage  therefore, 
can  be  derived  from  one  that  is  suspected 
of  being  spurious.  But  when  instead  of 
mere  suspicion,  strong  evidence  of  ille- 
gitimacy appears,  it  cannot  be  retained 
without  doing  a  serious  injury  to  the  cause 
it  was  injudiciously  intended  to  serve. 

In  this  light  it  has  been  viewed  by 
Criticus,  who  enters  fully  into  the  merits 
of  the  conUx)versy,  and  with  much  tem- 
perance, and  fidelity,  quotes  his  authorities, 
and  then  leaves  his  readers  to  draw  their 
own  conclusions.  It  is  a  book,  with  the 
perusal  of  which  we  have  been  much  gia- 
tified;  and  to  such  individuals  as  feel  an 
interest  in  the  subject  of  debate,  but  who 
have  not  an  opportunity  of  knowing  all 
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that  may  be  advanced  on  the  occasion,  it 
will  communicate  a  consideiable  poition  of 
valuable  infonnation. 


Rev  I  EW.~C<mverf  of  iems  t^xm  Compora- 

tivt  Chrow^ogy  and  General  History, 

from  the  Creatum  of  the  World  to  the 

Birth   of    Christ,      i2mo,    pp,   480. 

Longman,  London.    1830. 

A  KNOWLEDGE  of  the  subjccts  discussed  in 
the  present  volume,  is  an  aoauisition  of  the 
first  importance  to  the  youthml  mind,  and 
any  attempt  to  simplify  the  means  by  which 
it  is  engrafted  on  infantile  capacities  de- 
serves the  highest  praise.  History  is  the 
key-stone  of  wisdom,  without  which  the 
expansive  arch  of  human  science  and 
learning  would  be  little  more  than  a  cnimb- 
ling  mini 

The  origin  of  the  world,  the  progress  of 
society,  the  rise  and  fall  of  empires,  and 
the  various  grades  of  rational  beings  un- 
folded to  the  student  in  his  regular  descent 
along  the  stream  of  time,  communicate 
such  comprehensive  ideas  of  man^-of  the 
world  he  inhabits— and  of  <'  that  Unseen 
Power  which  governs  all  below,*'  as  can 
alone  render  the  theories  of  science  prac- 
tically useful,  and  the  reasonings  of  phi- 
losophers universal  in  their  application. 
They  likewise  give  the  mind  that  tone  and 
enei^  which  fit  its  possessor  to  mingle  in 
social  intercourse  with  his  fellows;  and 
afford  a  powerful  stimulus  to  action,  arising 
from  the  conviction  that  every  man  forms 
a  part  of  the  vast  multitude  by  whose  united 
exertions,  under  Providence,  the  mighty 
purposes  of  human  existence  are  fulfilled. 

The  volume  under  review  embodies  all 
the  louiing  events  of  general  history,  from 
the  creation,  to  the  nativity  of  Christ ;  and 
the  catechetical  method  adopted  by  the 
author  will  perhaps  recommend  it  to  the 
favour  of  the  young.  We  are  not,  how- 
ever, in  this  instance  very  fitvourably  dis- 
posed towards  the  clumsy  mode  of  queiition 
and  answer :  it  seems  to  employ  consi- 
derably more  verbiage  than  is  necessary, 
and  to  distract  that  method  and  regularity 
so  essentially  necessary  to  the  study  of 
history.  More  information,  it  is  possible, 
may  be  given,  and  a  greater  number  of 
facts  elicited,  in  a  dialogue  than  in  a  con- 
tinuous narrative ;  but  events  and  incidents 
will,  in  the  former,  be  unavoidably  isolated, 
and  the  style  will  be  altogether  too  digressive. 

As  a  source  of  rational  amusement  the 
present  work  is  unexceptionable ;  but  as  a 
vehicle  of  souikI  instruction,  it  is  perhaps 
amenable  to  censure.  A  person  may  rove 
through  an  extensive  garden,  to  delight  and 


refine  his  mind  by  a  desultory  contempla- 
tion  of  floral  bouity;  bat  if  he  desires 
any  thing  beyond  the  gratificatioD  of  the 
moment,  he  will  methcMdise  his  research, 
and  anange  the  various  florescences  io  such 
a  manner  that  he  may  be  able  to  recal 
them  to  his  memory,  and  discriminate  al 
leisure. 

Some  leni^  is,  however,  doe,  from  die 
critic  to  every  author.  The  latter  bas  ma- 
nifold difficulties  to  enooanter  in  the  com- 
pilation of  his  work ;  and,  if  it  be  of  mudi 
magnitude,  he  will  himself  perceive  ds* 
in  his  performance,  vrhea  it  b 
ap  too  late  to  remedy  them.  Hie 
ibility  of  human  opinion  should  induce 
every  censor  to  mak  with  modemtioo; 
since  his  own  iaeas  on  any  particular 
subject  may  be  equally  crude  with  those 
he  is  disposed  to  reprehend.  The  loca- 
lities of  the  present  day,  also^  have  an 
undue  and  imperceptible  influence  oa  the 
judgment;  and  a  condemned  volume  has 
freqtiently,  after  no  great  length  of  time, 
become  popular  and  »lmired. 

It  is,  however,  but  just  to  state,  that  in 
reference  to  these  ^  Conversations,'*  the 
method  is  the  only  ground  of  objection ; 
and  we  readily  conceive,  that  there  is  some 
difference  of  opinion  respecting  dialogue. 
When  used  cum  vivA  vode,  there  can  be  no 
question  of  its  utility;  but  whether  a 
written  conversation  can  be  generally  useful 
will  admit  a  doubt,  since  the  writer  cannot 
anticipate  all  the  difficulties  vrhich  the 
pupil  will  have  to  encounter,  and  what  is  a 
sumcient  explanation  to  one  child,  is  ob- 
scure to  another,  and  perfectly  unintelligible 
to  a  third. 

The  talent  of  the  author  vre  have  not  the 
remotest  intention  of  calling  in  question. 
The  work  is  elegantly  written,  as  the  fol- 
lowing brief  remarks  relative  to  ancient 
Rome  will  sufficiently  show : — 

**  Wc  biiT«  traced  the  RomaD  power  tbreagh  all 
Its  fradatfoDS.  ratainglttelf  from  a  neit  of  wretched 
butt,  the  hiding  place  of  a  horde  of  wiM  tMtnditri, 
to  a  splendid  city.  iMaetlnirtts  philoMpben,  states. 
men,  and  warriors,  and  nvfng  laws  tii  the  whole 
of  the  known  world.  Bat  It  had  now  nearly 
reached  that  point  from  which  we  have  already 
seen  that  all  irlory  mast  necessarily  decay.  Rome 
only  wanted  her  ehlef  to  be  crowned  with  Imperial 
dignity,  to  laise  her  grandeur  to  the  highest  pitch  ; 
and  this  climax  of  her  magnificence  was  fast  ap- 
proaching. But,  alas  I  like  the  princess  in  the 
Eastern  ule.  when  she  had  seised  the  gorgeous 
enchanted  dUdem,  and  bound  It  ronnd  her  brow. 
It  onlv  elittered  fur  a  moment  ere  scorching  fires 
darted  through  her  brain,  and  she  sank  a  rictlm  to 
her  own  Inordinate  vanity  and  ambition.  Soch 
was  the  destiny  of  Rome:  unwarned  by  the  fate 
of  her  once  brilliant  rivals,  Greece  and  Carthnfe, 
ana  unconscious  of  her  danger,  she  plunged  Into  the 
abyss  ;  and,  like  them,  was  doomed  soon  to  Income 
the  mere  ghost  of  her  former  self."— p.  484. 

"  We  are  geoeraHy  apt  to  view  ancient  Rome 
through  a  false  medium  ;  for  the  eloquence  nf  bet 
poets  and  historians  so  completely  iutozlcales  the 
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«  JudgBMiit*  that  we 
tmd  «•  cABBoC  MDMra  wh«t  th^y  praite.  Thdr 
tfctiM  U  also  now  utDetloatd  by  tbe  antbority  of 
Upe;  mad  m  wnj  ftw  eood«Mand  to  take  tb« 
UwM»  of  jodsing  for  tbemtoWM,  their  opiniout 
haw  passM  eorrontly  through  tbe  world,  and  have 
been  often  adopted  without  the  •iichtcst  ezami. 
aatioB."— pw  d6C 

In  Bonie  respects  tbe  style  of  these 
'^  ConvenatioDs''  may  be  too  refined  for 
the  yontlifiil  capacity.  They  will,  how- 
eftfy  be  useful  in  the  bands  of  a  judicious 
teacher,  and  they  present  maqy  attractions 
fcr  the  adult  reader. 


Rbtikw. — A  T<^)OKrttj>kical  and  Hktor 
rical  Account  (f  Wainfleet,  Sfc,  in  the 
County  iff  Lincoln,  iy  Edmund  Old- 
fold.  Svo.  pp.  370.  Longman.  London. 
1829. 
Tbis  book  is  inteiestiDg  principally  to  the 
antiquarian,  yet,  being  a  work  of  high 
antborityy  it  is  entitled,  for^oocasional  refo- 
renoe,  to  a  place  in  every  extensive  Ubraiy. 
We  are  not  very  solicitous  to  know  whether 
a  nondescript  piece  of  copper  is  a  coin  of 
the  Claudian  era,  or  an  old  halfjpenny  that 
had  been  dipped  in  vitrid,  and  deposited 
in  the  ncinage  of  some  feudal  ruin  by  a 
raischievoos  schoollxnr.  Perhaps  this  in- 
diflereoce  to  the  study  of  antiquities  may 
be  traced  to  the  following  fkct. — Some 
time  since,  in  a  neighbourhood  where 
Roman  remains  had  lecentlv  been  disco- 
vered, curiosity  leading  one  of  our  (ratemity 
lo  visit  the  haJlowed  spot,  he  was  ^ewn, 
amongst  other  things,  an  uncouthly  shaped 
vessel  containing  an  acid  fluid ;  this,  it  was 
said,  had  been  found  in  an  oven,  under  a 
layer  of  tesselta,  and  no  doubt  was  enter- 
tained of  its  gr»t  age.  Sage  speculations 
were  afloat  hi  some  days,  till,  unfortu- 
naldy,  the  woman  of  the  house  caught  sight 
^  the  relic,  and  instantly  claimed  it,  as  a 
bottle  of  goosebeny  vinegar  deposited  in 
ibe  oven  by  her  own  hands. 

Whilst  glancmg  over  this  volume,  we 
were  much  amused  with  the  quaint  epi- 
taphs, and  interesting  fragments  of  history, 
which  lie  dispersed  through  it.  Some  of 
these  are  extracted  for  the  r^er's  entertain, 
ment. 

In  the  cfaureh  of  Burgh,  a  small  market- 
town  four  miles  from  Wainfleet,  is  the  fol- 
lowing inscription  in  latin  hexameters,  on 
aplate  of  brass: — 

Who  liee  here  ?  Leonard  Palmer.  Oentleman. 
Who  was  hie  dear  wife  >  Catherine. 
Who hia  heir?  ChriBtopher»  (to  whom  Anne  waa 

Barried.) 
Who  hie  other  eon  ?  Robert. 
How  aaiiy  dauf hters  bad  he  2  Three, 
KSsabctb,  Mary,  and  Helen. 
Do  they  eaTTive  ?  They  do. 
Do  yoo  in4)«ire  where  the  soul  of  the  deceased  it  ? 
Dooblleae  U  bae  louKht  Ihe  itars.*'— p.  9i. 


The  following,  taken  ftom  Addlethorpe 
Church,  is  peifaaps  as  beautifol,  as  the  one 
just  cited  is  quaint  and  ludicrous. 

**Let  not  this  marble  bound  the  lutpector't  eye« 
Here  aleept  hie  duet,  but  not  hie  memory : 
gtonet  may  preierve  hit  name,  battUU  there  mO 
More  lasting  tombs  in  the  •orrivor's  breasts. 
The  sacred  actions  of  men  good  and  Just. 
Bter  send  forth  sweet  lavoor  from  the  duet.*' 

p.l«7. 

Speaking'  of  the  church  of  Braytoft,  the 
author  says, — 

**  Above  the  arch  which  opens  into  the  chanoel, 
is  a  painting,  repreeentf nf  the  Spanish  Armada, 
under  thefl|rure  of  a  dragon.  At  each  eomer  a 
portion  of  terra  flrma  is  vlaible.  on  which  are  in- 
scribed Anglice,  Scotland,  Hibemia,  France. 
Ships  of  war  are  stationed  oiTthe  different  coasts, 
and  on  that  of  Bnglaad,  the  royal  sUndard  is  dis- 
pia\red.  baring  on  its  left  three  forts,  and  on  its 
right  a  body  of  troops.  Robert  Stephenson  is 
inscribed  at  the  bottom.  Below  are  the  following 
lines. 

'Spaine*s  proud  Armado  with  great  strength  and 

power. 
Great  Britalns  state  came  gapeing  to  devour 
This  Dragon's  guts  like  Pbaroas  scattered  boast 
Lay  splitt  and  drown*d  upon  tbe  Irish  coast 
For  4  elgbt-seore  save  too  ships  sent  from  Spaine 
But  twenty^flve  scarce  sound  retum*d  again.' 

'  Non  Nobis  Domlne.^*'— p.  124. 

In  his  agricultural  view  of  Lincolnshire, 
the  author  makes  the  following  sensible  and 
acute  observations. 

"  In  no  part  of  England  has  there  been  less  Im- 
provements in  the  mode  of  cultivation.  Tbis  may 
possibly  be  attributed  in  a  great  measure  to  the 
natural  fertility  of  tbe  soil,  the  truth  of  the  obser- 
vation being  incontrovertible,  that  where  nature 
has  been  the  most  bountiful  of  her  gifts,  the  exer- 
tions of  man,  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  are 
generally  the  least  conspicuous  ;  and  that  we  are 
most  Indebted  for  tbe  advancement  of  agriculture, 
to  those  who  have  been  placed  in  situations  where 
the  sterility  of  the  sol)  has  made,  on  human  skUl 
and  industry,  a  demand  of  tbe  most  imperious  aod 
urgent  necessity.**— p.  303. 

In  the  appendix  we  find  a  very  interest* 
ing  account  of  the  Miracle  Plays,  or  Mys- 
teries, first  known  in  England .  in  the  time 
of  Edward  the  First*  As  it  will  be  inte- 
resting to  every  reader,  we  give  it  at  length. 

«*  The  term  '  Miracle  Playt'  seems  suflldently 
appropriate  i  but  the  propriety  of  the  other  deslg. 
nation,  '  Mystery,'  is  not  so  apparent.  It  appears 
to  have  originated  from  the  French  *  metier,*  or. 
as  it  was  spelt  in  former  timet,  *  meatier,*  trade ; 
in  which  sense  it  wae  used  by  our  forefathers, 
when,  to  designate  a  craft  or  trade,  they  used  the 
words  '  art  and  mystery.'  As  these  miracle  plays, 
which  appear  to  have  been  performed  at  least  onee 
a  year  in  every  great  city,  were  always  enacted  by 
the  Incorporated  trades,  it  seems  most  probable 
that  the  term,  originally  used  to  signify  tbe  trades 
themselves,  in  proceiis  of  time  came  to  designate 
their  performance.  The  rules  of  tbe  various  incor- 
porated companies  throughout  the  kingdom  have 
many  references  to  their  enacting  these  miracle 
plays,  and  in  the  laws  of  nearly  ail  the  guilds  of 
Newcastle  this  clause  is  inserted.^'  None  shall 
fail  being  at  the  setting  forth  of  the  procession  on 
Corpus  Christi  Day,  on  pain  of  forfeiting  one 
pound  of  wax ;  and  each  brother  shall  pay  six 
pennies  to  the  procession  and  play,  yearly.'  These 
performances  were  always  in  the  open  air;  a  large 
cart,  bearing  a  raised  platform,  was  the  stage,  and 
upon  thN  the  gratuitous  aetore  strutted  their  short 
hour.     JSach  cart,  with   ttf  . appropriate   actors. 
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dirftwn  bj  ttrong  b«rteB«iind  frtetdoi  by  minstrels, 
anJ  a  banner  oa  which  wan  iiitcribed  the  name  of 
tbe  pire«  to  be  performed,  took  its  place  lii  the 
proceMion ;  tbe  clergy  of  the  elty,  lu  their  oioet 


splendid  array,  going  before,  they  thus  paraded 
through  the  princl|ial  streets.  Arriving  at  the 
place  of  dettlnatloD,  proclamation  was  made  by 
the  criers,  of  indulgences  of  so  manY  days  to  all 


the  devout  attendants,  and  denaneiatlons  of  pen- 
ance against  all  who  should  bv  brawling,  or  thier- 
Sng,  or  rioting  of  any  kind,  dlstarb  the  intended 
performance  ;  and  then,  silence beingoommanded, 
the  first  piece  in  order  commenced*  The  Whitson 
Plays  of  Chester  occupied  the  whole  week,  and  the 
Corpus  Christ!  of  Coventry  seem  to  have  been  as 
.long.  Those  performed  in  London  frequently 
lasted  longer ;  and  a  series  of  performances,  com- 
mencing with  the  *  Creation/  and  ending  with  the 

*  Ascension.*  were  played  on  ClerkenwelUgreeo, 
towards  the  close  oi  Richard  II.*s  reign,  by  the 

.different  fraternities  of  the  city,  which  lasted 
fonrteen  days.  £aeh  company  appears  to  have 
had  its  appropriate  play,  the  expenses  for  the  per- 
formance of  which,  including  ■  dresses  and  pro- 
perties,' together  with  a  tolerable  sum  for  ale  and 
wine,  to  enable  the  performers  to  go  through  their 
parts  with  spirit,  were  all  defrayed  out  of  the  com- 
mon stock.  Many  singular  snd  laughable  items 
occur  in  the  old  account  books  of  these  companies 
such  as « a  kyrtel,  a  rosary,  and  a  boke  of  prayers, 
for  oure  ladye  ;  a  cape  and  mittre,  and  mass-book, 
for  ye  bascbope  in  ye  temple  of  Heirnsaleme ;  three 
cap  pes,  mayde  Saracin-wise,  for  ye  three  kynges 
of  ye  East.'  Nor  are  the  entries  less  ludicrous 
that  relate  to  the  apparelling  of  the  angels  and 
devils,  who,  much  to  the  delight  and  edification  of 
our  simple-minded  forefathers,  had  also  no  unim- 
portant part  to  perform  in  these  mysteries.  The 
•ngelio  wardrobe  was  very  expensive  ;  for  we 
meet  with  '  mantles  of  saye,  (a  rich  silk.)  pondered 
with  gold  starres  ;*  '  crownes  of  fyne  gold  double 

Sit;' besides  *  wings  well  payntede,  and  cheve- 
res,  (wigs)  of  curled  silke.*  The  apparel  of 
Bathanus  and  his  company  were  of  lesser  cost ;  *  a 
hnde  of  blacke  serge  wvthe  a  payre  of  crookit 
bomys'  was,  however.  Indispensable,  and  a  goodly 
assortment  of  fire-forks,  books,  chains,  and  man- 
tles, *  depayntede  with  flames,*  was  always  pro- 
vided. 

"  The  most  ancient  miracle  play  now  extant  is 
the  *  Descent  Into  Hell,*  the  subject  of  which  is  said 
to  be  taken  from  the  apocryphal  book,  so  mneh 
admired  among  our  ancestors,  the  Gospel  of  Nico- 
demus.  The  interlocutors  are— Christ,  Sathan, 
the  Porter.  Adam,  Bve,  Abram,  David,  Moses,  and 
-John  the  Baptist.  It  commences  with  ar  prologue-* 

"  •  All  herkeneth  to  me  now, 
A  strife  wel  I  tellen  you 
Of  Jhesn  and  of  Sathan 
When  Jbesu  was  to  helle  vgan 
For  to  thenceforth  feche  a)l  hys 
And  bringen  tbem  to  Paradys.* 

'*  It  then  proceeds  to  recount  the  names  of  those 
who, '  sitbe  Adam  and  Bve  the  appel  ete,*  had  been 
carried  away  by  Sathan,  Including,  according  to 

•  the  strange  belief  of  the  times,  all  the  patriarchs 
and  prophets;  then,  reciting  the  various  prophecies 
of  deliverance,  It  concludes,  *  As  ve  now  shall 
see.'  Then  Ciirist  advances,  and  declares  what  he 
lias  done  for  the  redemption  of  mankind,  and  his 
intention  to  open  the  gates  of  bell,  and  Aet  free  all 
those  that  believe  on  him.  Sathan  at  this  starts 
up,  and  protests  against  it.  A  long  colloqov 
follows,  which  ends  in  the  porter  at  the  gate  throw*, 
ing  Aiwn  the  keys  and  running  away.  Christ 
enters  and  is  thus  addressed  by  Adam  :— 

*<*  Welcome  Lord  Godde  of  londe 
Ooddes'  Sonne  and  Goddes  sonde 
Welcome  Lorde  mot  thou  bee 
Tbatte  thou  wilt  us  come  and  see. 
Lorde  as  thou  art  come  to  us 
Bringe  us  out  of  thys  lothed  boiise— 
Tiorde  wottest  thou  who  I  am  ? 
•  Thou  me  shaped  of  earth,  Adam.' 

"Then  Eve,  and  all  the  patriarchs  aud  pto- 


phets.  offer  similar  prayers  and  are  answered  by 

assurances  of  deliverance ;  thev  are  led  oat ;  ami 
tiie  piece  concludes  with  the  following  pctltlotts 
.offered  on  behalf  uf  the  performers  and  their  andl- 
enoe  ;» 

"  ■  Lorde !  for  thy  mickle  grace 
Orante  us  alle  in  beven  a  place 
Let  us  never  be  forloreo 
For  now  since  Christ  yeorea 
O !  bring  out  of  hell's  pine 
Us  O  Lorde,  and  alle  of  thine 
And  give  as  grace  to  live  aud  ende 
-   In  thy  fiance,  and  to  H^ren  wend."* 

Appendix,  pp.  8—10. 

Having  already  exceeded  the  limits  we 
had  assigned  for  this  review,  we  can  only 
add,  that  the  illustrations  are  numeroas  and 
of  a  veiy  superior  character,  and  that  this 
volume  is  a  valuable  accessioD  to  antiqua- 
rian  records. 


Review. — A  Concite  Syitem  of  Mathe^ 
matict.  By  AUxanaer  Ingramy  Au^ 
thor  of  '*  Elements  of  Eueitdy"  ^c. 
12/110.  pp.  384.  Smtpkin,  Londorty 
1830. 

If  the  lovers  of  indeterminate  analy«s,  and 
the  differential  calculus,  could  but  perceive 
the  look  of  despair  with  vrliich  a  school- 
boy glances  at  their  ''  Concise  Systems," 
they  would  surely  deem  it  expedient  to 
subdivide  the  Mathematics  into  their  seve-^ 
ral  departments,  and  form  a  separate  trea- 
tise of  each.  We  have  ourselves  a  vivid 
remembrance  of  ''that  dark  day,"  when 
the  ferula  assumed  an  appearance  unusu- 
ally terrible^  as  it  pointed  out  to  os,  for 
the  first  time,  Hutton*s  Course  of  Mathe- 
matics. A  quadratic  equation  seemed  no- 
thing less  than  a  Tartarean  depth,  into 
which  no  one  could  look,  without  sensations 
of  dizziness  and  horror. 

Seriatim :  Mr.  Ingram's  compilation  is 
one  of  much  merit,  and  has  eviaently  laid 
heavy  contributions  on  his  time  and  talents ; 
but  it  certainly  does  form  too  large  a  vo- 
lume for  the  use  of  schools,  or  of  students 
generally ;— to  use  a  vulgar  s^ing—f  Aere 
is  too  much  of  a  good  thing.  Ttie  budding 
energies  of  a  boy*s  mind  are  blighted  at 
the  first  approach  of  these  formidable  trea- 
tises. 

The  eye  of  the  pupil  is  arrested  by  the 
size  of  the  volume,  and  he  is  dejected,  as 
he  thinks  of  the  time  that  must  elapse  before 
he  can  master  it— and,  consequently,  before 
he  can  become  a  wise  man. 

It  is  our  conviction,  that  youth  may  be 
educated  by  steam  to  nearly  as  much  pur- 
pose as  at  our  public  schools.  The  same 
monotonous  routine  of  studies  is  adopted 
for  every  boy,  whatever  may  be  his  future 
prospects  and  destination  in  life.  This  cir- 
cumstance has  frequently  given  rise  to  laugh- 
able absurdities  -.—Among  our  school  ac- 
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*  »***^^^»#^  » 


qmintaiioes  were  three  bojfs,  since  grown 
up  to  manbood,  and  now  settled,  the  6ist 
as  a  baker,  the  aeoood  a  tailor,  and  the 
third  a  pastry  cook.  The  baker  spoils 
entj  thing  by  his  attachm^t  to  geometri- 
cal pcogresBtoa ;  the  tailor,  while  measuring 
a  oofltomer  for  a  pair  of  small-clothes,  de- 
scants too  learnedly  on  the  centre  of  gra- 
Tity;  and  the  pastry  cook  wastes  all  his 
energies  in  an  endeavoar  to  solve  the  trisec- 
tion  of  an  angle  (q.  e.  d.)  in  a  penny  tart 

How  great  soever  the  commendations  we 
are  indmed  to  bestow  on  Mr.  Ingram's 
book  en  magsef  we  should  have  felt  more 
gratification  at  seeing  separate  well-ar- 
ranged treatises  on  the  different  subjects  to 
which  it  refers.  For  even  admitting  that 
a  boy  requires  a  knowledge  of  them  all,  he 
would  more  readily  obtain  that  knowledge 
from  a  number  of  small  books,  each  con- 
fined to  one  department  of  the  science, 
than  from  a  volume  condensing  the  whole 
dide  of  the  mathematics.  There  is,  how. 
ever,  a  more  powerful  argument  in  favour  of 
distinct  treatises  on  the  various  subjects  of 
education,  than  the  one  last  mentioned. 
Scholastic  instruction  is  intended  to  be 
preparatory  to  a  youth's  entrance  into  the 
world,  and  should  therefore  be  conducted 
with  the  closest  possible  reference  to  bis 
future  station  and  occupations:  conse- 
4)nent]y  no  branch  of  learning  should,  at 
this  important  period,  be  pressed  upon  his 
notice,  bat  such  as  is  likely  to  be  practi- 
cally usefid.  For  though  to  instruct  an 
embiyo  doctor  in  the  management  of  fluX' 
ims  might  be  witty,  it  would  be  usele»s. 
And  coirid  any  thing  be  more  absurd,  than 
to  teach  a  draper,  whose  daily  employment 
coosisis  in  measuring  gauze  and  '*  fine-spun 
wind/'  the  mensuration  of  solids  ? 


Review. — Brief  Memoriah  of  Jean  Fre- 
deric Oberlin^  Pastor  of  Waldbach  in 
Alsace ;    and  of  Aupute    Baron    de 
Staely  HoUseini  SfC.    By  the  Rev.  Tho- 
mas   Sims,  A,  M.      12mo,    pp,   190. 
Nisbet,  London,  1830. 
Ijr  our  number  for  Febroaiy  last,  **  Me- 
moirs of  John  Frederic  Oberlin,"   in  an 
octavo  vc^ine  of  372  pages,  passed  under 
our  review.    The  present  work  coiitains 
condensed  memorials  of  the  same  indefati- 
gable  and  pious  divine ;  and  from  its  port- 
able siae,  it  may  be  more  within  the  reach 
of  many  readers,  than  the  larger  account  to 
which  we  refer.    A  memoir  of  this  venera- 
ble man  can  never  assume  too  many  forms, 
or  be  too  widely  circulated. 

John  Frederic  Oberlin,  was  aa  eminent 
protestant  minister,  by  whose  zeal,  piety. 


peiveverance,  and  example,  the  villages, 
dmrehes,  and  territory  of  two  parishes, 
which  had  been  desolated  by  the  despotic 
intolerance  of  Louis  XIV.  and  XV.,  were 
restored  to  comparative  prosperity,  and  the 
gathering  population  enjoyed  the  word  of 
life.  It  would  be  no  great  compliment  to 
any  biographer  to  say,  that  he  had  placed 
the  character  of  Oberlin  in  an  amiable  light. 
Something  bordering  on  satanic  ingenuity, 
would  be  required,  to  give  it  any  other 
aspect;  and  even  then,  the  writer  would 
gam  no  credit,  except  among  those  who 
never  heard  of  his  name. 

The  more  prominent  features  of  charac- 
ter which  distinguish  Hhis  extraordinary 
man,  Mr.  Sims  has  comprised  within:  a 
narrow  compass,  but  the  memorials  are  suf- 
ficiently extended,  to  display  his  worth,  and 
to  hold  him  up  to  all  gospel  ministers,  as . 
an  example  worthy  of  their  imitation.  We 
must  not,  however,  forget,  that  what  was 
said  of  the  celebrated  Richard  Baxter,  may 
be  applied  to  Oberlin—"  Men  of  bis  sta- 
ture are  not  to  be  drawn  in  miniature." 

Of  Baron  de  Stael,  the  memorial  is  ren- 
dered particularly  interesting,  by  the  supe- 
rior talents  of  his  mother,  tlie  exile  and 
persecution  which  the  family  endured,  and 
by  his  own  personal  piety.  lie  was  born 
in  1790,  and  died  in  1827,  rich  in  good 
works,  if  not  full  of  days ;  leaving  behind 
him  a  name  which  Christianity  will  enrol 
on  the  records  of  her  triumphs,  among  the 
great  and  the  honourable  of  the  earth. 

Prefixed  to  these  two  memoirs,  is  an 
introductory  sketch  of  the  history  of  Chris- 
tianity in  France.  This  is  given  in  a  veiy 
condensed  manner.  It  is  a  mere  outline 
of  prominent  events  and  vicissitudes ;  but 
to  multitudes  of  pious  readers,  this  will 
communicate  all  tne  infbrmatioQ  they  re- 
quire. 

An  appendix,  which  concludes  the  vo- 
lume, states  compendiously,  the  condition  of 
protestantism  in  France;  and  also  enu- 
merates the  means  that  h&ve  been  adopted 
for  the  difiusion  of  useful  knowledge,  and 
the  spread  of  vital  Christianity.  These 
desirable  objects  meet  with  many  serious 
obstructions  arising  from  various  causes, 
some  of  which,  nothing  but  patience  and 
perseverance  can  overcome.  Numerous 
and  formidable,  however,  as  they  are,  the 
.zeal  and  pious  exertions  of  Oberlin,  and 
Baron  de  Stael,  prove  that  they  are  not 
insurmountable.  Much  has  been  done 
through  their  instraroentality,  add  the  brief 
account  recorded  in  this  neat  and  useful 
volume,  furnishes  a  pleasing  intimation  that 
faithful  ministers  are  not  permitted  to  la- 
bour in  vain. 
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Rbtiew.— 7%«  Yowng  Wankren'  Cm>e, 
and  other  Tales,  By  the  Author  of  ^  The 
ChUdren't  Fire-eUkr  \%mo.  pp.  316. 
Whittaker^  London.  1830. 

There  is  a  more  than  common  Rhare  of 
iDcident  in  this  volume ;  and  what  is  still 
more  praiseworthy,  the  ramifications  are  all 
enli^ed  on  the  side  of  virtue,  economy, 
and  moral  propriety.  The  style  is  full  of 
life  and  sprightliness,  and  a  bustling  kind 
of  activity  is  kept  up  throusfaout  the  whole. 
The  characters  introduced  are  at  once 
numerous  and  diversified,  and  each  sus- 
tains the  nirt  assigned  m  a  becoming 
manner.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that 
all  the  tales  are  the  ofipring  of  imagination, 
but  it  cannot  be  deniea,  that  the  soil  which 
gave  them  birth  is  rich  in  fertility.  In  no 
part  that  we  have  noticed,  is  any  outrage 
committed  on  nature.  Ibey  will  amuse, 
but  not  mislead,  and  inculcate  useful  les- 
sons without  seeming  to  teach  them. 

The  design  of  the  writer  seems  to  be,  to 
entertain  the  young,  who  may  be  found  in 
the  latitudes  which  lie  between  six  and 
fourteen.  Even  beyond  this,  these  tales 
may  charm  a  gloomy  hour;  and,  read 
aloud  by  an  adult,  by  gaining  the  attention 
of  the  younger  branches,  the  little  urchins 
will  not  only  be  kept  fix>m  doing  mischief, 
but  induced  to  listen  with  silence  and 
sobriety,  that  tiiey  may  comprehend  the 
story  which  excites  their  mterest.  Already 
our  nursery  libraries  are  stored  with  many 
useftil  books,  and  this  being  added  to  their 
number,  will  increase  the  value  of  the 
whole,  and  only  occupy  a  place  to  which 
it  b  fully  entitled. 


Review.  —  lAfra  Britannica,  or  Select 
Beauties  of  Modem  English  Poetry,  Sfc. 
with  some  Ordinal  Pieces.  By  the 
Rev.  J.  W.  J%oma$.  \2mo.  pp.  252. 
Stephens,  London.    1830. 

Several  selections  from  the  voluminous 
works  of  the  British  poets  have  of  late  years 
been  sent  into  the  world,  bearing,  in  many 
respects,  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  volume 
now  under  examination.  Hie  field,  how- 
ever, is  bv  no  means  robbed  of  all  its 
flowers.  On  every  side  their  colours  and 
fragrance  still  regsde  our  senses ;  so  that  a 
skilful  poetical  botanist  may  cull  from  the 
variety,  and  form  a  gariaiul  to  command 
our  admiration. 

In  his  Lyra  Britannica,  Mr.  Thomas  has 
not  extended  his  researches  beyond  the 
poets  who  are,  or  were,  contemporaiy  with 
ourselves;  hut  in  this  contracted  sphere, 
he  has  found  a  sufficiency  to  form  a  beau- 


tiful collectiOD,  wludi  no  reader  of  taste 
can  peruse  with  attention,  without  being 
pleased  with  the  elegance  of  the  pieces. 
The  variety  also  is  very  considerable,  the 
aggregate  amount  being  about  one  hniMiied 
and  sixty.  Hiese  are  arranged  in  six 
classes,  namely.  Narrative,  Pathetic,  De- 
scriptive and  Dramatic;  Moral,  Setious 
and  Devotional ;  Humorous  and  S^tf'riinil, 
On  these  numerous  articles  it  will  be  in 
vain  to  ofier  any  observations.  The  names 
of  Byron,  Southey,  CampbeU,  Cn^be, 
Moore,  Wordsworth,  Scott,  &c.  &x:.  furnish 
a  passport  which  few  persons  will  have  the 
temerity  to  dispute.  The  selection  appears 
to  have  been  made  with  care,  and  the  ar- 
rangement is  judicious.  The  original  pieces 
are  not  numerous,  but  they  coi&r  no  dis- 
grace on  the  companions  with  which  they 
are  asBodaled. 


Review.— il  Practical  Exposition  of  the 
Law  of  Wilis,  with  plain  Instructions 
and  Advice  to  Testators,  Executorsy 
Administrators,  and  Legatees,  SfcSf^. 
-  By  Richard  Dickson,  £^.  t2mo.  pp. 
212,  Sherwood,  London.  1830. 

Altbouor  we  do  not  profess  to  be 
"learned  in  the  law,''  we  are  not  altogether 
ignorant  of  the  dictates  of  common  sense, 
and  on  this  principle  the  preliminary  pa^es 
assure  us,  that  this  book  »  founded.  The 
author  commences  with  some  forcible 
remarks  on  the  necessity  every  person, 
who  has  any  property  to  leave,  is  undksr, 
of  making  his  will  while  in  heakh  and 
strength;  and  this  necessity  he  renders 
more  imperative,  by  adverting  to  the  ftlal 
consequences  which  not  unfrequently  fol- 
low the  neglect  of  this  duty.  Having  pro- 
ceeded thus  far,  he  furnishes  many  pre- 
cautions, to  which  all  persons  makii^  meir 
own  wiUs  would  do  well  to  attend,  that 
nothing  may  be  either  inserted  or  omitted, 
which  the  law  refuses  to  sanction.  In 
reference  to  these  points,  he  has  recourse 
to  numerous  acts  or  parliament,  which  are 
but  little  known,  except  to  professioiial 
men ;  and  finally  concludes,  that  although 
every  man  is  legally  competent  to  dispose 
of  his  own  property,  the  best  intended 
bequests  are  frequently  defeated  through 
the  technicalities  of  law,  when  brought  to 
bear  upon  terms  and  phrases  whidi  are 
deemea  equivocal  and  inexplicit  He 
seems  to  think  **  that  every  man  who  is  his 
own  lawyer,  has  a  fool  for  his  client'' 

It  does  not  however  appear,  that  Mr. 
Dickson  supposes  all  cases  to  oe  thus  exposed 
to  risks  and  difficulties,  for  his  design  is  to 
furnish  advice,  which,  if  followed,  will  in 
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noBt  cases  efledoally  guard  against  them. 
Legacies  io  ▼arions  forms  he  hai  stated  the 
mode  of  bequeathing,  adveiting  to  what 
the  law  requires^  both  ot  testators  and 
eieoiiton.  Of  wills  he  has  given  many 
skeletoQ  copies,  accompanied  with  obser- 
vations that  imm^liately  connect  them 
with  the  legislative  enactments  which  he 
qooCes. 

Of  Mr.  Dickson  we  know  nothing  but 
through  the  medium  of  his  book,  the  tide- 
page  of  which  states  him  to  be  of  the 
**  Uooounble  Society  of  Gray's  Inn."  To 
the  vefy  important  branch  of  bw  which 
lebtes  to  vnUs,  he  appiean  to  have  paid 
oonaidenble  attentioD,  and,  viewing  the 
whole  aul^ect  within  the  range  of  its 
extended  outline,  we  scarcely  know  a 
qoestioD  of  oommon  occurrence  that  can  be 
proposed,  for  which  he  has  not  provided 
some  judicious  advice,  if  not  a  satisfactory 


Review. —  Tke  Rudiments  of  Correct 
Readhg^  Sfc.  adimted  to  the  Capacity  of 
Ckiidren,  By  Alexander  Adam,  12mo. 
pp.  180.    Sin^fkin^  London,    1830. 

The  dementary  principles  of  learning  are 
always  important,  and  when  inculcated 
with  care  and  propriety,  they  become  ex- 
ceedingly valuable.  The  woik  before  us  is 
one  of  &is  description.  Its  aim  is  to  give 
the  coRed  sounds  of  letters,  and  to  point 
out,  by  varied  examples,  numerous  devi- 
.atioos  from  general  rules.  To  accent  and 
emphasis  the  author  appears  to  have  paid 
great  attentioo,  and  most  youthful  students 
may  derire  much  profit  from  what  he  has 
written.  In  many  useful  lessons  his  prin- 
ciples are  exemplified;  those  letters  being 
cither  printed  in  iialict,  or  distinguished  by 
some  other  mark,  to  whidi  his  observations 
fcfer.  Several  of  the  stories  are  both  in- 
stractive  and  pathetic. 

The  oooduoing  part  is  a  rhyming  disser- 
tition  on  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  and  on 
die  parts  of  sneech.  In  eadi  of  these,  the 
diander  is  distinctly  noticed,  and  much 
information  may  be  gathered  firom  the 
pemsaL  Ibey  do  not,  however,  appear  to 
be  sotnects  for  versification ;  yet  we  cannot 
deny  that  the  anthor  has  succeeded  better 
tfean  might  have  been  expected.  It  is  a 
book  for  chiklren ;  and  every  one  knows, 
thai  a  few  lines  of  poetry  committed  to  the 
memory,  will  nuke  a  more  lasting  impres- 
sion, ifaan  the  same  number  of  words  in 
plain  prose. 

**  Tbirif  4*7«  Iwth  8«ptM»ber, 
April,  Jone,  and  November »" 

are  lines  wfakh  every  person  can  repeat, 


and  not  a  day  passes  in  which  they  are  not 
called  into  requisition.  On  the  same  prin- 
ciple, this  rtiyming  giammar  may  be  easily 
committed  to  the  memory,  and  stored  up 
for  foture  use ;  but  the  pupil  must  not  be 
taught  to  believe,  that  when  this  mechar 
nical  task  is  completed,  he  is  a  finished 
grammarian.  A  knowledge  of  the  science 
must  be  acquired  firom  other  sources.  It  is, 
nevertheless,  a  book  which  may  be  rendered 
very  useful  in  schools,  and  private  persons 
may  peruse  its  pages  with  great  advantage. 


Review. — Criminal  ExeaUiinu  in  Eng» 
kmd,  with  Remarks^  SfC,  8vo.  pp.  232. 
By  Alan  Newman.  Steill.  London, 
1830. 

This  volume,  among  other  articles  of  mo- 
ment, has  an  especitd  refierenoe  to  the  case 
of  the  late  unfortunate  James  Butler,  who  was 
convicted  at  the  Old  Bailey,  nearly  a 
twelvemonth  since,  of  setting  fire  to  a  floor- 
cloth manu&ctory  at  Chebea.  It  is  the 
opinion  of  the  author,  judging  fiom  contra- 
dictions in  the  evidence,  and  the  continued 
assertions  of  innocence  by  the  prisoner, 
that  he  was  not  guilty  of  the  crime  for 
which  he  suffered,  ifie  question  at  issue 
is  one  of  dreadful  moment;  for  either  the 
law  has  inflicted  salutary  punishinent,  or  it 
has  authorized  murder. 

After  a  perusal  of  Mr.  Newman's  vo- 
lume, we  are  incompetent  to  decide  on  the 
guilt  or  innocence  of  the  unfortunate  indi- 
vidual, whose  cause  he  has  espoused.  The 
evidence  for  the  prosecution  is  certainly 
rather  irreconcileable  in  some  instances; 
but  it  should  also  be  remarked,  that  the 
principal  testimonies  in  fovour  of  the  priso- 
ner were  from  his  relations.  The  strong 
protestations  of  innocence  made  by  the 
culprit  himself,  seem  to  fomidi  the  best 
presumption  that  he  did  not  commit  the 
crime  tor  which  he  died.  Considerable 
mystery,  however,  still  hangs  over  this 
melancholy  afliiir,  and  it  is,  peihaps,  dan- 
gerous to  ofler  a  decided  opinion  on  one 
side  or  the  other. 

In  his  general  observations  on  our  penal 
laws,  we  fully  concur  with  the  author. 


Review.— 0/<rw  Cromwelly  a  Poem,  in 
Three  Books.  12mo,  pp,  192.  Simpkin 
and  Marshall,  London.  1829. 
Mawy  readers  will,  periiaps,  feel  inclinedto 
ask,  what  incidents  can  be  found  in  the  life 
of  Oliver  Cromwell  to  dignify  an  epic 
poem?  Without  attempting  an  imswcr 
to  this  question  ourselves,  we  transcribe  the 


^•■^l  ^»^^0^^^^ 


opening  of  the  author's  preface,  in  which 
the  motives  impelling  him  to  the  under- 
taking are  briefly  stated. 


*'  In  tb«  prf^tpcution  of  the  attempt  contained  in 
;be  following  patrei,  it  bai  been  tbe  general  aim 
of  the  writer  to  illustrate  foine  of  tbote  portion*  of 
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and  illustrated  by  a  series  oC  exercises 
judiciously  applied.  The  limits  of  each 
rule  are  perspicuously  defined^  and  the 
exceptions  to  its  application  ooaiked  with 
much  ability. 

To  consider  this  Grammar  as  a  feuUless 
production  would  be  absurd :  eveiy  woik 
contains  a  greater  or  less  portion  of  error  ; 
and  books  of  this  class  are  with  more 
difficulty  cleared  of  imperfections,  than 
those  of  any  other.  Neither  will  it  be 
supposed,  that  the  reviewer  has  had  sufficient 
leisure  to  determine  the  legitimacy  and 
true  bearing  of  every  rule  and  example 
which  the  author  has  brought  forward.  Of 
the  materials  en  masse,  it  may  be  said  that 
they  are  valuable  and  well  arranged ;  and 
that  thev  will  satisfactorily  eicplain  and 
exemplify  many  obscurities  which 


C 


Ibe  bistoryof  Oreat  Britain.whieh  are  most  worthy 
pf  being  engraven  on  tbe  hearts  and  memories  of 
her  cititens :  to  essay  the  elucidation  of  a  class  of 
ttkrtlcnlars  which  appear  to  be  peculiarW  important 
in  studying  tbe  progress  of  tbe  British  Constitu- 
tion: but  which  are  almost  buried  under  tbe 
rubbish  of  mistake  and  misrepresentation  :  and  to 
lat  the  whole  subject  into  as  pleasing  a  dress  as 
le  bad  it  in  bis  power  to  supplT ;  and  thus  attain 
the  great  end  of  all  literary  endeavonr— practical 
nUlity." 

A  very  lengthy  preface  is  employed  to 
vindicate  Cromweirs  character  from  the 
genemlly  admitted  charges  of  ambition  and 
hypocrisy ;  and  to  show  that  he  was  not  so 
culpable  as  many  have  thought  him. 
Without  expressing  any  direct  opinion  of 
the  author's  arguments,  we  venturo  to  pre- 
dict that  the  reader,  whilst  perusing  this 
exordium,  will  be  visited  with  drowsiness 
lonf^  before  he  arrives  at  the  poem. 

Of  the  poem  itself,  it  is  difficult  to  speak 
in  adequate  terms.  Partly  dramatic,  partly 
epic,  and  partly  descriptive, — it  is  exceed- 
ingly difficult  to  refer  it  to  any  class; 
whilst  a  chaotic  mass  of  dissertation  and 
incident,  for  the  most  part  irrelevant  to  the 
subject,  confers  on  it  a  still  more  vague 
and  indefinite  character. 

The  author,  in  order  to  begin  at  the 
beginning,  makes  Cromwell  descant  on 
Pavadise  and  the  fall  of  man;  and,  af^er  he 
has  finished  rummaging  the  antediluvian 
woiid,  sets  him  down  to  a  plain  matter  of 
fact  narrative  of  British  history,  commencing 
with  the  traditional  events  of  the  daik  and 
barbarous  ages.  This  strongly  reminds  us  of 
the  illiterate  author  in  Horace,  who  began 
an  account  of  the  siege  of  Troy  with  a  de- 
scription of  Leda's  two  eggs. 


themselves  to  the  young  grammarian. 

Before  leaving  the  subject,  we  cannot 
avoid  expressing  regret  that  the  matter 
should  have  been  so  much  condensed  by 
the  printers.  The  author  being  accustomed 
to  tuition,  must  certainly  be  aware  of  the 
disadvantages  resulting  to  the  pupil  from  a 
crowded  page  of  small  letter.  It  is 
earnestly  recommended,  that,  in  a  subse- 
quent edition,  this  hint  be  remembered. 


Review. — The  Imperial  School  Gram^ 
mar  of  the  English  Language.  Part 
IL  By  George  Granville.  12mo. 
pp.  198.     Whittaker  and  Co.     1830. 

On  the  first  part  of  the  Imperial  School 
Grammar,  which  was  reviewed  in  this 
Magazine,  col.  868,  vol.  IX^  we  expressed 
an  opinion,  that  its  pretensions  were  fully 
borne  out  by  its  merits.  The  second,  or 
concluding  part,  now  under  review,  has 
recently  issued  from  the  press,  and  b  cal- 
culated to  increase  the  regard  with  which 
the  work  was  viewed  whilst  in  an  imperfect 
state. 

Tliis  second  part  contains  the  Syntax  of 
tlie  English  language.  The  various  rules 
are  stated  in  a  simple  and  intelligible  form, 


BRIEF  SURVEY  OF  BOOKS. 

1  An  Essay  on  the  Uses  of  Salt,  by 
Cuthbert  WUiiam  Johnson,  (Simpkin, 
London,)  is  a  savoury  treatise  on  the  mani- 
fold uses  of  salt,  and  goes  far  to  exem- 
plify the  tnith  of  that  saying, — **  Salt  sea- 
sons all  things."  The  various  modes  of 
its  application  for  agricultural  purpoi^es 
are  distinctly  stated,  and  the  whole  essay 
evinces  considerable  fertility  of  thought  and 
accuracy  of  observation. 

2.  The  Christian  and  tke  Unitarian 
not  th£  same  Character,  (Hurst,  London,) 
is  a  letter  addressed  more  especially  to 
young  persons  of  Devonport,  to  warn  them 
against  the  fallacious  doctrines  of  Unita- 
rianism.  The  arguments  employed  by  the 
writer,  are  not  new;  and  his  manner  of 
using  them  might  be  more  temperate. 
Tracts  written  in  the  high  tone  of  sectarian 
feeling,  must  ever  leave  the  grand  question 
at  issue. 

3.  A  Treatise  on  the  Sabbath,  by  the 
Rev.  Timothy  Dwisht,  (Nisbel,  London,) 
has  both  the  name  of  its  celebrated  author, 
and  its  own  intrinsic  excellence,  to  recom- 
mend it. 

4.  Divine  Meditations  and  Contempla. 
tions,  by  the  Rev.  R.  Sibbs,  (Nisbet,  Lon- 
don,) in  the  pocket-book  form,  is  remarka- 
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biy  eleguit  in  appearance,  and  iDtemally 
fiffoisbed  with  momentous  tniths,  extracted 
fjOB  the  great  storehouse  of  divioe  levela- 
tioD.  It  will  be  a  neat  little  present  for  a 
youDg  pe»on  of  either  sex,  of  which  neither 
the  g;iver  nor  the  receiver  need  be  ashamed. 
5.  The  Jhwelier's  Prayer ,  a  Discourse 
tm  the  Third  Collect  for  Grace  in  the 
Morning  Service^  SfC.,  by  Adam  Clarke, 
LL^D.  Spc,  (Mason,  London,)  we  are  glad 
to  hail  in  a  new  edition,  of  a  convenient 
siae  for  the  podcet  or  the  reticule.  In  col. 
945  of  the  Imperial  Magazine,  for  18*29, 
the  first  edition  was  reviewed  ;  since  which 
time,  oar  iavoorable  opinion  has  sustained 
no  delenoriation.  the  present  is  more 
portable  ttian  the  former,  more  inviting  in 
lis  appearance,  and  equadly  valuable  in  its 


6.  A  Memoir  of  Jane  £.  J.  I'aylor, 
im  J.  Lewis^  Islington,  (Westley,  Lon- 
mi,)  is  a  pleasing  account  of  one  who 
died  happy  in  God,  at  the  age  of  fourteen. 
It  consists  chiefly  of  her  own  observations,  of 
ktien  wfaidi  she  wrote,  and  of  her  trium- 
phant departure  from  time  to  eternity. 

7.  The  Fuipit,  (part  84,;  (Harding, 
London,)  preserves  its  character  in  a  credita- 
ble manner. .  The  articles  are  miscella- 
oeoos^  but  all  are  enlisted  on  the  side  of 
morality  and  religion.  The  sermons,  which 
invariabij  assnme  the  lead  in  each  number, 
are  taken  horn  the  lips  of  the  preachers, 
witboBt  any  regard  to  sect  or  peky ;  and, 
but  for  this  publication,  many  of  them 
would  never  be  known  beyond  the  walls, 
within  which  they  are  delivered. 

8.  A  Christian  View  of  Trade ;  Source 
ef  Commercial  Distress,  and  Efficient 
Kemetfy,  by  William  Crofts,  (Crofts,  Lra- 
doD,)  surveys  these  subjects  in  a  religious 
light,  tracing  mercantile  calamity  to  dis- 
honesty in  some  shape  or  other,  and  recom- 
raendii^  sterling  integrity  as  the  only  gen- 
■ine  specific.  It  contains  many  indisputa- 
ble truths ;  but  the  probability  is,  that  by 
those  on  whom  they  have  the  sUongest 
bearing,  this  pamphlet  will  never  be  read. 

9.  Vohmtwy  Churches,  the  Free 
Omrcket  of  Christ,  (Westley  and  Davies, 
Lrodon,)  is  the  substance  of  a  sermon 
preadied  at  Birmingham,  by  the  Rev. 
James  Matheson,  in  the  latter  part  of  1829. 
The  worthy  minister  argues,  in  a  temper, 
ate  manner,  that  a  mere  conformation  to 
established  modes  of  worship  does  not 
constitote  religion ;  and  that  the  spirit 
within  us,  directed  by  heavenly  influence 
mcognizing  the  form  of  vrorship  agreeable 
to  teelf,  is  the  true  criterion  of  an  approved 
foitb. 

10.  A  Reply  to  the  Remarks  ef  the 
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i?ev.  P.  Pensdn,  Durham,  on  an  Iiitro^ 
ductory  Discourse,  preached  at  Btrming" 
ham,  by  James  Matheson,  Durham, 
(Westley,  London,)  is  a  controversial  pam« 
phlet,  in  which  the  author,  a  dissenter, 
vindicates  his  former  discourse,  entitled 
**  Voluntary  Churches,  the  true  Churchei 
of  Christ,"  against  the  remarics  made  upon 
it  by  the  Rev.  P.  Penson,  a  church  mini** 
ter.  Like  most  otiier  polemic  articles,  it 
complains  of  un^mess,  misquotation,  im- 
proper spirit,. &c.  &c,  and  then  proceeds 
to  set  eveiv  thing  right.  In  the  estimation 
of  himself  and  friends,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  Mr.  Matheson  is  successful,  but 
should  the  Vicar  of  St.  Oswald's  be  scepti- 
cal, the  war  will  be  continued, 

1 1 .  Anti-Slavery  Reporter,  Nos.  58, 59, 
like  all  their  predecessors,  ''bang  on  the 
broken  rear*'  of  colonial  despotism,  and 
find  new  occasions  to  expose  the  odious 
system  of  slavery.  Walpole  used  to  assert 
that  <'  eveiy  man  was  to  be  purchased,  if  you 
could  find  his  price.''  Emancipation  of 
the  slaves,  we  suspect  to  be  the  only  price 
at  which  the  conductors  of  this  periodical 
are  to  be  bought.  We  should  njoice  to 
bear  that  this  had  been  oflered,  and 
accepted.     ^ 

12.  Three  Letters,  published  in  the 
Times  Newspaper,  by  Samuel  Miller^ 
(Richardson,  London,)  make  out  a  strong 
case,  that,  to  enlarge  the  powers  of  the 
Court  of  Requests,  would  be  of  essential 
service  to  the  trading  community,  by  pre*- 
venting  the  enormous  expenses  with  which 
lawsuits  are  attended. 

la.  Memorials  of  Practical  Piety,  4c- 
4-c.,  by  Hester  Copley,  (Holdsworth,  Lon- 
don,) present  to  our  view  the  lives  of  two 
sisters  of  the  fair  authoress.  Mrs.  Copley  has 
many  times  appeared  before  the  public^ 
and  always  in  a  manner  highly  creditable 
to  her  talents  and  her  principles.  Thb 
little  volume  contains  an  unvarnished  naiy 
rative  of  two  excellent  females,  whose  chris- 
tian virtues  axe  worthy  of  being  recorded, 
and  we  wish  it  an  extensive  circulation,  for 
the  benefit  of  those  into  whose  hands 
it  may  happen  to  fall. 

14.  Spirit  and  Form,  as  exempUfied  in 
an  Established  Church,  (Westley,  London,^) 
is  a  polemical  tract,  interesting  to  none  but 
the  parties  concerned,  and  perhaps  only  to 
the  person  who  wrote  it.  The  author  does 
not  give  his  name,  and  it  is  difficult  to 
discover,  in  his  pamphlet,  the  necessity  for 
his  throwing  down  the  gauntlet. 

15  Eight  Discourses  to  Youth,  wUh/a 

Memoir  of  the  Author's   Eldest  Son,.h 

John   Humphreys,   LL,p.    (Holdsworth, 

London,)  exhibit  scnnomwig  m  its  sim- 
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plest  (bnn.  THey  inculcale  many  whole- 
some lessons,  and  are  replete  with  excellent 
advice.  Every  branch  is  intelligible,  even 
to  common  capacities;  and  tiK  reader's 
attention  is  not  directed  to  any  thing  but 
what  is  essential  for  him  to  know.  The 
topics  are  obvious,  and  the  justness  of  the 
author's  remarks  will  find  a  mirror  in  every 
nasonable  mind. 

16.  The  Chrutian  Visitor,  for  1829, 
voL  I.  (Fisher  and  Co.,  London,)  we  have 
already  bad  occasion  to  notice,  when  the 
numbers,  which  compose  it,  issued  from  the 
press.  Many  valuable  articles  are  incorpo- 
rated in  its  pages,  and  its  present  appw- 
ance  is  decently  respectable.  The  style,  in 
general,  is  pointed  and  energetic.  Unhap- 
pily, the  scenes  described  are  too  frequently 
scenes  of  domestic  misery,  brought  on  by 
idleness,  drunkenness,  sabbath-breaking, 
disregard  of  divine  worship,  and  by  the 
vices  to  which  they  lead.  London  furnishes 
an  almost  exhaustless  store  of  «in  and 
wretchedness,  and  the  editors  have  shewn 
much  diligence  in  exploring  the  haunts  of 
both. 

17.  A  Sermon,  on  the  Death  of  the 
Rev,  William  Roby,  preached  at  Roch^ 
daki  by  John  Ely,  (Holdsworth,  London,) 
is  an  intelligent  improvement  of  the  solemn 
event.  Mr.  Roby  was  a  minister  of  no 
common  character,  and  a  discourse  which 
could  fiurly  improve  his  departure  from 
time  to  eternity,  ought  to  take  its  stand  on 
more  elevated  ground,  than  could  reasona- 
bly be  expected  for  an  individual  in 
private  life.  The  task  which  has  thus 
devolved  on  Mr.  Ely,  he  has  executed  in  a 
praiseworthy  manner.  It  is  a  discourse 
through  which  the  living  may  be  instructed, 
by  the  tribute  of  respect  paid  to  the  memory 
of  the  dead. 

18.  Lestons  on  Ol^ectSy  as  given  in  a 
Pestalozzian  School,  at  Cheam,  Surrey, 
(Seeley,  London,)  illustrate  this  mode  of 
instruction  by  examples,  introducing  us  into 
ihe  semmaxy,  to  observe  the  pupils,  and  the 
manner  in  which  they  are  instructed.  In 
this,  the  fundamental  principle  is,  that  it 
deals  in  ideas  as  well  as  words,  and  the 
learner  is  taught  to  analyze  and  point  out 
the  discriminating  properties  of  substances 
in  the  varied  r^ons  of  nature  and  of  art. 
No  one  who  examines  the  theory,  can  doubt 
-that  it  may  be  turned  to  great  advantage ; 
but  the  preceptor  ought  to  be  a  person  of 
general  knowledge,  of  superior  talents,  and 
of  unquestionable  principles.  In  this  vo- 
lume Ihey  appear  to  be  happily  combined, 
and  in  the  result  they  have  rendered  it  both 
entertaining  and  instructive. 

19.  JPhiiotkea,orHirasto  Young  Chrii- 


tians,  (Bennett,  London,)  advocates  expe- 
rimentd  religion  and  practical  godliness, 
and  contains  many  important  and  essential 
truths.  We  could  have  wished,  however, 
that  the  author  had  not  thrown  any  temp- 
tations in  the  way  of  Antinomianisra,  nor 
furnished  us  with  any  occasion  to  make  this 
unpleasant  remark. 

20.  Meditations  and  Discourses  on  ike 
Glory  of  Christ,  by  John  Owen,  D,D. 
(Nisbet,  London,)  is  a  work  of  steilin^ 
worth,  which  has  been  so  long  before  the 
religious  public,  that  scarcely  any  thing 
need  be  said  in  its  favour.  It  endts  the 
Redeemer  in  all  his  offices ;  not  with  ful- 
some adulation,  but  on  solid  principles 
derived  from  tlie  great  standard  of  all  moral 
truth.  It  is  one  of  those  vrorks,  wbicfa^ 
instead  of  being  lost  among  the  waves  of 
time,  will  be  highly  esteemed,  until  the 
Saviour  of  mankind  shall  lose  his  exalted 
character  in  the  Christian  world. 

21.  Employment  of  the  Poor,  (Sim^in 
and  Marshall,  London,)  is  an  address  de* 
livered  to  the  grand  jury  of  the  hundreds  of 
Kirton  and  Skirbeck,  in  which  chair, 
man,  (C.  R.  Tunnard,  Esq.)  argues  the 
necessity  of  finding  employment,  and  con- 
sequent support,  for  the  lower  orders  of 
society.  The  speech  is  manly,  energetic, 
and  conclusive;  but  whether  it  will  be 
productive  of  any  beneficial  results  is  a 
query.  It  seems  to  be  the  system  of  the 
present  day,  with  maov,  rather  to  remove 
the  means  of  industry  nom  the  poor,  than 
to  furnish  them  with  employ ;  arxl  a  work- 
house or  a  gaol  is  the  only  asylum  they  can 
hope  for  at  their  hands.  On  IVi^ay, 
March  2d,  a  poor  man,  out  of  employ,  was 
brought  to  Bow-street,  and  sentenced  to  a 
term  of  imprisonment,  because  he  had 
attempted  to  raise  a  scanty  subsistence  for 
his  wife  and  family,  by  the  sale  of  saw-dusi 
without  a  license  ! 

22.  A  Choree,  delivered  by  the  Rev, 
il.  Wardlaw,  D,D,,  at  the  Ordination  of 
J.  Reid,  M.A,,  (Westley  and  Davis, 
London,)  points  out  divine  love,  as  the 
'' constrainmg  principle*'  of  Christianity, 
and  enforces,  in  a  powerful  manner,  the 
awful  duties  of  a  gospel  minister.  Many 
topics  are  called  into  requisition.  It 
breathes  a  spirit  of  genuine  afiection,  and 
evinces  tliat  the  author  was  actuated  by  that 
amiable  principle  which  he  so  earnestly 
recommends. 

23.  The  New  Scheme  of  Evangelical 
Religion,  (Baldwin,  London,)  is  a  serious 
inquiry,"  (addressed  to  William  Wilber- 
force,  Esq.)  whether  the  **  doctrinal,  prac- 
tical, and  experimental  system  of  religion, 
incidcated  by  the  Rev.  Legh  Richnrand, 
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«  the  **  trae  Mriptaral  evangelical  religion'' 
it  ptofcMCJ  to  be,  while  all  others  are 
''mere  imitations  smd  assamptions  of  that 
tide."  We  have  perused  this  little  book 
with  eoosidefable  satisfaction ;  for  while  its 
aothor  oonoedes  to  Mr.  Richmond  due 
praise  for  his  uncerity  and  genuine  piety, 
he  does  not  scruple  to  enter  a  protest 
against  the  dangerous  consequences  of  his 
med.  MakingadvatioaU>beioAo%o/[/ai^A 
without  anj  intervention  of  good  worktf 
Mr.  R.  introduces  into  his  system  that 
dreadful  ^necessity"  which  renders  religion 
raedkanical,  nullito  the  responsibility  of 
many  and  destroys  every  motive  to  moral 
viitoe.  We  readily  admit  that  good  works 
are  the  <<fhiits  of  fiiitfa/'  and  not  the «'  root," 
but  we  are  also  assured  that  these  fruits  are 
tree  evidences  of  vital  religion.  A  barren 
tree  is  not  more  worthless,  than  a  profession 
of  CSiristiaoity  unaccompanied  with  morel 
deconim. 

24.  Letters,  ire.,  to  Dr.  Robert  HamU- 
tomj  in  Refutation  of  the  Eironeoui  and 
Heretical  Doctrinet  concerning  the  Gifts 
of  the  Hofy  %Hrtf  being  stiU  attainabiCf  the 
Abrogation  of  the  Moral  Law  and  Chris^ 
tian  Sabbath,  SfC,  by  an  Advocate  for 
Truth,  (Oliplumt,  Edinburgh)  contain  some 
itronff,  but  not  acrimonious  animadversions, 
on  subjects  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
mankind.  On  many  occasions,  controver- 
sies originate  in  sectarian  trifles,  and  few 
comparatively  feel  any  interest  either  in  the 
progress  or  the  issue  of  the  contention. 
The  subjects  here  discussed,  are,  however, 
of  a  more  serious  character.  Dr.  Hamilton 
having  publicly  avowed  his  conviction,  that 
''Christians  have  no  warant  for  the^observ- 
anoe  of  the  Sabbath,  and  that  the  decalogue, 
or  law  of  the  ten  commandments,  is  abro- 
giled.''  Against  these  bold  assertions,  the 
"  Advocate  for  Trath"  enters  his  protest,  and 
advances  reasons  which  are  strong,  nume- 
rous, scriptural,  and  conchi&ive.  We,  how- 
ever, regret  that  he  has  not  quoted  more 
eiplicitly  and  copiously.  Dr.  Hamilton's 
own  expressions,  that  every  reader  might 
perceive  the  application,  as  well  as  the 
energy,  of  his  replies. 

25.  A  Funeral  Sermon,  preached  in 
Windeor  Chapel,  Salford,  Jan,  2Ath,  1830 
en  the  Decease  of  the  Rev.  William  Robg, 
of  Manchester,  by  John  CUtnie,  LL.D. 
(WestJey  and  Davis,  London,)  is  every 
way  suited  lo  the  solemnity  of  the  occasion. 
Life,  death,  time,  eternity,  and  the  necessity 
of  being  prepared  for  h«iven,  all  rise  before 
OS  io  acwiul  grandeur ;  and  from  these,  and 
other  similar  topics,  important  lessons  are 
deduced,  to  teach  us  to  prepare  to  meet  our 
God.     llie.most  distinguishing   feature, 


however,  in  this  discourse,  is,  the  varied 
survey  which  it  takes  of  the  talents,  pietr, 
zeal,  and  general  usefolness  of  the  deceased* 
In  these,  and  in  other  respects,  his  charac- 
ter is  sketched  with  friendly  fidelity,  but  no 
panegyric  is  uttered  that  seems  not  to  have 
been  felly  borne  out  by  the  late  Mr.  Roby's 
sterling  worth. 

26.  The  Christian's  Affection  to  the 
House  of  his  God,  by  Thomas  Swan^ 
(Simpkin  and  Marshall,  London,)  is  a  re^ 
pectable  discourse,  but  we  are  not  aware, 
that  it  contains  any  thing  particularly  rfr- 
markable.  The  style  is  florid,  but  the 
truths  of  Christianity  can  derive  no  advai>- 
tage  from  any  oroaments  of  diction. 

27.  The  loting  Christian^  Companion, 
or  Manual  of  Sevotion,  for  the  use  of 
Schools  and  Young  Persons,  by  Elizabeth 
Strutt,  (Souter,  I^ndon,)  is  a  neat  little 
volume,  adorned  with  a  pretty  engraving. 
The  prayers  it  contains  have  been  selected 
from  the  liturgy  of  the  church  of  England 
and  the  holy  Scriptures.  Tlie  variety  is  con* 
siderable,  the  arrangement  is  judicious,  and 
the  selection  has  been  made  with  care. 

28.  Catechism  of  Scripture  History, 
(Religious  Tract  Society,  London,)  leads 
the  pupil  to  examine  the  sacred  records 
with  an  eye  to  the  periods  in  which  the 
events  recorded  took  place,  and  to  survey 
the  order  and  relation  ra  which  they  stand 
to  each  other.  It  promises  to  be  a  useful 
school-book,  and  it  aims  at  no  higher 
honours. 

29.  The  Christian  Visitor,  No.  5, 
(Fisher  and  Co.,  London,)  supports  with 
becoming  respectability,  the  character  of 
the  preceding  parts.  Its  aim  is  to  repress 
the  vices  which  prevail,  to  reclaim  those 
who  have  become  victims,  and  to  warn 
others  against  their  seductive  snares.  It  drags  . 
many  half-concealed  scenes  of  depravity  to 
light,  and  exposes  the  monster  to  the  detes- 
tation it  deserves. 

30.  Justification  by  Faith,  a  Sermon  by 
Jabex  Bunting,  (Mason,  London,)  having 
reached  a  fourth  edition,  appears  with  the 
last  corrections  of  the  author.  On  this  im- 
portant doctrine  his  views  are  quite  metho- 
distical.  Considering  justification  as  sy- 
nonymous with  pardon,  imputed  righteous- 
ness finds  no  place  in  his  oiscourse,  which 
thus  destroys  the  specious  covering  under 
which  antinomianism  might  take  shelter.  In 
its  more  prominent  features  it  is  areumenta* 
live,  but  the  author  has  not  neglected  to 
notice  its  experimental  and  practical  results. 
It  contains  a  feir  statement  of  the  doctrine 
of  justification,  as  taught  by  the  Wesleyan 
Methodists,  and  fortifies  it  with  consider, 
able  strength  of  argument. 
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31.  Hinti  far  the  Supfirtmon  and  £xw 
ftneiion  of  Firet  in  DmnkHg  Homes,  SfC. 

L  Robert  Venabk$y  M.B.  (Longman, 
doD,)  strongly  recommends  the  for* 
matioif  of  gasometers,  to  be  filled  either 
with  nitrogen  or  carbonic  acid,  from  which, 
in  cases  of  fire,  given  quantities  conveyed 
to  the  burning  mass,  and  poured  upon  it,  an 
eittioction  of  the  flames  will  be  instanta^ 
peous.  In  favour  of  this  substitute  for 
wattf ,  Mr.  Venables  advances  many  plau« 
sible  arguments,  and  obviates  several  objec- 
^ns,  but  whether  the  theory  be  reducible 
to  practice,  we  must  leave  oihers  more  con- 
versant with  such  subjects  than  ourselves,  to 
determine. 

•  32.  Splendid  Sins,  a  Letter  addressed 
to  His  Grace  the  Duke  df  Wellington^ 
^y  Latimer  RedivivtUf  (Hatchard,  Lon* 
ion,)  makes  a  bold  but  not  an  intemperate 
appeal  to  this  noble  personage,  on  the  pro- 
mnation  of  the  Lord  s  day  in  exalted  life, 
observable  in  Sunday  routs,  cabinet  din- 
ners, and  neglect  of  public  worship.  It 
atdverts  also  to  horse-iacing,  duelling,  licen- 
tiousness, seduction,  and  connubial  infi- 
delity. Independently  of  the  individual 
criminality  involved,  the  author  argues,  tliat 
the  examples  thus  set  in  higher  circles, 
cannot  but  prove  demoralizing  among  the 
various  grades  of  society.  It  is  a  serious 
expostulation,  but  one  that  is  not  Likely  to 
be  either  heeded,  or  perhaps  seen,  by  him 
to  whore  it  is  addressed. 

33.  An  Argument  derived  from  Mirth 
cfej,  in  Support  of  the  Divine  Origin  of 
Christianity  illustrated^  4*^.,  by  George 
P/^ne,  Lh.D.,  (Hamilton,  London,)  is 
Ihe  substance  of  a  lecture  delivered  to  the 
members  of  the  Exeter  Mechanic's  Institu- 
tion, in  February,  1&30.  The  subject  is 
examined  with  acuteness,  in  its  various 
ramifications,  particularly  in  those  which 
refer  to  tlie  objections  of  Hume  and  others, 
against  the  evidence  in  favour  of  Christi- 
anity derived  from  miracles.  The  argu- 
ment is  prosecuted  with  great  fairness,  and 
pursued  to  a  successful  termination* 

34.  Brief  Memoir  of  the  Jews,  in  rela- 
tion to  their  Civil  and  Municipid  Ditabili* 
ties,  by  Apsley  Pellalt,  (Holdsworth,  Lon- 
don,) is  a  pamphlet  addressed  to  the  Lord 
Mayor,  and  chiefly  appeals  to  his  authority 
in  the  city  of  London.  This,  however,  is 
but  a  preparatory  step  to  an  appeal  to  the 
legislature,  to  emancipate  the  British  Jews 
firom  tfieir  civil  thraldom,  and  invest  them 
with  the  same  rights  which  other  free-bom 
subjects  enjoy.  Of  the  degrading  edicts 
which  did  anid  do  exist,  Mr.  Pdlat  takes  a 
comprehensive  survey,  and  argues,  that  the 
Jews  are  as  much  entitled  to  libentiDn  as 


those  on  whom  the  same  boon  baa  either  been 
recently  tiestowed,  or  to  whom  the  dTil 
right  has  been  fbraially  and  practically  ooo-s 
c«led.  TYm  pamphlet  is  worthy  the  atten-* 
tion  of  his  Lordship,  {and  of  the  varioas 
members  of  the  British  legislature. 

35.  Answer  to  Mr,  Henry  Dncnt- 
mond's  Defence  of  the  Heretical  Docirine 
promulgated  by  Afr»  Irving,  respecting 
the  Person  and  Atonement  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  ^e.,  by  J.  A.  HaUane-, 
(Hamilton,  London,)  is  a  controrecsial 
work  which  excites  but  little  interest  b^ond 
the  parties  concerned.  Mr.  Irving  is,  do 
doubt,  an  eccentric  man,  who  sometimea 
indulges  in  extravagant  ezpression&;  but 
respecting  his  denial  of  original  sdti,  &c., 
we  conceive  he  has  been  nusondeiBtoody 
and  perfaap  misrepresented.  To  debates 
of  this  kina  there  can  be  no  end,  and  in  the 
estimation  of  his  partisans,  each  combatant 
will  claim  the  victory,  lliis  is  a  respeda* 
ble  work,  and  entefe  fully  into  tiie  questiooa 
at  issue,  which  the  author  handles  with 
suitable  zeal  and  ability. 

36.  Protestant  Truths  and  RonumCa^ 
tholic  Errors,  a  Tale,  by  the  Rev,  Pisnmi&n 
Wilson,  LL,B.,  (Longman,  London,)  in- 
troduces to  our  notice  with  much  pleasing 
ingenuity,  the  leading  topics  on  which  these 
powerful  sections  of  2ie  Christian  worid  are 
divided.  The  tale  assumes  partly  the  nar- 
rative and  partly  the  dialogue  form.  Seve- 
ral characters,  speakers,  and  lettet^writers, 
advance  in  succession  before  us,  but  each 
subserves  the  great  design  in  view,  namely, 
that  Roman  Catholic  errors  stand  opposed 
to  Protestant  truths.  In  all  its  parts  the 
author  avoids  every  thing  like  criticism, 
and  even  the  severity  of  controversy.  The 
arguments  are  rather  popular  than  profound, 
and  tlie  language  is  lively  and  conversattooal. 
Both  the  truths  to  be  defended  and  the 
errors  to  be  exposed,  are  placed  in  a  con- 
spicuous light,  and  no  one  can  be  at  a  loss 
in  favour  of  whidi  to  decide. 

37.  Letters  to  a  Friend,  intended  to 
relieve  the  Difficulties  of  on  anxiom  Inqui- 
rer on  the  subjects  of  Conversion  and  SaL 
vation,  by  the  late  Thomas  Chariton 
Henry,  DD.,  of  Charleston,  South  Caro- 
lina, (Holdsworth,  London,)  are  written 
with  the  acuteness  of  a  met^ysidan,  and 
the  piety  of  a  Christian.  To  the  genuine 
penitent  who  inquires, ''  What  must  I  do  to 
be  saved  f  many  questions  of  insupera- 
ble difficulty  will  arise,  and  for  most  of 
these,  Mr.  Henry's  letters  provide  valuable 
replies.  They  do  not,  however,  relate  to 
theoiy,  but  to  experience  and  practioe. 
They  have  an  eacouragiag  aspect,  aisd 
remove  many  stuinbbngibhKka  out  of  the 
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m^.    To  a  aoul  groouBg  being  buidaiied, 
iktf  hold  forth  the  meane  of  deUveninoe, 

laiiees  of  eooepUuice  through  the 

t  of  Christ, 
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VOTES  on    SIR   HUMPHRY    DAVY  S   THIRD 
IXCTCRE      ON       ELECTRO -CHEUIbTRYy 
DELIVERED  IN  DUBLIN,  1810. 
CCantinuea/rom  CqU  244.^ 

It  was  loentioned  in  the  former  lecture, 
that  amber  had  been  observed  to  attract 
UmiSy  and  some  other  light  substances, 
aad  that  its  power  was  heightened  by 
robbing  it.  Sealing*wax  and  ciystal 
were  abo  ibond  to  possess  electrical  qna« 
hiies.  Soon  after  tne  electrical  machine 
was  invented,  a  little  ball  o'f  alder  pith 
being  fixed  at  one  end  of  a  wire,  and  tlie 
other  end  in  a  pivot  connected  with  the 
oonductoTy  was  found  to  be  an  index  of  the 
stale  and  strength  of  the  electricity;  and 
two  of  them,  at  the  approach  of  a  stick  of 
acaling-wwK,  repelled  each  other,  but  at 
the  approach  of  glass  they  attracted  each 
other.  Hence  Vitreous  and  Besinoos 
dectricities  were  the  first  system. 

Two  conductors  to  the  machine,  placed 
oMh  side  of  the  glass  cylinder,  in  a  lateral 
diRctioD,  might  be  supposed,  on  connexion, 
lo  increase  the  power  of  the  machine  at 
one  of  diem ;  but,  instead  of  this,  it  has 
BO  power.  This,  with  the  former  expe* 
riment,  proved  that  there  is  a  positive  and 
negative  dectricity,  which  was  the  second 
qrsiero;  and  this  still  remains  in  use, 
though  with  a  manifest  imperfection  in  its 


When  these  ooodoctois  are  unconnected, 
eaeh  yields  a  spark  at  the  approach  of  the 
hnd;  when  oomMcted  by  a  chain,  they 
yield  no  spaifc.  It  is  observable,  that 
when  one  kind  of  electricity  is  commu- 
nieafted  to  two  things,  they  repel  each 
ether;  but  they  attract  each  other,  if  one 
is  electrified  with  the  positive,  and  the 
other  with  the  negative  electricity.  This 
is  proved  by  hanging  two  small  brass 
cyhnders  by  a  wire  across  a  rod,  which  is 
fixed  in  one  of  the  conductors ;  they  then 
repel  each  other.  If  one  of  the  cylinders 
ii  taken  off,  and  hnng  by  a  wire,  and  a  rod 
fised  in  the  other  conductor,  they  then 
attract  each  j>ther,  because  they  are  in  op- 
posite states  of  electricity. 

Gfass,  which  is  positive,  that  is,  attractive, 
to  electrified  amalgam,  as  is  seen  by  the 
pith  ball,  or  index,  is  negative  to  the  far 
of  aninab;  hence,  electric  piopertiesi  are 
wuttoh€  ukntyUd  with  the  bodies  they 
electrify,  bttt|  aecording  to  their  eircum^ 
ttamces,  are  attractive  uid  repellauU 


3ut  if  glass  is  presented  to  two  electric 
bodies,  and  it  causes  attraction,  they  am 
then  in  a  state  of  positive  electricity,^ if  it 
causes  repulsion,  they  are  in  that  which 
is  negative.  On  these  principles,  an 
electrometer  has  been  made^  which  shews 
the  smallest  quantity,  and  the  sort  of  elec- 
tricity in  any  body  presented  to  it.  Glass 
is  a  non-conductor  of  electricity, — metal  is 
a  perfect  conductor ;  and  charcoal  is  next| 
of  solid  bodies.  A  tube  filled  with  water 
is  an  imperfect  conductor,  When  two 
pieces  of  charcoal  at  each  end  of  the 
electric  wires,  touch,  there  is  no  shock  to 
be  obtained,  but  when  separate,  there  is  a 
shock  and  spark;  hence,  it  is  perceived^ 
that  opposite  states,  united,  become  neutral. 

Sulphuric  acid  is  a  better  cooductor 
than  water ;  spirit  of  wine  is  a  more  im^ 
perfect  conductor  than  water,  and  ether 
still  more  imperfect.  Sea-water  is  a  better 
conductor  than  fresh.  Metallic  oxids,  and 
ice  of  water,  are  nonrconductors,  but  hoi 
air  is  a  conductor. 

The  progress  of  electricity  is  simulta* 
neous  as  lightning.  A  line  of  wire,  two 
miles  long,  ait  Paris,  showed  no  observable 
distinction  of  the  progress  of  electricity, 
from  one  end  to  the  other,  when  marked 
most  accurately.  The  same  was  the  result 
in  London,  with  a  line  of  four  miles^  part 
of  which  was  the  Itiames.  The  hot  air 
of  chimneys  attracts  lightning,  and  the 
hearth  being  a  non-conductor,  makes  that 
obstruction  which  causes  the  fatal  acci* 
dents  by  combustion.  The  lizard  light- 
house, having  a  fire  of  coal,  attracted  light- 
ning so  powerfully,  as  to  be  struck  e^t 
times  in  a  few  years,  by  which  it  was 
nearly  demolished,  and  the  keeper  was 
killed;  but  since  a  conductor  has  been 
affixed,  which  leads  the  electricity  firom 
the  obstruction  into  the  sea,  no  accident 
has  happened.  Mr.  Kirwan  told  the 
lecturer,  that  he  saw  beer-casks  in  Galway, 
covered  with  iron  tongs,  to  prevent  ita 
being  soured  by  lightning.  This  was  as 
anticipation  of  Franklin's  discovery. 
{To  be  conlinued,) 


CELESTIAL   PBENOMENA. 

In  our  number  for  December  last,  we 
noticed  the  retrogradation  of  the  planet  Sa- 
turn, from  the  18th  to  the  1 1th  degree  of  Leo, 
which  was  completed  on  the  13th  day  of 
April  last,  when  he  formed  a  small  triangle 
with  71  and  78  Cancri :  he  was  also  no- 
ticed at  the  same  time,  as  the  apex  of  an 
isosceles  triangle,  of  which  y  and  8  Cancri 
were  the  base.  This  planet  may  now  be 
observed    to   direct    his    course    towards 
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Regains,  from  which,  during  his  retrogm- 
dation,  he  had  been  receding,  tnd  on  the 
5th  of  the  present  month  may  be  noticed 
above  78  Cancri;  he  is  then  observed 
gradually  to  recede  from  68,  71,  and  78 
Cancri,  and  to  approach  82  and  83  of  the 
same  constellation,  with  which  he  forms  a 
scalene  triangle,  until  the  8th  of  June, 
when  he  is  noticed  between  them.  After 
passing  these  stars,  he  directs  his  course 
to  7,  8,  and  1 1  Leonis,  and  is  noticed  to 
pass  between  them,  but  nearest  the 
southern  stars,  from  the  16th  to  the  29th 
of  July,  after  which  day.  he  is  observed  to 
reoBde  from  them.  The  superior  bril- 
liancy of  the  Solar  beams  now  renders 
him  invisible,  as  the  Sun  is  rapidly  ap- 
proaching  him,  apd  on  the  15th  of  August, 
at  3  in  the  morning,  these  bodies  are  in 
conjunction  in  the  21st  degree  of  Leo. 

In  our  number  for  March,  we  men- 
tioned that  the  noble  planet  Jupiter  was 
slowly  approaching  50  Sagittarii ;  this  star 
he  passed  on  the  15th  of  April,  and  on 
the  5th  of  this  month  he  is  stationary, 
about  half  a  degree  to  the  east  of  it ;  his 
motion  now  becomes  retrograde,  and  he  is 
observed  to  approach  the  above  star  until 
the  25th,  when  he  again  passes  it,  being 
at  the  same  time  noticed  between  it,  and 
X  3  Sagittarii.  After  passing  50  Sagittarii, 
3iis  planet  is  observed  again  as  a  con- 
spicuous object  among  the  stars,  with 
which  he  formed  some  interesting  con- 
figurations during  the  months  of  Februaiy 
and  March.  On  the  15th  of  June,  he  is 
again  noticed  between  ^  and  p  2  Sagit- 
tarii :  on  the  18th,  between  ^  and  a,  and 
r  and  p  2 ;  and  on  tlie  23d,  between  r 
and  a.  He  now  directs  his  course  between 
ir  and  ^,  and  passes  them  on  the  27th. 
On  the  2nd  of  July,  he  is  noticed  in  a 
line  with  o  and  C  2,  and  on  the  4th  with 
o  and  {1.  On  the  5th,  he  is  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  Sun,  at  t5  minutes  past  12 
at  noon,  in  the  12th  degree  of  Capricorn, 
and  on  the  following  day  he  is  observed 
between  o  and  ^  Sa^ttarii :  on  the  lOlh, 
he  is  noticed  between  the  former  star  and 
r :  on  the  12th,  between  33  and  ^ :  and 
on  the  15th,  in  a  line  with  29  and  33, 
and  between  o  and'w.  He  is  next  ob- 
served on  the  19th,  between  a  and  ^,  and 
his  recess  from  the  former  star,  and  ir, 
and  approach  to  v,  becomes  a  most  inte- 
resting feature  in  his  course.  On  the  20th, 
he  is  noticed  in  a  line  with  |  1  and  2, 
Sagittarii;  on  the  23d,  with  v  and  30; 
and  on  the  26th,  between  w  and  {  1, 
and  2.  On  the  28th,  he  is  seen  in  a  line 
with  V  and  29  Sagittarii;  and  on  the  31st, 
he  passes  the  former  star,  being  20  minutes 
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more  to  the  ioath  of  it,  than  od  the  19th 
of  February  last;  he  is  also  observed  at 
that  time,  between  it  and  w,  and  in  a  itoe 
with  it  and  33  Sagittarii.  His  reoesi  from 
this  star  is  now  an  interesting  feature :  oo 
the  2nd  of  August,  he  is  noticed  in  a  line 
with  it  and  \  2  Sagittarii:  on  the  Ttfa, 
with  29  and  30,  and  between  the  latter 
star  and  w,  and  on  the  9th,  between  ^  and 
33  of  this  constellation.  On  the  lath, 
he  is  observed  between  ^  and  30 ;  and  on 
the  21st,  between  the  former  star  and  29. 
He  now  slowly  approaches  26  Sagittarii, 
and  is  stationary  on  the  4th  of  September, 
in  the  7th  degree  and  57th  minute  of 
Capricorn,  when  he  forms  the  sammit  of 
an  isosceles  triangle,  of  which  ^  and  w 
Sagittarii  are  the  base. 
■»■ 
baptism  of  twelve  jews. 

Mr.  Editor, 
Sir, — I  witnessed,  on  Wednesday  last,  the 
baptism  of  twelve  Jewish  converts,  by  the 
Right  Reverend,  the  Lord  Bishop  of  ^Lon- 
don, after  the  second  lesson,  during  the 
morning  service,  at  St  James's  Chordi, 
Piccadilly. 

These  twelve  Jewish  converts  are  all 
inmates  of  the  Hebrew  Institution  at  Cam* 
den-town{;  founded  and  supported  by  the 
voluntary  subscriptions  of  a  number  of 
persons,  and  denominated.  The  Society  of 
Friends  of  the  Hebrew  Nation.  Mr.  Si- 
mon, a  well-educated  Jew,  who  has  given 
eighteen  years'  proof  of  sincerity,  in  his 
consistent  profession  of  Christianity,  and 
who  formerly  superintended  an  establish- 
ment of  a  similar  nature;  and  Mrs.  Simon, 
his  wife,  who  was  carefolly  educated  in 
Christian  principles,  and  is  devoted  to  the 
cause  of  Israel  widi  a  zeal  equal  to  her 
husband's,  are  superintendents  of  the  in- 
stitution. 

In  the  course  of  instruction,  Mr.  SimoD 
not  only  reads  and  expounds  the  scrip- 
tures to  the  Jewish  penitents,  at  fixed 
periods,  when  they  cease  from  working  at 
the  trades  which  they  are  severally  taught, 
but  requires  each  of  them  to  read  a  verse 
in  turn,  and  afterwards  give  bis  ideas  of 
its  meaning ;  and  when  the  whole  chapter 
has  thus  gone  its  round,  Mr.  Simon  con- 
denses the  several  remarics  they  have  made, 
and  points  out  any  errors  into  which  they 
have  fallen;  and  thus  are  they  led  into 
the  knowledge  o]^  tlie  Holy  Scriptures. 
Morning  and  evening  are  these  exercises 
repeated,  with  pniver  and  thanksgiving  to 
Him  who  created,  who  redeemed,  and 
whose  providence  upholds  all  things,  and 
particulariy  superintends  the  aflairs  oC 
mankind. 
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Hie  Hebrew  Institution  was  opened  on 
the  fifth  of  August,  1829.  See  the  ao- 
coQDt  of  this  event  in  the  Imperial  Maga- 
xiiie  for  October,  1829,  col.  902,  where  a 
brief  descriptioD  of  this  esUblishment  is 
gi?en. 

Previous  to  the  baptism  of  these  twelve 
Jewish  converts,  the  first-fruits  of  the 
Hebrew  Institution,  the  roost  risorous 
esuninatioo  of  each  took  place ;  and  from 
day  to  day  their  conduct  was  examined, 
as  w^  as  the  principles  which  actuated 
them  in  thus  publicly  professing  faith  io 
that  holy  Redeemer,  who  was  crucified  in 
scorn  by  their  forefathers  at  Jerusalem. 
But  out  of  every  examination,  they  came 
forth  with  renewed  convictions  in  the 
minds  of  those  whose  bowels  yearned  over 
them,  as  over  their  own  children,  that  the 
work  was  of  God,  and  not  of  man.  ''  Flesh 
and  blood  hath  not  revealed  this  unto  me/' 
was  the  answer  of  one  and  all,  in  the 
spirit  of  devotion  to  the  Son  of  God ;  and 
with  such  a  testimony,  in  such  a  spirit, 
who  could  refuse  baptism  to  these  sons  of 
Abraham? 

Tlie  Jewish  converts  were  seated,  three 
in  a  row,  upon  four  benches  of  the  free, 
sittings,  in  the  middle  aisle  of  St.  James's 
Church,  immediately  in  front  of  the  com- 
munion rails;  and  the  Committee,  with 
several  members  of  the  Society,  under 
whose  care  the  Jews  had  placed  them- 
s^ves,  occupied  the  seats  on  each  side. 
At  the  signal  g^ven,  the  Jewish  converts 
ranged  themselves  close  to  the  communion 
rails,  and  the  Committee,  with  the  other 
members,  closed  around  them,  as  sponsors 
or  witnesses  of  their  baptism.  Tlie  rite 
was  performed  by  the  Lord  Bishop  of 
Londoo,  in  the  most  solemn  and  im- 
pressive manner;  the  responses  were  made 
bj  te  Jewish  converts  with  great  feeling; 
vmI  a  solemn  awe  pervaded  all  the  actors  in 
this  mteresting  scene,  as  well  as  the  respect- 
able congregation  which  surrounded  them. 
A  more  solemn  ceremony  I  never  par- 
ticipated in^  nor  ever  witnessed.  To  be- 
hold twelve  of  the  precious  sons  of  Zien 
rescued  fiom  the  infidelity  of  modem 
Judaism,  and  the  superstitious  theories  of 
rabinical  lore,  professing  their  faith  in  the 
Messiah  already  come,  in  the  person  of 
Jesus  of  Nazareth,  receiving  the  water  of 
bapdsm  in  His  name,  and  willingly  ac- 
cepting the  sign  of  His  <Aqss,  which  is  to 
their  brethren  a  stumbling-block,  and  to 
the  Greeks  foolishness,  was  a  sij^t  which 
flushed  up  gratitude  from  the  heart  into 
the  countenance,  and  caused  numerous 
invohmtary  gusts  of  praile  to  issue  aloud 
from  those  who  witn^sed  the  scene. 
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In  the  vestry,  after  the  dose  of  the 
service,  I  took  an  opportunity  of  asking 
the  Lord 'Bishop  of  London,  whether  he 
was  satisfied  as  to  the  claims  of  the  several 
candidates  for  bapUsm?  His  Lordship 
answered,  **  Perfectly  so;  I  am  satisfied 
with  the  whole  of  the  proceedings.'' 

On  inquiring  the  amount  of  dues  pay- 
able on  this  occasion,  the  worthy  lector  of 
St.  James's  Church  declared,  in  the  most 
libeml  tone,  that  he  freely  remitted  the 
whole :  for  which  liberality  he  received  the 
thanks  of  all  who  heard  him. 

When  the  Lord  of  the  harvest  shall 
appear  to  call  them  forth,  some  of  these 
converts  may  enter  into  His  vineyard,  and 
labour  in  His  cause ;  and  who  knows  with 
what  success?  For  the  most  part  they 
are  young  men:  life  b  apparently  before 
them ;  they  are  acquiring  that  skill,  which 
will,  vrith  diligence,  enable  them  to  pro- 
vide things  honest  in  the  sight  of  all  men* 
Like  St.  Paul,  some  of  these  may  ''  labour, 
working  with  their  own  hands;  even  as 
he  pleased  all  men  in  all  things,  not  seek- 
ing their  own  profit,  but  the  profit  of  many,, 
that  they  may  be  saved." 

W.  COLDWELL. 

King  Square f  London,  April  16, 1830. 

GLEANINGS. 

Poptdmtkn  tfCitw.— The  foUowiiiR  ealeolationi  urn 
giTen  in  a  late  German  publication,  of  a  hundred  of  tb« 
most  populona  cities  in  the  world.  'J'beae  are,  Jeddo, 
in  Japan,  1.680,000  iohabitanu ;  Pekin.'.  1  JOO.OOO ; 
London.  1,300.000;  Hans  Iscbeo,  1.100,000;  Cal- 
cutta, 900U)00:  Madras,  817 AW;  Nankin,  800.000; 
Congo  Ischen, 500.000 :  Paris.  7l7.000 ;  WsratCbana, 
600,000 :  ConsUntinople.  SiSflfiOO ;  Benares.  flOO.OOO ; 
Kio.  580,000  ;  Su.  Ischen,  500,000 ;  Hoong  Isehen, 
500,000.  &c.  The  fortieth  in  the  list  is  Berlin,  con- 
taining  J93.000,  and  the  last  Bristol.  87,000.  Amonf 
the  hundred  cities,  two  contain  a  million  and  a  half; 
two  upwards  of  a  million,  nine  from  half  a  million 
to  a  million,  twenty  three  from  900,000  to  500,000, 
flfty-siz  from  100.000  to  800,000.  and  six  from  87.800 
to  100,000.  Of  these  one  hundred  cities,  flfty-eighc 
are  in  Asia,  and  tbtrty-twt>  in  Europe,  of  which  four 
are  in  Germany,  four  in  France,  fire  in  Italy .1  eight 
in  England,  and  three  in  Spain ;  the  remaining  ten 
are  divided  between  AfHcaand  America. 

PoamUtion  ef  Rome.—liht  Koman  Journals  state  the 
populatiou  of  Rome;to  be  144  511  souls,  which  is  aa 
increase  of  8,821  souls  during  the  year.  In  1820, 
the  population  was  1S6.046.  lliere  are  in  Romo 
33.689  fkmilies,  35  bishops,  1.490  priesU,  1,994  monks. 
1,390  nuns :  887  Heretics,  Turks,  and  Infidels,  not 
iiiclndiog  Jews ;   107.060  Catholics ;  Non-CathoHcs, 


37.481.    Christenings,  5,055.    Deaths— msles,  8.596; 

females.  1.988 ;  touT,  4,584.  "  -'  — "      ' 

fintPmptr,  D$e.  83,  1829. 


Marriages,  1,190.— fy^a. 


.  Pemu/atiom  ^  DMuMri.— The  present  population  of 
his  Danish  5lajesty's  dominions  Is  a#  foll<!>wt;— 
Island  of  Zealand.  360,000;  V^vuvi^.  VM\\^<^i,  Im^^ 
land,  60.000.  Districu  of  Aulf^ij!;,  1'Mi.l)i>i:  Wy, 
borg,  45/X)0;  Aarhuus,  95,000^  \i\\^t,  tA&jC<iH>-ratal, 
975.000.  The  Duchies  have-  -flil«*wlg.  a2ij,000: 
1  iolsteln .  380,000 ;  Lunenburg,  h  < ^ ^>-  roia! ,  1 37 .000. 
The  Northern  Islands  :  Faroe,  4.,m^) ;  I  relnnd.  ^JUO. 
—In  all.  1,768.000  inbahitanu.  in  Lhft  ^VtJit  liKlaee, 
Denmark  has  about  45,000  sub  r>^i:t4^,  anH  1t»  th«  t^t 
50,000.  Of  this  population  abc<uL  i>i\t.  trillion  ii\!*9\ 
Danish,  and  half  a  million  ^frnuD:).  Fritiiu  is 
spoken  in  some  of  the  islands.  Vwm  oau^oi  bQ^  rv«Tet 
tnat  so  much  raluable  informatlnn-  ^houlti  ht  nearly 
lost  to  the  world,  as  is  to  be  fbund  ib  the  Dmnlib 
language.  The  serrices  of  literary  men  in  this 
country  are  conflned  to  an  extremely  small  sphere. 
Except  of  school  books,  bibles,  and  works  of  religtoaa 
instruction,  an  edition  seldom  extends  beyond  800 
copiet.— /^MN  •  Or4nh09tn  Umr. 
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-PimtB  r«ap«.~At  tkla  ptriod  of  eomntreltl  dilB- 
eaity  in  Uie  IndU  trwl*.  it  to  •iDcuUr  thM  no  Mnon 
hat  diooKht  of.  mporttov  tho  pln«r  tallow  or  Mdo- 
bar.  'I'liM  aulMtaoca  to  obtaioed  by  hoUioi  the  fruit 
of  tha  Vtifia  JndicM,  'lh«  tallow  forms  a  solid  eala 
OB  oooling,  and  to  aanarally  whita,  aomaiimas  yallow, 
gr«asy  to  the  toocn.  bat  rather  waxy ;  U  to  almost 
tasialesa,  and  agraeabla  in  amell,  in  whi<th  reapaci  It 
raaamblaa  common  carata.  It  to  solid  and  tenacious, 
BO  tbat  a  maa«  of  nioe  pounda,  caat  ioto  a  round  form, 
oould  not  ba  drawn  naander  by  two  man  with  a  flna 
iron  wire,  and  even  with  a  saw  iia  division  was  a 
matter  of  much  diflcnlty  :  it,  howaret,  easily  m«lu 
at  071  Fahrenheit,  at  which  t«m|Miratare  iia  apecifle 
gravity  is  8965.  and  at  60  deg.  it  ia  gCGo.  At  the 
town  ofMangalore  Hva  hnndred  weight  of  pioey  taW 
low  mair  be  obtained  for  ftfiy  mpeea,  being  at  the 
rate  of  Sid.  par  pound. 

P«Miir#.— Tha  number  of  patanta  for  invantiona 


granted  aince  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  to  tha  nraaant 
time,  exceeds  6,500.  of  which  nearly  S.OOO  having 
be«D  aranted  aince  1815,  are  aiill  in  force- 

apcculation  are  remarkable  for  increase  of  ^ . 

tna  number  obtained  in  IJBia  emountad  to  140,  while 


that  year  of  extravagance,  1885,  produced  no  lata 
than  C49. 

GMftoHf.— The  following  to  in  general  tha  Sunday 
aosinma  of  tha  people  or  15ranswick :— a  cocked  hat, 
a  white  coat  lined  with  scarlet,  and  reaching  qoite 
down  to  the  heeto,  whita  leather  breeches,  with  fre- 
quently black,  and  often  re<l  atockinga,  with  enor- 
moua  ahoe  bneklea. 

Wmu  tf  Om/.— In  returning  a  ftw  yaara  ago  fh>m 
Berwick  npon-Tweadt  a  atranger  was  much  aor- 
prlaad,  aa  night  came  on.  on  seeing  two  enormoua 
nraa  near  Newcaatle.— Upon  inquiring,  ha  found 
fliat  thev  were  from  small  coal,  which  does  not  readily 
aall,  and  which  to  therefore  aeparated  by  icreena  from 
the  larger  blocks.  Prodigious  heaps  are  thus  formed  at 
the  mouths  of  tha  pita :  and  from  the  decompoeltion 
of  tha  pyritea,  they  take  Are  and  continue  to  bum 
wt  years.  One  of  these  huge  monnda  waa  but  a  few 
milea  from  tha  road— it  waa  aaid  to  cover  tweWe 
acraa  of  ground,  and  to  hare  been  burning  for  eight 
yeafi.  Aa  all  that  small  coal  might  be  made  use  of 
to  produce  coal  gaa,  he  aaya  the  legtolature  ahould 
interfere  to  prevent  such  a  ahameful  waste ;  for  no 
leaa  than  100,000  chaldrons  of  coal  are  thna  annually 
destroyed  on  the  banks  of  ths  river  Tyne ;  and 
nearly  the  same  quantity  on  the  Wear.  Beneath 
Iheae  burning  heapa  he  found  a  heap  of  blackish 
aeoria,  which  reaemblea  basalt,  and  to  used  for 
mending  roada. 

Jf M/AreMu i— It  may  not  be  amiaa  to  obeerve,  that  In 
cooking  muahrooms  for  the  table,  they  should  always 
have  aa  onion  boiled  with  them,  atripued  of  ito  outer 
akin.  If  in  thia  process  the  onion  becomes  either 
black  or  blue,  tha  mushrooma  should  not  be  used ; 
if  they  are  harmleaa,  the  onion  will  remain  white. 

X«f#a  £aAr/«r.— During  the  late  eesterly  gale,  a 
'*- —  weighing  81  pounda.  was  taken  on  Nantucket 

lu  clawa  were  of  the  ordinary  aiae.    It  was 

brought  to  the  city,  and  is  said  to  be  the  larg«at  ever 
Men  nere,  excepting  one  obtained  at  Cape  Cod,  by 
Commodore  Hull,  to  decide  a  bet  of  £50,  made  in 
England  by  Admiral  Cochrane,  that  he  eould  pro- 
4uoe  a  larger  lobster  frt>m  America  than  could  be 
found  in  England.  Thto  gained  the  wager ;  it  weighed 
87  pounds.— (/fu/«tf  Statu  Omuttt,  Du.  11. 

Catepn't  Chmir.—'rt.^  chair  of  Cowper,  in  which  the 
niod-exhausted  frame  of  the  poetof  domeatie  sympa- 
chlea  and  derotional  feeling,  waa  aupported,  has  been 

«aced  in  the  theatre  of  the  Inatitutlon,  Park  street, 
ristol.  and  appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  chairman 
of  tha  Philosophical  and  Literary  Society,  'ilie  chair 
waa  preaented  to  the  Society  by  Richard  Walaford, 
ISaq.  of  Marlborough. 

C«nw<f.— Thia  luxury,  which  to  now  to  bo  found 
in  most  of  our  houses,  is  of  modem  ioTention ;  the 
floors  of  the  first  houses  in  England  were  atrewed 
with  common  rushes  so  late  as  the  year  1S80.  Hats 
were  not  worn  by  men  until  about  the  year  1400 ; 
before  that  time  they  wore  hoods  and  cloth  cspa. 

Tim  and  CmfiM.— It  is  now  two  hundred  yaaia  since 
tea  and  coffee  were  first  introduced  into  Europe; 
it  waa  only  uaed  by  princea  and  grandeea  until  1557. 
when  a  tea-shop  was  opened  itx  London,  and  resorted 
to  by  all  those  who  could  afFords  to  drink  it.  CofRee 
was  introduced  about  the  year  1658.  and  waa  sold 
only  at  publio-housea,  which,  from  thst  circumstance, 
acquired  the  name  of  cofR>e  houses.  Previous  to  the 
introduction  of  tea  and  coffee,  the  i>eopIe  of  England 
drank  beer  and  wine.  Tobacco  was  first  carried 
^rom  America  to  Eofrlaod.  by  Sir  Francis  Drake  and 
ir  Walter  Kaleigh,  about  the  year  1586. 
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Pn§rm  tftkt  Arti  m  Freace.— At  tha  iMt  aUtfo* 
of  the  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  National 
loduatrv  at  Parto,  a  priaa  of  IfiOH  franca  was 
awarded  to  Mr.  Coffin,  of  New  York,  for  a  maehitta 
to  remove  for  from  akiua  employed  in  makinv  hats ; 
by  thto  machine,  four  workmen  are  able,  a  four 
hours,  to  do  the  work  of  tweoty-flye.  according  to 
the  old  proecaa.  A  priae  of  8,000  frmaca  «ra« 
awarded  to  Grenet  and  Gomperts.  for  aa  improrM 
method  of  making  glue.  A  gold  medal  of  500  franca 
to  M.  Delapierre,  lor  an  imntoTement  in  the  manu- 
facture of  paper  with  silk.  The  priae  of  3,000  francs, 
offered  by  the  Society  for  tha  best  proeaaa  of  asaking 
paper  with  the  berk  of  the  mulberry-tree,  baa  beeo 
increased  to  5,700  francs,  to  be  awarded  in  1890 ; 
and  two  priaea  of  12,000  franea  ai«  propoaed,  one 
for  the  best  means  of  securing  safety  in  explosiooa 
of  steam-engines,  and  the  oiher  for  a  ateam-eogine 
boiler  which  shall  ba  leea  liable  <b  exploaioii  than 
those  now  in  use. 

BihU  &rf<;y.— The  Protestaat  Bible  Society  of 
Paris  distributed,  as  gifu,  during  the  year  18S8. 
88,446  Bibles,  and  3,447  ^cw  i'eatameoia.  In  the 
aama  yeer  they  sold,  at  a  rery  low  price,  3.67A 
Bibles,  and  8,70B  Testaments;  making  together 
5988  Biblea  and  6155  New  Teatamenu.   Since  tha 

Ciriod  of  iu  first  foundation,  this  society  haa  circa- 
ted  103,740  copiea  of  the  Scriptures. 


Sriterars  Koticn. 

Juft  Fubliihed. 
Ko.  13  of  the  National  Portrait  Gallery,  in  Impe- 
rial 8vo.  (being  the  firat  number  of  Vol.  If.  of  thto 
Slendid  work,}  present  Likeneaisa  and  Memoiia  of 
B  Right  Hon.  George    Canning— Daviaa   GUbert. 
P.RiS.-and  Viaeoont  Whitworth. 

Also  No.  13  of  the  King'a  Edition  of  the  aboTe 
Work,  in  Royal  Quarto,  with  the  choicest  proof  im- 
prasaiona  of  the  platea.— No.  1  to  18  will  ba  loady  ia 
the  course  of  the  month. 

Fiaher**  National  lUuatratlona  r^Part  TIT.  of  Iro- 
land—Part  il.  of  DeTonshirs  and  Comwall>-«nd  Part 


V.  of  Lancashire,  are  ready  for  delivery. 

l^e  Family  Library,   Dnuauiio  Series,   No.  I» 
Masingw.    Vol.  1. 18mo. 

I'he  Drama  brought  to  tha  Teal  of  Seriptara,  and 


found  wanting,  18mo. 

The  Family  Oblation,  or  Prayers  for  Domestie 
Worship,  original  and  aefecled.  ISaoo. 

Jacob,  or  Patriarchal  Ptoty.  By  the  Rer.  Edward 
Craig.  A.  M.  18mo. 

Brief  but  Bright  Journey  through  tha  Dark  Valley, 
or  the  L«st  Days  of  Mary  Mackey.    By  a  Mintoter. 

The  Pulpit,  part  87- 

Report  of  the  Wesleyaa  Methodist  MiatioBary  So- 
ciety for  the  year  1889. 

Ibe  Picture  of  Indto,Oaographleal»  Biatorica],  and 
X>escriptiTe,  in  8  vols. 

I'he  TraYeller'a  Lay.    By  Thomaa  Maude.  Eaq. 

Discourse  on  rarioua  SubiecU  relative  to  the  Being 
and  Attributes  of  God.  By  Adam  Clarke,  LL.  D  , 
F.A.S..&C.    Vol.  III. 

The  ChristUn's  AfiTection  to  tha  Houaa  of  hto  God. 
By  Thomas  Swan. 

In  the  Press, 

The  Tfue  Character  and  ProUble  Reaulta  of  Ame- 
rican Revivals,  a  Dtocourse.  By  the  Rer.  J.  fitock- 
bum.       .1 

By  Dr.  Vre.  a  New  Edition,  nearly  rewritten,  of 
hto  Dictionary  of  Chemiatry. 

.Landscspe  Illustrations  of  the  Wavarley  NotcIs. 
From  Drawings  by  Messrs.  Barrett.  W.  Daniel,  R.A.. 
Dewint.  C.  Fielding,  S.  Proat.  Painter  in  Wa»et 
Coloura  to  the  King,  Brockedon.  J.  D.  Harding. 
R.  R.  Reinagle.  R.A.,  Robsen,  T.  Stothaid.  R.A.. 
Stanfleld,  and  W.  WeataU.  A .R.A .  llie  Kagravines 
executed  in  the  most  finished  style  by  Mesara.  \^  tl- 
liam  and  Edward  Findan. 

.    Preparing  for  Publication, 

On  the  17ih  of  May  will  be  published,  (containing 
36  Portraito.)  Vol.  I.  of  the  MaUonal  Portrait  Gallery 
of  lUustrationa  and  Eminent  Persooageaof  the  Nine- 
teenth Century:  with  Merooin,  by  W.  Jerdao,  Esq. 
F.S.A.,  &o.  &c.-Imperial  Octavo,  half-bouodto 
Morocco.  £8.  8s.— Proofs,  on  India  neper.  £3  8s. 

Early  intlay  will  be  published,  the  Druba  of  Na- 
ture, a  Poem,  in  3  boaka,  by  Joaeph  Mitchell  Bunoiv 
boards,  5s. 

hy  Mr.  Strutt,  an  Edition  in  Royal  Octavo,  of  his 
Sylra  Britannica.  complete  in  one  volume.  It  will 
be  enriched  witb  several  additional  anbiecta,  com- 
prtoing.  in  the  whole,  .sixty  Plates  of  the  celebrated 
specimens  of  forest  Treea,  m  England  and  Scotland. 
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"PKKIOOICAL  I.ITSBATIIJIS  IS  THK  aSIIll  OP  NATIONAL  LBAANIHO." 
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SORTH  EAST  VIEW  OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF 
FA-RE,  IN  HUABINE,  IN  THE  SOUTB 
SEAS. 

He  AH  IKE  is  the  most  windward  island  of 
that  group,  which,  by  Captain  Cook,  was 
denominated  the  Society  I^ands,  in  honour 
of  the  Royal  Society,  at  whose  recommend- 
atioivtbe  voyages  to  the  South  Seas,  which 
led  to  their  discovery,  were  undertaken.  At 
that  period^  both  the  island  and  its  inha- 
bitants presented  a  very  different  aspect  from 
what  they  have  since  assumed.  The  inter- 
vening years  have  introduced  Christianity, 
and  many  of  the  arts  of  civilized  life ;  in 
consequence  of  which,  the  savage  character 
has  in  a  great  measure  disappeared.  Much 
of  the  soil  also  is  cultivated ;  and  the  na- 
tives are  making  rapid  advances  in  the 
acquirement  of  useful  knowledge,  ard  in 
applying  it  to  purposes  beneficial  to  their 
interests,  both  in  tinie  and  eternity. 

In  the  month  of  June,  1818,  this  island 
was  visited  by  several  English  Missionaries, 
among  whom  was  Mr.  William  Ellis,  from 
whose  observations  published  in  his  late 
work,  entitled  Polynesian  Researches,  we 
extract  the  substance  of  the  following  ac- 
count: 

''We  arrived  at  Huahine  late  on  ihe 
evening  of  the  19th,  and  some  of  our  party 
went  on  shore,  but  it  was  not  till  tlie  morn- 
ing of  the  20ih,  that  we  reached  the  anchor- 
age in  Fa-re  harbour, 

''Here  I  looked  abroad  with  new  and 
mingled  emotions  on  the  scene  in  which 
I  was  to  commence  my  labours,  and  pro- 
bably spend  the  remainder  of  my  life.  The 
clear  sky  was  reflected  in  the  unruffled  waters 
of  the  bay,  which  was  bordered  with  a  fine 
beach  strewed  with  various  shells.  The 
loxunant  convolvulus  presenting  its  broad 
and  shining  leaves  in  striking  contrast  witli 
the  white  coral  and  sand,  spread  across  the 
beach  even  to  the  margin  of  the  water,  over 
which  the  slender  shrub  or  the  flowering 
trees  often  extended  their  verdant  branches, 
while  the  groves  of  stately  bread-fruit,  and 
the  clumps  of  umbrageous  caUophyllwn, 
or  tamanu  trees,  and  the  tall  and  gracefully 
waving  cocoa  nuts  shaded  the  different  parts 
of  the  shore. 
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"  The  district  of  Fa-re,  bordering,  the 
harbour  of  the  same  name,  is  about  a  mile 
and  a  half,  or  two  miles  in  length,  and 
reaches  from  the  shore  to  the  centre  of  the 
island.  It  is  bounded  on  the  south  by  a 
range  of  mountains  separating  it  from  the 
district  of  Haapape,  and  on  the  north  by 
the  small  district  of  Buaoa,  whence  a  long, 
bleak  point  of  land,  called  Faao,  extendine 
a  considerable  distance  into  the  sea,  «and 
covered  with  tall  cocoa-nut  trees,  add  much 
to  the  beauty  of  the  shore,  and  the  security 
of  the  harbour.  A  ridge  of  inferior  hiljg 
dividing  the  district  in  the  centre,  gpneatly 
increases  the  picturesque  appearance  of  its 
scenery. 

"  A  small  river  rises  on  the  northern  side 
of  this  ridge,  and  flowing  along  the  bound- 
ary between  the  two  districts,  meets  the 
sea  exactly  opposite  the  northern  entrance. 
Another  stream,  more  broad  and  rapid, 
rises  at  the  head  of  the  principal  valley, 
and  flows  in  a  circuitous  course  to  the 
southern  part  of  the  bay.  The  district  is 
well  watered  and  wooded.  The  lower  hills, 
at  the  time  of  our  arrival,  were  clothed  with 
verdure;  and  the  mountains  in  the  centre 
of  the  island,  whose  summits  appeared  to 
penetrate  the  clouds,  were  often  entirely 
covered  with  trees.  All  was  rich  and 
luxuriant  in  vegetation,  but  it  was  the 
richness  and  luxuriance  of  a  wilderness. 
Scarcely  a  trace  of  human  culture  could 
be  seen. 

"  A  few  native  houses  were  visible,  but 
there  were  not  probably  more  than  ten  or 
twelve  in  the  district,  and  the  inhabitants 
might  be  occasionally  seen  guiding  the  light 
canoe  across  the  bay,  or  leisurely  walking 
beneath  the  grateful  shade  of  the  spread- 
ing trees.  They  were  the  rude  untutored 
tenants  of  the  place ;  their  appearance  and 
their  actions  being  in  perfect  keeping  with 
the  scenes  of  wildness  by  which  they  were 
surrounded.  The  only  clothing  most  of 
them  wore,  was  a  girdle  of  cloth  bound 
round  the  waist,  while  a  shade  of  cocoa-nut 
leaves  covered  their  foreheads.  But  not. 
withstanding  these  appearances,  it  was  im- 
possible to  behold,  without  emotions,  either 
the  scenery  or  the  inhabitants. 

"  The  accompanying  plate  exhibits  an 
2  I 
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View  of  Fa-re,  in  the  Society  Itlandt. 
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aocarate  represeDtsitioa  of  the  outline  and 
scenery  m  me  northern  parts  of  the  district 
and  harl^u*^  although  it  was  taken  at  a 
period  subsequently  to  our  arrival,  when 
the  landscape  had  been  improved,  by  par- 
tially clearing  the  ground  near  the  shore, 
and  erecting  a  number  of  houses. 

^'  In  the  forenoon  of  the  day,  after  we 
came  to  anchor,  accompanied  by  Mata- 
puupuu,  we  walked  through  the  district  in 
search  of  a  house  for  Mr.  Onmond  and 
myself,  and  at  length  selected  one  on  the 
southern  side  of  the  bay,  belonging  to 
Taaroarii|  the  young  chief  of  the  island. 
Towards  neon  most  of  our  goods  were 
landed,  and  taken  into  our  new  habitation. 
It  was  a  large  oval  building,  standing  within 
len  or  twelve  yards  of  the  sea,  without  either 
partition  or  even  sides,  consisting  simply 
of  a  large  roof  supported  by  three  pillars 
along  the  centre,  and  a  number  round  tlie 
sides.  The  floor  was  composed  of  stones, 
sand,  and  clay.  Mr.  and  Mrs.Orsmond 
occupied  one  end,  and  we  took  up  our 
abode  in  the  other. 

<'  When  our  goods,  fiic.  were  all  brought 
under  its  cover,  and  the  boats  had  returned 
to  the  ship,  we  sat  down  to  rest,  but  could 
not  avoid  gazing  on  the  scene  around  us, 
before  we  began  to  adjust  our  luggage. 
Laige  fragments  of  rock  were  scattered  at 
the  base  of  the  mountains  that  rose  on  one 
tide  of  our  dwelling,  the  sea  rolled  within 
a  few  yards  of  the  other;  and  in  each  direc- 
tion along  the  shore,  there  was  one  wild 
and  uncultivated  wilderness.  A  pair  of 
cattle  that  we  had  brought  from  New  South 
Wales,  with  a  young  calf,  all  of  which  had 
been  landed  from  the  shin  during  the  morn- 
ing, were  tied  to  an  aajacent  bread-fruit 
tree ;  two  or  three  milch  goats  fix)m  Eimeo, 
Cutened  together  by  ban<u  of  hibiscus  bark 
tied  round  their  boms,  had  already  taken 
their  station  on  the  craggy  projections  at 
the  foot  of  the  mountain,  and  were  cropping 
the  herbage  that  grew  in  the  fissures  of  the 
rocks.  One  of  our  little  ones  was  smiling 
in  the  lap  of  its  native  nurse,  while  the 
other  was  playing  on  the  dried  grass  lying 
by  the  side  of  the  boxes  on  which  we  were 
sitting ;  and  the  natives,  under  the  influence 
of  highly  excited  curiosity,  thronged  around 
tis  in  such  numbers  as  partially  to  impede 
the  cireulation  of  the  air. 

^Our  first  efibit  was  to  prepare  some 
refreshment.  The  chiels  had  sent  us  a 
present  of  bread-fruit  and  fish,  but  both 
required  cooking.  This  was  observed  by  a 
native  youth  a^t  fourteen  or  fifteen  years 
of  affp)  who  leaving  the  crowd  came  for- 
ward, and  off'ered  his  service  to  dress  some 
bread-fruit.    We  gladly  accepted  his  offer, 


and,  finding  him  faithful,  he  became  oar 
servant,  and  ooatinued  with  ns  tiU  we 
removed  from  the  islands.  Acquainted  with 
his  work,  he  fixed  two  large  stones  in  the 
ground  for  a  fire-place,  and  brioffiog  a 
bundle  of  dry  sticks  from  the  adjacent 
bushes,  lighted  a  fire  between  the  stones, 
upon  which  he  placed  the  teakettle.  While 
he  was  thus  employed,  we  removed  some 
of  the  boxes,  and  piled  up  our  lugga^  as 
well  as  we  could,  and  the  food  being  pr^ 
paredy  we  sat  down  to  a  comfortable  repast 
of  fried  fish,  bread-fruit,  plantains,  cocoa- 
nut  milk,  and  tea.  As  a  beverage,  we 
always  preferred  the  latter,  althoc^  the 
former  is  exceedingly  pleasant. 

"•  The  large  island  of  Raiatea  lies  imme- 
diately to  the  west  of  Fa-re  harbour,  and  by 
the  time  we  had  finished  our  meal,  the  sun 
was  partly  hidden  behind  the  high  and 
broken  summits  of  its  mountains.  This 
admonished  us  to  prepare  our  sleeping 
place,  as  the  twilight  is  short,  and  we  were 
not  sure  of  procuring  light  fbr  the  evening. 
The  natives  perceiving  our  intention,  cut 
down  four  stout  sticks  firom  the  neighbour^ 
ing  trees;  these  we  fixed  in  the  earthen 
floor,  and  fiistening  sheets  and  native  doth 
from  one  to  the  other,  enclosed  our  bed. 
room.  Two  chests  were  then  carried  into 
it,  upon  which  we  spread  our  bed,  makif>g 
up  one  for  the  d^ildren,  by  the  side  of  our 
own,  on  some  packages  that  lay  on  the 
floor. 

''  Having  procured  some  cocoa-mit  oil, 
as  night  approached,  we  prepared  our  lamp 
in  tt^  following  manner.  A  small  portion 
of  cotton  wool  we  wound  round  the  thin 
stalk  of  the  leaflet  of  a  tree ;  a  cocoa  nut 
was  then  divided  into  two  parts,  one  of 
which  was  filled  with  oil,  and  the  stalk  con<i> 
nected  with  the  cotton  was  erected  in  the 
kernel,  and  ready  to  be  lighted.  Ibese 
were  the  only  kind  of  lamps  we  had  for 
several  years,  but,  though  rode  in  appear- 
ance, they  gave  a  good  light,  when  kept 
steady,  and  sheltered  from  the  wind. 
Shortly,  however,  after  sun-set  this  even- 
ing, the  land  breeze  came  down  from  the 
mountain  with  more  violence  then  we  had 
expected,  and  having  no  shelter  for  our 
lamp,  we  found  some  difficulty  in  keeping 
it  burning;  but,  tying  our  screen  down 
vnth  strips  of  bark,  to  prevent  its  bein? 
blown  aside,  at  an  eariy  hour  we  retiied 
to  rest.  Here,  notwithstanding  the  novdty 
of  our  situation,  the  exposure  to  the  breerc 
from  the  mountains,  me  roaring  of  the 
heavy  surf  on  the  reefs,  the  inroads  of 
pigs,  dogs,  and  natives,  widi  no  other 
shelter  than  the  screen  and  a  pile  of 
boxes,  we  passed  a  comfortable  nighty  and 
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rose  lefrofaed  m  the  moraingy  thankful  for 
the  kind  proteciioD  we  had  experienced,  and 
gntified  also  to  find  that  no  article  of  our 
piopei^  had  been  stolen^  though  all  was 
wavcidably  cxpoeed.'' 

The  effects  prodooed  among  these  simple 
chiUren  of  nature,  by  the  introduction  of 
Chnliamty,  Bir.  Ellis  in  a  subsequent 
part  of  the  same  chapter  thus  describes. 

''The  island  of  Huahine  bad,  in  common 
with  the  others  forming  the  group,  been 
finted  by  Mr.  Nott,  who  had  travelled  round 
it,  pleaching  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  prin- 
cipal villages.  The  Missionaries  who  had 
been  expelled  from  Tahiti  had  remained 
here  for  some  months  prior  to  their  final 
departure  for  Port  Jackson;  but  at  these 


periods 
been  n 


only  a  temporary  impression  had 
lide  on  the  minds  or  the  i 


on  tne  mmds  or  tbe  people, 
which  had  in  a  great  degree,  if  not  alto- 
gether, subsided.  After  the  abolition  of 
idobtiy  in  TVdiiti  and  Eimeo,  and  the  sub- 
sequent adoption  of  Christianity  by  their 
inhabitants,  Mahine,  tbe  king  of  Huahine, 
had  sent  downVahaivi,  one  of  his  prin- 
cipal men,  with  directions  to  the  chieft  to 
bpm  the  idols,  demolish  the  temples,  and 
discontinoe  the  ceremonies  and  wfnship 
connected  therewith.  This  commission  was 
oecnted,  and  not  only  were  these  objects 
of  woohip  destrojred,  their  temples  thrown 
down,  the  houses  of  their  idols  consumed, 
and  idol-wocBhip  no  longer  practised ;  but 
the  rode  stills  employed  in  preparing  ardent 


nirils  ftom  tbe  sugar-cane  and  other  in- 
oigenouB  productions,  were  either  broken  or 
bid  wider   ground.      Intoxication,  infieuit 


r,  and  some  of  their  more  degrading 
hidulged  under  the  sanction  of  their 
snpentition,  were  discontinued. 

^This  change,  although  approved  and 
efeded  by  the  principal  ouefe  on  the 
iriaods,  in  conjunction  with  the  messengers 
of  tbe  king,  was  nevertheless  partially  op- 
posed. Seveial  chieft  of  inierior  influence, 
eottecting  their  dependants,  encamped  on 
the  lake  near  Maeva,  and  threatened  to 
sfvaage  the  insult  offered  to  the  gods,  by 
altecking  the  chiefii  who  bad  sanctioned 
thar  destiQCtion.  Both  parties,  however, 
after  asaoming  a  hostile  attitude  for  some 
linwy  adjusted  their  differences,  and  returned 
B  peace  to  their  respective  districts,  mutu- 
ally agreeing  to  emorace  Christianity,  and 
wait  the  arrival  of  the  Missionaries,  whose 
residence  among  them  they  bad  been  led  to 
expect. 

''In  this  state  we  found  them  when  we 
landed.  Tbqp  had,  with  the  exception  of 
one  or  two  individuals,  forsaken  idolatry, 
and,  in  profession  at  least,  had  become 
Chnitiatt;  prebnUyy  without  undenlaDd- 


ing  the  nature  of  Christianity,  or  feeling  in 
any  degree  its  moral  restraints,  or  its  samd 
influence.  A  few,  including  two  or  three 
who  had  been  at  Eimeo,  bid  acquired  the 
elements  of  reading,  or  had  learned  to  re- 
peat lessons  in  the  spelling  book,  more  from 
memocy  than  any  acquaintance  with  spell- 
ing  and  reading,  ifie  rest  were  nearly  in 
the  same  state  in  which  they  were  when 
visited  iii  1808  and  1809,  excepting  that 
their  superstitious  ceremonies  were  discon* 
tinued,  and  they  had  a  building  for  the  wor* 
ship  of  the  true  God. 

''  For  many  Sabbaths  after  our  airival, 
but  few  of  the  inhabitants  assembled  for 

Siblic  worship,  and  the  schools  were  very 
inly  attended.  Those  who  came  were  so 
little  acquainted  with  the  gospel,  that  in  the 
lessons  eiven  in  the  school,  and  the  ad- 
dresses dfelivered  to  assemblies  met  for  wor^ 
ship,  it  was  found  necessary  to  begin  with 
the  first  principles  of  instroction,  and  of 
Christianity.  NumberB  excused  themselves 
from  attending,  on  the  account  of  the  weari* 
someness  of  learning  their  letters;  but  there 
was  every  reason  to  believe,  that  their  un- 
willingness arose  from  a  disinclination  to 
conform  to  the  precepts  which  were  uni* 
formly  inculcated.  Tney  usually  neglected 
public  worship,  because  they  said  t&y  did 
not  know  how  to  read;  this  being  con* 
sidered  a  sufficient  apolo^  for  the  non- 
observance  of  the  Sabbam,  and  of  the 
social  duties  of  religion.  Such  neglect  was 
also  freouently  used  as  a  cover  for  their 
vices.  When  questioned  on  the  impro* 
priety  of  their  conduct,  they  would  som^ 
times  answer,  'We  are  not  scholars,'  or, 
'  We  are  not  praying  people,'  these  being 
the  terms  used  to  designate  those  who  made 
a  profession  of  religion.  Many  were  ior 
duced  to  keep  back  from  tbe  schools  and 
the  place  of  worship,  from  a  desire  to  rer 
main  free  firom  those  restraints  on  their 
vicious  practices  which  such  profession  of 
Christianity  was  consklered  to  mipose.'' 

This  state  of  indecision,  perhaps^  no 
language  can  adequately  describe.  It  %ra8 
an  eventful  moment,  in  which  national 
opinion  hung  suspended  between  idolatry 
and  Christianity,  vibrating  alternately,  under 
the  influence  of  each;  but  finally,  prepon- 
derating in  favour  of  the  latter,  aitbough  it 
condemned  the  vices  which  the  former  sanc- 
tioned, and  forbade  such  practices  and 
habits  as  idolatry  had  generated,  cherished, 
and  indulged  when  nurtured  to  maturity. 
To  this  determination  several  pleasing  cir- 
cumstances happily  conspired. 

The  king  was  decidedly  friendly  to  tbe 
ecclesiastical  revolution,  and  the  more  in- 
teUigenty  as  well  a»  tbe  greater  number. 
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countenanoed  t}ie  change.  Several  addi- 
tional Missionaries  arriving  also  at  this  cri- 
tical juncture,  was  not  without  its  influence; 
and  to  give  completion  to  the  whole,  some 
powerful  chiefs  nrom  other  islands,  where 
Christianity  had  already  been  embraced, 
landing  at  Huahine,  spread  a  favourable 
report,  which  the  friends  of  paganism  could 
neither  gainsay  nor  resist 

Thi3  important  change  having  been  thus 
effected,  and  in  all  probability  rendered 
permanent,  attempts  were  made  to  intro- 
duce among  the  inhabitants  some  sterling 
sources  of  genuine  wealth,  in  connection 
with  the  UKful  aits  which  embellish  and 
benefit  civilized  life.  Cotton  was  the  first 
object,  but  it  was  soon  found  that  the  cul- 
ture of  this  valuable  article,  required  more 
industry  and  perseverance  dian  persons  in 
their  situation  conld  be  expected  to  render. 
Tlie  cultivation  of  sugar-cane,  preparatory 
to  the  nianufiicture  of  sugar,  was  also  at- 
tempted; and  this  for  a  season  promised 
considerable  success ;  but  the  motives  which 
had  induced  the  undertaking,  having  been 
misrepresented,  the  chiefs  became  languid 
through  the  jealousy  that  had  been  awaken- 
ed, and  the  design  was  nearly  abandoned,  to 
quiet  their  apprehensions. 

But  notwitlistanding  these  discourage- 
ments, gradual  advancements  continued  to 
be  made  in  the  manners  and  condition  of 
the  inhabitants.  In  knowledge  their  minds 
had  become  more  enlightened,  and  in  mo- 
rals both  their  principles  and  practices  had 
considerably  improved.  After  the  lapse  of 
some  Ume,  a  new  place  of  worship  was 
erected,  and  the  old  one  was  appropriated . 
to  the  instruction  of  youth. 

Closely  connected  with  this  building  is  a 
circumstance,*  in  which  every  Englishman 
either  feeb,  or  ought  to  feel,  a  particular 
interest ;  namely,  the  history  of  Omat,  who 
visited  Great  Britain  vrith  Captain  Cook  in 
1774.  Of  this  adventurous  individual, 
M".  Ellis  furnishes  the  following  ac- 
com*: 

**  Having  been  defeated  by  a  warlike  tribe, 
and  driven  from  Raiatea,  his  native  island, 
Oniai  took  shelter  in  Huahine  from  whence 
he  embarked  for  England.  This  voyage  it 
would  appear  was  not  undertaken  so  much 
with  a  desire  to  gratify  an  ardent  and  com- 
mendable curiosity,  as  to  obtain  the  means 
of  avenging  his  countrymen,  and  regaining 
the  her^iiary  possessions  of  his  family,  at 
that  time  held  by  the  victors.  In  person 
he  was  tall,  thin,^  easy,  and  engaging  in  his 
manners,  and  polite  in  his  address ;  but  iii 
syinraelry  of  form,  expression  of  counten- 
ance, general  outline  of  feature,  and  dark- 
ness of  complexion,  inferior  to  the  majority 


of  his  countrymen.  In  conversatioo  he  was 
said  to  be  lively  and  fiicetious. 

**  This  amiable  savage,  reaching  Englaod, 
at  a  time  when  the  impresnon  produced  by 
Captain  Cook's  first  voyage  vras  vivid  and 
universal,  and  being  the  first  islander  Aat 
had  ever  been  brou^t  from  the  South  Seas, 
was  received  with  a  degree  of  attention  bor- 
dering on  extravagance,  and  introduced  at 
a  prodigy,  while  in  London,  into  the  most 
splendid,  polite,  and  fashionable  circles: 
lie  was  even  presented  at  the  British  coart, 
amidst  tlie  brilliant  assemblage  of  all  that 
was  illustrious  in  rank  or  dignified  in 
station." 

While  in  London,  every  place  of  public 
amusement,  and  every  exhibition  acrapied 
to  administer  to  his  pleasure,  was  repeatedly 
visited;  and  the  moltiplicily  of  splendid 
spectacles,  thus  set  berore  him  in  rapid 
succession,  kept  his  mind  in  a  state  of  per- 
petual excitement  and  surprise.  This  con- 
stant variety  of  gaudy  trifles,  unfortunately 
prevented  his  acquirement  of  all  useful 
knowledge,  and  only  filled  his  mind  and 
imagination  with  what  could  be  of  no  real 
service  to  him  or  his  country,  and  could 
confer  no  substantial  honours  on  ourselves. 
To  agriculture,  arts,  manu&ctures,  govern- 
ment, taw,  polity,  civil  and  religious  insti- 
tutions, his  attention  appears  very  rarely,  if 
ever,  to  have  been  directed. 

In  favour,  however,  of  that  genuine  phil- 
anthropist, Granville  Sharpe,  one  exception 
must  be  made.  Tliis  benevolent  man,  be- 
coming acquainted  with  Omai,  taught  him 
the  elementary  principles  of  writing,  and,9o 
far  as  his  knowledge  of  our  language  would 
allow,  endeavoured  to  infuse  the  light  of 
divine  truth  into  his  dark  and  untutored 
mind.  Tfie  store  indeed  was  scanty,  but 
such  was  his  progress  in  acquiring  the  use 
of  letters,  that,  on  his  return  to  his  native 
land,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  his  friend  Dr. 
Solander,  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

During  two  years  that  Omai  remained  in 
England,  he  was  inoculated  for  the  small 
pox,  from  which  he  happily  recovered,  and, 
loaded  with  presents  from  his  numeroos 
friends,  he  embarked  at  Plymouth  in  1776, 
and  landed  at  Huahine  in  October  1777. 
Here  a  house  was  erected  for>him,  on  the 
spot  now  occupied  by  the  school-room,  and 
a  garden  was  also  enclosed ;  but  litde  at- 
tention seems  to  have  been  paid  either  by 
him  or  his  countrymen  to  the  seeds  or  ani^ 
mals  which  he  imported.  Muskets,  pow* 
der,  ball,  cutlasses,  and  pistols  were  the 
principBil  objects  of  their  admiration,  and 
for  these  implements  of  destruction,  he  was 
courted  by  the  savage  chiefs,  who,  had  they 
been  wise,  might  have*  profited  in  the  arts  of 
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df  ilaied  Ufe,  by  the  scanty  knowledge  which ' 
he  had  acquired.  After  some  time  he 
threw  €^  his  European  dreas  and  manners, 
and  adopting  those  of  his  countrymen,  soon 
reiomed  the  savage  character  in  all  its 
branches  of  degradation. 

When  the  natives  of  the  present  day  turn 
their  attention  to  his  history,  they  view  him 
as  a  wild  and  daring  adventurer,  and  men- 
tioQ  hs  name  with  execration  rather  than 
lespecL  The  ground  allotted  to  him  is  still 
distjngoished  by  the  appellation  of  Beritaniy 
or  BrSaiuy  and  a  shaddock  tree  still  grows 
on  the  spot,  which,  tradition  says,  was  plantr 
ed  by  Captain  Cook,  while  his  ships  lay  at 
sDcbor  in  the  harbour.  With  the  exception 
of  some  dogs  and  pigs,  all  the  animals  died, 
but  many  of  Omai's  trinkets  are  still  pre- 
served by  the  chie&,  as  articles  of  antiquity 
and  curiosity.  Among  these  is  a  large 
qoarto  Bible,  containing  numerous  coloured 
ei^ravings,  to  which  much  value  is  attach- 
ed. 'Diis  was  probably  the  gift  of  his  friend 
Grmville  Sharpe. 

Since  the  days  of  Omai,  his  little  district 
has,  however,  undergone  a  pleasing  change. 
Whefe  has  habitation  stood,  one  of  the  most 
neat,  substantial,  and  convenient  modem 
booses  in  the  settlement  has  been  erected, 
containing  two  stories  and  eight  apartments. 
The  distnct  around,  which,  when  we  ar- 
rived, says  Mr.  Ellis,  was  altogether  uncul- 
tivated, and  overrun  with  brushwood  grow- 
ing in  wild  luxuriance,  has  been  cleared ; 
the  garden  has  been  again  enclosed,  and 
planted  with  all  that  is  useful  in  the  vege- 
table productions  of  the  tropical  regions.  It 
is  col&vated  by  its  proprietors,  who,  there 
ii  every  reason  to  hope,  are  decided  Chris- 
tiaos.  Within  the  precincts  of  the  garden, 
a  beantiiul,  but  rustic  little  summer-house, 
which  they  call  a  house  for  hidden  prayer, 
has  been  built  To  this  the  pious  natives 
at  times  resort,  and  pour  out  the  feelings  of 
tbdr  hearts  to  him  wno  heareth  and  answer- 
eth  player. 

In  refereooe  to  Omai,  his  visit  to  Eng- 
land, biiiiaeless  and  pernicious  acquirements, 
and  retnm  to  his  native  land,  the  following 
moomfiil  lines  by  Cowper,  will  he  read  with 
pecnbar  interest: 

*  Bot  for  lMron4  th«  rest,  and  with  most  caate. 
nt*«  gvolto  savagv,  wboai  no  love  of  thee 
Ortbine,  bat  coriotitT  perhaps. 
Or  ebe  Tain-glory,  prompted  a>  to  draw 
Forth  fr«oi  thy  native  bowers,  to  show  thee  here 
With  what  so  perior  .skill  we  ean  abase 
The  fifts  of  Prorldence,  and  sqaander  life. 
The  drMm  Is  past ;  and  tboa  bast  found  again 
Tbf  eeeoaa  and  bananas,  palms  and  yams, 
Aad  bMBestall  thatched  with  leaves.     But  hast 

tboa  foond 
Their  limner  ebaross  9  And  harlng  seen  our  state, 
Onr  palaces,  oar  ladles,  and  our  pomp 
Of  eeiripaf  e,  oor  gardens,  and  our  sports, 
Andhnraoor  nitteie ;  are  thy  linple  frieodi, 


Thy  simple  fare,  and  all  thy  plain  dellfhtt. 
As  dear  to  thee  as  onee  ?    And  have  thy  Joye 
Lost  nothing  by  comparison  with  onrs  r 
Rude  as  thou  art  (for  we  returned  thee  rude 
And  ignorant,  except  in  outward  show) 
I  cannot  think  thee  yet  so  dull  of  heart 
And  spiritless  as  never  to  regret 
Sweets  tasted  here,  and  left  as  soon  as  known. 
Methlnks  I  see  thee  straying  «n  the  beach. 
And  asking  of  the  surge  that  bathes  thy  foot. 
If  ever  it  hath  washed  our  distant  shore. 
Thus  fancy  paints  thee,  and  though  apt  to  err. 
Perhaps  errs  little  when  she  paints  thee  thus. 
She  tells  me  too,  that  dnly  erery  morn 
Tbon  c)lmb*»t  tlie  mountain-top.  with  eager  eye 
Exploring  far  and  wide  the  watery  waste 
For  sight  of  ship  from  Bngland.    Bvery  speck 
Seen  in  the  dim  horiion  turns  thee  pale 
With  conflict  of  contending  liopes  and  fears. 
But  comes  at  last  the  dull  and  dusky  eve, 
And  sends  thee  to  thy  cabin,  well  prepared 
To  dream  all  night  of  what  the  day  denied. 
Alas!  expect  it  not    We  found  no  bait 
To  tempt  us  in  thy  conntry.    Doing  good. 
Disinterested  good,  Is  not  our  trade. 
We  travel  far.  tis  true,  but  not  for  no  nought; 
And  must  be  bribed  to  eomoass  earth  again 
By  other  hopes  and  richer  fruits  than  yours.** 

When  we  contemplate  the  exertions,  which 
during  late  years  have  been  made  to  send 
the  gospel  into  these  distant  regions,  and 
survey  the  happy  effects  which  have  resulted 
from  our  missionary  enterprises,  there  can 
be  litde  doubt,  that  some  of  the  above  lines 
will  appear  inapplicable  and  severe.  Ibis, 
however,  was  not  the  case  when  the  poet 
called  ihem  into  existence,  but,  had  he  lived 
to  see  the  present  day,  few  would  have  re- 
joiced with  more  ardour  and  sincerity  than 
the  author,  at  the  moral  revolution  that  has 
taken  place.  So  far  as  they  apply  to  Omai, 
they  are  just  in  all  their  bearings,  and  the 
conduct  [of  Christianized  Britain  towards 
him,  merits  the  strictures  which  the  poetical 
record  contains. 

Happily,  Huahine,  and  most  of  the  other 
islands,  presents  us  now  with  a  more  fovour- 
able  aspect.  Industry,  civilization,  com- 
merce, comfort,  and  Christianity  go  hand  in 
hand;  and  the  period  cannot  be  remote, 
when  the  former  scenes  which  these  islands 
exhibited,  will  become  matters  of  history, 
be  recounted  by  the  aged  as  marvellous 
tales  to  new  generations,  or  live  in  the 
traditions  of  the  people,  as  events,  the  truth 
of  which  will  appear  enveloped  in  the  mists 
of  romance. 

ESSAY  ON  RELIGIOUS  SELF-DECEPTIOK. 
(Deceiving  your  owoselves,  Jamee  1.  SS.; 

Mb.  Editor, 
Sir,— Without  occupying  your  tiine  with 
preliminary  remarks,  I  purpose  in  this 
essay  to  consider  the  Nature,  Causes,  Con- 
sequences, and  Cure  of  religious  Self- 
deception. 

First,  tlie  nature  of  religious  self-de- 
ception. The  words  irapciXoytZS/ttvot 
iavT»Sf  which  we  have  chosen  as  a  niotio, 
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do  not,  as  randefed  in  our  translation, 
contain  all  the  force  which,  in  the  original, 
they  possess.  ^  Thev  signify  tmpostn^  t^poa 
yaurtelvet  by  tophuHcal  reatonings.  Such 
being  the  import  of  the  subject,  it  is 
evident  that  the  nature  of  self-deoeption 
must  be  found  in  persuading  ourselves 
into  the  belief,  that  we  enjoy  that  which 
we  do  not  possess;  so  the  apostle  argues, 
in  his  epistle  to  the  Galatians,  "If  any 
man  think  himself  to  be  something,  when 
he  is  nothing,  (or  has  nothing,)  he  deceiveth 
himself.**  Thus,  those  who  have  been 
favoured  with  a  religious  education,  or 
pious  relatives,  unscripturally  indulge  the 
nope,  or  persuade  themselves  into  the 
opmion,  that  they  are  heirs  of  salvation. 
Thus  did  the  Jews,  foolishly  boasting  of 
their  lineal  descent,  as  the  seed  of  Abra- 
ham, deceive  thenuflveSf  supposing  that 
this  alone  was  sufficient  to  secure  to  them 
the  favour  of  God,  and  deliver  them  from 
all  his  judgments.  This  deception  our 
I/>rd*s  rore-runner  combated,  and  sought 
to  correct,  in  that  memorable  portion'  of 
advice,  ''Think  not  to  say  within,  your- 
selves, We  have  Abraham  to  our  father." 

Others,  like  the  seed  of  Jacob,  impose 
upon  themselves,  by  receiving  the  spe- 
cious, but  &lse  notion,  that  a  rigid  attend- 
ance upon  the  mere  external  or  outward 
observances  'of  religion,  such  as  an  atten- 
tion to  its  rites  and  ordinances, — to  the 
ministration  or  perusal  of  the  word  of 
God, — the  supporting  of  its  ministers,  or 
posseting  cleur  and  orthodox  views  of 
Its  doctrines,  entitles  them  to  put  in  their 
claims  to  the  promise  of  the  life  that  now 
is,  and  of  that  which  is  to  come.  Such 
were  those,  of  whom  James  speaks, 
"If  any  man  among  you  seem  to  be  reli- 
sious,  and  bridleth  not  his  tongue,  but 
deceiveth  his  own  heart;  that  man's 
religion  is  vain.^  Others,  again,  standing 
associated  with  some  religious  body,  re- 
spond the  requiem  of  spiritual  death, 
oianted  by  the  professinf  church  of  old, 
"  The  temple  of  tlie  Lord-— the  temple  of 
the  Lord — the  temple  of  the  Lord  are 
these,"  thus  deceiving  themselves  with 
a  name  to  live,  while  they  are  spiritually 
dead :  regardless  of  the  declaration  of  the 
word  of  truth,  "Tliat  God  accepteth  not 
any  man's  person,"  but  requires  tne  heart; 
"<My  son,  give  roe  thine  heart,"  is  his 
undeviatiog  claim;  "true  circumcision  is 
that  of  the  heart,  in  the  spirit,  and  not  in 
the  letter,  whose  praise  is  not  of  man,  but 
of  God."  "For,"  the  apostle  adds,  in 
anotlier  epistle,  "in  Jesus  Christ,  neither 
circumcision  availeth  any  thing,  nor  un- 
circumcision,  but  iaitb,  which  woriieth  by 


love;*'  and  when  describing  the  tiuo  i 
hers  of  the  church  of  Christ,  be  speaks  of 
them  as  being  of  the.  true  or  spiritual  cir- 
cumcision, and  asserts,  "  We  are  the  cir- 
cumcision, who  worship  God  in  the  spirit, 
and  rejoice  in  Christ  Jesus,  and  have  no 
confidence  in  the  flesh."  Such,  and  such 
only,  are  the  legitimate  membeiB  of  that 
church,  which  Christ  has  purchased  with 
his  own  blood. 

There  is  yet  another  class,  among  mul- 
titudes of  others,  which  might  be  men- 
tioned, to  whom  most  strictly  belongs  the 
awful  character  of  **  Metf-deccwen;*'  a 
class  which  is  found  in  the  very  occupft- 
tion  and  offices  designed  instrunentaUy 
to  prevent  others  being  deceived.  Yee, 
it  is  to  be  feared  that,  even  of  those  who 
minister  at  the  altar,  and  are  fieqoently 
heard  exclaiming,  either  in  the  letter  or 
substance,  "  Be  not  deceived— God  is  not 
mocked,"  many  are  deceiving  themselves^ 
and  mistaking  gifU  for  graces,  and 
conviction  for  conversion;  never  having 
themselves  known  the  grace  of  God  in 
truth;  and  although  professing  to  have 
been  moved  by  the  Holy  Gh^  to  take 
upon  them  the  office  of  ambasndora  fov 
Christ,  have  nm  vrithout  being  sent;  to 
such  the  question  will  be  proposed,  "Who 
hath  required  this  at  your  band}"  They 
may,  indeed,  have  been  useful  to  others^ 
and  on  this  they  build,  to  their  own 
deceiving.  Such  were  described  by  our 
Lord,  when  he  said,  "Many  wiU  say 
unto  me  in  that  day,  Lord,  Lord,  have 
we  not  prophesied  in  thy  name,  and 
in  thy  name  done  many  woodecfid 
works  ?"&c. 

Secondly,  The  cauies  of  religunu  tlfm 
deception.  To  ascertain  the  origin,  or 
source  of  an  evil,  is  a  point  of  absolute 
necessity,  in  order  to  the  application  of  its 
antidote,  and  hence,  to  a  considerable 
extent,  the  correctness  of  the  adage,  "to 
become  acquainted  with  our  diseate  i»  half 
a  cure" 

All  evil  must  be  traced  to  iin^  and,  pur- 
suing sin  to  its  rise,  we  shall  be  conducted 
to  the  depravity  of  the  human  heart,  it 
being  the  unclean  fountain,  whence  issuas 
all  the  polluted  and  pestilential  streams 
which  threaten  to  deluge  the  moral  werkL 
To  this  effect,  was  the  declaration  of  Him 
who  searcheth  the  heart,  and  knoweth 
what  b  in  man,  "  From  within,  oat  of  the 
heart  of  man,  proceed  evil  thoughts,  adul- 
teries, fornications,  murders,"  &c.  And 
to  this  general  source  must  be  traced  the 
evil,  concerning  which  the  present  ioquiiy 
is  instituted.  There  is,  indeed,  a  diversity 
of  minor   causes,   necessarily   connected 
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with,  or  flowing  froniy  this  principal  .one, 
a  feir  of  which  it  will  be  proper  to  notice. 

Rnt,  Tke  toiai  ignorance  which  exisH 
M  ike  mimU  of  the  unconverted^  respecting 
the  nmtnre  of  religion.  How  eiteosive 
never  the  theoretical  knowledge  of  any 
oodianged  individual  may  be,  he  cannot 
possess  any  understanding  of  the  essence 
of  Christiamly;  it  must  be  felt,  most  be 
et^ojfedy  to  be  known.  Conect  views  on 
the  great  or  fundamental  doctrines  of  the 
RTckaioD  of  God,  may  indeed  be  attained 
by  the  same  means  as  a  student  arrives  at 
a  knowledge  of  any  given  science,  or 
brandi  of  liteiatare,  or  as  a  mathematician 
■woold  demonstrate  a  problem  in  Euclid ; 
but  no  human  method  can  be  devised,  by 
whkh  to  understand,  or  diligence  of  ap» 
pKealioo  be  attended  to,  by  which  to 
poasesB,  any  information  oif  the  nature  of 
religion,  while  the  heart  remams  carnal, 
and  dead  to  God.  ^<The  things  of  God 
knoweth  no  man,  but  by  the  Spirit  of 
God.''  ' 

Theie  most  be  a  spiritual  capacity,  in 
Older  to  the  apprehension  of  spiritual 
things^  and  without  such  capacity,  igno- 
fince  most  remain.  Here  the  application 
of  natural  things,  to  things  which  are 
ipiritnai,  is  easy,  natural,  and  illustrative. 
We  rausft.  possess  eyes  to  see,  and  eais  to 
hnr,  or  sights  and  sounds  never  can  be 
andentood  by  us.  A  man  may  be  sur. 
roonded  by  colours,  diversified  as  those 
which  compose  the  pageant  bow  in  the 
heatcns,  or  be  plaoed  within  the  melody 
«f  Dotes,  delightnil  as  the  &bled  music  of 
Orpheus,  but,  because  he  is  destitute  of 
those  natural  capacities  which  are  the 
medium  of  enjoyment,  the  whole  to  him 
is  lost:  such  an  individual  may  indeed, 
from  the  descriptions  given  by  others  of 
those  tfaingii,  form  some  crude  ideas  of 
them  in  his  mind,  and  hence  he  may 
conceive  that  he  understands  them,  but 
that  he  cannot  do  so  in  reality,  is  evident, 
from  the  very  nature  of  things :  if  we 
tpply  tins  to  the  case  in  hand,  religioui 
i^^deceji^tion  will  appear  certain,  as  the 
UDavoidable  consequence  of  ignorance,  in 
lefertnce  to  the  nature  of  true  religion. 

Again,  RdigiouM  ieif^deeeption  is  occa- 
d&med  fy  ignorance,  or  mtpapprrA^nnon,  of 
the  char  Oder  of  God. 

Religioa  supposes  the  existence  of  a 
Sopreiiie  Being,  and  its  grand  design  is 
10  make  him  known,  or  to  correct  the 
aflectioos,  and  fix  them  on  himself;  and 
hence  the  existence  of  God,  in  connexion 
with  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  is  the  great 
foundation  of  all  religioo. 
Alt  the  admiaskm  ti  the  being  of  God, 


and  the  apprehension  of  his  character,  so 
far  from  being  necessarily  connected,  are 
found,  in  reference  to  the  far  greater  pro^ 
portion  of  human  beings,  to  be  entirely 
distinct.  There  were  those^  in  the  days  of 
the  psalmist,  who,  while  they  acknow- 
ledged the  existence  of  the  Supreme  Being, 
maintained  views  of  his  character  of  iSe 
most  degrading  and  blasphemous  nature. 
Jehovah,  addressing  himself  to  such,  de» 
dared,  **  Thou  thoi^B^est  that  I  was  alto- 
gether such  an  one  as  thyself."  And  even 
God's  chosen  people  themselves,,  who 
boasted  of  their  peculiar  privileges,  and 
of  the  vastness  of  their  wisdom,  demon- 
strated  the  ignorance  of  mere  human  un- 
derstanding, in  reference  to  the  character 
of  Deity,  for  '<they  changed  the  glory  of 
the  inconuptible  God  into  an  image." 
There  is  not,  however,  any  necessity  thai 
our  minds  should  be  carried  so  frir  back 
to  prove  the  position  we  have  taken,  or 
that  we  should  direct  our  attention  to  the 
darkness  of  heathen  philosophy,  or  to  thd 
equally  ignorant  and  brutalixing  systems, 
of  the  &lse  prophet  of  Mecca,  of  the 
Chinese  philosophers,  or  of  ancient  Egypt 
or  Rome ;  for,  confining  our  views  to  the 
professors  of  Christianity,  in  the  present 
enlightened  period  striking  and  awful 
proof  is  presented,  that  ''the  vail  is  still 
upon  the  heart." 

Various  and  numerous  are  the  important 
relations  which  we  sustain  to  God,  and 
from  these  relations  we,  as  intelligent 
beings,  must  necessarily  be  lakl  under 
obligations  and  duties,  multiplied  and 
multifarious. — He  is  our  Creator,  Pre- 
server, and  Benefactor,  and  as  such  we 
are  bound  to  adore,  obey,  and  love  him. 
Our  adoration  should  be  that  of  the 
spirit,  for  ''  God  is  a  spirit,  and  they  that 
worship  him  must  worship  him  in  spirit 
and  in  truth!"  but,  unhappily,  for  this 
is  substituted  the  tmmeaning  languM;e  of 
the  lip,  or  the  formal  prostration  of  the 
body.  Our  obedience  should  be  cheerAil^ 
uniform,  and  universal.  He  has  a  righ- 
teous and  unalienaJ>le  right  to  our  body 
and  soul,  and  all  their  exercises;  but  men 
in  general,  ignorant  of  his  character,  attend 
to  his  service  rather  from  custom  or 
restraint,  and  apportion  such  measure  of 
their  time  to  his  service  as  best  accords 
with  their  caprice,  convenience,  or  interest. 
Our  love  to  him  should  be  sincere,  ardent, 
and  unceasing;  but,  alas,  as  no  form  or 
comdiness  was  discovered  by  the  camd 
Jews,  in  the  person  of  the  Saviour  in  the 
flesh,  so  neither  is  diere  any  perception  of 
the  holiness  of  his  character  m  the  spirit, 
by  carnal  Gentiles.    Their  foolish  hearts 
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are  darkened,  so  that  while  they  profess 
theinselfes  to  be  wise,  they  afford  awful 
evidence  by  their  actions,  or  tempers,  as 
also  by  their  apathy  and  indifference  to 
the  things  of  God,  that  they  are  fools,  and 
that  to  them  applies  the  character  given  of 
the  Gentiles,  in  the  days  of  the  apostle, 
"They  know  not  God." 

Another  cause  of  religiout  self-decefh- 
tion,  may  be  found  in  a  secret  attache 
ment  to  sin.  The  attention  which  is  paid, 
by  multitudes,  to  the  service  of  God, 
partakes  not  of  that  spiritual  fervour 
and  holy  aclivity  of  soul,  which  are 
the  life  and  spirit  of  religion.  Per- 
sonal grati6cation,  without  any  reference 
to  God,  induces  their  attendance.  The 
oratory  of  the  speaker,  the  doctrines 
delivered  to  the  company  resorting  to 
<he  places  they  attend,  are  the  prin- 
cipal attractives;  to  these  the  advice  of 
Solomon  might,  with  propriety,  be  given, 
"  Keep  thy  foot  when  thou  goest  to  the 
house  of  God,  and  be  more  ready  to 
hear  than  to  give  the  sacrifice  of  fools,  for 
they  consider  not  that  they  do  evil."  An 
unbroken  attachment  to  the  world  and  its 
vanities  still  remains ;  and  where,  without 
fear  of  exposure,  or  loss  of  character,  sin 
can  be  committed,  it  is  readily  embraced, 
and,  like  a  sweet  morsel,  rolled  imder  the 
tongue.  The  inquiry  of  such  is  not,  at  what 
distance  it  is  possible  to  remove  from  trans- 
gressors and  their  ways,  but  to  what  de- 
grees they  may  unite  with  them,  or  attend 
to  their  practices,  without  bearing  the  un- 
pleasant stigma  of  hypocrites  or  unbe- 
lievers ?  Such  can  min(;;:le  with  saints  or 
sinners — can  leave  th.e  house  of  God  for  the 
theatre,  and  tlie  word  of  God  for  the  card- 
table,  or  the  horse-race.  Such,  however,  is 
the  infatuation  of  sin,  and  the  deceitfulness 
of  the  human  heart,  that  under  all  this  mass 
of  evil,  their  sophistry  avails  with  them- 
selves, and,  taking  for  granted  what  cannot 
be  proved,  they  rest  satisfied  that  they  are 
the  children  of  God. 

Thirdly —  The  consequences  of  religious 
self-deception.'—The  correctness  of  the  state- 
ments which  have  already  been  made,  in 
reference  to  the  nature  and  causes  of  reli- 
gious self-deception,  being  admitted,  it  will 
unavoidably  follow,  that  its  consequences 
must  be  both  multiplied  and  dreadful. 

The  evils  resulting  therefrom  operate  like 
a  destructive  epidemic  wherever  they  are 
found,  carrying  with  them  a  baleful  influ- 
ence, and  spreading  their  poison  all  around. 
Wherever  cnurches  exist,  within  whose  pale 
such  distempered  individuals  hold  a  place, 
every  thing  like  prosperity  appears  next  to 
impossible.    like  Acoan,  the  son  of  Zerah, 
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who  troubled  Israel,  they  carry  with  them  a 
curse;  or,  as  the  nipping  frost  to  the  tender 
bud,  or  the  blasting  mildew  to  the  stronger 
plants,  the  sickly  aiid  infectious  iofluence 
which  they  bear  about  with  them  injures  all 
with  whom  they  come  in  contact ;  so  true  is 
the  sentiment — 

••  One  tlckly  thecp  InreeU  Um  floek. 
And  pofions  all  tbc  retU" 

The  minister  of  such  a  people  may  well 
employ  the  pathetic  languai^  of  the  pro- 
phet, '*!  have  laboured  in  vain — I  have 
spent  my  strength  for  nought  and  in  vam." 

But  the  consequences  which  result  to 
such  individuals  themselves,  ia  tliat  to  which 
the  present  inquiiy  more  particularty  refers. 
And  these  are  neither  few  nor  small.  Tttey 
connect  themselves  with  life  and  deatb — 
with  time  and  eternity.  But  as  all  the  ooo- 
sequenoes  cannot  be  specified,  a  brief  enu- 
meration must  suffice. 

I .  False  confidence. 

This  appears  to  be  a  natural  and  iieoe»- 
saiy  consequence,  which  not  only  may,  but 
mta^  exist  Having  persuaded  themselves 
into  a  belief  that  they  possess  religioD,  they 
naturally  build  upon  that  which  they  have 
substituted  in  the  place,  of  vital  godliness. 
Conscience  being  lulled  to  sleep  by  a  round 
of  duties,  or  some  strong  excitations  of  db- 
tural  feeling  having  been  experienced — upon 
these  duties  and  frames  and  feelinj^s,  rather 
than  upon  the  blood  of  Christ,  they  build 
up  their  delusive  hopes  of  heaven ;  and  if 
at  any  subsequent  period  doubts  should  ob- 
trude themselves  upon  the  peace  which 
they  have  spoken  to  their  souls,  they  dis- 
miss the  unwelcome  visitant  from  their 
breast,  by  misapplying  the  cheering  sounds 
of  mercy  and  love,  and,  folding  their  anus, 
repose  at  ease  in  Zion. 

II.  Undervaluing  the  means  of  grace. 
That  system  which  contains  the  brightest 

exhibition  of  the  mercy  of  Jehovah  that  ever 
was,  or  that  in  this  worid  ever  will  be 
made  to  man — which  proclaims  to  rebel 
sinners  the  only- yet  plain  way  of  escape 
from  the  wrath  to  come — which  directs  to 
Jesus,  the  Mediator  between  God  and  man 
— proclaiming  him  to  be  the  efficacious  and 
all-atoning  sacrifice,  the  unceasing  and  pre- 
valent intercessor — that  gospel  which  as- 
sures the  trembling  penitent,  that  **  whoso- 
ever cometh  unto  God  through  Jesna 
Christ,  shall  in  no  wise  be  cast  out,"  but 
shall  be  received  graciously,  and  loved 
freely — which  informs  him, that  ''all things 
are  now  ready,'*  nay,  that  contains  the  in- 
viting and  encouraging  proclamation, — 
"  Ho  I  every  one  that  thirsteth,  come  ye  to 
the  waters,  and  be  that  hath  no  money ; 
come  ye,  buy  and  eat ;  yea,  come  boy  wine 
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and  milk  wilhoul  money  and  without  pricey" 
—dial  gospel  which  is  do  less  than  the 
commissioQof  God  to  all  to  whom  it  comi^ 
to  believe  on  his  Son»  is  by  such  underva- 
loed*  The  glad  tidings  it  makes  known, 
they  do  not  understand — ^*  they  have  ears, 
hot  th^  hear  not,"  and  the  holiness  which 
it  communicates,  they  experience  not;  and 
oonoemiDg  its  equitable  precepts,  they  say, 
as  the  Jews  did  to  Christ,  ^  Hiese  are  hard 
sayings;  who  can  hear  them  ?"  The  total 
depnivi^  of  hunum  nature  which  it  de- 
clares, is  bv  sudi  accounted  incorrect  and 
gloomy.  Salvation  by  Christ  alont^  which 
it  maintains,  they  suppose  to  be  injurious 
to  morality ;  and  the  regenerating  influences 
of  the  Uoly  Spirit,  of  which  it  so  repeatedly 
speaks^  is  denominated  by  them  enthusi- 
asm* The  gospel  is  thus,  by  its  professed 
friends,  stiippea  of  its  glory,  and  reduced  to 
a  mere  inoperative  system  of  morals.  From 
such  underoolnuaum  arises  that  inattention 
to  its  troths  when  published,  and  tliat  vo- 
luntary bending  to  the  slightest  circumstance 
which  may  transpire,  to  detain  them  from 
ibe  sanctuaiy  of  God.  Public  meetings  for 
prayer  and  Christian  communion,  to  such 
uodervaluers  of  the  gospel,  and  the  means 
tjf  grace,  possess  no  attractions;  they  di- 
verge as  rar  as  possible  from  the  central 
point  of  bliss,  and  feel  the  least  disposition 
towards  those  services,  which,  more  fully 
than  others,  enter  into  the  spirituality  of 
religion.  Tliey  prefer  darkness  to  light, 
because  their  hearts  are  unsound  in  the 
fiiith  ;  neither  will  they  come  to  the  light, 
lest  their  deeds  should  be  reproved,  and 
their  fidse  profession  detected. 

(To  be  concloded  In  oar  next.) 


ON  BEABIHG.— MO.  ▼!. 

{Camiunud  from  col  427.) 

Op  America,  in  high  antiquity,  we  know 
nothing  certain,  but  when  that  vast  conti- 
nent was  discovered  by  Columbus  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  its  inhabitants  were  alto- 
geto  beadien;  and  although  multitudes 
hive  since  that  period  been  converted  to 
Christianity,  multitudes  are  heathens,  even 
umdst  the  lieht  of  the  present  age. 

Africa,  which  has  degenerated  into  the 
most  ignorant  and  savage  paganism,  with 
an  alloy  of  Mahomedaiiism,  of  all  the 
quarters  of  this  sphere,  contained,  in  high 
antiquity,  the  heathen  nations  the  most 
leained  and  polished  then  in  existence; 
also,  therein  was  nursed  one  community, 
the  Hebrews,  chosen  out  of  all  the  king- 
doms of  the  eajrth,  to  bear  the  name  of  the 
Creator  of  heaven  and  earth,  Blohim,  in 
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its  appellatioo,  Israel,  whose  lore  exceeded 
all  the  lore  of  men  in  that  or  any  other 
'age.  This  people  received  the  law  fronv 
the  voice  of  God  at  Mount  Sinai,  when 
delivered  by  him  from  the  bondage  of 
Egypt;  and  they  entered  into  covenant 
with  biro,  and  became  his  people.  In 
Africa,  now  a  semLbarbarous  region,  con- 
verts are  at  this  moment  increasingly 
adding  to  Christianity:  and  may  they  fiir 
surpass  the  numbers  vrhich  adoroed  that 
quarter  of  the  globe  during  the  first  centuries 
of  the  Christian  era ! 

Israel,  with  his  Thummim  and  his  Urim 
beneath  the  Holy  One,  found  his  inherit- 
ance in  Asia;  and  amidst  the  valley  of 
vision,  Jerusalem  long  was  a  praise  in  the 
earth ;  and,  in  Asia  we  may  name  Syria, 
Assyria,  Chaldea,  Persia,  (jhina,  &c.,  as 
polished  heathen  nations,  even  in  high 
antiquity.  During  several  centuries  im* 
mediately  following  the  incarnation  of 
Jesus  Christ,  the  Redeemer  of  men,  much 
of  Christianity  was  planted,  took  root,  and 
bare  fruit  to  the  glory  of  God ;  but  the 
lapse  of  this  fidr  quarter  of  our  sphere 
into  heathenism,  with  a  great  alloy  of 
Mahomedanism,  is  as  signal  as  even  that 
of  Africa. 

Europe  is  an  exception,  and  the  only 
exception,  as  a  quarter  of  the  globe,  to  this 
universal  lapse  into  heathenism.  Although 
a  formidable  power  seated  upon  her  eastern 
frontier  has  carried  Mahomedanism  into 
several  of  her  fairest  provinces,  this  is  by 
no  means  paramount :  the  cross  does,  and 
always  did,  wave  in  successful  defiance  to 
the  crescent ;  if  havoc  has  visited,  con- 
quest has  never  laid  Europe  at  the  feet  of 
this  turbaned  tyrant  of  the  east;  and  if 
Europe  has  successfully  resisted  Mahomed- 
anism,' she  may  be  said  to  have  exter* 
minated  heathenism  within  her  limits,  for 
no  heathen  nation  exists  in  Europe.  Yet,  as 
thou^  the  plague  .existed  from  the  mias- 
ma of  the  corropting  carcase,  Europe 
groans  to  the  present  moment  under  the 
awful  inflictions  of  heathenism.  The  ido- 
latry of  the  Romish  church,  palpable 
tlirough  the  flimsy  veil  of  titular  nomina- 
tions, is  an  awful  relic  of  heathenism  per- 
vading all  her  kingdoms.  And  the  ancient 
idolatry  of  the  polished  heathens,  who 
occupied  this  interesting  portion  of  crea- 
tion during  the  middle  ages,  reigns  over 
and  pollutes  her  schools.  The  works  of 
the  heathen  philosophers  of  Europe,  in  the 
original  Greek  and  Latin,  as  well  as  in 
elegant  translations,  are  every  where  to  be 
found,  and  no  man  is  esteemed  learned 
who  is  not  deeply  read  in  this  lore.  These 
works,  (couched  in  beautiful  sentences,  con- 
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tBining  imageiy,  (ascinattng  to,  and  genial 
withy  the  human  mind,  which  is  naturally 
depraved,)  bear  away  the  soul,  and  awfully 
add,  by  their  false  sentiments,  to  that  sink 
oC  corraption  in  which  they  are  planted. 

Who  that  leans  the  classic  languages 
omits  to  read  the  classic  works  which  these 
ku^ages  contain  ?  The  sobUmity  of  their 
diction  often  half  sanctifies  the  sentiments 
every  where  incorporated  in  these  produc- 
tions^ and  few  of  our  youths  rise  up  {torn 
these  studies  without  being  more  or  leas 
under  the  influence  of  the  &lse  sentiments 
with  which  these  compositions  abound. 
What  a  foundation  is  this  to  be  laid  in  the 
bosom  of  a  youth  designed  for  a  minister 
of  Jesus  Christ  1  Heathenism  in  its  most 
refined  and  subtile  forms,  thus  to  enter  into 
the  heart  of  a  youth,  dressed  out  with  all 
the  alluring  splendours  of  diction,  and  with 
all  the  pomp  of  circumstance  and  afiected 
wisdom,  at  a  time  when  his  heart  is  simple 
and  pliable,  in  the  very  zenith  of  his  su»» 
ceptibilities,  while  he  is  all  athirst  for  know- 
ledge, are  weeds  which  take  root  and 
flk>uri8b,  choke  the  good  seed,  and  often 
possess  the  soul  until  this  mortal  puts  on 
immortality. 

A  very  learned  academician,  who  still 
professed  to  be  a  learner,  although  he  had 
bng  been  a  teacher,  told  me  unblushingly, 
**  1  have  read  so  many  sublime  heathen 
productions,  that  I  have  no  relish  for  chris- 
tian writers ;  they  are  too  dull  and  vapid 
for  me.''  He  became  a  divine,  and,  when 
beneficed^  repeated  the  observation  to  me. 
What  could  such  a  divine  preach  to  a 
Christian  congregation  7  He  found  out 
the  secret  himself,  that  he  could  not  feed  a 
Christian  flock ;  indeed,  he  could  not  bear 
either  to  study  or  deliver  a  sermon.  His 
inoome  was  ample;  he  therefqie  hired  a 
curate,  read  heathen  authors  up  to  a  good 
old  age,  and  finally  made  his  last  leap 
completely  in  the  dark. 

The  stopid  idolatry  of  ignorant  nations 
may  be,  and  is,  devoid  of  charms  to 
classic  men,  beceiuse  its  vulgarity  is  re- 
volting to  a  mind  stored  ^im  the  polite 
lore  of  more  civilized  and  learned  commu- 
nities ;  but  the  mysteries  of  Egypt,  Greece, 
and  Rome,  in  the  language  of  the  initiated, 
clothed  with  the  imposing  robes  of  priestly 
flubtilty,  various  in  colours,  of  the  richest 
dyes,  and  all  embroidered  with  silk  and 
gold,  glitter  to  the  eye  so  royally,  and 
carry  away  the  soui  so  completely,  that 
thousands  lose  sight  of  their  mtrinsic  no- 
thingness, amidst  the  glare  of  their  external 
apkndours.  A  natural  consequence,  in- 
deed ;  for  nothing  more  readily  and  more 
effectually   absoriw    the   minds    of    the 
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generality  of  youths,  than  the  showy  page- 
antry of  imposing  ceremonies. 

Chight  not  our  youth,  in  general,  to  in- 
dulge sparingly  in  such  a  course  of  reed- 
ing? Mofe  especially,  ought  not  those 
pupib  who  are  intended  to  be,  ^  set  apart 
tor  the  service  of  God,  in  the  work  of  the 
ministry,'*  to  indulge  sparingly,  and  with 
great  caution,  in  such  a  coarse  of  readmg  7 
What,  if  their  minds  thereby  beoorae 
vitiated;  what,  if  thereby  Ihey  lose  their 
relish  for  the  sacred  volume;  what,  if 
thereby  that  simplicity  of  mind  UMadeot 
to  youth,  becomes  subtile  and  designing; 
what,  if  habits  of  thinking  are  thereby 
induced,  which  never  depart  from  the  man  ; 
what,  I  say,  becomes  of  the  exalted  cha- 
racter of  the  candidate  for  the  ministry? 
It  evaporates,  and  in  process  of  time  oooo-* 
pletely  disappears.  The  moment  however 
arrives— the  man  becomes  a  minister  by 
the  imposition  of  hands;  he  attains  the 
summit  of  his  ambition;  commences  a 
beneficed  cletgyman,  with  an  ample  io- 
Gome— and  the  benefice  is  his  all.  The 
clergyman  expiring  on  the  spot,  is  reviri- 
fied  in  the  country  gentleman,  who  can 
race,  and  play,  and  dance,  and  hunt,  and 
drink,  ana  roar  amidst  his  genial  sports- 
men with  as  good  a  graee  as  one  who, 
bom  to  fortune,  never  put  on  -the  ecclesias- 
tic for  hire,  but  was  eoucated  to  enjoy  the 
patrimony  of  his  fathen. 

Hie  works  of  wicked  men,  in  general^ 
ought  to  be  read  with  caution ;  becme  no 
wicked  man  will,  and,  indeed,  I  conclude 
no  wicked  man  can^  set  forth  the  troth — ^the 
whole  truth — and  nothing  but  the  truth,  as 
it  is  in  Jesus  Christ,  in  any  work,  however 
laboured.  The  natural  bias  of  a  depraved 
mind  must  and  will  lead  the  man,  even  if  he 
affects  the  contrary,  into  more  or  less  display 
of  self;  bis  own  image  will,  be  reflected 
from  some  portion  of  his  works,  with  what- 
ever caution  he  may  write.  But  a  heathen, 
however  he  may  launch  into  the  sublime  of 
diction, and  soar  high  over  all  sober  wisdom 
as  to  the  unreal,  never  would  even  aflect  to 
instruct  a  Christian  in  Christianity.  No, 
he  despises  equally  the  Christian  and  his 
creed,  and  would,  if  he  could,  extirpate 
both  with  the  same  blow ;  and  if  he  afiected 
to  instruct  the  Christian,  it  is  utteriy  impos- 
sible that  he  should  succeed.  A  man,  with 
the  Bible  in  his  hand  and  in  his  heart,  can- 
not be  instructed  in  divine  things  by  any 
man,  however  wise,  who  denies  or  treats 
with  levity  the  inspiration  of  the  sacred 
volume;  especially  by  one  who,  in  the 
place  of  the  living  God,  wofsbips  that 
thing  of  nought — a  dumb  idd,  even  if  the 
fiibm  of  this  idol  iswiid  gold.  He  does  not 
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fcntov  the  tmh :  yea,  he  doMB  aiidde6ei  the 
tnlh ;  how  theo  can  he  leach  it  to  others  7 

Duk  asase  the  aopentitions  of  Rome, 
and  mighty  as  are  the  strong  holds  of  the 
Kmi-idolauy  which  extals  in  the  Catholic 
fannalanes,  being  bottomed  upon  Jesus 
Christy  there  seems  a  lacili^  of  leformatioa 
tbereiBv  which  lets  in  the  truth,  and  admits 
of  a  holy  ooovereion  to  the  living  God,  far 
sapenor  to. any  heathen  system  in  exist- 
ence :  because  no  heathen  system  admits  of 
Chiisriao  reforBnation ;  no,  instead  of  refop* 
matioDy  a  war  of  extermination  exists 
between  the  two ;  no  quarter  can,  thei^ 
fDie^  be  given  on  either  side,  much  less  can 
eten  an  armed  truce  be  patched  up ;  idoU 
aiiy  or  Christianity  most,  in  this  desperate 
cQofliet,  perish.  **  Thus  saith  the  lora,  the 
King  of  isiaely  and  his  Redeemer  the  Lord 
of  luelSy  lamthe  first  and  I  am  the  last; 
and  besides  Me  there  is  do  God,"  Isa. 
xhv.  6.  "  Who  hath  formed  a  god,  or 
flMllen  a  graven  image,  that  is  profitable  for 
ootbin^  ?  Behold,  all  his  fellows  shall  be 
ashamed,  and  the  workmen,  they  are  of 
Bsen :  let  them  all  be  gathered  toaether— 
)et  them  stand  up;  yet  they  shall  tear,  and 
Ifey  shall  be  ashamed  together.  He  feed- 
cth  OB  ashes:  a  deceived  beait  hath  turned 
Jam  aside,  that  he  cannot  deliver  his  soul, 
nor  s^.  Is  there  not  a  lie  in  my  right 
hand  T  Ibl  zliv.  1 1  and  20.  The  mighty 
woik  of  God,  wrought  in  the  very  centre  of 
the  Boman  Cathotic  superstition,  fitly  de- 
^f^^ftf^^mA  the  Reformation  in  Europe,  has 
no  naraUel  in  any  heathen  country,  for 
depth  as  well  as  extension :  a  permanent 
Christian  Church— the  Protestant,  having 
aiiaen  oat  of  this  Reformation,  which,  for 
oumbeta,  pi^*  devotion,  wisdom,  and 
love,  in  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  is 
ad^^led  to  the  purpose,  and  bids  fair  to 
cany  the  troth,  as  it  is  in  Jesus  Christ,  to 
every  nation  of  the  earth.  The  pure  word 
of  God,  vrithoot  note  or  comment,  with  the 
swosd  of  the  Spirit  and  the  whole  armour 
ef  fiulh,  and  that  divine  charity  which 
''beaaeth  all  thmgs,  believeth  all  things, 
bepeth  ail  things,  endureth  all  things,  and 
never  laiieth,  but  abideth  for  ever,"  are 
the  weapons  of  their  warftire,  in  the  name 
of  dre  Lord  Jesus;  and  the  power  of  this 
Ireth  is  so  great,  that  it  must  ultimately 
fionqoer  every  nation  upon  earth;  and 
Dodung  less  Uiao  this  will  satisfy  the  bound- 
less charity  which  God  implants  in  the 
souls  0f  his  saints. 

Thehiatoiyof  the  fobuloos  or  heroic  age 
ibrms  that  mass  of  crudity  which  may  be 
4lenofiiinBled  The  Heathen  Greek  Fable, 
lariadingthe  mythotogy  of  that  and  mbse- 
qoent  ages.    This  intricate  mass  of  crude 


consistences^  or  rather  non-consistences, 
where  absunlity  and  sublimity  stroll  through 
the  nations  of  this  earth,  and  through  realma 
unknown,  hand  in  hand,  a  gypsy  and  a 
princess,  with  all  the  iiuniliarity  of  twin- 
sisters,  compared  with  the  simple  dignity  of 
the  earliest  Bible  histories,  and  its  most 
ancient  poetic  effusions,  is  a  pompous  no* 
thing;  yea,  less  than  nothing,  it  is  vanity. 
Yet  this  pompous  nothing  occupies  the  pre« 
clous  time  or  youth  amidst  universities,  as 
well  as  in  public  and  private  schools,  at  the 
very  moment  when  all  bis  energies  ought 
to  be  called  forth  to  the  acquirement  of 
substantial  learning ;  and  while  it  thus  occu* 
pies  his  time,  leads  down  bis  soul  to  the 
very  chambers  of  death. 

Although  every  man  interprets  this  pom- 
pous nothing  according  to  the  dictates  of  his 
own  fancy,  yet  &r  too  many  are  agreed  to 
account  no  man  tfaorouglily  learned  who  is 
not  a  master  in  this  tragi- comic  vanity,  and 
can  quote  therefrom  on  all  occasions.  It  is 
deemed  poetic,  is  fraught  with  fency,  and 
contains  nights  of  imagination,  with  imageiy 
in  rich  abundance ;  and,  therefore,  however 
finught  widi  absurdity,  takes  with  children 
from  five  to  six-feet«x  in  stature,  equally 
with  Cinderella  or  Goody  Twcnhoes  with 
your  youngsters  of  three  feet  nothing.  But 
in  this  enlightened  age,  when  numbers  are 
deeply  read  in  men  and  things,  and  all  our 
best  poets  have  incorporated  into  their  works 
every  thing  worth  culling  therefrom,  in 
their  more  beautiful  and  Christian  manner ; 
this  is  a  thing  to  be  despised  rather  than  to 
be  gloried  in ;  and  I  trust  the  time  is  not 
distant,  when,  so  fiur  from  its  being  any  de* 
gradation  to  the  scholar  that  he  is  not 
deeply  read  in  this  pompous  nothing,  it 
will  be  his  gloiy  that  ne  has  laid  it  aside 
amidst  the  lumber  of  bis  study,  and  em* 
ployed  his  preckws  time  on  better  subjects, 
and  turned  his  attention  to  the  great  and 
momentous  realities  of  eternity. 

The  misfortune  is,  that  in  too  many 
sdiools  much  is  taught  which  must  be  un« 
teamed  in  after  life,  in  order  to  form  the 
Christian ;  and  the  time  lost  in  unlearning 
these  errors,  because  of  the  obstinacy  <? 
early  prejudices,  and  the  difficulty  with 
which  they  are  overcome,  much  less  eradi- 
cated, is  ofien  more  than  was  consumed  in 
the  learning.  Thus  does  man  mispend  the 
few  days  that  are  allotted  to  him  on  earth, 
and  cut  even  shorter  the  short  period  of  his 
incarnation ;  although  that  is  the  only  pe<r 
riod  of  his  existence,  viz.  the  day  of  his 
probation,  during  which,  by  the  grace  of 
God,  he  can  lay  up  treasure  in  he^vei^  and 
escape  the  damnation  of  hell. 
(To  b«  MoUniMd.) 
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THOUGHTS  ON  HAPPIHES8. 

Happiness,  though  profeswdly  tiie  object 
to  which  all  aspire,  must  either  be  strangely 
misapprehended,  or  have  become  very  diffih- 
calt  or  attainmeut;  for  casual  observation 
alone,  is  sufficient  to  convince  us,  that, 
**  whilst  by  numbers  sought,  'tis  realized  by 
lew/'  Wherever  a  tendency  to  dissatis- 
fection  exists,  the  present  constitution  of 
things  is  so  calculated  to  elicit  its  exhi- 
bition, that,  if  a  calm  serenity  of  mind  be  es- 
sential to  the  object  proposed,  we  may  cease 
to  wonder  at  the  unfiKquency  of  success. 
Were  we  to  make  our  deductions  firom  the 
numbers,  who,  unanimous  in  sentiment, 
and  combined  in  effort,  propose  to  them- 
selves happiness,  and  note  not  only  the 
vigour,  but  also  the  complacency  with  which 
the  pursuit  is  conducted,  we  might  be  led 
to  infer,  that  in  reference  thereto,  knowledge 
was  complete,  and  success  indubitable. 
But,  alas !  how  many  have  lived  to  prove, 
that  numbers  furnish  no  guarantee  against 
the  encroachment  of  error,  and  that  defec- 
tiveness of  judgment  mav  cause  the  efforts 
and  hopes  of  a  multitude  to  end  in  dis- 
appointment and  abortion. 

The  will  of  man  appeals  to  be  constantly 
at  variance  with  the  drcumstances  of  his 
situation;  and,  though  the  utmost  which 
repeated  disappointment  leaves  him  to  ex- 
pect, is  but  a  partial  accom()lishment  of  his 
desires ;  still  he  deludes  himself  witli  the 
hope  of  success,  and  seeks  for  happiness 
amidst  the  changes  and  conflict  of  natural 
elements.  Surely  nothing  can  justify  such 
an  expectation ;  but  a  state  unvarying  in  its 
comforts  and  continuance,  where  that  which 
he  has  proved  to  be  essential  to  bis  happi- 
ness, is  constantly  within  his  reach,  to  which 
he  can  recur  on  every  volition  of  the  will, 
and  of  which  he  may  participate  without 
fear  of  innovation  or  control. 

Of  such  kind  are  no  natural  or  external 
circumstances.  They  are  liable  to  be  acted 
upon  by  innumerable  agents,  to  be  short- 
ened or  protracted  in  duration  by  causes 
inconceivably  diversified,  or  to  be  deterio- 
rated in  quantity  or  quality,  by  occurrences, 
over  which  man  has  no  control.  Yet, 
strange  as  it  may  appear,  his  inclination 
and  desires  lead  him,  in  the  pursuit  of  hap- 
piness, to  those  very  sources,  which  are 
of  all  others  the  most  fluctuating  and  un- 
certain. How  many  thousand  times  has 
he  lamented  the  impotence  of  wealth,  the 
fickleness  of  titles  and  honours,  the  insta- 
bility of  friends,  the  uncertainty  of  life,  and 
the  prevalence  of  death;  yet  riches  have 
their  thousands,  and  honours  their  tens  of 
thousands,  seeking  them  as  the  chief  good  : 
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whilst,  with  others,  to  increase  the  number 
and  enhance  the  respectabilitf  of  Iheir  con- 
nections, is  an  object  which,  in  their  esti- 
mation, admits  of  no  equivalent. 

Others  there  are,  who,  in  comparative 
youth,  have  already  adapled  their  plans  to 
the  process  of  a  length^ed  existence,  and 
who  pique  themselves  on  arriving  at  a  point 
in  time,  when  age  shall  procure  for  them 
a  veneration  and  respect,  the  claims  to 
which  are  already  in  advance,  and  which 
remain  unacknowledged,  not  fit>m  any  want 
of  prominency  in  them,  but  through  the 
undisceniingness  of  the  circle  with  «^om  it 
is  their  misfortune  to  contemporize.  Great 
then  is  the  fallacy  of  seeking,  in  contingent 
circumstances,  an  abiding  and  unchaining 
principle.  If  there  be  merely  tipoaibiiity 
of  my  arriving  at  a  distant  good  at  a  given 
time,  it  is  not  certainty,  and  therefore  I  am 
not  happy  till  I  possess  it;  and  having  pos- 
session, if  there  be  a  possibility  of  my  being 
deprived  of  it,  I  am  not  happy  by  all  the 
deductions  of  anticipation  in  reference  to 
that  possibility. 

What  then  has  finitude  to  do  with  real, 
during  happiness  ?  If  man  be  scdely  finite^ 
he  is  solely  miserable,  and  bean  about  with 
him  a  principle  of  destraction  to  all  the 
good  he  may  enjoy.  To  such  a  being  what 
can  the  dictator  of  happiness  recommend  ? 
Eat,  drink,  and  be  meriy,  seek  riches,  that 
thou  mayest  attain  unto  honour ;  take  thy 
fill  of  pleasure,  and  think  not  of  its  termin- 
ation ;  know  that  thou  livest,  but  foiget  that 
thou  must  die ;  in  short,  reflect  not,  medi* 
tate  not,  but  foiget  the  truth  and  thyself,  and 
be  happy. 

This,  then,  is  the  happiness  of  the  man 
of  chance,  who  came  into  existence  by  ac- 
cident, who  sees,  and  hears,  and  breathes 
fortuitously,  and  who  will  be  annihilated 
if  chance  can  effect  it.  This  too  is  all  we 
can  offer  to  the  practical  infidel,  who  avows 
not  his  disbelief  of  a  future  state,  but  is  so 
in  love  with  the  present  world,  that  be 
courts  no  other  element;  his  actions  sup- 
ply the  place  of  words,  and  say,  if  there 
be  another  world,  I  have  no  desire  to  know 
or  to  see  it,  I  am  satisfied  with  this.  Hence, 
he  amasses  wealth ;  the  initials  of  his  titles 
occupy  several  times  the  space  of  his  name ; 
his  friends  he  can  scarcely  number;  his 
years  become  many;  and,  he  ceases  to 
breathe.  Does  he  exist  ?  if  so,  be  must  be 
unhappy  with  regret  at  leaving  the  things 
he  loved.  Is  he  annihilated?  then,  it  is 
certain,  he  has  missed  of  happiness. 

Know,  O  reader,  if  tliou  art  a  searcher 
fbr  happiness,  that  ^e  dwells  not  wiUi  non- 
existence. Seek  her  in  the  abode  of  Reve* 
lation,    where   life    and    immortality   are 
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broog^  to  light.  Enter,  and  she  shall 
draw  thee  the  connection  of  time  with 
elenutyy  of  present  with  eternal  existence, 
of  the  rdationship  thy  spirit  bean  to  the 
great  eternal  Father  of  all  spirits;  and  if  thou 
difigently  seek  her  aid,  she  will  commend 
thee  to  nis  care  and  goidanoe,  and  he  will 
lead  titee  into  all  troth.  So  shalt  tbba  find 
that  troth  is  happiness,  and  become  pos- 
sessed of  happiness  in  troth. 

J.  H — SH — n. 
# 

THE  SYSTEM  OF  If  ATURE. 

Wheh  the  AlmighW,  after  the  labour  of 
9x  days,  had  completed  the  work  of  his 
handsy  he  cast  a  surveying  look  over  the 
whole,  and  pionoonced  it  to  be  very  good. 
Since  that  period,  the  works  and  economy 
of  natnie  nave  engaged  the  attention  of 
some  of  flie  wisest  of  men ;  who,  the  more 
they  have  inquired,  have  been  the  more 
impressed  with  their  beauty  and  fitness. 

Ray  and  Derharo,  who  stand  among  the 
fint  in  the  ranks  of  naturalists,  have  em- 
ployed their  pens  in  shewing  the  admirable 
adaptation  of  the  organs  of  animated 
beii^s,  to  the  fonctions  they  have  to  per- 
form, and  the  wisdom  which  actuated  tneir 
Creator  when  he  framed  their  stracture. 
P^ey  also,  though  inferior  to  the  former  as 
a  phikeoDher,  has  from  the  same  founda- 
tion raisea  an  argument  against  atheists  and 
infiddsy  that  will  never  be  successfully 
oontrov»ted.  Yet,  notwithstanding  the 
labours  of  these  men,  the  subject  is  so  fkr 
from  being  exhausted,  that  there  is  a  point 
of  view  in  which  it  may  be  taken,  that  has 
been  wholly  omitted  by  them ;  and  which 
in  htit  coold  only  be  treated  by  modem 
naturalists,  since  the  foundation  on  which 
it  stands,  rests  on  discoveries  only  made  of 
fate,  and  even  now  but  partially  developed. 
An  tnqairy  of  this  sort  cannot  fail  to  im- 
press our  minds  with  the  depth  of  the  wis. 
dom  of  Him  who  hath  called  the  animated 
world  into  existence, — a  wisdom  more  espe? 
daily  developed  in  the  harmony  with  which 
all  lus  works  are  united  together. 

A  knowledge  of  the  creation,  even  as  at 
present  ascertiuned,  will  convince  us  not 
only  of  what  the  more  ancient  naturalists 
knew,  that  the  parts  of  animated  beings 
are  excellently  adapted  ko  the  actions  they 
have  to  perform,  and  to  the  instincts  by 
whid)  their  individual  characters  are  estab- 
lished, but  also  that  every  separate  indi- 
vidual, by  its  external  figure  and  inward 
organisation,  possesses  such  an  affinity,  to 
other  indiyidiuls  and  races,  that  its  existp 
enoe  was  indispensable  to  the  harmony 
which  the  Almighty  intended  to  implant 
within  his  works :  those  with  the  strangest 
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forms,  and  most  anomalous  structure,  occu- 
pying situations,  which,  without  them,  must 
have  left  chasms  in  nature. 

In  the  Imperial  Magazine  for  1827, 
(vol.  ix.  cd.  621,)  may  be  found  some , 
observations  on  the  natural  analogies  whidi 
exist  in  creation;  and  if  we  possessed  a 
closer  acquaintance  with  the  actual  rela- 
tions whicn  animated  beings  boff  to  each 
other,  the  subject,  which  in  that  paper  is 
only  hinted  at,  might  be  extended  in  a 
much  greater  degree,'and  thus  would  form  a 
third  method,  (the  rdation  of  structure  to 
instincts  being  the  first,)  in  which  creation 
might  be  contemplated.  For  the  present, 
we  confine  our  observations  to  the  affinities 
by  which  the  orders  and  classes  are  con* 
nected  together. 

When  considering  the  animal  creation, 
a  classification  of  its  parts  is  not  only  an 
help  to  our  contractea  understandings  to 
comprehend  and  remember,  but  seems  also 
as  a  rale  to  have  entered  into  the  Divine 
mind,  to  guide  the  operation  of  his  hands. 
The  following  orders  are  in  their  nature 
sufficiently  distinct  to  enable  us  to  recog- 
nize in  them  something  more  than  arrange- 
ment adopted  only  for  human  convenience. 

Class  1st.  Quadrapeds:  marked  by 
four  jointed  organs  oi  motion,  jaws  co- 
vered with  lips,  breathing  air  by  means  of 
lungs,  the  young  until  birth  forming  a  pert 
of  the  mother,  suckling  by  teats.  Heart  vrith 
a  double  circulation,  blood  red,  its  temper- 
ature above  that  of  the  surrounding  medium. 

Class  2d.  Birds :  with  four  jointed  or- 
gans of  motion,  jaws  naked,  breathing  air 
by  means  of  lungs,  young  from  eggs,  not 
suckled,  but  fed.  Covering,  imbricated  fea- 
thers; heart  with  a  double  circulation, 
blood  red,  warm. 

Class  Srd.  Amphibia.  Organs  of  mo- 
tion variable  in  number,  but  jointed  where 
existing ;  breathing  air  by  a  voluntary  ac- 
tion ;  produced  from  eggs,  not  suckled  nor 
fed,  but  in  some  hatched  within ;  covering, 
neither  hair  nor  featheis.  Heart  with  a 
single  circulation,  blood  red,  cold  as  the 
surrounding  medium. 

Class  4tli.  Fishes.  Organs  of  motion 
variable  in  number  and  position ;  breathing 
water,  its  egress  through  a  difierent  passage 
from  its  ingress.  Young  from  eggs,  not 
fed,  but  some  hatched  within;  covering 
mucous.  Heart  with  a  single  drculation, 
blood  less  red,  colder. 

Class  5th.  Insects.  Organs  of  motion 
variable  in  number  and  position,  jointed, 
the  skeleton  chieflj^  external;  respimtion 
without  lungs  or  gills,  jaws  lateral,  young 
from  eggs.  Heart  wiUioot  any  regular  dr- 
culation, blood  white,  cold. 
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Class  etfi.  WortDS.  Oigims  of  molion 
aeeedingly  T&riable  in  number  and  posi* 
tion,  not  jointed ;  respiration  withoat  lungs 
orgiUs;  substance  soft;  often  both  sexes 
in  one  individual ;  young  IVom  eggs.  Heart 
without  regular  circulation,  perhaps  no 
heart;  blo(^  white,  cold.  > 

If  our  observations  should  be  extended 
to  the  utmost  limits  of  the  living  and 
oiiganized  world,  the  transition  would  be 
easy  to  the  vegetable  creation,  whicli  difieis 
not  more  from  certain  genera  of  the  Mol- 
Ittsca  (worms),  than  any  two  of  these 
classes  vaiy  from  each  other.  We  should 
then  possess  seven  principal  orders,  in 
Tlivii 


which  the  division  of  living  nature 
lily  anrange  themselves. 

From  &e  many  thousands  of  individual 
species,  which  are  comprised  in  the  classes 
aoove  enumerated,  it  is  obvious  that  every 
attempt  to  study  them  separately  and  un- 
oonnededly,  must  be  ftuiUess ;  and  there* 
lore  many  eflbits  have  been  made  to  com- 
bine them  into  groups  or  orders ;  so  that  br 
keeping  together  those  which  are  fitted  wim 
similar  parts  or  organs,  inquiry  will  be 
rendered  easy,  and  the  results  be  more 
completely  retained.  Two  methods  have 
been  adopted  for  this  purpose,  each  of 
which  has  had  its  followers;  and  which 
even  now  struggle  for  preeminence  in  the 
public  mind.  When  it  is  stated,  that  one 
of  these  is  a  natural  order,  by  which  all  the 
animated  beings  fall  into  a  classification 
according  to  their  forms  and  peculiarities ; 
and  that  the  other  is  an  artificial  arrange- 
ment, by  which  they  are  so  distributed 
as  to  be  of  greatest  advantage  to  the  stu- 
dent, every  inquirer  who  shall,  for  the  firat 
time,  have  this  description  of  the  separate 
methods  submitted  to  his  choice,  will 
scarcely  hesitate  in  givitig  the  preference  to 
the  former.  And  yet,  perhaps,  a  further 
experience  will  convince  him  that  he  has 
decided  hastily. 

In  the  science  of  language,  a  dictionary 
formed  on  the  principle  of  dassificatton,  by 
which  words  should  be  arranged  according 
to  their  roots,  or  their  abstract  meaning, 
would  be  a  valuable  productiota,  highly 
useful  to  the  accomplished  scholar;  but 
afker  all,  only  to  be  estimated  and  under^ 
stood  by  him.  Whereas,  for  practical  pur- 
poses an  alphabetical  arrangement,  where 
the  words  are  jumbled  together  in  con- 
fusion  as  to  the  meaning,  with  no  prin- 
ciple of  selection  running  through  them 
but  the  arbitrary  one,  of  modes  of  spell- 
ing, is  found  to  be  far  the  most  us^l  even 
for  learned  grammarians.  Such  is  also  the 
&ct  in  the  science  of  nature ;  and  the  rea- 
son  of  it  will  be  seen  from  even  a  slight 


examinatioa  of  the  ittentiobs  of  the  natn- 
nliflt. 

A  distribuiiDa  of  Ae  species  into  sncli 
groups  as  nature  shall  approve  of,  is  the 
object  he  purposes  to  accomplish,  wfaen^ 
after  much  study,  he  has  been  able  to  sur- 
vey all  the  individual  species  of  the  km^ 
doms  of  nature ;  but  before  he  can  accom- 
plish this,  many  yean  must  pass,  and  some 
method  must  be  adopted  to  secure  his  se- 
parate discoveries,  previously  to  the  full 
accomplishment  of  his  object.  At  his  out- 
set he  finds  hiiQself  placed  amidst  an  infi- 
nite number  of  unknown  particolara;  and 
in  order  to  facilitate  an  acquaintance  with 
them,  he  at  once,  without  regarding  indivi- 
duals with  much  minuteness,  throws  toc^ 
ther  a  number  of  them,  which  he  calls  a 
species,  according  to  an  assumed  hypothe- 
sis. Iliese  he  attempts  again  to  comhiiie 
by  certain  external  eharacten,  and  caUs 
them  a  genus.  By  these  means  he  is  ena- 
bled lo  contemplate  and  treat  of  them  with- 
out being  utterly  bewildered  in  the  labyrinth 
of  unarranged  individuate. 

Classification  is  hiaJUaan  Arimbumm. — 
It  was  but  impofoctiy  understood  by  the 
ancients ;  but  it  has  enabled  the  modems  to 
arrive  at  conclusions  vrith  much  more  expe- 
dition than  they,  and  with  equal  safety.— 
We  aim  at  two  distinct  objects  by  the  use 
of  system ;  we  use  the  artificial  fw  becom- 
ing acquainted  with  individuals,  and  the 
natural  as  the  means  of  combining  them.— 
Division  and  separation  are  the  aid  of  the 
artificial  system ;  to  establish  agreement,  is 
the  end  of  the  natural.  The  one  is  a  de- 
soendin)^,  the  other  an  ascending  series. 
Now,  wherever  the  obiect  of  the  syntenm- 
tist  is  to  enable  his  readers  to  discover  spe- 
cies, it  is  unnecessaiy  to  define  at  every 
step ;  and  where  natural  eharacten  do  not 
present  themselves,  we  must  adopt  artifi- 
cial ones.  For  this  purpose  large  daases 
are  formed,  many  of  which  neoosarily  aiB 
artificial.  These  again  are  broken  op  into 
ordera,  mostly  of  an  artificial  character;  and 
thus  the  naturalist  is  led,  step  by  step,  frooa 
more  comprehensive  definitions  to  less — 
from  class  to  order — torn  order  to  genus  ■ 
and  from  genus  to  species.-  In  this  de- 
scending series  it  will  be  observed,  that  the 
essential  feature  is  the  facility  that  is  af^ 
forded  for  definition. 

Hence  the  Linnean  system  of  botany  has 
succeeded  so  well,  because  its  aiUhor  se- 
lected, chiefly,  as  thegromd  of  his  anange- 
ment,  the  number  and  proportion  of  parts 
most  obvious,  and  least  liable  to  vaiy*  His 
(passes  and  ordera  are  avowedly  so  many 
assumptions,  which  practice  has  drewn  to 
be  convenient;  but  when  we  come  Inge* 
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Bcity  tbe  artificial  sygtem  ialU  in  with  the 
mtaml,  as  liimeus  ftamed  their  characters 
Qpon  resemblances  founded  in  nature. — 
"HieinaroimfiBrous  animab  are  arranged 
with  mcwe  ease  accordioff  to  a  natural  ^s- 
leBi»  in  consequence  of  their  number  being 
oonqaialively  small,  and  their  forms 
stroogly  marked.  NeverthelesSy  the  system 
of  M.  Curier,  in  the  '  Regiu  AnimaUf 
deaily  shews  the  vain  attempt  of  finding  a 
place  for  every  thing.  Nothing  can  be 
BMie  satislactory  and  beautiful  than  many 
of  his  otden  and  divisions;  yet  see  how  he 
is  compelled  to  change  his  ground  when  he 
comes  to  die  Pachydermata,  and  to  huddle 
iDgelfaer  species  very  remotely  connected. — 
His  birds  also  exemplify  the  same  fact^ 
where  his  order  Passeres  is  made  to  in- 
dude  all  that  his  other  orders  will  not 
hold."— fJKc*eit'#  Tram,  of  Lm.  Soc. 
voLl5.) 

In  formiog  the  classes,  already  described , 
into  subordinate  divisions^  such  organs  and 
parts  as  are  essential  to  the  nature  of  the 
creature,  are  chiefly  regarded  as  the  basis 
of  a  natural  anangement;  for  Almighty 
God  having  bestowed  on  his  creatures  dis- 
positions  and  instincts,  mw  well  be  wi^ 
posed  so  to  have  framed  and  modified  their 
organs,  as  shall  best  enable  them  to  indulge 
those  dispositions,  and  to  carry  their  instinc- 
tive piopefties  into  action ;  and  lience  we 
wKf  confidently  presume,  that  those  crea- 
tures which  possess  a  similarity  of  form, 
will  also  be  associated  together  in  habits. — 
The  formation  and  situation  then  of  the  snout 
sod  mouth,  including  the  teeth,  of  the 
icet  and  daws,  or  hooft,  the  form  and  na* 
tme  of  the  tail,  together  with  the  form  and 
ntnalkm  of  tlie  teats,  offer  ready  marks  by 
which  we  may  judge  of  the  natural  proper- 
ties of  an  animal,  and  of  the  oraer  and 
leenos  in  which  a  naturalist  will  place  it — 
Nor  need  we  in  general  go  deeper  than  the 
sorfoee,  by  having  recourse  to  dissection,  in 
order  to  acquire  tfiis  information.  Where- 
ever  animab  agree  or  difier,  a  corresponding 
diftience  or  s^reement  pervades  their  in- 
most fltroctuve ;  but  this  structure  is  to  be 
known  by  some  external  marks;  and, 
therefore,  we  are  fortunately  saved  from  the 
evil  of  being  obliged  to  destroy  a  specimen, 
in  order  to  discover  its  proper  place  in  a 
^stem.  The  only  certain  exception  to  this 
(if  indeed  the  exception  be  cetlain)  is  found 
in  the  natural  group  Tbnicata,  of  the  inver- 
tebiale  order;  of  which  some  curious  par- 
tieubffs  maybe  found  in  a  paper  by  Mr.  W. 
S.  Madeay,  in  the  Trans,  of  Lin.  Soc. 
vol.14.  The  Gfilaroo  Trout,  also,  is  most 
ecrtainhr  distinguished  from  the  varieties  of 
Ssfano  rario  by  its  anatomy  (See  Saliponia, 


by  Sir  H.  Davy);  but  its  external  form 
has  not  been  examined  with  sufficient  mi* 
nuteness  to  convince  us  that  there  is  no 
external  mark  of  distinction.  At  least,  it 
differs  much  in  form  from  the  common 
trout  of  the  rivers  it  inhabits,  and,  there- 
fore, we  may  presume^  finom  every  other 
trout  in  existence. 

Returning  to  the  consideration  of  the 
classes  of  animals  already  enumerated,  w« 
find  them  naturally  divided  into  certain 
groups  or  orders,  that  are  as  completely 
distinguished  from  each  other  as  are  the 
classes  themselves.  To  afford  an  idea  of 
these,  among  the  orders  in  the  Linnean 
class  Maroimdia,  or  such  as  suckle  theis 
young,  the  following  well-known  creatures 
may  be  selected  as  types  of  the  respective 
races :  the  ape,  the  lion,  the  dog,  the  hog, 
the  mouse,  the  horse,  the  whale.  Among 
birds,  the  parrot,  the  e^le,  the  raven,  the 
sparrow,  the  partridge,  the  woodcock,  the 
goose.  Among  the  amphibia,  the  lizard, 
tortoise,  dragon,  frog,  syren-snaJce.  Among 
fishes,  the  shark,  the  chimaera,  lamprey^ 
pipe-fish,  trunk-fish,  cod-fish.  In  each 
of  these  classes  or  orders,  the  genera  may 
be  observed  to  refer  analogically  to  each 
other;  and  it  is  further  singular,  that  in 
each  there  is  one  corresponding  group 
which  exists  in  considerable  excess  above 
the  others:  these  are  the  gnawers,  (the 
mouse-tribe,)  the  finches  (or  warblers,^ 
and  the  bony  fishes,  as  the  cod-fish  and 
herring. 

Proceeding  forther  in  our  inquisition 
after  separate  groups  of  animals,  we  find 
that  even  those  last  enumerated,  again 
multiply  into  subordinate  divisions,  equally 
distinguished  from  others  of  the  same 
order,  by  their  figure  and  habits;  of  which, 
as  we  do  not  purpose  to  institute  an 
inquiry  into  the  wnole  of  the  animal 
creation,  the  order  first  enumerated  win 
serve  as  an  example.  It  will  be  the  more 
interesting  to  us,  since  man  himself  is 
included  in  it: — for  considered  only  in 
reference  to  his  body,  we  are  unable  to 
separate  hhn  from  the  brates.  Still,  how- 
ever, man  must  be  allowed  to  stand  as  • 
distinct  genus,  for  there  is  erknigh  to 
authorize  this,  even  in  his  external  orga- 
nization ;  and  as  we  are  conscious  of  our 
own  fticulties,  our  consotousness  fixes  an 
eternal  barrier  of  Operation  between  our. 
selves  and  other  genera  of  animals.  It 
was,  no  doubt,  appointed  by  our  Maker^ 
that  there  should  be  the  least  assimilation 
of  habits  and  regards,  between  man  and 
those  animals  most  like  to  him ;  whereas 
between  him  and  some  creatures  that  are 
of  a  dissimilar  order,  as  the  dog,  a  con- 
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sideiable  intimacy  exists.  This  is  a  mer- 
ciful dispensation;  for  if  the  oran-outang 
had  been  admitted  to  the  same  fellowship 
as  the  dogy  we  know  not  what  confusion 
might  have  been  the  result. 

Man  is  distinguished  from  all  the  crea- 
tures of  the  genus  Simia  (ape,)  and  con- 
sequently from  all  others,  by  possessing 
two  hands  with  separate  thumbs^  and  two 
feet  wiUi  flat  nails  on  the  toes. 

Apes  have  four  hands — what  are  termed 
feet,  having  in  feet  a  separate  thumb ;  they 
have  no  tail. 

Baboons  have  four  hands  and  a  short 
tail;  the  body,  assuminff  the  figure  of  ordi- 
nary brutes  of  other  orders,  becoming  nar- 
row at  tlie  hips. 

Monkeys  have  four  hands  and  along  taO. 

Sapajous  have  the  tail  prehensile,  but  in 
some  the  thumb  of  the  inferior  hand  is 
wantmg. 

In  associating  together  the  groups  of 
this  or  any  other  order  of  animals,  natu- 
ralists have  found  it  convenient  to  fix  upon 
i  certain  individual  specif  in  which  the 
organs  by  which  the  genus  is  characterized, 
are  best  developed,  smd  to  lay  it  down  as 
the  type.  When  this  has  been  done  by  a 
skilful  inquirer,  it  has  been  found  that  one 
of  the  species  which  naturally  may  be 
classed  in  the  same  group,  departs  from 
the  type  in  certain  of  these  points,  and 
others  in  others,  until  each  of  the  dis- 
tinctive characters  becomes  so  altered  as  to 
make  an  approach  to  some  other  perhaps 
distant  genus;  thus  uniting  together  in 
harmony,  groups  of  creatures,  which,  if  the 
types  only  were  considered,  would  seem 
utterly  disjoined.  In  birds,  where  these 
characters  have  been  most  studied,  the 
assimilation  b  made  through  the  form  of 
the  bill,  the  feet,  wings,  tail ;  and  also  in 
the  form  of  the  bcdy,  and  anatomical 
structure.  The  dissimilarity,  or  departure, 
is  in  each  of  these*  separately :  thus,  if 
among  the  species  we  begin  with  the 
hawk,  which  has  a  short,  strong,  and 
hooked-bill,  a  cere,  short  legs,  feathered, 
strong  claws,  and  long  wings,  we  soon  get 
to  the  eagle,  in'  which  the  beak  is 
elongated ;  to  the  vulture,  in  which  it  is 
still  longer ;  and  finally  to  the  cormorant, 
a  distinct  race,  in  which  the  bill  is  longer 
and  more  slecider,  and  the  hook  formed  of 
a  separate  nail:  thus  we  may  regard  the 
felcon  tribe,  united  to  parrots  by  the  beak 
and  cere,  to  the  pies,  through  the  cuckow, 
by  the  bill  and  legs,  to  sparrows  and 
thrushes  by  the  butcher-birds,  to  the  waders 
by  the  secretary  vulture,  to  the  swimmers 
by  the  sea-eagle  and  cormorant  or  gannet, 
to   gallinaceous    birds    by    tiie    turkey- 


buzzaid,  to  the  owls,  both  in  fbnn  and 
sluggishness,  by  the  buzzard ;  and,  as  the 
owl  itself  is  the  type  of  another  genus, 
though  it  is  connected  with  the  goatsucker 
and  the  swallow,  a  little  innocent  crcature, 
which  at  first  view  could  scarcely  be  sup- 
posed connected  in  form  or  habit  with 
such  ferocious  depredators. 

We  have  here  also  a  glance  at  what 
seems  to  have  proved  a  stumbling-block  to 
some  inquirers ;  the  existence  of  parts  or 
oigans,  that  certainly  are  not  of  the  least 
practical  utility  to  tlie  creatures  that  poae» 
them.  ITiat  such  organs  are  to  be  found, 
will  perhaps  be  judged  incredible,  and  the 
supposition  be  pronounced  an  imputation 
on  the  wisdom  of  Him  who  has  made 
nothing  in  vain,  by  some  minds.  Tbe 
assertion  is,  however,  confined  to  this,  that 
they  are  not  of  practical  utility  to  tbe 
creatures  that  possess  them;  and  the 
breasts  in  man  may  be  given,  as  one 
instance  among  many,  in  proof  of  the  feci. 
It  by  no  means  follows,  howeyer,  that  they 
are  not  essentially  necessary  to  the  general 
harmony  of  nature;  since  by  means  of 
such  supernumerary  organs  in  many  ani- 
mals, we  are  able  to  trace  a  connexion 
of  affinity,  in  what  may  be  denominated 
its  vanishing  point,  with  others,  in  which 
the  organs  are  more  developed,  and  of 
necessary  use.  Among  insects  also,  tbe 
connexion  of  affinity  is  sometimes  found 
in  one  stage  of  their  existence,  and  not  in 
another;  in  the  pupa,  and  not  in  the 
winged  animal;  and  among  amphibia^ 
the  frog  is  related  to  the  fish  when  young, 
but  the  connexion  is  lost  when  it  is  old. 

But  whilst  we  feel  gratified  at  the  dis- 
covery of  such  harmonious  affinities,  by 
which  the  separate  groups,  or  genera  of  a 
class,  are  assimilated  into  a  whole,  our 
wonder  is  not  so  great  as  when  we  per- 
ceive the  same  principle  of  connexion 
operating  with  unaiminished  energy  under 
the  most  unpromising  circumstances.  To 
connect  together  the  different  genera  of  a 
class,  seems  no  difficult  task,  since  each  of 
the  classes  has  its  peculiar  organs;  and  a 
modification  of  them  to  a  vast  extent,  is 
easily  imagined.  When,  however,  the 
Eternal  Infinite  is  to  act,  easy  and  difficult 
are  terms  of  no  meaning;  and  discordant 
forms  easily  approach  each  other  under 
his  plastic  hand.  To  follow  up  the  law 
of  affinity  already  laid  down,  whereby 
whilst  certam  genera  (and  also  some  of 
each  genus)  are  only  coniiected  to  others 
of  the  same  class,  others  shall  cany  the 
similarity# beyond  its  bounds;  we  rpay 
instance,  as  strikmg  illustrations  of  this 
principle,  things  which,-  but  for  thb  cause. 


wifll  have  ineeii  oonsiiiered  only  as  f  raaks 
gfimagiTMfion.  Such  are,  that  the  d^flses 
of  quadnipeds  and  birds  are  connected,  so 
6r  as  vegaids  the  wings,  by  means  of  the 
bat;  as  regards  the  bill,  by  the  omitho- 
Thyndiiils, — ^the  less  and  feet,  by  means  of 
Che  jerboa.  In  the  tail  of  some  squinels, 
the  hair  assames  the  appeaxance  of  a 
leather,  aiMi  in  the  porcupme  we  have  the 
qoilL  So  £ir  we  see  the  affinities  carried 
off  fiom  the  beasts;  among  birds  they  are 
met  by  the  l^ps  of  the  gira£fe  in  the  stelt- 
ploter,  the  legs  and  feet  of  the  camel  in 
the  ostrich,  claws  of  the  cat  in  the  hawk, 
hair  of  a  qoadruped  in  the  cassowary, 
foAened  and  dofigated  snont  in  the  spoon- 
bill, '  and  the  absence  of  wings  in  the 
penguin.  What  die  bat  is  to  quadrupeds, 
eniting  jiheir  habits  to  those  of  birds,  the 
whales  are  to  fishes;  on  the  other  hand, 
the  ostrich  is  a  corresponding  link  on  the 
part  of  the  feathered  crealion,  and  the 
aogler  on  the  part  of  fishes.  The  foot-like 
ventral  fins,  in  all  the  species  of  the  genus 
Sophius,  and  claws  on  the  pectorals  in 
one,  are  a  near  approach  to  the  form  of 
abeasU 

But  whilst  we  have  been  extending  our  in- 
quiiy  into  the  connexions  which  exist  among 
the  dasses,  orders,  and  genera  of  natural 
beings,  it  cannot  fail  to  stnke  the  observer, 
that  some  creatures  are  found  to  stand 
out,  as  it  were  in  high  relief,  from  those 
with  which  they  are  surrounded;  so  that 
they  seem  to  have  little  affinity,  not  only 
with  other  classes,  but  even  with  those 
species  with  which  we  should  be  disposed 
lo  associate  them.  This  mav  be  said  of 
the  dephant,  rhinoceros,  and  a  few  other 
of  the  httger  quadnipeds.  Cookl  we 
soppoae  these  creatures  to  afford  excep- 
tions to  a  general  law  of  nature,  we  should 
wonder  at  the  anomaly,  and  regard  it  as  a 
defect  in  the  harmony  of  creation.  But 
we  are  indebted  to  tlie  discoveries  of  late 
yeais,  for  the  removal  of  the  difficulty. 
Ibis  has  partly  been  effected  by  the  dis- 
coveiy  of  several  creatures  in  New  Hol- 
land and  the  East,  whereby  gaps  have 
ben  fflled  up: — ^but  more  especially  by 
the  discoveries  of  oiganic  remains  of  a 
Goosidaable  number  of  those  very  crea- 
tures Oat  are  wanting  in  the  living  system. 
The  circumstances  under  which  so  many 
animals  have  become  extinct,  are  foreign 
to  this  inquiry;  but  some  probable  sur- 
mises on  the  subject  are  contained  in  a 
paper  in  the  Imperial  Magazine,  voL  iv. 
col.  35.  The  gi^  animal  of  the  Ohio, 
the  Siberian  mammoth,  the  palaeotherium, 
sHiicb  in  its  form  unites  the  tapir,  and 
iVMequeotly  the  dephant,  with  the  horse, 
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but  of  which. one  species  was  no  laiver  than 
the  hare: — the  anopk)therium,  which  in 
nature  approached  ruminant  animals,  bul 
of  which,  one  species  had  a  tail  like  that 
of  the  kangaroo  >--all  these,  and  more; 
(some,  probably  not  yet  discovered,)  give 
us  to  see,  that  at  the  first,  Ae  sys* 
tematie  arrangement  was  complete;  and 
now,  so  long  after  they  have  ceased  t^ 
inhabit  our  earth,  their  forms  are  drawa 
from  the  museum  of  the  great  Aicfaitecti 
to  astonish  ps,  on  whom  the  ends  of  the 
woild  are  come,  with  the  display  of  that 
beautiful  symmetiy,  which  in  the  beginning 
pervaded  the  whole. 

Nor  are  the  affinities  of  these  hitherto 
solitary  Quadrupeds  all  that  have  been 
developed.  Creatures  which  now  stand 
at  the  greatest  distance,  were  once  conr 
nected  by  living  affinities.  Reptile  qua* 
drapeds,  (amphibia,)  have  been  founds 
belonging  to  the  same  group  with  the 
great  natural  order  of  lizards ;  but  differing 
most  essentially  in  structure  firom  all  the 
now  existing  genera,  and  in  such  a  way 
as  must  have  fitted  them  to  live  exclusively 
in  the  sea.  They  appear,  therefore,  to  bear 
the  same  relation  to  living  lizards,  that  the 
whale  tribe  bear  to  other  mammalia.  A 
genus  of  lizards  has  been  described,  which 
is  marked  by  the  excessive  elongation  of 
the  foitfth  toe,  in  front.  It  is  hardly  pos- 
sible to  doubt,  says  Mons.  Cuvier,  (who 
has  given  the  name  of  pterodactyle  to  the 
creature,)  that  the  long  toe  served  to  sup- 
port a  membrane,  which  furnished  the 
animal,  over  the  whole  length  of  the  forelegs 
with  a  much  more  powerful  wing  than 
that  of  the  dragon,  (Draco  volansdin,) 
and  at  least  equal  in  strength  to  that  of 
the  bat  This  ancient  animal  could  fly 
with  a  Vigour  proportional  to  its  muscular 
power ;  and  then  it  could  make  use  of  its 
short  toes,  armed  with  crooked  Claws,  to 
suspend  itself  from  trees.  In  the  standing 
posture,  it  could  make  little  use  of  its 
fbrel^,  and  perhaps  always  kept  them 
folded  up,  as  birds  do  their  wings;  it 
could,  however,  also  employ  its  small 
fore-toes  for  hanging  itself  to  branches  of 
trees,  thodgh  its  posture  of  repose  must 
have  been  usually  on  its  hind-feet,  like  that 
of  birds.  It  must,  moreover,  have  held 
its  neck  reverted,  to  prevent  its  enormous 
head  from  upsetting  its  equilibrium.  Still 
further  to  point  out  this  genus,  as  the  conp> 
necting  link  between  lizards  and  birds, 
one  species  has  been  discovered  with  a 
short  beak.  In  the  Icthyosaurus,  we 
have  the  muzzle  ofadolphiuy  teeth  of  a 
crocodile,  head  and  breast  of  a  lizard, 
paws  of  a  cetaceous  animal,  or  paddles  of 
2  L 
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a  turtle,  and  vertebra  of  a  fish.  In  another 
species  of  the  same  genuSi  with  the  same 
turtle  paddles,  we  hare  a  lizard's  head, 
and  a  long  neck  like  the  body  of  a  serpent. 
These  creatures  breathe  air,  not  water; 
but  they  could  not  travel  on  land.  The 
plesiosaunis  has  a  small  head,  but  the 
longed  neck  of  any  creature,  giving  it  the 
likeness  of  a  serpent  The  body  seems  to 
have  been  like  that  of  the  lizard;  but  with 
fins  like  the  whale  tribe,  and,  like  them,  with 
nostrils  on  the  top  of  the  head. 

As  the  Imperial  Magazine  is  a  com" 
penditun  of  scientific  information,  very 
extended  and  intricate  disquisition  will 
not  be  sought  in  its  pages ;  but  so  much 
as  has  now  been  laid  before  its  readers, 
will  enable  them  to  see  how  great  a  fund 
of  information  lies  ready  to  the  hand  of 
those  who  will  labour  in  this  mine  of 
knowledge.  And,  whilst  we  admit,  that 
the  volume  of  the  revelation  of  God's  will, 
has  the  first  claim  on  our  attention,  that 
other  revelation,  which  so  well  displays 
his  eternal  power  and  godhead,  is  surely 
worthy  of  more  examination,  than  it 
receives  from  those  who  pursue  tlie  inquiry 
merely  as  an  amusement.  We  see  also, 
that  a  branch  of  science,  on  which  infi- 
delity has  dared  to  lay  its  hands,  as 
peculiarly  its  own,  (geology,)  may  be 
made  to  bring  its  contributions  also,  to 
the  corroboration  of  the  same  fact,  that 
the  Creator  is  One,  and  that  the  harmony 
we  see  between  the  living  and  the  dead, 
is  a  proof  that  they  have  all  sprung  from 
one  hand,  acting  on  an  harmonious  plan ; 
and  not,  as  some  would  have  it,  in  fits  and 
starts  of  creation  and  destruction,  without 
motive,  and  without  end. 

Folperro,  J.  C. 
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VOTES  OF  TUB  FOURTH  LECTURE  OF  SIR 
HUMPHRY  DAVY,  ON  HIS  ELECTRO- 
CHEMICAL DISCOVERIES,  DELIVERED 
IK  DUBLIN,  NOVEMBER  10,  1810. 

Compendium  of  the  last  Lecture. 
(Continued  from  col.  490.) 
Electricity  is  exerted  in  various  matters, 
.particularly  in  metals,  by  contact.  All 
these  discover  two  properties,  viz.  positive, 
and  negative;  which  properties,  already 
explained,  were  first  called  the  Vitreous 
and  liesinous  electricities,  and  are  only 
,the  properties  of  attraction  and  repul- 
sion in  these  circumstances,  of  similar  or 
opposite  states  of  electricity. 

It  requires  a  dry  and  almost  empty 
room  to  observe  these  phenomena,  when 
caused  merely  by  single  plates  of  metal, 


or  otlier  substances.  Glass  is  positive  to 
silk,  and  silk  positive  to  sealing-wax. 
A  solution  of  liver  of  sulphur  in  a  silver 
cup,  gives  a  violent  contraction  to  the 
crural  nerve  of  a  frog*s  leg;  on  contact 
with  the  exterior  of  the  cup,  the  sulphur 
gives  the  silver  a  negative  chaige.  It  is 
so  strong  a  shock,  as  to  aflect  the  fimgers 
of  the  person  who  holds  the  frog. 

There  is  scarcely  a  body  in  nature,  which 
does  not  contain  electricity.  Even  air 
being  discharged  or  propelled  on  the  plate 
of  an  electrometer,  is  found  to  give  a  night 
shock. 

Probably  oxygen  is  negative,  and  ni- 
trogen positive.  ,The  tourmalin  stone  is 
an  hexagonal  prism  with  pyramidal  base; 
if  held  by  the  middle  before  a  fire,  it  be> 
comes  electric.  Water  rising  in  vapour 
gives  negative  electricity  to  the  electro- 
meter, but  descending  in  condensation  it 
gives  positive.  All  crystallized  gems  are 
small  electric  machines. 

What  are  the  principles  of  electricity  ? 
Some  philosophers  supposed  a  fiuid,  which 
has  not  been  demonstrated,  and  never  can 
be  more  than  an  hypotliesis.  Some  say  it 
is  mechanical,  and  that  the  motion  of  the 
wheel  fit>m  the  silk  draws  it  out  by  fric- 
tion. Tliis  coarse  idea  does  not  account 
for  the  extent  and  phenomena  of  elec- 
tricity. Others  say  that  chemical  chamges 
produce  electric  changes.  This  is  not 
defensible ;  there  is  no  chemic  change  in 
the  glass  and  wax.  Professor  Davy  seems 
to  think,  that  electric  changes  produce 
chemic  changes ;  that  chemistry  is  second- 
ary to  electrical  action,  and  is  to  be  re- 
ferred to  the  same  causes  with  gravitation — 
to  some  simple,  unknown  principle,  as  the 
watch,  though  moving  by  the  action  of  a 
spring  on  the  wheels  which  direct  the 
index,  must  still  be  dependent  on  the 
artist  who  formed  it;  and  as  music, 
however  explained  by  the  laws  of  hannonyv 
depends  on  the  skill  of  the  musician. 

When  a  conductor  is  connected  with 
the  earth,  it  is  in  a  negative  stale:  the  pith 
balls  repel  each  other  at  the  approach  of 
sealing-wax,  and  a  hand  maJces  the  spark, 
because  connected  with  the  earth— but  an 
insulated  machine  is  the  reverse. 

In  every  conductor,  one  end  of  it  is 
negative,  the  other  end  is  positive,  and  the 
middle  neutral:  this  is  shown  by  a  pair 
of  pith  balls,  mounted  on  pivots  of  wire 
at  the  ends  and  middle;  and  if  there 
was  a  series  of  conductors  connected 
to  any  member,  the  fact  in  each  or  the 
whole  is  similar.  Hence  its  similarity  to 
Voltaic  electricity;  and  even  the  Leyden 
jar  is  positive  on  its  interior,  and  nega" 
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tive  on  its  exterior.  This  is  proved  be- 
cause electricity  is  in  proporU'on  to.  its 
sur&ce,  aud  the  surface  of  a  Leyden  jar 
being  increased  by  connexion  with  the 
sai^  of  the  earth,  the  united  negative 
apksion  is  much  greater  than  by  itself. 
Uencey  by  induction,  tlie  electric  battery 
has  a  series  of  jars. 

The  neutral  part  of  a  conductor  may  be 
made  positive  or  negative,  by  the  appli-. 
cation  of  a  rod  from  the  positive  or  negative 
end  of  another  conductor. 

Tbe  induction  from  the  Voltaic  troughs 
is  this:  zinc  gives  a  positive  charge  to 
copper,  and  thai  is  transmitted  to  the  next 
plate  of  zinc,  which  then  possesses  thrice 
the  power  of  the  first.  The  trough  must 
begin  with  one  metal,  and  end  with  the 
other,  else  the  machine  b  neutral.  One 
end  of  zinc  is  positive,,  the  other  termi- 
nating with  a  copper-plate  is  negative. 
Electric  fire  cannot  be  measured  in  its 
progress,  it  bums  at  the  end  of  a  wire  one 
hundred  feet  off,  at  the  instant  it  is  fired 
at  the  machine.  Experiment:  wire,  round 
the  gallery  of  the  lecture-room,  blazed  at 
the  end  like  a  candle,  the  assistants  hold- 
ing the  wire  armed  with  charcoal  balb, 
which  were  extinguished  and  again  lighted 
repeatedly  by  the  instantaneous  junction  at 
the  machine. 

The  thinnest  film  of  metal  takes  so  much 
of  the  dtarge  as  to  be  consumed  by' it; 
gold  and  silver  leaf  bums;  even  platma, 
incombustible  and  scarcely  fusible  in  any 
other  fire,  melts  and  bums  in  a  bright 
fiame  like  wax  in  a  fire.  Gold  bums 
yell^yw,  silver  white  or  greenish,  charcoal 
red.  Copper  green  and  red.  Sulphuric 
add  is  almost  as  good  a  conductor  as 
metal :  brilliant  sparks  are  drawn  out  of  it. 
Water  is  next— the  luminous  sparks  set 
fire  to  alcohol.  This  latter  is  next  to  water 
as  a  conductor,  but  is  inferior  many 
decrees ;  it  is  almost  a  non-conductor. 

The  under  surface  of  a  thunder-cloud  is 
positive,  ihe  upper  is  negative:  hence 
lightning.  For  as  soon  as  the  water, 
which  is  repellant  in  itself,  when  in  equi- 
librium with  the  earth's  electricity,  causes 
an  explosion,  and  this  explosion  being 
ibrced  to  undulate  between  the  two  oppo- 
site electricities,  the  cloud  is  broken  into 
ihunder.claps,  and  the  noise  increases  in 
rapidity^  as  it  passes  to  the  jagged  extre- 
mity of  the  cloud.  A  long  cloud  makes 
a  long  clap  of  thunder,  and  according  to 
its  thickness  or  intensity,  its  nearness  to 
the  earth  or  to  the  heaven.  The  several 
difierences  in  this  great  natural  electric 
explosion,  are  caused  by  invariable  laws. 
A  battery  discharged  through  a  chain  to 
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the  wall,  is  to  thunder,  as  five  feet,  the 
length  of  the  chain,  is  to  the  miles'  length 
of  the  thunder-cloud. 

Water  in  clouds  being  in  tlie  same  state 
of  electricity,  its  pans  repel  each  other,  ^ 
as  soon  as  they  approach  the  equilibrium 
with  the  earth's  electricity,  and  fall  in  rain. 
Hence,  all  the  different  sorts  of  rain  may. 
be  explained,  and  also  the  water-spout  from 
the  same  cause. 

The  aurora  of  the  south  and  north  polar 
circles,  may  be  caused  by  tlie  mass  of 
snow  and  ice  which  is  a  non-conductor, 
excluding  the  electric  fire,  which  takes 
post  in  the  air;  and  when  intense,  emits 
electric  light.  Voltaic  fire  in  an  exhausted 
receiver  b  of  the  blue  colour  of  tlie  aurora 
borealis,  and  so  is  the  light  from  a  con- 
ductor of  the  electric  wheel,  when  the 
room  is  darkened. 

Hence,  the  dipping  needle  is  affected. 
The  theory  of  lightning  is  proved,  but  the 
explanation  of  the  aurora  is  only  sup- 
posed. Hypothesis  is  useful  to  promote 
research;  but  nature  has  no  architect  in 
human  fisincy.  Troth  is  the  result  of 
demonstration,  and  the  reward  of  labour. 
(To  6«  continued.) 


THE   PARRICIDE.~AN   ITALIA R.  FACT. 

Vengeance  ie  mine ;  I  will  repaT,  ealth  the  Lord,** 
floroane  zil.  19. 

^'A  MURDERER !"  ejaculated  .the  confes- 
sor, and  threw  back  liis  cowl  with  breath- 
less horror.  Before  him,  indeed,  knelt  a 
murderer  and  a  parricide.  Veiled  in  black 
from  head  to  foot,  the  beautiful  Beatrice 
Cenci  was  confessinjr  a  crime  too  dreadfiil 
for  any  to  hear  but  him  in  whose  bosom 
was  lodged  for  ever  many  a  tale  of  guilt. — 
Who  could  have  conceived  that  such  an 
unearthly  form,  so  young,  so  lovely,  could 
have  tinged  her  hands  with  blood^even 
the  blood  of  her  father  ?  Yet  how  sorrow- 
ful her  features!  Grief  and  melancholy 
beamed  from  those  mournfully  dark  eyes, 
while  her  ebon  tresses  veiled  her  snowy 
brow  and  neck,  and  gave  an  indescribable, 
vet  a  sorrowful  sensation  to  those  who  be- 
held her.  Ttie  tale  she  had  poured  into 
the  confessor's  ear  was  an  uncommon  one. 
Young  and  beautiful,  allied  to  birth  and 
fortune,  yet  she  was  not  happy.  Hated 
beyond  conception  by  a  cruel  parent,  she 
had  struggled  from  her  cradle  onward  in 
misery.  Treated  with  bratal  severity  and 
craelty,  too  diabolical  for  a  parent  to  con- 
ceive, she  had  submitted  in  silence.  In- 
sulted and  scorned,  she  had  complained 
not,  but  wept  the  cruel  hour  that  brought 
her  into  this  world  of  sorrow.    Taught  by 
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ankindneaB  and  reprooch^to  shun  and  deteit 
90  unnatueal  a  fiilner,  8he  had  never  exer- 
cised a  daughter's  lo?e.  When  haired  and 
tyranny  had  been  substituted  in  the  stead  oi 
parental  aflection,  filial  feelings  of  regard 
and  esteem  had  been  cmshed  for  ever. — 
But  the  wretch  had  filled  up  his  measure  of 
iniquity.  Kepeated  exasperations  had 
KMised  revenge  even  in  the  bbeom  of  the 
beautiful  Beatrice.  His  brutality  had  de- 
served ihe  severity  of  justice^  and  his  victim 
was  roused  to  execute  the  seotence.  In 
the  middle  of  the  ni^t,  when  her  wretched 
fether,  yet  stilL  her  iither,  was  wiapped  in 
Uie  unconsciousness  of  sleep,  her  poniard 
was  buried  in  his  bosom,  riom  that  mo- 
ment the  most  excruciatiog  remorse  had 
possessed  her  inmost  soul.  She  had  hui^ 
ried  to  the  confessor,  hoping  to  be  relieved 
from  her  insupportable  anguish.  Father 
Benedict  was  a  monk  of  the  Dominican 
order — venerable  in  years,  and  clothed  with 
the  simplicily  and  majesty  of  religion.  His 
countenance  was  impre^ed  with  sorrow; 
yet  from  his  eyes  beamed  the  calm  expres- 
sion of  resignation.  He  had  known  and 
felt  the  deepest  temptation;  and  this  had 
created  a  sympathizing  tenderness  towards 
the  penitent  coqfessocs  of  guilt.  But  here 
pity  was  commingled  with  horror,  that  one 
so  young,  so  lovely,  could  have  been  a 
lAuraerer — a  parricide. 

"When  I  had  committed  the  deed," 
continued  Beatrice,  "I  was  overwhelmed 
with  grief.  My  mind  was  distracted  with 
the  consciousness  of  guilt.  On  my  burning 
brow  there  seemed  to  be  stamped  that 
heavy  hand  which  stigmatized  me  as  a 
murderer — the  impress  dyed  with  a  fiither*s 
blood.  The  remembrance  of  what  I  once 
was  came  over  me,  and  I  shuddered  with 
horror,  llie  big  drop  stood  on  my  fore. 
head,  choked  with  the  conflicting  feelings 
that  rushed  through  my  raving  brain.  I 
sought  the  cool  air.  But  what  were  my 
sensations  as  I  gazed  wildly  around  !  The 
noon  had  hung  her  silver  lamp  in  the  hea- 
Tens,  and  the  clustering  stars  glistened  in 
the  vast  canopy  above.  The  forest,  with 
its  moveless  boughs,  tipped  in  the  flooding 
rays  of  light,  slept  in  silence.  The  stream 
that  wav^  slowly  on  its  coune  through  the 
vale,  fringed  with  rush  and  wild  flower, 
while  drooped  on  its  banks  the  graceful 
shrub  with  its  feathery  leaf,  reflected  the 
spangled  sky.  Not  a  breath  stirred.  All 
was  beantifiil.  Nature  seemed  to  speak 
peafce  to  man,  but  it  spoke  not  peace  to  me. 
I  felt  that  I  was  a  guilty  creature.  My 
mind,  like  a  boiling  sea,  was  tossed  to  and 
fio  in  delirious  agony,  t  felt  myself  as  if 
m  a  wtMd'  of  spotless  beings,  whose  inno- 


cence rendered  me  k>athsome,  even  to  my- 
self. My  heavy  heart  was  breaking;  but 
it  cottkl  not-— would  not,  relieve  me.  I 
ga»ed  again,  till  my  eyes  became  fixed  in 
Uieir   aching  sockets.     Imagination,  in»- 

Eressed  with  terror,  tinged  the  moon  with 
lood,  while  the  crimson  stan  ve\eA  th^ 
light.  Before  me  rose  phantosM  of  such 
hideous  shape  and  mien,  that  even  now 
memory  shudders  at  the  reflectioD.  I  strove 
to  fly,  but  something  within  bound  me  to 
the  spot,  and  I  was  motionless.  Again,  all 
was  calm  and  beauttfiil,  and  conadcnoe,  for 
a  moment,  foi^got  her  remoisefid  pangs.  I 
shunned  the  liglit,  even  the  pure  beams  of 
night  I  sought  my  couch,  and  exdnded 
the  rays  that, darting  into  the  room,  lecaUed 
my  consciousness.  But  sleep  £ills  not  oo 
the  eyelids  of  those  whose  hands  are  still 
red  with  murder.  Restless,  I  sighed  for 
mom,  till,  Ming  into  partial  forgetfidiiess, 
I  siMlcfenly  started  mm  some  horrible 
dream  that  rendered  even  sleep  more  dts- 
tresang.  With  the  first  morning  light  I 
rose,  and  cooled  my  brow  in  the  delicious 
breeze.  To  the  moon  and  stars  had  suc^ 
ceeded  the  sun.  the  silveiy  mist  was  n^ 
ing  from  the  hills.  Hill  and  vale,  fkm^t 
and  stream,  all  nature,  animate  and  inani- 
mate, seemed  to  be  filled  with  that  deligfat 
which  vents  itself  in  grateful  smiles.  Tlie 
light  of  heaven  was  ushered  in  with  joy, 
and  happiness  was  difiiised  upon  the  bosom 
of  the  earth.  I  alone  was  miserable.  I  had 
done  a  deed  on  whidi  the  sun  cookl  not 
but  look  with  horror.  I  fled  firom  his 
piercing  eye,  and  again  sought  darkness 
that  I  might  be  veiled  from  his  sight.  I 
retired  to  my  chamber  with  a  heavy  heart. 
I  fell  on  my  knees  and  would  have  prayed, 
but  Heaven  was  too  pure  to  listen  to  tlie 
prayers  of  a  murderer.  Not  daring  to  meet 
the  eye  of  man,  while  my  breast  within  was 
overwhelmed  with  shame  and  remorse,  I 
felt  all  that  it  is  possible  for  guilt  to  feel. — 
Hitherto  my  heart,  overpressed  with  insup- 
portable anguish,  had  vented  itself  only  in 
painfiil  sighs.  To  have  wrong  a  tear  from 
my  burning  eyes  would  have  been  som< 
relief.  At  length  exhausted  nature  permit- 
ted her  tortured  victim  to  weep — and  I 
could  have  wept  for  ever.  Here  I  havd 
hastened  to  you.  Father  Confessor,  entreat- 
ing the  prayers  of  a  holy  man.*' 

The  monk  was  silent.  Beatrice  sobbed 
with  grief.  ^*  Is  there  no  hope.  Father? 
Can  nothing  efiace  the  stain  that  has  pol- 
luted me?  But  it  is  blood— a  father's  blood. 
Oh  I  what  have  I  felt  I  Pray  that  Heaved 
may  have  mercy  on  such  a  loathsome 
wretch.*' 
The  monk. sighed.    Ibeit  sokmnljr  i«*> 
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_  (  of  Scripture^  he  impressed 
'  miiid  witib  tiie  magnitade  of  her  sin. — 
*■  Vevilj,  «ve  are  all  of  us  guilty  before  God, 
and  if  we  would  that  our  heaTenly  Father 
Aoold  bear  with  our  manifold  transgres- 
flooBy  so  mosl  we  bear  with  the  craelty  and 
imkindnesB  of  others/  *  Vengeance  is 
■liaey  I  will  repay;  saith  the  Lord' — *  Love 
yoar  eneniies,  bless  them  that  curse  you/ 
Bid  our  holy  Sarionr.  For  are  not  his 
nereies  even  upon  those  who  commit  the 
sMMt  flagrant  crimes?  Does  not  the  same 
rain  thai  fertiliies  the  field  of  a  pious  man 
mcMaie  the  wealth  of  the  wicked  r  Ddes 
Doi  liie  same  hand  bestow  the  blessings  of 
hfe^  health,  and  riches,  equally  upon  Che 
jnsl  and  unjust?  He  who  is  in  heaven 
would  have  avenged  tlie  wrongs,  hadst  thou 
not  been  a  mimierer.  But  he  requires 
blood  for  Mood ;  and  surely  tfiou  wilt  die, 
fcr  liiiDe  iniquity  is  great.'' 

The  confessor  withdrew,  and  Beatrice, 
earefaDy  veiled,  returned  home.  Her  fo- 
fher's  corpse  had  been  discovered,  and  offi- 
ces of  justice  were  in  pursuit  of  tiie  oHect 
of  their  suspicion.  She  was  conveyed  to 
the  fack,  but  it  extorted  nothing.  Yet  the 
saiferings  of  her  little  brother,  when  streCched 
on  the  engine  of  terror,  tailed  forth  ^I  the 
feefins  of  a  sister,  and  she  surrendered 
hcfselr  to  perish  on  a  seafibld.  Thus  died 
the  beaatifii],yet  unfortunate  Beatrice  Cenci, 
leaving  behind  her  a  moomfbl  example  of 
te  wickedness  of  revenge.  Her  portrait, 
by  Giiido,  is  stiH  in  the  gsdleiy  of  the  Pa- 
laao  Colona  at  Home.  The  inimitable 
aitisi  has  given  to  her  beautiful  features 
SDch  a  wild  and  touching  expression  of  sor- 
row, that  the  sympathizing  oeholder  is  al- 
wtjps  esdted  to  know  the  histoxy  of  so  in. 
teresling  a  female. 
Beaeonsjleld.  J.  A.  B. 


DAHGBSOnS  BENCOUNTEB  WITH  ELE- 
PBAHTS  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

Bj  lAmL  J.  0.  Moody,  of  the  2Ut  l^oslleert.— 
(Prom  the  AtbwoeBoi .) 

""Iv  the  year  1821,  I  had  joined  the 
feeend^r  Conned  semi^military  settlement  of 
Fredencksbutg,  on  the  picturesque  banks  of 
(heGualana,  beyond  the  great  Fish  river.  At 
flds  pkaoe  our  party  (consisting  chiefly,  of 
Ae  disbanded  cSBcas  and  soldien  of  the 
BoyaA  African  corps,)  had  alr«idy  shot 
many  depbants,  with  which  the  country  al 
dm  tiAe  aboonded.  The  day  previous  to 
my  adventure,  I  had  tritnfessedf  an  elephant 
hoBt  for  &e  fifst  time.  Ob  this  occasion  a 
hige  female  was  killed^  after  some  hundred 
shots  had  been  fired  at  her.  The  bsdls 
1  an  fint  to  produoe  litUe  elTec^  but 


at  length  she  received  several  sliots  in  the' 
trunk  and  eyes,  which  entirely  disabled  her 
from  making  resistance  or  escaping,  and  she' 
fell  an  easy  prey  to  her  assailants, 

^  On  the  foUowmg  day,  one  of  our  ser* 
vants  came  to  inform  us  thut  a  large  troop 
of  elephants  was  in  the  nei^bouihood  of 
the  settlement,  and  that  several  of  our  peo- 
ple were  already  on  dieir  way  to  attack 
them.  I  instantly  set  off  to  join  the  hun- 
ters, but,  iiom  losing  my  way  in  the  jungle 
through  which  I  had  to  psoce^,  I  could 
not  overtake  Aera,  until  after  t|iey  had  driven 
the  elephants  from  their  fiiBt  atftion.  On  get^ 
ting  out  of  the  jungle,  I  was  proceedings 
through  an  open  meadow  on  the  hAnks  Si 
die  Gualana,  to  the  spot  where  I  heard  tber 
firing,  when  I  was  suddenly  wamed  of 
approaching  danger,  by  loud  cries  of  **  Fa$ 
op! — Look  out  1  coupled  with  my  name  in 
Dutch  and  English ;  and  at  the  same  mo- 
ment heard  the  crackling  of  broken  branches 
produced  by  the  elephants  buisting  through 
the  wood,"  and  the  tremendous  screams  of 
their  wmthfol  voices  resounding  among  the 
precipitous  banks.  Immediately  a  largd 
female,  accompanied  by  three  others  of  a 
smaller  size,  issued  firom  the  edge  of  the 
jungle  which  skirted  the  river  margin.  Ad 
they  were  not  more  than  two  hundred  yards 
off,  and  were  proceeding  di^tly  towards 
me,  I  had  not  much  time  to  decide  on  my 
motions. 

<<  Being  alone,  and  in  the  middle  of  a  littl^ 
open  plain,  I  saw  that  I  must  inevitably  b» 
caught,  should  I  fire  in  this  position,  and 
my  shot  not  take  effect.  I  therefore  re- 
treated hastily  out  of  their  direct  path, 
thinking  they  would  not  observe  me,  until  I 
should  find  a  better  opportunity  to  attack 
them.  But  in  this  I  was  mistaken,  for  on 
looking  back  I  perceived  to  my  dismay; 
that  they  had  left  their  former  course,  aba 
were  rapidly  ounuing  aiod  gainmg  ground 
on  me.  Under  these  circumstances  Ide^ 
termined  to  reserve  tny  fire  as  a  kist  re^ 
source,  and  turning  off  at  right  angles  in  the 
opposite  direction,  I  made  for  the  banks  of 
the  small  river,  with  a  view  to  take  refuge 
amonff  the  rocks  on  the  other  side,  where  t 
should  have  been  safe.  Bat  before  I  got 
within  fifty  paces  of  the  river,  the  elephants 
were  within  twenty  paces  of  me— the  kurgef  • 
female  in  the  middle,  and  the  other  thretf 
on  either  skle  of  her,  apparemly  with  the 
intention  'of  making  sure  of  roe;  all  of 
them  screaming  so  tremendously^  that  I 
was  almost  stunned  with  the  noise,  t 
immediately  turned  round,  cocked  my  gun, 
and  aimed  at  the  head  of  the  latf^est,  the 
female.  But  the  gun,  unfortunately,  fiom' 
the  ponder  being  damp,  hmig  fire,  till  C 
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was  in  the  act  of  taking  it  from  my  shoul. 
der,  when  it  went  off,  and  the  ball  merely 
grazed  the  side  of  her  head* 

<<  Halting  only  for  an  instant,  the  animal 
again  rush^i  furiously  forward.  I  fell — I 
cannot  say  whether  struck  down  by  her 
trunk  or  not.  She  tlien  made  a  thrust  at 
me  with  her  tusk.  Ljuckily  for  me  she  had 
only  onty  which,  still  more  luckily,  missed 
its  mark.  She  then  caught  me  with  her 
trunk  by  the  middle — ^threw  me  beneath 
her  fore  feet — and  knocked  me  about  them 
for  a  little  space : — I  was  scarcely  in  a 
condition,  to  compute  the  number  of  min- 
utes very  accurately.  Once  she  pressed 
her  foot  on  my  chest  with  such  force,  that  I 
actually  felt  the  bones,  as  it  were,  bending 
under  the  weight  \  and  once  she  trod  on  the 
middle  of  my  arm,  which,  fortunately,  lay 
flat  on  the  ground  at  the  time.  During  this 
rough  handling,  however,  I  never  entirely 
lost  my  recollection,  else  I  have  little  doubt 
she  would  have  settled  my  accounts  with 
this  world.  But  owing  to  the  roimdness  of 
her  foot,  I  generally  managed,  by  twisting 
my  body  and  limbs,  to  escape  her  direct 
tread.  While  I  was  still  undergoing  this 
buffeting,  Lieut.  Chisholm,  of  £e  R.  A. 
corps,  and  Diederik,  a  Hottentot,  had  come 
up,  and  fired  several  shots  at  her,  one  of 
which  hit  her  in  the  shoulder ;  and  at  the 
same  time  her  companions  or  young  ones 
retiring,  and  screaming  to  her  from  the  edge 
of  the  forest,  she  reluctantly  left  me,  giving 
me  a  cuff  or  two  with  her  hind  feet  in  pass- 
ing. I  got  up,  picked  up  my  gun,  and 
staggered  away  as  fast  as  my  aching  bones 
would  allow  ;  but  observing  that  she  turned 
round,  and  looked  back  towards  me,  before 
entering  the  bush,  I  lay  down  in  the  long 
grass,  by  which  means  I  escaped  her 
observation. 

*'  On  reaching  the  top  of  the  high  bank 
of  tlie  river,  I  met  my  brother,  who  had 
not  been  at  tliis  day's  hunt,  but  had  run  out 
on  being  told  by  one  of  the  men  that  he 
had  seen  me  killed.  He  was  not  a  little 
surprised  at  meeting  me  alone,  and  in  a 
whole  skin,  though  plastered  with  mud 
from  head  to  foot.  While  he,  Mr.  Knight 
of  the  Cape  regiment,  and  I,  were  yet  talk- 
ing of  my  adventure,  an  unlucky  soldier  of 
the  R.  A.  corps,  of  the  name  of  M'Clane, 
attracted  the  attention  of  a  large  male  ele- 
phant, which  had  been  driven  towards  the 
village.  T^e  ferocious  animal  gave  chase, 
and  caught  him  immediately  under  the 
height  where  we  were  standing— carried  him 
some  distance  in  his  trunk — then  threw 
him  down,  and  bringing  his  four  feet  toge- 
ther, trod  and  stamp^  upon  him  for  a  con- 
siderable 'time,  till   he  was  quite  dead. 


Leaving  the  corpse  for  a  little,  be  again 
returned,  as  if  to  make  quite  sure  of  his 
destruction,  and,  kneeling  down,  crushed 
and  kneaded  the  body  with  his  fore  legs. 
Then  seizing  it  again  with  his  tnink,  he 
carried  it  to  tlie  edge  of  the  jungle,  and 
threw  it  among  the  bushes.  While  this 
tragedy  was  going  on,  my  brother  and  I 
scrambled  down  the  bank  as  far  as  we 
could,  and  fired  at  the  furious  animal,  but 
we  were  at  too  great  a  distance  to  be  of  any 
service  to  the  unfortunate  man,  who  was 
crushed  almost  to  a  jelly. 

'*  Shortly  after  this  catastrophe,  a  shot 
from  one  of  the  people  broke  this  male 
elephant's  left  fore  leg,  which  completely 
disabled  him  from  running.  On  this  occa- 
sion, we  witnessed  a  touching  instance  oC 
affection  and  sagacity  in  the  elephant, 
which  I  cannot  forbear  to  relate,  as  .it  so 
well  illustrates  the  character  of  this  noble 
animal.  Seeing  the  danger  and  distress  of 
her  mate,  the  female  before  mentioned,  (my. 
personal  antagonist,)  regardless  of  her  own 
aanger,  quitted  her  shelter  in  the  bush, 
rushed  out  to  his  assistance,  walked  rbupd 
and  round  him,  chasing  away  the  assailants, 
and  still  returning  to  his  side  and  caressing 
him ;  and  when  he  attempted  to  walk,  she 
placed  her  flank  under  his  wounded  side 
and  supported  him.  This  scene  continued 
nearly  half  an  hour,  until  the  female  re- 
ceived a  severe  wound  from  Mr.  C.  Mac- 
kenzie, of  the  R.  A.  corps,  which  drove  her 
again  to  the  bosh,  where  she  speedily  sunk 
exhausted  from  the  loss  of  blood ;  and  tlte 
male  soon  after  received  a  mortal  wound 
also  from  the  same  officer. 

"Thus  ended  our  elephant  hunt;  and  I 
need  hardly  say,  that  what  we  witnessed  on 
this  occasion,  of  the  intrepidity  and  ferocity 
of  these  powerful  animals,  rendered  us  more 
cautious  in  our  dealings  with  them  for  the 
future." 


ON  THE  USE  OF  FICTION. 

As  language  is  a  gift  of  Heaven,  desigxied 
for  the  wisest  and  best  purposes;  so,  like 
most  other  good  things,  it  is  desecrated 
to  folly  and  deceit.  At  one  time  it  is  de- 
voted to  the  communication  of  sentiments 
which  are  calculated  to  exalt  and  dignify 
the  best  faculties  of  man;  at  another  it 
is  the  vehicle  of  those  which  alike  de- 
moralize and  destroy.  On  the  one  hand, 
we  may  behold  it  waving  in  the  sublime 
regions  of  truth;  on  the  other,  we  may 
discover  it  flitting  among  the  deceitful  wages 
of  ftdsehood.  l^us,  while  we  acknowledge 
the  excellence  and  value  of  such  a  gm, 
we  cannot  but  lament  its  abuse ;  and  while 
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reioicing  in  its  proper  application,  we  can^ 
not  but  coincide  in  the  just  opinion,  that 
there  is  no  greater  reproach  or  dishonour, 
than  specious  and  deceitful  words. 

The  end  of  most  fictitious  language  is, 
in  some  form  or  other,  to  deceive ;  and 
therefore,  whether  practised  in  a  good  or 
bad  cause,  it  is  alike  disgraceful  and  un- 
justifiable.  It  is,  however,  too  often  employed 
for  the  worst  purposes ; — too  oiWn  it  boldly 
takes  upon  itself  the  advocacy  of  things 
which  are  worthy  only  of  obscurity.  Em- 
ployed then  in  a  bad  cause,  it  irobodies  its 
own  oondenmation,  and,  in  the  estimation 
of  every  lover  of  truth,  it  must  be  stamped 
as  injurious  to  the  wel&ie  of  man ;  and,  if 
deserving  notice  at  all,  it  is  only  so  far  as  is 
necessary  to  counteract  any  of  the  mis- 
diievous  effects  it  may  occasion.]  No  matter 
how  beautiful  and  elevating  the  style  by 
whidi  it  is  adorned ;  if  captivating  to  the 
ear;  the  evil  is  equally  great,  or  rather,  in 
such  a  case,  is  greatly  augmented. 

We  not  unfiiequently  find  fictitious  Ian* 
guage  (I  mean  positive  falsehood)  employ- 
ed, for  the  accomplisbment  of  some,  object 
whidi  is  good  in  itself,  and  with  motives 
which  may  be  justly  commended :  not  so 
the  means  employed.  Let  the  cause  be 
more  or  less  important,  if  it  be  a  good  one, 
it  cannot  need  the  adoption  of  improper 
measures  for  its  furtherance ;  and  oy  so 
mudi  the  more  it  seeks  to  employ  these,  in 
just  the  saine  proportion  will  its  claims  to 
excellence  be  dimmished.  The  sentiment 
B  no  less  just  than  it  is  trite,  that  **  Truth 
will  always  illustrate  herself  by  her  own 
light.''  Let  then  such  a  sentiment  be 
adopted  in  the  practice,  as  well  as  in  the 
ibeoiy  of  men,  and  the  most  beneficial 
result  will  be  seen  to  follow.  Let  us  only 
open  our  eyes  to  the  bright  bearings  of 
tnith,  instead  of  introducing  fiilse  lights, 
and  we  shall  find  that  all  will  be  smooth 
and  properous. 

Specious  and  feigned  language  is  often 
adopted  upon  a  principle  of  false  delicacy. 
Merely  for  the  sake  or  sparing  the  feelings, 
or  cttea  for  blinding  the  judgments,  recourse 
if  bad  to  this  miserable  subterfuge.  Thus 
we  compel  truth  to  do  homage  to  the 
capridous  whims  of  roan,  or  sacrifice  her 
at  die  shrine  of  false  pity  and  imaginary 
delicacy.  Wliat,  if  we  foresaw  the  greatest 
calandiy  that  human  nature  could  suffer, 
aboQt  to  fall  upon  a  fellow.creature,  should 
we  therefore  conceal  it  from  him,  and  af- 
ford hhn  no  opportunity  to  avoid  i1^  because 
we  wish  not  to  barrow  up  his  feelings? 
Would  not  tlie  distress  occasioned  by  the 
discovery,  be  far  less  than  that  which  the 
sudden  bu»ting  of  the  calamity  itself  would 


occasion  ?  If  we  would  display  true  greatr 
ness  and  affection  of  soul,  rather  than  blind 
his  eyes  to  the  danger,  let  us  unite  in  com. 
miserating  and  alleviating  his  actual  dis* 
tress. 

It  has  been  questioned  how  &r  works  of 
fiction,  generally  so  termed,  may  be  justi- 
fiable and  tolerable.  Much  has  been  said 
for  and  against  them.  While  it  is  undeni- 
able that  many  of  tliem  have  been,  and 
still  are,  the  cause  of  much  serious  evil,  and 
therefore  deserve  to  be  rejected  with  abhor, 
rence,  it  is  equally  certain  (hat  they  have 
frequently  been  the  means  of  much  useful- 
ness and  delight.  To  condemn  them  alto, 
gether,  would  be  to  run  into  a  violent  ex- 
treme. How  many  hours  of  comfort  and 
delight  have  been  spent  in  the  perusal  of 
such  works,  and  how  much  truth  and  in- 
straction  have  been  conveyed  through  tlieir 
medium !  Often  have  the  feelings  of  the 
mind  been  raised  to  ardent  desires  after 
virtue,  and  sensations  of  the  most  unezcep^ 
tionable  nature  been  kindled  by  them.  Be- 
sides, who  would  consent  to  lose  the  beau- 
tiful and  instructive  &bles  and  parables 
which  we  have  on  record,  not  only  in  hu- 
man, but  also  in  sacred  literature  f  Who 
would  wish  to  hear  no  more  the  sweet  harp, 
ings  of  poesy,  many  of  which  are  clothed  in 
the  garb  of  fiction  ?  It  is  only  the  abuse  of 
works  of  fiction  which  must  be  deprecated ; 
so  long  as  they  keep  within  certain  bounds, 
the  nature  of  troth  will  tolerate  them.  To 
a  certain  extent  they  may  go,  but  no  farther. 
Hie  moment  thev  enter  into  regions  of  exu- 
berant fancy  and  improbability,  or  exhibit 
a  specious  tendency  to  deceive  (which  per- 
haps is  the  turning  point  of  the  question)  or 
venture  to  pollute  themselves  with  what  is 
obscene  and  impious,  they  must,  togedier 
with  all  other  works  composed  of  sudi 
injurious  materials,  be'  considered  as  dis- 
graceful and  demoralizing  in  their  nature. 
The  boundaries  between  ridit  and  wrong, 
between  troth  and  falsehood,  are  not  diffi- 
cult to  be  discovered,  if  exunined  with  an 
unperverted  eye ;  and  the  troe  interests  of 
virtue  and  religion  may  be  thence  clearly 
developed. 

Osan.  J.  S.  D» 

DESCRIPTION   OF  AN   IRISH   POTTEEN 
DISTILLERY. 

Some  time  since,  being  on  a  journey 
amongst  the  mountains  in  the  most  north- 
ern parts  of  Irekind,  I  learned  that  there 
was  a  potteen  distillery  then  at  workj  and, 
having  despatched  an  emissary  well  known 
to  the  distiller  to  procure  roe  admission, 
I  was  permitted  to  iDS|)cct  th*  process. 
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ftM  place  was  fonioai  for  producing  good 
•pint. 

The  distillery  was  a  veiy  smaO  thatched 
cabiriy  at  one  .end  of  which  iva*  a  huge  turf 
fire  kindled  on  the  ground,  and  confined 
\fj  a  semicircle  of  large  stones.  Resting  on 
Iheae  stones,  and  over  the  fire,  was  a  forty- 
gallon  tin  vessel,  which  answered  both  for 
bleating  the  water  and  as  the  body  of  the 
still.  Over  the  fire  was  an  opening  in  the 
thatch,  with,  a  very  low  chimney;  and 
through  this  was  coiweyed  away  the  smoke^ 
flfter  traveming  the  whole  of  the  apartment. 
•The  fumes  of  the  burning  tmt  were  so 
acrimonious,  that  my  eyes  were  exceedingly 
aroarted ;  on  perceiving  which,  the  distiller 
desired  me  to  sit  down,  as  a  certain  remedy. 
I  did  so,  and  immediately  the  pain  ceased ; 
4he  fiimes  occupied  the  upper  stmtum  only 
of  the  air;  they  consisting  chiefly  of  pyro. 
ligneous  acid  in  vapour. 

The  mash-tun  was  a  cask  hooped  with 
wood,  at  the  bottom  of  which,  next  the 
«himb,  was  a  hole  plugged  with  tow.  This 
-vessel  had  no  false  bottom :  in  place  of  it 
4he  bottom  was  strewed  with  young  heath ; 
«nd  over  this  a  stratum  of  oak  husks.  Here 
the  mash  of  hot  water  and  ground  jnalt  vras 
4xxasionally  mixed  up  for  two  hours;  after 
vhich  time  the  vent  at  bottom  was  opened, 
and  the  worts  allowed  to  filter  through  the 
stratum  of  oat  hudcs  and  heath.  The  masb- 
jng  with  hot  water  on  the  same  grains  was 
then  repeated,  and  the  worts  were  again 
.withdrawn.  The  two  worts  being  mixed  in 
4UKither  cask,  some  yeast  was  added,  and 
the  fermentation  allowed  to  proceed  until  it 
fell  spontaneously,  which  happened  in  about 
three  days.  It  was  now  ready  for  distil- 
lation, and  was  transferred  into  the  tin  body, 
which  was  capable  of  distilling  a  charge  of 
forty  gallons.  A  piece  of  soap,  weighing 
about  two  ounces,  vras  then  thrown  in,  to 
prevent  its  running  foul;  and  the  head, 
.apparently  a  large  tin-pot  with  a  tube  in  its 
side,  was  inserted  into  the  rim  of  the  body, 
and  luted  with  a  paste  made  of  oatmeal 
and  water.  The  lateral  tube  was  then  luted 
into  the  worm,,  which  vsas  a  copper  tube  of 
an  inch  and  a  half  bore,  coiled,  in  a  barrel 
for  a  flakestand.  The  tail  of  the  worm 
where  it  emerged  froin  thei>arrel  was  calked 
with  tow.  The  wash  speedily  came  to  a 
bdrl,  and  then  water  was  thrown  on  the  fire ; 
for  at  this  period  is  the  chief  (hmger  of  boil- 
ing over.  The  spirit  almost  immediately 
•came  over:  it  was  perfectly  dear;  and  l^ 
its  bead,  this  first  runnitig  was  inferred  to 
.be  Tproof,  Its  flavour  was  really  excellent; 
and  it  might  well  have  passed  for  a  spirit  of 
three  months  old.  As  soon  as  the  upper 
•f  water  in  the  flaketfand  beoime 


warm,  a  large  pailfiil  of  cold  waler  fifom  an 
adjoining  stream  was  dashed  in  with  aufii- 
ciflot  force,  as  he  said,  to  make  the  boC 
water  run  over,  it  being  Ugfater;  and  this 
cooling  process  was  continually  applied  to. 
In  this  way,  the  sipglings  were  drawn  off  in 
about  two  hours ;  and  the  singlings  of  four 
distillations  made  one  charge  of  the  still  to 
produce  the  potteen. 

The  malt  was  preparing  by  encloaing  the 
bailey  in  a  sack,  and  soaking  the  sack  and 
its  contents  for  some  time  in  bog  watei^ 
which  is  deemed  the  best;  then  withdraw- 
ing and  draining  it.  The  malt  was  then 
made  to  germinate  in  the  usual  manner. 
When  it  had  gjrown  sufficiently,  it  was  con* 
▼eyed  in  a  sadc  to  the  kiln,  along  vrith  some 
sacks  of  raw  com,  fi)r  the  purpose  of  con- 
cealment. The  raw  com  was  spresMl  out 
on  the  kiln;  but  during  the  night,  when 
the  kiln  owner  had  retired  to  rest,  the  ray 
com  was  removed,  the  nak  spread  on^ 
dried,  and  replaced  by  the  raw  gr^n  before 
day.  The  owner  of  com  drying  on  a  kiln 
sits  up  all  night  to  watch  it«  In  this  way 
discovery  was  eUided,  and  the  malting  cQm- 
pleted. 

The  body  of  this  stiU  cost  one  pound;  its 
head  about  four  ^illinss ;  Uie  worm  cost 
twenty-five  shillings;  tne  mash-tun  and 
fiakesiaivl  might  l^th  be  worth  twelve  ^ilr 
lings.  The  whole  dtstillei^  was,  therafore^ 
worth  about  three  pounds ;  and  it  is  pur- 
posely constructed  on  this  cheap  plan,  aa  it 
holds  out  no  inducement  to  infomiers  or 
excisemen.  Sometimes  they  hav«  been  oo 
an  extensive  scale. — I>r,Lordners  CMnei 
Cvck^diat  vol.  iii. :  bemg  a  T^reatisc  am 
Domestic  £conoiiry,  vol.  i. 


HONUHEim  BUILT  WltD  SKULLS. 

Passing  through  the  north  of  Peiaia,  the 
embassy  at  length  arrived  at  Damogen,  or 
Domghann,  at  that'timethe  military  capital 
of  the  kingdom.  Here  they  saw  a  monu- 
ment of  a  new  and  terrific  cbaiacier:  the 
market-place  was  omainented  with  foor 
great  towers,  each  a  stone's  throw  in  height 
and  built  entirely  of  human  skulls,  the  4n^ 
teistices  being  filled  up  with  mud.  To 
erect  this  edifice,  Timur  had  massacred  sixty 
thousand  TVirkomans,  or  .White  Tstan,  as 
they  were  called,  who,  after  being  vanr 
ouished  in  the  field,  were  cruelly  hunted 
down,  and  nearly  exterminated,  by  the  lep- 
lentless  victor.  After  leaving  this  plaoe,  the 
ambassadors  experienced  the  distraBing 
efiects  of  the  hot  vrinds  of  the  desert;  and 
on  arriving  at  a  city  called  Vaseal,  they  v 
not  aOowed  a  moment's  respite  to 
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themsehr^  but  were  obliged  to  (proceed 
immediately  on  their  journey;  such  being 
the  will  of  the  dreaded  Timur. — I>r. 
Lxrdntr^s  Cabinet  Cyciop^dia,>-^ History 
of  Maritime     and     Inland     Discf/very, 


CELESTIAL  PHENOMENA. 

The  lAotioos  of  the  two  superior  planets, 
Satorti  and  Jupiter,  and  the  eclipses  of  the 
satellites  of  the  latter,  will  afford  the  ob- 
server a  con^erable  degree  of  gratification 
during  the  evenit^  of  this  and  tiie  follow- 
ing month.  In  our  last  number,  the  reader 
will  find  an  account  of  the  phenomena  they 
win  present,  we  shall  therefore  direct  his 
atientioo  in  the  present  paper  to  the  planet 
Man,  which  is  a  conspicuous  object  during 
the  mornings  of  this  month,  under  the  two 
western  of  the  four  stare  in  square.  He  is 
situated  in  the  constellation  Aquarius ;  above 
him  on  the  first  are  noticed  three  stars,  one 
of  the  fifth  and  two  of  the  sixth  magni« 
aide;  the  star  to  die  west  is  marked  64 
Aquarii ;  the  brightest  of  those  to  the  east  a, 
and  the  other  58  Aquarii.  On  the  drd,  he 
|nsBes  under  the  two  latter  stars,  and  is  ob- 
served in  a  line  with  them  and  p  Aquarii, 
which  is  of  the  fifth  magnitude ;  a  little  to 
Ae  west  of  this  star  is  c  Aquarii,  a  star  of 
fte  fourth  magnitude.  He  now  directs  his 
eouise  lo  diree  stars  of  the  sixth  magnitude, 
in  a  fine  with  each  other,  and  a  little  more 
dnn  a  degree  apart.  The  northernmost  is 
marked  64,  the  middle  65,  and  thesouthem- 
mosK  79  Aquarii.  On  the  6th  he  passes 
under  64,  on  the  8th  under  65,  and  on  the 
10th  very  near  70;  on  this  day  he  is  no- 
ticed in  a  line  with  the  two  former  stars, 
and  to  the  south  of  him  is  observed  a  star 
ef  the  axth  magnitude  marked  74  Aquarii. 
This  star  forms  a  scalene  triangle  with 
r  t  and  2  and  $  Aquarii.  On  the  11th  he  is 
noticed  between  X  and  74,  and  in  a  line 
with  the  latter  star  and  i  Aquarii.  His 
oooise  is  DOW  directed  to  the  small  stars  in 
Ae  stream ;  and  on  the  15th  he  is  observed 
under  4f  1  Aquarii.  On  tlie  following  morn- 
ing he  is  noticed  in  a  line  with  this  star  and 
X ;  there  are  also  two  stars  in  the  same  line 
with  these;  die  northern  one  is  of  the  fifth 
magnitude,  and  marked  c  Aquarii;  it  is  also 
called  Situla ;  the  southern  star  is  of  the  sixth 
magnitude,  and  marked  51  Aquarii.  On 
^  Idth  he  is  seen  under  four  stars ;  two  of 
the  sisfii,  and  two  of  the  seventh  magnitude; 
&e  two  of  the  sixth  are'  marked  h  1  and  4, 
the  nordiem  of  the  seventh  is  marked  81, 
and  (he  soudiera  h  2;  th^  ate  all  of  this 
constellation. 
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DEATH. 

O  Dratu.  how  utill  and  pnoiplttt  is  tliy  rcifrti  \ 
No  nagcaiiiry  tliun  kitow'»t,  no  glUt'iing  lovk  : 
Dark  mystery  and  ftilence  still  reinalii 
Thy  chief  aU^ndaiit«  ;  never  doea  an«e 
The  voice  of  moluily,  proclaiming  joy», 
Within  thine  empire  vast,  and  ne'er  the  tomb 
Vibrates  with  sound  of  mit'ry's  thrilling  cries  : 
So  human  svinpatbiet  can  ever  bloom, 
Xor  virtue's   kindly  budt  throughont  thy  king- 
dom's gloom. 

Oh  pride  and  human  pompthnu  Ibok'st  with  scorn, 
And  lauirhest  at  the  haughty  tvr ant's  frown  : 
To  thee  the  beggar,  and  the  no»ile  born, 
Alike  appear  ;  not  e'en  the  regal  crown 
Restrains  thy  ruthless  hand  ;  but  all  are  mown 
By  thy  unsparing  sickle,  an  the  grass 
By  rcaper*s  scythe  at  harveitt  is  cot  down. 
Thns  riches,  beauty,  powen*  grandeur,  pmw : 
We  look  ;— they  are    not;   Uesulation   tiUs   their 
place  I 

Thou  sparest  not  the  laurelled  hero.  Death, 

Who  wades  through  fields   of  gore  to  honour's 

fane  : 
Who  to  obtain  fame's  perishable  wreath/ 
Bids,  where    once  smiled  the  peaceful  verdant 

plain. 
Dark  streams  of  blood  to  flow  :  bat  ail  ii  vain ; 
For  e*en  the  haughty  conqueror  nmtt  die ; 
Earth's  despots  must  descend  where  thua  do*st 

reign ; 
There  mingled  with  the  dust  forgotten  lie, 
Saving  by  hisl'ry*s  harp,  which  sings  of  times 

gone  by. 

How  little  heed'st  thoo  beauty's  winning  form, 

O  crnel  mocker  of  the  human  race! 

When  health's  sweet  rosea  bloomed,  thoo  bld*st 

the  worm 
Perform  his  horri<)  work,  till  we  can  trace 
No  ve»tige  of  the  loveliness  and  grace 
Which  charmed  beholders,  when  the  vital  flood 
Flowed  through  the  reins.    Alas  !  thou  dost  erase 
From  the  wide  page  of  life  the  great. the  good. 
And  giv*8t  eartik*s  omameala  to  be  corruptJon*a 

food. 

But.  Death,  stern  tyrant,  tremble ;  for  an  hoar 
Swiftly  approaches,  when  thyself  sbalt  fall. 
Then  shall  the  captives  of  thy  gloomy  power. 
In  thy  deep  caverns  hidden,  burst  thy  thrall. 
Through  Him,  who  dying,  conauereo  thee,  and  all 
The  enemies  that  dared  resist  His  might. 
Then  shall  th*  archangel's  voice  tlie  dust  recall 
T'  embrace  its  pristine  spirit,  and,  clothed  with 

light, 
Lottd  shall  it  sound  its  freedom,  frpm  thy  king- 
dom's night. 

Then  Time,  on  whose  dark  silent  wings  thou  dost 

Sail,  when,  with  errless  hand  thou  aim*st  thy  dart ; 

Time,  shall  in  vast  Kternity  be  lost ; 

And  all  his  vain  and  trifling  scenes  depart : 

Nor  more  his  woes  and  pains  affect  the  heart. 

Ktemity's  unceasing.  Joyful  day. 

Shall  not  be  dimmed  by  torrow^i  slightest  smart  t 

For  Ood  shall  Wipe  bis  people's  tears  away  ; 

And  love  and  peace  for  ever  rule  with  gentle  sway. 

But  there's  a  world,  whither  the  Toice  of  peace 
Has  never  fled  on  mercy's  hast'ni ng  wing  ; 
Where  howling  wo  and  anfruish  ^lever  cease : 
Where  riUs  of  Joy  and  oomfort  never  spring  t 
There,  by  the  flat  of  th'  Almighty  King, 
Eternal  Death  does  dwell,  sin's  elder  son. 
Then,  Ah.  my  soul,  bethink  thee  !  haste  and  bring 
The  heart  of  penitence  to  Mercy's  throne  : 
Delieve  on  Jesus  Christ,  fur  He  alone 
Redeems  from  Death's  dread  pow'r,  ati^  can  for 
^iMiiatdae. 

2  H 
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8UMMBR. 

RouiB  tb«e,  mate,  from  drMry  ilninlwrt, 
or  man**  faalta  no  longer  dream. 

True  yet  pleatlnr  be  tbf  immberi. 
Bummer  next  ehairbe  thy  theme. 

Kote  her  beatitiee,  well  |»ortray1nf 
Thoee  that  have  most  ebanns  for  tbee, 

Nature'!  wondroue  works  surteyinf , 
Wiser,  happier,  we  shaU  he. 

Look,  the  orient  skies  grow  clearer. 
Smiling  eomes  the  blushing  dawn, 

SkyJarks  rise,  with  songs  to  cheer  her, 
Frpm  the  flower-bespangled  lawn, 

0*er  the  hills  in  matchless  splendour, 
Sbines  the  gloj^Jous  orb  of  dav  ; 

Coantless  Toiees,  sweet  and  tender. 
Pay  him  homage  from  the  spray. 

More  pathetic  notes  they're  pouring, 
Louder  swells  tbeir  hymn  of  praise, 

Nature's  God  they  are  adoring, 
Him  tbey  see  by  Instinct's  rays. 

flew  can  man  with  reason  gifted, 
On  his  bed  supinely  lie, 

While  creation's  voice  is  lifted, 
Grateful,  to  the  throne  on  high. 

Laiy  mists  are  slowly  creening. 
Off  ttte  marsh,  and  op  the  glade  : 

Lofty  trees  are  wet  and  dripping. 
With  the  tears  that  night  had  shed. 

Health's  fair  dj^ughters  now  are  singing 
On  the  dewy  glittering  meads. 

While  the  milky  treasures  bringing 
Safely  home  upon  their  heads. 

Brawny  yonths  in  rows  are  binding. 
Laving  prostrate  with  the  scytbe, 

Grass  and  clover,  which  are  sending 
Fragrance  on  the  breeaes  blytbe. 

Rosy  nymphs  are  busy  spreading, 
To  the  noontide  beams  the  bay. 

Toil  and  heat  alike  unheeding. 
They  are  Innocent  and  gay. 

What  to  them  are  fame  and  honour  ? 
What  the  most  unbounded  wealth  ? 

Tbey  have  more  from  the  great  donor. 
They  have  happiness  and  health. 

To  the  fields  a  freqnent  comer. 
Nature's  book  I  would  pernse. 

Yet  thy  charms,  delightful  summer. 
Claim  a  more  proliAc  muse. 


IIeview. — Notices  of  Brazil  in  1828  a)id 
1829.  By  the  Rev.  R.  WaUh,  L.L,1X 
M,RJ.A.Si>c,  In  2  Vols.  Bvo,  pp,  52Q 
—  541.  Westleif  Sf  Davis,  London. 
1830. 

The  first  volume  of  this  very  interesting 
work,  which  was  reviewed  in  our  pre- 
ceding number,  referred  almost  exclusively 
to  the  town  of.  Rio  Janeiro,  its  localities, 
appendages,  and  institutions,  together  with 
the  manners,  laws,  customs,  and  peculiarities 
of  its  inhabitants.  The  second  volume,  which 
sow  claims  our  attaition,  takes  us  into  the 
countiy,  where  we  are  introduced  to  scenes 
that  are  at  once  varied,  novel,  and  inter* 
eating.  But,  as  on  the  former  occaskm,  we 
deemed  the  author's  observations  pfifenble 
to  our  own,  and  iqserted  extrsi^  from  his 
book  accordingly,  «>  on  the  present  be  diall 
speak  for  himself,  and  we  doubt  not  that  | 
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the  reader  will  feel  lugUy  gratified  with  the 
varieties  he  is  able  to  supply. 

Of  the  vampire  bat,  Mr.  Walsh  ^waks 
as  follows: 

**  When  setting  oat  In  the  morning,  I  perceived  a 
large  wound  In  the  neek  of  my  horse,  frona  vhenee 
Issued  a  stream  of  blood.  Akinaed,  leet  be  should 
have  been  stabbed,  or  wounded  malieiooalT,  ao  as 
to  fHsable  him  from  proceedinf ,  I  inquired  Into  the 
cause,  and  Patricio  informed  me  tt  waa. occasioned 
by  tbe  moreego.  This  is  a  large  hat,  wbiefa.ince 
the  devil  of  Surinam,  attack*  both  man  and  beast. 
Wben  a  party  under  Cabeca  da  Vaeca  were  ezplor- 
itig  the  sources  of  the  Paraguay,  la  the  year  1143^ 
tbey  attacked  him  in  the  night,  and  seised  on  his 
toe  ;  he  awoke,  and  found  hfs  leg  nambed  and  eold, 
and  bis  bed  full  of  blood  ;  they  at  the  same  Ume 
eat  off  tbe  teats  of  six  sows.  Thev  fix  on  the 
thumbs  or  great  toes  of  men ;  and  the  rnmoar  of 
the  country  tt,  that  whtle  they  suck  tbe  blood 
through  the  aperture  thev  make,  tbey  keep  waving 
their  sooty  wings  over  their  victim,  to  loll  him  to 
a  deatb-llke  repose,  from  which  be  never  wakes  ; 
and  in  tbe  mortiing  be  is  found  lifeless,  and  the 
floor  covered  with  pools  of  coagulated  blood,  dis. 
gorged  by  the  vampire  when  full,  to  enable  him  to 
extract  the  last  drop  of  the  vlUl  cnrreot.  Tbey 
sometimes  erow  to  the  sise  of  pigeons.  One  of 
these  horrid  animals  had  attached  itself  to  the 
throat  of  my  horse  when  [he  stood  in  a  shed,  aad 
clasping  his  neck  with  his  broad  sooty  wings,  bad 
continued  to  sock  till  it  fell  off.  gorged  with  blood  ; 
and  if  not  timely  driven  away,  might  have  left  bim 
dead  in  the  morning.  They  reckon  in  Braxil  no 
less  than  eigbteen  kinds  of  morcego.  nine  of  which 
are  voracious  blood-suckers."— p.  46. 

To  an  English  ear,  if  associated  with 
the  common  feelings  of  humanity,  tbe  fol- 
lowing statement  respecting  slaves,  cannot 
but  prove  disgusting  and  affecting.  Imported 
from  Africa,  Uuided  at  Rio,  sold  in  the  pnblic 
market,  and  driven  into  the  country,  by  the 
inhuman  traders  in  the  flesh  and  blood  of 
man,  Mr.  Walsh  calls  us  to  contemplate 
tliem  as  herds  of  catde  in  a  retail  market, 
obeying  the  lash  and  biutaUty  of  the  merci- 
less drover. 

'*  A  scene  now  presented  itself  highly  Kpognant 
to  Buropean  feelings,  particularly  those  who  wit> 
ness  it  for  tbe  first  time.  We  had  overtaken  on  tbe 
rnad  several  troops  of  slaves,  bought  at  Rfo,  and 
driven  like  sheep  into  the  country  to  be  eold  at  the 
different  villages.  .  A  market  was  here  opened,  just 
before  the  inn  door,  and  about  thirty  men,  women, 
and  children  were  brought  there.  The  driver  was 
tbe  very  model  of  what  I  had  conceived  such  a  fel. 
low  to  be.  He  was  a  tall,  cadaverous,  tawny  man, 
with  a  shock  of  black  hair  hanging  about  his  sharp 
but  determined'looking  visage.  He  was  dressed  In 
a  bluejacket  and  pantaloons,  with  half  boots  hanf « 
ing  about  his  legs,  ornamented  with  large  ailver 
spurs.  On  his  head  he  wore  a  capacious  straw  bat, 
bound  with  a  broad  ribbon,  and  in  his  hand  was  a 
long  whip  with  two  thongs  :  he  shook  this  over  bis 
drove,  and  tliey  all  arranged  tbemselves  for  examin- 
ation, some  of  them,  particulariy  the  children, 
trembling  like  aspen  leaves.  He  then  went  round 
the  village,  for  purchasers,  and  when  they  arrived 
the  market  was  opened.  The  slaves,  both  men  and 
women,  were  walked  about,  aud  put  Into  different 
paces,  then  handled  and  felt  exactly  as  I  have 
seen  batchers  feel  a  calf.  He  occasionally  lashed 
them  and  made^em  jump,  to  shew  that  their  limbs 
were  supple,  iM  eansea  them  to  shriek  and  ery, 
that  the  purrbasers  night  perceive  tbeir  langa  were 
sound. 

*'  Among  the  oomnany  at  the  market,  was  a  Bra- 
silian  ladv,  who  exblbited  a  regular  model  of  her 
class  In  tne  eouotry.    She  had  on  a  roand  felt  bal 
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tlk«  an  Kaf  Ibhmn'i,  and  under  It  a  turban,  whleh 
CDTcred  b«r  bead  as  a  nlgbteap.  Though  it  was  a 
bamlng  day,  ahe  wat  wrapped  up  in  a  large  scarlet 
wsollni  cloak,  wbieb.  hoverer,  she  drew  ntt  so  hfjrh 
as  to  sbev  os  ber  embroidered  shoes  and  silk  stock- 
logs  ;  sbe  was  attended  by  a  black  sIsTe.  who  held 
aa  ambrrila  oeer  ber  bead  ;  and  sbe  walked  for  a 
consideraKle  Umetbroagb  the  slaTos,  looking  as  If 
«h«  wao  p«o«dly  eoBtrastlnff  her  own  importance 
with  their  olaery. 

**  On  taming  away  from  a  apcetade,  where  crery 
^ng;  thongh  ao  noreU  waa  so  rcTolting,  we  were 

—  by  a  man  with  a  gaady  flowered  «ilk 

to  spolet  a  little  Bnglfsh,  and  saM  be 
in  Doctor,  oitiled  In  the  Aldea.  He 
I  mm,  that  the  people  in  the  neigbbonring 
tmlley  treated  the  slares  with  the  greatest  inbn- 
nnnity.  Thmj  allowed  them  but  a  scanty  portion 
«rfai]Qhaorrei3ao,and  .     .i    . 


on  this  they  « 


neeer  any  anlaial  food ;  yet 
pelled  tltcn  lo  work  fonitecn  hoars 


a  day»  eznooinf  them  to  the  alternations  of  beat, 
coU,  and  wet,  witbont  tbe  smallest  regard  to 
beoldi,  comfort,  or  life.  The  eonseqaeace  was, 
that  tbe  deaths  exceeded  the  births  in  such  a  pro- 
pofftion,  that  if  it  was  net  for  tbe  constant  supply 
scot  down  in  this  way.  tbe  negroes  of  the  district 
would  soon  become  an  extinct  race.  He  himself 
poscecsed  two  slares,  which  he  kept  alire  and 
healthy  by  a  different  treatment,  wliicb  be  recom- 
mended in  Tain  to  bis  neighbours  to  adopt,  eren 
for  their  own  aakea,  if  not  for  that  of  hnmanitr."— 
p.  58. 

The  ant  hfllsy  which  Mr.  Walsh  describes 
with  minuteness  and  perspicuity,  cannot 
Ciil  to  prove  entertaining  to  the  reader, 
whose  personal  obsenrations  have  never 
extendea  to  foreign  scenery,  nor  noticed,  on 
a  laige  and  diversified  scale,  the  varied 
modes  in  which  animal  life  appears. 

"  But  the  cirenmttanee  that  most  attracted  my 
attention  was  the  ant-hills.  These  were  conical 
monads  of  clay,  raised  by  the  industry  of  their 
inhabitaats  to  the  height  of  ten  or  twelve  feet ; 
I  rode  close  by  several  which  were  considerably 
bighFT  than  nay  bead  on  horseback,  and  nine  or 
ten  fret  in  circumference.  The  exterior  cost  is  a 
yellow  bard  clay,  but  on  making  a  perpendicular 
■eetaon.the  inside  is  foond  dirkled  by  a  number  of 
borinmtal  floors,  or  stories,  of  a  hnrd  black  earth, 
in  tliin  plates,  shining  sometimes  like  Japan-ware. 
These  are  inhabited  by  myriads  of  large  brown 
snis,'  who  are  capable  of  exuding  a  viscid  fluid, 
which  tempers  tbe  clay  to  tbe  moisture  neressary  to 
fsrm  those  floors.  Some  species  make  covered  ways 
in  this  manner,  and  I  have  seen  tubes,  or  tunnels, 
ef  a  considerable  length,  by  whieh  they  pass  and 
repsss  unseen,  from  one  habitation  to  another,  for 
scoasMerable  distance. 

**  They  sometimes  migrate,  and  their  progress  ts 
tttended  with  extraordinary  eirrnmstances  ;  they 
then  go  straight  forward,  devouring  every  thing  in 
Ueir  way,  like  a  fliffat  of  locusts.  A  earden  nesr 
Itio  obstructed  their  line  of  msrch  ;  they  found  a 
sricfc  accidentally  lying  across  a  deep  ditch  of  wa- 
ter, which  they  used  as  a  bridge,  and  continued  to 
ponrlnsacb  myriads  by  this  passage,  that  in  a  few 
noon  tbe  garden  was  full  of  them,  and  every  thine 
ireee  disappeared.  From  hence  they  proceeded 
M.  till  they  met  tbe  house  of  Mr.  Westyn,  the 
Swedish  charge  d*  affaires,  and  they  made  their 
way  throngh  It.  He  told  me  be  was  suddenly 
awske  in  the  nicht  by  a  horrid  sensation,  and  on 
Jsmping  out  of  bed,  he  found  himself  covered  with 
Ibese  insects,  whose  crawling  and  bitinc  had 
awoke  hiou  The  whole  bouse  was  full  of  them. 
Impelled  by  some  extranrilinary  instinct,  they 
eeotinoed  to  ndvance  till  the  whole  body  passed 
tlirsagb,  and  tbe  nest  rooming  there  was  not  one 
ts  be  seen.  In  their  progress  they  devoured  every 
stber  insect.  Spiders,  cockroaches,  flies,  and  every 
tinriler  thcnpr  of  the  kind  that  Infested  the  honse. 
bfcsme  Ibelr  prev  ;  and  when  they  disArpeared, 
sH  other  IntecU  di«appeaxed  along  with  them.    1 


heve  seen  them  freqnently  take  np  tbeir  abode 
in  a  large  bamboo,  and  every  joint  of  tbe  long 
cylinder  was  a  separate  colony  svrarming  with  an 
ant  population. 

*'  To  the  ant-monndii  of  the  Campos, the  negroes 
attach  an  extraordinary  feuperstltion.  They  call 
tbem  roplm,  and  they  say  they  contain  a  toad,  a' 
serpent,  and  a  bird ;  tliat  the  tosd  eats  the  ant, 
the  serpent  tbe  toad,  and  tbe  bird  the  serpent, 
who  then  flies  off.  and  leaves  tbe  copim  empty. 
We  saw  several  of  them  in  that  state,  the  inteilor 
all  fhlling  away,  and  nothing  remaining  but  the 
crust.  We  discovered,  however,  another  canse  for 
it.  Tbe  armadlllM  have  here  burrowed  every 
where  over  the  plains,  and  their  boles  are  full  as 
numerovs  as  the  ant-hills.  They  freqnently  per. 
f orate  below  thecopims,  and  getting  inside,  drroar 
the  ants,  and  destroy  the  structure  of  their  habt: 
tation.  We  discovered  one  fellow  In  tbe  rery  act : 
be  immediately  bolted,  and  we  pursued  him.  I 
think  I  never  saw  a  droller  chase ;  the  awkward 
speed  of  tbe  animal,  so  unfitted  for  rnnolrg.  and 
the  eagerness  of  tbe  negroes,  who  every  moment 
threw  tliemselves  on  him,  to  endeavour  to  keep 
him  down.  At  length  we  captured  him.  HU 
bead  resembled  that  of  a  pig.  with  a  Bat  circular 
snoot,  used,  like  a  pig's,  for  tbe  purpose  of 
rooting  op  the  earth.  Ills  body  was  clotbe<l  in  a 
denre.  tongh,  scaiy  coat,  like  that  of  a  crocodile 
which  hung  down  over  bis  sides,  as  the  flap  of  a 
saddle,  and  so  resembled  a  coat-of-roall,  that  the 
animal  is  Justly  called  the  hog  in  armour.-  and  he 
was  armed  wi.th  very  strong  claws,  by  which  be 
borrowed  in  tbe  ground.  J  secured  Um  in  a  bae 
and  had  great  hopes  of  keeping  him  alire,  and  of 
observing  his  habits.'— p.  79.  •••««i 

In  the  mining  districts  tradition  has  pre- 
served the  following  singular  prophecy,  in 
which  the  natives  place  much  confidence. 
They  feel  assured  that  one  part  has  been 
already  accomplished;  and  this  they  con- 
sider to  be  a  certain  indication  that  the 
remaining  portion  will  in  due  time  receive 
its  fulfilment. 

«Mn  this  serra  It  Is  that  the  General  Mining 
AssocLitlon  are  pursuing  the  precious  metals  by 
shafts,  adits,  and  levels.  Tradition  has  handed 
down  a  singular  prophecy  connected  with  this 
mountain,  which  the  present  generation  at  S.  Joso 
think  is  about  to  be  fulfllled.  The  prophecy  is 
that  a  day  will  cpme  when  men  from  the  east  will 
cross  the  seas,  and  arrive  at  8.  Jose  lo  dig  under 
the  serra,  where  they  will  discover  immense  riches. 
In  the  course  of  their  operations,  however,  they 
will  reach  a  subterraneous  river,  which,  thns  set 
free,  will  rnsh  from  its  bed  and  overflow  tbe  town. 
The  establishment  of  a  company  from  England  to 
mine  in  this  terra,  the  people  sav,  is  the  accom- 
plishment  of  the  first  part  of  tbe  prophecy ;  the 
labours  of  the  compan jr.  they  add,  will  fulfil  the 
second  part  ;  and  tbe  old  vigario  tells  them  that  the 
third  part  of  the  prediction  will  shortly  come  to 
pass,  and  that  the  river  which  is  to  overflow  and 
ruin  8.  Jose,  is  the  tapte  for  luxury  and  diss!, 
pation,  which  these  foreigners  have  introduced.**— 
p.  IIS. 

Of  revolutionary  commotion  and  military 
despotism,  we  may  perceive  tbe  efiects  in 
the  paragraphs  which  follow : 

'*  It  is  a  usual  practice  in  Brazil  for  young  men 
to  assemble,  armed,  on  festival  days  :  particularly 
on  that  of  Corpus  ChriRtl.  which  is  held  the  bigliert 
in  the  calendar.  In  June,  1826.  about  eiirhtv  per- 
sons paraded  for  the  purpose,  with  tbeir  oflirers, 
on  the  green  of  S.  Jose  :  and  after  the  ceremony 
and  procession,  they  were  marched  to  the  camera, 
where  their  arms  were  deposited,  and  tliey  were  dis- 
misted.  But  Instead  of  being  tnirered  to  return  home 
they  were  surrounded  by  a  troop  of  cavalry  ;  every 
man  was  seised,  and  they  were  civen  to  understand 
that  they  were  enrolled  a»  poldicrs.  Some  were 
refractory,  but  they  were  tieated  with  great  sere- 
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r^ty,  and  pnt  into  iront  at  anUlueera.  Otheri  re- 
quested permiMion  to  return  hoinfc,  even  in  com- 
oany  with  their  fuard«  to  apprise  tbeir  fricndi  and 
arranxe  their  amtirs.  But  even  this  was  not  per- 
mitted ;  they  were  all  marched  ont  of  town,  and 
«ent  off  to  the  annie».  Thin,  I  am  told,  was  prac- 
tined  slmultaneouiily  In  most  of  the  town*  of  tbe 
IninRS  Geraei.  The  whole  of  the  young  men  who 
attended  the  feativaU  were  seiied.  and  sent  out  of 
the  province,  to  wlilch  they  nevrr  returned. 
■  "  On  the  next  year,  the  mutter  at  S.  Jose  was  very 
scanty,  not  more  than  half  the  usual  number  at- 
tended :  but  tiiose  who  did  were  trrated  in  the  same 
tpannf  r,  all  arretted  and  tent  off,  and  were  never 
teen  aicain.  Among  them  were  teveral  cates  of 
great  ditlrett.  One  was  that  of  a  widow  who  bad 
live  tons  living  with  her  in  coutiderable  comfort : 
three  of  them  were  teized  on  the  firtt  occation. 
and  the  remaining  two  on  the  last.  The  poor 
woman  earnestly  requested  the  oBcer  to  permit 
one,  at  least,  to  itay  at  home  to  protect  her  and 

frovide  for  Iter  tunport,  but  he  was  inexorable, 
ri  her  dittrett  she  immediately  applied  to  Senhor 
Campos,  the  sari^ente  mor  of^S.  Jote,  who  is  a 
Kind  of  refuge  to  all  the  afflicted  in  that  district 
He  lott  no  time  In  demanding  the  rettoratioo  of  one 
of  the  widow't  tons,  but  the  oAcer  still  refused  to 
liberate  him.  He,  therefore,  drew  np  a  strong  re- 
presentation of  the  transaction,  which  he  was 
about  to  tend  off  to  the  emperor  himself ;  and  the 
officer,  alarmed  at  the  exposure  of  so  much  oppres* 
tfoii,  liberated  the  young  man  ;  all  the  rest  perish- 
ed."—p.  147.  • 

.  With  the  properties  and  use  of  iron, 
Mr.  Walsh  seems  to  think  that  the  Indian 
natives  were  not  at  all  acquainted.  It  was 
known  to  the  Portuguese  Brazilians,  but 
through  some  strange  policy  or  impolicy 
of  the  government,  its  being  manufactured 
was  discountenanced,  and  expressly  for- 
bidden. 

*'  It  does  not  at  all  appear,  that  the  native  In- 
dians were  apprised  of  the  properties  of  iron,  or 
Itad  ever  applied  it  to  use,  at  their  flthing-hooks, 
and  other  implements,  bad  been  made  of  gold,  a 
metal  more  obvious  in  Us  primitive  state,  and  more 
vasily  wrought  upon.  It  was,  however,  long  known 
to  the  Portuguese  Brazilians,  who  worked  it  up 
Into  some  trifling  implements  for  their  own  use ; 
but  the  knowledge  that  the  country  possessed  so 
valuable  a  mf>tal,  was  for  a  long  time  carefully  con- 
cealed from  foreifniers.  To  suclj  an  extent  was 
this  Jealous  precaution  carried,  that  even  the  na- 
tives were  strictly  prohibited  from  using  It.  An 
intelligent  young  man,  in  the  Minas  Geraes,  who 
had  made  hlmteff  acquainted  with  Its  properties, 
fabricated  a  lock  from  it,  and  sent  it  to  Portugal 
hoping  to  receive,  as  he  deserved,  a  reward  for  hit 
tngenoity  ;  instead  of  which  he  was  severely  repri- 
manded for  bis  presumption,  and  forbidden  to  fabri- 
cate any  other  article.  When  foreigners,  therefore, 
were  first  permitted  to  explore  the  country,  they 
were  astonished  to  find  a  metal,  of  whote  existence 
they  had  not  heard,  and  began  by  collecting  tpecU 
ment  of  thit  precious  diicovery,  till,  in  a  day't 
journey,  they  became  so  overloaded,  that  they 
cast  them  all  away.'*— p.  202. 

Common  report  has  preserved  a  singular 
account  of  gold  having  been  discovered  in 
a  mine,  accompanied  with  the  record  of  a 
disaster,  which  yet  remains  to  be  explored. 
T^e  particulars  of  this  discovery  and  catas- 
trophe, Mr.  Walsh  thus  states : 

'*  About  thirty  years  ago,  the  proprietor,  Antonio 
Pereira,  sunk  a  shaft  ten  bracas  or  fathoms  deep : 
and  coming  suddenly  oa  a  very  rich  depotlte,  be 
continued  encerly  to  pursue  it,  without  waiting  to 
take  precAutiont  to  secure  the  shaft  above.  On 
one  evening  they  ditcovered  a  vein  to  rich,  that  in 
about  an  hour  jutt  before  dark,  they  extracted 


from  it  gold,  to  the  vahM  of  three  tlioveaiid  nilx«l«  s 
and  they  looked  forward  to  the  morning  to  apnrp*  | 

priate  the  vast  treasure  below.  But  a  rratWas 
cupidity  to  be  pos»eocd  of  it  at  imct.  wonld  noC 
suffer  them  to  allow  a  moment'o  delay,  and  tlte 
foreman  with  several  slaves  eontinoed  below, 
labouring  all  night  at  the  golden  diacovery.  Wben 
the  proprietor  hastened  early  in  tlie  nomlag  to  the 
abatt,  there  was  no  trace  of  It  to  be  seen  :  tlie  111- 
secured  earth  had  closed  over  those  who  were 
undermining  it  below,  and  tiie  treaanre  and  the 
workmen  were  buried  ten  fathoms  deep  in  Ike 
mounuin.  Several  efforts  were  afterwards  nude 
'  to  come  again  at  this  spot,  and  large  sums  f»r  money 
expended  by  Simao  Fereira.  and  otker  peranna  to 
succession,  but  hitherto  witbont  effect  ;  and  il 
remains  for  the  Oongo  Soco  Company  to  find  it. 
It  will  be  a  discovery  of  no  common  interest  to 
eome  on  this  treasure  a^ln,  covnred  nn  with  a 


mass  of  human  bodies,  if  they  yet  i 
oayed."— p.  Sil. 

Among  the  vegetable  productions  of  this 
interesting  country  Mr.  Walsh  notices  a  par- 
ticular species  of  fruit,  which  he  thus 
describes: — 

"  In  pasting  through  the  woods  he  CPatricio) 
had  always  something  rare  or  curious  to  shew  me. 
On  one  occasion  he  suddenly  turned  off  the  path, 
and  disappeared  in  a  dense  forest.  Knowing  hit 
mysteriout  wayt,  we  did  not  mind  hlra  ;bat  he  re- 
appeared at  tome  distance  before  oa,  bearing  i o 
his  hand  a  branch  loaded  with  the  most  beautifol 
fruit  I  had  ever  beheld.  It  was  abont  the  size  and 
shape  of  a  pear,  covered  with  the  downy  slUn  of  a 

{each,  of  the  richest  red  and  golden  line.  The 
eth  of  the  fruit  was  a  juicy  pulp,  of  a  cooling 
acid  taste,  and,  with  sugar,  quite  deliciooa.  He 
called  it  preboora. ,  I  penetrated  with  bim  to  exa- 
mine the  tree  on  which  It  grew.  It  was  abont 
seven  feet  higli,  with  rotund  alternate  leave*, 
slightly  serrated.    1  wished  to  see  another  tree,  if 

tDssible,  to  examine  its  frnctifteatlons,  hot  be 
new  of  no  other  In  these  woods  than  that  sincte 
one.  The  fruit  contained  three  larre  kernel  seeds 
Inside,  which  I  tried  to  preserve ;  bat  I  conld  not 
dry  them,  and  they  moolaed  and  decayed* ** — p.  222. 

Of  domestic  cleanliness  the  account  is 
by  no  means  flattering.  A  short  specimen 
may  serve  as  a  sample  for  the  rest. 

*'  My  two  ill -looking  neighbonra  had  diaap* 
peared  in  the  morning,  and  their  places  were  sn^ 
plied  by  two  naked  little  black  piokaninnies.  tlM 
children  of  my  host  and  bostes*.  These  ereatnren 
had  got  t)its  of  bamboo,  which  tbey  formed  Into 
rude  carts,  loaded  with  wood  ;  and  their  amose- 
ment  wat  driving  these  carts,  and  imitating  the 
creaking  of  the  wheels,  which  they  did  with  tb« 
',  as  loud  and  as  ahrllU  and 


most  annoying  accuracy, 

BO    persevering,  that   the   nrehina 

absent,  eitlier  fi 


were    newv 
Torn  my  door  or  my  window.    The 


emplovment  of  the  mother  was  scraping  np  mat 
nure  before  the  door  with  her  Angers,  ana  sh« 
brought  me  my  dinner  of  rancid  pork  in  a  broken 
dish,  witbont  washing  her  handa.**--p.  237. 

Of  the  habitations,  morals,  and  huma- 
nity, of  these  country  Brazilians,  the  ac- 
count is  far  from  being. prepossessing,  llie 
cuise  of  slavery  is  written  in  legible  charac- 
ters in  the  narrative  which  follows : 

"  This  was  a  large  dreary  plaoe.  like  a  stable, 
kept  by  a  woman,  who  lived  there  with  five  or  six 
negroes.  She  was  young,  aud  rather  comely  i 
but  when  I  entered,  evidently  intoxicated.  Ahe 
had  been,  I  learred,  a  person  of  indifferent  eb». 
racter,  at  Rio  \  and  had  two  ille^timate  eblldven. 
She  rented  this  rancho,  and  took  one  of  her  ne- 
groes as  her  paramour  and  partner.  Of  all  tbe 
women  on  record  who  have  been  no  ornament  te 
^heir  sex,  thit,  1  believe,  wat  one  of  tbe  worst. 
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**  Alter  Invinf  cmpUe4  a  b«ttl«  of  caxu,  t« 
which,  as  I  j^tard  by  her  ventlAt  I  aaw  bar  he»d 
cofiaUntly  afiilie*!,  tbe  iMued  forth  with  ber  face 
fluft^,  mnd  a  la»b  In  hrr  hand  ;  the  T«r7.!pereonili- 
catiMi  of  Tiaif  bone.  One  of  ber  slavet  wa«  a  pooi^ 
^  of  twelre  year*  old,  and  on  thU  child  she 
tented  all  her  nHklifpnant  pattiont.  Every  time 
■he  act  bin,  the  attacked -bfoi  with  ber  laab. 
ratsSof  bim  acroea  the  face  and  body*  tlH  vhe  left 
bfa  bleedinf^and  moaYiing  ;  and  this  for  no  reason, 
tat  ID  Ibe  Tory  vantonneva  of  craeHy.  Her  honee 
vas  tike  berself-^moat  abominable.  I  eoald  get 
Bo^place  to  reat  In.  bat  a  kind  of  itable  aiuong  the 
BCfreea  ;  and  here,  in  the  midst  of  flith,  my  sap- 
yer  wtaa  .'aerred  ap.  It  eoneiited  of  raneid  porir, 
aaatafes,  and  feijao.  When  the  boy  whom  she  so 
rraelly  treated,  was  laying  it  on  the  table,  he 
trembled  so  that  be  spilled  a  Rnall  portion  of  the 
•aace.  She  aeised  him  by  the  throat,  dashed  bim 
dawn,  and  trampled  on  bim.  1  now  interfered  for 
the  poor  child,  and  took  bim  np  to  protect  hfm. 
There  lay  on  the  board  a  pointed  far  a,  one  of 
the  deadly  weapons  used  for  stabbing.  She  caught 
ft  ap,  and  striking  the  end  of  it  on  the  table, 
rushed  forward  with  an  intent  to  wound  either  me 
or  the  child,  when  I  wrenelied  It  from  her  band. 
Knowing  quid  furetufmndna  pottett  and  that  she 
had  several  «tnrdy  negroes  at  ber  command,  f 
tbongbt  It  rljrbt  to  be  on  my  guard,  and  kept  the 
Rttle  fellow  by  me  on  a  mat ;  he  moaned  most 
^teoosly  all  night,  crying  out  for  mercy  every  mo- 
oieotSn  his  Bleep. 

**  I  waa  glad  to  leave  this  fury  at  the  dawn  of 
day.  bnt  sorry  to  leave  the  poor  child  behind  roe. 
who  1  have  no  doabt  will  fall  a  victim  to  bar 
iotexieated  rage.  If  there  was  no  other  argtt- 
aaeat  against  a  state  of  slavery,  the  incentive  it 
applies  to  the  indulgence  of  onr  evil  passions, 
woaM  t>e  aaflUient  to  condemn  it.  If  this  wretched 
wnman  bad  not  this  poor  victim  to  exercise  ber 
bad  temper  on  with  Impunity  on  all  occasions  she 
weold  team  to  keep  it  under  some  control."—- 

The  Amencan  aloe  Mr.  Wabh  describes 
in  the  feUowing  words : — 

**  Tliie  raafrnifieent  plant,  which  I  found  in  every 

Krt  of  the  country,  forma  a  circle  of  lanceolate 
ivea,  aometimea  eighteen  feet  in  circumference, 
the  leavea  themselves  being  eight  ftet  long,excerd- 
iBfdf  sCna|r  and  sharp.  The  flower*stem  is  two 
and  a  half  feet  In  circumference  at  the  base,  and 
theols  up  to  the  height  of  thirty  feet ;  from  this 
project  innomerable  horizontal  footntalks,  from 
vhenee  baag^  myriads  of  campannlate  blossoms,  so 
ibat  the  form  of  this  grand  flower  is  that  of  a  pine- 
tree,  for  which  it  might  be  mistaken.  I  saw  in 
Mune  placea  when  1  aet  out,  this  stem  beginning  to 
potrnde  itself  from  the  midst  of  tlie  leaves,  and  on 
ay  rftarn  it  had  attained  the  maenitude  of  a  pine- 
tree  of  twenty  years'  growth,  what  an  idea  does 
this  give  of  the  vlgoar  of  vegetation  in  this  country, 
where  sacb  a  vast  mass  of  beautifully  organized 
vegetable  matter  could  be  formed  In  so  short  a 
tisM  from  ene  root !  Its  existence,  however,  Is  as 
•bort-lired  as  Hs  growth  is  rapid:  already  had 
the  sttKulent  stem  begun  to  decay  at  Its  base';  and 
a  strong  wind  bad  prostrated  many  of  them  across 
the  road,  the  dimensions  of  which  I  measured.  The 
stems  lay  rotting  and  useless,  but  the  leaves  yield 
a  strong  fibre«  which  is  twisted  unto  cordage."— 

The  insects,  Mr.  Walsh  represents  as  of 
a  gigantic  size.  The  spider  most  stand  as  a 
specimen  for  the  rest. 

"Among  the  Insects  is  an  enormous  spider, 
wbleh  1  did  not  observe  ehewhere.  In  passing 
through  an  opening  between  some  trees.  I  felt  my 
bead  entangled  in  some  obstructions,  and  on  with- 
drawing ft,  my  light  straw  hat  remained  behind. 
When  I  looleed  op,  I  saw  It  suspended  in  the  air, 
eatangled  in  the  meshes  of  an  immense  cobweb, 
which  waa  drawn  like  a  veil  of  gauze  across  ttie 
opening,  and  waa  expanded  from  branch  to  brancfa 


of  tht  opposite  trees,  as  large  aa  a  aheet,  ten  or 
twelve  feet  in  diameter.  The  whole  of  ibis  apace 
waa  covered  with  spiders  of  the  same  species,  hot 
of  different  sixes ;  some  of  them,  when  their  legs 
were  expanded,  forming  a  circle  of  six  or  seven 
inches  in  circumference.  They  were  paiticblarly 
distinguished  by  bright  spots.  The  cords  compoa- 
ing  the  web  were  a  glossy  yellow,  like  the  fibres  of 
sillf. worms,  and  equally  strong.  I  wound  off  seve- 
ral on  a  card,  and  they  extended  to  the  length  of 
three  or  four  yards."— p.  301. 

The  serpents  of  Brazil  claim  a  share  i^ 
the  magnincent  works  of  nature,  but  amonf 
these  Cbe  boa  constrictor  holds  the  maai, 
conspicuous  rank. 

<*  The  boa  ebnstrietor  waa  once  an  Inhabitant  of 
these  woods,  but  be  has  now  retired  far  from  tha 
haunts  of  men,  into  the  remoter  foreata  of  the 
Mato  Grosso.  His  skin,  however,  is  frequently 
nsed ;  it  is  tanned,  and  forms  a  hide  nearly  aa 
thick  as  that  of  an  ox.  I  have  often  seen  boots 
and  saddlea  made  of  its  leather.  Notwithstanding 
the  quantity  of  serpents  which  still  exist  in  Ibe 
conntry,  and  the  venomoua  quality  of  aome  of 
them,  it  is  very  rare  to  meet  with  a  person  who 
has  suffered  from  their  bite.  I  scarcely  passed  a 
day,  at  any  distance  from  Rio,  without  meeting 
with  one  crossing,  or  bv  the  side  of  the  road,  and 
the  negroea  enter  the  places  where  they  are  known 
to  abound,  with  bare  feet ;  yet  I  never  could  bear 
of  one  who  bad  suffered  from  their  poison."— -p.  379. 

The  ship,  called  the  Northern  Star,  in 
which  Mr.  Walsh  embarked  on  leaving  the 
Brazils,  he  has  thought  worthy  of  parti- 
cular notice,  and  his  acconnt  of  the  living 
inmates,  may  amuse  the  reader,  vrithout 
inducing  him  to  wish  that  he  had  been  on 
board. 

'*  The  Northern  Star  had  been  three  years  on 
the  coast  of  Africa,  and  she  waa  atoweo  with  all 
manner  of  African  produce  ;  between  decks  waa  a 
perfect  menagery,  with  different  klnda  of  moiikeys, 
parrots,  and  paroquets,  which  every  one  was  bring- 
ing home  to  bis  friends  ;  and  1  was  awoke  In  the 
morning  by  such  a  concert  of  chattering  and 
screaming  aa  made  me  think  myself  in  Exeter 
'Change,  on  a  visit  to  PIdcock.  But  beatdei  tbeae 
larger  animals,  the  ship  swarmed  with  others  that 
were  not  so  agreeable.  Myriads  of  ants,  of  ^ 
smaller  site,  bnt  of  a  tougher  consistence,  and 
much  harder  to  be  killed  than  those  at  Rio,  abound- 
ed in  every  direction,  and  devoured  every  animal 
and  vegetable  substance  they  could  come  at ;  they 
appeared  to  have  destroyed  all  the  fleas  and  bugs, 
but  they  then  occupied  their  places,  taking  posses'* 
sion  of  our  beds,  and  giving  us  no  rest  at  night. 
Next  came  the  cockroaches,  of  a  sise  almost  in- 
credible. When  1  first  saw  them  flyine  across  my 
cabin,  I  thought  they  were  some  small  African  birds; 
for  they  moved  with  a  force,  and  evinced  a  strength 
and  activity,  altogether  superior  to  what  I  could 
imagine  of  any  of  the  insect  tribe.  They  formed 
a  nidus  In  every  cavity :  and  whenever  a  fold  of 
doth  or  linen  was  opened.  It  was  covered  with  tbeil: 
eggs  or  progeny  in  different  stages. 

**  Another,  and  much  more  serious  annoyance, 
were  centipedes.  These  venomous  creatures,  some- 
times four  or  five  inches  long,  took  refuge  behind 
every  projection  that  afforded  them  a  retreat ;  and 
whenever  a  box,  or  even  a  book,  was  removed  In 
my  cabin,  one  or  more  of  these  monsters  was  •een 
gliding  along,  with  his  multitude  of  feet,  and 
tlirsatening  every  one  that  approached  bim  with 
bis  venomous  fangs. 

"  To  encounter  these  plagues,  Captain  Arabln 
told  me  of  a  very  singular  device  he  bad  adopted. 
There  Is  on  the  coast  of  AfVlca  a  very  large  and 
ravenous-  spider,  resembling  a  tarantula,  which 
feeds  on  all  other  insects,  partlcnlarly  the  cock- 
roach  \  and  ships  sometimes  encourage  them  on 
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board  to  pr«r  upon  tli«  other  Iniectt,  %%  caU  are 
taken  to  de»troy  rats  and  mice.  Witli  thif  rlew. 
bo  tald.  he  had  actoally  token  six  on  board,  and 
found  them  of  eontiderable aerriee.  I  bad  no  mode 
of  Judfinf  bow  far  the  other  insecto  bad  eompa- 
tlvely  Tetsened,  but  certolnly  these  spider  eats  had 
enormously  increased.  In  every  anele  of  the  tim- 
bers.  in  my  cabin,  a  bnge  one  hadtaken  up  bit 
abode,  his  body  nearly  as  large  as  a  walnat,  and 
his  legs  radiating  from  it  in  a  eireumference  of 
seven  or  eight  inches.  They  were  not  furnished 
with  papulae,  and  formed  no  webs.  I  adopted 
what  I  thougbt  a  more  effsctual  method  of  abating 
the  nuisance.  1  procured  a  bottle  of  rum,  which 
I  directed  my  servant  to  bang  up  in  the  cabin,  and 
immerse  in  it  every  crawling  thing  he  could  catch ; 
In  a  very  short  time  he  filled  it  with  all  manner  of 
mlshapen  and  hideous  objects. 

**  Another  effect  of  an  African  climate  was  that 
produced  on  the  bisctiiU  It  was  token  on  board 
at  Sierra  Leone,  and  in  the  passage  to  Rio.  the 
larrm  In  the  fiour  had  generated  liTlng  insects, 
which  burrowed  in  tbe  bread,  and  filled  it  with 
curculios  and  different  animaleulie;  it  was  literally 
*  Instinct  with  life  f  so  that,  when  a  piece  of  it 
was  laid  on  the  table,  it  began  to  move  by  ito 
own  internal  living  machinery.  It  was  neces- 
aary  to  consnroe  this  on  board,  before  fresh 
could  be  served  out;  but  the  providence  of  the 
captain  had  laid  in  a  stock  of  flonr  at  Rio,  and 
we  bad  fresh  bread  baked  every  day.**— p.  471* 

During  their  voyage  homeward  tbe  ship 
was  surrounded  by  sharks,  which  Mr. 
Walsh  describes  as  both  numerous  and 
▼oracious,  and  several  instances  are  given 
of  their  strength  and  boldness.  Referring 
to  the  coast  ojf  Africa,  where  these  destroy- 
en  of  human  life  abound,  he  records  some 
acts  of  daring  intrepidity  in  the  conduct  of 
an  Irish  sailor,  and  with  these  we  must 
finish  our  extracts. 

*'  There  was,  however,  one  man  on  board,  who 
had,  on  various  occasions,  shewed  the  most  ex- 
traordinary intrepidity  among  sharks  ;  he  was  an 
Irishman  of  tbe  name  of  Burke.  He  was  a  care- 
less fellow,  and  bad  been  sent  from  Maidstone  as 
worthless  and  Ineorriirible. 

*<  Captain  Arabin  discerned  somethine  more  in 
his  character  ;  found  him  a  person  of  light  and 
frolicsome  humour,  but  a  good  sailor,  and.  more- 
over, a  man  of  the  kindest  heart,  and  the  most 
Intrepid  humanity.  This  he  evinced  on  tbe  coast 
of  Africa  on  several  occasions.  Whenever  a  man 
fell  overboard.  Burke  leaped  after  him,  and  saved 
him  before  a  boat  could  be  lowered. 

**  The  river  Bonny  was  full  of  tbe  most  ravenous 
aharks.  On  one  occasion,  a  boal*s  crew  were 
bringing  tbe  corpse  of  their  captain  on  shore,  to 
be  buried.  His  feet  projected  over  tbe  gunwale, 
and  a  shark  seized  them.  In  trying  to  save  (he 
body  tbe  boat  upset,  and  ttie  whole  crew  were 
devoured  by  them  except  one,  whom  Burke  saved, 
bv  leaping  reariessly  into  the  sea,  and  supporting 
him  till  they  were  taken  up  by  another  boat.  On 
another  occasion,  in  the  river  of  Sierra  Leone, 
where  it  was  full  of  sharks,  a  sailor  fell  overboard 
from  the  commodore's  ship.  None  of  his  ship. 
aiatos  had  courage  to  attempt  to  save  him  ;  but 
Burke,  who  saw  the  man  struggling  in  tbe  water 
at  somedistonce,  immediately  leaped  from  the  deck 
of  the  North  Star,  swam  to  him  through  these 
ferocious  fisb.  'and  supported  him  till  they  were 
both  taken  up  by  a  boat.  Commodore  Collier,  who 
was  looking  on,  was  affected  even  to  tears  at  this 
extraordinary  instance  of  magnanimous  philan- 
thropy, and  sent  him  some  dollars. 

"  Had  he  lived  in  the  days  of  tbe  ancient 
Romans,  bis  fellow-citisens  would  have  presented 
him  with  a  rostral  or  civic  crown,  and  erected  a 
statue  to  his  memory.  The  name  of  Burke  seems 
destined  to  denote  tbe  extremes  of  evil  and  good. 
One  man  who  bore  it,  Is  stigmatized  as  a  fearful 


destroyer  of  human  life,  tbe  other  diatlDfnitfacd 
as  its  most  intrepid  preserver.**— p.  497* 

We  have  now  gone  throogh  Ukeae  vetr 
interesting  volumes,  and  if  the  roder  s 
views  are  in  unison  with  our  own,  we  shall 
not  rmet  having  transcribed  so  laigdy 
from  Uie  author's  pages.  Mr.  Walsh  haa 
proved  himself  both  an  observing  and  an 
mtelligent  traveller.  His  work  abound* 
with  lively  descriptions,  and  animated 
sketdies,  similar  to  those  we  have  90  copi- 
ously given.  Numerous  aneodoles  are  m- 
terspened,  and  characteristic  incidents 
arise  in  every  stage  of  his  journey.  But 
it  is  useless  to  multiply  remarks  oo  a  pab* 
licatioQ  where  censure  would  be  misap< 

glied,  and  even  praise  would  be  super- 
uous. 

»  ■ 

Review. — Ditcounei  on  various  Su^eets 
relating  to  the  Beinff  and  Attributes  of 
God  and  his  Works,  in  Creation,  Pro- 
vidence, and  Grace,     JEkf  Adam  Clarke, 
LL.D,F,ILS.    VoLlIL  Bvo.pp,408. 
Mason,  London.    1830. 
These  discourses  belong  to  a  series,  of 
which  this  is  the  third  volume.    The  two 
former,  which  have  already  passed  under 
our  notice,  contain  some  of  the  fundamental 
truths  which  lie  at  the  basis  of  our  holy  reli- 
gion ;  and  we  are  happy  to  find  that  this  is 
not  inferior  to  its  predecessois. 

In  a  short  advertisement,  the  author  in- 
forms us,  that  "  several  of  tlie  discourses  in 
this  volume  were  printed  some  years  ago  as 
separate  pamphlets,  and  had  paned  through 
three  or  four  editions."  lliese  are  now 
united,  and  bear  their  part  in  tlie  series  to 
which  they  seem  naturally  to  belong;  but 
having  in  their  detached  form  obtained  an 
extensive  circulation,  their  titles  and  con- 
tents will  be  familiar  to  many  readers. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed,  that 
this  want  of  primitive  originality  will  in  any- 
wise detract  from  their  merit.  Their  claims 
to  patronage  have  already  undergone  the 
ordeal  of  public  opinion;  and  this  has  long 
since  decided  in  fovour  of  their  intrinsic  ex- 
cellence. It  is  a  maxim  among  lawyers, 
that  legal  investigation  strengthens  the  title 
which  passes  honourably  through  examina- 
tion, and  that  tbe  property  thereby  secured 
derives  an  additional  value  from  the  rigour 
of  the  scrutiny.  This  principle  applied  to 
the  discourses  before  us,  places  them  on 
elevated  ground,  where  the  truths  deve^ 
loped,  and  the  talents  of  the  author,  appear 
to  their  mutual  advantage. 

The  first  discourse  on  ^'  the  conuption 
that  is  in  the  world  through  lust,''  contains  an 
able  epitome  of  this  important  doctrine.  If 
places  human  degeneracy  in  a  truly  scrips 
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tmal  Ugbt^  and  points  out  in  a  masterly 
manner  the  nature,  the  neceaBity,  and  the 
a&4ufficiency  of  human  redemption  through 
Chriat. 

The  second  discourse  on  ^  Divine  reve- 
Itfioo"  furnishes  an  historical  synopsis  of 
the  popular  evidence  on  which  Christianity 
is  founded.  It  imbodies  a  considerable 
range  of  thought  on  this  groundwork  of  our 
£u£,  and  occasionally  enters  deeply  into 
some  of  tfaoae  classical  and  critical  branches 
ofthesubjectywith  which  the  learned  author 
has  been  long  fiiroiliar. 

In  the  third  sermon,  ^  The  love  of  God  to 
a  lost  worldy^  is  placed  in  an  amiable  and 
a  commanding  li^t.  For  the  doctrine  of 
general  redemption  Dr.  Claike  has  always 
shewn  himself  a  zealous  advocate;  and  in 
these  pages  we  find  abundant  proof  that  his 
abilities  to  defend  it,  are  not  mferior  to  his 
Kal. 

^  The  nature  and  design  of  the  holy  £u- 
dmrisl,^  appears  to  be  a  laboured  produc- 
tion, and,  as  a  sermon,  is  rather  out  of  place. 
It  has  been  long  before  the  public  as  a  dis- 
tinct treatise,  and  this  seems  to  be  its  proper 
character.  On  the  importance  and  neces- 
sty  of  receiving  the  eucharist,  considemble 
stress  is  laid ;  and  all  that  learning,  criticism, 
extensiTe  i^ing,  and  the  vigorous  efforts 
of  a  mighty  mind,  can  supply,  are  brought 
to  bear  in  &vour  of  this  Christian  rite.  Its 
observance  is  viewed  as  every  thing  but 
essential  to  salvation. 

^  The  Christian  prophet  and  his  work,'' 
when  first  published  excited  a  considerable 
degree  of  attention;  and  although  several 
years  have  ^psed  since  that  period,  it  has 
stood  its  ground,  and  is  well  known  among 
the  author's  detached  discourses. 

**  The  ri^ts  of  God  and  Casar"  is  still 
more  esEteDsively  known.  From  its  title  it 
obtains  a  politiad  countenance,  and  its  con- 
tents in  some  measure  sanction  the  name  it 
bears.  It  first  appeared  v^hen  the  public 
sand  was  in  a  state  of  considerable  ferment, 
during  the  French  revolution,  and  vras  not 
wdfaottt  its  influence  on  vast  multitudes,  who 
had  caught  the  contagion  of  the  day.  ' 

On  **  Hie  origin  and  end  of  civil  govem- 
Bjent,"  we  made  some  observations  in  our 
Bomber  lor  March  hut,  without  then  ex- 
pecting so  soon  to  find  it  assuming  a  more 
permanesil  form.  We  then  remarked,  "that 
the  tide  of  puUic  opinion,  political  ferment 
having  subsided,  was  now  ftivouiable  for 
dispMoqate  investigatioo,  and  to  all  who 
wished  for  much  inrormation  within  a  nar- 
row ffrnipasff^  we  would  recommend  this 
iednre.'*  In  its  present  station  it  has  no  aU 
hance  widi  either  Whig  or  Tory ;  and  it  is 
only  on  this  neiUnd  gnxmd,  that  its  reason- 


ings can  be  fiurly  weighed,  and  its  merits 

On  the  other  discourses  in  this  volume, 
similar  observations  might  be  made,  but  we 
have  neither  time  nor  room  to  extend  them. 
The  subjects  investigated  are  of  considerable 
moment,  though  in  general  they  are  not  of 
that  fundamental  character  which  distin- 
guished those  of  the  preceding  volumes. 
They  have,  however,  a  strong  bearing  on 
man,  whetlier  we  view  him  in  his  moral, 
his  social,  or  his  civil  relations.  In  these, 
his  duties  and  his  rights  are  defined,  under 
the  sanctions  of  scriptural  authority;  and 
every  well-regulated  mind  will  be  glad  to 
leam,  that  despotism  and  anarchy  are  alike 
excluded  from  the  politics  of  Christianity. 


Review.— Incfia's  Crie$  to  British  Hu- 
mamity  relative  to  the  Suttee,  Infanti- 
cide, 4-c.  4  c.  By  J,  Peggs.  Bvo.  pp, 
528.  Second  Edition.  Seeiey,  London. 
1830. 

When  this  work  fifst  appeared,  we  noticed 
it  with  much  respect  in  our  review  depart- 
ment. Since  that  time,  the  author,  with 
commendable  industry,  humanity,  and  zeal, 
has  made  some  very  considerable  additions, 
and  rendered  it  an  interesting,  well-timed, 
and  valuable  publication.  On  the  melan- 
choly subjects  of  which  it  treats,  the  infor- 
mation communicated  is  both  varied  and 
important,  and  in  its  present  state,  it  is  a 
book  which  ranks  highly  in  our  estimation. 

Mr.  Peggs,  who  has  been  a  missionary 
in  India,  proves,  fiom  indisputable  autho- 
rity, that  the  horrid  practice  of  buiming 
widows,  and  destroying  infants,  might  be 
easily  abolished,  without  in  the  least  en- 
dan^ring  the  tranquillity  of  our  Asiatio 
possessions.  It  appears  also,  that  even  the 
natives  would  feel  but  little  repugnance  to 
an  edict,  that  should  prohibit  a  custom  at 
which  human  nature  revolts,  although  it 
has  been  sanctioned  by  immemorial  usage. 

By  recent  accounts  from  India  it  would 
appear,  that  government  is  turning  its 
attention,  in  a  serious  manner,  to  the  cries 
of  victims  devoted  to  immolation,  that  some 
preliminary  steps  have  been  already  taken, 
and  that  others  may  be  expected,  which 
will  speedily  wipe  away  this  bloody  dis« 
honour  fiom  oiir  national  character.  Peti- 
tions to  pariiament  on  the  occasion  may 
tend  very  much  to  facilitate  this  desirable 
object.  Many  have  already  been  pre- 
sented, and  the  ciroolation  of  this  volume 
can  hardly  foil  to  produce  many  more.  It 
places  idolatiy,  and  its  associate  craelties 
and  abominations,  in  a  proper  light;  and 
fow  will  envy  the  feelings  of  that  person. 
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who  oui  peraie  itt  pages,  witliout  beeom. 
iog  a  convert  to  the  claims,  of  humanity. 

la  se^ral  places  this  book  has  created 
a  powerful  sensation :  and,  by  its  nutro- 
inentality,  called  into  existence,  societies 
tibw  in  active  operation  to  promote  the 
abolition  at  which  it  aims.  We  feel  much 
pleased  to  find  that  it  has  reached  a  second 
edition,  and  are  highly  gratified  with  its 
respectable  appearance;  but  oar  chief  de- 
light arises  from  the  detestation  of  idola^ 
trous  murders  which  it  excites,  and  the 
animating  hope  it  inspires,  that  the  trhimphs 
of  humanity  and  justice  cannot  be  remote. 


Review. — Lectures  on  the  Apocali/pse, — 
Bj/  William  Jones,  M,A.  Qvo.  pp, 
626.     Holdsworth,  London.     1830. 

UuFULFiLLED  ppophccy  13  a  profound 
ftbyss,  to  the  bottom  of  which  no  human 
plummet  has  ever  yet  descended.  Innu- 
merable attempts  have  been  made  to  &thom 
its  depths,  and  unveil  its  hidden  recesses; 
but  the  great  arcanum  still  lies  involved  in 
the  shadows  of  futurity,  and  until  tliese  are 
removed  by  the  flight  of  time,  and  tlie  ac- 
tual appearance  of  events,  the  best  con. 
Certed  schemes,  and  ikirest  wrpught  systems 
pf  those  who  "venture  down  the  dark  de- 
scent,'' are  little  better  than  plausible  con. 
jectures. 

This  volume  comprises  forty-five  lectures, 
delivered  to  tlie  Scotch  Baptist  Church,  as- 
sembling for  worship  in  Aldermanbury, 
London^  to  whom  it  is  dedicated.  Mr. 
Jones  begins  with  the  commencement  of 
the  Apocalypse,  and  proceeds  regnlariy 
through  all  its  chapters  in  consecutive  or- 
der, selecting  for  the  subjects  of  his  lec- 
tures the  various  passages  as  they  arise  in 
succession.  It  is  a  series  of  discourses 
bearing  the  name  of  lectures  on  the  whole 
hock  of  the  Revelation. 

In  delivering  these  'lectures,  the  author 
does  not  appear  to  be  indissolubly  attached 
to  any  preconceived  hypothesis.  He  founds 
his  theory  on  what  he  conceives  to  be  the 
obvious  import  of  the  passages  under  consi- 
deration, and  the  undeniable  inferences  to 
^hich  they  lead,  the  whole  of  which  he 
eombines  in  one  harmonious  system  of  in- 
terpretation. 

In  prosecuting:.hb  work,  Mr.  Jones  care- 
fully avoids  those  local  events  which  started 
up  during  the  French  Rev(^tion,  in  which 
many  of  our  writers  fiincied  they  saw  an 
application  of  prophetic  language  displayed 
in  its  clearest  development  He  has,  also, 
in  general  cautiously  omitted  to  assign  any 
definite  period  for  the  accomplishment  of 
^riptttial  predictions;  and  when  the  subject 


seemed  to  demand  some  specific  avowal, 
the  times  are  mentioned  with  caution,  and 
placed  at  a  nK)re  prudent  distaace  than  may 
prove  gratifying  to  the  impetuosity  of-oade- 
liberating  zeal. 

To  the  belief  that  Christ  will  personally 
reign  on  earth  a  thousand  years,  which  with 
some  writers  of  the  present  day  is  a  favour. 
ite  topic,  Mr.  Jones  is  by  no  means  a  coi>- 
vert :  he  finds  no  second  coming  oC  the 
Redeemer,  but  when  he  shall  appear  in 
glory  to  raise  the  dead  and  judge  the  world. 
The  first  resurrection  lie  is  not  disposed  xa 
admit  in  its  literal  sense,  but  as  denoting  a 
revival  of  genuine  Christianity ;  and  to 
neariy  all  the  passages  in  tlie  Apocalypse, 
which,  if  taken  literally,  cannot  be  viewed 
without  amazement,  he  gives  a  spiritual  in- 
terpretation.  He  considers  them  as  figura- 
tive, bold,  and  metaphorical,  susceptible  of 
a  fair  and  consistent  meaning  when  sun 
veyed  in  this  light,  but  liable  to  insupe- 
rable objections,  and  big  with  absurditie?, 
when  deprived  of  their  spiritual  appli- 
cation. 

The  millennium,  Mr.  Jones  views  as  an 
exalted  state  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  as  an 
improved  condition  of  the  civil  and  moral 
worid,  which  includes  the  following  parti- 
culars :>-ii  remarkable  effusion  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  similar  to  wKat  took  pbce  on 
the  day  of  Pentecost;  An  universal  tpread 
of  the  gospel,  diffusing  tlie  knowledge  of 
the  Loni  throughout  Uie  world,  in  a  more 
extensive  and  efi^cfual  manner,  than  at  any 
former  period;  the  purity  of  church  com- 
ffiuntcm ;  the  divine  qaecial  presence  and 
residence ;  wihersal  peace  and  tranjuil^ 
lity  ;  civil  rulers  and  judges  distinfuuhtd 
for  the  righteous  andpeaeeable  adnnnistra' 
tion  of  their  respective  offices  ;  and  finaBy, 
the  nghieauMness  of  all  the  tree  subjects  of 
the  Messiahs  kingdom. 

Without  attempting  either  to  controvert 
or  to  advocate  the  views  which  Mr.  Jones 
entertains  on  these  momentous  sabjects,  we 
feel  disposed  to  assert,  that  his  theoiy  is  <ar 
more  rational,  and  more  analogous  to  the 
physical  nature  of  things,  than  any  literal 
mterpretation  which  has  hitherto  been  pre- 
sented to  our  notice.  In  what  he  has  ad- 
vanced we  discover  nothing  visionary— no- 
thing unscriptural ;.  the  order  of  heaven  and 
earth  is  not  disturbed,  arid  thegreat  evenb 
predicted  of  old  appear  in  their  solemn 
grandeur  and  placid  beauty,  without  anv 
elementary  commotion,  or  disruption  of 
nature's  laws. 

From  the  preceding  observations  we 
reader  will  be  able  to  form  a  tolerably  cor- 
rect idea  of  the  principles  on  wWdi  to 
work  is  founded ;  but  the  manner  m  which 
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ihe  author  has  eaeauted  fan  taflk  cannot  be 
conmiiiDicated  in  any  quotation.  On  events 
thai  ha^e  taken  place,  and  which  are  now 
aaHen  of  hirtDiy,  his  language  is  strong, 
copious^  and  unembanassed ;  and  it  is 
pleasog  to  obaerre  with  what  eiadnew 
prophecy  and  its  aooompliahment  are  found 
to  meet  together  oo  the  stream  of  time. — 
Diere  was  a  period  when  these  were  in- 
vohwd  m  obscurity ;  but  light  has  dawned 
upoQ  them,  and  aU  is  dear.  From  this 
fiiot  a  striluDg  presage  is  aflbrded,  that 
now  buned  in  futuritv  will  also 
fiom  darimesiy  and  beam  with 
equal  histve,  when  the  day  of  their  fulfil- 
mentairires ;  and  it  is  only  to  this  that  we 
can  attach  iDdobitable  ceitainty. 

In  these  lectures  Mr.  Jones  has  done 
much  to  illustrate  various  branches  of  the 
prophetic  writings ;  and  if  in  all  cases  he  has 
not  been  successful,  he  has  fiiiled  from  the 
uncertainty  of  data,  and  because  the  sub- 
ject is  too  vast  and  too  profound  for  the 
fanman  powers.  Of  what  others .  have  writ- 
ten he  has  readily  availed  himself,  whenever 
occasion  required ;  but  his  chief  appeal  is 
to  the  sacred  Scriptures.  From  these  he 
has  produced  a  mighty  phalanx,  which 
gives  to  his  Tiewsan  imposing  aspect,  and  a 
sanction  of  plausibility;  but  beyond  this 
we  dare  not  hazard  an  opinion. 

To  the  reaHiU  this  volume  will  be  thought 
to  bolder  on  heresy;  and  we  should  not  be 
surprised  to  fiod  some  feverish  expressions 
chai^^the  author  with  demi-blasphemy. 
Wi£  the  sober  and  dispassionate  it  will, 
however,  be  viewed  in  a  very  different 
light.  lYiey  will  compare  with  the  tenor  of 
Sariptnre  what  has  been  advanced^  and 
wogh  with  due  deliberation  the  formidable 
obiectioaB  to  which  the  literal  hypothesis  is 
liable.  From  these  premises,  their  conclu- 
sicns  cannot  but  be  auspicious  to  Mr. 
Jones;  and  even  among  those  who  may 
doabt  the  legitimacy  of  bis  reasoning,  tha 
v«4ame  will  be  dismissed  with  respect; 
•  while  such  as  are  fovoorable  to  bis  views 
will  hail  it  as  a  noble  and  successful  effort 
to  ioterprel  prophecies  which  are  un- 
Ittlfilled, 
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trma,  Eeligioui  Worship,  Ecclesiat^ 
tical  Polity,  arid  Ceremonial  Ob- 
tervaiues  of  the  Rotnan  Catholic 
Church.  Af  the  Rev.  H.  C.  (TDon- 
naghue,M.A.  6vo.  pp.356.  Longman. 
JLmthn.     1830. 

The  author  of  this  woric  must  have  de- 
voted a  considerable  portion  of  time  and 
atientioQ  to  the  various  subjects  of  which 
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it  treats.  It  was  no  easy  task  to  dtstiii- 
guish  genuine  authority,  from  ihaX  which 
is  spurious  and  doubtful,  and  to.  derive 
information  from  sources  which  all  Romail 
Catholics  allow  to  be  legitimate.  These 
discriminations,  the  author  appears,  how- 
ever, to  have  made  vrith  accuracy,  and  tlie 
legitimacy  of  hb  appnls,  we  feel  per. 
soaded,  no  person  will  dispute. 

In  the  first  part  of  his  volume,  Mr.  Don» 
noghue  has  drawn  from  buUs  and  councils, 
the  real  views  which  Catholics  entertain 
respecting  in&llibility,  authority  of  the 
Pope,  free-will,  sin,  invocation  of  saints 
ana  angels,  indulgences,  purgatoiy,  merit 
of  good  works,  sacraments,  baptism,  ooiv- 
firmationi  mass,  adoration  of  the  host, 
penance  and  absolution,  orders,  extreme 
unction,  matrimony,  oaths,  prayers  in  an 
unknown  tongue,  miracles,  relics,  images^ 
&C.&C.  £ach  of  the  above  articles  is 
stated  at  large,  from  books  of  ackuowy> 
ledged  authority,  of  which  the  names, 
dates,  and  pages  are  explicitly  given. 
These  articles  are  followed  by  observations, 
which  apply  to  the  subject  under  imme- 
diate consideration,  exposing  its  absurdity, 
and  deipoostrating  its  inconsistency  with 
the  word  of  God.  Of  these  observations, 
a  considerable  portion  is  original,  but 
many  are  taken  from  the  writings  of  others, 
both  ancient  and  modern,  and  in  several 
instances,  the  Church  of  England  is  con- 
trasted, in  her  ritual,  articles,  and  homUiesy 
with  the  communion  of  Rome. 

To  a  mind  that  has  not  been  shackled 
with  the  despotism  of  papal  dogmas,  or 
held  in  captivity  from  the  cradle,  the  bulb 
and  councils  bring  with  them  their  own 
condemnation;  but  where  the  reasoning 
powers  have  been  secured  by  early  fetters, 
nothing  can  be  two  monstrous  for  credulity 
to  swallow.  The  more  unreasonable, 
absurd,  and  contradictory  any  propositiop 
may  appear,  the  more  extendi  will  be 
tlie  area  in  which  belief  may  operate,  and 
the  stronger  will  be  the  credulity  which  can 
gulp  the  nostnim  without  boggle  or  hesi- 
tation. A  mind  once  brou^t  into  this 
state,  will  be  prepared  for  every  imposition 
which  ingenuity  can  invent,  or  wickedne:|s 
prq>ose. 

in  exposing  to  the  contempt  they  merit, 
the  daring  assumptions  and  pretensions  of 
the  Romish  church,  Mr.  Donnogbue  hns 
traced  the  process  by  which  its  votari^ 
were  assailed,  subdued,  and  brought  into 
captivity.  The  history  is  arousing;  but 
no  unprejudiced  person  can  peruse  it  with 
attention,  without  heaving  a  sigh  of  pity 
for  the  degraded  condition  of  roan,  ira^ 
prisoned  by  tlie  sorceries  of  enchantment, 
2  K 


power  to  escape. 

Ttiese  daring  inroads  of  papal  osurpa- 
tion,  the  author  has  combated  with  great 
force  of  argument,  and  much  sharply- 
pointed  8atR«.  On  tlie  ground  of  reason, 
or  the  authority  of  scripture,  popery  admits 
of  no  defence,  and  Mr.  Donnc^ue*s  rea- 
aoning  fears  no  refutation ;  but  the  former 
-appealing  to  tradition,  and  arrogating  to 
.itself  infallibility,  lies  entrenched  in  its  own 
absurdities,  and  bids  defiance  to  the  only 
weapons  by  which  imposture  can  be  as- 
sailed and  slain. 

The  Second  part  of  this  volume  refers  to 
rarious  customs,  orders,  ceremonies,  and 
peculiarities  of  the  Romish  church,  its 
priests,  and  votaries.  These  several  sub- 
jects, the  author  treats  in  much  the  same 
manner  as  he  does  the  preceding,  and  in 
the  conclusion,  we  are  condticted  to  nearly 
the  same  result ;  but  we  have  neither  time 
nor  room  to  enter  into  any  extended 
analysis.  It  is  a  work  which  brings 
popery  to  bear  witness  against,  itself;  and 
out  of  its  owh  mouth,  Mr.  D.  has  drawn 
forth  its  condemnation,  which  he  reads 
aloud,  and  publishes  to  the  world. 
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from  "which  he  has  neitlier  inclination  nor    contention  lor  truth  is  too  frequently  pot- 
luted. 

The  survey  which  Mr.  Bridges  lias  takeft 
of  bis  important  subject,  is  bo<h  divosified 
and  extensive,  whether  viewed  in  reference 
to  individual  piety  or  official  character. 
From  the  writings  of  numerous  authors,  of 
high  respectability,  he  has  taken  maoy 
valuable  extracts,  to  fortify  his  own  opi- 
nion, and  confirm  what  lie  has  advanced. 

To  the  authority  of  scripture  he  ako 
makes  an  almost  constant  appeal,  and  never 
appears  to  have  more  confideoee  in  the 
validity  of  bis  arguments,  than  when  they, 
are  supported  with  a  ^  Thus  saith  the 
LoitI/' 

For  the  doctrines  of  grace,  as  they  are 
technically  denominated,  Mr.  Bridges  is  a 
warm  advocate,  and  the  common  phrase- 
ology by  which  the  system  is  distinguished, 
may  be  found  without  much  difficulty  scat- 
tered throughout  his  pages.  Aware,  how- 
ever, that  the  spirit  of  antinomianism  haunts 
his  theory,  he  has  entered  his  protest  against 
this  fiery  dragon,  which  threatens  to  devour 
all  moral  excellence.  We  give  him  the 
utmost  credit  for  his  sincerity,  but  we  can- 
not avoid  suspecting,  that  it  is  the  man 
rather  than  his  principles,  by  whom  the 
monster  is  repelled. 

But  notwithstanding  these  peculiaritiea, 
for  which,  on  all  similar  occasions,  due  allow- 
ance must  be  made,  this  volume  imbodi^ 
much  that  is  praiseworthy,  much  that  is 
interesting,  ana  much  that  is  instractive. 
Taking  his  stand  on  scripture  ground,  the 
author  rather  informs  us  what  a  minister 
should  be,  than  describes  pasture  as  I 
really  are.  It  Is  a  work  from  which  * 
churchmen  and  dissenters  may  derive  many 
valuable  hints,  which,  reduced  to  practice, 
would  display  reformation  radically  re- 
formed. 

Surveyed  in  its  numerous  relations,  and 
awful  responsibilities,  Mr.  Bridges  invests 
the  ministerial  character  with  a  degree  of 
solemnity  every  way  suited  to  its  import- 
ance. The  holy  shrine  he  has  consecrated 
in  the  language  of  scripture  and  genaiDe 
piety,  and  guarded  the  entrance  against  the 
intrusion  of  unhallowed  footsteps,  and  the 
touch  of  sacrilegious  hands.  But  these 
views  will  best  appear  in  his  own  words  ; 
and  having  inserted  them,  we  shall  not  be 
disposed  to  disturb  the  serious  impressions 
tliey  are  calculated  to  make,  by  any  addi- 
tional ob^rvations. 

"In  taking  a  g#iT«ra1  view  of  the  Bubject  of 
m!aiBterial  qualificationi  Tre  mlflit  claM  tbem 
under  the  three  diTisions  of  •piritual  cbaracteri 
■plHtual  attainmenti,  and  spiritual  gifti. 

"1.  If  the  miDiitrv  be  a  •piritnal  worktacoT- 
reBpondinff  Rplritaal  eliaracter  arams  to  be  reqaired 
in  iti  aduiinistratori.    It  muit  be  a  moit  ftatterinf 


Review. — The  Christian  Minutrv,  with 
an  Enquiry  in  the  Causes  of  its  Insuffi- 
ciency, with  an  especial  Reference  to  the 
Mimstry  of  the  Establishment,  By 
the  Rev.  Charles  Bridges,  B,A.  Second 
Edition,  12mo.  pp,  638.  Seeley.  Lon- 
don.    1830. 

.  In  several  respects  this  volume  exhibits  a 
system  of  Christian  ethics;  but  in  many 
others  it  assumes  a  sermonizing  character, 
and,  on  scriptural  grounds,  explains,  dis- 
cusses, and  enforces  the  leading  doctrines 
of  the  gospel.  The  title  "  Christian  Minis- 
tiy,"  is  rather  a  generic  than  a  specific  ap- 
pellation, for  under  its  extended  application 
are  arranged,  the  various  branches  of  duty, 
both  directly  and  indirectly  connected  with 
the  ministerial  profession.  It  may  be  ga- 
thered from  bis  title.page,  that  the  author 
h  a  clergyman  of  the  establishment,  and,  as 
m  natural  consequence,  we  find  that  the 
greater  portion  of  his  work  is  devoted  to 
3)6  interests  of  the  national  church.  He  has 
not,  however,  passed  over  other  Christian 
communities  and  modes  of  worship  in 
contemptuous  sileace,  neither  has  he  treated 
the  principles  on  which  they  are  founded 
vrith  disdain,  or  impugned  the  motives  of 
their  nuhierous  and  learned  advocates.  In 
most  of  these  respects  a  spirit  of  liberality  is 
perceptible  throughout,  unirabitterefl  by  the 
.oisguttting  anathemas  with  which  a  fierce 
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adation  to  lappote  a  fitncn  for  the  work,  where 
there  Is  no  sqitftble  prioeipte,  end,  eneoaragement. 
wr  Msistanee  ;  no  care,  eoncern,  or  Expectation  of 
raeeeM  s  no  iotereet  in  the  engagements, ezoept  as 
they  may  provide  Tor  lelf-gratmcations.  It  is  not. 
therefore,  too  mneh  to  expect  of  ministers,  that 
Ihpy  should  be  in  a  peealiar  sense  men  of  God— 
nea  taught  of  God— men  consecrated  to  God  by  a 
dailT  sorrender  of  their  time  and  talents  to  his 
MfTlee— men  of  singleness  of  purpose— living  in 
their  work— liTing  altogether  but  for  one  end,  and, 
l(^  tlie  promotion  of  this  end,  moved  by  none  of 
the  aflHctibns.  that  await  them,  counting  not  their 
fives  dear  to  thees,  so  that  they  may  llnish  their 
coarse  with  joy,  and  the  ministry  which  they  have 
received  of  the  Lord  Jesns,  to  testify  the  gospel  of 
the  rrace  of  God.  Soeh  was  the  Apostle  Paul, 
the  Urinf  example  of  his  own  ministerial  instruc- 
tions. Saeh  Is  the  hicb  character  of  the  Christian 
BfnisfratiOD,  as  this  faithful  servant  of  his  master 
diew  it  oat  in  bis  episcopal  charge  to  bis  clergy  of 
E^hesos,  which,  as  Mr.  Baxter  truly  observes. 
*  better  deserretfa  study  than  most  things  that 
Bg  students  do  lay  out  their  time  in.  O 
hrvB,  write  it  on  your  stndy  doors,  or  set  it 
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as  roar  copy  in  capital  letters,  still  before  yoar 
eyes.  Could  we  but  well  learn  two  or  three  lines 
of  it,  what  preachers  we  should  be  !  Write  all  this 
osoa  your  hearts,  and  it  will  do  yourselves  and 
the  church  more  good  than  twenty  years'  study  of 
these  lower  things,  which,  though  they  get  you 

Sealer  applause  in  the  world,  vet,  separated  from 
fse,  will  make  you  but  sounding  brass  and  link- 
ling  svnboiB. 

"  It  Is  obvious,  however,  that  this  standard  of 
sptritoal  devoted oess,  presupposes  in  the  minister 
Ihe  principles  of  personal  piety  of  a  deep  tone, 
experimental  character,  and  devotional  habit,  such 
as  is  habftnally  exercised  in  seU-denial,  promi- 
nently marked  by  love  to  the  Savlonr,  and  to  the 
souls  of  Ms  felTow-sinners,  and  practically  exhibit- 
ed  in  a  general  course  of  a  consistent  and  blameless 
eoodoct.  The  apostle  justly  pronounces  a  novice 
te  be  disqualified  for  this  holy  work.  The  bare 
existence  of  religion  In  its  acknowledged  sincerity, 
pfovides  but  slender  materials  for  this  important 
exigency.  A  babe  in  grace  and  knowledge  is 
valpaUy  incompetent  to  become  a  *  teacher  of 
-  babes/  mucfa  more  a  guide  of  the  fathers.  The 
school  of  adversity,  of  discipline,  and  of  experience, 
can  alone  itire  the  needful  qualification  of  the 
lon^ie  of  the  learned.  Some  measure  of  eminence, 
aad  habitual  aim  towards  greater  eminence,  is 
indispensable  for  ministerial  completeness ;  such. 
however,  as  will  never  fail  to  be  acquired  in  the 
diligent  use  of  the  means  of  divine  appointment— 
the  word  of  God,  and  prayer.**- p.  40. 

» 
Review.— 3/eworitf/5  of  Christian  Friends 
ihip\  Third  Edition  enlarged.  By  Isaac 
Manny  M^.  \2mo. pp.  Z72.  Harding, 
London.  1830. 
It  can  hardly  be  said  that  this  is  a  Sunday 
•cbool-book,  although  it  approaches  very 
oeariy  to  works  which  fall  under  this  deno- 
mination. It  contains  a  biographical  sketch, 
and  delineates  the  Christian  experience  of 
about  thirty  individuals,  whose  personal 
piely  has  been  deemed  by  the  author  wor- 
thy of  being  recorded.  In  general,  these 
persons  were  young  ;  but  as  the  author  was 
personally  acquainted  with  them,  and 
".offeis  nothing  to  the  reader,  of  tlie  imth 
of  which  he  was  not  fully  assured,"  we  may 
rely  on  bis  responsibility  for  the  accuracy  of 
his  statements. 

Hie  dedication  is  by  no  means  prepos- 
Kssing;  its  contents  being  better  adapted 


for  a  priratQ  letter,  than  to  meet  the  pttbNis 
eye.  We  are  not  aware  that  the  following 
passages  will  furnish  to  the  great  mass  of 
genuine  believers,  a  satisfactory  outline  of 
Christian  experience. 

''  While  the  attainments  of  my  fiieiMU  in 
Christian  piety  are  exhibited,  yet  it  is  not 
denied,  that  they  had  their  innrmities  and 
sins.  This  they  knew;  and  mounted  over- 
their  follies  with  unaffected  godly  sorrow^ 
They  sought  forgiveness  of  God  W  Jesus 
Christ;  and,  I  doubt  not,  they  obtained 
mercy.  Faith  in  the  atonement  of  Christy 
and  repentance  towards  God,  were  con- 
stantly maintained ;  and  thiis  was  peace  of 
conscience  obtained;  thus  were  aoundaat 
consolations  enjoyed,"  p.  viii. 

Bui  notwithstanding  the  low  and  ques- 
tionable ground  on  which  Mr.  Mann  has 
elected  his  standard  of  Christian  experience, 
no  doubt  can  be  entertained,  tliat  many  of 
those  whose  lives  he  h%s  recorded,  were. 
truly  estimable  characters,  deriving  their 
consolations  from  <'  the  love  of  God  shed 
abroad  in  their  heart  by  the  Holy  Ghost 
given  unto  them,"  and  not  from  any  hypo- 
Sietical  experience,  which  takes  its  altitude 
from  the  mensuration  of  a  creed. 
.  Many  pleasing  instances  are  given  of 
divine  grace  operating  on  the  minds  of 
youth,  transforming  their  tendencies,  and 
leading  them  to  seek  happiness  in  the  Foun- 
tain of  all  spiritual  and  moral  good.  Id 
some  cases  the  beneficial  effects  of  piou» 
example,  and  eariy  instruction  are  too  con- 
spicuous to  be  overlooked;  and  the  ob- 
vious inference  to  which  they  lead  is,  that 
what  has  been  realized  by  some,  mighty 
under  similar  causes,  be  produced  in  others* 
We  must  not,  however,  forget,  that  without 
the  divine  blessing,  and  the  primary  opera? 
(ion  of  the  grace  of  God,  all  human  efforts 
will  be  rendered  abortive.  This  important 
point  the /author  keeps  invariably  in  view. 

To  young  persons  these  biographical 
and  characteristic  sketches  inculcate  many 
instructive  lessons,  teaching  by  example  as 
well  as  by  precept,  and  saying  in  their  jirac. 
tical  effects — "  Go  thou,  and  do  likewise.'^ 
The  three  editions  through  which  tliis  work 
has  passed  evince  that  it  has  been  favour* 
ably  received  by  the  religious  public,  on 
whose  patronage  it  has  a  rational  and  scrip- 
tural claim. 

» 
Review. — The    Family    Oblation;    or^ 
Frmfert  for  Domestic  Worship^  origin 
nal  and  selected.    1 2mo.  pp.  348.     Nit- 
bet,  London.     1830. 

This  manual  of  devotion  conlains  a  regu- 
lar series  of  morning,  and  evening  prayeiv 
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f»r  every  day  during  six  weeks.  To  these 
are  added  twenty-two  occasional  prayere^ 
that  have  a  relation  to  certain  days,  times, 
and  occasions,  which  are  of  frequent  recur- 
rence in  families.  The  names  of  the  au- 
thors being  connected  with  the  devotional 
compositions,  we  find  among  them  many 
who  are  well  known  for  piety,  talents,  and 
orthodoxy,  in  the  religious  world.  Some 
of  these  are  living  characters ;  but  a  much 
greater  number  have  retired  from  a  state  of 
probation,  and  left  their  writings  as  a  legacy 
to  posterity. 

By  whom  this  compilation  has  been 
made  does  not  appear ;  but  this  omission  of 
name  can  neither  diminish  nor  increase  the 
value  of  the  book.  The  prayeis  for  a  week, 
and  also  the  occasional  prayers,  we  are 
informed  in  an  advertisement,  have  been 
furnished  by  Dr.  Belfrage,  of  Falkirk,  in 
Scotland ;  but  whether  these  are  original,  or 
collected  from  others,  the  word  "  furnished'' 
is  too  indefinite  to  decide. 

Tlie  prayers  in  this  volume  appear  tn 
perfect  conformity  with  the  funaamental 
principles  and  doctrines  of  the  gospel. — 
They  embrace  a  great  variety  of  matter, 
and,  in  the  true  spirit  of  devotion,  elevate 
the  mind  to  the  great  Fountain  of  holiness 
and  happiness.  The  degenerate  state  of 
man  is  uniformly  inculcated,  and  salvation 
is  ascribed  exclusivelyto  the  merits  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ.  The  aids  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  are  also  regulariy  implored,  it  being 
through  his  agency  al6ne  that  our  petitions 
can  find  access  to  God. 

Nor  are  the  effects  to  be  produced  in  the 
heart  and  on  the  life  sligntly  touched. — 
Faith  instrumentally  working  by  love,  and 
renewing  the  soul  in  righteousness,  is  al- 
ways kept  in  view ;  and  the  providence  of 
God  superintending  the  magnified  and  the 
minute  concerns  of  life,  meets  with  a  ready 
acknowledgment. 

To  forms  of  prayer,  we  are  well  aware 
that  many  have  an  insuperable  objection. — 
But  when  the  question  is  brought  to  this 
issue,  to  use  a  form,  or  omit  prayer  altoge- 
tlier,  we  apprehend  few  will  hesitate  in 
what  manner  it  shall  be  decided.  Genuine 
sincerity  is  of  more  importance  than  the  ad- 
mission or  omission  of  forms. 

.  In  the  formulary  before  us,  a  devout 
mind  may  pray  with  the  spirit  and  with  the 
understanding  also.  We  have  seen  many 
excellent  compilations,  and  this  has  a  right 
to  claim  a  station  among  them.  Viewed  as 
a  whole,  it  is  calculated  to  inform  the  mind 
of  its  moral  relation  to  God,  and  to  impress 
upon  it  a  general  knowledge  of  the  vray  in 
which  siimers  may  obtain  pardon,  fovour. 
Innovation,  and  heaven. 


Review.— jR£}7?ei/»f<  for  the  Church  in 
Danger^  or  Hints  to  the  Legislature 
on  Church  Reform.  By  the  Rev. 
J.  Acaster,  Vicar  of  St,  H£hn\  York^ 
and  Domestic  Chaplain  to  the  late  "Earl 
of  Mexhorough.    Seeley.     London^ 

Lord  Bacon  observes,  "  Every  medicine 
is  an  innovation,  and  be  that  will  not 
apply  new  remedies^  must  expect  new 
evils ;  for  time  is  the  greatest  irmovator. 
And  if  time  of  course  alters  things  to  the 
worse,  and  wisdom  and  counsel  ^all  not 
alter  them  to  the  better,  what  shall  be 
the  end  ?" 

What  the  inductive  philosopher  observes, 
of  things  in  general,  the  Vicar  of  St.  HelenV 
applies  to  the  Chui^h  of  England  in  par- 
ticular. In  a  former  publication,  he  very 
feelingly  expressed  his  conviction,  that 
the  mother  chureh  is  in  a  morbid  state, 
and  that,  as  an  affectionate  son,  it  was  his 
duty  to  make  her  situation  publicly  known, 
in  order  that  immediate  relief  might  be 
had.  Some  would  view  his  fears  as  the 
offspring  of  hypochondria,  others  would 
think  them  well-grounded.  Whatever  dil^ 
ference  of  opinion  may  have  been  upon 
the  subject,  all  must  acknowledge,  that 
the  remedies  pointed  out,  would,  if  dsilfully 
applied,  restore  the  mother  church  to  h^ 
pristine  vigour.  And  we  are  ^exceeding 
glad  that  he  uses  no  quackery  in  hit  pro- 
posed remedies,  for  all  his  prescrip^ns 
are  taken  from  a  legalised  aispensatoiy. 
The  author,  therefore,  deserves  well  of  id! 
the  finends  of  the  Church  of  Ei^land,  as 
he  has  carefully  avoided  the  nostrums  of 
our  giddy-headed  political  quacks,  who 
recommend  nothing  but  bleeding  and  am- 
putation to  every  thing  rendered  veoeiable 
by  age,  and  inviolable  by  custom. 

Our  author  commences  his  work,  by 
declaring  his  conviction,  th^t  all  the  en- 
dowments which  have  either  been  be- 
queathed or  granted  to  the  diureh,  are 
inviolable,  and  that  none  but  sacrilegious 
hands  would  attempt  to  deprive  her  of 
them.  So  far  he  b^peaks  our  favour  and 
good  opinion.  But  he  complains  of  abuses 
in  the  administration  of  these  good  things, 
and  warmly  recommends  a  rectification  of 
them.  He  certainly  has  made  out  a 
strong  case.  And  it  will  be  vriser  in  those 
who  have  power  to  rectify  abuses,  to  begin 
their  work  in  timej  than  leave  the  business 
to  gothic  hands,  which  are  more  skilled  in 
desolating,  than  in  repairing. — Yet  it  is 
our  duty  to  say,  that  the  i^t  passed  in 
1817,  has  done  xnuch  towards  removinff 
certain  abuses.  Still  that  must  be  followed 
up  by  others,  else  the  greatest  evils  wiA 
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remain  iiDtoiiched.  We  must  also  express 
oar  beliefy  that  some  of  our  eminent  pre. 
lates  hare  been  using  active  measures  to 
Kctify  those  abuses  which  come  under 
their  control,  but  there  are  others  of  them 
who  express  their  dread  of  a  single  stone 
being  removed,  lest  the  whole  fabric  should 
tnmble. 

Now,  we  really  see  neither  wisdom  nor 
taste  in  this :  for  mossy  stones  may  be 
scraped,  decayed  stones  may  be  removed, 
and  bricks,  day,  and  mortar,  which  blind 
some  of  the  finest  gothic  windows,  may  be 
palled  down,  and  thrown  into  a  puddle, 
and  the  building,  instead  of  being  injured, 
will  be  improved.  We  also  beg  leave  to 
say,  that  it  is  no  untleasing  sign  of  the 
times,  that  never  since  the  fatal  Act  of 
St.  Bartholomew's  day,  bas  the  Church  of 
England  had  such  a  number  of  pious, 
zeakMis,  and  learned  clergymen,  as  are  at 
this  time  within  her  pale;  and  that  the 
wide  chasm,  which  has  so  long  separated 
cfanicbmen  and  dissenters,  is  now  narrow- 
ing, by  their  mutually  throwing  into  it  the 
preiodices  and  bigotry  of  their  forefeithers. 
Should  Mr.  Acaster  be  unfortunately  situ- 
ated near  some  of  both  parties,  who  are 
tedeavooring  to  widen  the  chasm  on  each 
side,  we  advise  him  to  caution  them  not  to  dig 
too  deep,  lert  the  incoherent  materials  among 
which  they  are  uselessly  labouring  should 
give  w«y,  and  bury  them  widioot  cere- 
mony. 

Our  anthor,  perceiving  symptoms  of 
disease,  in  the  distribution  of  the  revenues 
of  the  church — in  the  mode  of  admittance 
to  holy  orders ->in  the  discharge  of  paro- 
diial  duties — in  pluralities — in  non-resi- 
dence— in  sinecures — in  wide  bishoprics, 
and  in  episcopal  visitations,  has  prescribed 
a  separate  remedy  for  each,  if  he  wish 
ail  these  remedies  applied  at  once,  we  fear 
that  his  patient's  life  will  be  in  danger: 
for  cathartics  and  stimulants,  depletion 
and  tonics,  absorbents  and  sudorifics,  must 
all  be  used ;  and  sorely  it  would  argue  a 
want  of  medical  skill,  to  attempt  all  at  the 
same  time. 

Hiat  some,  if  not  all  of  these  remedies, 
are  necessaiy,  no  man  in  his  sober  senses 
will  deny.  Yes,  they  were  necessaiy  many 
years  ago  1  for  Hooker  and  Wilson,  Paley 
and  Johnson,  recommended  most  of  them 
m  tbeir  days.  And  if  ''  time  alters  things 
to  the  worse,''  as  Lord  Bacon  asserts,  our 
aodior  has  stronger  reasons  than  his  pre- 
decessors to  sound  an  alarm.  We  have 
his  compatriot,  ''  Church  B^form,"  at  our 
elbow,  while  making  our  remarks.  He 
seems  a  polite  gentleman,  makes  his 
bow  wiien  we  ask  him  any  questions,'  and 


says  that  he  is  sorry  any  one  should  be 
offended  with  his  observations.  He  finds 
fault  with  our  author's  remedies,  as  ,being 
deficient  in  number.  For,  he  observes, 
that  there  are  none,  either  for  the  better 
regulation  of  the  church  service;  or,  for  the 
allowing  of  what  are  called  *<the  objec- 
tionable clauses"  in  the  Athanasian  creed  ; 
the  prayer  for  the  King;  the  baptismal 
and  burial  services.  We  ourselves  should 
have  been  glad  to  hear  Mr.  Acaster's  opi^ 
nion  upon  these  last  subjects,  as  we  know 
many,  whose  physical  powers  cannot  carry 
them  through  the  whole  of  the  morning 
service;  especially  on  sacrament  days. 
And  if  he  wishes  the  church  to  revert 
merely  to  her  original  constitution,  in  order 
to  be  popular  and  useful,  we  see  no  reason 
why  he  should  not  recommend  the  morn- 
ing service  to  be  divided  as  it  was  origi- 
nally, and  as  it  is  now  used  in  Worcester 
Cathedral.  Though  the  Vicar  of  St.  Helen's 
book  will  not  be  of  any  substantial  use  to. 
the  hi  iroXXoi,  yet  we  strongly  recommend 
it  to  the  careful  perusal  of  the  legislature, 
the  bishops,  the  heads  of  colleges,  and  the 
patrons  of  livings. 

Optima  guaque  seligant. 


Review. — 'JTie  Cabinet  Cyclopedia,  By 
the  Rev,  Dionyiiw  Lardner,  LLJi. 
SfC.  Sfc.  Biography  :  Eminent  British 
Lawyers,  By  Henry  Bx>scoe,  Esq, — 
12iR0.  428.  Longman  and  Co,  LoTuion, 
1830. 

If  the  utility  and  entertainment  which  these 
volumes  afford,  were  brought  into  compe-' 
tition,  it  would  be  difficult  to  say  in  favour 
of  which  the  scale  would  preponderate.— 
They  seem  to  contain  such  a  considerable 
share  of  both,  that  he  who  reads  for  enter- 
tainment is  sure  to  be  interested  ;  while  he 
who  seeks  after  useful  information,  cannot 
fail  to  be  amused.  In  thb  volume  we  have 
a  biographical  sketch  of  several  of  the  more 
celebrated  lawyers  of  our  country,  frequently 
accompanied  with  some  specimens  of  their 
oratorical  powers,  associated  with  general 
remarks  on  their  domestic  habits  and  pro* 
fessional  characters.  Example,  however, 
will  be  far  more  convincing  than  precept ; 
and  firom  diis,  rather  than  from  any  of  our 
own  observations,  we  wish  the  reader  to 
form  his  opinion. 

Of  that  celebrated  man.  Sir  Edward  Coke, 
the  following  picture  is  by  no  means 
pleasing : — 

"  One  of  the  most  eelebntod  ettw  io  which  Coko 
BppeMred,  while  he  held  theoflioe  of  attorueT-geoere], 
WM  that  of  tb«  Earl*  of  Eaaex  aad  Sonthaini»toii ; 
who.  on  the  t9ih  of  February,  IfiOO.  were  tried  before 
the  Lorde  for  hivh  treaMm.  In  the  coodact  of  the 
charge  agatnat  the-acca«ed,  the  aUomey-general  di«- 
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vUfi  iom«  of  tUt  acwbity  of  ctmper  tad  ooim- 
SM«  of  fMlinr  which  h&ve  ftttlnta  a  character.  In 
QCh«r  rMpecu  dMcrrioff  of  tho  hichwt  Mi«an.~ 
*  Now,  in  God's  moat  juat  iudgmeot,'  aaid  ha,  '  ha  of 
bta  earldom  ahall  be  Robert  the  laat,  that  of  the 
kiogdora  thoaf  bt  to  be  Robert  the  ftrat.'— Keaax  in- 
diffnantljr  aoswered  him.  '  Mr  ill  yoar  Lordahipa  giro 
iia  our  toraa  lo  apeak  ?  for  he  playeth  the  orator,  and 
aboaetb  our  eara  and  ae  with  alandera ;  bat  they  are 
bnt  fashiona  of  oratora  In  cormpt  itatea.*  But  it  waa 
dnriar  the  trial  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  which  took 
place  three  yeara  mbaeqaeutly  to  that  of  Eaaex,  that 
the  foil  ▼iolenee  of  Coke'a  temper  diaplayed  Itaelf.— 
It  ia  difficult  to  aeaign  any  adequate  canie  for  the  in. 
decent  eagemeaa  with  which  he  preaied  the  caae 
againat  the  prisoner,  and  for  the  hanh  and  cruel  lao. 
gaage  with  which  he  anailed  him.  In  the  conrae  of 
the  attorney-generara  addreaa.  Raleigh  interrupted 
him.  '  To  whom  speak  you  tbu  ?  yon  tell  me  newa  1 
never  heard  of.'  1  o  which  Coke  replied :  '  Oh,  sir,  do 
I  f  I  will  proTe  yon  the  notorieat  traitor  that  ever 
came  to  the  bar.  After  you  hare  uken  away  the 
king,  yon  would  alter  religion,  as  you,  Sir  Walur 
Raleigh,  haTe  followed  them  of  the  bye  ui  imitation, . 
for  I  will  charge  you  with  the  words.*^  '  Your  worda 


—  charge  you  i 

eaanot  condemn  me,*  aaid  Raleigh  : 

is  my  defence.    Prove  one  of  those  thing) 


*  my  innoeencT 

lings  wherewith 

yott  hare  charged  me,  and  1  will  connaa  the  whole 


indictment,  and  that  1  am  the  horribleat  traitor  that 
ever  liTed,  and  worthy  to  be  crucified  with  a  thouaand 
eroal  tormenta.'  '  N  ay,'  anawered  Coke,  *  I  will  prove 
all.  Thou  art  a  monater ;  thou  haat  an  English  face, 
but  a  Spaniah  heart.    Now  yon  muat  have  monej.— 

A .. ^Mnar  in  Eneland  (I  charge  thee, 

go  unto  him. 


^ , ev.— 

Aramberg  was  no  sooner  in  England  (t  charge  thee, 
Raleigh,)  but  thou  iocitest  Cobham  to  go  unto  him. 
and  to  deal  with  him  fur  money,  to  beetow  on  disoon- 


^ 


nted  persons  to  raise  rebellion  in  the  kingdom.'— 
Let  me  answer  for  myself.*  said  Raleigh.  *  Thoa 
ihalt  not,'  waa  the  fierce  and  bmtal  reply  of  Coka.-- 
Again,  on  Ualeigh  obeervlng  that  the  guilt  of  Lord 
Cobham  was  no  evidence  agaiqst  himself,  Coke  re- 
plied. '  All  that  he  did  waa  by  thy  inatigation,  thoa 
viper !  for  1  tkeu  thee,  thou  traitor.*  *  It  becometh 
not  a  man  of  quality  and  virtue  to  call  me  ao,'  waa 
Raleigh 'a  dignified  rebuke ;'  bnt  I  take  comfort  in  it. 
it  ia  all  you  can  do.'  '  Have  I  angered  you  T  said 
Coke.  '  1  am  in  no  case  to  b«  angry.'  waa  Raleigh'a 
anawer.  In  other  instances,  during  the  trial,  aimitar 
langaaga  was  held  by  Coke  towards  the  prisoner,  till 
at  length  Cecil  observed,  '  Be  not  so  impatient,  Mr. 
Attomey-General :  give  him  leave  to  speak.'  On  thia 
rrbake  Coke  sat  down  in  anger,  and  waa  with  diffi- 
When,  at  length,  he  re- 
fresh torrent  of  invec- 


culty  perauadad  to  proceed.    When,  at  lengthj,  he  re- 
eumed,  he  burst  forth  into  a  ~ 


five,  accuaiog  Raleigh  not  only  of  the  darkest  trea- 
Boos,  but  applying  the  epithet  of  "  Damnable  atbeiat.' 
Nor  was  it  merely  by  the  intemperance  of  his  Ian- 
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tage  that  Coke,  on  thia  occasion,  disgraced  himaelf. 
-  e  adduced  evidence  against  the  prisoner,  which,  even 
in  the  then  lax  practice  in  the  caae  of  tnala  for  trea- 
son, waa  obvionaly  illegal,  llie  declarations  of  living 
witnesses  wore  brought  furwsrd :  and  it  waa  very 
principally  upon  this  proof  thst  the  prisoner  waa  con. 
Ticted.  Many  years  sfter  this  conviction,  and  not- 
withataoding  the  implied  pardon  upon  which  Raleigh 
inaiated,  arising  out  of  hia  subsequent  employment 
ander  the  crowu.  he  was  brought  before  the  Court  of 
King'a  fiench,  to  have  execution  awarded  sgainat 
*'**n  :  and  upon  this  occasion  Sir  Edward  Coke,  who 
Jided  as  Chief  Juatici',  retracted  the  slander  which 
--  had  cast  on  the  relieioua  opinions  of  the  prisoner. 
— '  I  know,'  said  be,  addressing  lialelgh.  *  you  have 
bean  valiant  and  wisv,  and  I  doubt  not  but  you  re- 
tain both  these  virtues  ;  for  now  yon  shall  hsve  occa- 
lion  to  use  them.  Your  faith  hath  heretofore  been 
onestioned  ;  but  1  am  resolved  yon  ere  s  good  Chris- 
tian *  for  yonr  book,  which  is  an  admirable  work,  doth 
taatify  as  much." 

•  "  In  the  year  1606.  Sir  Edward  Coke,  as  attorney 
general,  conducted  the  prosecution  againat  the  psr- 
ttes  implicated  in  the  gunpowder  conspiracy.  Vlia 
apeetfh  on  this  occasion  exhibited  a  conaidcrable  por- 
tion of  the  aama  acrimony  which  had  diatlnguished 
him  on  the  trials  of  Essex  and  Raleigh.  The  violence 
which  had  before  been  directed  against  individuals, 
wss  now  extended  to  the  whole  body  of  the  iesuits, 
againat  whom  he  declaimed  with  the  utmost  vehe- 
mwce.  Nor  waa  ha  aatisflad  with  denouncing  the 
paina  of  the  law  againat  the  accused.  When  Sir 
£verard  Digby.  interrupting  him,  aaid,  "  that  he  did 
not  justify  the  fact,  but  confessed  that  he  deserted 
the  vilest  death,  and  the  most  severe  punishment  that 
might  be.  but  that  he  was  an  humble  petitioner  for 
mercy  and  some  moderstion  of  justice, "  Cokn  replied, 
with  a  cold-blooded  cruelty,  which  muat  for  everalain 
hia  memory— '*  that  he  mast  not  look  to  the  king  to 
ba  honoured  in  the  manner  of  his  death,  having  so  far 
abandoned  all  religion  and  humanity  in  his  action  : 
bnt  that  he  was  rather  to  admire  the  great  moderation 
and  mercy  of  the  king,  in  that,  for  so  exorbitant  a 
crime,  no  new  torture  answerable  thereto  waa  de> 
▼i«ed  to  be  iafiieied  on  him.    And  for  his  wifo  and 


child) 


Idroi:  wharaaa  ha  said  that  fbr  the  Catholic 
__ jse  ha  waa  eontaat  to  nag laet  the  ruin  of  Uaaaalf, 
hia  wife,  hia  aalata,  and  aU.lM  ahonld  have  Ua  deaira. 
aa  it  ia  in  the  Paalma:  Let  hia  wife  ba  %  widow,  and 
hia  children  vagabonds ;  let  Ua  poatariiy  ba  dcacroyed, 
and  in  the  next  senaratloo  let  his  name  be  Qniu  pat 
out.'    The  peculiar  analntnasa  of  Cofca'o  atyla  was 

ftvQoantly  displcyad  in  the  course  of  thia  i *^ 

'  S.  P.  Q.  R.,'  aaya  the  orator.  '  wa>  ■omMin 
"--'  pfwtJtutmt 
;  but  now 


Kammmmt,  the  ao- 


they  may  truly  bo 
ir^WM,  a  fooliah 


for  thaaa  words . ^ 

nate  and  peopwof  Komel 

expressed  thus,  SnJnu  popmhu  fumrit  J 

people  that  runneth  to  Roma.'. '  And  here,  e 

the  reporter,  '  waa  vary  aptly  and  dcliahtfaUy  ia- 
aerted  and  nanatad  the  apologue  or  tale  of  tlie  eat  and 
the  mice.  Ikte  cat  having  a  long  time  preyed  apoa 
the  mice,  the  poor  creatnrea  at  last  for  their  aalbcy 
contained  themaelvea  witliin  their  holaa ;  bnt  the  eat, 
finding  hia  prey  to  cease,  aa  being  known  to  the  VkUM 
that  he  waa  indeed  their  enemy  and  a  eat,  deviaeth 
thia  coorae  following,  vis.  changeth  hia  hno,  gattin^ 
on  a  religious  habit,  shaveth  his  crown,  vralks  gravaly 
by  their  bolea,  and  yet  perceiving  that  the  mieo  kept 
their  holea,  and  looking  out  au^Mcted  the  worst,  ho 
formally  and  fother-Uke  aaid  nnto  them,  (imod  Am-am 
turn  tttm^Jfrmtfrt  ct^tts  m^/fie*  temnm  !  Oh  broUMr  .'  I 
am  not  as  you  take  me  for,  no  mora  a  cat ;  sao  my 
habit  and  shaven  crown !  Hereapoo  some  of  dia  naoro 
credulous  and  bold  amonc  them  were  again,  by  thia 
deceit,  snatched  up ;  and  therefore,  when  afterwnrda 
he  came  as  before  to  entice  them  forth,  they  would 
come  out  no  more,  but  anawered.  Cor  titi  rtsimt  ukm. 
vis  tM  prmst0  fiiMm.  Talk  what  yoa  can.  wa  will 
never  believe  yoa;  you  have  atill  a  cat'a  heart  wiihia 
you.  You  do  not  watch  andjn'ay.  but  yoo  watch  to 
^r«y.  And  ao  have  the  ieaaiu,  yea,  and  prieatt  too ; 
for  they  are  all  joined  in  the  taila,  like  Samson's  foxea. 
Ephrafm  againat  Manassaa.  and  Manasaea  a^iinat 
Ephraim  ;  and  both  against  Judah.*  Upon  the  trial  of 
Garnet,  for  hia  panicTpation  in  the  name  cooapiraor. 
Cokethua  deacribed  the  prisoner  :  He  hath  maay  gins 
and  endowments  of  nature;  by  art  learned,  a  f     ^ 


linguiat,  and  by  profeesloo  a  Jesuit,  and  a  auparior.  as 
ideed  he  ia  auparior  to  all  hia  predeeaaaora  in  devilish 
a  doctor  of  jesuita,  that  ia^  a  doctor  of  tvo 


D.D.'a.  aa  diasimnlation.  deposlBg  of  DriBcaa,  di^sa 
ingof  kingdoms,  daunting  and  deternng  of  aulqaeta, 
and  destruetioB.^  Such  waa  the  whlmaioal  atylaaaac- 
tioned  by  the  taata  of  the  day."- p.  8. 

Of  Lord  George  Jefi^es,  generally  known 
by  the  appellation  of  bloody  Je£G»ie»y  the 
history,  cfaaracteri  and  £ite  are  thus  d»« 
scribed  : — 

"  One  of  the  moat  barbarooa  oftha  many  emal  axoco* 
tiona  which  took  place  at  this  time  waa  that  of  Mra. 
Lisle,  a  gentlewoman  of  upwards  of  aeveniy  yean  of 
age,  who  had  been,  in  fhct,  gniltyof  no  offnea  what- 
ever.  She  had  harboured  two  men  who  had  eacaped 
from  the  rout  at  Sedgmoor ;  bat  it  did  not  appear  that 
aha  waa  acquainted  with  their  participation  ia  the 
rebellion.  One  of  the  aritnesaes  for  the  proaoentloo 
was  a  peraon  of  the  name  of  Dunne,  a  proabytarian, 
whom  JeffSiriea  suspecting  to  be  an  unwilling  witneaa, 
attacked  with  a  coarseness  of  language  and  vioUneo 
of  demeanour  which  appear  almoat  to  have  deprivad 
the  man  of  his  senses.  A  few  peessgea  will  aolBci- 
ently  illnstrala  the  temper  of  the  Chief  Joatioa.— 
'  Why,  thou  vile  wretch  !  doat  thou  think,  bocaosa 
thou  prsvaricatest  with  the  court  here,  that  the«  canat 
do  so  with  God  above,  who  knows  thy  thoughta !  And 
it  is  infinite  mercy  that,  with  thoae  folaahooda  of 
thine,  he  does  not  strike  thee  into  hell;!  Jeaaa  God  ! 
there  is  no  sort  of  conversation  or  human  society  to 
be  kept  with  such  people  aa  theee  are,  who  have  no 
religion,  but  only  in  pretence.'  Soon  afkerwarda,  ad- 
dreaaing  himself  to  the  jury,  he  aaid,  '  I  hope,  gen- 
tlemen of  the  jury,  you  takanotice  of  the  atrange  aa4 
horrible  carriage  of  this  fellow  ;  and  withal  yon  can- 
not bnt  obaerve  the  spirit  of  that  sort  of  peoplo.  what 
a  villanoos  and  deviliah  one  it  ia.  Good  God  I  that 
ever  the  thing  called  religion  (a  word  that  peoplo 
hare  io  maeh  abuaed)  ahould  ever  wind  up  potaona  to 
auch  a  height  of  impiety,  that  it  should  mska  them 
lose  the  beklef  that  there  iaa  Ood  of  truth  in  heaven  ! 
-  -  •  A  Turk  is  a  saint  to  auch  a  fellow  as  thia ; 
nay,  a  Pagan  would  be  ashamed  to  be  thought  to  have 
no  more  truth  in  him.'  Colonel  Penmddock  having 
stated  that  Dunne,  the  witneaa,  had  aaserted  that  he 
apprehended  the  peraooa  who  had  taken  refogo  with 
Mrs.  Lisle  to  be  rebels,  the  following  oxanainatioo 
took  place  :— 

'  J4if(rr(M.~What  do  ,yo«  say  to  that.  Doaao  ?  It 
saema  yoa  told  Barton  that  yoa  apprehended  Iham  to 
be  rebels. 

*  lhaim.'-'\  apprehended  them  for  rebels,  mv  lord  ! 

'  J<#(rn«/ .— NO.  no  ;  yon  did  not  apprehend  tbem 
for  rebela ;  hot  yon  hid  tham  for  rebels.  Bni  did  yo« 
say  to  Barton  that  you.  took  tham  for  rebels  I 

'  Dmmt.—l  tae  thrm  to  be  rebels ! 
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iMkyoadidyoQtoll 


*  J^enet.—Hj,  it  not  that  »  plaio  qaeatioo  ? 

*  DvKMt.—l  am  quite  clattered  oat  of  my  aei 


da  aac  ItMiar  vhat  1  aay. 

*  JidTcruj'.— Bat  to  teu  the  trath  woold  rob  tbea  of 
aaaa  of  cky  acnaea,  if  ever  thoa  hadat  any ;  but  it 
dMwkl  aMiQ  that  neiihar  thou  nor  thy  miatraaa  the 
uiwaer  had  any,  for  ahe  knew  nothicg  of  it  neither, 
thaofh  aha  Itad  aeot  for  them  thither.' 

"  At  leogth  the  caae  went  to  the  jary,  who  maoi- 
IbMed  a  deaira  to  retire  ;  *  upon  whleh  the  Lord  Jef- 
ftriea  expraiaad  a  vreat  deal  of  impatience,  and  said 
he  voedered  that  iu  ao  plain  a  case  thov  woald  go 
framiha  bar.*  Having  retired,  *he  irouln  have  sent 
to  ihem  with  an  intimation,  that  if  they  did  not  come 
^ideily.bc  woold  adjoom.  and  let  them  lie  by  it  all 
BighL^  I'he  jury  in  about  half  ao  hoar  appeared,  but 
k  waa  ooly  to  ezprcaa  a  doabt  aa  to  the  aamcieney  of 
the  eridcace.  Jefferfea  told  them  that  the  fhet  they 
referred  to  had  been  proved.  'Ibe  foreman  replied, 
that  they  did  not  remember  it.  Jafferica  repeated  hia 
aaaeitioB,  and  added,  that  *  if  there  were  no  proof, 
the  eircuvDacancea  and  manasement  of  the  thing  were 
aa  faO  praof  aa  need  be.'  Lpon  thia  the  Jury,  after 
aoae  deliberation,  brought  in  a  verdict  oifnuttjf.  It 
ia  ilated  by  many  hiatonana.  that  the  jury,  three  seve- 
ral liaaca,  brought  in  a  verdict  of  acqaiual,  which,  by 
the  ihieats  of  the  Chief  Juatice,  they  were  induced 
to  retraet ;  but  thia  Act  does  not  appear  firom  the  re- 
port in  the  State  i>iala."-p.  126. 

It  will  be  readily  admitted,  that  the  cha- 
ncter  of  Coke  is  shaded  with  seyerity,  while 
that  of  Jeferies  is  stained  with  blood.  Hap- 
pily,  however,  the  general  portraitUFe  of  our 
Ei^^lish  lawyers  is  enlivened  with  a  more 
titan  due  proponion  of  luminoos  rays. — 
Tbese  are  exhibited  in  pleasing  contrast 
with  the  preceding ;  bat  the  whole,  by  thus 
placing  in  an  auspicious  light  the  fidelity  of 
ifae  author,  confers  on  the  volume  an  excel- 
leoce  wfaidi  considerably  enhances  its  value. 


Review. —  TheTicture  oflndia^  Geogra^ 
pkicalf  Hisioricaly  and  Descriptive,  in 
two  voU.  \2mo.  pp.  430—422.  Whit- 
Uiker.    JLondon,     1830. 

Tbe  intercourse  which  commerce  and  enter- 
prise have  opened,  during  the  last  fifty  years, 
between  Europe  and  India,  has  introduced 
us  to  an  acquaintance  with  these  Oriental 
regions,  which  to  all  former  generations 
was  totally  unknown.  India,  through  all 
die  stages  of  its  history,  has  always  been 
interesting  to  tbe  inhabitants  of  Great  Bri- 
tain; and  the  intensity  increases  with  the 
renewed  and  diversified  information  which 
voyages  and  adventures  every  year  develop. 
Tbe  author  justly  observes,  that  "  the  subject 
itself  is  one  of  the  roost  interesting  con- 
nected with  maUy  or  the  planet  he  inhabits, 
that  he  has  been  attending  to  it  for  neariy 
thitty  years,  and  that  if  his  book  be  found 
not  a  good  one,  he  has  no  plea  to  urge  in 
oiitigation.'' 

It  will  be  easily  gathered  from  the  title, 
that  diis  work  professes  to  embrace  all  thiat 
is  valuable  to  the  geographer,  the  naturalist, 
and  the  observe  of  roan,  under  the  diver- 
sified forms  in  which  the  human  character 
appears.  Ibe  first  Tolume  contains  the 
geography  and  natural  history  of  India,  and 


the  second  comprises  an  historical  and  de- 
scriptive account  of  the  people.  In  each 
of  tliese  departments,  this  work  is  replete 
with  %'aluable  information,  and  pmaps 
no  portion  can  be  perused  without  exciting 
a  cQnsiderable  degree  of  interest. 

In  ranging  through  its  wide  dominions^ 
sailing  on  its  shores,  and  navigating  its 
rivers,  in  scaling  its  mountains,  penetrat- 
ing its  jungles,  and  traversing  its  glens, 
with  the  author,  we  are  introduc^  to 
nations,  of  whose  existence  we  had  but 
indistinctly  heard,  and  whose  productions 
are  not  more  novel  and  singular  than  the 
manners  of  the  inhabitants.  Of  its  rivers, 
provinces,  geological  peculiarities,  soil,  cli- 
mate, seasons,  scenery,  and  vegetation,  it  is 
scarcely  possible  to  give  within  the  limits  of 
a  review,  any  adequate  or  just  analysis. 
In  vegetable  and  animal  life,  in  scenery, 
manners,  and  characters,  varieties  every 
where  abound,  and,  perhaps,  no  obsei^ 
vations  which  we  can  make  will  be  so 
pleasing  to  the  reader,  as  the  extracts 
which  we  copy  for  his  amusement  and  ir»- 
formation. 

Of  the  general  and  varied  appearance 
of  India,  the  author  observes  as  fc^ows : 

**  Iti  natural  featurea  are  by  turat  the  most  inb- 
lime,  and  the  most  beautiful.  Our  loftiest  moun. 
tains  are  but  as  mole  hills  to  its  stupendous  ridgrs, 
the  summits  of  which  are  as  lofty  as  Ben  Nevia 
would  be,  if  piled  on  the  top  of  Chlmboraco.  Oar 
noblest  rivers  are  but  rills  compared  to  its  mighty 
streams,  upon  which  navies  can  ride  in  tbe  ex- 
tremest  drought,  and  which,  in  the  rainy  teiteoD, 
are  seas,  hundreds  of  miles  iu  extent. 

*'  Tbe  scenery  Is  tbe  most  varied.  In  one  plaee 
there  are  dry  and  thirsty  deserts,  stretching  be- 
y<»nd  the  limits  of  vision ;  in  others,  fat  meadowa, 
where  tbe  reeds  and  grass  are  ao  luxuriant,  that 
the  rhinoceros  and  the  elephant  gambol  anaeen. 
Here  there  are  bold  naked  rocks,  crumbling  into 
duet  by  tbe  action  of  the  atmosphere,  and  there  are 
dells  and  groves  of  the  greatest  beauty, and  the  rich- 
est foliage  and  perfume,  interspersed  with  glowing 
lakea,  and  spotted  with  buildings  of  the  most  light 
and  fantastic  shapes.  In  one  plaee,  there  are  th« 
richest  fields,  repaying  the  hnsbandman  with  seve« 
ral  crops  in  the  course  of  the  year ;  and  in  another, 
there  are  thick  Jungles  of  forest,  which  no  man 
can  penetrate,  and  yet  which  dare  not  be  cleared 
away,  or  the  soil  on  which  they  grow  would  bo 
washed  Into  the  ocean,  and  tlie  lauds  behind,  to 
which  they  are  at  once  a  pestilence  and  a  defence, 
would  share  the  same  fate. 

"  The  climate  too  presents  the  greatest  variations. 
The  summits  of  the  mountalna  rise  far  above  the 
limits  of  animal  life  and  vegetation,  into  the  regions 
of  perennial  snow ;  and  the  great  rivers  have  their 
remote  sources  hung  with  icicles  In  the  most  ardent 
seasons,  even  where  they  issue  from  the  earth  In  a 
state  of  ebuUltion.  In  other  placea  the  beat  la 
exceaslve,  even  in  situations  far  without  the  tro- 
pics, so  that  vegetation  languishes  and  disappears, 
and  Europeans  are  confined  to  tlieir  apartments.  In 
which  they  are  compelled  to  have  recourse  to  arti- 
ficial currents  of  air  for  refrigeration.  In  places, 
however,  which  He  much  nearer  to  the  equator, 
the  rain  Is  for  six  months  of  the  year  so  violent, 
that  all  out-door  operations  are  nearly  suspended, 
and  the  people  are  obliged  to  vlctaal  their  houses 
in  a  manner  almoat  similar  to  that  in  which  a  ship 
Is  victualled  for  a  voyage  of  the  same  duratjoq  : 
and  at  the  very  season  wlien  this  happens,  (about 
fifteen  degrees  north  near  the  weat  toast;  the  heat 
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it  >o  IntenM  at  Cftleatte.  six  hundred  mllet  faitber 
to  the  noith,  but  oo  the  oppotite  Kid*  of  the  country* 
that  pifeont  are  killed  on  the  wing,  and  drop  down 
dead  in  the  ttreeti ;  while  a  very  brief  exposure  to 
the  heat  with  the  bead  nalced,  is  suAcient  to  briof 
on  a  fatal  coup  de  se^W/.**— voL  I.  p.  6. 

In  the  third  and  fourth  chapteis  of  the 
iitst  volume,  the  numerous  rivers  are  de- 
scribed in  a  lively  and  animated  manner ; 
and  judicious  observations  are  made  on 
their  winding  courses,  their  tributaiy  streams, 
and  tlie  variegated  scenery  which  appears  on 
their  banks.  . 

The  fifth  and  two  following  chapters  con- 
tain a  brief,  but  perspicuous  account  of  the 
various  provinces,  their  cities,  towns,  popu- 
lation, and  productions.  Nothing,  however, 
but  the  grand  outline  is  brought  before  the 
reader,  yet  this  is  sufficient  to  give  a  general 
idea  of  their  novelty  and  variety,  a  mere 
picture  prohibiting  any  lengthened  detail. 

Among  these  provinces  and  cities,  the 
name  of  Cashmere  has  been  long  familiar 
to  the  ears  of  British  ladies.  This  city,  the 
author  observes,  contains  a  population  of 
between  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand, 
and  two  hundred  thousand  souls,  and  in 
•former  ages  it  appears  to  have  been  much 
larger,  and  more  thickly  peopled.  The 
■province  of  Cashmere  he  represents  as  ex- 
ceedingly fertile,  producing  wheat,  barley, 
rice,  and  fruits  in  great  abundance.  Saffron, 
of  a  very  superior  quality,  is  also  among  its 

Eroductionii,  and  is  an  article  of  export; 
ut  from  iu  beautiful  shawls  it  derives  its 
principal  fame. 

"  The  shawls  of  Cashmere  have  long  been  cele- 
trttcd,  hut  tbouf  h  mannfaetured  in  the  country, 
tbey  are  not  a  native  product ;  for  the  long-haired 
Roat,  of  tlie  fur  or  down  among  the  hair*  of  which 
they  are   made,  Is  confined  to  the  mountainous 

8 art  of  Thibet ;  and  will  not  live  to  the  south  of 
iie  Hindu  coast,  or  the  HimaUya.  A  rival  manu- 
factory has  also  been  set  up  at  Delhi,  wbere  the 
wool  can  be  obtained  by  U>e  way  of  Hurdwar, 
so  that  it  is  probable  this  staple  of  Cashmere  will 
falloff."— vol.  l.p.  145. 

In  the  eiglith  chapter,  which  treats  of 
mineralosy  and  soil,  the  author  observes, 
that  petrified  trees  are  sometimes  found,  of 
tnormous  magnitude. 

"  One  of  these  is  described  as  being  sixty  feet 
lt>ng,  and  eighty  feet  in  diameter.  Tbe  root  is  so 
har/1  a«  to  strike  fire  with  steel.  It  has  nearly  the 
same  appearance  as  chalcedony,  takes  a  similar 
polish,  and  is  made  into  the  same  kind  of  trinkets. 
"  There  is  one  fossil  production  to  which  great 
importance  Is  attached  by  the  natives,  the  Baigram 
stones  of  Ounduck,  as  each  of  these  is  a  god  ready 
This  need  not  be  wondered  at  in  a  country 
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where  a  human  being  costs  less  than  a  donkey,  and 
a  divinity  stilt  less  than  a  human  being.  So  prone 
is  the  Hindu  to  be  devout,  that  be  pays  bis  de- 
votion to  any  thing  ;  a  stone,  a  block  of  wood  on 
which  a  little  red  paint  is  smeared,  a  pouberd 
which  has  been  dipped  in  tlie  Ganges,  or  the  drop, 
pings  of  a  cow  by  the  way  side,  is  both  a  temple 
and  an  idol  to  the  all*adoring  Hindu.  We  need 
not,  therefore,  wonder  at  his  adoration  of  tbe  Sal. 
gram  stones.**— vol.  I.  p.  2Bf . 

Of  the  plants,  trees,  fruits,  and  flowers 


which  occupy  tbe  teatfa  chapter,  the  aoeoant 
is  both  lively  and  interesting.  From  among 
these  vegetable  productions  many  pleasing 
extracts  misht  be  taken,  which  display  the 
picture  of  India  to  miKh  advantage,  bat 
for  these  we  must  refer  to  the  volume. 

The  eleventh  chapter  is  purely  zoological, 
and  cannot  be  read  without  the  most  lively 
emotions.  The  strange  accounts  published 
respecting  the  sagacity  of  the  elephant,  the 
author  considers  to  be  in  a  great  measure 
fabulous,  though  he  allows  it  to  be  an 
astonishing  animal,  for  strength,  docility, 
and  intelligence. 

The  rhinocerous  stands  next  in  rank  to 
the  elephant,  both  in  size,  power,  and  in- 
offensiveness,  but  hitherto  man  has  been 
unable  to  command  his  labour. 

Of  lions  in  India,  the  author  observes, 
no  satisfactory  account  has  ever  been  given ; 
the  ferocioiis  tiger  is,  therefore,  lord  of  the 
forest,  among  the  ravenous  tribe,  and  the 
greatest  enemy  to  man.  *^  The  bound  of 
the  tiger  when  springing  on  his  prey  is 
trememious,  extending  to  the  distance  of 
one  hundred,  or  one  hundred  and  twenty 
feet." 

With  leopards,  panthers,  and  other  am- 
roals  of  tlie  feline  race,  the  territories  of 
India  abound,  but  the  terror  of  their  cha- 
racters is  swallowed  up  in  the  superior 
ferocity  and  formidable  nature  of  the  tiger. 

Of  snakes,  bats,  ants,  and  insects  of 
various  kincb,  little  more  than  a  simple 
enumeration  of  the  various  species  is  given. 
We  just  hear  their  names,  look  upon  them, 
catch  a  few  leading  features  in  their  cha- 
racters, and  they  disappear.  To  avoid 
being  tedious,  the  author  sometimes  be- 
comes too  brief,  and  we  pass  to  a  second 
object  before  we  are  content  to  part  with 
the  first. 

Among  the  birds  of  India,  some  are  re- 
markable for  their  instinctive  ingenuity, 
their  exquisite  plumage,  and  enormous  size. 
In  the  firat  class  appears  the  grossbeak,  the 
peacock  shines  in  the  second,  and  the  stork 
consummates  the  tliird.  '<  The  wii^  of 
tltis  bird  have  an  extension  of  neariy  fifteen 
feet,  its  whole  length  is  six  or  seven  feet, 
and  it  stands  five  feet  high.'' 

The  second  volume  contains  ten  chapters, 
which  relate  almost  exclusively  to  the  ancient 
and  modem  history  of  India,  its  revolutions, 
wars,  conquest,  and  present  condition,  from 
the  progressive  increase  of  European  power 
and  dominion.  The  dress,  manners,  domes- 
tic economy,  modes  of  life,  manufactures, 
amusements,  superstitions,  marriage  cere- 
monies, and  funeral  rites  of  the  natives, 
furnish  its  most  interesting  part  But  these 
topics  have  been  so  frequently  brought  be* 
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fore  the  public,  that  any  iiivther  observations 
are  scarcdj  necessary. 

Twenty-foor  neaUy  executed  wood  cuts 
adora  these  volumes,  A  map  of  India,  a 
beautiful  fioutispiece,  exhibiting  a  pass  in 
the  GhautSy  and  two  exquisitely  engraven 
vignettes  representing  Indian  costumes,  give 
completion  to  the  decorations.  The  work 
is  neatly  printed,  and  elegantly  put  out  of 
hand. 

To  any  new  discoveries,  or  remarkable 
adventures,  the  author  makes  no  preten- 
sions. His  materials,  however,  appear  to 
have  been  derived  from  genuine  sources, 
and  being  both  abundant  and  diversified, 
he  has  so  arranged  them  as  to  form  a  Pic- 
ture of  India,  in  decent  keeping  throughout 
all  its  parts,  and  in  which  light  and  shade 
are  so  disposed,  that  they  mutually  relieve, 
and  impart  character,  to  each  other. 


Review. — An  Introductory  Treatite  on 
the  Nature  and  Fropertiet  of  Light, 
aid  on  Optical  Instruments,  By  W.  M, 
Higgins,  800.  jp.  174.  Nimmo.  Lon- 
don. 1829. 

Tbis  little  volume  professes  to  treat  of  a 
vBfy  interesting  subject,  namely,  that  medi- 
um by  which  we  are  enabled  to  distinguish 
objecte  through  the  assistance  of  the  eyes. 
Tiete  are  several  theories  of  light,  some 
of  whidi  suppose  it  to  be  material,  and 
othen,  again,  look  upon  it  as  an  immaterial 
agent.  Many  view  it  as  a  mere  quality, 
arising  from  intestine  vibrations  of  the  par- 
ticles of  matter  on  each  other.  This  is  the 
tfaeoiy  of  Sir  H.  Davy,  with  respect  to 
beat,  and  heat  and  light  have  been  regarded 
by  rnanr  as  mere  modifications  of  the 
same  pnnciple.  Indeed,  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  decide  any  thing  certain  upon  so 
aAntruse  a  subject,  especially  where  Ihere  is 
so  tittle  ^  tangible*'  upon  which  to  found 
coDdosions. 

Light,  however,  evinces  a  great  variety 
of  agencies,  and  as  it  comes  to  us  from  the 
auo,  seems  to  be  a  compound  body,  resolv- 
able into  seven  primitive  or  elementary 
ones.  Tha  is  derivable,  from  the  well- 
known  experiment  of  the  prismatic  spec- 
tram. 

It  will  be  readily  admitted,  that  the 
advantages  to  be  derived  from  optical 
knowledge,  depend  not  on  our  acquain- 
tance wiSi  the  essence  of  light,  but  on  our 
observance  of  phenomena  produced  by  the 
Hifinence  of  given  laws.  To  these,  the 
aolfaor  appears  most  commendably  to  have 
turned  bis  attention;  and  though  availing 
Umself  of  all  the  assistance  he  could  pro- 
bia  book  furnishes  convincing  evi- 
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dence  of  his  industry,  and  the  scientific 
application  of  his  talents. 

In  the  early  pages,  however,  when  speak- 
ing of  '^  matter  and  its  properties,"  the  fol- 
lowing expressions  occur,  which  he  would 
do  well  to  re-consider. 

"Bat  matter  li  that  which  can  be  Inflnttply 
divided,  and  oontequentW  may  exist  iiiflDitelv,  or 
bave  infinite  extension.  The  idea  of  space  witboot 
mntter,  is  quite  incomprehensible,  and  indeed 
seema  a  direct  contradiction.  Frou  this  it  would 
appear,  that  there  is  no  part  of  space,  how  small 
soever  it  may  be,  that  is  not  possessed  of  matter, 
and  therefore  the  extension  01  matter  is  Inlinite." 
p.». 

Were  Mr.  Higgins  to-  be  asked  how  mo- 
tion  can  be  possible,  if  matter  be  coextend- 
ed  with  space,  or  how  any  thing  that  is 
infinite  could  have  been  created?  he  would 
perhaps  find  it  as  difficult  to  furnish  a 
satisfactory  reply,  as  he  would  be  unwil- 
ling to  allow  matter  to  be  eteraaL 

On  the  subiect  of  light,  its  production, 
properties,  and  laws,  happily  his  views  are 
more  luminous,  and  his  language  is  more 
guarded.  To  this  he  has  turned  his  atten* 
tion  with  greater  care^  and  founded  many 
of  his  observations  on  the  immoveabla 
basis  of  experiment.  With  the  nature  and 
construction  of  optical  instruments  he  has 
also  made  himself  acquainted;  but  his  de- 
scription of  the  microscope,  an  instrument 
of  great  wonder,  and  of  mtense  interest,  is 
tlie  only  one  we  have  room  to  lay  before 
the  reader. 

**  MIeroseopee  are  of  three  kinds— eingle,  com- 
pound  refractinfr,  and  compound  reflecting.  Itie 
well  known,  that  the  .'nearer  an  object  Is  to  the 
spectator,  tbe  more  clearW  It  is  defined ;  for  th« 
larger  the  angle  which  an  image  aubteuds,  the  lar- 
ger the  object  appears.  From  this  we  dedace,  that 
the  nearer  an  oDject  Is  brought  to  tbe  eye,  the  lar- 
ger It  appears. 

"  A  single  mieroseope  consists  of  a  convex  lene, 
mounted  in  that  way  most  convenient  for  the  use  of 
an  obserrer.  Place  this  between  the  eye  and  the 
object  in  the  focus  of  the  glass,  and  by  this  means 
the  diveriring  rays  will  be  refracted,  and  those  raya 
from  an  object,  which  by  their  great  divergency 
would  not  be  collected  by  the  crystalline  lens  of  the 
eye,  if  the  object  were  too  near  tbe  eye,  are  ren- 
dered parallel,  thus  an  enlarged  and  distinct 
view  is  obtained.*'    p.  I6I-I6S1 

This  little  volume  comprises  a  great  va- 
riety of  useful  information ;  and  contains 
a  ^ort  abstract  of  most  things  connected 
with  this  interesting  subject.  It  is  worthy 
the  attention  of  all  who  desire  an  acquain- 
tance with  the  principles  of  optics. 


Review.— I%e  Traveller's  Lay.  A  Poem- 
By  Thomas  Maude.  Esq.  A.M.  Oxtm. 
12mo.|».94.  Longman.  London.  1830. 

NoTwiTHSTANDiNO  the  dedication  of  this 
poem  to  Mr.  Moore,  and  the  high  enco- 
miums which,  in  consequence,  have  been 
I  bestowed  upon  it  by  cotemporary  review- 
*  tn,  we  deem  it  a  perfovmanqe  of  no  extia. 
20 
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ordinaiy  merit.  Attempts  have  been  made 
in  some  quarters  to  draw  it  alongside  the 
""Childe  Harold."  Alas!  the  Traveller's 
lay^  bound  up  with  Byron's  **  Pilgrimage/' 
would  resemble  a  little  skiff  lying  under  the 
stem  of  a  hundred'and-forty-gun>  ship  of 
war. 

Many  passages  might  be  selected  from 
this  poem,  which  are  little  more  than  prose 
cut  up  into  lines  of  a  certain  length.  Some 
parts  are  languid ;  the  expressions  are  occa- 
sionally Quaint  and  affected ;  and  the  lan- 
guage is  frequently  monosyllabic,  and  defi- 
cient in  euphony.  Yet,  with  all  these 
imperfections^  the  "  Traveller's  Lay"  con- 
tains a  good  share  of  poetry.  The  following 
stanzas  are  at  least  pretty:^- 

*'  Mora  on  tlw  bilb !  How  lovely  tmllM  tho  daj 

To  happy  evM  that  nevtr  knew  a  tear  I 
i   Hailing  alike  the  raoovaling  ray 

In  cloao-penl  citiea,  and  in  deaerts  drear ; 

Bat  ■orrow'e  aelf  mifbt  blew  iu  influence  here. 

And  dead  bopea  in  chilled  boeona  aerai  to  lire ; 
'   Vhite  aoarinff  elillh  and  tweeping  valleya  cheer 

The  fancy,  and  the  atmggliaf  •pfriia  Mrive 
^  To  glow-aa  Utoagb  yonUi,  me,  fiuae»  friendiUp, 
oottld  revive. 

"  Alaa.  ft»r  the  light  bopea  of  crednloui  vonth  ! 
When  fboey'e  rainbow  pencil  painu  anblime 
All-radiant  forma  beyond  the  touch  of  tmth, 
I  low' the  mind  lenda  lu  colour  to  each  clime. 


J  thinga  beyond  the  birth  of  time ! 

Then  dawna  the  dream  of  Imroorulity— 
Laaf«la»  but  gniltleaa  of  hlood'a  aiain  and  crime ; 
And  goal*  ne  er  won,  vialona  of  thioga  to  be, 
AmuM   the  unbroken  heart:— thua  it   waa  once 
with  me. 

"  But  pleaaura  bringi  her  pall— and  brighter  thinga, 
'ilnged  with  the  buee  of  mind  and  fancy  strong, 
Mook  the  pumuer'a  hope,  or.  caught,  have  winga 
That  baffle  and  eacape  the  gram  vre  long— 
Leaving  th'  excited  heart  to  iu  own  wrong. 
And  aafTerance  doubly  keen— while  the  bowed  aonl 
Droopa  o'er  the  wreck  of  high  reaolvea-amoug 
Her  alavea  a  alave— without  that  aelf-control. 
Which,  binding  ahattered  powera,  rcfiia  the  moral 
whole."— p.  26. 

» 

Review. —  "Rouge  et  Noir^  and  Versailles, 

a  Poem ;  bf/  WiUiam  Read,  Etg,  12mo. 

op.  134.      Third  edition,      Longman, 

London.  1830. 
If  "  the  value  of  a  book  were  to  be  esti- 
mated by  its  use,''  we  might  express  surprise 
that  the  present  volume  ^ould  have  arrived 
at  a  third  edition.  The  author,  however,  ap. 
pears  to  be  ^the  c/wm  of  nobility ;  the  sub- 
jects of  his  poetry  are  familiar  to  the  haut 
ton ;  the  verse  is  negligent,  and  not  very 
sensible;  and  his  satire,  like  a  cannon  pointed 
at  the  n>ooa,  strikes  nothing ; — these,  it  will 
be  admitted,  are  powerful  recommendations 
to  popular  &vour,  if  there  is  any  truth  in  the 
adage,  that  **  nine-tenths  of  mankind  are 
simpletons/' 

<*  Rouge  et  Noir^  consists  of  six  cantos, 
which  are  severally  named,  **  The  Game ;" 
*«  The  Palais  Royal,"  «  Frescati,"  "  The 
Salon,"  "  The  Sharper,"  "Tlie  Guillotine." 

The  first  five  of  these  contain  little  more 
than  vapid  sentiment,  feeble  poetry,  and 
half-veiled  indelicacy.  The  last  canto, 
"'nkeGuillotine,".is  unquestionably  the  best. 
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and  the  following  extract  has  sufficient  merit 
to  justify  its  selection  as  the  most  &voorable 
specimen  of  the  volume. 

A  youth,  it  would  appear,  whose  first 
lapse  into  vice  originated  at  the  gaming 
table,  after  passing  through  successive  grades 
of  wickedness,  at  leng£  appeared  on  the 
public  scafibid — ^a  donvicted  murderer.  The 
author,  who  seems  to  have  been  a  apectator 
of  this  sad  catastrophe,  thus  describes  the 
incidents  connected  with  it : 

'*  llie  fettered  victim  in  a  cart  came  on ; 

An  aged  prieat  prayed  by  him,  but  the  prayer 
Paaaed  to  the  winda :  though,  ever  a^d  anon, 

A  cruciflx  waa  laid  upon  hia  ee:>r 
^  bite  lip— he  felt  it  not :  for,  wild  and  was, 

Hia  eye  dilated  round  the  crowded  eq 
At  laat,  with  fevcriah  geatore.  anieker  1 
He  Axed  it  on  the  inatmmoot  of  death. 

*'  A  ahriek— «  aodden  and  appalling  riiriek, 
llkat  told  a  tale  of  helpleia,  hopcleaa  pain. 

Startled  the  atill  aniDeue,  and  aeemed  to  br«_ 
The  charm  that  held  the  crowd  aa  by  a  chain : 

A  fkir  yonng  form,  with  death  opon  her  cheek, 
Rnahed  fraotie  throagh  the  preaa,  aa  if  lo  gain 

Another  look,  another  wild  fhrewefl— 

Bat,  faint  with  agony,  ah*  awooned  and  ftlL 

"  They  bore  her  off :— With  melancholy  ehoer, 
A  a  Bome  dark  thought  had  o*er  hia  aptrit  erepCt 

The  felon  tamed,  and  daahcd  away  a  tear— 
'lliat  voice  had  touched  a  nerve  which  looff  ha4 
alept. 

The  deeply  wronged,  alaa !  what  led  Ur  near  ? 
Pale  vietim  to  a  vow  ao  badly  kept  ? 

All  elM  had  leA  him  to  hia  laat  deaoair— 

Bat  aha  waa  there  to  mourn  him— ehe  waa  there.*' 

p.  9cr. 

The  canto  closes  with  the  dying  speech 
of  the  murderer,  from  which  we  learn,  that 
he  had  served  under  Napoleon,  had  become 
infected  by  a  love  of  Plat,  and  had  finally, 
by  the  murder  of  a  comrade  in  the  lieat  of 
passion,  brought  himself  to  a  premature  and 
ignominious  death. 

*<  Versailles"  is  scarcely  amenable  to  critt« 
cism ;  it  i5  an  "  airy  nothing." 


Review.— rA«  Neva  First  Class  Book^ 

ifC,  SfC.     By  John  Pierpont,  Bofton, 

America ;  re-edited  by  E,  H.  Barker^ 

Esq,    \2mo.pp,47i,    Simpkin,    Lon-- 

don,    1830. 

Books  ofeveiv  description  aresonumeioas 

in  the  present  day,  that  the  only  task  imposed 

upon  the  teacher  and  the  student  is,  to  make 

a  judicious  selection.    Tliis,  it  must   be 

confessed,  is  a  work  of  some  difficulty ;  for 

nenriy  every    new  publication  has  in  it 

something  which  may  be  commended,  and, 

perhaps,  scarcely  one  is  to  be  found  that 

embraces  all  the  reader  can  desire. 

The  work  before  us,  however,  will,  upon 
examination,  be  found  to  Justify  its  preten- 
sions to  usefulness,  as  well,  or  better,  than 
any  of  its  predecessors  or  contemporaries. — 
In  the  class  of  books  to  which  it  beloDg$y 
are  to  be  found  the  valuable  compilations  of 
Enfield  and  Murray;  yet,  compared  with 
these,  it  is  a  highly  respectable  miaoeUany, 
while  any  comparisons  between  this  pipdoo- 
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lion  and  the  cmne  gemu  of  juvenile  litent- 
ture  would  be  odious.  Indeed,  the  present 
volame  possesses  advantages  over  eveiy 
smilar  work  with  which  we  are  acquainted. 
For,  whilst  the  selections  are  throughout 
higfalj  classical,  the  best  specimens  of  recent 
and  living  writeis  have  been  blended  with 
echets  of  older  date:  hence  the  pupil  is 
fumisbed  with  very  obvious  means  of  com- 
prdiending  the  state  of  literature  in  the  pre- 
sent day»  and  of  discriminating  between  t)ie 
compositions  of  ancient  and  modem  times. 
A  few  extracts  irom  the  volume  will  support 
the  fiivourable  opinion  we  entertain.  It  is 
a  weU-known  fact,  that  Howard,  the  distin- 
guished philanthropist,  who,  under  the  as- 
sumed name  of  Haswell,  made  the  tour  of 
Europe  and  Asia,  to  mitigate  the  sufferings 
of  prnoners,  fell  a  victim  to  his  humanity  at 
Cheison,  near  tlie  Black  Sea,  while  admi- 
nistering assistance  to  a  sick  person  who 
was  afflicted  with  a  malignant  fever. 

Daring  his  residence  in  Asia,  the  follow- 
ing dialogue  is  supposed  to  have  taken  place 
between  him  and  the  Sultan  of  the  Indies : — 
3%r  Sulian  and  Mr,  HatwelL 

**  amit.  EofUthiDAn.  yoa  w«r«  ioTited  hitkcr  to  r«- 
e«iT«  p«bHe  tkaoks  for  oar  troop*  rtstortd  to  health 
bj  Toar  ^TMcriptiono.    Aak  a  reward  adaqaate  to 


Hnv.  Srnltm,  tha  rovard  I  aak,  i>.  letTo  to  pra- 
larro  man  of  jmr  paopla  atill. 
'^  "  **       mora?  my  aaUJecta  ara  in  health;   no 


HmMm,  Th»  pritonar  ia  Tonr  anbjact.  Thara  mlae- 
~         a  eoBtagioaa  than  dtaaaaa.  praya  on  tha  liTca  of 

laj  aaatanead  hot  to  conflneaMnt*  thairdoom 

H  darth,  Immurad  in  damp  and  dreary  raulu.  they 
daily  pariah  ;  and  who  can  tall  bnt  that,  amons  tha 
many  naplaaa  anffcrera,  tbara  may  be  hearta  bant  down 
with  panitcBca.  to  hcnvan  and  you,  for  every  alight 
efliaeie  tbaia  may  be  aome.  amonf  tha  wreicbed 
maltitnda,  oTen  innocent  Wctim*.  Let  me  teak  them 
•«t— let  mo  aare  them  and  you. 

Jfafr.  Aaanaamcnt !  rotract  yonr  applieation :  corb 
thfc  waah  pity  ;  and  accept  oor  thank*, 


my  pity ;  and  wbat  can  T  racaiva  in 

for  that  aoft  bond  which  lioka  me  to  the 

and,  while  it  aoothea  their  aorrow,  repaya 

aaa  mora  than  all  tha  fifta  nn  empire  can  beatow !  Hot, 
if  it  bo  a  Tirtae  repngnaut  to  yoar  plan  of  govern- 
meat,  i  ap^  not  in  iJba  nainaof  Pitp,  bat  ot  Justin. 
JUir.  Jnaciiee ! 

Hmm.  The  joellee  that  forbida  all.  bnt  the  worst  of 
'     to  bo  denied  that  wholeaoma  air  Iho  Tory 
*      freely  lakea. 

jr  Car  whom  yoa  plead— fnr  men  (if  not 

ealprita)  ao  mialrd.ao  depraTed.thejr  ara  danga- 
to  oar  ataia.  and  deaenre  none  of  ita  uleaaings. 
—Mm.  If  not  npou  the  nndeaorring^-if  notnpon  the 
vMiehed  wanderer  from  the  paths  ofractitade— where 
ahaD  tko  Inn  diifaae  hto  light,  or  the  ekmda  distil 
tbairdow  ?  Where  ahall  fpriDV  breathe  fragrance,  or 
nalnam  poor  it*  plenty  ? 

StUi.  Sir,  yoor  swotimonta.  itill  more  yonr  charae- 
l«r,  oseho  my  carioaity.    They  tell  ma,  that  in  oar 


a  yoo  vialiad  each  aieh  man*sbed  ;  adminiaterad 

yoaraolfth* 

with  UMhflJp. ^ ^ 

hi  doath.    Tho  vtdfw  Moalw  your  ekmrititi,  the  prpkim 
nn  tha  r      ■  •  -  •-    .    - 


healing  draught ;  enconraged  oar  aavagea 

hope  of  Hfb.  or  pointed  oat  their  better  hope 

Tho  vtdfw  epoaks  your  ekmrititit  the  prpkim 

JHpa  yonr  Jom/iar,  and  the  Tom§h  Indian  melta  in  teara 

■»  itefjMi.    I  wiah  to  aak  wny  yoa  have  done  all 

tUa*    What  is  it  that  prompU  yoo  thaa  to  befHaad 

Iba  mSaarabla  and  forlorn  > 

Hmm,  It  ia  in  Tain  to  explaia :  the  time  it  woold 

tale  to  rereal  to  yoo 

AiA.  Satiaftr  my  carioaity  in  orrlting  then* 
Hmo.  »ay.  if  yo«  will  read,  HI  send  a  book  in 
^liieb  ia  alraady  written  why  I  act  thaa. 
Adir.  What  book  ?  wbat  ia  it  eaJled  i 
H^m.  '  Tit  ChfiMimm  Poctrnu.*  lliara  yoa  will  find 
•n  I  bavedooo  wan  but  my  dnty. 
•  Adt.  Year  worda  roeall   reiketions  diat  dialraet 
nor  eaa  I  bear  the  praaaure  on  my  mlnd/withoat 
p— J  sm  m  CMrutiM  /" 


The  second  extract  is  from  the  best  pro- 
ductions of  a  man,  gifted  with  excelling  g^ 
nius ;  only  to  shew  how  human  passion  can 
mar  the  most  exalted  talents  :-* 

Apostrophe  to  the  Ocean. — Btron. 

'*  llwra  Is  a  plaasara  in  the  pathlem  woods. 
There  ia  a  rapiara  on  the  lonely  ahora, 
There  la  aoeiety  where  none  intrndea 
Br  the  deep  aea,  and  miisir  In  its  roar. 
I  lore  not  man  the  leas,  bnl  >j  store  more. 
From  theae  oar  interriewa.  in  which  I  ateal 
From  all  I  mar  be,  or  bare  been  before. 
To  mingle  with  the  nnirerse,  and  ftel 
What  1  can  ne'er  expreaa,  yet  cannot  all  ooneeal. 

Roll  on,  thoa  deep  and  dark  bine  ocean— roll ! 

Ten  thonsand  fieeu  sweep  orer  thee  in  rain ; 
Man  marks  the  earth  with  rain— his  control 

Stops  with  tha  ahora  :— npon  the  watery  plain 

The  wrecka  ara  all  thy  oaad,  nor  doth  remain 
A  shadow  of  man's  raraoe,  sere  hia  own. 

When  for  a  moment,  like  a  drop  of  rain. 
He  sinks  into  thy  depths  with  babbling  groan, 
Withoat    a    grare,    anknelled,    ancomoed,    and 
nnknown. 


The  armamenta  which  thaoderstrike  the  walla 
Of  rock-boilt  ciiies,  bidding  nations  qaake, 

And  monarcha  tremble  in  their  capitala  ; 
'I'he  oak  leriaihana,  whoaa  bnge  riba  ulaka 
I'heir  clay  creator  the  vain  title  t^ 

Of  lord  of  thee,  and  arbiter  of  war : 
'llieae  are  thy  toys,  and.  as  the  snowy  flake. 

They  melt  into  thy  ycat  of  wares,  which  mar 
Alike  the  Armada'a  in-ide,  or  apoila  of  1  rafblgar. 

Thr  ahorse  ara  empires,  changed  in  all  sera  thee— 
Assyria,  Greece,  Rome,  C:arthaga,<-what  are 
they? 

Thy  waters  wasted  them  while  they  were  ft«e. 
And  many  a  tjrrant  afnce  ;  their  shores  obey 
I'he  stranger,  slare,  or  sarsge ;  their  decay 

Has  dried  up  reslms  to  dmierts  :  not  so  thoa, 
Uncbaogeable  sare  to  thy  wild  warea*  play— 

Time  writes  no  wrinkles  on  thine  aaaro  brow— 
Soch  as  creation's  dawn  beheld,  thou  rollest  now. 

'Jlioa  glorions  mirror,  where  the  Almighty's  form 

Glaaaea  itself  in  tempesu ;  in  all  time. 
Calm  or  conrulsed— in  lireeae.  or  irale,  or  storm. 
Icing  the  pole,  or  in  the  torrid  dime 
Dark-hearing  ;—boundlaaa,  endleas,    and    tab- 
lime— 
The  image  of  Ftemity^the  throne 

Of  the  Inrisible  ;  eren  from  oai  thy  slime 
The  monsters  of  the  deep  are  made  :  each  sooe 
Obeya  thee— thoa  foeat  forth,  dread,   fkihomleee* 
alone. 

And  I  hare  lored  thee,  Ocean  !  and  my  joy 
Of  yonthfnl  t^rU  was  on  thy  breast  to  be 

Borue,  like  thy  babbles,  onward  :  fh>m  a  boy 
I  wantoned  with  thr  breakera— they  to  roe 
Were  a  delight ;  and  if  the  f  esbening  sea 

Msde  them  a  terror.— 'twas  a  pleasing  fear. 
For  I  was.  as  it  were,  a  child  of  thee, 

And  trnsted  to  thy  billows  fsr  and  near. 
And  laid  my  hand  upon  thy  mane— as  1  do  here.** 

We  dismiss  this  volume  with  two  words 
of  advice,  addressed  equally  to  the  teacher 
and  the  scholar— K^ad  it. 


ANMIVERSARZES  OP    BENEVOLENT    INSTI- 
TUTIONS IN  THE  METROPOLIS. 

These  annual  meetings  are  now  become  fo 
numerous,  that  our  limits  will  scarcely  enable 
us  to  do  more  than  merely  give  their  titles, 
and  the  names  of  the  chairmen  and  speakers. 
This,  to  every  friend  of  benevolence,  will 
be  an  occasion  of  regret,  since  these  anni- 
versaries, instead  of  declining  in  public  esti- 
mation, increase  in  interest  as  they  advance 
in  years.  But  these  introductory  remarks 
must  give  place  to  facts. 
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Wesley  an  MistioMoy  iSocie/jf .«— The  an- 
zuversaiy  of  this  society,  which  took  place  on 
Monday,  May  3d,  in  the  New  Chapel,  City- 
road,  was  most  numerously  attended,  every 
part  of  the  building  being  crowded  to  ex- 
cess long  before  the  appointed  hour.  The 
chair  was  taken  by  the  Earl  of  Mountcashel. 
Among  the  speakers  were  the  Right  Hon. 
Sir  George  Rose,  Dr.  Steinkopflf,  Rev. 
Richard  Watson,  Dr.  Waugh,  Dr.  Milner, 
G.  Bennet,  Esq.  Rev.  Robt  Newton,  Rev. 
Tlieophilus  Lessey,  &c.  Several  of  the 
speeches  were  both  animated  and  argu- 
mentative, others  were  eloquent  and  impres. 
sive,  and  all  were  interesting.  The  report 
stated  that  the  number  of  missionaries  con. 
stantly  employed  is  2 10,  that  20,000  children 
are  regularly  instructed  in  their  missionary 
schools,  and  that  the  number  of  persons 
in  society,  or  church-fellowship,  is  nearly 
40,000. — The  amount  of  the  contributions 
within  the  last  year  was  £49,563,  to  which 
may  be  added  £6,500,  a  legacy  from  the 
late  Miss  Houston.  The  collections  made 
during  the  anniversaiy  services,  amounted  to 
£1,248. 

Church  Missionary  Society, — ^This  an- 
niversary took  place  on  Tuesday,  May  4th, 
at  Freemason*s  Hall,  which  was  much 
thronged  before  the  chair  was  taken  by  Lord 
Gambier.  The  company  was  highly  re- 
spectable, and  the  speakers  were  numerous, 
and  men  of  superior  talent.  Among  these 
we  noticed  the  Bishop  of  Lichfield  and  Co- 
ventry, Rev.  G.  Hodsoo,  Bishop  of  Win- 
chester, Dr.  Milner  firom  America,  Bishop 
of  Chester,  Thomas  Fowell  Buxton,  Esq. 
M.  P.  Rev.  J.  Hartley,  Sir  George  Grey, 
Bart.  Rev.  W.  Smyley,  and  the  Rev.  Bap- 
tist Noel.  The  report  stated,  that  during 
the  year,  the  income  amounted  to  £47,328, 
and  the  expenditure  to  £48,120,  thus  leav- 
ing against  the  society  a  balance  of  £791. 

Christian  Instruction  Society.-^On  the 
same  day,  Tuesday  the  4th  of  May,  the  fifth 
anniversary  of  this  society  was  held  at  Fins- 
bury  Chapel,  J.  Labonchere,  Esq.  in  the 
chair.  The  report  was  deeply  interesting, 
and  recorded  various  anecdotes,  many  of 
which  created  some  very  affecting  emotions. 
It  appears  that  26,000  families  had  been 
visited  by  the  agents  of  this  institution,  that 
many  adults  had  been  induced  to  attend 
places  of  public  worship,  that  about  2000 
children  had  been  adaed  to  the  Sunday 
schools  by  their  means;  but  that  many  dis- 
tricts yet  remained  unexplored. 

The  principal  speakers  were  Dr.  Winter, 
Rev.  T.  Binney,  Rev.  A.  Tidman,  Rev.  H. 
F.  Buider,  Rev.  J.  P.  Dobson,  Rev.  John 
Clayton,  Thomas  Wilson,  Esq.  Rev.  H. 
Townley,  and  tlie  Rev,  Dr.  Bennet,    It  will 


be  impossible  for  us  in  this  limited  epitoiiie 
to  give  even  an  outline  of  the  eloquence  dis- 
played, or  of  the  efiecte  produced  on  this 
interesting  occasion.  It  appears  that  a  debt 
of  £300  is  due  to  the  treasurer,  and  efforts 
to  liquidate  it  were  made  on  the  spot,  which 
partially  proved  successful. 

Sundt^  School  5t>cic/y.— The  anniveisaiy 
of  this  society  was  held  on  the  evening  of 
Tuesday  the  4th,  at  the  London  Co£fec 
House,  LudgateHill.  The  chair  was  taken 
by  the  Maiquis  of  Cholmondeley,  and  the 
meeting  was  numerously  and  respectably 
attended.  The  report  stated,  that  during 
the  year,  389  new  schools  had  been  estab- 
lished, which  contain  37,197  scholars. 
Bibles,  testaments,  and  school-books  had 
also  been  distributed  to  a  large  amount,  and 
the  benefit  resulting  from  their  various  ef- 
forts were  obvious  in  the  improved  condi- 
tion of  the  children.  The  Rev.  John  Wilcox, 
Rev.  John  Pyer  of  Manchester.  Rev.  Thos. 
Hargan,  Rev.  James  Jeurigh  of  Wales, 
Rev.  C.  Day,  Rev.  T.  Lewis,  and  the  Rev. 
Charles  Owen,  addressed  the  assembly. 

Several  other  anniversaries  of  minor  cha- 
racter, but  of  kindred  importance,  were  held 
as  opportunity  offered,  some  of  which  claim 
no  sma)l  degree  of  public  notice ;  but  oar 
attention  is  called  to  such  as  are  more  gene- 
rally known,  and  have  been  longer  estab* 
lished. 

British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society.-^ 
The  anniversaiy  of  this  noble  institution  was 
held  in  Freemason's  Hall,  on  Wednesday, 
May  5th,  but  through  the  indisposition  of 
Lord  Teignmouth,  the  Right  Hon.  lord 
Bexley  took  the  chair.  The  report  as  usual 
was  long;  but  the  variety  it  contained  ren- 
dered it  exceedingly  interesting.  The  prin- 
cipal speakers  were,  the  Bishop  of  Winches- 
ter, Lord  Calthorpe,  Bishop  of  Chester,  Wm. 
Wilberforce,  Esq.  Dr.Milner,  Rt..Hon.Chas. 
Grant,  M.  P.  Rev.  Rowland  Hill,  Rev. 
Daniel  Wilson,  Hon.  C.  J.  Shore,  R«v. 
Mr.  Dixon,  Dean  of  Salisbury,  Mr.  Worth 
Newenharo^  and  the  Bishop  of  Dchfield 
and  Coventry.  The  income  during  the 
year  amounted  to  £84,982,  and  jthe  dis- 
bursements to  £81,610.  Of  the  sacred 
writings  434,422  copies  had  been  distri- 
buted, and  111  new  branch  societies  had 
been  formed. 

Society  for  promoting  Ecclesiastical 
Knofwledge.—Vxa  society  held  its  first  an- 
niversary at  the  London  Coffee  House,  Lud- 
gate  Hill,  the  large  room  of  which  was  filled 
with  a  most  respectable  audience.  Apsley 
Pellat,  Esq.  was  called  to  the  chair. 

The  design  of  this  institution  is,  to  disse- 
minate, by  means  of  publications,  the  great 
and  fundamental  doctrines  and   truths  of 
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ChfBtianHy.  Although  in  an  io&nt  state,  it 
has  awakened  a  coosftderabledegreeof  public 
attention^  and  the  present  anniversary  can 
faaniiy  hsX  to  extend  its  fiune  and  to  pro- 
mote its  utility. 

The  report  clearly  delineated  the  objects 
and  intentions  of  the  society,  and  the 
speeches  which  were  delivered  excited  a 
considerable  degree  of  interest. 

Among  the  speakers  were,  Rev.  James 
^laiheson  of  Durham,  Professor  Hoppus  of 
the  London  University,  Rev.  J.  MorisOn, 
Rev.  J.  Campbell,  Rev.  Dr.  Cox,  Rev.  Dr. 
J.  Pjre  Smith,  Rer.  Mr.  Stowell  of  North 
Shields,  Rice  Harris,  Esq.  of  Birmingliam, 
Rev.  Dr.  Bennet,  Rev^Mr.  Moose,  and  the 
Rev.  J.  Cobbin. 

Sundey  School  Union, — ^The  annual  meet- 
ing of  this  society  was  held  at  the  City  of 
Lmdon  Tavern,  Bishopsgate-street,  on  the 
moming  of  Tuesday,  May  11th.  At  six 
o'dodc  a  numerous  and  highly  respectable 
company  sat  down  to  breakfast,  and  from 
tiienoe  repaired  to  the  large  room,  which  was 
soon  crowded  to  excess.  The  chair  was 
taken  by  George  Bennet,  Esq. 

From  the  statement  given  in  the  report, 
the  schools  connected  with  their  Union  ap- 
pear to  be  in  a  flourishing  condition;  but 
mach  groond  still  remains  unoccupied. 
Under  the  sanction  of  this  Union,  mission- 
aries have  been  sent  into  different  parts, 
through  whose  assiduity  fifty  new  schools 
have  been  opened,  and  about  six  thousand 
diildren  collected  in  various  parts  during  the 
two  preceding  years.  The  report  traced  the 
progress  of  this  mission  with  much  pleasing 
regularity,  naming  the  towns  and  villages 
which  had  been  benefited  by  its  influence. 

The  meeting  was  addressed  by  the  Rev. 
J.  Blacdcbum,  Rev.  J.  Pyer,  Rev.  Dr. 
Mihicr,  Rev.  D.  P.  SmiUi,  Mr.  J.  R.  Wil- 
son, Rev.  C.  M'Rvane,  Rev.  Dr.  Bennet, 
Rev.  John  Brown  from  Ireland,  Rev.  T. 
Griffin,  Rev.  S.  Wilson,  Rev.  Mr.  Farrar, 
and  the  Rev.  Mr.  HewleU.  To  increase  the 
funds  of  the  society,  an  extra-exertion  was 
made  on  the  spot,  and  £50  were  subscribed. 
The  meeting  continued  until  about  eleven 
o'clock,  and  though  many  roust  have  been 
greatly  fatigued  with  the  loni;  confinement, 
an  appeared  highly  delighted  with  its  pro- 
ceedings. It  may  be  justly  questioned  if  a 
more  interesting  anniversary  than  this  has 
taken  place  in  the  metropolis  during  the 
present  year. 

Port  cf  London  and  Bethel  Union  So- 
ciety,— ^fhe  third  anniversary  of  this  valua- 
ble institution  was  held  at  the  City  of  London 
Tavern,  on  Monday,  May  10th,  Lord  Gam- 
bier  in  the  chair.  Its  great  object  is  to 
disseminate  religious  knowledge  among  the 


sailors.  For  this  end  Bethel  meetings  are 
established  on  the  river,  and  the  floating 
chapel  has  regular  service  every  Sabbath ;  a 
day-school  has  been  opened  at  Wapping; 
libraries  supply  books  for  lending;  a  maga* 
zine  is  circulated  among  the  watermen ;  and 
an  asylum  has  been  provided  to  receive  their 
Orphans.  At  this  anniversary  it  was  a  gr^ 
ttfying  spectacle  to  behold  these  orphans 
ranged  in  front  of  the  platform.  The  meeu 
ing  was  addressed  by  the  Rev.  R.  Stowel, 
Rev  R.  Dobson,  Mr.  R.  U.  Marten,  Rev. 
Dr.  Milner,  Captain  Gambier,  R.  N.  Rev. 
C.  M<Ilvane,  Rev.  J.  CampbeU,  Rev.  Dr. 
Styles,  and  others ;  but  of  their  speeches  we 
cannot  enter  into  any  detail. 

Frayer  Book  and  Homily  Society,-^ 
The  eighteenth  anniversary  of  this  society 
was  held  on  Thursday,  May  6th,  at  Free- 
mason's Hall,  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  Lord 
Bexley  in  the  chair.  The  title  of  this  society 
assumes  an  episcopalian  aspect,  but  it 
breathes  a  liberal  spirit,  and  has  been  ren- 
dered exceedingly  useful.  Its  design  is  to 
give  circulation  to  the  liturgy,  homilies,  and 
other  formularies  of  the  established  church, 
not  merely  in  this  country,  but  also  in  fo- 
reign parts. 

Speeches  were  delivered  by  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Pritchett,  Lord  Calthorpe,  Archdeacon 
Hoare,  Rev.  Edwin  Sidney,  Capt.  G.  Gam- 
bier, R.  N.  Rev.  Mr.  Newman,  Rev.  D. 
Wilson,  Rev.  Dr.  Milner,  the  Dean  of  Sa- 
lisbury, Hon.  and  Rev.  T.  Noel,  Bishop  of 
Winchester,  Lord  Mountsandfoid,  and  Sir 
S.  Hunter. 

British  and  Foreign  School  Society.-^ 
The  anniversary  of  this  long  established  in* 
stitution  was  held  at  Freemason's  Hall,  oa 
Monday,  May  10th,  when  Lord  Bexley, 
through  the  absence  of  Lord  John  Russei, 
was  called  to  the  chair.  The  report  detailed 
the  pnogress  and  state  of  the  society,  and 
furnished  many  instances  of  the  benefits 
which  had  resulted  from  its  operations  in 
various  parts  of  the  world.  This  was  an  an* 
niversary  of  considerable  interest.  The  prin- 
cipal speakers  were  Daniel  Sykes,  Esq.  M.P. 
Rev.  Rowland  Hill,  Hon.  and  Rev.  Gerard 
Noel,  Rev.  William  Hamet  from  America, 
Rev.  James  Sherman,  G.  Bennet, Esq. Thos. 
King,  Esq.  Rev.  S.  Wilson,  Mr.  F.  Fellen- 
burg  of  Switzerland,  Rev,  J.  Brown  of  Ire- 
land, J.  Labouchere,  Eciq.  and  the  Rev. 
J.  Sampson. 

Naval  and  Military  BihU  SodSty, — 
At  the  anniversary  of  this  important  institi^i 
tion,  held  at  Freemason*s  Hall,  May  11th, 
the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Viscount  Lorton  was 
called  to  the  chair.  The  report  stated,  that 
during  the  year  13,233  copies  of  the  Scrip- 
tures  had  been  distributed  through  the  army 
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mud  navy  in  various  paits  of  the  worid.  Tbe 
debt  also,  which  at  the  commencement  of 
the  year  amounted  to  £704,  was  reduced  to 
£57. 85.  Id.  In  the  mean  while  the  number 
of  subscribers  had  increased,  Jthe  contribu- 
tions had  been  hberal,  and  in  nearly  all  its 
branches  the  afiaiis  of  the  society  presented 
a  pleasing  aspect.  Among  the  speakers 
were  Lord  Bexley,  Sir  John  Franklin,  R.  N. 
€apt.  Colin  Campbell,  R.  N.  Col.  Brough- 
ton,  Rev.  Edward  Ward,  Captain  Vernon, 
R.  N.  Mr.  Walker  a  lieutenant  in  the  army. 
Rev.  Mr.  M<Ilvane,  Hon.  Capt.  Noel, 
R.  N.  Rev.  £.  Sidney,  Deut.  Rhind.  Capt. 
G.Gambier,  R.  N.  Capt.  Elliot,  R.N.  Hon. 
and  Rev.  B.  Noel,  and  the  Rev.  J.  Halden 
Stewart.  Vike  anniversaries  of  this  society, 
which  has  now  subsisted  about  fifty  years, 
has  generally  been  interesting,  but  in  few 
instances  more  so  than  on  the  present  oc- 
casion! 

Newfoundland  and  British  North  Ame^ 
rica  School  Society. — ^This  anniversary  was 
held  at  the  London  Coffee  House,  Ludgate 
Hill,  on  Wednesday,  May .1 2th,  Lord  Bex- 
ley  in  the  chair.  The  operations  of  this 
society  being  confined  to  given  districts,  the 
interest  it  excites  bears  a  correspondent  cha- 
racter. Hie  report  stated,  that  the  accounts 
from  the  schools  which  had  been  established, 
were  favourable,  and  that  a  balance  of 
£l  39  remained  in  the  treasurer's  hands.  Jo- 
seph Wilson,  Esq.  Rev.  Edwin  Sidney,  J. 
Labouchere,  Esq.  Rev.  Henry  Budd,  Lord 
Mountsanford,  Rev.  Thos.  Harding,  Rev. 
Thos.  Sims,  and  Thos.  Lewis,  Esq.  severally 
addressed  the  meeting. 

Irish  Evangelical  Society, — ^At  this  an- 
niveisary,  held  on  IViesday,  May  11th,  at 
4he  Finsbury  Chapel,  Finsbury-square, 
Thomas  Walker,  Esq.  presided.  The  re. 
port  stated,  that  the  receipts  of  the  year 
were  £31 34,  and  the  disbursements  £3103, 
leaving  a  small  balance  in  the  hands  of  the 
treasurer.  Some  alterations  had  taken  place 
in  the  arrangements  of  the  society.  In  Ire- 
land the  number  of  agents  had  increased 
from  24  to  51,  and  their  exertions  had  been 
attended  with  general  success.  In  Dublin 
their  labours  had  been  largely  rewarded ;  in 
Connaught  they  had  five  missionaries  and 
fifteen  readers,  and  in  the  other  provinces  a 
force  corresponding  to  their  woric.  The 
principal  speakers  were  the  Rev.  J.  Black- 
bum,  Rev.  David  Stewart,  Rev.  John  An- 
gel James,  and  the  Rev.  Wm.  Irwin.  Inde- 
pendently of  the  common  collection  made 
on  such  occasions,  some  voluntary  contri- 
butions greatly  increased  the  amount. 

London  Minionary  Society » — This  an- 
niversary was  held  in  the  Wesleyan  chapel, 
City-road,  on  Thursday,  May  13th,  W,  A. 


Hankey,  Esq.  in  the  chair.  Tbe  report  stated, 
that  through  the  exertions  of  this  society  the 
light  of  £e  gospel  had  been  carried  into 
various  portions  of  the  globe,  that  many  bad 
received  the  momentous  truths  of  revelation, 
and  that  their  prospects  were  pleasing  both 
at  home  and  abroad.  The  expenditure 
during  the  year  amounted  to  £36,000,  and 
the  contributions  to  £39,678,  for  general 
purposes,  and  for  particular  ones  to  JU>,641, 
making  a  total  income  of  £48,000.  The 
principal  speakers  were.  Rev.  Jno.  A.  James, 
Kev.  John  Hatchard,  Rev.  G.  Munday,  Col. 
Phipps,  Rev.  Dr.  Bennett,  Rev.  Dr.  Milner, 
Geoige  Bennet,  Esq.  Rev.  Algernon  Wells, 
Rev.  Rowland  Hill,  and  Thos.  King,  Esq. 
The  subscriptions  in  the  chapel  amount^ 
to  £285. 

Religious  Tract  Society. — ^This  anntver- 
saiy,  like  that  of  the  Sunday  School  Union, 
took  place  in  the  mornings  at  the  City  of 
London  Tavern.  It  commenced  at  six 
o'clock,  on  Friday,  May  14th,  tbe  Hoo.  T. 
Erskine  in  the  chair.  The  report  stated  many 
pleasing  facts,  which  demonstrated  the  bene- 
fits resulting  fiom  the  distribution  of  tracts. 
Some  of  these  were  remaricably  striking,  and 
awakened  a  considerable  degree  of  interest. 
On  each  side  of  the  Atlantic  this  powerful 
engine  is  in  extensive  operation,  and  the 
numbers  circulated  exceed  common  calcu- 
lation. The  meeting  was  addressed  by  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Smith,  Rev.  Dr.  Milner,  Rev.  D. 
Stewart,  Rev.  John  Boddington,  Rev.  John 
Dyer,  Rev.  D.  Wilson  of  Malta,  and  the 
Rev.  H.  D.  Stowell,  who  kept  alive  the 
attention  of  the  listening  audience  with 
scarcely  any  intermission. 

Continental  Society. — The  annual  meet- 
ing of  this  society  was  held  on  Thursday, 
May  13th,  at  Freemason's  Hall,  the  Hon.  J. 
J.  Stnitt  in  the  chair.  The  professed  de- 
sign of  this  society  is,  to  propagate  pure  and 
undefiled  religion,  and  to  direct  the  atten- 
tion of  the  people  to  the  signs  of  the  times. 
Hiese  intentions  are  effected  by  means  of 
books  and  agents.  The  Right  Hon.  Lord 
Mountsandford,  Rev.  Mr.  Mayers,  William 
Cuninghame,  Esq.  Rev.  Henry  Pyt,  Henry 
Drummond,  Esq.  Rev.  Joseph  Irons,  Lord 
Mandeville,  and  the  Rev.  Hugh  M*Neile, 
were  the  principal  speakers. 

British  Reformation  Society. — This  an- 
niversary was  held  at  Freemason's  Hall,  on 
Friday,  May  14th,  Lord  Viscount  Mande- 
ville  in  the  chair.  The  great  object  of  this 
society  is,  to  watch  over,  revive,  and  enforce 
the  doctrines  audprinciples  recognized  at  the 
Reformation.  Tne  report  stated  in  brief 
terms  the  war  that  subsisted  between  this 
society  and  popery,  and  the  necessity  of 
rallying  round  the  standard  of  Protestantism, 
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which  is  anfurled.  Lord  Bexley,  Captain 
Frederick  Venion,  R.  N.  Rev.  J.  Haldane 
Stewart,  James  Edw.  Gordon,  Esq.  Rev.  J. 
IrooSy  Hon.  and  Rev.  Geraxd  Noel,  Dr. 
Miloer,  Rev.  William  Dalton,  Rev.  Hugh 
H'Ndle,  Rev.  Baptist  Noel,  and  the  Rev. 
George  Washington  Phillips,  in  succession 
addresed  the  meeting,  but  many  of  their 
speeches Vere  more  eloquent  than  prudent, 
and  approximated  too  nearly  to  a  spirit  of 
intolerance. 


CTolM 


ia  our  next.) 


DEATH  OF  WM.  LAU&EMCE  BROWN,  D.D. 

This  learned  and  truly  excellent  gentleman, 
who  was  professor  of  Divinity,  and  prin- 
dp^  of  Marischal  college,  and  one  of  the 
ministen  of  the  West  church,  Dean  of  the 
Royal  chapel,  and  chancellor  of  the  most 
ancient  Order  of  the  Thistle,  died  at  Aber- 
deen, May  11th,  1830,  in  the  76th  year  of 
his  age. — Dr.  Brown  was  a  dative  of 
Utrecht,  where  he  became  minister  of  the 
English  church,  and  acquired  distinction 
and  horKMiis,  by  his  publications  and 
talents.  Driven  ftom  his  'native  city  by 
the  French,  he  came  to  Scotland,  where 
he  remained  honoured,  useful,  and  re- 
spected, until  death  terminated  his  mortal 
career.  From  several  works,  his  name  has 
obtained  publicity  and  increased  reputation, 
hot  from  no  one  more  so,  than  his  **  Essay 
on  the  Existenoe  of  a  Supreme  Creator,'' 
for  which  was  awarded  to  him  the  Burnett 
Prize  of  £l  250.  His  remains  were  interred 
in  the  church-yard  of  St.  Nicholas.  The 
fiinecal  procession  was  attended  witli  signal 
honours,  the  shops  in  the  streets  through 
which  it  passed  being  voluntarily  closed,  as 
a  tribute  of  reipect  to  his  memory. 


Query  by  a  Subtcriber, 

Do  die  Piesbyterian  cleigy  in  Ireland, 
solemnize  the  marriage  ceremony ;  and  are 
marris^es  thus  solemnized,  strictly  legal  ? — 
Is  it  by  the  publishing  of  banns  or  other- 
wiM? — How  long  hsLve  they  been  thus 
piivdeged  ? 


GLEANINGS. 

Bruiik  Matirw—On  Monday  the  JOth  of  NoTr.» 
iae9,  ftmr  mm.  labonren,  were  told  by  •octloo,  at 
the  Nar'a  HMd  and  Ploagh,  at  Supleford.    i  b«  tale 


,,J  by  ariekhiff  a  pin  io  tba  candle,  when  the 

^hmu  bidder  before  tlie  pin  fell  oat.  claimed  the 
IMS  as  hie  rightfal  property  ft>r  one  month  at  the 
price  be  bad  Did.  One  »tnmg  hard-workiog  man, 
with  a  femtly  of  aiiwll  ehildm»  ira*  sold  for  4a.  6d. 

rwwk :  aaotber.  with  a  wife  and  larfte  family,  for 
;  aneiber  for  Sa.,  and  a  fonrth  for  S».  9d.:  and  it 
ii  aadcmpod  that  tho  aale  la  to  be  npetied  eyery 


o,^*^???*'  I>rf».-Soppoae  the  National  Debt  to  bo 
810  millions  of  SoTorelgna.  how  lonv  wonld  it  tako 
a  person  to  coont  them,  if  he  counted  100  erery  mi- 
nute withoat  intermiMioo  ?  Answer,  19  yean,  140 
days ! ! ! ! 


Answer, 


Snppoee  the  SoTereigns  to  he  laid  edse  to  edge 
!?^1."  Ii"«<  .^J^J"  *»  '^o^W  they  reach?  Aus 
11,106  miles  1 ! ! ! 

What  would  their  weight  be  in  tons,  STolrdnpoise, 
each  SoTerein  weic hing  5  dwU.3  grains,  Xroy  ?  Ana. 
6AH  tons  nearly ! !!! 

Exeter,  January.  1830.  A  ScAaol  Ay. 

PoMio  OH  tkt  Motaoam  OruaU.^3/1.  M.  Shied* 
and  Deppc,  in  alettvr  to  Baron  A.  Hnmboldt,  hriTinv 
an  account  oi  their  ascent  to  (he  greet  Tolcano  of 
Ortcaba  in  Mexico,  mention,  that  they  found  the 
potato  in  a  wild  state,  at  a  height  of  10.000  feet  aboTO 
the  lerel  of  the  sea.  It  was  about  three  and  a  half 
inches  high,  with  large  blue  llowera,  and  tubers  tho 
aiae  of  a  hanel  nut. 

ActivH  flf  th$  VpM  Poum.—lhm  common  train  of 
•ymptoms  is,  a  trembling  of  the  extremiiiea,  reatleea* 
ness,  erection  of  the  heir,  alfeciioo  of  the  bowsls, 
drooping  and  foiniueae,  slight  spscms  and  cootqI. 
aions,  hasty  breathing,  an  fncreesed  flow  of  saliTs, 
spasmodic  contractions  of  the  pectoral  and  abdominal 
muKlee,  retching,  great  agony,  laborious  breathing, 
▼folent  and  repeated  cooTulsioue,  death,  llie  sction 
of  the  Upas  poison  is  directed  chiefly  to  the  Tsacolar 
aysiem.  I'he  volume  of  the  blood  is  accumulated  in 
a  preternatural  degree  in  the  large  Teasels  of  tho 
thonx.  The  circulation  appears  to  be  extracted  ftom 
the  extremities,  snd  thrown  upon  the  Tisesra  near  its 
aource.  'i'he  lungs,  in  particular,  are  stimulated  to 
exceasiTs  exertions,  llie  riul  Ttecera  are  oppreased 
by  an  intolerable  load,  which  produces  the  sjrmp. 
toms  aboTs  deeeribed,  while  in  the  extremities  « 
pronortionate  degree  of  torpor  takes  place,  accompa- 
nied by  tremors,  shiverings,  and  conTul^ons.  'Jjio 
natives  of  Maeasaar,  Borneo,  and  the  Eastern  Islands, 
when  they  employ  this  poison,  make  use  of  sn  arrow 
of  bamboo,  (to  the  end  of  which  they  attach  a  ahark's 
tooth)  which  they  throw  from  a  blow-pipe  or  aompit. 
I'he  Upas  appeara  to  affect  different  quadrupeds  with 
nesrly  equal  force,  proportionate  in  some  degree  to 
their  sise  and  disposition.— A/«mm>«  «f  Sir  T,  S^ 
R4ffi*s,hh»t  Widow, 

Firt-Dresst  tf  tkt  N*»  Pe/iV^.—On  Wednesday. 
March  17, 1890,  Colonel  Rowan  and  Mr.  Mayne.  the 
commissiooen  of  the  new  police,  were  io  attendance 
at  an  early  hour,  together  with  several  superinten- 
dents and  inspectors,  at  the  ofBce  in  Scotland-yard, 
to  inspect  several  flre-drei«es  for  the  use  of  the  new 
police  in  cases  of  Are,  should  they  be  considered 
available  in  saving  the  lives  of  the  inhsbitaots  of 
houses  on  Are.  The  inventor  of  these  flre-proof 
dresses  is  the  Cheralier  Aldini.  A  large  Are  was 
made,  and  several  of  the  coostablea  put  on  tho 
dresses.  The  outer  dress  is  a  kind  of  wiregaoae, 
under  which  is  another  drees,  also  flre-proof,  of  a 
different  material,  and  of  a  more  pliable  nature; 
The  constables  held  their  heads  in  the  Are  for  abov* 
ten  minutes  vrithont  feeling  the  leaat  heat ;  and  alao 
held  a  red-hot  poker  in  their  handa  till  it  waa  qoito 
oooled,  without  snstsininff  the  least  injury,  ^tfr 
several  experimenu  of  a  similar  nature,  the  commi*. 
sioners  expressed  their  approbation  of  the  invention, 
and  intimated  their  intention  of  trying  the  efllcacy  of 
the  flre-dreasee  in  a  few  daya  on  a  more  extended 
scale,  as  soon  as  the  neceaaary  arrangemenu  conld 
he  made  for  the  purpose.  From  what  ws  could  learn, 
it  is  the  decided  op&ion,  that  the  flre-dressea  will  be 
approTod  of  by  the  commiasionera,  and.  if  that  ahould 
be  the  caae,  it  is  intended  to  have  a  sufBcient  number 
of  dresses  at  the  different  police  atations,  to  he  in 
conataot  readineas  for  the  use  of  the  police-consubles 
in  caae  of  lire. 

iMiktr't  BOk-^lti  the  course  of  the  flve^Qd-ferty 
yeaim  after  the  flrat  publication  of  Luther*a  translation 
of  the  Bible,  it  went  through  one  hundred  and  one 
entire  editiona !  One  alone  (Canateiii)  dispooed  of 
1.070.333  copies  between  the  yeara  1715  and  1799. 

Natural  Eb^vfiir*.-'*  Who  is  It,**  said  the  iealous 
Ruler  of  the  desert,  encrosched  on  by  the  restlesa 
f*ot  of  English  adventure  -"  Who  ia  it  that  canset 
this  river  to  rise  In  the  high  mountains,  and  to  empty 
itself  into  the  ocean  ?  Who  is  it  that  oaunea.  the  loud 
winds  of  winter,  and  that  calms  them  again  In  the 
summer?  Who  is  it  that  reara  up  the  shsde  of  f hose 
lofty  forests,  snd  blssts  them  with  the  quick  light, 
ning.  at  his  pleasure  ?  'Ihe  same  Being  who  eave  to 
you  a  country  on  the  'other  side  of  the  watera.  • 
gJJe  our?  to  ua;  and  by  thia  title  we  will  defen<i 
it,"  aaid  the  Warrior,  throwing  down  hie  tomahawk 
upon  the  ground,  and  raiaing  the  ww-aound  'of  his 
SiSooI-W^  /**  Notes  re  «  a^nek  itHtmwd  ty 
Wr.  Statu  at  JJmeriti. 
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3V  Kmp  CsU00«*  /r»M.-Wh«n  th«  cvbUgM  »r« 
•tit,  leave  about  tiro  or  three  incbee  of  the  stalk,  tho 
pith  of  which  i«  to  be  hollowed  oat,  taking  care  BOt 
to  cut  or  bruise  the  rind :  tie  the  cabbagea  ap  by 
their  stalks,  and  theu  fill  the  hollow  with  water.  By 
repeating  this  daily,  they  may  be  kept  for  seTeral 
mouiha. 

Oiservanct  of  th$  Sahbmth  in  Demtrara.— At  all 
hoars  of  this  sacred  day  are  the  ears  stuoned.  and 
the  fvelings  hurt,  by  ths  sound  of  the  aoTil,  the 
deafening  noise  of  a  thousand  coopers  and  carpenters, 
plying  their  Tarioas  tools.  CoopersKes.  when  in  the 
heart  of  the  town,  are  a  grieTous  ouissnce  in  any 
ease  ;  but,  on  the  Sabbath,  there  is  something  about 
them  so  utterly  reTolting,  that  their  noise  bss  often 
sounded  in  our  ears  like  the  waspish  bnu  of  libellous 
men.  setting  at  defiance  the  dread  Majesty  of  hearen 
and  earth.— GtuoJM  CknmicU. 

Arctic  Etp€At$<m.—  iif  English  expedition  to  the 
Arctic  Pole  (saya  th^  Moniteur)  has  safely  reached 
the  67th  degree  of  north  latitude.  The  steam-boat 
has  traversed  the  most  daugeroas  seas  of  the  globe. 
But,  wishing  to  touch  at  the  coast  of  .Spitsbergen, 
she  wss  overtaken  by  a  violent  gale  of  wind,  which 
carried  away  her  maintop  mast.  An  Knglish  ves«el 
happening  to  get  among  the  ice,  and  being  therefore 
abandoned  by  its  crew,  her  mainmast  was  taken  out 
by  the  steamer,  aa  well  as  the  provisions  and  fuel 
that  were  requisite  for  eontinuing  the  voyage  to  the 
Pole. 

Antifwarimm  Di^roMry.— In  clearing  away  some 
buildings  on  the  south  side  of  Tooley-street,  nearly 
opposite  St.  Olave's  Church,  for  the  purpose  of  form- 
iiig  the  approaches  to  the  New  London  Bridge,  a 
oarioaa  Taulted  chamber  has  been  laid  open,  of  loftv 
dimenaiooa.  it  is  chirfly  constrocted  of  Kentish 
rag-stoue,  and  the  architectare  is  strictly  of  the 
Saxon  or  Anglo-lilorman  period:  boldly  tamed  semi- 
oireolar  arches  rest  apon  short  columns,  placed 
against  the  side  walla.  These  columns  have  eapitab 
pmamented,  in  the  true  Saxon  strle,  with  foar  semi- 
ciroular  compartmenu.  The  bnilding  is  aupposed  to 
be  part  of  the  ion  or  town-house  of  the  Prior  of 
JMwea,  in  Sasaex,  and  moat  certainly  have  been  coa- 
■tracted  as  early  as  the  twelfth  century. 

A  Cmriotu  Invtntien  —A  voung  man,  named  John 
emtth,  of  Beilby,  near  Pocklington,  has  constmctad 
a  very  ingenious  and  curious  piece  of  mechsnism. 
it  IS  a  snecies  of  clock-work  for  meaaoring  distances: 
the  works  are  eonuined  in  a  small  compass,  and 
fastened  to  the  middle  of  the  axle-tree  of  his  father  .'a 
waggon.  The  machine  has  two  pointeni  affixed  to  it, 
one  of  which  moves  roood  in  one  mile,  and  the  other 
in  thirty.six  miles,  'lliere  ia  also  a  hammer  which 
strikes  a  bell  at  every  revolutioa  of  the  former  lu 
face  ia  omsmentfd  with  a  painting,  representing  the 
bolar  system.  The  young  man  follows  the  sablime 
study  of  aatronomy  also.  The  contrivance  reflects 
great  credit  upon  him,  aa  he  has  had  no  mechanical 
instruction,  but  has  woriced  at  the  fisrming  bnainess 
all  his  life,  and  has  exeoated  this  machine  after  his 
daily  labour  was  done. 

CmltivmtioH  qf  Potatou.^A  French  aoldlar  plaoad 
half  a  doaen  potatoes  at  the  bottom  of  a  eaak,  apon 
•  laver  of  sand  and  fk-eah  earth,  three  or  fonr  iochea 
thick;  when  the  atalks  hsd  risen  to  a  few  inches,  he 
pent  them  down,  and  covered  them  fbor  or  five 
incbea  deep  with  the  aame  mixture.  He  continued 
this  operstion  until  the  cask  wss  full.  Six  or  seven 
months  after,  upon  emptying  the  vesael  (which  atood 
In  a  court  yard)  he  found  that  the  half  doaen  potatoes 
gad  produced  an  enormous  quantity  of  new  onea, 
from  the  portions  of  the  mother  stems  which  had 
been  successively  laid  down  and  covered.-J<wnM/ 
Mi  Coimmu  UnulUt, 

.^ffJ^Myy.— ITie  St.  Peteraburv  pspers  annoance  the 
death  of  a  man  at  Moacow,  aged  iSO  years. 
-.Jff*'*'  "^  ^/  7*«w  Lmmcncc.-U  is  intended  to 
atrike  a  medal  of  the  late  Sir  Thomaa  Uwrence,  aa 
«-«  «#.u     wriea  designed  to  perpetuate  the  great 

Bri^f  *mUinff.--U  is  sUted.  that  Waterioo  Bridge 
WM  eatimated  at  £50,000.  and  cost  nearly  £1.200.000. 
--Soathwark  Bricl«^was  estimated  at  £360/»0.  and 
h!fnSP7rir^*  9ri7pO.OOO.^Nelther  oAhesl  bridgei 
has  psid  the  original  aubscribers  one  farthing. 
•.^'Vu'—^'  "•^?'  ^M  intended  that  tithe  shonld  be 
?.^I5  *.«'?u*  *?"*''?  P*"^  <»'  *^*«  produce  of  land  culti- 
vated in  the  simplest  manner:  and  in  Italy,  to  this 
flZ:.  °5»t°'**  P*y  !i^H*  J*"'  "•  **°d«  in  cultivation, 
ev-?,  5S?.».™"T'"*Srti*'  'o^raiotr  but  a  email  part  of 
llV!^  P^"^-^  ^^»d  bronghi  into  cultivation  by  the 
•PpUcatum  of  capital  ia  never  tithed.- HWtfT 


lV§d*ffmik  Missionmrp  Society. — The  regular  income 
of  thia  aociety  for  the  year  ending  31  Rt  December,  lOCV, 
amounts  to  forty  nine  thousand  five  hundred  and 
sixty  three  pounds,  exclusive  of  a  munificent  bequest 
from  the  Iste  Mise  (iouston,  of  six  thousand  five 
hundred  pounds,  making  the  actual  receipu  of  the 
year  £56,063,  being  upwards  of  £60iX>  increase  on  the 
receipu  of  the  year.  1828,  and^£T3,000  more  than 
the  previous  year. 

To  prtvent  tht  SmoHn^  of  •  Laaiy.— Soak  th«  wick 
in  strong  vinegar,  and  dry  it  well  before  yoo  ase  it; 
it  will  then  burn  both  sweet  end  pleaaaut.  and  will 
amply  repay  the  trifling  trouble  in  preparing  it. 


ilitfrars  Kottcrs. 

3u%X  FubUshed, 

No.  14  of  the  Imperial- Octavo  and  Rojral-Qnarto 
Editions  of  the  Nstional  Portrait  Gallery,  with  Like- 
ueasec  and  Memoirs  of  Sir  Thomss  Munro,  the  £atl 
of  Verulam,  and  the  Hishop  of  Norwich. 

llie  True  Character  and  Probable  Reeulu  of 
American  Revivals,  a  Discourse,  by  the  Rev. 
J.  Blackburn,  miniatar  of  ClaremoDt  Chapal.  Pea- 
tonville. 

Illustrations  of  the  Practical  Power  of  Faiih.  in  a 
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Mtoolroftta 

mET.    JOSHUA     MARSDEir. 

(  WiiJk  m  Pmrak.) 

To  akeCch  die  memoir  of  a  living  charac- 
ter is  alwa^  a  task  of  considerable  difft- 
cnl^.  A  stranger  cannot  find  materials, 
an  enemy  will  distort  his  features,  a  friend 
will  be  suspected  of  partiality,  and,  should 
he  write  hinisdf,  be  is  in  danger  of  egotbm. 
To  descant  on  those  shades,  which,  through 
the  infirmity  of  human  nature, 'are  too 
often  blended  with  the  finest  moral  picture, 
would  wound  his  feelings ;  while  to  make 
a  too  brilliant  display  of  the  luminous 
parts,  might  awaken  jealousy  in  contem- 
pocaries,  excite  and  foster  vanity  in  the 
subiect  of  the  memoir,  and  steal  a  jewel 
from  the  down  of  Him,  to  whom  all  praise 
is  fcr  erer  doe. 

In  a  brief  memoir  we  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  trMe  all  the  **  strong  connexions 
and  nice  dependencies,"  of  the  parts  which 
kfrm  the  character  of  any  human  being ; 
much  most  remain  unknown  to  all  iMit 
Ood  and  himself.  We  cannot  unveil  the 
aicana  within ;  and  it  is  oniv  by  ^  catch- 
ing the  manners  living  as  they  rise,**  that 
we  are  enabled  to  form  an  estimate  of 
individoal  peculiarity  or  worth. 

In  writing  the  hisiory  of  great  men,  it  is 
too  modi  the  practice  of  biographers  to 
dwell  on  the  grand  and  splendid  events  of 
their  lives;  hme  *'they  drop  the  man  in 
their  aocomit,  and  vote  the  mantle  into 
fflqesty."  With  the  true  moral  state  of 
the  mind  we  are  as  little  acquainted  as 
with  those  heavenly  bodies  which  dazzle 
with  their  hntre,  and  yet  in  their  true 
nature  are  undefined,  and  but  little  known. 
It  was  a  saying  of  Maishal  Turenne,  that 
**  no  man  is  a  hero  in  the  opinion  of  his 
valet  ;**  bcnee  the  mat  mass  of  biography 
may  be  eonnderea  as  (able  amusing  fancy, 
and  not  veason  studying  truth.  Sketches 
of  pioQs  characters  were  never  more  abun- 
dant than  in  the  present  age,  which  may 
poperly  be  named  the  golden  era  of 
biography.  In  some  of  tlwse  works,  the 
tree  features  of  christian  men  and  women 
i  with  a  nice  and  discriminating 
For,  as  in  the  human  face,  Na- 
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tnre's  cunning  hand  blends  the  rose  and 
lily  in  justest  proportions,  so  in  their 
judicious  harmony  the  virtues  and  the 
graces  have  had  both  a  *^  local  habitation 
and  a  name''  in  many  of  the  excellent  ones 
of  our  own  day. 

In  the  volume  of  revelation,  tests  of 
pious  character  are  laid  down  by  a  mas- 
terly hand.  **  Men  do  not  gather  grapes 
of  thorns,  or  figs  of  thistles."  Hence,  we 
at  once  spring  from  the  premises  to  the 
conclusion,  and  infer  that  a  change  g€ 
heart  is  both  necessary  to  a  change  of  life, 
and  evidenced  by  it 

During  the  present^and  last  century, 
thousancb  have  been  the  subjects  of  this 
divine  renovation,  who  never  were  im- 
mured within  the  walls  of  a  cloister,  and 
who  never  studied  divinity  in  academic 
bowers.  Under  the  guidance  of  the  Spirit 
of  God,  men  have  thought  for  themseh-es, 
have  read  the  Bible,  and,  bursting  from  the 
darkness  of  nature,  have  become  burning 
and  shining  lights  in  the  different  vralks  of 
civil  and  social  life.  Hence,  too,  the 
church  has  been  furnished  both  for  home 
and  foreign  work,  with  hundreds  of  minis- 
ters, whom  religion  has  taken  from  the 
lowly  vale,  to  set  among  the  princes  of 
God's  people;  but  perhaps  among  those 
who  still  remain  unnoticed, 

'*  Fall  mtny  «  ffsm  of  pansl  ny  serme, 
llie  dark  oBfeUiom'd  mtm  of  ocean  bear; 
Fall  many  a  flower  to  bom  to  b1a«h  ansaen. 
And  waste  ito  swoetneat  on  Um  daaert  air." 


Of  Mr.  Marsdeii*s  progenitors  we  know 
but  little ;  but  from  this  little  we  learn  that 
he  cannot  boast  of  having  derived  his  birth 
from  ''  loins  enthroned,  or  ruleis  of  the 
earth."  From  some  sketches  of  his  early 
life,  addressed  to  his  children,  we  learn  that 
he  was  bom  at  Warrington,  December  21, 
1777.  His  fiither,  by  trade  a  dyer,  was 
then  in  humble  life,  having  expended  a 
handsome  patrimony,  or  little  family  estate. 
This,  at  fiist,  necessity  obliged  him  to  sell, 
in  order  to  defray  the  expense  of  a  law- 
suit vrith  his  two  brothers.  Tbe  residue 
vanished  by  imperoeptible  degrees,  so  that 
the  latter  part  of  his  life  was  a  daric  and 
cloudy  voyage,  which  terminated  in  tiie 
56th  year  of  his  age. 

i  p 
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At  this  period  the  subject  of  this  meoioir 
was  left  wnolly  to  the  care  of  a  widowed 
mother,  a  truly  pious  member  of  the 
Church  of  England.  This  excellent  parent 
did  all  in  her  power,  both  by  prayer 
add  iiistruction,  *'  to  rear  the  tender 
thought,  and  teach  the  young  ideas  how 
to  shoot"  heavenward.  Her  constant  soli- 
citude being  her  son's  salvation,  she  prayed 
for  him  both  late  and  early,  and  tooK  great 
pains  to  train  him  up  in  the  discipline  and 
admonition  of  the  Lord. 

He  remarks,  however,  in  the  sketches 
above  alluded  to,  that  he  paid  but  little 
attention  to  the  things  of  God,  and  was 
oRen  deeply  pained  and  galled  with  the 
obtrusive  care  which  his  pious  parent  mani- 
fested for  tlie  salvation  of  his  soul.  Yet 
his  conscience,  when  but  a  boy,  being  re- 
markably tender,  his  soul  was  often  filled 
with  remorse  and  alarm.  He  was  greatly 
terrified  when  reading  or  hearing  of  tlie 
day  of  judgment,  and  trembled  at  the  ap- 
prehension of  being  an  eternal  object  of 
the  wraUi  of  God, 

At  this  period  he  sometimes  formed 
resolutions  ot  turning  with  all  his  heart  to 
the  Lord,  but  the  strong  current  of  corrupt 
nature,  and  tiie  ill  example  of  other  boys, 
diverted  him  from  his  pious  resolves,  and 
for  a  time  his  mother's  prayers  and  tears 
seemed  of  no  avail.  God,  however,  who 
moves  in  a  mysterious  way,  did  not  over, 
look  the  many  petitions  which  she  offered 
up  in  his  behalf,  although  her  faith  and 
patience  were  put  to  the  severest  trial 
by  an  event  which,  nearly  frustrating  all  her 
hopes,  plunged  her  in  the  deepest  grief 
and  consternation. 

Instigated  by  some  of  his  thoughtless 
companions,  our  embryo  missionary  left 
the  maternal  roof,  when  about  fifteen  years 
of  age,  and  went  to  sea.  He  had  not  long 
embarked,  before  a  terrible  catastrophe 
brought  him  both  to  his  knees  and  to  his 
prayers;  and  serious  reflections  on  his 
sin  and  danger,  awakened  all  the  good 
impressions  which  were  fast  dying  away 
for  want  of  favourable  external  agents. 

The  ship  in  which  he  sailed,  overtaken 
by  a  violent  tempest,  struck  upon  a  rock, 
and  was  finally  wrecked,  and  himself  and 
others  were  just  saved,  as  by  the  skin  of 
their  teeth,  from  an  ocean  grave.  Durincr 
that  terrible  night,  the  agonies  of  his  mind 
were  indescribable,  and  he  thought,  while 
the  leaky  vessel  was  wallowing  among  the 
broken  waves,  that  every  lurch  she  gave 
might  plunge  him  into  a  deeper  abyss  than 
even  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 

When  rescued  from  the  wreck,  he  took 
a  passage  for  his  native  land,  hoping  to 


return  home,  and,  under  the  maternal  roof, 
to  improve  the  providential  deliverance, 
and  put  away  all  his  sins.  But,  alas !  on 
landing  in  the  west  of  England,  destitute 
both  of  money  and  clothes  to  pursue  bis 
journey,  he  was  persuaded  to  venture  again 
on  the  perilous  deep,  and,  after  sending  a 
very  penitent  letter  to  his  .mother,  he  once 
more  embarked,  on  what  was  to  him  a 
scene  bodi  of  danger  and  providential 
escapes. 

Before  many  months  had  elapsed,  he 
was  again  cast  away;  thus  the  hand  of 
God  seemed  to  pursue  the  wayward  boy;, 
and  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  prayers 
of  his  mother  were  co-operating  with  the 
providence  of  God,  in  bringing  about  that 
result  which  distinguished  his  Siiure  life. 

In  the  year  1794,  being  then  about 
seventeen,  a  chain  of  providential  circum- 
stances led  him  into  a  situation,  where  he 
had  an  opportunity  of  hearing  the  Wes- 
leyan  ministers,  by  one  of  whom  he  was 
deeply  convinced  of  the  sin  and  danger  of 
fighting  against  God.  Tlie  light  of  truth 
shone  upon  his  mind,  and  he  became 
deeply  impressed  with  the  vast  importance 
and  necessity  of  devoting  himself  to  God. 
Under  this  impression  he  abandoned  his 
former  habits,  became  truly  serious, 
searched  the  scriptures  frequently  upon 
his  knees,  fiuted,  prayed,  wept  in  secret' 
places,  feeling  the  ourden  of  a  guilty  con- 
science, and  groaning  under  an  awful  sense 
of  the  depravity  of  his  nature,  and  the 
holiness,  majesty,  and  displeasure  of  God. 
It  was  not  long,  however,  before  he  found 
that  pearl  of  great  price,  the  forgiveness  of 
sin  and  true  peace  of  mind,  which  are  at 
once  both  the  evidence  of  pardon  and  the 
pledge  and  earnest  of  future  holiness,  as 
stated  at  large  in  his  *<  Sketches  of  eariy 
Life." 

The  cultivation  of  his  mind  soon 
becoming  an  object  of  intense  interest, 
he  read  and  studied  night  and  day,  fre- 
quently spending  the  time  allotted  for 
sleep  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  and, 
that  he  might  have  money  for  books,  he 
frequently  abridged  himself  in  the  neces- 
tory  article  of  food. 

At  the  age  of  twenty,  with  much  fear 
and  trembling,  and  under  a  deep  sense  of 
his  insufficiency,  he  was  persuaded  to 
occupy  a  pulpit  in  a  country  place,  after 
which  he  was  fi'equeptly  importuned  to 
preach  in  the  surrounding  villages,  and 
af\er  a  competent  time  spent  as  a  vilbge 
or  local  preacher,  an  ardent  solicitude  for 
the  salvati«i  of  souls  led  him  to  desire  a 
larger  sphere.  The  work  of  missions  lyin^ 
near  his  heart,  he  longed  to  be  employed 
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OQ  a  foieigD  statioo,  and  as  an  opening  of 
nrovideDoe  &voured  his  wishes,  ne  cbeer- 
biUy  ofiered  lumself  as  a  candidate  for 
any  depaitment  to  which  be  might  be 
appointed. 

At  this  time  the  Wesleyan  missions  were 
bat  in  their  tniancy.  11)ey  had  then  no 
Hatioos  onder  their  care,  but  British  Ame- 
rica, and  the  West  India  Islands.  The 
United  Stales,  to  which  they  had  formerly 
sent  several  missionaries,  had  become  a 
sepaiate  and  distinct  branch  of  the  great 
Wesleyan  family,  cat  off  from  the  native 
stodL,  and  planted  amid  the  vast  forests  of 
the  new  world.  Tliirty  missionaries  only 
were  emj^ved  in  the  two  stations  above 
named,  and  these  were  placed  by  the 
Cooferenoe  under  tlie  general  superin- 
tendence of  that  truly  ardent  friend  of 
missionsy  Dr.  Thomas  Coke.  Since  that 
period,  the  progress  of  the  foreign  work 
with  this  large  body  of  British  Christians, 
has  ^  grown  with  their  growth,  and 
stieogtbened  with  their  strength,"  as  may 
be  peioeived    from   the   following  state- 


In  the  vear  1769,  Richard  Boardman 
and  Joseph  Pilmore  were  sent  to  America. 
Dtese  primitive  Wesleyan  missionaries 
were  the  germ  of  that  great  tree,  which 
having  spread  its  brandies  over  the  four 
quarters  of  our  globe,  bids  fair,  by  the 
divine  blessing,  to  make  the  Redeemer's 
way  known  upon  earth,  and  his  saving 
health  among  all  nations.  The  following 
is  the  graduated  scale  of  tlieir  progress  in 


In  the  year  1769,  tiiey  had  only  two 
^isBonaries,  as  mentioned  above;  in  1770 
they  had  four;  in  1773  they  had  eight; 
and  in  1775  they  had  eleven.  At  this 
time  the  colonies,  now  called  the  United 
States,  were  separated  from  the  parent 
coontiy  ;  hence,  several  of  the  missionaries 
returned  home,  and  the  Conference  directed 
its  attention  to  the  degraded  negroes  of  the 
West  Indies.  In  1784,  they  had  five 
missioaaries  in  these  colonies;  in  1786 
they  had  nine  ;  in  the  year  1 787,  eleven ; 
in  1789,  twelve;  in  1790,  nineteen;  in 
1791,  twenty-one;  in  1793,  twenty-three; 
in  1794,  twenty-seven;  in  1797,  thirty- 
one;  in  1808,  thirty-seven;  in  1809, 
ibcty-two;  in  1810,  fifty-four;  in  1825, 
one  hundred  and  sixty;  and  in  1830,  one 
hnndred  and  seventy-five. 

In  the  year  1800,  Mr.  Marsden  being 
then  twenty,  three  years  of  age,  was  ap- 
pointed to  officiate  as  a  foreign  missionaiy, 
and  sailed  accordingly,  to  erect  the  standard 
of  the  cross  in  Nova  Scotia  and  New 
Bruns^k. 


Our  extracts  will  now  be  chiefly  taken 
from  the  published  narrative  of  his  mission, 
a  work,  which  on  a  former  occasion,  we 
have  honourably  noticed  in  our  review 
department. 

The  above  provinces,  when  Mr.  Marsden 
and  his  colleagues  arrived,  were  greatly 
in  want  of  ministerial  aid.  The  Rev. 
W.  Black  was  the  only  British  missionaiy 
throughout  this  vast  territory.  There  were, 
however,  several  preachers  from  the  United 
States,  whom  Bisnop  Ashbury,  at  the  soli- 
citation of  Dr.  Coke,  had  sent,  till  British 
missionaries  could  be  appointed.  On 
these  shores,  tiie  subject  of  this  memoir 
commenced  his  early  mission,  as  he  him- 
self expresses  it  elsewhere,  <'with  little 
experience  in  the  ministry,  young  in  the 
school  of  grace,  and  but  slightly  nimished 
with  knowledge  for  so  great  a  work." 

It  has  been  remarked  by  Luther,  tliat 
three  things  are  necessary  to  form  a 
minister — Mictions,  temptations,  and  the 
Bible.  With  the  two  former  he  had  soon 
an  intimate  acc|uaintance,  and  the  latter 
in  conjunction  with  retirement  in  the  woods, 
and  Christ  and  prayer,  were  his  only 
sources  of  consoUtion. 

At  that  period  the  Wesleyan  body  found 
it  difficult  to  obtain  suitable  missionaries ; 
hence,  in  some  cases  raw  recruits,  rather 
than  able  veterans,  were  sent  into  the  field; 
but  in  the  weakness  of  the  instruments  the 
power  of  God  was  more  eminently  disx 
played. 

These  provinces  consist  chiefly  of  forest 
country,  interspersed  with  large  bays, 
rivers,  and  lakes,  at  that  time  but  thinly 
peopled,  the  settlements  far  asunder,  with 
bad  roads,  and  sometimes  none  except 
blazed  trees,  and  subject  to  the  ravages  of 
an  intensely  cold  winter,  of  five  or  six 
montlis'  duration.  Here  our  young  mis- 
sionary prosecuted  his  labours  under  the 
pressure  of  surprising  difficulties,  as  may 
be  inferred  from  his  letters  in  the  Wesleyan 
Magazine,  vols,  for  1806  and  1807. 

Having  no  models  of  ministerial  excel- 
lence on  which  to  form  himself,  he  had  to 
make  his  own  path,  in  humble  dependence 
on  the  wise  teaching  of  tliat  Spirit  who 
giveth  understanding  by  shining  inward, 
and  irradiating  the  mind,  unlocking  the 
cabinet  of  truUi,  and  unsealing  the  sacred 
book  to  the  humble  inquirer  after  the 
mind  of  God.  His  labours  in  those  dis- 
tant forests,  during  a  period  of  nearly 
eight  years,  were  crowned  by  the  Lord  of 
the  harvest  with  various  success,  many 
instances  of  which  roiglit  be  adduced,  did 
our  limits  permit ;  one,  however,  we  may 
be  allowed  to  notice. 
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In  the  city  of  St.  John,  fab  mioistiv  was 
attended  with  a  remaikaUe  revival  of  reli* 
gion;  and  about  one  hundred  membe»^ 
ehiefly  young  people,  were  added  to  the 
Mission  church.  In  consequeooe  of  this 
•evival  he  was  enabled,  without  any  assist- 
ance from  home,  to  raise  in  that  city  one 
of  the  most  spacious  chapeb  in  all  British 
North  America. 

During  his  mission  ii»  this  pait  of  Ame- 
tica^  he  Srmed  the  social  and  sacred  union, 
which  has  been  to  both  a  source  of  much 
comfort  to  the  present  hour,  and  we  ardently 
hope  will  continue  to  be  so  to  the  end  of 
their  pilgrimage. 

In  the  year  1608,  we  find  Mr.  Marsden 
removed  to  the  Bermudas,  or  Somer*s 
Islands,  where  a  series  of  triab  awaited 
him,  which  he  has  veiy  feelingly  described 
in  his  *<  Nanalive  of  a  Mission.*^  Of  these 
islands  he  has  given  a  poetical  description, 
in  an  epistle  to  Doctor  Coke,  published  in 
that  gentleman's  History  of  the  West 
Indies. 

Here,  at  his  first  landing,  in  the  spring 
of  1808,  he  met  with  much  opposition 
from  those  in  power,  chiefly  the  military, 
and  also  from  many  of  the  inhabitants. 
They  were  extremely  sensitive  upon  the 
subject  of  interfering  with  the  negroes  and 
people  of  colour;  hence  his  predecessor 
had  been  imprisoned,  banishea  from  the 
Islands,  and  lined  £50 ;  but  this  sum  was 
afterwards  refunded  by  the  Dtike  of  Fort^ 
land,  the  then  secretary  of  state.  For 
many  interesting  particulars  connected  with 
this  mission,  we  must  refer  to  Mr.  Mars- 
den's  «  Narrative." 

The  slave-holding  system  being  fhll  of 
suspicion,  jealousy,  and  distrust,  the  utmost 
caution  was  found  to  be  necessary.  He 
who  preaches  to  the  poor  negroes  must  be 
full  of  eyes,  within  and  wiSiout,  that  he 
give  no  just  cause  of  offence  to  their  sensi- 
tive owners.  On  these  trying  occasions 
Mr.  Marsden's  constant  refuge  was  a  throne 
of  grace,  while  the  consciousness  cf  his 
•WB  integrity  made  him  fearless  of  man. 
**  It  wM  his  toumi  Imlwttkof  dsftaM» 
S«m  to  prawrre  hit  c 
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For  a  season  he  was  watched  with  great 
jealousy  and  suspicion ;  and,  on  one  occa- 
sion, a  spy  being  employed,  who  gave  a 
distorted  account  of  seme  of  his  sermons, 
he  had  to  vindicate  his  conduct  before  the 
president  of  the  council.  Several  interest- 
mg  letters,  in  the  Wesleyan  Magazine  for 
the  years  1808,  1809,  and  1810,  indicate, 
however,  that  even  at  this  time  he  had 
presages  of  better  days,  and  some  encou- 
ragement amidst  tlie  difficuhies  with  which 
he  was  surrounded. 


•0  »«^#«#^#«W«#^##^^«l#l#-»*  » 

It  was,  we  believe,  during  tfieae  triab, 
Aiat  Mr.  Marsden  penned  some  of  thoee 
touching  little  poems  found  in  hb  **Amose^ 
nents  of  a  Mission,"  a  worii  which,  having 
passed  through  a  second  edition,,  has  bees 
some  time  out  of  print*  He  however 
bbowed  on  amidst  evil  and  good  report^ 
and,  through  the  blessing  of  God  upoo  hb 
endeavours,  finally  succeeded  in  establish- 
ing the  missioB  on  these  beautifol  qpois  of 
the  ocean,  or,  as  Moore  calb  them, 

'« Hi«M  )mlf  Iilctt  o'«r  the  omm  throva, 
lite  itadft  of  eoMimld  M  a  iUtw  MHM.** 

At  the  end  of  three  years  a  spacious 
chapel  was  erected  at  Hamilton,  in  the 
centre  of  one  of  the  largest  of  the  islands 
and  now,  after  several  years  of  difficttlty,^ 
in  which  both  his  faith  and  patience  had 
been  tried  in  the  extreme,  be  began  to 
enjoy  a  respite  of  comparative  honor  and 
repose.  Many  of  the  respectable  in* 
habitants  attended  the  diapel,  and  from 
time  to  time  invited  him  to  their  houses,. 
greatly  approving  of  his  labours,  and  ahow^ 
ing  him  many  unequivocal  marks  of  their 
esteem.  Among  the  negroes  and  free  pei^ 
sons  of  colour  much  inquiry  upon  religious 
subjects  was  excited,  and  he  had  more  than 
one  hundred  of  them  under  his  immediate 
pastoral  care,  the  larger  number  of  whoB» 
evmced  much  spiritual  illuminatioii,  and 
all  of  them  having  been  collected  together 
by  his  ministry,  owned  him  in  the  r^atioo 
of  a  spiritual  father,  and  felt  toward  him 
the  veneration  of  children.  T^us  he  had,. 
during  four  years*^  residence,  lived  down 
prejudice  and  opposition.  He  had  8oe& 
the  hearts  of  even  persecutors  turned  as- 
the  rivers  m  the  south,  the  crooked  patK 
had  become  stnight,  and  the  rough  places 
smooth. 

Of  this  mission,  says  the  venerable 
Doctor  Coke,  in  his  History  of  the  West 
Indies,  vol.  iii.  p.  260,  **  Although  Mr. 
Stevenson  was  made  the  blessed  instru- 
ment of  introducing  the  sound  of  the 
gospel,  as  taught  by  us,  into  Bermuda,  yet 
Mr.  Marsden  must  be  considered  as  the 
spiritual  father  of  the  litUe  church  in  those 
Islands.*^ 

In  the  year  1812,  at  his  own  request, 
Mr.  Marsden  was  succeeded  by  another 
Missionary ;  and  as  his  wife  had  been  some 
time  on  the  continent  of  America  on  ac- 
count of  her  health,  he  embarked  for  New 
York.  There  unforeseen  difficulties  awaited 
him ;  an  embargo  was  laid  upon  the  ship- 
ping; and  this,  with  otfier  hindrances,  pre. 
vented  his  return  to  England,  till,  war  being 
declared,  his  design  was  fbr  a  tine  frus- 
trated altogether. 

At  tiie  commencement  of  hostilities,  he 
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wai,  villi  nuoiy  othen  in  similar  ciraum- 
stuioasy  obliged  to  tuireiider  hims^  a 
pmoaer  of  war.  He  wae  however  allowed 
10  be  at  bulge,  a  respectable  merchant  hav- 
ing become  a  TOiiclier  for  his  quiet  and 
peaceable  bdiavioQr.    Tbe  kindness  of  the 


an  bishops,  who  at  the 
felt  for  bis  sitnatiooy  gave  him  a  station  in 
New  Yoiky  where,  although  in  the  midst  of 
war,  be  had  full  liberty  to  pumue  his 
frvonrite  woik  of  preaching  the  doctrines 
of  the  cross.  Of  the  American  character 
and  nation  he  speaks  with  great  tenderness 
and  esteem,  6ut  thinks  that  the  inhabitants 
of  New  Yoik  bear  a  more  striking  resem- 
blance to  the  English  than  those  of  any 
other  city. 

During  his  residence  in  the  United 
Stales,  Mr.  Manden,  visiting  some  of  the 
principal  cities,  and  many  parts  of  the 
interior  of  the  Union,  was  fiivoured  with 
the  opportunity  of  preaching  in  churches 
of  difimnt  denominatioos.  He  also  visited 
the  lake  country,  of  whidi,  in  his  nana- 
tire,  there  are  some  interesting  notices. 
In  this  tour  he  passed  through  Albany, 
Scfaeneodady,  Utica,  Senecca,  Oneida, 
Geneva,  Canandariqua,  and  Bloomfield, 
with  many  other  places  in  that  great  wes- 
tern territoiy,  where  population  was  begin- 
ning to  swarm,  and  where  arts,  commerce, 
and  agriculture,  were  turning  the  wilderness 
into  a  fimitlttl  field.  In  Utica,  at  the  head 
of  the  Mohawk  river,  he  preached  to  a 
detachment  of  General  Brown's  army, 
then  marching  to  engage  in  deadly  conflict 
the  British  troops,  under  General  Drum- 
mood. 

Being  within  seventy  miles  of  the  Falls 
of  Niagara,  he  much  wished  to  see  that 
itopendous  vronder  of  nature,  but  the  «rhole 
oeighboarhood  was  the  seat  of  war,  and 
prudence  forbade  the  attempt  While  on 
the  borders  of  Lake  Ontario,  he  visited  the 
Gennesaee  Fails,  .and  on  the  cataracts  of  that 
river,  and  the  romantic  and  sublime  gran- 
deur of  those  inland  oceans,  the  lakes,  he 
has  made  some  striking  remarics*  His 
observations  on  this  great  western  empire 
neitfaer  discredit  his  ondour,  nor  impoush 
his  liberality. 

Of  the  American  camp  meetings,  so 
httle  understood  in  this  country,  he  has 
drawn  a  very  animated  picture  in  his 
poem  called  **  Forest  Musings.''  Respeot- 
ing  the  gigantic  features  of  transatlantic 
scenery,!^  has  furnished  some  lew  notices; 
but  as  his  great  object  in  tmTdling  was 
not  amusement  or  pleasure,  but  the  good 
of  souls,  he  was  more  intent  on  preaching 
the  glorioos  gospel,  than  in  selecting  the 
heaiOies  of  natural  history.     During  tltis 


journey,  he  scattered  over  a  rout  of  about 
one  thousand  miles  the  seed  of  eternal  life. 
From  many  observations^  it  is  obvlons 
that  he  thinks  the  extensive  latitude  on 
rdigious  subjects,  given  by  the  American 
government,  more  favourable  than  other- 
wise  to  the  prosperity  of  the  kii^om  of 
Christ,  although  there  maj  be  some  draw- 
backs. 

To  slaveiy,  both  in  America  and  the 
West  Indies,  Mr.  Marsdeu  is  a  decided 
enemy.  In  his  little  work  the  *' Amuse* 
ments  of  a  Mission,''  wveral  of  the  poems, 
which  are  sacred  to  freedom  and  bums* 
nity,  contain  touching  details  of  the 
wickedness  and  cruelty  attendant  on 
slavery.  Many  other  incidents  tiutt 
occurred  during  his  wanderings  have  called 
forth  his  muse,  the  character  of  which  is 
*^  chaste  simplicity." 

As  an  Englishman  possessing  the  true 
amor  patrise,  Mr.  M.  felt,  while  in  Ame- 
rica, his  soul  pained  and  grieved  with  the 
every-day  reports  of  success,  gained  by  the 
Americans  over  his  ovm  countrymen,  of 
the  humiliation  of  our  flag  in  several 
instances  by  a  superior  naval  force,  and 
the  petty  and  vexatious  numner  in  which 
the  war  was  prosecuted  by  both  the  hostile 
parties. 

He  was  on  his  journey  to  Washington, 
when  General  Ross  landed  in  the  Potow* 
mack,  and  vritnessed  in  Philadelphia,  the 
universal  consternation  at  the  taking  of  the 
city  of  Washington,  and  burning  the 
capital  with  all  its  beautiful  models  of 
American  art  and  industry. 

Respecting  the  nature  and  economy 
of  the  Wesleyan  episcopal  connexion, 
Mr.  Marsden  made  some  judicious  re- 
marks on  the  spot.  The  freedom  of  the 
American  government  from  intolerance 
and  persecution,  the  equal  privileges  of  all 
religious  bodies,  and  the  general  harmoiqr 
prevailing  among  the  whole,  are  in  his 
opinion  some  of  the  most  pleasing  features 
of  that  vast  country ;  but  for  a  more  de- 
tailed account  of  the  state  of  religion,  the 
subject  of  emigration,  and  several  other 
topics,  we  roust  refer  to  his  narrative,  a 
work  on  which  the  reviewer  of  it  in  this 
Magaxine,  obaenres  as  follows,  **  We  haTe 
been  much  gratified  with  the  perasai^ 
and  we  venture  to  affirm,  that  eveiy  one 
who  is  pleased  with  missionary  accounts, 
will  find  in  the  volume,  much  to  amuse 
his  fancy,  but  more  to  enlighten  his  under, 
standing,  and  to  interest  the  best  feelings  of 
his  heart.'' 

In  the  year  1814,  Mr.  M.  having 
with  difficulty,  obtained  a  passport  fnmi 
the  American  goveroment,  returned  to  his 
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native  land,  where  for  fleveral  yean  he  has 
been  engaged  in  preaching  the  gospel. 
He  has  nevertheless  found  intervals  amid 
his  active  laboun  to  write  several  liule 
works,  both  in  poetry  and  prose,  which 
have  been  well  received  by  the  public. 
In  poetry,  the  principal  are  *'  Amusements 
of  a  Mission,"  <<  Forest  Musings,"  <<The 
Evangelical  Minstrel,"  '*Dnes  en  the 
Death  of  Doctor  Coke,''  <<The  Conference, 
aPoem,"'<'nie  Backslider,"  &C.&C.  Seve- 
ral of  these  have  favourably  passed  the 
ordeal  in  the  journals  of  the  time.  In 
prose  he  has  published  the  *'  Narrative  of 
a  Mission,"  also,  <<  Sketches  of  Early  Life 
addressed  to  his  Children."  This  latter 
has  passed  tliroiigh  a  third  edition ;  and  it 
is  but  justice  to  say,  in  the  language  of  a 
respectable  publication,  the  editor  of 
which  belongs  to  a  different  denomination 
of  Christians,  ''that  a  vein  of  cheerful  piety 
runs  through  both  his  poetry  and  his 
prose." 

To  the  Imperial  Magazine  Mr.  M.  has 
been  a  constant  and  welcome  contributor, 
as  well  as  to  several  other  periodicals  of  the 
day.  Our  pages  have  often  been  embel- 
lished with  the  flowera  of  his  poetical  gar- 
den ;  and  we  are  happy  to  say,  that  his 
intervals  of  study  ana  labour  are  thus 
devoted  to  serious  subjects,  and  twined  in 
simple  wreaths  round  the  cross  of  his 
divine  Master. 

Poetry  with  him  is  not  a  labour,  but 
a  mere  innocent  relaxation  firora  severe 
duties.  Hius,  when  sitting  in  the  bosom  of 
his  fiimily,  or  returning  from  the  villages 
where  he  has  been  dispensing  the  word  of 
life,  he  delights  to  hold  short  but  pleasant 
communion  with  the  nymphs  of  Parnassus, 
ttt  the  evangelical  strain  of  his  verses  suf- 
ficiently evinces.  There  are  a  few  excep- 
tions of  playfulness,  which  are  nevertheless 
innocent ;  but  we  have  not  discovered,  in 
any  efiiision  of  his  muse, 

"     '  One  immoral,  one  eorraptcd  thonglit, 

On«  liM  which  dying  he  woald  with  to  blot." 

We  have  good  authority  for  stating  that 
bis  interviews  with  tlie  muses  are  seldom 
courted,  but  frequently  obtruded  upon  him ; 
and  vre  could  mention  high  and  numerous 
authorities  in  which  the  gravest  ministers 
bave  made  poetiy  the  golden  link  connect- 
ing their  severer  studies  and  labours. 
What  Mr.  M.  writes  is  on  the  impulse  of 
the  moment,  or  from  some  incident  that 
has  occurred  in  reading,  writing,  or  passing 
events. 

Mr.  M.  is  fifty- two  years  of  age,  thirty 
of  vrhich  have  been  spent  ia  the  active 
duties  of  a  foreign  mission,  and  the  labo- 
rious work  of  the  ministry  at  home.    Of 


his  studies,  talents,  and  uaefuJness,  we  have 
left  ourselves  no  further  room  to  speak. 
He  is  still  regularly  employed  in  the  IxxdV 
vineyard, 

"  AmbitioM  not  to  eUse  or  to  esed. 
Bot  to  treitf  jnetly  vrhM  be  loves  ao  well.** 

We  wish  him  many  yean  of  prosperity 
and  comfort,  and  trust  he  vrill  finally  be 
added  to  that  list  of  worthies,  who,  tumii^ 
many  to  r^teouaness,  shine  as  the  brighu 
ness  of  the  firmament  and  as  the  stars,  for 
ever  and  ever. 
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(Concluded  from  col,  513.) 

ni.  BarrennesM  of  soul. 
It  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  hear  such 
persons  complain  of  their  want  of  enjoy- 
ment at  the  means  of  grace,  or  of  intoial 
dissatisfiiction  and  uneasiness.  Something 
like  surprise  or  astonishment  is  firequeDtly 
expressed,  that  such  should  be  tkeir  expe- 
rience. In  order  to  solve  this  moral 
problem  satisfactorily  to  their  own  minds, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  screen  themselves 
finom  the  degrading  suspicion  of  '^fiilse 
professors,*'  they  ungenerously  impeach 
the  character  of  some  individual,  from 
whom  they  have  received  either  a  real  or 
supposed  injuiy;— -or,  perhaps,  offence  has 
been  given  by  the  improper  conduct  xsi 
others,  and  to  unite  with  stick  would  be 
to  disregard,  their  own  character;  for, 
superciliously  careful,  like  the  ancient 
Pharisees,  to  avoid  tlie  contaminating 
touch  of  penitent  publicans,  they  stand  at 
the  utmost  distance  firom  them; — or  per- 
adventure,  the  minister  himself  is  not,  as 
formeriy,  lively,  and  animated,  and  clear  in 
his  addresses  I---N0  holy  communion  with 
God,  or  spiritual  delight  in  his  service,  is 
enjoyed  by  such;  the  inward  witness  of 
the  Spirit,  and  rich  consolations  of  the 
gospel,  never  cheer  and  animate  their 
hearts;  the  declaration  of  the  apostle, 
^  Christ  in  you,  the  hope  of  glory,"  or  the 
longing  aspirations  of  the  royal  psalmist, 
^  O  that  I  had  wings  like  a  dove  I  then 
would  I  flee  away,  and  be  at  rest,"  to 
them  are  strange  tilings,  and  alike  un- 
known. 

IV.  Offence  at  the  faithful  minitters  of 
the  gospely  and  whoever  may  reprove  or 
admonish  them. 

The  ministry  of  the  gospel,  while  it 
possesses  the  charms  of  novrlt^p  or  die 
attractions  of  oratorical  embellishment  and 
human  accompaniments,  may  indeed  be 
borne,  but  the  faithful  and  unadulterated 
word  of  truth  becomes  offensi%'e,  and  be 
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whose  painful  office  it  is  to  publish  to 
sadi  ^  all  the  words  of  this  Ufe/^  is  viewed 
as  an  enemy,  because  he  tells  them  the 
troth.  la  such  a  situation  was  Paul 
placed,  in  reference  to  the  Galatians,  of 
whom,  at  his  first  ^ing  among  them,  he 
declares^  that  '^if  it  had  been  possible, 
they  would  have  plucked  out  their  own 
eyes,  and  have  given  them  unto  him/' 
Such  say,  ''prophesy  unto  us  smooth 
ifatngs,"  and  at  the  exposure  of  their 
refuges  of  Jies,  like  Ahab,  who  spoke  con- 
cerning the  prophet  Micaiah  to  Jehosha- 
phat,  they  exclaim,  *<  Did  I  not  tell  thee 
be  would  prophesy  no  good  concerning 
roe,  but  evi). '  It  b  true  they  do  not 
poaMSs  the  power  to  inflict  similar  cor- 
poreal punishment  upon  their  minister, 
as  Zedekiah  did  upon  Micaiah,  by  smiting 
them  upon  the  cheek,  or  to  command,  with 
the  impious  king,  ''Put  this  fellow  in 
prison/  yet  they  strive  to  cause  him  to 
t)e  fed  with  the  bread  of  affliction  and  tlie 
Hater  of  affliction,  or  they  hear  him  no 
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V.  Apostacy  from  the  profession  of 
religion. 

The  instances  which  might  be  adduced, 
of  those  who  once  made  a  high  profession 
of  religion,  abandoning  it  altogether,  are 
unhappily  but  too  numerous;  and  these 
have  generally  afterwards  become  the  most 
bitter  opposers  of  the  truth  they  once 
espoused.  Concerning  such  as  these,  the 
apostle  affirms,  "It  had  been  better  for 
them  not  to  have  known  the  way  of  righ- 
teousoess,  than,  after  they  had  known  it, 
to  turn  from  the  holy  commandment 
delivered  unto  them.  But  it  s  happened 
onto  them  according  to  the  true  proverb. 
The  dog  is  tamed  to  his  own  vomit  again ; 
and  the  sow  that  was  washed,  to  her  wal- 
bwing  in  the  mire.*' 

It  is  true,  indeed,  that  such  retrograde 
motions  have  been  secret  and  almost  im- 
perceptible. '  Those  characters  of  whom 
John  speakSy  had  made  much  profession 
of  piety,  although  he  declares,  '*they  went 
out  from  us,  but  they  were  not  of  us.'' 
Ihe  five  foolish  virgins  were  of  the  same 
description;  these,  under  the  influence  of 
•elf-deception,  followed  the  other  virgins 
even  to  the  door  of  the  guest-chamber, 
crying,  ^Lord,  Lord,  open  to  us;"  but 
it  was  answered  fiom  within,  "  Verily,  1 
ny  unto  you,  I  know  you  not."  Judasy 
simon  Magutf  and  Demoi  were  once 
found  profinBing  themselves  the  servants 
of  Goa;  Julian  the  apostate,  Francis 
Spiroy  and  others  of  later  days,  did  also 
once  pteibly  conceive  themselves  to  be 
the  belts  oC  salvation^  although  afterwards 


they  were  found  among  the  number  of 
those  who  "draw  bade  to  perdition." 
It  has  been  justly  observed  by  a  living' 
author  of  repute,  ''that  the  way  of  duty  is 
difficult,  vrhile  the  way  of  sin  is  easy;" 
and  a  late  learned  prelate  of  the  establish, 
ment  of  our  country,  (Jeremy  Taylor,) 
speaking  on  this  subject  with  awful  cor* 
rectness,  observes,  "  Viet  is  first  pleasing  ; 
then  easy:  then  delightful ;  then  habitual; 
then  confirmed;  then  the  man  is  impe» 
nitent;  then  he  is  obstinate;  then  he 
resolves  never  to  repent;  and  then-^he 
is  damned  a  r 

If  such  persons  escape  the  horrors  of  an 
awakeped  conscience  on  a  dying  pillow, 
and  enter  the  eternal  world  enwnipt  in  the 
same  fatal  self-delusion,  an  eternity  of 
misery  will  at  once  burst  upon  their  souls ; 
while  from  the  illuminating  blaze  of  Je- 
hovah's purity,  they,  when  too  late,  will 
discover,  and  feel,  the  dreadful  conse* 
quences  of  disregarding  the  exhortation, 
"Take  heed  to  yourselves^  that  your  heart 
be  not  deceived."  Then  too  they  will 
possess  much  awful  experience  of  the  truth 
of  the  declaration,  "Except  a  man  be 
bom  again,  he  cannot  see  the  kingdom  of 
God." 

Fourthly,  The  Cure  of  religious  self 
deception. 

It  the  consequences  arising  from  the 
subject  now  under  consideration,  are  of 
the  kind  which  has  been  noticed,  and  lead 
to  the  termination  stated,  surely  nothing 
bears  any  comparison  with  the  importance 
of  the  knowledge  and  application  of  its 
antidote  or  cure.  It  Is  a  case  which  the 
grace  of  God  alorfe  can  reach ;  but  it  is 
not  beyond  that  grace.  There  are  means 
furnished  by  the  kind  Physician  of  souls, 
and  no  obstacles  exist  to  our  availing 
ourselves  of  them,  excepting  such  as  are 
found  in  ourselves.  • 

1 .  Fersonal  examination. 

The  necessity  of  this  must  be  strikingly 
obvious,  even  on  natural  principles.  We 
are  constantly  disposed  to  "think  more 
highly  of  ourselves  than  we  ought  to 
think,"  and  favourable  opinions  are  too 
generally  formed  by  the  comparisons  which 
we  institute  betwixt  ourselves  and  others, 
instead  of  be'mg  founded  upon  our  inward 
character,  by  the  word  of  Giod. 

He  who  lives  without  self-examination 
is  like  an  ignorant  merchant,  who  trades 
from  year  to  year  without  ever  inspecting 
his  accounts,  the  probable  consequence  of 
which  is,  a  state  of  total  and  unexpected 
bankruptcy.  The  effects  arising  from  such 
omission,  are  the  same  to  all  now,  as  they 
were  to  the  church  of  Laodicea  of  oldy-7> 
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k  conception  of  being  <'  rich  and  increased 
in  gooouh  and  having  need  of  nothing, 
whil«  they  axB  wretched,  and  miserable, 
and  poor,  and  blind,  and  naked.**  The 
duty  and  adoantage$  of  the  exercise  now 
recommended,  may  be  fiiirly  aigued,  from 
the  repeated  references  to  it  in  the  Holy 
Scriptures.  Paul  especially  exhorted  the 
Cormthians  with  mucn  fervour,  '<  Examine 
yourselves  whether  ye  be  in  the  feith; 
prove  your  own  selves.''  To  the  Galalians 
he  wrote,  **  Let  every  man  prove  his  own 
work,  and  then  shall  he  have  rejoicing  in 
himself,  and  not  in  another.'*  Personal 
examination  is  generally  a  painJuL  work, 
but  it  is  ever  a  iahUary  one.  If  at  all 
times  its  results  are  not  equally  satisfactoiy 
with  our  wishes,  they  at  least  tend  to 
quicken  us  in  our  heavenly  career.  By  it 
we  shall  detect  our  felse  hopes  and 
dependences ;  we  shall  ascertain  the  nature 
of  our  feith  by  its  purifying  effects,  and  be 
led  with  Paul,  whatever  may  be  our 
Experience,  to  forget  **  those  things  which 
are  behind,  and,  reaching  forth  unto  those 
things  which  are  before,  to  press  towards 
the  mark  for  the  prize  of  our  high  calling 
«f  God  in  Christ  Jesus.'' 

"2.  The  cultivation  efan  habitual  seme 
(0f  the  pouibUity  of  deceiving  ounelveSy 
together  with  it»  awful  consequencet, 

A  sense  of  danger  ever  leads  to  the 
exerciK  of  caution,  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  who  is  self-confidently  secure, 
nishes  on  headlong,  until  some  yawning 
chasm  receives  him,  or  some  unexpected 
precipice  becomes  his  rain.  Solomon  has 
justly  remarked, — that  *'  the  prosperity  of 
fools  shall  destroy  them  ;*'  while,  **  a  pru- 
dent or  wise  man  foreseeth  the  evil,  and 
avoideth  it  by  hiding  himself.'' 

Danger  is  never  nearer  than  when  we 
think  oonelves  perfectly  secure;  then, 
while  we  cry,  ''  Peace,  peace,  lo  1  sudden 
destruction  cometh."  A  deep  experi- 
mental sense  of  the  awfully  depraved  state 
of  human  nature,  the  pernicious  influence 
of  sensible  or  worldly  things,  and  the 
subtilty  and  malice  of  Satan,  will  have  a 
happy  tendency  powerfully  to  impress  our 
minds,  and,  making  us  conscious  of  danger, 
lead  us  witfi  David  to  exclaim,  when  made 
sensible  by  painful  experience  of  his  own 
impotency,  **  Hold  up  my  goings  in  thy 
paUis,  that  my  footsteps  slip  not; — keep 
me  aft  the  apple  of  the  eye;  hide  me  under 
the  shadow  of  thy  wings."  <<Hold  thou 
me  up,  and  I  shall  be  safe."  Had  David, 
deeply  penetrated  with  a  sense  of  his  own 
weakness  and  danger,  always  tlius  acted, 
he  would  not  have  so  foully  tarnished  the 
glory  of  his  character;  nor  would  Peter, 
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influenced  Inr  die  same  spirit,  have  denied 
his  Lord  and  Master  with  oaths  and  cunes. 
While  an  apprehenskm  of  demg^  should 
impress  our  mmds,  an  anticipation  of  the 
comiequenoeM  of  self-deoeptioQ  should 
quicken  us  to  '^  give  all  diligence  to  make 
our  calling  and  election  sure."  If  saved 
so  as  by  fire,  or  plucked  as  biands  firom 
the  burning,  yet  to  walk  in  darkness  and 
have  no  Ught,  to  feel  no  enjoyment  in 
those  means  which  are  calcujaled  to  fill 
the  soul  with  peace  and  joy  through 
believing,  to  know  nothing  of  the  sweet 
experience  of  those  who,  in  the  soul- 
stirring  anticipation  of  fiitnre  blessedness, 
sing:— 

No  more  the  light  trifles  «rbieh  eftrth  e»n  oAord, 

In  affeetion  ftefk  or  desire. 
The  pleaiures  which  flow  from  the  MrTiec  of  God 

Yield  plefttarei  far  purer  and  higher. 

With  raptare  ecstatic,  my  sonl  bids  adtea 

To  the  world,  with  eternity  Bear, 
Thera  nobler  and  higher  enjoyreents  I  rleir. 

Far  above  all  comparison  here. 

Surely,  to  lose  such  present  enjoyment  is 
sufficiently  great  to  be  deplored,  and,  if 
possible,  avoided;  but  if  the  deception 
should  continue  until  death  has  fixed  the 
unchangeable  destiny  of  the  soul,  the  con- 
sequences will  be  such  as  human  language 
cannot  describe,  nor  human  thought,  in  its 
mightiest  eneigies,  conceive. 

3.  "EameMily  tetkfor,  and  humbfy  ask, 
the  teachingi  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

Independently  of  the  illuminations  and 
quickening  ener^  of  the  Spirit  of  God, 
the  ''gross  darkness"  which  covets  the 
human  mind,  wiU,  and  must,  ever  remain ; 
and  unless  made  sen«ble,  and  taught  by 
him,  the  soul  will  continue  ^d&A  in 
trespasser  and  in  sins>"  and  ignorant  of  its 
moral  disease.  It  is  not  within  the  pro- 
vince of  human  philosophy,  or  the  rhe- 
toric of  the  schools,  to  roll  back  the  dense 
clouds  which  envelop  it,  or  to  impart 
knowledge  where  th^re  is  no  capacity  to 
receive  understanding.  This  is  a  work 
which  God  has  reserved  to  himself;  he  had 
declared,  "  I  will  bring  the  blind  by  a  way 
which  they  know  not;  I  will  lead  them  in 
paths  that  they  have  not  known;  I  will 
make  daikness  light  before  them. '  And 
again,  '*  I  form  light,  and  create  darkness, 
I  make  peace,  and  create  evil;  I,  the 
Lord,  do  all  these  things."  With  himself 
he  admits  no  rival,  none  can  unite  with, 
so  as  to  assist  his  mighty  designs. 

To  the  Holy  Spirit  are  ascribed  those 
acts  which  demonstrate  his  powerful  and 
independent  agency.  He  is  said  to 
«g«irfc,"  to  "fcorf,"  to  *' reveal,''  to 
^  teach;'  to  ^^  impart  gifts,''  to  ''fvirtoi,'* 
to  ^*  sanctify y    The  holy  scriptures  them* 
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idTes  wiU  be  a  ^^deadUiter^''  and  a  ^teakd 
iook^  unto  usy  imLil  opened  to  oiir  uiider*> 
standiiiga  by  his  sacred  influences.  Every  en- 
coaiagement  that  can  be  required  is  afRnded 
us  in  the  word  of  God,  to  ask  the  Spirit's 
teachings  with  the  full  assuranoe  of  their 
beii^  imparted.  "  If  ye  then,  being  evil, 
know  him  to  give  good  gifts  unto  your 
childreD,  how  much  more  shall  your  hea- 
Teoly  Father  give  the  Holy  Spirit  to  them 
that  ask  him/'  *'  If  any  man  lack  wisdom, 
let  him  ask  of  God,  that  giveth  to  all  men 
liberally,  and  upbraideth  not,  and  it  shall 
be  given  \am"  The  Holy  Spirit  was  the 
great  promise  made  by  Christ,  upon  which 
be  re^ed  the  validity  of  his  cluirBCter,  as 
the  true  Messiah.  *'  If  I  go  not  away,  the 
Comforter  will  not  come  unto  you ;  but  if 
I  depart,  I  will  send  him  unto  you.*'  Of 
Christ  it  is  testified,  he  bath  the  <' seven 
spirits  of  God  ;''~a  fuhiess  of  all  the  gifts 
and  graces  of  the  eternal  Spirit;  and  to 
Him  belong  the  right  and  power  to  dis- 
peoK  them  in  all  their  perfection  and 
variety.  We  should  therefore,  with  David, 
importunately  pray,  **  Search  me,  O  God, 
and  know  my  heart ;  try  me,  and  know 
my  thoughts,  and  see  if  there  be  any 
vridced  way  in  me,  and  lead  me  in  the 
way  everlasting.''  Or  with  Job,  we  sliould 
cry,  "What  I  see  not,  do  thou  teach  me.'' 
If  the  Holy  Spirit  be  cameslly  sought,  his 
aid  vriU  mtnt  aattiredfy  be  given,  in  the 
posuasioo  of  which,  and  humbly  sub- 
mitting to  his  divine  teachings,  an  effectual 
gnard  against  self-deception  will  be  pos- 
sessed. He  will  make  known  the  '^ex- 
ceeding sinfulness'*  of  sin,  and  thus  pre- 
serve from  its  flattering  delusions;  and, 
however  vreak  the  capacities  of  the  reci- 
pients, he  will  'effectually  secure  tliem 
nom  every  fundamental  error,  and  make 
them  ^'wise  to  salvation,  through  fiiitii  in 
Jesus  Christ." 
Bitrslem.  You  kg. 

♦ 

Oir    CHAKTIliO     IM     OUR    CATBEDRALS: — 

s17gge6ted  by  a  vimt  to  york  min. 

ster;   with  remarks  on  the  non- 

adaptatiok  of  orr  burial  service 

to  certaim  ivteruemts. 

Mr.  Editor, 
Sir, — ^The  purport  of  my  present  oom- 
raunicalion  is  not  to  open  the  book  of 
oootioversy,  or  to  impoverish  the  voca- 
bulary of  censure,  but  to  submit  my 
objections  rather  as  founded  on  solecisms, 
than  substantiated  facts.  The  constitution 
and  usages  of  the  church,  are  subjects 
aeaCtng  opinions  so  varied,  as  to  defy  the 
lo^c  of  even  a  Southey  to  leooneile  them ; 
a  esncnmstanoe  iM^iich  may  well  deter  a 
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magazine  correspondent  from  essaying  their 
solution.  Nevertheless,  leaving  the  alluring, 
yet  disappointing  path  of  critical  animad- 
version, I  will  merely  assume  the  cha- 
racter of  an  humble  index,  to  point  out 
the  misapplications  which  form  the  subject 
of  this  paper;  and  decry  the  Mtiitutes, 
without  animadverting  on  the  instituters. 

Pacing  the  solemn  nave  of  York 
Minster,  a  fiew  months  before  that  de- 
plorable event,  which  dismantled  one  of 
the  finest  gothic  edifices  in  the  world, 
I  was  more  than  ever  struck  with  its  mag* 
nitude  and  beauty.  The  immature  rays 
of  a  morning  sun  during  the  month  of 
May,  glimmered  through  its  windows,  and 
lit  up  the  stained  compartments  of  saints 
and  armorial  bearings,  throwing  on  the 
chilling  pavement,  on  the  regal  statuary  of 
the  beautiful  screen,  on  the  tall  pillars  and 
^'embowed  roof,"  the  subduea  radiance 
of  the  vemal  season.  The  symphony  of 
the  noble  organ  burst  through  die  mighty 
space,  adding  to  the  exquisite  harmony  oif 
sight,  the  touching  sympathy  of  sound, 
and  scaring  the  timid  bird  which  bad 
fluttered  into  tlie  gothic  expanse. 

Fixed  as  a  statue  amidst  the  sublimity 
of  concord  and  design,  and  wrapt  in  ex- 
static  reverie,  as 

'  Tliroufrh  the  lonft-drawn  ai«le  and  fr«tt«d  ranlt, 
Tbe  pealiog  anthem  swcU'd  tbe  note  of  praise ;" 

my  sight  and  senses  might  have  been  plau- 
sibly beguiled  into  tlie  belief,  that  the 
incomparable  structure  was  a  temple  ''noC 
made  with  hands,"  consecrated  to  the 
memory  of  those  saints  and  martyrs  "  who 
have  washed  their  robes,  and  made  them^ 
white  in  the  blood  of  U)e  Lamb."  Alas  I 
it  was  the  last  time  tliat  I  was  to  behold 
this  pile  in  its  pristine  splendour  I  and  I 
could  now  almost  imagine,  that  my  me- 
lancholy was  an  ominous  indication  that 
the  resistless  element  of  fire  would  shortly 
dissolve  the  charm 

"Of  bifh  embflwed  roof. 

And  antique  pillars,  massy  proof.'* 

There  is  no  place  in  which  God  is  wor- 
shipped, more  adapted  to  kindle  devotion, 
than  the  magnificence  of  those  "rich  ca- 
thedral fanes,"  which,  independently  of 
the  poetical  abstractions  they  inspire,  tend 
to  raise  our  thoughts  heavenward;  and 
though  the  truant  foncy  may  luxuriate  in 
the  amplitude  of  those  materials  of  ro^ 
mance  and  sentiment,  which  antiquity 
furnishes,  there  is  one  overpowering,  all- 
absorbing  idea,  to  combat  our  dreamings^- 
tliat  these  holy  temples  were  constructed 
by  piety,  and  dedicated  to  the  service  of 
the  Eternal,  in  whose  presence  we  aie 
called  to  do  homage,  while  the  stupendous 
2  Q 
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architecture  of  his  earthly  house  may 
impress  us  with  the  vastness  and  grandeur 
of  his  eternal  dwelling-place. 

Such  were  my  emotions  on  the  occasion 
alluded  to;  and  such  a  frame  of  mind  was 
well  adapted  to  shrink  fix>ro  the  darkness 
which  could  cloud  so  fair  an  atmosphere 
of  devotional  feeling  with  disgust,  at  the 
mockery  on  which  I  am  about  to  com- 
ment. Warned  by  the  conclusion  of  the 
anthem,  prelusive  to  the  service  of  the 
morning,  I  repaired  to  the  choir;  where, 
af\er  the  decent  and  devout  enunciation  of 
the  diurnal  lessons,,  burst  forth  the  voices 
of  the  choristers,  in  abrupt  and  boisterous 
concert,  mutilating  some  of  the  finest 
passages  in  the  prayer-book,  and  appearing 
just  as  inattentive  and  careless  as  such  a 
mode  of  worship  might  naturally  be  sup- 
posed to  induce. 

I  cannot  sufficiently  regret  that  so 
sublime  a  composition  as  the  church  of 
England  service,  should  be  the  medium  of 
such  a  mockery  as  I  conceive  the  practice 
of  chanting  to  be.  That  such  expressions 
as,  ^'Loid,  have  mercy  upon  us!*' 
"Christ,  have  mercy  upon  us!"  "Son  of 
God,  we  beseech  thee  to  hear  us?'* — 
should  be  chanted,  or  sung,  in  the  fantastic 
and  reckless  tone  in  which  we  hear  them 
in  our  cathedrals,  Slc.,  is  a  stain  upon  the 
ceremonies  of  the  church,  which  not  even 
morality  can  countenance,  or  precedent 
justify.  Doubtless  it  is  a  remnant  of  mo- 
nachal invention,  —  devised  to  impose 
upon  the  senses  of  our  believing  forefathers, 
who  consigned  their  estates  to  tlie  "holy 
church,"  and  their  souls  to  the  "virgin 
mother;"  and,  as  such,  we  ought  to  rank 
it  witli  the  exploded  "crucifix,"  the  for- 
gotten "holy  water,"  and  the  discarded 
"piscina," — relics  of  a  community  which 
ranked  amongst  its  almost  incredible 
quackeries,  the  adoption  of  baptized,  wells, 
for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  a  super- 
stitious agency  over  the  minds  of  a  be- 
nighted people. 

Is  the  practice  of  chanting  consistent 
with  the  penitential  confessions  narrated  in 
the  Scripture? — Most  assuredly  not.  To 
reiterate  admissions  of  our  sinfulness,  and 
becoming  supplications  for  mercy,  in  a 
sing-song  tone^  befits  not,  in  my  humble 
opmion,  the  solemnities  of  christian  wor- 
ship. The  bold  and  surpliced  choristers 
straning  their  throats  with  compulsory 
elTi)rt,  are  more  on  a  par  with  thai  "  fat, 
contented  ignorance,"  which  has  been 
figuratively  adduced,  to  portray  the  ven- 
ders of  monkish  delusion,  than  the  per- 
sonation of  that  repentance,  which  humbles 
itself  in  "sackcloth  and  ashes;"  and  tlie 


flippant,  noisy  tones  of  chanting  are  better 
calculated  to  echo  the  boastings  of  the  ac- 
complished pharisee,  than  to  represent  (he 
lamentations  of  the  ¥rretched  publican. 

I  now  come  to  the  consideration  of  the 
second  of  my  objections  to  a  part  of  the 
formularies  of  the  church, — the  non-adap- 
tation of  the  burial  service  to  certain  inter- 
ments. On  this  subject,  I  must  be 
allowed  to  advert  to  the  melancholy  fact, 
that  there  are  many  Sadducees  in  our  day, 
men  who  adopt  the  poetical  assumption  of 
a  late  noble  lord  : — 
*'  Paraae  wliRt  time  or  chiuice  pmclaimeth  best. 
Peace  waiU  us  ou  the  aborfs  of  Acheron  »" 

and,  further,  tliat  many  of  the  votaries  of 
this  visionary  creed,  leave  the  world  un- 
convinced, passing  through  the  fieiy  ordeal 
of  mortal  separation,  without  parting  with 
the  dross  of^  infidelity,  and  entering  the 
presence  of  the  Eternal  with  the  denial  of 
an  hereafter  on  their  lips.  Yet  these  men 
are  interred  with  the  usual  ceremonies, 
and  have  the  burial  service  read  over  them 
with  due  solemnity.  But  how  can  we 
justify  the  using  of  such  mendacious 
expressions,  as  the  funeral  service  dege- 
nerates into,  when  read  on  such  occasicms  ? 
How  can  our  hearts  respond  the  erroneous 
appellation,  "This  our  brother,"  as  spi- 
ritually applied  by  the  minister?  How 
can  we  so  far  violate  our  feelings  and 
belief,  as  to  reiterate  over  the  grave  of 
an  unbeliever^  the  blessed  anticipation 
couched  in  those  sublime  words,  "  In  sure 
and  certain  hope  of  the  resurrection  to 
eternal  life?"  How  can  we  so  fervently 
implore  the  Almighty,  to  "hasten  his 
coming,"  at  the  obsequies  of  a  mortal 
who  maintained  our  irresponsibility  to 
Him  ?  An  unbeliever  1 — Close  the  book, 
for  it  was  his  decision ;  shed  no  tear,  for 
he  ridiculed  your  solicitude;  repeat  no 
prayer,  for  he  laughed  it  to  scorn;  sym- 
pathize not  with  his  departure,  for  he 
deemed  it  an  escape  to  undisturbed  obli- 
vion; hope  not  for  his  reception,  for  he 
advocated  an  eternal  sleep ;  talk  not  of  his 
account,  for  he  kept  no  reckoning;  raise 
no  record  over  his  ashes,  eternity  had  no 
sunshine  for  him,  for  he  saw  no  light 
beyond  the  present  life; — but  leave  him, 
with  his  miserable  dogmas,  to  hide  in  the 
kindly  earth :  emblematically  speaking, 
let  the  nightshade  flourish  over  his  unfre- 
quented grave,  for  he  had  no  faith  in  the 
healing  virtues  of  "  the  tree  of  life ;"  let 
the  waters  of  Lethe  flow  around  his  tomb, 
for  he  trusted  not  in  the  immortalizing 
properties  of  that  river,  "the  streams 
whereof  make  glad  the  city  of  God  !**  .  * 
London,  May  1 7, 1 830.       G.  Y.  H. 
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mtstical  nuuber  seven. 

Mr.  Editor, 
Siiy — As  an  appendix  to  the  article  on  the 
nambtf  seTeOy  which  appeared  in  your 
pfesent  volume,  col.  419, 1  subjoin  a  cri- 
tical dissertation  on  the  same  number,  ex- 
tracted from  the  ''  History  of  Initiation," 
by  the  Hev.  G.  Oliver,  of  Grimsby.  This 
ingenious  article  is  recommended  to  our 
notice  by  its  train  of  allusions  to  the  sacred 
volume,  and  I  anticipate  that  your  readers 
vill  experience  equal  gratification  with 
myself  from  its  perusal. 

I  am,  sir, 

Yours,  &c. 
tT 
**  It  is  a  most  remarkable  fact,  that  we  find 
in  every  system  of  antiquity  a  frequent  re- 
leience  to  the  number  sevens  which,  from 
its  nature,  can  scarcely  be  ascribed  to  any 
event  save  the  seven  companions  of  Noah 
in  the  aik,  except  it  be  to  the  institution 
pf  the  Sabbath.  Thus  the  seven  score 
Ogynrens,  or  mystical  personages,  which, 
ac^ndinig  to  Taliesin,  pertara  to  the  British 
mose ;  the  seven  score  knobs  in  the  collar 
of  the  ox,  (Dav.  Dru.  p.  523,  524.)  the 
seven  persons  who  returned  from  Caer 
Sidi,  in  the  Spoils  of  the  Deep;  (Ibid, 
p.  515,)  the  seven  Pleiades ;  (Ovid,  Fast. 
5.)  the  seven  Hyades;  (Aratus.  Astron.) 
the  seven  Titans  and  Titanides ;  the  seven 
Heliades  of  the  Greeks ;  (Diod.  bib.  1. 15.) 
the  seven  Cabiri  of  the  Phenicians;  the 
seven  Amschaspands  of  the  Parsees ;  and 
the  seven  pieces  into  which  the  body  of 
Bacchus  was  torn  by  the  Titans,  (Pint,  de 
Isid.  and  Osir.  p.  368,)  were  equally  the 
seven  bero^gods  who  accompanied  Noah  in 
the  ark ;  and  these  corresponded  with  tlie 
seven  Menus,  the  seven  Pitris,  or  Rishis, 
and  the  seven  Brahmadicas  of  Hindoo  my- 
thology ;  and  for  the  same  reason,  perhaps, 
as  these  persons  were  the  whole  of  mankind 
then  living  in  the  world,  the  septenary 
inmber,  amongst  the  Cabalists,  denot^ 
^mtoersaiUyy  and  was  termed  by  the  Pytha- 
gonians,  i^o/uXcuc. 

''To  one  of  the  above  causes  may  be 
ascribed  the  origin  of  the  seven  vases  in 
the  temple  of  the  sun,  near  the  ruins  of 
Babian,  in  Upper  Egypt,  (Savary,  Letters 
on  E$7pt,)  the  seven  altars  which  burned 
continually  before  the  god  Mithras  in  many 
of  his  temples ;  (Montf.  Ant.  torn.  ii.  I.  7.) 
the  seven  holy  temples  of  the  ancient 
Arabians;  (Sale's  Koran,  prelim,  disc.  p. 
22.)  the  seven  bobuns  of  perfection  ex- 
hibited in  the  Hindoo  code;  (Hoi well,  in 
Maur.  Ind.  Ant.  vol.  ii.  p.  331.)  with  the 
defective  knowledge  of  the  same  people 


which  circumscribed  the  whole  earth  within 
the  compass  of  seven  peninsulas,  or  dwi-> 
pas ;  (Saoontala.  Sir  W .  Jones's  Works, 
vol.  vi.)  the  seven  planets  of  antiquity  ;  the 
Jewish  Sephiroth,  consisting  of  seven 
splendours ;  the  seven  Gothic  deities,  com- 
mensurate with  the  hebdomadal  division  of 
time ;  the  seven  worlds  of  the  Indians  and 
Chaldeans  ;  and  the  seven  virtues,  car- 
dinal and  theological.  (Vid.  Signs  and 
Symbols,  p.  159.)  In  a  word,  seven  was 
always  considered  as  a  number  posses.<ied 
of  many  mysterious  properties ;  and  divine 
sacrifices  were  esteemed  most  efficacious 
when  composed  of  this  number. 

Seven  bnlloekB  y«t  nnyolred  lor  Phoebnt  eliootr. 
And  forDiaiift,«rv0ii  uoftpotted  ewe*.— I>fyd«it. 

''And  even  our  own  Scriptures  abound  with 
innumerable  instances  of  the  authorized 
use  of  this  number.  At  the  deluge,  Noah 
received  seven  days'  notice  of  its  com- 
mencement, (Gen.  vii.  4.)  and  was  com- 
manded to  select  clean  b^s  and  fowls  by 
sevenSy  while  the  unclean  were  only  admit- 
ted by  pairs.  (Gen.  vii.  2.)  On  the 
seventh  month  the  ark  rested  on  Ararat, 
(Gen.  viii.  4.)  and  Noah  despatched  his 
dove  at  the  distance  of  seven  days  each 
time.  (Gen.  viii.  10,  12.)  Job  and 
Balaam  each  offered  sacrifices  by  the 
express  command  of  God,  consisting  of 
seven  bullocks  and  seven  rams,  (Job  xlii. 
8.  Numb,  xxiii.  1.)  and  this  was  undoubt- 
edly conformable  with  the  usual  practice  of^ 
Jewish  antiquity.  The  destruction  of  Jeri-^ 
cho  was  miraculously  effected  by  the  use 
of  this  number ;  for,  seven  priests,  bearing 
seven  rams -horns  for  trumpets,  were  di- 
rected by  the  Almighty  to  compass  the  city 
seven  days,  and  on  the  seventh  to  proceed 
round  it  seven  times,  when  the  walls 
should  fall  into  ruin ;  (Josh.  vi.  4,  5.) 
Solomon  was  seven  years  building  the  tem- 
ple; (1  Kings  vi.  38.)  which  was  dedicated 
in  the  seventh  month,  (1  Kings  viii.  2.) 
and  the  public  festival  lasted  seven  days. 

''The  whole  machinery  of  the  Apocalypse 
is  conducted  on  precisely  the  same  princi- 
ple. The  iconisms  are  almost  all  «fpfe- 
nary.  Here  the  first  Person  in  the 
sacred  Trinity  is  represented  under  the 
figure  of  a  glorious  Being  clothed  with  sur- 
passing bnlliancy,  seated  on  a  throne  en- 
circled by  a  rainbow,  (Rev.  iv.  3,  4.)  and 
receiving  from  the  assembly  of  saints  a 
most  profound  adoration,  in  which  thejr 
ascribe  to  him  seven  degrees  of  beatitude, 
(ibid.  vii.  12.)  He  is  attended  by  /bur 
beasts  full  of  eyes,  emblematical  of  'their 
perfect  knowledge  of  all  things,  past,  pre- 
sent, and  to  come.  Now  the  number ybur 
was  esteemed  to  possess  similar  ptoperties 
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with  the  number  deven.  It  signified  inu- 
vertaUty  amongai  the  Cabalists  and  Py- 
thagoreans, probably  bffcause  the  whole  of 
the  male  kind  in  the  ark  coonsted  cX  four 
penons,  and  it  formed  the  holy  Tetra- 
gramnuUon  of  the  Jews.  (Vtd.  More's 
Apocalypsis  Apocalypsios,  p.  92,  148.) 
The  SECOKD  Person  is  described  as  a 
majestic  and  venerable  personage,  standing 
in  the  midst  of  $ev€n  golden  candlesticks, 
and  holding  in  his  hand  seven  stais,  the 
emblems  of  light  and  revelation;  (Rev. 
ii.  1.)  and  in  another  place  as  a  Lamb 
tliat  had  been  slain,  having  wtven  horns 
and  »even  eyes,  symbob  of  univeml  power 
and  knowledge;  and  receiving  from  the 
heavenly  host  a  loud  acknowledgment  of 
seven  pQtencies.  (|b.  v.  6,  12.)  And  the 
THIRD  Person  is  dewribed  as  teven 
lamps  of  fire,  whKh  are  the  seven  Spirits 
of  God.  (Ib.iv.  5.) 

^' Again,  the  Apocalypse  contains  seven 
Synchronisms,  which  were  preceded  by  a 
succession  of  woes  addressed  to  seven 
churches,  (lb.  L  4.)  recorded  in  a  book 
with  seven  seals,  (lb.  v.  1.)  denounced  by 
i€ven  angels  to  the  sound  of  $even  trum- 
pets, (lb.  viii.  2.)  and  revealed  by  teven 
thunders  or  oracular  voices.  (lb.  z.  3.) 
The  wmth  of  God  against  the  idolatrous 
world  is  let  loose  by  teven  angels  having 
seven  plagues  enclosed  in  teven  golden 
vials,  (lb.  XV.  1 , 7.)  Idolatry  is  represented 
under  the  figure  of  a  scarletpcoloured  beast, 
having  sevtn  heads  to  represent  probably 
the  teven  mountains  on  which  Rome  and 
Constantinople,  the  two  capital  cities  of 
''  the  mistress  of  the  world,"  were  respect- 
ively founded;  (lb.  xvii.  9.)  and  teven 
idolatrous  kings,  or  teven  forms  of  poly- 
theism, are  pointed  out  for  destruction. 
(lb.  xvii.  10.) 

^'This  very  extraordinary  and  universal 
application  of  the  number  teven^  as  1  have 
already  observed,  must  have  originated 
either  in  a  tradition,  borne  away  from 
Shinar  by  every  tribe  who  wandered  in 
search  of  a  new  settlement,  respecting  the 
institution  of  the  Sabbath;  (and  it  must 
be  observed,  that  almost  all  idolatrous 
nations  kept  holy  tlie  teventk  day;  Vid% 
Usher  on  the  Sabbath,  p.  73.)  or  the  teven 
hero  gods  who  were  saved  with  Noah  in 
theatk." 

» 

on  the  distresses  of  tbb  poor. 
Mr.  Editor, 
Sir,— I  beg  to  address  you  at  this  season 
of   general    distress,    presorainfir    that    an 
attempt  to  invite  the  attention  of  Christians 
Rni\*etally,  through  the  medium  of  chris- 


tian ministers,  to  a  subject  involvmg  the 
interests  of  every  portion  of  that  community 
in  which  divine  Providence  has  cast  our  lot, 
will  be  deemed  worthy  our  most  aerions 
regard.  That  there  are  calls  of  public 
duty  in  every  condition  of  society,  is  allow- 
ed by  all ;  while  it  must  be  admitted,  that 
such  seasons  as  the  present,  wherein  a 
more  than  common  appeal  is  made,  and 
more  than  common  exertions  are  deisand- 
ed,  but  rarely  occur. 

Wherever  we  turn,  either  the  sound  or 
sight  of  our  miserable  follow>creatures, 
destitute  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  presents 
itself.  The  classes  next  above  them,  who, 
in  other  circumstances,  would  be  wilting  to 
extend  the  helping  hand,  and  contribute  to 
their  relief,  being  themselves  falling,  are 
precluded  fimn  rendering  assistance,  while 
the  laiger  part  of  the  rich  and  powerfiil 
appear  to  be  looking  on,  avraiting  whatever 
may  be  the  result.  That,  in  such  a  state 
of  things  we  should  have  to  deplore  the 
increase  of  crime,  can  excite  no  wonder. 
Accordingly,  we  find  that  cattle  are  scarcely 
safe  in  our  fields,  or  goods  on  our  rivers, 
and  that  enormities,  anomalous  in  English 
history,  are  becoming  almost  of  daily  ex* 
perience.  Yet  is  it  an  undoubted  lact,  that 
amidst  this  scene  of  degradation  and  in- 
justice, and  while  multitudes  of  our  most 
industrious  citizens,  putting  to  the  utmost 
hazard  their  fotore  prospects,  and  even 
existence  itself,  are  quitting  the  land  of 
their  nativity  for  foreign  dimes,  the  re- 
sources of  our  country  are  more  than  suflB- 
cient  to  support  its  inhabitants  in  plenty 
aiMl  content.  While  our  fields  theiiMelves 
are  lying  unproductive,  we  have,  in  addi- 
tion to  those  lands  daily  thrown  out  of 
cuhivation,  numerous  millions  of  wastes, 
capable  of  improvement,  and  of  jneldinjr 
supplies  to  the  vrants  of  our  starving  popo- 
ktion,  and  of  proving  a  source  of  redun- 
dant wealth  to  the  proprieton  of  the 
soil.* 

Proofs  too  pregnant  with  the  happiest 
success  to  be  questioned,  and  too  acconni- 
lated  for  detail,  demonstrate  that  the  occa- 
pation  of  land  can  accomplish  all  we  need ; 
that  in  districts  where  small  holdings  of 
land  still  prevail,  the  little  tenant  Is  found 
supporting  himself  in  comparative  comfort, 
and  that  he  finds  himself  able  to  pay  his 
rent. 

Earl  Brownlow,  on  whose  estates  in 
Lincolnshire  there  have  been  appor- 
tioned   five   hundred    lots,  of  five 


*  8^  theSd  Report  of  the  Bmfgmtlon  CommittM, 
•taliiifr  tliKt  there  remained  at  preeent,  hm  the 
United  Kingdom,  fifteen  mlUloa  acre*  of  tra»te 
latid,  capable  of  cultivation. 
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each*- the  maiqaa  of  Downsbire,  earl 
Cannrvon,  lord  uage,  the  bishop  of  Bath 
and  Wells,  sir  Thomas  Baring,  Messn. 
Esooorty  HnskisoD,  &c.  &c.  &c.  can  state 
the  importance  of  this  system  to  the 
peasant  and  his  fomily,  and  to  tlie  com- 
moDwoalth  of  which  he  forms  a  mpected 
member.  Our  country,  already  owing  so 
many  ages  of  obligation  to  its  agriculture, 
has  yet  to  reap  in  this  fruitful  field  the 
harrest  of  ease  and  prosperity.  Are  we 
BOt,  th«i,  summoned,  by  our  love  to  God 
and  man,  to  rouse  from  the  torpor  of  in- 
diftrence,  to  apply  the  remedy  to  our 
distresses,  and  to  do  what  in  us  lies  to  blot 
out  the  oppressive  stain?  Let  Christians 
associate,  and  a  kindred  zeal  to  that  we  so 
Boch  commend  in  missionary  efforts,  wiU 
be  fomd  exciting  every  bosom.  Co-ope- 
lation  is  alone  required.  It  is  recom- 
nnended  that  a  committee  be  formed  in 
Irfxidon,  and  district  committees  in  the 
country,  to  digest  the  necessary  arrange- 
ments, some  of  which  are  even  now  ready 
for  such  a  call. 

While  the  British  land  is  furnishing  em- 
ploy to  the  British  labourer,  we  shall  soon 
realize^  by  the  Divine  blessing,  the  effects 
of  tet  righteoosness  which  exalteth  a 
nation,  and  achieve  paramount  claims  to 
the  ^atimde  of  our  fellow-subjects. — 
Eveiy  rank  and  class  throughout  our  land 
may  be  expected  to  follow  such  laudable 
examples.  Poors'  rates  will  be  reduced ; 
our  sabbaths  be  likely  again  to  witness  the 
population  visiting  the  temple  where 
God*s  blessmgs  may  be  found ;  and  to  him 
alone  be  the  g^ory,  who  hath  given  such 
power  unto  men.  X.  Y.  Z. 
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SLAVE  SBIP  EXAMINED  AT  SEA. 

Wbbw  we  were  about  a  fortnight  at  sea, 
we  foond  ourselves  approaching  the  spot 
where  pirates  abound,  many  of  whom  bad 
recendy  committed  roost  atrocious  depre- 
dations. Their  known  practice  is  as 
MIowa.  They  set  out  generally  finom  the 
Havamah,  to  hover  about  the  coast  of 
Africa ;  and  if  they  conveniently  can  barter 
for  and  embark  a  cargo  of  shives,  they 
proceed  directly  for  the  island  of  Cuba, 
if  they  are  not  successful  in  this  specu- 
lation, or  if  an  opportunity  for  piracy  pre- 
sent itself,  in  any  part  of  their  voyage,  they 
sein  the  first  ship  they  meet  with,  pre- 
ferring one  alresudy  laden  with  slaves. 
Having  taken  possession  of  the  vessel,  they 
nmider,  or,  sometimes,  in  rare  cases,  put 
on  shore,  in  some  desert  place,  the  white 
men  found  on  board,  and  then  proceed 


with  the  vessel  and  cargo  to  Cuba,  where 
they  land  the  slaves  surreptitiously  on  the 
back  of  the  island,  and  then  enter  the 
Havannah  openly  in  ballast.  This  oc- 
curred in  the  case  of  a  prize-crew  of 
English,  put  on  board  a  captured  slaver, 
who  were  murdered  by  these  pirates  in  a 
ship  called  the  Pelican. 

The  island  of  Cuba  ^seems  now  the 
refugium  peccatonum  for  every  raffian,  and 
the  spirit  and  practice  of  the  buccaneers 
are  revived  there  at  the  present  day.  Like 
Algiers,  and  the  piratical  states  of  Barbary, 
it  has  become  the  opprobrium  of  the  com- 
mercial and  civilized  world,  and  requires 
the  same  exertion  of  a  strong  hand  to  put 
it  down.  It  seems  also  to  be  the  great 
inlet  for  slaves,  and  the  incentive  to  con- 
tinue the  %affic,  and  this  without  any  of 
those  pretexts  which  the  Brazitians  yet 
can  plead.  In  the  treaty  made  with 
Spain,  by  the  British  government,  on  the 
22nd  of  September,  1817,  Uie  veiy  first 
article  is,  "Hiat  the  slave-trade  shall  be 
abolished  through  the  entire  dominions  of 
Spain,  on  the  30th  of  May,  2820,  and 
that  after  that  period  it  shall  not  be  lawful 
for  any  subjects  of  the  crown  of  Spain  to 
purchase  slaves,  or  to  carry  on  the  slave 
trade  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  on  any  pretext 
whatever.''  To  reconcile  the  speculators 
to  the  change,  the  sum  of  £400,000,  was 
actually  paid  by  Great  Britain,  on  the 
20th  of  Febroaiy,  1818,  to  the  Spaniards, 
as  a  full  compensation  for  tlie  losses  con- 
sequent on  the  aboUtion.  Notwithstanding 
this,  20,000  slaves,  it  is  calculated,  are 
annually  brought  to  Cuba,  from  the  Oal- 
linas  and  the  river  Bonny,  on  the  coast  of 
Africa,  by  these  pirates  and  slavers. 

Captain  Arabin  had  met,  while  on  the 
coast,  one  of  these  atrocious  vessels.  She 
was  a  ship  of  war  from  the  Havaimah, 
commanded  by  a  Spaniard  of  the  name 
of  Joz^  Antonio  de  la  Bega.  She  was 
called  the  Veloz  Passageiro,  mounted 
twenty-four  long  guns,  and  was  manned 
by  161  desperate  fellows,  of  all  nations. 
She  was  about  400  Span^,  equal  to  680 
£nglish  tons,  ca)»ble  of  carrying  1200 
slaves,  and  had  a  tender  in  company,  for 
stowing  400  more.  Captain  Arabin 
could  find  no  pretext  to  interfere  with 
the  captain  on  tne  coast  of  Africa,  as  he 
had  no  positive  evidence  that  he  was  come 
on  a  slaving  expedition;  but  he  had 
received  certain  information,  that  he  would 
sail  for  the  Havannah  on  the  1st  of  May, 
vrith  his  own  ship  and  his  consort  iull  of 
slaves,  and  so  cross  our  course  near  the 
equator,  about  this  time.  We  had  been, 
therefore,  for  some  days  looking  out  for 
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him,  and,  aB  it  was  supposed  he  would 
make  a  desperate  resistance,  preparations 
were  made  tor  his  reception. 

The  North  Star  was  inferior  in  size, 
force,  and  complement  of  men,  carrying 
only  twenty-six  short  carronades,  with  two 
long  guns,  being  only  500  tons  bui^den, 
and  having  a  complement  of  160  men. 
Moreover,  the  masts  were  of  a  new  and 
untried  timber;  the  mizen  sprung,  tlie 
foremast  decayed  at  the  cap,  the  foretop- 
sail-yard  fished,  and  the  rigging  rotten; 
80  that  she  was  every  way  inferior  in  force 
and  firmness  to  the  armed  slaver.  Yet 
Captain  Arabin  was  determined  to  board 
if  they  met,  as  well  from  a  sense  of  duty, 
as  because  the  crew  would  be  allowed 
£10  a  head,  on  all  re-captured  slaves; 
and  in  case  of  success  in  this  instance, 
would  share  £16,000  prize-money,  an 
inducement  which  Government  most  judi- 
ciously add  to  otlier  incentives  in  this 
great  cause  of  humanity.  The  crew, 
Uierefore,  were  exercised  at  the  carronades 
every  day;  and  as  it  was  determined  to 
run  her  aboard,  the  stoutest  and  most 
active  young  men,  armed  with  cutlasses, 
were  daily  practised  for  that  service,  while 
the  marines  and  boys,  with  muskets,  were 
ready  to  cover  the  attempt. 

On  Friday,  May  22,  being  in  lat.  4**, 
43'  8''  and  long.  26*>  23'  W.  we  were 
talking  of  this  pirate  at  breakfast,  and  the 
probability  of  meeting  her  at  this  place, 
when,  in  the  midst  of  our  conversation, 
a  midshipman  entered  the  cabin,  and  said 
in  a  hurried  manner,  that  a  sail  was  visible 
to  the  N.  W.  on  the  larboard  quarter.  We 
immediately  all  rushed  on  deck,  glasses 
were  called  for  and  set,  and  we  distinctly 
saw  a  large  ship  of  three  masts,  apparently 
crossing  our  course.  Various  conjectures 
were  now  made  as  to  who  or  what  she 
was,  but  in  a  little  time  the  trim  and  look 
of  the  vessel  decided  us  that  she  was  a 
foreigner ;  and  it  was  the  general  opinion 
that  she  was  either  a  lai^e  slaver  or  a 
pirate,  or  probably  both,  and  Captain 
Arabin  was  strongly  inclined  to  believe  it 
was  his  friend  the  Spaniard,  from  the  coast 
of  Africa,  for  whom  we  had  been  looking 
out,  or  another  of  the  same  kind,  cruising 
on  the  look-out  for  our  East  and  West 
Indian  trade,  which  are  generally  crossed 
by  pirates  in  this  latitude.  The  stranger 
now  hauled  her  wind,  changed  her  course, 
and  seemed  to  bear  directly  down  upon  us. 
We  clapped  on  studding  and  every  other 
sail  the  ship  could  bear,  and  stood  towards 
her;  and  as  we  were  nearing  every  mo- 
ment, there  was  a  probability  we  should 
soonmeeL 


After  about  an  hour  standing  towards 
us,  she  tacked,  as  if  not  liking  our  appear- 
ance, and  alarmed  at  our  approach,  and 
stood  away  directly  before  the  wind.  We 
crowded  all  sail  in  chase.  The  breeze 
freshened,  and  at  four  bells  we  had  neared 
so  much  that  we  had  a  distinct  view  of 
her  hull,  and  we  now  were  certain  she 
was  a  ^slaver,  and  also  perhaps  a  pirate, 
and  that  she  had  at  least  five  or  six  hun- 
dred slaves  aboard.  This  opinion  was 
formed  on  that  sagacity  that  a  lon^  expe- 
rience on  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  a 
familiar  acquaintance  with  such  vetseb 
had  imparted.  We  were,  therefore,  ail 
on  the  alert,  exulting  in  the  prospect  of 
liberating  so  many  fellow-creaturo,  and 
bartering  and  bargaining  for  our  share  of 
the  ransom-money,  for  it  seemed  almost 
certain  that  she  could  not  escape  us.  She 
resembled,  however,  a  fox  doubling  in  all 
directions,  and  every  moment  seemed  to 
change  her  course  to  avoid  us. 

The  captain  now  ordered  a  gun  to  be 
fired  to  leeward,  and  the  English  union 
flag  to  be  hoisted ;  we  had  the  wind  right 
aft,  and  were  running  right  down  upon 
her,  distant  about  four  -miles.  She  took 
no  notice  of  our  gun  and  flag,  and  another 
was  fired  with  as  little  effect.  Orders  were 
then  given  that  one  of  the  long  guns  at  the 
bows  should  be  shotted  and  sent  after  her. 
We  all  crowded  to  the  forecastle,  to  witness 
the  effect.  The  ball  went  ricocbettiog 
along  the  waves,  and  fell  short  of  her 
stem;  in  a  little  time  afterwards  she 
hoisted  a  flag,  which  we  perceived  was 
Brazilian.  Two  shots  more  were  sent  after 
her  with  as  little  effect,  and  the  wind  again 
dying  away,  our  coming  up  witli  her  be- 
fore dark  seemed  very  doubtful.  To 
increase  the  way  of  the  ship,  the  long  guns 
of  the  bows  were  brought  midships,  but 
without  eflect;  we  were  evidently  dropping 
astern.  We  kept  a  sharp  look-out  with 
intense  interest,  leaning  over  the  netting, 
and  silently  handing  the  glass  to  one 
another,  as  if  a  word  spoken  would  impede 
our  way.  At  length  the  shades  of  evening 
closed  on  us,  and  we  applied  night-glasses. 
For  some  time  we  kept  her  in  view  on  the 
horizon,  but  about  eight  o*clock  she  totally 
disappeared. 

All  night  we  were  pointing  our  glasses 
in  the  direction  in  which  she  lay,  and 
caught  occasional  glimpses  of  her,  and 
when  morning  dawned,  we  saw  her  like 
a  speck  on  the  horizon,  standing  due  north. 
We  followed  in  the  same  track,  the  breeze 
soon  increased  our  way  to  eight  knots,  and 
we  had  the  pleasure  to  find  we  were  every 
moment  gaining  on  her.    We  again  sent 
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ioD^  shot  after  her,  bat  she  only  crowded 
the  more  sail  to  escape ;  and  we  observed 
her  slinging  her  yards,  that  is,  hanging 
them  with  additional  cords,  that  they  might 
be  supported  if  the  proper  lifts  were  shot 
away. 

We  could  now  discern  her  whole  equip- 
ment; her  gun-streak  was  distinctly  seen 
along  the  water,  with  eight  ports  of  a  side ; 
and  It  was  the  general  opinion  she  was  a 
Freocrh  pirate  and  slaver,  notorious  for  her 
depredations.  At  twelve  o'clock,  we  were 
entirely  within  gunshot,  and  one  of  our 
long  bow-guns  was  again  fired  at  her. 
It  struck  the  water  along-side,  and  then, 
for  the  first  time,  she  showed  a  disposition 
to  atop.  While  we  were  preparing  a 
secood,  she  hove-to,  and  in  a  sliort  time 
we  were  along-side  her,  after  a  most 
interesting  chase  of  thirty  hours,  during 
which  we  ran  300  miles. 

The  first  object  that  struck  us,  was  an 
enormoas  gun,  turning  on  a  swivel,  on 
deck,  the  constant  appendage  of  a  pirate ; 
and  the  next,  were  large  kettles  for  cook. 
jog,  on  the  bows,  the  usual  appamtus  of  a 
slaver.     Our  boat  was  now  hoisted   out, 
and   I  .went  on  board  with  the 'officers. 
When  we  mounted  her  decks,  we  found 
her  fiill  of  slaves.     She  was  called   the 
Veld,  commanded  by  Captain  Jos^  Bar- 
bosa,  bound  to  Bahia.     She  was  a  very 
broad-decked    ship,    with    a    mainmast, 
schoooerHTigged,  and  behind  her  foremast 
was    that    large    formidable    gun,    which 
turned  on  a  broad  circle  of  iron,  on  deck, 
and  which  enabled  her  to  act  as  a  pirate, 
if  her  slaving  speculation  had  failed.    She 
had  taken  in,  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  336 
makes,  and  226  females,  making  in   all 
662»  and   had  been  out  seventeen  days, 
daring  which  she  had  thrown  overboard 
fifty*five.      The  slaves  were  all  enclosed 
under  grated  hatchways,   between  decks. 
The    space    was    so  low,  that   they  sat 
between  each  other's  legs,  and  stowed  so 
dose  together,  that  there  was  no' possibility 
of  their  lying  down,  or  at  all  changing  their 
positioo,  by  night  or  day.    Ai  they  be^ 
longed  to,  and  were  shipped  on  account 
of   difierent    individuals,    they  were    all 
branded,    like    sheep,  with    the    owners' 
marks,    of   different  forms. — These   were 
inpresed  under  their  breasts,  or  on  their 
arms,  and,  as    the    mate    informed   me, 
with     perdect     indifference,     "queimados 
pek>  forro    queato<- burnt  with   the  red- 
hot  iron.'*     Over  the  hatchway  stood  a 
ferocious   looking   fellow,  with  a  scourge 
of  many  twisted  thongs  in  his  hand,  who 
was  the  slave-driver  of  the  ship,  and  when- 
ever be  beard  the  dightest  noise  below,  he 


shook  it  over  them,  and  seemed  eager  to 
exercise  it.  I  was  quite  pleased  to  take 
this  hateful  badge  out  of  his  hand,  and  I 
have  kept  it  ever  since,  as  a  horrid  me- 
morial of  reality,  should  I  ever  be  disposed 
to  foiget  the  scene  I  witnessed. 

As  soon  as  the  poor  creatures  saw  us 
looking  down  at  tnem,  their  dark  and 
melancholy  visages  brightened  up.  They 
perceived  something  of  sympathy  and 
kindness  in  our  looks,  which  they  had  not 
been  accustomed  to,  and  feeling  instinct- 
ively that  we  were  friends,  they  imme- 
diately began  to  shout  and  clap  their 
hands.  One  or  two  had  picked  up  a  few 
Portuguese  words,  and  cried  out,  "  Vvoa! 
viva!**  The  women  were  particularly 
excited.  They  all  held  up  their  arms, 
and  when  we  bent  down  ana  shook  hands 
with  them,  they  could  not  contain  their 
delight;  they  endeavoured  to  scramble 
upon  their  knees,  stretching  up  to  kiss  our 
hands,  and  we  understood  that  they  knew 
we  were  come  to  liberate  them.  Some, 
however,  hung  down  their  heads  in  ap- 
parently hopeless  deiection;  some  were 
greatly  emaciated,  and  8ome>  'particularly 
children,  seemed  dying. 

But  the  circumstance  which  stmck  us 
most  forcibly  was,  how  it  was  possible  for 
such  a  number  of  human  beings  to  exist, 
packed  up  and  wedged  together  as  tight 
as  they  could  cram,  in  low  cells,  three  feet 
high,  the  greater  part  of  which,  except 
that  immediately  under  the  grated  hatch- 
ways, was  shut  out  from  light  or  air,  and 
this  when  the  thermometer,  exposed  to  the 
open  sky,  was  standing  in  the  shade,  on 
our  deck,  at  89®.  "Die  space  between 
decks  was  divided  into  two  compartments, 
3  feet  3  inches  high ;  the  size  of  one  was 
16  feet  by  18,  and  of  the  other  40  by  21 ; 
into  the  first  were  crammed  the  women 
and  girls;  into  the  second,  the  men  and 
boys:  226  fellow -creatures  were  thus 
thrust  into  one  space  388  feet  square ;  and 
336  into  another  space  800  feet  square^ 
giving  to  the  whole  an  average  of  23 
inches,  and  to  each  of  the  women  not 
more  than  13  inches,  though  many  of 
them  were  pregnant.  We  also  found 
manacles  and  fetters  of  different  kinds,  but 
it  appears  they  had  been  all  taken  off*  before 
we  boarded. 

The  heat  of  these  horrid  places  was  so 
great,  and  the  odour  so  offensive,  that  it 
was  quite  impossible  to  enter  them,  even 
had  there  been  room.  They  were  mea- 
sured as  above  when  the  slaves  had  left 
them.  The  officers  insisted  that  the  poor 
suffering  creatures  should  be  admitted  on 
deck  to   get  air  and   water.      This  was 
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opposed  by  fhe  mate  of  the  slaTer,  who, 
from  a  feeling  that  they  deserred  it,  de- 
clared they  would  mufder  them  all.  The 
officers,  however,  pecsiiited,  and  the  poor 
beings  were  all  turned  op  together.  It  is 
impossible  to  conceive  tlte  effect  of  this 
erupCion*-517  iellow-creatui«B  of  all  ages 
and  sexes,  some  children,  some  adults, 
some  old  men  and  women,  all  in  a  state 
of  total  nudity,  scrambling  out  together  to 
taste  the  luxury  of  a  little  fresh  air  and 
water.  They  came  swarming  up,  like 
bees  from  the  aperture  of  a  hive,  till  the 
whole  deck  was  crowded  to  suffocation, 
fiom  stem  to  stem ;  so  that  it  was  impos- 
sible to  imagine  where  they  could  all  have 
come  from,  or  how  they  could  have  been 
stowed  away.  On  looking  into  the  places 
where  they  had  been  crammed,  there  were 
found  some  children  next  the  sides  of  the 
ship,  in  the  places  most  remote  from  light 
and  air;  theji  were  lying  nearly  in  a  torpid 
state,  after  the  rest  had  turned  out.  The 
little  creatures  seemed  indiiferent  as  to  life 
or  death,  and  when  they  were  carried  on 
deck,  many  of  them  could  not  stand. 

After  enjoying  for  a  short  time  the  un- 
usual luxury  of  air,  some  water  was 
brought;  it  was  then  that  the  extent  of 
their  sufferings  was  exposed  in  a  fearful 
manner.  They  all  rushed  like  maniacs 
towards  it.  No  entreaties,  or  threats,  or 
blows,  could  restrain  them ;  they  shrieked, 
and  struggled,  and  fought  with  one  another, 
for  a  drop  of  this  precious  liquid,  as  if  they 
grew  rabid  at  the  sight  of  it.  There  is 
nothing  which  slaves,  in  the  mid-pass^e, 
suffer  from  so  much  as  want  of  water.  It 
is  sometimes  usual  to  take  out  casks  filled 
with  sea  water,  as  ballast,  and  when  the 
slaves  are  received  on  Ixxud,  to  start  the 
casks,  and  refill  them  with  fresh.  On  one 
occasion,  a  ship  fit>m  Bahia  neglected  to 
change  the  contents  of  the  casks,  and  on 
the  mid-passage  found,  to  their  horror,  that 
they  were  filled  witli  nothing  but  salt 
water.  All  the  slaves  on  board  perished  I 
We  could  judge  of  the  extent  of  their  suf- 
ferings from  Uie  afflicting  sight  we  now 
saw.  When  the  poor  creatures  were 
ordered  down  again,  several  of  them  came, 
and  pressed  their  heads  against  our  knees, 
with  looks  of  the  greatest  anguish,  at  the 
prospect  of  returning  to  the  horrid  place  of 
Bofiering  below. 

It  was  not  surprising  that  they  should 
have  endured  much  sickness  and  loss  of 
life,  in  their  short  passage.  They  had 
sailed  from  the  coast  of  Africa  on  the  7th 
of  May,  and  had  been  out  but  seventeen 
days,  and  they  had  thrown  overboard  no 
less  than  fifly-five,  who  had  died  of  dy- 
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weolbay  and  other  coroplainia,  in  that  space 
of  time,  though  they  had  left  the  oosst  in 
good  health.  Indeed,  many  of  the  sur- 
vivois  were  seen  lying  about  the  decks  in 
the  last  stage  of  emaciation,  and  in  a  state 
of  filth  and  misery  not  to  be  looked  al. 
Evenbanded  justice  had  visited  the  efiecu 
of  this  unholy  traffic,  on  the  crew  who 
were  engaged  in  it.  Eight  or  nine  had 
died,  an2l  at  that  moment  six  were  in 
hammocks  on  board,  io  difierent  stages  of 
fever.  This  mortality  did  not  arise  firora 
want  of  medicine.  There  was  a  laige 
stock  ostentatiously  displayed  in  the  cabin, 
with  a  manuscript  book  containing  direc- 
tions as  to  the  quantities;  but  the  ooly 
medical  man  on  board  to  prescribe  it  was 
a  black,  who  was  as  ^norant  as  bis 
patients. 

While  expressing  my  horror  at  what  I 
saw,  and  exclaiming  against  the  state  of 
this  vessel  for  conveying  human  beings, 
I  was  informed  by  my  friends,  who  Ind 
passed  so  long  a  time  on  the  coast  of 
Africa,  and  visited  so  many  ships,  that  this 
was  one  of  the  best  they  had  seen.  The 
height,  sometimes,  between  decks,  was 
only  eighteen  inches;  so  that  the  unfor- 
tunate beings  could  not  turn  round,  or 
even  on  their  sides,  the  elevation  being  less 
than  the  breadth  of  their  shoulders:  and 
here  they  are  usually  chained  te  the  decks, 
by  the  neck  and  legs.  In  such  a  place, 
the  sense  of  misery  and  sufibcation  is  so 
great,  that  the  negroes,  like  the  English  in 
die  black-hole  at  Calcutte,  are  driven  to 
frenzy.  They  had,  on  one  ooeasioii,  taken 
a  slave-vessel  in  the  river  Bonny:  the 
slaves  were  stowed  in  the  narrow  space 
between  dedcs,  and  chained  tog^edier. 
They  heard  a  horrid  din  and  tumolt 
among  them,  and  could  not  imagine  from 
what  cause  it  piooeeded.  They  opened 
the  hatches,  ana  turned  therii  up  on  deck. 
They  were  manacled  together,  is  twos  and 
threes.  Their  horror  may  be  well  con- 
ceived, when  they  found  a  number  of 
them  in  different  stages  of  sufibcation; 
many  of  them  were  fbeLming  at  the  mouth, 
and  in  the  last  agonies ;  many  were  dead. 
A  living  man  was  sometimes  dragged  up, 
and  his  companion  was  a  dead  body; 
sometimes,  of  the  three  attached  to  the 
same  chain,  one  was  dying,  and  another 
dead.  The  tuiwilt  they  had  heard,  was 
the  frenzy  of  those  suffocating  wretches  in 
the  last  stage  of  fury  and  desperation, 
struggling  to  extricate  themselves.  When 
they  were  all  dragged  up,  nineteen  were 
irrecoverably  dead.  Many  destroyed  one 
another,  in  the  hopes  of  proconi^  loem  to 
breathe;  men  stengled  those  next  tbesi, 
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•nd  women  drove  nails  into  each  other's 
brains.  Many  unfoitunale  creatures,  on 
other  occasions,  took  the  first  opportunity 
of  leaping  overt>oard,and  getting  rid,  in  this 
way,  of  an  intolerable  life. 

Tbey  often  found  the  poor  negroes  im- 
unjBcd  with  the  strongest  terror  at  their 
defiveien.  The  slave-dealeis  persuaded 
them  the  English  were  cannibals,  who  only 
took  them  to  eat  tHem.  When  unde- 
oeifed,  their  joy  and  gratitude  were  pro- 
portknately  great.  S<Knetimes,  a  mortal 
malady  had  struck  them,  before  they  were 
captured,  from  which  they  never  could 
recoTer.  Tliey  used  to  lie  'down  in  the 
water  of  the  lee-scuppers,  and  notwith« 
standing  every  care,  pined  away  to  skin 
and  bone,  wasted  with  fever  aixl  dysen- 
terf ;  and,  when  at  length  they  were  con- 
signed to  the  deep,  they  were  mere  ske- 
leiDns.  Unlike  other  impressions,  habit 
had  Dol  rendered  these  things  feroiliar, 
or  hardened  the  hearts  of  my  oompinions. 
On  the  cootraiy,  the  scenes  they  had  wit- 
nessed made  tl^m  only  nx>re  susceptible 
of  pity  oo  the  present  occasion ;  and  the 
sympathy  and  kindness  they  now  showed 
these  poor  daves,  did  credit  to  the  goodness 
of  iher  hearts. 

When  I  returned  on  board  the  frigate, 
I  found  the  captain  of  the  slaver  pacing 
the  deck  in  great  agitation;  sometimes 
clasping  ho  hands,  and  occasionally 
requesting  a  drink  of  water;  and  when 
asked  whether  he  would  have  any  other 
refreshment,  he  replied,  turning  his  head, 
nd  twisting  his  mouth,  with  an  expression 
of  intense  annoyance,  ''nada,  nada — 
nothings  nothing."  Meantime,  his  papers 
were  rigidly  examined,  to  ascertain  if  they 
bore  out  his  story.  He  said  that  he  was 
a  Bcasilian,  from  fiahia,  and  that  his  traffic 
was  strictly  confined  to  the  south  of  the 
line^  where,  by  treaty,  it  was  yet  lawful ; 
that  he  made  Bengo  bay,  on  the  coast  of 
Angola,  moe  degrees  soutli  of  the  line, 
traded  along  that  coast,  and  took  in  all  his 
slaves  at  Cabmda,  and  was  retumiiig  directly 
borne ;  that  bis  ship  bad  only  received  on 
board  the  number  allowed  by  law,  which 
directs  that  five  slaves  may  be  taken  in  for 
every  two  tons;  and  that  his  complement 
was  under  allowance.  All  this,  his  chart 
and  k)g  corresponded  with.  As  the  tale, 
however,  coohi  be  easily  febricaled,  and 
papers  were  written  to  correspond,  a  strict 
scnitaiy  was  made  into  other  circum- 
tfanoes.  Some  of  the  poor  slaves  said 
they  calne  from  Badagry,  a  place  in  six 
degrees  north  latitude.  Two  of  the  crew, 
whose  peisons  vrere  recognized  by  some 
of  our  people^  oonfetted  they  were  (eft  at 
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Whida,  by  another  ship,  where  they  had 
been  seen;  and  above  all,  the  slave 
captain  had  endeavoured  to  escape  by 
every  means  in  his  power,  as  conscious  of 
his  guilt ;  and  it  was  not  till  after  a  per- 
severing chase  of  three  hundred  miles, 
that  he  was  at  length  taken,  and  that  too, 
sailing  in  a  northerly  direction,  when  his 
course  to  Bahia  would  have  been  south- 
west. He  said,  in  reply,  that  tlie  slaves 
mifl;ht  have  been  originally  from  Bada|iy, 
and  sent,  as  is  usual,  to  Cabinda,  when 
he  bought  them ;  that  the  two  men  entered 
at  Cabinda,  to  which  they  had  been 
brought  in  a  Spanish  ship  from  WhWa; 
and  finally,  that  he  did  not  bring-to  when 
required,  because  he  imagined  the  North 
Star  to  be  one  of  the  large  pirates  whidi 
infest  these  seas,  whom  he  endeavoured  to 
escape  from  by  every  means  in  his  power ; 
and  in  fiict,  in  his  log,  our  ship  was  desig- 
nated <'  hum  .  briganda.''  All  this  was 
plausible,  and  might  be  true. 

The  instructions  sent  to  king's  ships, 
as  to  the  manner  of  executing  the  treaty 
of  Brazil,  are  very  ambiguous.  They 
state  in  one  place,  that  *'no  slave  ship  is 
to  be  stoppea  at  the  south  of  the  line  on 
any  pretext  whatever,"  yet  in  another, 
a  certain  latitude  is  allowed,  if  there  is 
reason  to  suspect  that  the  slav«  on  board 
"were  taken  in,  to  the  north."  By  the 
first  the  ship  could  not  be  detained  at  all, 
and  it  was  doubtfiil  if  there  was  just  reason 
for  the  second.  Even  if  there  were  the 
strongest  grounds  for  capturing  and  send- 
ing lier  to  Sierra  Leone,  for  adjudication, 
where  the  nearest  mixed  commission  sat, 
a  circumstance  of  very  serious  difiiculiy 
occurred.  It  would  take  three  weeks, 
perhaps  a  month  or  more,  to  beat  up  to 
windward  to  tliis  place,  and  the  slaves  had 
not  water  for  more  than  half  that  time, 
and  we  could  not  supply  them.  A  num- 
ber had  already  died,  and  we  saw  the  state 
of  frenzy  to  which  the  survivors  were 
almost  driven,  from  the  want  of  this 
element. 

On  a  former  occasion,  a  prize  of  the 
North  Star,  sent  to  Sierra  Leone,  had  lost 
more  than  one  hundred  out  of  a  very  small 
complement,  while  beating  up  the  coast, 
notwuhstanding  every  care ;  and  it  seemed 
highly  probable  that  in  this  case  but  few 
would  survive.  Under  these  doubtfiil  cir» 
cumstances  then,  it  appeai^ed  more  legal, 
and  even  more  humane,  to  sufier  them  to 
proceed  on  their  course  to  Bahia,  where 
It  is  probable,  after  all,  the  remnant  left 
alive  would  finally  be  sent,  after  an  inves- 
tigation by  the  commissioners,  as  having 
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tmfBc.  It  was  with  infinite  regMt,  tiieie- 
fore,  that  we  were  obliged  to  restore  his 
papeis  to  the  captain,  and  permit  him  to 
prooeed,  after  nine  hours'  detention,  and 
dose  investigation.  It  was  dark  when  we 
separated,  and  the  last  parting  sounds  we 
heard  from  the  unhallowed  ship  were,  the 
eries  and  shrieks  of  the  slares,  suffering 
ander  some  bodily  infliction.  —  Waiih'M 
Naiieei  of  Brazil,  Vol.  11.  pp.  472-490. 
♦ 

ON  READIKG. 
{C9nimmd  from  Col.  518.) 
The  prevailing  system  of  the  present  day  is 
denominated  by  its  advocates  liberality — 
libendity  in  politics,  liberality  in  navigation 
and  commerce,  liberality  in  jurisprudence, 
Kberality  in  literature,  and  liberality  in 
neligion,— -a  name  high  sounding  as  the 
blast  of  an  angel's  trumpet,  yet  as  unmean- 
ing as  the  jargon  of  Babel,  like  nature 
and  fitness  of  things,  the  stem  rules  of  rea- 
son, as  to  rectitude  of  thought  and  action 
in  man,  and  even  conscience  itself  must 
bend  to  liberality;  and  as  there  are  as 
many  liberal  systems  as  there  are  leaden  in 
the  various  departments  of  this  theory,  each 
bottomed  upon  the  man,  rather  than  upon 
reality,  reason,  or  conscience,  these  must 
not  onlv  bend,  but  curve  round  those  sys- 
terns,  like  so  many  serpents  round  the 
columns  of  a  portico,  hining  away  truth, 
lest  by  any  means  she  should  enter  and 
pollute  this  modem  temple  of  Belus. 

Stem  as  troth  appears  in  the  revelations 
of  Him  who  is  the  fountain  of  truth  and 
holiness,  and  bold  as  are  its  dictates  therein, 
truth  most  also  bend,  or,  if  it  cannot  bend, 
be  broken,  so  as  to  assume  at  least  a 
stooping  posture,  in  order  to  bow  before 
tiiese  gorgeous  idols,  fraught  with  legs  and 
arms  and  heads  innumerable.  For  libe- 
rality IS  not  one,  but  many — a  troop  of 
idols,  frith  all  the  pomp  of  circumstance, 
dimlayed  amidst  the  pantheon  of  the  day. 

Conceiving  of  God,  that  He  is  altogether 
such  a  one  as  themselves,  the  propagators 
of  these  systems,  fimcy  that  their  ioeas  will 
conform  even  Deity  to  their  theories ;  and 
because  these  ideas  engross  their  minds, 
that  all  the  immutability  of  the  Self-«zistent 
will  resolve  itself  into  complacency,  and 
mingle,  mingle,  mingle  with  the  every  form 
which  this  everchanging  liberality  assumes. 

A  holy  man,  the  apostles  of  liberality 
assert,  must  be  a  liberal  man,  for  without 
this  he  cannot  be  holy;  but  liberalify,  they 
add,  consists  in  letting  every  man,  without 
the  least  molestation,  think  for  himself. 
Every  attempt,  therefore,  to  become  the 
iBstmment  in  the  hands  of  God  of  oonvert- 
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iog  a  sinner  from  the  enor  of  his  wi^n,  and 
teaching  him  the  plan  of  salvation,  in  order 
that  he  may  escape  eternal  perdition,  and 
rise  to  that  glofy  which  the  nghteons  shall 
enjoy  before  the  throne  of  God  and  of  the 
Lamb  for  ever  and  ever, '»  branded  with 
the  opprobrious  appeUalioii  of  pmselytiBm 
— a  system  of  proselytiBm.  However  pore 
his  motives,  however  scriptural  his  plan, 
however  meek  and  holy  his  deportment, 
and  whatever  portions  of  truth  he  may  deal 
forth  in  love,  a  missionary,  yea,  even  a 
minister  in  the  faithful  disduuge  of  his 
duty,  incenantly  encounteis  the  imfnilBlion 
of  proselyttsm :  as  though  his  whole  efforts 
were  directed  to  the  mere  nonentity  of 
brinffing  over  men  from  one  opinion  to 
another,  .which  he  holds  in  opposition  to 
theirs.  The  idea  that  die  men  of  God,  in 
reality,  attaches  no  greater  importanoe  to 
one  sectarian  creed  tlnn  to  another,  oidy  as 
each  of  these  may,  as  instraments,  mtard  or 
coixloce  to  the  eonverrion  of  souls,  dead  in 
trespasses  and  siiM,  to  the  Irving  God, 
never  penetrates  their  minds.  Hence  pn>> 
selytism  is  their  vfalchwotd,  dark  as  the 
night  in  vrhich  they  utter  it,  and  every  mis- 
sionary, yea,  every  fiuthful  minister  of  the 
truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus  Christ,  wtw  is  ibnnd 
earnestly  labouring  in  the  sacred  cause,  is 
branded  on  the  fordiead  by  the  lil>erals 
with  this  opprobrious  epithet,  and  held  up 
to  the  soom  of  the  gaping  multitude.  This 
is  the  dust,  I  conceive,  which  is  raised  liy 
the  ignorant  or  the  designing,  in  order  to 
choke  troth,  during  its  infiincy  in  the  indi- 
vidual soul,  and  arrest  its  progress  among 
men.  It  is  the  real  cant-word  of  that  un- 
meaning jargon  which  makes  up  the  liberal 
creed,  directed  against  what  the  liberals 
term  cant,  in  the  systems  of  just  and  holy 
men,  whose  religion  is  the  religion  of  the 
Bible,  and  whose  vrisdom  is  identified  vnth 
the  reveUtions  of  God  to  lost  mankind. 

« A  liberal  creed,"  we  are  told,  <<ooght 
to  contain  liberal  principles,  and  liberal 
principles  alone :"  let  us  examine  the  creed 
of  the  modem  liberals  in  reference  to  thia 
axiom,  on  one  particular  and  important 
doctrine.  It  is  revealed  to  us,  tiiat,  **  God 
is  a  spirit,  and  the^  that  worrfiip  Him, 
must  wor^p  Him  m  spirit  and  in  truth. 
The  hoar  oometh,  and  now  is,  when  the  tnie 
worshippers  shall  worship  the  Father  in 
spirit  and  in  troth :  for  the  Father  seckcth 
such  to  worship  Him.''  In  the  operatioos 
of  this  levcalea  and  important  troth,  in  and 
upon  the  souls  of  men,  the  opposition  made 
by  these  liberals  is  acrimooKHis,  vehement, 
and  unceasing,  although  it  is  in  the  natnra 
and  fitness  of  things  that  God^  who  is  a 
spirit,  shodid  be  iranihipped  by  the  spiril 
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cf  mm.  %irtlMl  ooaventtioo,  qpiriknl 
eoMOMmioo,  tpiritual  pnyVt  spiritual 
fUM^ang,  tpintual  &itb,  or  faith  of  the 
opentioD  of  the  Spirit,  spiritual  enjoyment 
of  divine  thing9»  in  faci,  the  whole  of  the 
spirit  of  the  gospel  of  Christ  Jesus,  and  the 
icligioQ  cwHainfd  therein,  are  hetmdox  to 
the  libenl  creed ;  and  you  need  only  intro- 
doee  the  suhiect  to  a  profesMd  Ubend  to 
be  at  OBoe  convinced,  thai  he  aooounts  all 
this  mere  vuknr  prejudice,  fanaticism,  and 
nonseoae.  The  parties  who  profins  spiri- 
tnal  things  are,  indeed,  held  up  by  liberals 
in  general  to  the  scorn  of  the  multitude, 
and  treated  as  the  lowest  of  the  vulgar 
herd.  The  doctrine  and  practice  of  salva- 
tion by  thai  fiuth  which  is  of  the  operation 
of  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  which  alone  is 
mviqg  fiuth,  has  no  fjaoe  in  the  creed  of  a 
liberal,  and  to  this  important  doctrine  no 
quaiter  is  given  whatever,  on  any  occasion. 
So  much  m  the  liberal  principles  of  the 
hberal  creed. 

But,  what  is  this  magnificent  and  exalted 
libendism,  which  is  pompouslv  styled  the 
perieotioo  of  wisdom  and  freedom,  in 
tboo^t  and  actionf  What  is  it?  Who 
can  tdl  you?  There  is  no  king  in  this 
Umel ;  woe  to  the  man  who  attempts  any 
thing  simikur  to  the  kingly  office  in  this  re- 
public, wliere  every  man  does  that  which  is 
right  in  his  own  ^es,  and  scorns  the  oon^ 
tiol  of  otbeiB.  Inere  is  even  no  God  over 
this  hangfaty  republic:  every  man  is  his 
own  deity,  and  knnches  his  thunders,  like 
SB  SDcieBt  Roman,  upon  the  heads  of  all 
who  reiuse  to  bow  down  before  him.  For 
it  happens  in  the  republic  of  liberaUty,  as 
it  too  firequently  does  in  the  various  de- 
partments of  political  and  infidel  society, 
tbat  the  greatest  stickler  for  liberty  is  fire- 
qiKntly  the  greatest  tjrrant.  What  is  it? 
I  |et  ask,  and  answer,  as  I  did  before, 
"There  are  as  many  liberal  systems  as 
there  are  leaden  in  the  various  depart- 
meoCs  of  this  wide-spread  theory,  each  hot. 
tomed  upon  the  man,  rather  than  upon  the 
oatore  and  fitness  of  tilings,  or  upon  reason 
or  oonsdenoe."  The  system  ot  liberalism 
ii,  therefore,  not  one,  but  many ;  it  is  an 
hydra,  generated  and  propagated  by  a  vast 
eoayBunity  of  men,  who  arrogate  to  them- 
sdves  the  sole  privilege  of  thinking  for 
themselvei,  and  for  all  other  men  into  the  ba^ 
gria,  mder  the  specious  pretence  of  liberty. 

What  has,  or  what  can  this  liberal  system 
aoeompMi?  It  consists  of  innumerable 
Aeoriea,  which  scoul  all  sober  reason,  defy 
all  revealed  power  as  to  the  regenerstion 
of  man,  and  promise  to  mankind  benefits 
and  blessings  imiumenble  and  invaluable, 
i*  th#  fretdom  of  thooght  and 


which  they  impart  to  their  votaries.  The 
bands  of  prnodice,  the  trammels  of  a 
vulgar  mind,  the  chains  of  superstition,  the 
fetters  of  fanaticism^  the  yoke  of  revealed 
religion,  with  the  mtolerable  bondage  of 
divine  and  sphitual  authorities,  fisOl  before 
these  theories,  in  the  estimation  of  liberal 
men,  and  melt  away,  Uke  snow  before  a 
summer's  son. 

But  do  these  theories  effect  the  objects 
which  they  presume  to  regulate?  Have 
they  power  to  coerce  truth,  and  bind  the 
stem  laws  of  rectitude  and  holiness  to  their 
sway?  Do  infinite  wisdom  and  eternal 
immutahiU^  bow  to  their  domination ;  and 
are  the  straight  paths  of  righteousness  and 
peace  bept  to  their  seeming  ?  Alas  I  No. 
When  this  rant  has  spent  its  efforts,  and 
eanlted  its  fool's  paraaise  to  the  veiy  verge 
of  the  skies,  where  is  the  solid  basis  upon 
which  it  is  founded?  Upon  God?  No. 
Upon  truth?  No.  Upon  the  nature  and 
fitness  of  things?  Alasl  No.  But  upon 
the  imagination— -the  very  fimcy  of  the 
contriver.  Thith  yet  remains  truth,  un« 
bounded  and  fiee.  Deity,  omnipotent  in 
Himself,  bows  not,  and  His  laws,  un* 
changed,  in  frightfiil  dominion  impend 
over  the  men  themselves  who  lawlenlr 
arrogate  authority,  and  dare  to  **  teara 
for  doctrines  the  commandments  of  men.'' 
They  cry  aloud,  even  unto  these,  ''Woe 
unto  them  that  obU  evil  good,  and  good  evil  i 
that  put  darkness  for  light,  and  light  for 
darkness;  that  pot  bitter  for  sweet,  and 
sweet  for  bitter  I  Woe  unto  them  that  are 
wise  in  their  own  eyes,  and  prudent  in 
their  own  sight  I  Woe  unto  them  that  are 
mighty  to  drink  wine,  and  men  of  strength 
to  mingle  strong  drink ;  which  justify  the 
wicked  for  revrard,  and  take  away  the 
righteousness  of  the  righteous  firom  himl 
Therefore,  as  the  fire  devooreth  the  stubble, 
and  the  flame  oonsumeth  the  chaff,  so  their 
root  shall  be  as  rottenness,  and  their 
blossom  shall  go  np  as  dust.  Because  they 
have  cast  away  the  law  of  the  Lord  oif 
hosts,  and  despised  the  word  of  the  Holy 
One  of  Israel." 

At  the  service  of  these  liberal  systema 
stand  the  utmost  efforts  of  the  press :  yea, 
like  the  veriest  slavey  having  sold  itself  to 
the  task-maslen  of  thn  Egyptian  bondage^ 
it  teems  forth,  from  the  farthinc  tract  to  the 
sevenpenny  intelligencer,  and  up  to  die 
volume,  yes,  to  tlw  volume  of  volumes ; 
matter,  all  but  boundless,  to  serve  the 
cause  at  whatever  perils-braving  pains  and 
penalties  of  every  grade,  and  disdaining  all 
caution,  much  lem  control. 

Nor  does  the  press  stand  forward  in  this 
caam  al^oe;  the  Icamed,  and  among  thest 
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the  leaned  ia  the  law»  advocate  iU  cause, 
and  plead  it  with  a  fervour  worthy  of  a 
better,  both  in  speech  and  writing,  lo  the 
astonishment  of  those  who,  having  espoused 
the  cause  of  Christ,  mourn  over  the  men 
who,  although  learned,  not  only  neglect 
their  own  salvation,  but  become  the  awful 
instruments  of  destruction  to  their  fellows. 
A  learned  counsel,  during  his  recent  plead- 
ings in  a  court  of  law,  observed,  '<  This  is 
the  golden  age  of  toleration— eveiy  sect, 
every  party,  with  men  of  every  name  in 
leUgion,  may  freely  propagate  their  opi- 
nions. Blasphemy  is  as  neely  sold  in  our 
streets  as  the  Bible,  and  Infidelity  has  as 
&ir  a  chance  of  success  as  Methodism ;  any 
^  man  may  propagate  the  one  with  the  same 
freedom  as  the  other ;  this  is  liberality— it 
declares,  Evety  creed  has  the  same  rights." 
To  tell  a  learned  man  like  this,  that  he  is 
not  awaxe  of  the  mischiefs  which  may  arise 
out  of  a  speech  of  such  import  to  the  gene- 
rality of  his  hearers,  or  pointedly  to  convey 
to  his  mind  the  pity  you  feel  for  him  on  this 
expression  of  his  utter  ignorance  of,  and 
disregard  for  Divine  truth,  with  the  awful 
responsibility  involved  in  such  a  declara- 
tion, would  be  to  incur,  either  his  wrath  or 
his  contempt,  or  both,  with  an  expression 
of  these  not  to  be  heard  without  an  exercise 
of  meekness  and  patience — of  no  ordinary 
cast,  or  a  correspondent  retaliation.  Yet, 
to  say  this,  would  be  to  say  the  tnith,  and 
nodiiog  but  the  truth ;  for  no  Christian  can 
hear  such  declamation  without  a  feeling  of 
sincere  pity  for  the  man,  whoever  he  is, 
tliat  gives  biith  to  such  impiety. 

Resder,  books  fraught  with  these  doc- 
trines, however  specious  and  seeming  fair, 
however  plawiible  and  insinuating,  are  like 
a  deep  morass,  over  which  the  towering 
grass,  in  the  pride  of  luxuriant  vegetation, 
waves  its  ample  spires,  vrith  the  promise  of 
substantial  soil  beneath,  beguiling  tlie  wan- 
derer's eye  towards  its  verdures,  until  he 
treads  thereon :  then,  instantly,  yielding  to 
his  weight,  it  ingulf  him  amidst  its 
mires ;  and  while  even  struggling  to  regain 
the  terra  firma  he  had  left,  closes  over  his 
head,  and  entombs  him  yet  alive. 

'*  0  Lord,  I  know  that  the  way  of  man 
is  not  in  himself:  it  is  not  in  man  that 
walketh  to  direct  his  steps."  Give  not  thy 
strength,  O  youth,  to  these  pompous  plau- 
sibilities, nor  bow  thy  manho<xl  to  such 
polluted  vanity.  Pride  was  not  n^ade  for 
man :  it  originated  in  Lucifer,  wrought  his 
immediate  ruin,  and,  amidst  his  vauntings, 
it  holds  that  potent  spirit  in  iron  bondage  to 
the  present  hour.  The  affected  liberty  and 
liberality  of  the  present  day,  partakes  of  his 
pride,  for  the  father  of  lies  has  a  powerful 


progeny  bearing  his  own  image ;  the  i 
on  their  crest  is,  *'  Better  to  reign  in  hell, 
than  serve  in  heaven,"  and  their  towering 
plumes  nod  defiance  to  the  Infinite.  But 
Usien  thou  to  the  voice  of  liufh,  which  calb 
upon  man  out  of  the  throne  of  the  Most 
High,  saying,  <<  Praise  our  God,  all  ye  His 
servants,  and  ye  that -fear  Him,  both  small 
and  greaL"  Listen  to  the  responsive  voice 
of  tlie  *^  great  multitude,  as  the  voice  of  many 
waters,  and  as  the  voice  of  migfaw  thunder- 
ings,  saying,  Alleluia ;  for  the  Lord  God 
omnipotent  reignethi"  To  Him,  and  to 
Him  alone,  appertaineth  praise :  He  is  king 
over  all  the  children  of  pride. 

Hie  valley  of  humility  is  spread  beneath 
the  feet  of  man,  wide  and  long ;  its  fruits 
are  yielded  every  month ;  for  the  son  shines 
upon  its  meads,  and  its  trees  find  shelter  in 
their  lowliness,  from  the  mountain  storm : 
luxuriant  is  its  soil,  and  delightful  aie  the 
varieties  yiekled  to  the  husbandman.  His 
invitation  is  to  men,  *'  Come,  enter  ye  the 
vineyard  of  our  Lonl :  for  you  was  it  plant- 
ed, and  for  your  delight ;  solace  yoorsdf 
therein ;  eat,  drink,  be  abundantly  satisfied ; 
let  your  souls  delight  themselves  in  Hs 
luxuriance,  and  let  your  gratitiMle  arise  up 
to  Him  whose  bounty  deals  forth  the 
abundance  of  sweets.  Why  wander  ^ 
amidst  the  rocks,  travening  barren  moan- 
tains,  gloiying  in  exaltation,  while  the  pining 
desert,  and  the  piercing  storm,  howl  around 
your  brows,  and  scath  your  gloiy  \  Glory 
not  in  man,  nor  in  his  potenoe ;  but  your 
riorying,  let  it  be  in  the  Lord."  Hear  him, 
O  ye  youth  :  haste,  fly  to  the  river  of  life  ; 
through  the  garden,  it  flows  along  the  valley 
of  humility;  drink  ye  all  of  this,  and  live 
for  ever. 

{To  he  coniinusd.) 


MOTES  ON  SIB  If.  DAVY's  FIFTH  LECTURE 
ON  ELECTRO-CHEMISTRY,  DUBLIN,  13Ta 
NOVEMBER,  1810, 

Of  the  identity/  of  the  phenomenon  ofconh- 
mon  electricity  with  that  of  the  voltaic 

Electricity,  with  the  cylinder,  is  alike 
independent  of  chemical  changes,  as  the 
electricity  with  the  Voltaic  apparatus.  T^is 
is  proved  by  the  experiment  of  an  electric 
machine  in  a  cylinder  of  glass,  with  a  pith 
ball  affixed  at  the  end  of  a  pivot  wire. 
When  the  handle  is  turned,  the  pith  ball 
diverges  from  the  cylinder,  but  the  cylinder 
of  glass  being  placed  over  the  receiver  of 
an  air-pump,  and  the  air  being  exhausted 
thereby,  out  of  the  cylinder,  the  pith  ball  is 
motionless. 

This  is  because  the  air  had  been  a  con- 
ductor of  electricity.    The  air  being  ad- 
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flAiock— if  zinc  be  at  one  end,  it  will  be 
more  powerful. 

That  benumbing  property  of  the  rajr  fish, 
called  a  torpedo^  u  an  electric  ^ock. 
Vamur  went  on  purpose  to  the  coast  of 
France,  where  he  caught  aeveml  hundreds ; 
and,  on  application  to  his  electric  machine, 
proved  their  identity  with  electric  proper- 
ties. Cavendish  made  an  artificial  torpedo 
by  weak  electric  jars ;  this  gave  a  shock, 
but  no  sparks,  which  is  the  nature  of  the 
torpedo. 

The  gymnotns  is  found  in  a  lake  in  Suri- 
nam ;  it  is  possessed  of  so  strong  an  electric 
property,  as  to  kill  those  who  approach,  iii 
Its  strength.  It  is  taken  by  dnving  wild 
horses  of  the  country  into  the  lake,  and,  < 
when  the  irritated  fish  exhausts  his  electric 
powers,  to  which  some  of  the  horses  fiiH  a 
sacrifice,  the  fish  are  taken  without  danger, 
'niis  fish  makes  a  luminous  appearance, 
and  its  powers  are  of  a  similar  quality  to 
the  improved  Voltaic  troughs,  of  plates  of 
zinc  and  copper,  two  inches  diameter, 
interiined  with  cloth  moistened  with  weak 
muriatic  acid.  Hie  gymnotus,  on  dissec- 
tion, is  found  to  possess  layers  of  two  very 
difleretit  substances,  ateraately  placed; 
and  at  tlie  pleasure  of  the  fish,  this  is 
excited,  probably,  1^  making  the  circular 
contact. 

Physiology  is  in  its  dawn.  Physicians 
have  observed  an  excitability  in  the  glands,* 
&c.,  which  is  more  electric  than  any  other 
part  of  the  body;  but  these  observations 
'serve  only  to  form  hypodieses;  they  can 
never  reach  to  true  scientific  proof.  When 
Newton  published  his  philosophy,  it  was  a 
common  conteit  to  explain  the  motion  of 
the  muscles  by  mechanic  causes;  and  on 
the  improvements  in  pneumatics,  the  airs 
of  oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  carbon,  were 
supposed  to  be  the  agents  of  motion. 

When  Volta  extended  the  experiment  of 
galvanic  through  all  the  circuit  of  electric 
phenomena,  physiologists  began  to  talk  of 
a  positive  and  negative  spring  in  the  nerves 
and  muscles,  similar  to  the  I^yden  battery. 
These  dreams  have  passed  away.  The 
lecturer  thinks  all  speculations,  that  attempt 
to  account  for  the. vital  powers,  will  be 
found  illusoiy. 

It  is  seeking  tlie  living  among  the  dead, 
the  master  among  the  servants.  That 
which  touches  inanimate  matter,  cannot  be 
felt  by  it ;  that  which  sees,  cannot  be  seen 
by  the  objects  of  its  vision.  Life  is  a 
celestial  spark ;  it  may  behold  its  colhiteral 
creation,  butcannotsearch  its  original  source. 
Yet,  this  desire  which  we  have  to  fathom 
those  things  of  which  our  capacity  falls 
short,   is  ouly  an  additional,  proof  of  the 


mitted,  the  pith  ball  diverges,  and,  when 
pumped  out,  it  fiilb  down  motionless.  Hie 
eihansled  receiver  being  filled  with  car- 
bonic acid  gas,  altlKxigh  this  air  puts  out  a 
cuidle,  it  IS  a  more  perfect  conductor  of 
electridcy  than  common  air,  and  the 
shocks  given  by  the  machine  are  greater, 
the  sparks  stronger,  and  the  pith  bdl  di- 
verges the  pivot  wire,  more  than  when  tiie 
ve»els  contained  common  air. 

This  important  experiment  shews  the 
analogy  to  the  Voltaic  electricity;  for  it 
answen  the  question — ^why  plates  of  zinc 
and  copper  are  not  electrical  in  air  as  in 
the  acid  that  is  generally  used  to  fill  the 
troughs  ;  for,  accoiding  to  the  nature  of  the 
conductor,  so  is  the  intensity  of  the  electric 
fire;  and  the  conductors  can  be  classed 
progresnvely  in  their  degrees  of  fiicility,  in 
two  distinctions  of  peifect  and  imperfect 
ooodoctors. 

The  indactioa  of  an  electric  diafge,  from 
one  Leyden  jar  to  another,  is  weaker  in  the 
second  than  in  the  first,  and  so  on  by  num- 
ber^fisr  the  more  an  electric  charge  is 
diffused  over  the  surfiice,  the  weaker  it  is ; 
althongh  surfooe  is  the  measure  of  capacity 
to  receive  the  electric  chaige  to  the  highest 
degree.  On  die  other  haixl,  it  is  observed, 
that  a  Voltaic  trough,  of  an  inch  square, 
gives  as  great  a  shock  as  one  of  four  or 
eight  inches  sqmue ;  but  this  is  because  the 
bmnan  body,  being  an  imperfect  conductor, 
can  ooly  bike  a  certain  limited  charge, 
which  is  found  in  an  inch  square  trough ; 
and  although  a  six-inch  square  trough  is 
incomparably  stronger,  the  imperfect  con- 
ductor will  not  take  a  greater  ^ock  than  its 
capacity  fits  it  to  receive.  Metals  which 
are  perfect  conductors  can  take  the  whole 
electric  charge,  and,  therefore,  the  com- 
parative powers  of  a  small  or  a  large  appa- 
ratus, is  proved  by  them,  or  by  charcoal, 
which  draws  only  sl  faint  spark  from  the 
inch-square  trough,  while  it  hwns  in  the 
circle  of  a  six-inch  square  trough.  Hence, 
etedric  power  is  as  the  surface  of  its  agent ; 
the  large  trough  melts  iron  wire. 

Common  electricity,  if  diffused  over  a 
large  surfiice,  is  like  Voltaic,  and  a  battery 
may  be  charged  by  the  Voltaic  instrument, 
in  the  same  mamSer  as  by  the  electric 
machine. 

The  common  wheel  charges  a  battery  of 
four  bottles,  which,  being  discharged 
through  a  wire,  melts  it  in  Sue  same  man- 
ner as  with  the  Voltaic  apparatus,  and  gold 
leaf  is  burned  with  a  yellow  flame. 

Plates  of  copper,  interleaved  with  moist- 
ened pasteboara,  having  received  an  electric 
charge  from  the  Voltaic  apparatus,  will 
retain  it  for  some  time,  and  give  a  slight 
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uiiaeaidiabl«Da0S  oC  itt  spviflg*  and  thai  it 
is  immortal* 


GEKERAL     LAWS    OF     PHYSICAL 
PHILOSOPnT. 

Ma.  Editor, 
Sir,— In  oonclusioo  of  my  ioTeBtigatioos 
in  physical  philosophy,  I  request  that  you 
will  &vour  me  by  laying  the  following 
brief  determinations  before  your  readers, 
the  proofs  of  which  are  to  be  found  in  my 
Protest  and  its  Supplement. 

1.  Tliat  the  eqiud  forces  at  right  ang^ei, 
which  move  a  planetary  body,  are  always 
inversely  as  the  cubes  of  the  distances.     -" 

2.  That  the  motions  produced  are 
inversely  as  D^-^*  or  as  the  square 
roots  of  the  cubes  of  the  distances. 

3.  That  the  periodical  times  ave  directly 
as  Dt-^-  ana  in  different  planets,  as 
T:  t  :  :   Di*^    di*. 

4.  That  distances  in  mUUous  are  univer- 
sally 1.  83  X  ti- 

5.  Tliat  the  rectangle  formed  by  the 
velocity  of  a  filing  body,  and  by  tlie 
rotation  of  the  whole  surper6cies  of  a 
sphere,  are  alway  equal  to  the  orbit  velocity 
regarded  as  a  square  of  mechanical  force. 

6.  That  the  velocity  of  the  rotation  of 
the  equator  multiplied  by  4,  is  that  of  the 
surface  of  the  whole  sphere. 

7.  That  the  radius  universally  represents 
the  central  force,  as  the  diagonal  of  the 
sines  and  cosines  of  every  latitude. 

8.  That  the  two  forces  which  produce 
tlie  moon's  motions,  are  exact  mean  pro- 
portionals of  tlie  earth's  orbit  velocity,  and 
the  relative  size  of  the  earth,  tliat  is,  Uie 
square  of  those  forces  is  equal  to  the  rect- 
angle of  the  earth's  momentum. 

9.  Iliat  the  earth's  orbit  force  is  a  rect- 
angle, formed  by  the  mean  tangent  of  a 
quadrant,  and  the  chord ;  of  which  rect- 
angle, a  portion  is  the  earth's  orbit  motion, 
'or  the  square  of  the  diagonal  of  the  chord 
and  mean  tangent;  and  the  remainder  of 
this  rectai^le  of  force  is  exactly  equal  to 
the  quantity  of  the  rotation,  and  the 
eccentricity  divided  by  the  force  of  the 
obliquiW. 

10.  That  the  respective  forces  whidi 
move  all  the  planets,  &c,  are  so  many 
mechanical  squares,  altogether  equal  to  the 
rectangle  of  Uie  solar  mass,  by  the  actual 
velocity  of  the  sun  in  space. 

.11.  That  this  necessary  medianical 
equality,  and  the  aggregation  of  the  sun's 
mass  while  in  rotation,  prove  that  the  sun 
progresses  in  space,  from  500,000  to 
750,000  foet  p^r  second. 


13.  That  planeivy  tangeot  forces  are 
created  by  the  action  of  the  oential  bodv 
OD  the  intervenioff  medimn,  or  gaa,  wfai<A 
fills  space,  and  therefore  inverady  as  D^ 
and  the  equal  central  forces  are  determined 
by  the  simultaneous  progression  of  tbe 
agent  and  patient,  or  patient  throogb 
spaoe. 

13.  That  the  oentral  and  tangent  forces 
determine  each  other's  equality,  and  also 
tbs  orbit,  and  tend  to  produce  a  motion  of 
the  planet's  centre,  throogh  the  chord  as 
their  diagonal ;  but  the  tangent  fotoe  pro- 
duces a  tangental  result,  till  the  other  force 
determines  a  limit,  and  carries  it  back 
towards  the  chord.  The  orbit  is  thus  a 
diagonal  1.628,  of  the  chord  1.414,  and 
the  mean  tangent  2,  while  the  arc  of  a 

3oadrant  is  but  1.5708.  The  excess  pro- 
uces  the  rotation  on  tbe  axis  and  the  eooen- 
tricitv,  varied  by  the  obliquity  of  tbe  axis^ 
which  depends  on  the  dt^xisition  of  the 
masses  of  tbe  land  and  water. 

14.  That  as  the  force,  as  well  as  the 
direction  to  the  centre  of  a  rotating  and 
progressing  sphere,  is  roeaoured  by  the 
relations  of  the  sines  and  cosines,  so  tbe 
variable  increase  and  decrease  of  these 
vary  the  central  force.  Hie  cosine  or 
centrifogal  force  diminislies  to  45**  less 
than  the  sine,  or  right-angled  deBectioQ 
increases,  and  hence  the  central  force 
increases,  with  reference  to  that  at  the 
equator,  where  the  sine  is  0  ;  and  this 
increase  operates  on  the  fidl  of  bodies  and 
motion  or  pendulums,  not,  as  is  fondly 
supposed,  owing  to  yariaUe  attraction  in 
the  centre,  but  as  a  necenaiy  mechanical 
consequence  of  the  Jorm  of  a  rotating 
sphere. 

15.  That  tides  arise  firom  the  seosibte 
yielding  of  the  mobile  waters,  to  those 
re-actions  of  the  moon  which  cany  the 
earth  round  the  mechanical  centre  of  both, 
and  they  are  inversely  as  the  angle  of  the 
earth's  orbit  motion  to  the  direction  of  the 
said  re-actions;  while  the  opposed  tides 
arise  from  the  necessary  equali^  of  tbe 
two  sides  of  the  rotating  earth,  so  that  if 
one  side  is  enlarged  by  a  tide,  (the  earth's 
centre  being  a  point  determined  by  greater 
forces,)  then*  the  mobile  waters  on  the 
opposite  side  restore  the  equilibriooa  of 
both  sides. 

Tbe  arithmetical  proofe  of  these  mecha- 
nical and  geometn(»l  propositioos  verify 
them  exactly,  by  the  comparison  of  real 
motions  with  real  motions ;  wholly  unlike 
the  pretended  proof  of  universal  gmTi* 
tation  by  comparing  a  verted  $me^  at  the 
apex  of  the  moon's  orbit,  with  a  real  meem 
trnfiitm  9X  the  earth;  it  Uiag  at  the  same 
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2147  feet  per  aeoond,  and  a  body  at 
the  earth,  but  16.0875  feet,  while  taken  at 
per  minule,  the  moon's  hXL  is  actually 
126800  feet,  and  that  at  the  earth  with 
aeealeratioii,  but  58,000  feet,  and  ther&- 
fBie^  in  no  analogy  or  connexion  what- 
eter.  Nor  do  the  timeft  bv  this  theoiy 
depend  on  a  single  force  of  the  producing 
fam,  bnt  they  depend  as  they  ought  on 
the  ^rodbieerf  foree,  or  result  of  both,  that  is, 
they  are  a  result  of  two  forces  inTersely,  as 
D*,  or  areaaDf;  botif  they  were  taken 
ai  the  result  of  two  forces  inmsely,  as  D^ 
then  the  resultant  would  be  D)«  which  we 
know  is  not  the  fact ;  at  the  same  time  the 

law  D^  is  only  the  law  of  superficial 
radiation,  and  in  the  case  of  the  propa- 
gilioQ  of  momenta,  is  a  ialse  analogy,  the 

bw  of  ndiating  momenta  being  Dk  and 
thii   law   aooonis   eiactly  with    all    the 


TbeK  15  propositions,  and  their  corol- 
bries,  mi^  be  exactly  verified  by  every 
ooe  aoquamted  with  the  elements  of  arith- 
■MCic  and  astronomy. 

These  principles  and  focts  I  bequeath 
to  the  pluioeophen  of  the  next  centuiy, 
when  your  Magaxine  will,  I  hope,  con- 
liraeto  flourish. 

CheUeOy  June  3, 1830.     R.  Pbtllips. 

P.  S.  I  may  add,  as  great  astronomical 
principles^  that  the  foiling  back  of  nodes 
IS  always  occasioned  by  a  body  turning 
once  on  its  axis,  as  the  neoessaiy  pheno- 
menon of  going  round  an  orbit,  and  the 
is  exactly  equal  to  one  cir- 
of  the  body.  Again,  dnt  the 
t  of  Knes  of  apsides,  is  the  time 
ceufetted  into  motion,  by  which  a  pbnet 
Bovca  quicker  from  ils  perihelion  to  its 
apbeKoD,  than  the  contraiy, — ^less  the 
mroccasion  of  the  nodes.  The  cause 
being  the  difiisrence  between  acquiring, 
tad  parting  with,  the  perihelion  velocity. 


LOCO-MOTIVE  M ACHIHEET. 

Tax  public  have  been  long  amused  with 
promises,  that  steam-carriages  would 
speedily  snpenede,  on  our  more  frequented 
roads,  the  greater  portion  of  those  dmwn 
by  hones.  Many  years  have  passed  away 
siaoe  expectation  was  first  excited;  but 
ahhongh  many  attempts  have  been  made, 
which  are  said  to  have  partially  succeeded, 
hones  stOl  continue  to  draw  our  carriages, 
and  no  one  will  venture  to  predict  when 
Aeywill  be  dbmissed  from  service.  On 
MoDg  bad[,  however,  on  what  hi 


done  of  late,  through  the  agency  of  steam 
and  gas,  we  have  no  right  to  abandon  the 
hope  of  [steam-carriages,  in  despair.  A 
happy  thouglit,  or  favouiuble  combination 
of  circumstances,  may,  in  an  auspicious 
moment,  overcome  the  obstacles,  which 
still  remain^  be  surmounted,  and  give 
perfection  to  this  great  scientific  deside- 
ratum. 

But,  whatever  may  be  the  fiite  awaiting 
steam  carriages  in  general,  no  doubt  can 
remain,  respecting  the  practicability  of  their 
travelling  on  rail  roads.  Hiis  has  already 
been  accomplished  in  various  instances,  but 
in  no  case  on  so  extended  a  scale  as  on 
Monday,  the  14th  of  June  last,  in  an  entire 
journey  irom  Liverpool  to  Manchester,  and 
back  again.  Of  this  remarkable  enterprise, 
the  following  particulars,  condensed  from 
the  Liverpool  Mercury,  may  be  acceptable 
to  many  of  our  readers. 

On  Monday  morning,  about  nine 
o'clock,  the  time  appointed  for  starting,  a 
vast  concourse  of  pnersons  assembled  at  the 
railway  works,  to  vrimess  the  departure. 
The  directors,  Charies  Lawrence,  John 
Moss,  Joseph  Landers,  R.  Gladstone,  W. 
Rotheram,  R.  Harrison,  H.  Earle,  James 
Bourne,  D.  Hodgson,  W.  W.  Carrie, 
Henry  Booth,  Esqrs.  ahd  others,  took  tiieir 
seats  in  two  of  tlie  new  coaches  provided 
for  them.  After  passing  through  the  small 
tunnel,  seven  carnages,  laden  with  stone, 
were  attached  to  the  engine.  The  aggre-* 
gate  weight  of  the  whole,  including  car- 
riages, passengers,  stones,  engine,  tender,' 
andwater,amoontedtothirty-nmeton8.  Hie 
motion  at  fint  was  gentle,  but  it  soon  in-* 
creased  to  an  astonishing  rapidity ;  yet,  in 
all  its  variations  it  was  uniformly  under 
control.  At  one  place,  on  ascending  an 
inclined  plane,  an  assistant  loco-motive 
engine  was  attached,  but  the  difficulty  being 
surmounted,  this  was  dismissed,  and  the 
heavy  load  proceeded  on  its  way,  freiquently 
at  the  rate  of  seventeen  miles  an  hour.  The 
whole  time  occupied  on  the  journey  was 
two  hours,  twenty-one  minutes,  which,  after 
deducting  twenty  minutes  fSor  taking  h> 
water,  &c.  leaves  two  hours  and  one  minute 
for  the  journey  of  thirty-one  miles. 

On  returning  to  Liverpool,  the  proces- 
sion started  with  from  forhr  to  fifty  passen- 
gers, who,  on  ooe  part  of  their  progress, 
travelled  at  the  astonishing  mte  or  twenty- 
seven  miles  an  hour.  The  whole  was  ao- 
compUshed,  after  deducting  seven  minuted 
for  stoppages,  in  one  hour  and  thirty-four 
minutes.  Another  drcumstance,  which 
ought  not  to  be  omitled,  is,  that  while  the 
carriage  was  prooeedmg  at  the  rate  of 
twenty.two  ndet  an  hour,  itwasetopped 
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within  the  space  of  seventy  yards,  to  let  out 
a  passenger,  and  in  one  minute  afterwards 
was  again  on  its  way. 

Other  schemes  have  been  projected  to 
propel  carriages  with  compressed  air,  but 
although  the  projector  is  sanguine,  and  his 
theory  is  plausible,  time  will  be  required  to 
determine  its  impracticability,  or  its  intrinsic 
worth. 


CELESTIAL   PHENOMENA. 

Every  portion  of  the  heavens  presents  to 
the  careful  and  persevering  observer,  objects 
of  admiration  and  wonder,  while  the  zodiac 
is  interesting,  from  the  erratic  bodies  that 
continually  pursue  their  ceaseless  rounds, 
^mong  the  stars  that  are  situated  within  its 
limits ;  the  other  regions  also  contain  ob- 
jects that  claim  the  attention  of  the  astro- 
nomer, either  from  tlieir  peculiar  situation, 
or  the  various  phenomena  they  present. 

About  ten  in  the  evenings  of  this  month, 
a  bright  star  may  be  observed  a  little  to  the 
east  of  the  meridian,  and  nearly  in  the 
zenith :  this  star  is  called  Vega,  and  is  the 
brightest  in  the  constellation  of  the  Harp ; 
below  it  are  two  stais  of  the  tliird  magni- 
tude; the  nearest.  Vega  is  marked  /3,  which 
is  a  variable  star,  its  least  brightness  being 
of  the  fifth  magnitude ;  the  period  is  not 
accurately  ascertained,  but  is  supposed  to 
be  about  six  days :  the  other  star  is  marked 
y ;  there  are  two  sUrs  of  the  fifth  magnitude 
to  the  east  of  Vega,  forming  a  small  triangle 
with  it. 

To  the  east  of  this  constellation  is  one 
considerably  larger,  named  Cygnus ;  a  line 
drawn  through  /3  and  y  Lyrae,  and  pro- 
duced, will  direct  the  observer  to  /3  Cygni, 
in  the  head  of  this  constellation :  y  Cygni 
forms  a  scalene  triangle  with  Vega,  and  /3 
Cygni,  a  line  drawn  fix)m  /3  through  y 
Cygni,  will  pass  very  near  a  Cygni,  or 
Deneb ;  on  each  side  of  y,  and  alMut  the 
same  distance  from  it,  are  two  stars  of  the 
same  magnitude,  the  northern  is  ^,  and  the 
southern  c  Cygni.  The  observer  will 
raadily  perceive  that  these  five  stars  form  a 
cross. 

The  space  between  )8  and  y  is  remark- 
able for  possessing  two  variable,  and  one 
new  star.  The  first  was  observed  by  San- 
sonius  and  Kepler,  in  the  year  1600.  Its 
right  ascension  is  20  hours,  9  minutes,  and 
54  seconds,  and  its  declination  37  degrees, 
22  minutes,  and  37  seconds ;  its  greatest 
magnitude  is  the  third.  From  the  observa- 
tions of  this  star^  in  the  17th  century,  Mr. 
Pigott  considers  its  period  to  be  18  years; 
he  observed  it  from  November,  1781,  to 
1786,  of  the  sixth  magnitude;  it  is  situated 


near  y.    Tlte  next  in  order  of  diseovny  is 
the  new  star  near  /3,  which  was  fiist  ob- 
served by  Don  Anthelme,  on  the  20tb  of 
June,  1670 ;  it  soon  reached  the  third  mag- 
nitude; on  the  10th  of  August  it  had  de- 
,  creased  to  the  fifth,  and  Hevelius  observe! 
it  during  the  years  1671  and  1672,  of  tbe 
sixth  magnitude ;  It  disappeared  in  the  year 
1G72,  and  has  not  been  seen  snee.   This 
star  was  the  occasion  of  M.  Kirch  discover- 
ing the  variable  appearance  of  the  star  Xt 
in  the  neck  which  myer  had  maiked  of 
the  fifth  macnitude,  this  astronomer  coo- 
'  oeiving  that  the  star  near  fi  wonkl  reappear, 
as  Hevelius   had    observed  Mira  in  tbe 
whale's  neck  to  have  done:  he  therefore 
carefully  observed  this  part  of  the  constel- 
lation on  the  1st  and  6th  of  July,  1686,  but 
could  not  find  it ;  he  also  ascertained  that  the 
star  X  was  in  visible.    On  the  9th  of  October 
following,  he  saw  this  star  very  visible  witli 
the  naked  eye,  and  afterwards  observed  it 
gradually  to  decrease  until  it  coukl  not  be 
seen  with  an  eight-foot  telescope.    On  the 
sixth  of  August,  1687,  he  again  observed  it 
with  an  elglit-foot  telescope,  and  on  the 
23d  of  October   following,  it  was  again 
visible  to  the  naked  eye.    From  the  2d  to 
the  26th  of  November  it  appealed  at  its 
greatest   brightness,    and    afterwanis  de- 
creased.   From  these  and  subsequent  ob- 
servations of  Kirch,  he  found  its  revolutioa 
or  period  to  be  404  days*  and  a  half;  and 
its  appearances  to  be  variable.    From  tbe 
observations  of  Pigott,  that   indefatigable 
astronomer  in  this  department  of  the  science^ 
concluded,  that  its  period  is  variable;  be 
ascertained  that  it  continues  a  fortnight  at 
its  full  brightaess.     It  is  abput  d|  months 
increasing  from  the  11th  magnitude  to  its 
maximum  brightness,  and  in  decreasing  to 
the  1 1th  magnitude  again.    It  may  conse- 
quently be  considered  as  invisible  for  six 
months.    Its  period  is  generally  considered 
to  be  396  days,  21  houra.    It  is  nearly  in. 
a  line  with  a,  y,  and  /3 ;  between  it  and  y 
is  situated  17,  and  two  stars  of  tbe  fifth  vai%* 
nitude  marked  h  1  and  h  2  Cygni;  the  star 
^  is  between  it  and  j3. 


THE  DEATH  OF  RUFU8. 

(A  Poeticftl  SkMob.)  1 

[Willftm  Rufut.  tbe  iceond  Konnan  Ktofv 'ISl 
hantinff  ip  th«  N«w  Forat.  in  HuDPfhW..^? 
accidenully  shot  by  an  uroir  diwhtrged  it  i  de**        , 
by  Sir  Walter  Tjrrrel,  Aagoat  Sod,  UOOO  ' 


Ths  taBinar  aky  \%  bri^bt  and  clrar, 
The  sQffioier  leaf  U  turning  sere  ; 
And  tho'  H  beami  in'briffbt  aimr, 
Qlvei  token  of  a  qai«k  tWLj : 
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Ob  AftMSp  rirer,  ]ak«,  «nd  ttrvkin, 
Hov  f tily  tportB  the  mornfnf  beam ! 
irk«t4taUiil  hill  «nd  abb«y.ipir« 
N«ct,  aai  glTe  iMck  tb«  solar  ire.-^ 
And  hark!  tb«  bogle's  elumoroai  voice 
Bids  hill,  mod  dale,  and  vood  rejoice ; 
WUle  tcbe.  ptartlnff  froan  her  tlttmber, 
' .  and  baiU  the  comiof  band— 
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'»»^^*^^»^^^^#»#^ 


A  rojal  band—a  Jovial  namber, 
▼be  jela  the  ehaae  with  heart  and  hand  I 

What  glres  rach  lustre  to  tbs  day  ? 
What  makea  tteit  landscape  eeess  so  gay  ?^ 
Tn  royal  Rnfoa  leads  the  wav ; 
With  nodding  nlaroes,  and  rich  attire, 

Tbra*  forest  tHnsers  and  fisrny  f ladM 
He  eeats  ^^tbe  woodland  nymphs  retire. 

And  seek  some  more  sc^iuester'd  shades  ; 
Fer  in  Ufl  train,  with  clamorous  hue, 
Fellewa  a  noble  retinae  I 

Bevs'd  freM  Un  eonek,  the  forest  deer 

Sfvings  o'er  the  braeken'd  wild  with  speed- 
Fear  nol,  ah  then  hast  nought  to  fear, 
A  king,  inelead  of  thee,  sliall  bteed! 


The  Uoedhoand's  cnr  osay  fright  thee  sore, 
I  shall  be  wIngM  at  thee. 


The  featber'd  a 


Aid  strtre  thy  giosey  flanks  to  gore» 

Awayl  awayl  It  shall  net  be ; 
For  fate  has  oUwrwiae  decreed 
A  king,  instead  of  thee,  shall  bleed  ! 

la  the  mid  forest,  wild  and  dark. 

The  inllk-wbitc  stag  a  shelter  seeks  ; 

Aretart  aaie  that  spot  beapeaks, 
*Hid  bosh,  and  brake,  and  fern.    But  hark  I 
Those  sooada  again  assail  his  ear, 

The  Moedhoaadt*  rofae— the  shooting  hand,- 

A  pliant  few  are  nigh  at  hand. 
The  rest  are  lingering  In  the  rear. 

Xow  speed  thee  well— away  I  away  | 
Fsr  here  dioa  mayst  no  longer  stay ; 
Up!  speed  tke«  weH.  fbr  even  now 
The  Uftfd  snear^the  bended  bow. 
Ala  at  thy  me  the  treacherous  blow  I 
Tynel  t  s*  etay  thy  In^lees  hanl ; 

Why  dt««  ttat  ateft  m  preadly  high  i 

For  tbtt*  the  prey  is  nuhing  by^ 
Seest,  seeet  then  not  thy  monarch  stand 
Abef,  Hyiip<  ttat  toest  oak. 
With  VM^y  «x»  to  deal  the  stroke  ?— 

The  twaoslBf  etrSog  too  soon  makes  knowsi 
The  fatal  featherM  shaft  has  flown  !~ 


I  win  K  then  lay  tow 
The  atflerM  rasfv  ?— WK  ah  no  r 


Scert  thoa  thy  ra»hnese,  Tyrrel  ?*aee  I 
r  thy  wflderVl  senses  reel  n 

leteel! 


(WeH  may  thy  wlli 
Witt  envtooa  eMKe  yon  Mthless  tree 

Use  warded  off  the  treaeheffOHs  steel 
Thy  monarch  has  reeeiT'd  the  dart 
Beep  In  hie  iftoat,  bat  yieMlag  heart ! 


It  he  IkBe  f  he  bleeds !  h«  dletf 
Asad"Hiroyal  eaerllkeel 
Tte  thirsty  earth  his  blood  bath  ^aalTd, 
A  erlnsoa  tide—'*  no  stinted  dranghtP 
A  msBisnt  the  astoaled  knight 
BebeM  the  eeeae  with  wild  affrighl-v- 


TbeqoireriBff  Up— the  roUiiy  <|T*— 

"Hw  last— the  deep  conrnlsire  slgh- 

b  whither,  Tyirel,  Shalt  thoo  flee 


To  sboa  the  eeeae  of  misery  f 

Xow  thro'  the  forest,  cl•e«i^d  and  daik. 
The  knight,  eearee  knowing  whither,  flies : 
With  spar  and  rein  each  eA»rt  tries 

Te  shoB  the  balef  ol  epot^bot  hark  I 

(Art  then  pnrsoedP)— what  was  that  soaod?'* 

Why  look  so  wistf  ally  around  ?— 

"Til  httt  the  ttlnl  hreese  whieh  heaves 

A  iigh,  and  shakes  the  wlthcelng  lcave*r- 

How  art  then  fallen  in  thy  pride— 

A  piteona,  innocent  regicjdel 

Jansesntl  then  wherefert  hie  thee  hence  ;— 

Bot  ah !  Aew  ^fvoe  thy  Itmocence  ? 

The  wind  means  sadly  tbrengh  the  wood, 
Asd  the  son  has  sank  In  a  shrottd  of  blood ; 
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Afar,  is  s«en  tlie  lightning's  glare. 

And  the  distant  thander*s  roiee  Is  beard ; 
The  dark  nigbt-cloods  are  gathering  there-^ 

Bat  nicbt  shall  not  a  murderer  guard ! 
Nor  sea>beat  roek,  nor  secret  den. 

Nor  forest  wild,  nor  eavern'd  bill. 
Shall  screen  tiiee  from  a  nation's  ken— 

A* boundless  ocean  snrroonds  thee  still  *. 
Then  whither,  whither  shslt  then  flee, 
Atid  shun  a  fate  of  misery  7 

Behold  t  Cah  welcome  sight,)  behold 

A  Tcssel  hearing  on  the  tide  ; 
A  blood>red  cross,  on  banner  bold. 

Floats  on  the  sale, In  kingly  pride! 
There  thou  may\t  join  the  enthusiast  band. 
They're  hound  to  the  distant  Holy  Land ; 
There  thou  mav'st  sban  fate's  tyrant  laws. 
And  shed  thy  blood  ip  a  Savioer's  cause ! 

^ear  Halifax,  March  23, 1830. 

Tbos.  CaOSSLBT. 


FOjJR  VIEWS  OF  THS  MINI8TBRIAL 
CHARACTSR, 

By  the  RsT.  J.  Yonng. 

No.  I.— T%e  Aturions  Mmitter  in  hi$  Study, 

RBTiaiNo  day  around  oar  world  has  thrown 
Its  leogtb'ning  shadows,^twiiigbt  reigns  alone.— 
With  ardent  longings  te  reform  the  age, 
Br  lore  extracted  irom  the  saered  page  i 
The  ANXIOUS  paRAcnaa.  with  unwearying  plod,— 
The  world  shot  out.  incloseted  with  Qod, 
His  mental  toil,  with  holy  seal  pursoee, 
Thinks^and  rethinks,  and  then  bis  thoughts  rerlews. 
Himself  to  guide,  and  others,  home  to  heaven. 
The  chart  of  troth,  by  sorereign  mercy  given. 
He  closely  studies  ;«<*wi«hfnl  CnaisT  to  know. 
And  preach^not  name  him— then  preach  Cictro. 
No  studied  posture,  tone,  polite  grimace. 
He  seeks  to  set  off  figure,  theme,  or  face. 
Nor  loftv  trope,  nor  daasling  empty  charms. 
Of  tinselM  eloquence,  which  soothes  and  calms 
To  deathly  silence,  and  unending  wee. 
The  half-awakened  ;— no !  he  longs  to  show 
Sin  as  it  is.  of  peace  the  bane^— its  cure 
To  exhibit  too,  throaeh  Christ,  to  heaven  failure. 
His  mind's  eye  op'd.  he  worlds  to  come  explores. 
Views  millions  thronging  the  eternal  shores.— 
He  sees,  (and  chasing  tears  their  oonrses  keep,) 
A  sight  at  which,  could  angels  grieve,  they'd  weep, 
A  moral  sicknaes  tainthig  all  his  race  {— 
Unhealed  they  die  I— areTost,i»saved  by  grace. 
To  apply  with  skill  the  sovereign  bahn  made  known. 
He  studies  hard  }-*to  claim  that  skill  his  own. 
The  Spirit's  aid.  vrith  all  the  power  of  prayer. 
He  cravesiwhlle  weakness  lays  hhn  prostrate  there. 
Till  orient  streaks  relume  the  eastern  sky, 
Ndr  tleep  nor  slumber  ease  Ills  aehlng  eye. 
And  holy  BgoOT  hisnhes  Ills  breast, 
Aa  einkiag  nature  slombers  late  rest. 


No.n«^Th«  Faithful  Minister  in  the  Putpit, 

See  where  before  the  congregation  stands. 
The  r AiTAPui*  MiMirrna  or  Ood'e  eommands, 
By  strains  Impassioned,  soch  aa  feellngv  teach. 
And  Paul  would  sanctton.  were  he  there  to  preach ; 
He  souads  the  trumpet  with  coamanding  awe. 
And  httrls  the  thaoders  of  the  broken  tew : 
Unveils  the  misery  of  the  lost  below. 
The  apnalUog  horrors  of  unending  woe. 
Heaven\  legate,  he.  heaven's  holy  mirror  bears, 
And,trae-and  faUhful,  aU  heaven^s  will  declares. 
Nor  smiles  allure  bim  from  stem  duty's  conrse. 
Nor  feai;*  deter  him.  Heaven's  high  will  t'enforce. 
He  compromises  not,  to  low  or  high. 
To  all  proclaims,— **  The  soul  tbst  sins  shall  die !" 
Now  IlWe  his  Mastevi  by  the  power  of  love. 
To  draw  th'  unhappy  to  the  reahns  above. 
And  win  the  sinner  from  destrottlon's  ways. 
The  suffering,  dying,  risen  God  displays. 
While  native  etoqueace  his  lips  inspire, 
A  brightnen  beaming  with  seraphic  fire. 
2S 
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Glows  on  Ills  featarM,  while  bit  •ooUHt  «▼• 
Unottered  volaraet  speak.— A  bopefnl  sigh 
Thrills  through  his  bosom,  while  a  struggling  tear 
Unknown  escapes,  and  showrs  his  heart  sincere. 
By  prayer's  entreaties,  mercy's  snnest  mood. 
He  woos  each  soul,— "Be  reconcil'd  to  (Jod." 
With  what  high  rapture,  bis  glad  eyes  survey 
A  sinner's  tears:— To  hear  a  mourner  pray. 
Are  sounds  more  grateful  to  his  listening  ear 
Than  music's  melody,  designed  to  cheer 
A  king's  sad  heart ;— new  praises  then  employ 
His  grateful  sonl,  he  shares  in  angel's  (uy. 
And  cries  exulting,  with  deliglit  untqid. 
The  "  Lamb  1— the  atoning  Lamb  of  God,  behold.*' 


No.  III.  —THm  Affeetumate  Minister  in 
hi$  Ctoset, 

The  Sabbath's  sacred  honrs  are  fled  I  thst  day 
Of  mercy,— given,  to  learn,  to  praise,  and  pray, 
With  all  its  means,  and  Uessinfs  too  it  o'er. 
Numbered  with  others,  to  return  no  more. 
The  wearying  labours  of  the  preacher  too,— 
(Nor  small  his  labours,  nor  those  duties  few,) 
Are  likewise  closed :— and  yet  a  weighty  part 
Presses  unceasing  on  his  anxious  heart. 
Now  bones  elate  him,  and  now  fears  distress  :-* 
Ilis  musings  cheer  by  turns,  by  turns  depress. 
The  recent  message  by  his  feeble  breath. 
Life's  savour  is  to  life!— or  death  to  death  !— 
Who  may  have  listened  to  the  sacred  word. 
And  live  for  ever  through  the  troths  they  heard. 
Or  who,  rejecting  mercf  s  plan  made  knon>n. 
Have  sealed  unending  misery  their  own  ?— 
Are  Rtirrlng  questions  to  his  thoughtful  mind, 
Bxclting  feelings  not  to  be  defined. 
Urg'd  by  emotions  such  as  Abraham  knew. 
When  Sodom*»  ruin  stood  before  his  view ; 
Like  him  he  wrestles  hard  with  God  In  prayer. 
Like  Jacob,  feels  that  God  Is  present  there. 
OhI  could  his  closet  speak,what  sighs.tears .groans. 
Might  it  not  tell  of ;— Agonies,  deep  moans, 
As  day  by  day  his  Intercessions  rise. 
And  single  with  bis  evening's  saerldce. 
Like  ^aron^  who  upon  his  breastplate  bore 
The  tribes  of  Israel  in  the  days  of  yore. 
He  on  his  heart  bears,  and  presents  In  prayer. 
His  eharge  to  God,  with  fervent  pastoral  care. 


No.  iy.^Tke  Useful  mnister  in  Heaven. 

Where  arc  the  propbeU,  do  they  live  for  aye?— 

The  holy  fathers,  do  they  ever  stay 

To  teach  «c?— nol  MtiiMfaat>footed  rons, 

They  pass,  and  leave  their  labours  to  thetr  sone, 

And  they  retiring  too,  at  Ood'e  behest 

Cease  trwn  their  tolls,  and  g IMe  away  to  rest. 

He  who  wfaUe  living  strove  to  banish  night 

By  truth's  clear  beams,  now  lives  in  cloudiest  light 

A  wreath  of  glory,  bound  upon  hie  brow, 

Wliich  care  onoe  clouded,  bright  and  smiling  now, 

Beams  like  a  circling  halo  niund  his  bead. 

Whose  sheeny  brightness,  rays  supernal  shed. 

Cold  disappointment,  sonUeonsuroing  care, 

Anoy  no  more.— The  pestilential  air 

Of  putrid  heresy,  and  poisonous  breath 

Of  dating  crimes,— the  fruitful  seeds  of  death, 

No  longer  vex,— nor  tempting  sins  allure. 

For  all  are  holy,  and  the  region  pure.— 

Were  some  high  seraph's  power  employ'd  to  show 

His  boundless  blissr-tfae  sacred  Joys  which  flow 

In  holy  tides  unebblng  through  his  sonl, 

Expanding,  circling,  filling  the  vast  whole, 

In  bliss  so  deep,  so  high,  unutterable. 

Thought's  utmost  stretch  might  strive  In  vain  to  tell 

The  mighty  theme,  would  shame  the  loftiest  song 

Of  mightiest  seraph  in  the  ethereal  throng. 

Ten  thousand  ecstasies,  un  felt  before. 

Met  his  pure  spirit  on  the  eternal  shore. 

While  thronglnarnumbers,though  in  time  unknown 

To  God's  own  glory ,-hlm  their  Father  own. 

Seals  of  his  ministry,  while  earth  tliey  trod. 

His  crowns  of  triumph  in  the  day  of  God.- 

He  toiled  on  earth,  and  now  in  heaven*s  high  rest, 

Shines  as  a  ster !— for  eyer,  ever  blessM. 


Review.— Dirtnej    of  the    Ckurch  of 
England,  with  lAvei  of  the  Authortj 
Summary  of  each  Discour^ey  Noie$f  Stc. 
%  the    Rev.    T.  S.  Hughes,  B/D. 
Examinittg  Chaplain  to  the  Bishop  of 
Peterboroughy    4*c«     Bishop    Sherlock, 
Vol.  I.    121910.   pp.  489.    Valpy.  Lon- 
don.    1830. 
It  would  appear  that  this  volame  »  the 
commencemeDt  of  a  scries,  whicb  will  be 
extended  to  about  fifty  volumes,  embracing 
the  works  of  the  most  celebrated  divines  6t 
the  church  of  England.    No  one  can  doubt 
that  the  undertsScing  is  gigantic,  and  that, 
when  completed,  this  unilbnn  series  will 
be  an  important  acquisition  to  the  theologi- 
cal literature  of  our  country.    But,  that  the 
extent  of  the  whole  may  present  no  fonni- 
I  dable    obstacle    to    any   purdiaser,  each 
author's  work  will  be  complete  in  itsdf,  so 
that  no  inconvenience  can  arise  from  dis- 
continuance, during  any  stage  of  the  publi- 
cation. 

We  are  informed  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Hughes,  that  each  work  will  be  preceded 
by  a  biographical  memohr  of  its  author, 
comprising  a  general  account  of  the  times 
in  which  he  lived,  with  a  particular  refe- 
rence to  the  state  of  religious  opinioos. 
An  argument,  or  concise  sumroaiy  of  coo- 
tents,  will  be  prefixed  to  every  Sermon, 
Tract,  or  Disquisition,  contaiiiea  in  each 
volume ;  so  that  not  only  direct  access  may 
be  had  to  any  portion  required  for  penual 
or  consultation,  but  the  summary  of  each 
sermon  may  be  considered  as  a  skeleton 
well  calcolated  to  assist  the  young  Divine 
in  compontum.  Notes  and  observatioDS  will 
be  added  wherever  they  may  appear  neces- 
sary or  uiseful;  and  at  the  end  of  each 
author  will  be  given  an  index  of  those 
passages  in  Scripture,  whidi  have  been 
commented  on  in  such  author.  Strict 
chronological  order  will  not  be  obserred  in 
the  series;  but  those  authors  will  be  oub- 
lished  first,  vi4iich  may  be  considered  as 
more  immediately  required.  The  works  of 
Bishop  Sheriock,  a  complete  edition  of 
which  has  riot  hitlierto  appeared,  and  Dr. 
Barrow,  will  be  first  submittad  to  the  press; 
afterwards  will  follow  the  most  fopuUr 
works  of  Hall,  Atterhmy,  Jewelh  Seedj 
Jortin,  South,  Hurd,  &U,  Beveridge, 
BalgM/,  S.  Clarke,  Ogden,  Foley,  Waier- 
land,  Jer.  Taylor,  &c.  A  volume  wil 
appear  on  the  first  of  every  month,  in  smali 
8vo.,  containing  on  an  average  500  pages 
neatly  printed,  price  7s.  6d. 

Having  thus  given  a  general  oiitfin*  « 
this  series,  the  first  volume,  containing  the 
life  and  writings  of  Bishop  Sheriock,  claim 
our  more  immediate  attention. 
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Hus  pnlale  was  the  son  of  Dr.  William 
Sheilock,  whose  name  is  well  known  to 
posterity  by  his  admirable  treatise  on  death. 
He  was  bom  in  londoD,  in  1678,  received 
his  'classical  edacation  at  ^ton,  and  removed 
to  Cambridge,  about  1693.  Thence  he 
proceeded,  by  gradual  steps  of  advance- 
ment, until  he  became  Dean  of  Chichester 
in  1726,  and  in  1728  was  promoted  to  the 
see  of  Bangor,  in  1738  to  that  of  Salisbury, 
and  finally,  to  that  of  London,  in  1749. 
In  each  of  these  departments  he  distinguish- 
ed himself  as  the  great  champion  of  the 
Establishment,  and  acquired  an  exalted  re. 
putatioD  for  his  knowledge  of  ecclesiastical 
law,  for  pulpit  orotoiy,  fw  the  strength  and 
solidity  of  bis  reasoning,  and  his  forcible 
and  manly  eloquenoe.  The  period  in  whidi 
be  lived  was  madced  by  the  turbulence  of 
controversy,  in  which  he  sustained  an  active 
pert.  His  death  took  place  in  1761,  in  tl)e 
84th  year  of  his  age. — In  the  memoir,  of 
wfaich  the  preceding  is  an  epitome,  the  po- 
krak  discussioDS  in  which  he  engaged  are 
noticed  in  conaecutive  order,  together  with 
their  more  obvious  causes  and  consequences. 
These  aie  in  some  measure  blended  with 
wh^p,  tones,  Jacobites,  and  the  Pretender. 
It  is  a  picture  of  the  commotions  which 
then  agimted  both  church  and  state,  as  well 
as  a  biogmphical  account  of  the  prdate 
whose  1&  It  delineates.  His  vrorks  are 
also  noticed  as  thev  were  presented  to  the 
public,  and  firom  the  whole  we  are  left  to 
infer  the  cbarader  of  the  man.  By  his 
enemies  he  was  tnKluoed  much  beyond 
his  deserts,  and,  by  his  friends,  manv  of  his 
infirmities  and  filings  are  concealed.  IHe 
memoir  admits  that  he  was  ambi- 
bot  ixmtends  that  he  directed  his 
ambitioQ  to  noble  purpoees.  It  also  allows 
that  his  temper  was  irritable,  but  asserts 
that  be  generally  conected  this  defect,  often- 
times under  dfcumstances  of  considerable 
difiicuky,  by  tlie  strength  of  his  religious 
principles.  It  is  likewise  granted,  that  he 
was  not  entirely  destitute  of  pride,  but  this, 
we  are  told,  never  displayed  itself  towards 
his  iafieriois.  The  sketch  concludes  vrith 
the  foUowiDg  observalions. 

•Tlie»«  tb^n  ftre  bat  tpccki,  icare^ly  (o  be  Hfs- 
ttifalshcil  in  the  bright  niriiiiiice  of  hfa  ebaraeter  ; 
iior«offbt  w#  to  b«  too  MToro  in  animadvertiDg  on 
the  slight  defects  which  attach  tbemsplves  to  the 
■pirfcs  of  great  and  good  men  not  ret  made  perfect. 
J^et  M  ratber  learn  to  imitate  their  Ttrtnee.  and 
ain  at  the  high  reward  which  awaits  the  good  and 
fsitbfiil  scrvanu  of  their  Lord."— p.Ixx!. 

This  memoir  is  followed  by  twenty-four 
difcoumes,  wfaich  occupy  four  hundred  and 
eighteen  pages*  These  are  on  the  more 
important  and  fundamental  doctrines  of 
the  goqiel  \  and,  although  at  times  tinged 


with  eipressioiis  that  have  a  oootrovernal 
aspect,  their  great  bearing  is  on  the  religion 
of  the  heart  and  of  the  life.  Throughout 
the  whole,  a  oonsidemble  range  of  thought, 
acuteness  of  intellect,  store  of  learning,  and 
commanding  eloquence,  are  displayed.  A 
greatness  of  mind  is  perceptible  in  every 
sentence. 

Prefixed  to  each  discourse  is  a  siunmaryof 
its  contents,  so  that  the  reader  has  the  sermon 
in  miniature,  before  he  enters  on  its  ampli- 
fication and  detail.  These  summaries  would 
appear  in  some  instances  too  voluminous, 
beii^(  somewhat  Uke  short  sermons  preced* 
ing  the  long  ones,  which  give  a  repetition 
of  the  same  subjects,  only  more  at  Urge. 
We  would  recommend  greater  condensa* 
tion,  even  though  the  topics  should  appear 
without  their  connecting  links. 

There  can  be  no  question,  that  these  dis- 
courses embrace  a  great  variety  of  exceed- 
ingly useful  matter.  The  writer  shines  with 
peculiar  lustre  by  the  exaltation  which  he 
gives  to  his  subjects,  and  it  is  scarcely 
possible  for  us  to  contemplate  the  mental 
energies,  and  intimate  acquaintance  with 
gospel  truths,  every  where  apparent,  vrith- 
out  concluding,  '<Theie  were  giants  in  the 
earth  in  those  days." 

The  name  of  Sherlock  is  fiimiliar  to  every 
reader  of  our  old  divines.  His  discourses 
have  been  long  before  the  religious  public, 
and  by  nersons  of  all  classes  th^  have 
aenerally  oeen  held  in  high  esteem.  Though 
doomed  for  a  season  to  find  a  residence 
among  the  dusty  feunily  of  second^iand 
books,  they  have  generally  found  purchasers, 
who,  knowing  tifieir  intrinsic  worth,  have 
transplanted  them  to  more  honoumble 
abodes.  The  present  undertaking  will  give 
them  a  renewed  existence,  and  transmit  them 
to  posterity  in  a  dress  and  character  worthy 
of  their  author*s  memory,  station,  and 
talents.  Ibe  series  begins  well.  This 
volume  is  neatly  and  closely  printed ;  and, 
if  tliose  which  are  to  succeed  correspond 
witli  this  specimen,  Sherlock  and  his  asso- 
ciate ministers  will  have  no  difficulty  in 
finding  a  place  on  the  library-shelves  of 
our  modern  divines. 


Review. —  "Rtmaim  of  the  late  Rev, 
AUjcander  Fisher,  ofDumfermlineywith 
a  Brief  Memoir  of  his  Life.  By  the 
Rev,  John  Brown,  Edinburgh.  Bvo, 
pp,  496.    Nisbet,    London.    1830. 

We  learn,  from  the  memoir  prefixed  to  the 
other  portions  of  this  volume,  that  Mr. 
Fisher  was  called  to  tlie  work  of  the  mi- 
nistry under  a  variety  of  circumstances, 
which  shew  that  the  appointment  was  of 
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God.  Yety  when  we  find  a  piow  mid 
pfomising  young  man,  cat  down  in  the 
twenty-seventh  year  of  his  ace,  before  his 
talents  weie  luUy  expanded,  and  even 
when  his  intrinsic  worth  was  but  fartaally 
known,  we  cannot  but  acknowledge,  that 
the  iudgmeots  of  God  are  unseairchable, 
and  bis  ways  past  finding  out. 

The  memoir,  which  occupies  forty-eight 
pages,  is  followed  by  iormons,  lectures, 
and  communion  addresses,  which  complete 
tbe  volume.  llieBe  compositions  appear 
to  have  been  selected  by  Mr.  Brown  nom 
various  manuscripts  of  the  deceased,  vrhich 
were  put  into  his  hands  far  this  purpose ; 
and,  if  we  may  judge  of  his  ministerial 
abilities  fivim  the  specimens  thus  made 
public,  we  cannot  but  conclude  that  he  was 
a  young  man  of  great  promise,  and  that  in 
his  death,  the  oongregatbn  to  whom  he 
administefed  in  holy  things,  have  sustained 
a  loss  that  cannot  easily  be  repaired. 

Hie  selections  from  Mr.  Fisher's  manu- 
scripts, we  are  informed  by  the  compiler, 
have  not  been  chosen  because  they  are 
superior,  or  even  equal  to  otheni  which 
might  have  been  substituted,  but  because 
ihey  move  fully  delineate  the  general  cba- 
lader  of  his  preaching.  In  themselves  they 
are  plain  and  practical,  and  furnish  abun- 
dant evidence  that  their  author  was  more 
intent  on  exalting  the  Saviour,  tlian  on  ex. 
hibiting  himself,  more  ready  to  benefit 
tts  congregation  than  to  gain  their  admira?- 
tion,  and  that  he  would  be  more  delighted 
with  hearing  inquiries  after  salvation,  than 
gratified  wiui  their  most  sincere  plaudits  of 
approbation. 

His  language  and  reasoning  are  proper 
companions  for  each  other.  Plainness, 
vigotir,  and  perspicuity,  characterize  both. 
To  adorn  the  former,  he  seeks  no  harsh 
phraseology,  no  pedantic  terms;  and,  to 
give  energy  to  the  latter,  he  never  becomes 
too  profound  for  ordinary  minds  to  follow, 
nor  darkens  his  thoughts  with  the  excessive 
brightness  of  his  expressions.  ^ 

The  following  extract  from  his  sermon 
on  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  will  furnish  a 
fiur  specimen  of  his  eloquence  and  argu- 
mentative powers. 

<*  The  Mrsont  who  w«re  commitBioned  to  bear 
this  testiraonv.  had  no  sUnding  and  anthority  in 
the  world.  Hen  may  be  influenced  to  adopt  a  par- 
ticular system  of  opinions,  and  conform  to  a  certain 
course  of  reUfioas  obseryanoes,  either  from  the 
•fl'ect  of  persuasion,  or  deference  to  the  great  and 
wealthy;  from  a  desire  to  ingratiate  themselree  in 
their  favour,  or  to  avert  the  consequences  of  their 
4lispleasiire;  but  no  smeh  motWes  could  possibly  be 
at  work  here,  and  by  no  such  means  could  the 
apostles  acquire  their  ascendency,  for  they  were 
men  possessed  of  no  riohee  or  literary  attain, 
ments,  or  powers  of  eloquence.  They  baa  nothing 
to  depend  npon  for  success,  but  what  was  derived 
from  or  connected  with  the  truths  which  they  de. 


olared ;  and,  uttew  whftt  ttey  dM  dedait  had 
been  true,  it  is  altogether  impossible  to  aeeouot 
for  (he  rapidity  and^extent  of  tliesocce«wbere> 
with  their  exertlooe  wer«  followed.  Inidels  bave, 
indeed,  referred  aa  to  Mahometaaisai,  u  rival  to 
Christianity,  in  the  rapidity  of  its  progre ss,  tboafb 
confessedly  a  systeoi  of  grots  error  and  deception ; 
b«t,  no  one  that  eonparto  the  two  logstber,  can 
fail  to  perceive  a  mighty  difference  In  every  point 
of  view,  and  must  wonder  how  it  eonld  ever  enter 
Into  any  mind  that  wae  not  blind-folded  by  igno. 
ranee  or  malice,  to  briog  forward  the  one  ai  at  all 
parallel  to  the  other,  what  resembhtnce  is  there 
between  Mahomet,  a  inaa  of  wealth,  and  bigfa  ds* 
seent,  and  noble  klDdred,  and  the  poor  fisbcmee 
of  Galilee  ?  What  eomparisoD  is  there,  bctveen 
the  former  enforcing  his  doctrines  by  lire  asd 
aword  ;  holding  oot  proiveets  of  seasoal  gratifies* 
tlon,  on  the  one  hand,  if  his  claims  were  admitted, 
and  threatening  the  inilietion  of  death,  if  they  were 
releeted ;  and  the  artiest  followers  of  Jests,  armed 
with  no  aeettlar  power,  and  inveighloff  araiaic 
even  the  secret  entertainment  of  crfmiuu  desires  ? 
In  such  circttrastanees,  while  ft  is  a  wonder  that 
the  apoatles  of  the  Ohrittinn  faith  sheold  have 
been  so  sncoessful,  there  it  no  room  for  sorpriis  it 
the  consequences  which  followed  the  exertioni  of 
the  false  prophet ;  it  wonld  havs  been  a  matter  of 
surprise  If  toch  eoDoeqaiiieet  had  not  foUoved 
them.«*-p.  225.  ' 

The  eleventh  sermon  refers  almost  a- 
dusivdy  to  the  resmxection  of  the  righ> 
teousy  but  the  author  seems  to  hanre  adopted 
no  particular  theoiy.  Against  all  the  hypo- 
theses which  have  been  advaneed,  he  timib 
that  many  fonnidable  objections  may  be 
urged^  but  he  ends  no  £ibric  in  tfaa  lOom 
of  those  which  he  demolishei.  He  aigoa, 
that  God  has  declared  <<oor  vile  bodica 
shall  be  changed^and  iaihioned  like  wto 
the  g^rious  body  of  Chis8t»"and  iolo  bb 
power  and  wisdom  he  nmkwA  the  dHBcol* 
ties  attendant  on  this  awful  subject,  diffioii- 
ties  which  he  amies  are  too  ovcrwheiiDDg 
and  conpUcated  for  any  human  iogeouiiy 
to  remove. 

His  communion  addresses  are  f .. 
sound  advice,  admonitoiy  cautioaSy  sod 
afiectionate  regaid.  Hiese,  ahfaongfa  the 
occasions  are  the  same,  are  considerably 
varied;  but  in  each,  the  amiable  spmt  of 
the  author  appears  to  have  breathed  itself; 
and  few,  we  conceive,  could  hate  barf 
these  touching  appeals  without  feeliiig  muco 
lively  and  sympamelic  emotion. 

In  the  concluding  portion  of  this  volume, 
a  biographical  sketch  of  a  beloved  sister,  by 
Mr.  Fisher,  occupies  about  tbiity  p^^ 
It  is  written  witli  much  feeling,  and  deh- 
neates  an  amiable  character.  It  displays  a 
mind  under  the  influence  of  religion,  xaxD% 
diligence  to  make  its  calling  and  elecUoD 
sure,  but  we  have  not  time  to  enter  into 
any  p^culais. 

laking  this  volume  as  a  whole,  it  is 
respectable  in  appearance,  and  valuable  m 
its  contents.  Tu  his  congregation  ws  b«^« 
no  doubt  that  the  youthful  minister  «as 
much  endeared,  and  in  their  estimation 
these  posthumous  remains,  cnabliDg  nim 
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agMntotfpeak  to  tbeir  uiidentandiDgs  nod 
tf^  hearts,  will  be  regarded  wilh  aa  ia- 
terest  wfakb  a  voioe  ianiiog  firom^the  grtve 
may  be  mppoeed  celev^atiad  to  ezcRe. 


EcTicw. — Lecturti  on  the  Iteciprocat 
OhHgations  of  L^t,  4*c*  4rc.  By  John 
Morison,  Second  Fadition,  pp,  382. 
Smith,  JEUery  ^  Co.  London.  1830. 
Whatever  may  be  uived  Id  favour  of 
evangelical  preaouDg,  and  the  privileges  of 
Christians,  nothing  can  be  legitimate  which 
tends  to  set  aside  domestic  and  relative 
dotiesy  and  to  cancel  the  reciprocal  obliga- 
tions of  life.  To  inculcate  this  neglect, 
Mr.  Morison  seems  well  aware  that  a  cer. 
tain  species  of  what  is  falsely  called  evan- 
ffelical  preachinflL  has  a  natuial  and  power- 
mi  tendency.  The  following  passage  will 
state  his  views  in  his  own  words. 

"It  i«  a  r«n«rkaUc  cirBamitanc*.  ttet, while 
tbc  cUss  %Iloded  to  are  never  ofTended  with  the 
■Oft  unple  ftmroaneement  of  ehrfitfad  priTHegn, 
•a  iMtaat  iealMtfy  eyrinfB  ap  in  their  aiiode, 
vhen  a  preadier  ventarcs  to  speak  plelnl^faad 
pof itedly,  thong b  affectiooktely  and  evangelically, 
••  theeptctte  obMgMioDe  wbieh  we  ewe  to  eaeh 
eCh«r»  ia  tlM  etalloM  which  diviae  Prevideaee  hae 
utlgacd  ne.  If  dutiee  are  merely  impUed,  the 
pnaAerwm  readllybe  tolerated;  bat  if  he  pro* 
eee*  ••  mwustam  them  mlavtely,  and  to  exhlMt 
theee  elatee  of  niad  which  are  oppeeed  to  their 
practtee,  he  It  In  no  emeU  danger  of  being  re- 
pMaehai  for  tiM  wast  of  oifho4oxy«*'--iltfpeHiM- 
»•■<•».  fab 

Ibe  great  evil  of  indulging  tliis  anti- 
nomian  dispositioii,  Mr.  Morison  seems 
fbUy  to  appreciate,  and  the  leqtaires  before 
OS  are  adoairably  oilculated  to  expose  and 
counteract  its  pernicious  tendency.  Re- 
gardles,  therefore,  of  censures  from  indi- 
viduab  wbose  reproadses  would  be  his 
highest  honour,  he  devotes  his  lectures  to 
those  relative  duties  which  embellish  life, 
and  in  tbe  neglect  of  which  may  be  found 
the  source  of  mviy  miseries  that  imbitter 
onrprabatiooaiy  state  of  existence. 

Ifasse  ketans  are  twdvs  in  number,  of 
whkh  the  fint  is  iotrodudofy,  and  the  hot 
appticatoiy.  Tbe  othsfs  rdiale  to  maniage^ 
eoBjuil^l  duties,  narental  obligations,  filial 
obligiglioDS,  the  obbgations  of  masteiB,  the 
ohllgaitioiis  of  servants,  pastoral  duties,  the 
duties  of  people  to  their  minister,  the  duties 
of  haoq^  ana  iabjects,  and  the  high  im- 
ponaaoe  of  metcantile  integrity  to  tbB  good 
of  society. 

While  looking  back  on  the  duties  thus 
eoumerated,  we  feel  no  surame  thatadis- 
minister,  who  would  dare  to  bring 
I  before  bis  hearen,  should  be  suspect- 
ed bysome  among  tfwm  of  being  heretical, 
or,  at  least,  of  attempting  to  lq;alize  the 
gospd  which  Ifaey  had  perverted  to  sanctkm 
their  unholy  piactiGes.    We  hail  with  plea- 


sure the  leotuns  of  a  minister  who  defies 
the  opprobrium,  who  links  duty  lo  pi»< 
vilege,  and  laudably  endeavours,  by  pubt 
liafaiag  bis  senttmoits  from  the  press,  to 
"  anflo  the  wild  toireiit  of  a  bartatoiM  asi, 
.  And  drive  tbete  holy  Vaadali  of  the  etnge.*' 

The  irapofftiipoe  and  neeeirity  of  attend* 
ing  to  the  relalive  duties  of  life,  inculcated 
ia  these  lectures,  Mr.  Morison  has  drawn 
from  the  pure  feualain  of  revealed  truth* 
The  precepts  art  both  sim^  and  impo* 
nous;  and,  with  all  the  deameas  whidk 
demonstration  eau  impait,  he  has  made  il 
apparent,  that  he  who  lives  in  the  hsbitiMl 
neglect  of  them,  has  no  claim  to  the 
chnidan  chaiader.  He  has  proved,  thsl 
practical  godliness,  and  a  stnct  attention  to 
moral  obligation,  an  not  less  imperativs 
than  feith  in  Christ,  and  a  rdianoe  on  his 
atonement,  for  pardon  and  acoeptanos* 
Christianity  has  no  itnmoial  disciples,  and 
he  who  thinks  othenrise^  has  eimar  per* 
verted  or  misunderstood  its  nature,  de» 
sign,  and  tendency.  We  hate  been  much 
pleased  with  the  substBoee  of  these  ]eolnres> 
and  should  rejoioe  to  see  their  prinsiples 
reduced  to  piactioe,  by  eveijr  professor  of 
religion  throughont  the  christum  wodd,  and 
by  all  the  faranohes  of  the  vast  bBroao 
femily. 


Rtvizw.^ Conversations  for  the  Young, 
designed  to  promote  the  prof  table  ret^ 
ing  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  By  Ri^ 
chard  Watson,  Author  of  "  Theologicid 
Institutes,*  Sfc,  12mo»pp.  451.  AGsonf 
London.  1820. 

It  cannot  be  denied^  that  the  laaguage  of 
dialogue  is  always  fevonrable  to  the  writer 
who  adopts  it.  He  can  in  all  cases  adapt 
his  questions  to  his  replies,  introduce 
topics  that  mav  be  feirly  met,  oonoeal  those 
that  are  of  doubtful  iasue^  and  create  eonvio* 
tions,  which  another  mode  of  impusf 
might  refiise  to  sanctioni 

But.  although  these  positiooB  will  be 
admitted  in  the  afastiact,  it  does  not  follow 
that  dialogue  must  be  always  .deceptive. 
It  mav  be  conducted  on  grounds  as  mdis« 
pntable,  as  if  the  author  h«i  proceeded  with 
axiom,  definition,  and  inferenoe.  Of  this 
description  is  the  woric  now  under  review. 
Ibe  plan  appears  to  have  been  so  laid, 
that  the  great  and  leadins  truths  of  Revd»* 
tion,  including  history,  docttiiies,  and  mci- 
dents,  shoukl  be  placed  in  an  attractive 
Older;  and  the  tyro.'in  the  dialogue  is 
rather  introduced  to  r^ieve  tfie  reader  from  ' 
tiie  tediousiKss  of  prolonged.pdissettation, 
than  from  any  design  to  exact  tribute  from 
the  facilities  which  it  affcwds. 
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In  its  historical  chaiacter  this  ▼olume 
Biay  be  considered  as  faniishinga  genend 
epitome  of  the  Bible  and  New  Testament, 
bringing  before  the  reader  their  great 
events,  as  they  stand  in  oomwcutife  onler, 
and  spring  out  of  each  other;  and  as  fol- 
lowing tiM  gradual  development  of  the 
divine  dispensations  to  man,  as  they  arise 
and  pass  along  on  the  stream  of  time.  In 
this  view  they  shine  forth  in  harmonioos 
connexion,  and  exhibit  with  antecedent  and 
successive  beauty,  a  system  of  causes  and 
effects,  which  cannot  fail  to  chann  by  its 
transcendent  lustre. 

From  the  moral  nature  of  roan,  and  the 
fdationin  which  he  stands  to  God,  arise 
those  various  doctrines  which  are  inculcated 
throughout  the  sacred  pi^;es.  Among 
these, ithe  primitive  state  os  purity,  and  the 
subsequent  degeneracy  of  human  nature, 
evince  the  necessity  of  that  redemption,  and 
supernatural  influence,  which  the  Gospel 
supplies,  to  eflfect  tiie  pardon  and  renova- 
tion of  the  soul,  that  man  may  be  reinstated 
in  the  divine  fiivoor,  may  regain  his  moral 
image,  and  finally  obtain  evaiasting  life. 

Intenpersed  throughout  these  duilogiies, 
the  various  incidents  occurring  in  the  semd 
pages,  and  immediately  connected  with 
them,  occupy  a  considerable  space.  These 
include  observations  on  the  use  of  reason, 
the  advante^es  of  revelation,  creation,  po- 
sitive institutions,  divine  appointments,  laws, 
Oeremonies,  and  symbolical  representations. 
Por  this  department,  physical  phenomena 
are  frequently  introduced.  Individual  cha- 
racter sdso  finds  a^  place ;  and,  while  injunc- 
tions and  prohibitions  bring  with  them  the 
reasons  on  which  they  are  founded,  pro- 
phecy has  not  been  treated  with  neglect. 
it  is  not,  however,  in  our  power  to  follow 
the  author  through  this' great  diversity  of 
miscellaneous  matter;  for  this  we  must  re- 
fer to  the  work  itself,  and  content  ourselves 
vrith  a  fiew  general  observations. 

This  book  is  announced  as  containing 
^  cooveraations  for  the  young,  designed  to 
promote  the  profitable  reading  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,''  and  for  this  purpose  it  is  most 
admirably  adapted.  Its  utility  vrill  not, 
however,  be  exclusively  confined  to  persons 
of  this  class.  To  many  who  are  farther 
advanced  in  years,  it  will  afford  much 
valuable  information ;  and  even  where  the 
assistance  of  the  chain  of  events  which  it 
holds  out  is  not  required,  questions  of  diffi- 
culty incidentally  occurring  on  various 
subjects,  will  frequentiy  find  solutions  in 
'  its  pages.  These  indeed  may  not  always 
prove  satisfactory,  but  to  an  inquirer  afWr 
truth,  whether  young  or  old,  it  will  be  gratify- 


ing to  learn  the  opinion  respeoting  them, 
vriiich  this  author  entertained. 

In  its  general  character  this  woik  is  not 
controvenial,  and  whenever  it  assumes  a 
polemical  aspect,  its  force  is  directed  against 
the  attacks  of  infidelity.  Viewed  in  tbb 
light,  the  author  will,  however,  peilaps  be 
suspected  by  some  of  having  assumed  as 
data,  various  positions  for  which  he  ooght 
to  have  adduc^  proof;  and  such  as  doubt 
his  premises  will  not  rradily  admit  hiscoo- 
closions.  On  these  points  we  regret  that 
he  has  not  been  more  aigumentative,  that 
his  readers  might  have  been  able,  from  the 
weapons  his  armoury  supplies,  to  resist  the 
attacks  of  assailants,  and  to  furnish  gain- 
sayeis  with  a  reason  for  the  hope  that  is  ta 
them. 

We  are  well  aware  that  to  diese  observa- 
tions Mr.  Watson  might  reply,  that  such  a 
procedure  furnished  lio  part  of  his  plan. 
This  will  be  readily  allowed ;  and  then  the 
regret  will  be  extended  to  the  plan  itsdf, 
that  it  had  not  encircled  tins  desideratum 
in  its  wide  embrace. 

.  But  nnce,  "  in  every  woric  we  must  re- 
gard the  writer's  end — since  none  can  com- 
pass more  than  he  intend,"  we  have 
greater  reamm  to  be  satisfied  vrith  what  be 
has  done,  than  to  complain  that  more  has 
not  been  aocomtdished.  As  « treatise  ibr 
the  instruction  or  youth  in  a  knowledge  of 
the  sacred  writings,  it  is  a  valuable  book, 
and  multitudes  will  rejoioe  that  it  has  ever 
been  written  and  published. 


♦ 

Review. —  'Eortu  Famify  Sermora.    By 

the  Editor  of  the  Christian  Observer. 

Qvo.   pp.    534.      Hatchard  and   Son, 

London.  1830. 
Whatever  intrinsic  value  a  volume  of  Ser- 
mons may  include,  we  have  never  yet  found 
thatthetitieispiepossessing.  Tbenametstoo 
&mihar  to  attract  attention,  and  too  commoa 
tocommand  minute  investigation.  Tbetopics 
are  generally  thought  to  be  hadmeyed,  and 
not  one  reader  out  of  ten  will  fa«  at  the 
trouble  to  examine  if  what  tiie  author  ad- 
vances is,  or  is  not,  wortiiy  of  his  regard. 

This  indiffisvence  seems  to  arise  fiom  a 
conviction,  that  Ihe  subjects  of  seraunis- 
ing  have  been  long  since  exhausted,  that 
nothing  is  to  be  expected  beyond  oommoii- 
place  observations,  and  that  the  worid  is 
aheady  inundated  with  discourses^  which 
few  have  either  the  patience  or  the  indina- 
tion  to  read.  This  tide  of  piejudice,  every 
anthor  of  sermons  has  to  withstand,  vd  be 
must  work  his  way  against  the  adverse 
current,  before  he  can  gain  an  eminence 
which  wiU  command  that  impartiality  of 
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jndgmeDt  on  which  heiestt  Ins  hopes  of 
bemg  usefoli  and  of  aoqoiriog  lasting  fiune. 

Bol  while  many  volumes  of  swmons  are 
only  bom  to  die,  some  few  are  destined  to 
enjoy  a  prolonged  reputation,  and  even  to 
boki  a  diatmguiahed  rank  in  the  Christian 
library,  when  the  band  of  the  writer  un- 
deiigoes  decomposition  in  the  repositories 
of  death.  This  honourable  distinction  de- 
pends in  no  small  degree  upon  the  talents 
and  the  xelisioos  views  of  their  respective 
authors.  A  Christian  sermonizer,  who  aims 
Bo  higher  than  to  be  ''  the  ape  of  £pio- 
tetna^^'  may  live  for  a  short  season,  but  his 
days  are  numbered,  andforgetfulness  waits 
to  receive  his  accommodating  productions. 
Those  only  will  stand  the  test  of  time,  and 
bear  the  rigours  of  impartial  scrutiny, 
which  irobody  the  great  and  leading  doc* 
trines  of  the  Gospels,  and  enforce  the  truths 
advanced,  \q^  a  constant  appeal  to  the 
authori^  of  God. 

Sustaining  this  eialted  character,  we  are 
happy  to  find  the  volume  of  sermons  now 
under  oar  eye.  In  a  satisfiictory  prefooe 
the  anthoK  slates,  with  precision,  the  origin 
and  nature  of  Ihoe  discourses ;  and  on  ex* 
aminii^  their  contents,  we  learn  that  with 
regard  to  their  character  and  tendency,  he 
is  folly  borne  out  in  all  bis  observations. 
In  the  tfae(4ogical  latitudes,  he  takes  his 
stand  on  Church  of  England  ground,  and 
on  every  suitable  occasion  evinces  his  warm 
attachment  to  our  venerable  establishment 
His  predilection  is,  however,  not  founded 
on  inodem  compromises  with  the  world, 
but  upon  the  ereat  and  fondamental 
doctrines  contained  in  her  articles,  liturgy, 
and  too  much  neglected  homilies,  which  in. 
dude  aD  that  is  essential  to  human  salva- 
tion, as  revealed  under  the  Gospel  dispen- 
sation. 

But  while  we  admit  that  the  author 
evinces  a  partiality  for  the  establishment  of 
our  ooontry,  we  must  not  omit  to  mention, 
that  be  displays  no  hostility  towards  others, 
who  entertain  different  views.  Nor  is  this 
hboality  of  sentiment  a  matter  of  surprise. 
Hie  homilies  inculcate  the  same  doctrines, 
Aat,  under  modem  dissemination,  are 
branded  with  the  opprobrious  epithets  of 
enthusiasm  and  fanaticism.  On  these 
points  the  genuine  friends  of  evangelical 
reKgion  mutually  agree,  whedier  within  the 
natiooai  church  or  excluded  from  its  pale. 
They  have  all  to  encounter  the  sarcasms  of 
a  certain  race,  to  whom  "  Paul  supplies  a 
text  when  Tblly  preaches.'' 

We  cannot  go  through  these  discourses 
in  any  analyticad  manner ;  but  we  are  for- 
nidked  with  the  most  indubitable  evidence 
fiom  every  sermon,  that  the  foil  of  man,  his 


natural  degeneracy,  the  divinity  of  Christ, 
the  efficacy  of  his  atonement,  the  influence 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  necessity  and  nature 
of  regeneration,  practical  godliness,  and  a 
grovring  meetness  for  heaven,  always  enter 
into  the  author's  sj'stem.  These  tratlis  he 
illustnttes  by  argument,  and  establishes  on 
scripture  authority. 

In  the  twenty-sixth  sermon,  on  the  resur- 
rection of  the  body,  the  following  passages 
occur. 

'*  The  Almlf  lity  power  that  mltet  tt  than  endae 
it  with  an«ifies  aiiknown  to  It  In  iU  fonnor  coudl- 
tion  \  with  %  tpirit  of  llfo  and  vigour  that  shall 
never  become  extinct  Again  :  '*  ft  ia  lowfl  a  na- 
taral  body  ;*»  It  waa  nibjeet  in  iti  earthly  etate  to 
the  pains  and  Borrows,  to  the  sins  and  teinptationa 
of  ite  mortal  and  fallen  condition  ;  it  had  an  animal 
existence  fitted  to  the  place  of  its  temporary  abode, 
hot  wholly  ttnflt  for  its  iotended  residence  among 
tlie  blessed  spirits  in  heaven  :  but  "  it  Is  raised  a 
spiritual  body,"— a  body  f^eed  from  all  mortal  pas* 
sions,  all  Inlets  to  danger,  all  iacentlTes  to  evil.  It 
will  not  hunger  or  thirst  \  it  will  not  feel  fatigue  or 
anguish  ;  It  wllluot  be  subjected  to  the  TlclssTtudes 
of  the  seasons,  to  the  heat  of  sommer,  or  coM  of 
winter ;  It  will  not  need  the  aid  of  sleep  or  repeee, 
to  recruit  powers  which]  can  never  be  exhausted, 
for  it  Is  *'  a  spiritual  body."  What  a  spiritual  body 
It,  we  eannot  folly  eoBprebeDd :  it  It  eooag h  for 
Bs  to  know  that  It  is  a  body  such  as  Is  required  for 
Its  re-union  to  a  spirit  freed  from  all  that  is  sinful, 
and  destined  to  enjoy  for  erer  the  parities  and  fe« 
lieitlea  of  the  heavenly  world."    ^  3S«. 

No  pcmn  who  reads  the  above  passage 
can  reasonably  doubt  that  it  is  at  once  con- 
sonant with  the  principles  of  pAiilosophy, 
with  the  dictates  of  reason,  and  with  the 
authority  of  revelation.  Ihe  author  does 
not  enter  deeply  into  this  profound  subject, 
hut  all  his  remaiks  on  it  appear  judictous, 
intelligible,  and  caicoiated  to  rive  satisfais 
tion  to  popular  inquiry.  To  the  odier  dis* 
courses  the  same  remarks  may  be  extended. 
The  language  is  plain  and  perspicuous; 
of  the  text,  the  leading  ideas  are  seized 
without  the  formality  of  a  tedious  introduc- 
tion ;  and  no  sermon  is  spun  out  to  an  im- 
moderate length.  Plainness  and  utility  are 
the  leading  characteristics ;  the  great  truths 
of  the  Gospel  are  uniformly  inculcated ; 
and  controversy  never  makes  its  appearance. 
Through  these  simple  excellencies  they  ac- 
quire an  adaptation  for  fomily  reading^ 
without  any  regard  to  (he  distinguishing 
peculiarities  of  religious  denominations. 


Review.— rA«  Trvut  Plan  of  a  Living 
Temple;  or,  Man  considered  in  hu 
prober  relation  to  the  ordinary  Oca^ 
potions  and  Pursuits  of  Life.  By  the 
Author  of  the  Morning  and  Evening 
Sacrifice f  Spc.  In  three  Vols.  12  wo. 
pp.  399*460-455.  Simpkin  and  ikfar. 
shall.     London.    1830. 

The  literary   artist,  who    thus    furnishes 
<<The  true  Pbm  of  a  living   Temple,'' 
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instead  of  nvotiuig  to  Dune  in  lhi»  Ulie. 
pagey  prewDts  hioMelf  to  the  pubUcy  ai 
the  author  of  leTeml  woriu  which  he  had 
previously  published.  To  this  laode  of 
proceedings  a  considerable  portion  of  Ta* 
nity  seems  to  atUioh  itself.  Hie  writer 
indiiectlT  intimfttesy  that  he  has  already 
rendered  himself  celebrated  by  the  pro- 
ductions  of  his  pen,  and  that  his  reaoers 
peed  only  to  be  informed  that  the  sbsm 
master-spirit  has  been  again  at  work,  to 
.  foUow  bim  through  his  more  recent  luou- 
brattoos.  We  would  not  attempt  to  insi- 
nuatCy  that  these  feelings  are  always  in 
active  <^)efationy  but  suspicioas  circum- 
stances rarely  M  lo  sanction  jealousy  in 
making  un&vourable  imputations. 

To  readers  who  are  acquainted  with  the 
writings  of  our  non-confoimist  divines,  the 
tide  <N  this  work  will  be  quite  fSuniliar,  » 
celebrated  treatise  baring  a  similar  name^ 
having'  been  published  by  John  Howe,  in 
the  seTenteeoth  eeoluiy.  From  its  first 
appearance  to  the  present  time,  Howe's 
living  Temple  has  retained  its  repatatioD, 
nor  is  ttere  any  probability  that  it  wiK 
speedily  drop  ii^  oblivion. 

Aware  of  these  drcmnslaneeSy  Che  anthor 
•f  Ihft  ▼ohnBes  BOW  imder  review,  referring 
to  Mr.Howe'a  Heatite^obaervoB,  that  in  fa» 
estimatioD,  ^Ihe  w«k  of  Howe  did  not 
wiril  evolfte  the  tnv  beanfty  and 
siMrit  of  the  ApMtle'a  definitien,'' 
'«iB  fut  it  is  a  great  qrstem  of  tfaeoretiail 
at  wen  as  of  poeticai  theology.''  This 
aay  he  eoosidmd  aa  ao  apology  for  his 
adoptioti  of  the  title^  and  at  &mishing  a 
biris  for  the  foUowing  observatiDns;-— 

*•  Svtry  MTton  mait  b«w  obttrwd,  that  Id  tht 
>  of  the  ftMraUty  of  Mtfoot  bmb,  tkcrs 


exist*  at  present  en  apmrently  Irreconcileable 
•trttfffte  between  the  Interest  which  they  feel 
tb«l  tbey  micK  tnke  la  the  bmlaeM  ef  thl«  Hft, 
%nd  tbet  entire  devotion  whlfh  they  believe  them- 
eelres  6oiin4  to  pay  to  the  things  of  that  world 
Whieh  is  unseen  and  eternal.'' 

To  accommodate  these  discordances,  the 
author  goes  on  to  remark|  that 

<*  The  great  Author  of  Christianity  spoVe  less 
ftvqnently  of  lifting  the  affeetlons  of  men  fVoni 
earth  to  heavea«  than  of  briagtaf  down  the  king, 
dom  of  heaven  upon  earth,  and  that  In  one  won, 
->boCh  the  true  spirit  of  Christianity,  and  the 
Bonndest  eonclnslons  of  natnral  reason,  inenlcate 
the  belief,  that  the  best  preparaUon  whleh  anv 
man  ean  aahe  for  the  hoaonrs  of  the  fatnie  world. 
Is  a  rtlifiouB  diseharge  'of  the  duties  prescribed 
to  hiffl  bf  bis  station  as  aa  tnbabltant  of  this 
earth,  and  that  his  troe  business  is,  not  to  imu- 
iaic  himself  from  earthly  concerns,  amidst 
thoughts  and  feelings  that  are  related  only  to 
things  spiritual  ,aad  eternal,  but  rather  to  bring 
the  glorious  Intimation  of  a  world  beyond  this, 
to  bear,  bv  meane  of  the  pure  and  aaimatlug  feel, 
lags  which  It  awakens,  upon  the  duties  and  iwur- 
suits,  even  the  most  apparently  minate  and 
inslgnilleant,  that  are  at  present  assigned  him." 

In   the   foUowing   paragraph   we   are 


iofonned,  thai  the  dsaigA  of  thb  trea- 
tiseis, 

«Ta  tea*  velSflom  nea,  that  the  scrisat 
thoaghls  whleh  hmr^  been  awakeaed  la  tiifii 
minds,  caa  only  be  really  gratified,  and  are  only 
directed  towards  their  proper  obleets,  vheo  they 
an  emplayed.  not  to  Uft  the  SsMictoatkneef  thm 
who  cherish  thorn,  into  a  state  of  listless  abstne- 
tlon,  or  of  enthusiastic  rapture,  but  rather,  vboi 
tboy  are  so  happRy  maaagsd  as  to  laad  the  as- 
piraia  after  heaven,  to  iwric  with  a  waiwcr.  a 
nobler,  and  a  more  religiow  InUrest  oa  cTtry 
thing  on  earth ,^io  be  thankful  that  Ood  bu 
thoa  enaMed  him,  by  th«  due  nanafemnt  «f  a 
dcllnite  trust  In  time,  to  prepare  himself  far  a 
greater  trust,  when  the  kingdom  of  Ood  shall  be 
mora  fui»y  diocloaed,  a»d  to  believe 


himself 


IhatUis 
,.^   by  the  raaanr  la  wbleb  be  soadads 
himself  amidst  present  Interests,  that  his  ftitare 
station  in  the  unlveree  aball  be  detenained.*'— 
Preface  l»-4dil. 

It  will  be  obvious^  fiora  the  pawigei 
abeady  cited  fifom  the  pnhee,  that  tkse 
volumes,  notwithstendiDg  their  titlei  are 
move  etfaicid  than  religioos,  and  that  while 
they  inciilcslle  some  €^  the  morals  of  the 
gospel,  they  overiook  its  leadii^  doetrines, 
ftna  no  sacrifice  for  eiBy  and  rather  reeom- 
mend  a  juslificatioii  by  worics,  than  hf 
Auth  in  our  Loid  Jesus  Gbtist.  To  the 
influence  of  the  Holy  Sf>irit,  in  timkamis 
the  smner,  aad  regaierating  his  aalure,  the 
andior  appears  to  be  an  entire  sbangw; 
and  after  pereotug  lus  volimies,  the  leider 
is  ready  to  exclaim —  They  have  takes 
away  ray  Lord,  and  I  know  not  wheie  fbey 
have  Uud  hhn." 


ttEnvw^^The  Cabmei  Cychpedia.  Bf/ 
Dr.  Lardner  and  oihen,  Geogr&phf. 
Tke  Cities  and  Princ^  Toms  of 
the  World.  Vol.  L  t2mo.  pp.  3S6. 
Longmiot.  London.  1830. 
This  work  continues  to  make  its  regular 
monthly  appearance,  and,  what  is  of  much 
more  Importance,  to  sopjjort  its  chancter 
with  creait,  and  enforce  its  daom  to  pa- 
tronage, from  justly  merited  reputation. 
The  volume  now  under  review,  oraa- 
mented  vrith  many  well-executed  ea- 
gravixiffl,  is  the  first  of  three,  which  will  lie 
devoted  to  '^the  cities  and  principal  tDwns 
of  the  world.'*  In  this,  our  views  are  con- 
fined to  Europe,  but  the  remainiog  t^o 
volumes  will  comprise  the  other  porticos 
of  the  globe*  The  account  given  of  each 
city  and  town,  though  brie^  is  both  useful 
aiMl  interesting.  Latitude,  population, 
antiquities,  history,  diaracter,  incident, 
and  peculiarities,  the  authors  alwajfs  keep 
in  view;  and  as  a  book  of  reference,  its 
value  will  be  rendered  more  and  moie 
apparent,  upon  every  renewed  application 
to  Its  pages.  The  following  extracts  will 
iUustzate  and  confirm  our  observatioos  :*- 
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*  Orvin  ^  th0  See  ^ Canterbury ,'^Aagn%iint, 
tb«  Romaii  missionary,  maite  bis  arrivRl  Icuown 
to  Etbelbert,  and  requested  an  aodienoe.  The 
kiof  «if  Kent,  tboagli  not  altofether  ifiiorant  of 
the  aatoro  of  his  qaeen*s  religion,  nor  unfa- 
TeoraMy  disposed  towards  it,  wa«  yet  afraid  of 
that  niraeoloas  power  which  the  Romish  clergy 
wen  then  bslleTed  to  possess,  and  which  tliey 
vere  iu»t  backward  at.  claiming  for  thcmselTes. 
For  this  reason  he  woula  not  receive  them  within 
the  walls  of  bis  royal  city  of  Canterbury*  nor 
aaderaroof:  but  went  into  the  island  with  bis 
cobfes,  and  took  Lis  seat  to  await  them  in  the 
open  air;  iaaagintng  that  thns  he  should  be 
sccmre  from  the  influence  of  their  spells  or  incan- 
tations. They  approached  in  procession,  bearing 
a  silver  crociflx,  «nd  a  portrait  of  our  Sayioor 
upon  a  bwmer  adorned  with  gold,  and  chanting 
the  Litairr.  The  king  welcomed  them  eourte- 
oosly,  and  ordered  them  to  he  seated  ;  after 
whteb  Augostine  stood  up,  and,  through  an  In- 
terpreter  whom  he  had  brought  from  France, 
delivered  the  purport  of  his  mission  in  a  brief  but 
wtfl-ordered  and  impressive  discourse.  "  He  was 
come  to  the  king,  and  to  that  kingdom,  (he  said.) 
for  their  eternal  good,  a  messenger  of  good 
tidings;  offering  to  their  acceptance  perpetual 
I  here  and  hereafter,  if  they  would  accept 
Is.  The  Creator  and  Redeemer  had 
ofened  the  kingdom  of  heaven  to  the  human  race ; 
for  God  so  lored  the  world,  that  he  had  sent  into 
it  bis  jMiiy  Son,  as  that  Son  himself  testified,  to 
beenme  »  man  among  the  children  of  men,  and 
sairr  death  npon  the  cross  in  atonement  for  their 
siaa.**  To  this  address,  which  was  protracted  to 
some  length*  the  king  returned  a  doubtful  but 
cradons  answer:  his  conversion  shortly  after 
followed.  He  gave  up  his  palace  to  the  mis- 
siooarlea,  and  Angnstlne  obtained  a  bull  from  the 
pope, to  found  the  see  of  Canterbury.  From  this 
period  it  was  regarded  with  the  highest  vene- 
ntfam  ;  bat  In  the  Invasions  of  the  Danes,  both 
the  ehoTCb  and  city  suffered  the  most  grievous 
rain,  and  no  less  than  eight  thousand  persons  are 
said  to  have  perished  at  one  time  in  the  desolated 
town.— p.  €7.  Vol.  I. 

**StirUnf  Casile  —It  it  now  only  in  the  pages 
of  the  historian  that  the  glory  of  Stirling  castle 
eatfnres.  Its  royal  apartments  and  superb 
ehapeb  are  converted  Into  barrack-rooms:  and 
the  batterv.  with  tlie  few  «nos  by  which  it  is 
somoiuitei.  Is  a  mockery  of  the  original  defences 
of  this  oae«  faaioas  stronghold  of  the  Scots. 
Many  memorable  transactions  have  taken  place 
within,  or  in  sight  of  this  castle.  Twelve  great 
battles,  it  is  said,  have  been  fought  in  its  neigh- 
benrlMod.  The  heroic  Robert  Bruce  made  it  his 
prise,  after  it  had  been  held  ten  years  by  Kdwaid 
of  England.  It  was  tbe  favourite  residence  of 
Jsaes  1. :  and  within  iu  walls  the  second  of  that 
name  mardered  the  earl  of  Douglas,  This  un. 
fertonate  nobleman,  who  was  at  the  head  of  a 
Icagae  to  bumble  the  power  of  the  monarch,  was 
penaadcd.  after  receiving  a  safe<conduct  signed 
by  the  rvyal  seal,  to  attend  the  king's  invitation 
to  Stirling.  He  was  no  sooner  there  than  James 
eewnaaded  htm  to  break  up  the  party  he  had 
formed  against  his  authority.  The  appieal,  how- 
ever, wtt  withoot  effect;  and  the  klny,  drawing 
hisdaMer  and  exclaiming.  'Mf  you  will  not  dis< 
Mlvethe  confederacy,  this  shall,'*  buried  it  in  bis 
bout.  The  vassals  of  Douglas  immediately  as- 
sembled to  revenge  tbe  death  of  their  lord ;  and 
praeeedlng  to  Stirling,  dragging  the  safe  promise 
of  James  at  a  horse's  tail,  they  burned  the  town. 
aid  were  preparing  to  besiege  the  castle,  when 
tbe  alarmed  menareh  found  It  necessary  to  enter 
into  as  accommodation.— -p.  ISC  Vol.  I. 

Tf«r  Market  at  JBria«e/«.— There  is  in 
Bmssels  a  market  for  frogs,  which  are  brought 
aBve  in  p«ils  and  cans,  and  prepared  for  dressing 
en  the  spot.  Tbe  hind  limbs*,  which  are  the  only 
parts  nscd,  are  ent  from  the  body  with  scissors, 
by  the  wemen  who  bring  the  animals  for  sale.— 
p.  157.  Vol.  1. 

••  Eml  eoneeqvencn  o/AmHer4am  being  buiU 
«a  fW^a.- In  conseqaence  of  the  'hadness  of  the 
139. — VOL.  Xlt. 


foundation,  tbe  whole  city  is  built  on  piles  driven 
endways  into  the  mud ;  a  circorostance  which 
occasioned  the  witty  remark  of  Erasmus,  on 
visiting  it,  •*  that  he  was  in  a  town  where  the 
inhabitants  lived,  like  rooks,  on  the  tops  of  trees." 
This  clmumstauce  also  occasioned  the  restriction 
of  coaches  to  men  of  conseonence  and  physidaiiir, 
who  paid  a  tax  for  the  privilege  of  u»ing  them  t 
the  magistrates  conceiving  that  the  rolling  of  tlie 
wheels  produced  a  dangerous  concussion  of  the 
piles.  Goods  are  conveyed  through  the  town  on 
sledges ;  and  tbe  common  conveyance  for  those 
who  do  not  wish  to  walk  is  a  kind  of  sley  or 
trainean,  consisting  of  the  body  of  a  carriage 
Axed  on  a  hurdle,  drawn  by  a  single  horse,  and 
guided  by  the  driver,  who  walks  by  its  side.— 
p.  170.  Vol.  I. 

"  PHton  Discipline  at  Amgter dam, —The  prin- 
cipal prison  is  the  house  of  correction,  called  also 
the  rasp-house,  because  the  chief  employment  o^ 
its  inmates  Is  the  cutting  and  rasping  of  Bratll 
wood.  In  this  place  of  conflnement  no  one  is 
suffered  to  be  Idle;  and  thus  the  government  is 
indemnified  for  much  of  the  expenditure  incurred, 
and  the  prisoners,  on  their  part,  are  frequently 
reclaimed,  by  iu  wholesome  and  rigid  discipline, 
from  the  dissolute  and  vicious  habits  which  led 
them  to  become  Its  inmates.  In  tbe  yard  of  the 
prlsou  is  one  cell,  and  one  only,  for4be  treatment 
of  the  incorrigibly  idle.  A  stream  of  water  con- 
stantly  flows  into  it,  which  can  only  be  discharged 
throuffh  a  pump  set  op  within.  The  only  means, 
therefore,  bv  which  the  Inmate  can  avoid  being 
overwhelmed  by  tbe  ingress  of  tbe  water,  is  by 
working  incessantly  at  the  pump;  if  he  persists 
in  his  idleness,  he  Is  inevitably  drowned.  It  is 
said  that  it  is  now  never  nsed.—p.  178.  Vol.  I. 

♦ 

Review.— TAe  Famdy  Library,  Dra- 
matic Series.  No,  I,  Massinger.  Vol, 
L  16i»o.  pp,  393.  Mttrrw,  London, 
1830. 

Mr.  Morray  has  conferred  an  invaluable 
service  on  the  many  by  the  publication  of 
his  "Family  Library;"  and  we  hail  with 
much  pleasure  the  commencement  of  the 
Dramatic  Series,  the  first  volume  of  which 
now  lies  before  us. 

Prejudices,  but  too  well  founded,  exist 
against  the  drama,  among  the  most  respect- 
able and  reflective  part  of  the  community ; 
and  so  long  as  the  stage  continues  to  exhibit 
a  gross  mixture  of  buffoonery,  open  licenti- 
ousness, and  double  entendre,  there  will  be 
little  prospect  of  its  occupying:  a  very  high 
place  in  public  estimation.  The  idiot,  it  is 
true,  will  find  subjects  for  laogfater,  and  tlie 
man  of  pleasure  will  enjoy  with  peculiar 
zest  the  scenic  performances  of  the  day; 
but  he  who  admires  the  legitimate  drama, 
and  who  can  comprehend  •*  the  purpose  of 
playmg,  whose  end,  both  at  the  first  and 
now,  was  and  is  to  hold,  as  'twere,  the 
mirror  up  to  nature,"  will  most  frequently 
retire  from  the  theatre  with  disappointment 
and  disgust. 

As  a  lofty  and  comprehensive  department 
of  poetry^  the  drama  may,  however,  be 
viewed  without  jiny  reference  to  actual 
representation  \  yet  those  things  which  of- 
fend the  judicious  on  the  stage,  cannot  be 
less  exceptionable,  or  less  injurious  to  the 
2  T 
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mindy  when  brought  into  the  closet,  or  in- 
troduced to  die  boudoir.  If  the  truth  of 
this  remark  be  admitted, — and  it  will  not 
be  denied— insuperable  objections  must  arise 
to  the  reading  or  many  plays,  which  possess 
much  intrinsic  worth,  and,  in  some  parts, 
offer  yery  strong  motives  to  perseverance 
in  moral  virtue.  In  confirmation  of  this 
opinion,  we  quote  from  the  ably  written  ad- 
vertisement prefixed  to  the  present  volume 
of    the    Family    Library,    the    following 


*'  The  iieffl«ct  of  (h«M  autbort,  (the  Old  English 
DrunailitB)  in  an  aya  su  faTonrabla  to  works  of 
imagination  as  tlie  present,  can  only  be  ascribed  to 
that  occasional  coarseness  of  language  wbich  In- 
termixes with  and  pollutes  the  beauty  of  their 
most  exquisite  scenes.  For  what  may  be  termed 
the  lice ntlousness  of  the  stage,  for  immorality  of 
nrinciple,  for  that  offence  which  was  transplanted 
from  France  to  England  with  the  Court  of  Charles 
the  Second,  our  old  dramatists  do  not  require  the 
aid  of  .any  apologist.  They  are  innocent  of  at* 
temptiiig  to  confound  Qie  notion*  of  right  and 
wrong,  or  of  seeking  to  influence  the  bad  passions 
of  our  nature  against  the  first  great  principles  of 
morals.  These  were  the  corruptions  of  a  later 
and  more  Tlcious  age.  With  the  earlier  play* 
writers,  the  bent  of  the  story  and  the  interest  of 
the  spectator  are  always  directed  to  the  tide  of 
Tirtne;  but  the  objection  against  them  is,  that 
though  they  armed  themselTes  in  her  cause,  they 
were  too  little  scrnpulous  what  kind  of  weapon  they 
employed.  The  worst  things  are  alwavs  called  by 
the  worst  names !  Nothing  is  sacrificed  to  delicacy. 
The  grossest  subjects  are  treated,  whenever  they 
happen  to  occur— and  no  care  is  t^en  to  avoid 
them— In  the  gronsest  torms.  Vice  loses  none  of  ter 
enormity  by  any  diminution  of  her  coarseness.  If 
the  wiclced  are  introduced,  they  are  painted  with 
a  perfect  truth  of  nature :  they  are  represented  as 
loathsome  In  language  as  they  are  detestable  in 
conduct ;  and  are  rendered  as  offensive  to  the 
readw  of  euUivated  taste  and  virtuous  habits  aa 
they  would  be  in  the  actual  intercourse  of  life* 
However  well  it  may  have  suited  the  less  polished 
age  of  Elisabeth  and  James*  thus  to  inculcate 
purity  by  exhibiting  all  the  corruptions  of  the  de- 
praved, and  to  fortify  the  moral  principle  by  por- 
traying wickedness,  with  all  its  hateful  aecompani. 
ments,  as  an  object  of  disgust  as  well  as  of  abhor- 
rence and,contempt,  such  strong  pictures  are  no 
longer  tolerable  at  the  present  day,  and  the  recur- 
rence of  them  militates  against  that  general  circu- 
laiioii  and  approval  which  is  otherwise  due  to  the 
great  merit  of  the  works  in  which  they  occur.** 

We  do  not  entirefy  concur  with  the 
writer  of  this  advertisement.  The  Old 
Dramatists  are  not  so  guiltless  of  confound- 
ing the  prmciples  of  right  and  wrong  as  he 
supposes.  Much  obscenity  frequently  tar- 
nishes, the  brightest  portraitures  they  have 
drawn ;  and  licentiousness  is  too  oflen  ad- 
mitted under  the  specious  veil  of  venial 
levity.  If  called  upon  to  adduce  instances, 
we  name, — Hamlet's  observations  to  Ophe- 
lia, and  the  conversation  between  the 
French  princess  and  her  confidante,  both  of 
wbich  are  from  Shakspeare. 

The  conductors  of  the  Family  library 
have,  however,  pointed  out  the  radical  evil 
in  diramatic  literature,  and  prepared  an  ef- 
ficieiit  remedy  to  counteract  its  effects.  The 


productions,  included  in  this  class  of  writing 
have  undergone  a  scrupulous  examination 
at  their  hands ;  and  what  they  contain  of  real 
worth  and  utilitf  is  presented  under  fieatures 
that  will  recommend  these  neglected  works 
to  popular  favour,  without  involving  any 
compromise  of  moral  principle. 

The  Elizabethan  era  was  distinguished  by 
a  splendid  galaxy  of  dramatic  authors,  in- 
cluding Shakspeare,  Jonson,  Beaumont, 
Fletcher,  Shiriey,  and  Massinger.  These  ta- 
lented writers  brought  both  tragedy  and 
comedy  to  a  state  of  high  perfection,— and 
the  compositions  of  Shakspeare,  especially, 
threw  round  the  stage  a  splendour  that  has 
only  brightened  in  tlie  lapse  of  time. 

Few  materials  for  a  life  of  Massinger  can 
be  found,  yet  from  the  scattered  and  imper- 
fect data  that  could  be  obtained,  the  Edtilor 
of  the  Family  Libraiy  has  woven  a  biogra- 
phyof  no  common  interest. 

Philip  Massinger  vras,  it  would  appear, 
bom  at  Salisbury  in  the  year  1584.  He 
was  the  son  of  Arthur  Massinger  a  gen- 
tleman in  the  service  of  Henry,  the  setXMid 
Earl  of  Pembroke."  All,  however,  wbich 
we  need  notice  in  this  place  is,  that,  al  the 
age  of  two-and-twenty,  be  was  driven,  partly 
by  his  necessities,  and  partly  by  the  bent  of 
his  inclination,  to  commence  dramatic  au- 
thor, for  which  purpose  be  came  up  to 
London.  His  productions  were  veiy  nu- 
merous; but  some  of  them  have  been 
destroyed,  and  others  are  in  toto  too  gross 
to  be  brought  to  light  in  the  nineteenth 
century. 

The  "  Dramatic  Series'*  commences  with 
"The  Virgin  Martyr,"  of  Massinger;  thb 
tragedy,  includes  two  distinct  plots,  one 
(this  submitted  to  die  reader)  eminently 
beautiful,  and  the  other  disgustingly  offen- 
sive. If  space  would  permit,^  we  should 
make  copious  extracts  from  the  piece  as  it 
stands  in  the  present  work,  to  show  the 
style  of  our  author  both  with  respect  to  the 
mechanism  of  his  dramas  and  the  structure 
of  his  language :  we  must,  however,  quote 
sparingly,  and  rest  content  with  recom- 
mending to  the  reader  the  classic  remains 
of  an  author  comparatively  little  known. 

The  scene  of  the  tragedy  is  laid  in  Caesa- 
rea,  in  the  time  of  the. emperors  Diodesian 
and  Maximinus,  by  whose  orders  a  fieiy 
persecution  was  directed  against  the  Chris- 
tians. Dorothea,  the  heroine  of  the  piece, 
beloved  by  Antoninus  son  of  Sapritius,  go- 
vera<M:  of  Caesarea,  is  brought  under  sen- 
tence of  death  for  her  attachment  to 
Christianity.  Her  lover  accompanies  her 
to  the  scaffold,  and,  after  witnessing  her 
execution,  expires  suddenly  at  the  side  of 
his  beloved  mistress. 
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Angelo  and  Harpax  are  spirits,  clothed 
ID  human  shape ;  the  former  a  ministring 
ai^el  attendant  on  Dorothea,  and  the  latter 
a  senant  of  Satan,  employed  to  stir  up 
hatred  against  the  Christians  in  the  mind  of 
Theophilus. 


Act  TVth,     Scene    2d,^The    Place    of 

Execution,      A,   Scaffold,   Block,  SfC. 

— Enter    Aktomimus,     tupported    by 

Macbinvs,  and  Servants, 

Anton,   "  1»  tbia  th*  place,  where  virtue  U  to 

anffpr. 
And  heaveiiW  beaaty,  learlnir  thie  bate  earth. 
To  iMke  a  glad  retarn  from  wbeoee  it  came  ? 
Is  it,  Macrlniu  ? 

Afar.    By  this  preftaration 
Yob  well  may  n«t  amared  that  Dorothea 
This  haar  is  to  die  here. 

AmtOH,    Then  with  her  dies 
The  abstract  of  all  swcetoess  that*9  in  woman  ! 
SH  awdOTTD.  friend,  that,  ere  the  iron  band 
or  death  cloae  np  mine  eyes,  they  may  at  once 
Take  my  last  leave  both  of  this  light  and  her : 
For,  she  being  gone, the  glorioot  son  himself*-  . 
To  ase's  Cimmerian  darkness. 

JfflC.    Strange  Affpctlon ! 
Cupid  oaca  more  hath  changed  his  shafts  with 

Death 
Aad  UUs,  instead  of  giving  life. 

Aidtm.    Nay.  weep  not ; 
Theagh  tears  of  friendship  be  a  sovereign  balm, 
On  aw  they're  cast  away.    It  is  decreed 
Thai  I  moet  die  with  her ;  our  clue  of  life 
Was  span  together. 

Jf«e.    Yet,  sir, 'tis  my  wonder. 
That  yoo,  who,  hearing  only  what  she  sulfers. 
Partake  of  aU  her  tortures,  yet  will  be 
To  add  to  roar  calamity,  an  eye>wltness 
Of  her  last  tragic  scene,  which  moit  pierce  deeper, 
Aad  make  the  wound  more  desperate. 

J»to«.    Oh.  Macrinus ! 
Twoold  linger  out  my  torments  else»not  kill  me, 
Vliich  is  the  end  I  aim  at :    being  to  die  too. 
What  instrument  more  glorious  can  I  wish  for, 
Thsa  what  Is  made  sharp  by  my  constant  love 
Aed  true  affection  ?  It  may  be,  the  duty 
Aad  loyal  service,  with  which  1  pursued  her. 
And  seaTd  it  with  my  death,  will  be  remembered 
AmoBg  her  blessed  actions  ;  and  what  honour 
Can  I  desire  beyoad  it  7 

Enter  a  Guard  bringing  in  Dorothea  a 
Heademnn,  before  her  ;  followed  by 
THEOPBiLUSy  Sapbitius,  and  Uabpax. 

See,  she  comes ; 
How  sweet  bar  innoeence  appears!  more  like 
To  heaven  Itself,  than  any  'sacrifice 
That  can  be  afered  to  it :  By  ray  hopes 
Of  Joys  hereafter,  the  sight  makes  me  doubtful 
Id  my  belief;  nor  can  I  think  our  gods 
Are  road,  or  to  be  served,  that  Uke  delight 
In  ofbrlngs  of  this  kind  :  that  to  maintain 
Their  power,  deface  the  masterpiece  of  nature. 
Which  ttey  tliemselves  come  short  of.  She  ascend  ■. 
And  every  step  raises  ber  nearer  heaven. 

S&p,    You  are  to  blame 
To  let  him  come  abroad. 
Ifae.    ItwaahiswiU; 
And  we  were  left  to  serve  him,  not  command  bim. 

Anton,    Good  sir.  be  not  offended  :  nor  deny, 
My  last  of  pleasures  In  this  happy  object, 
That  I  shall  e*er  be  blest  with. 

Tk«opK.    Now,  proud  contemner 
or  us,  and  of  our  gods,  tremble  to  think, 
It  it  not  In  the  power  thou  serv'st  to  save  thee. 
Not  ail  the  riches  of  the  sea,  increased 
Rj  violent  shipwrecks,  nor  ths  onsearch'd  mtnev, 
{ManuBon's  anknowii  exchequer,)  shall  redeem 
thee; 


And.  therefore,  having  first  with  lierror  weighed 
Wliai  *tis  to  die,  and  to  die  young  \  to  part  with 
All  pleaanres  and  delights;  lastlyfto  go 
Where  all  antipathies  to  comfort  dwell. 
Furies  behind,  about  thee,  and  before  iheet 
And,  to  add  (o  affliction,  the  remembrance 
Of  the  Blysian  joys  th'iu  migbt'st  have  tasted, 
Hadit  thou  not  turn*d  apostate  to  those  gods 
That  so  reward  their  servant! ;  let  denpair 
Prevent  the  hangman's  sword,  and  on  this  scafiold 
Make  thy  first  entrance  loto  hell. 

Anton.    She  smiles, 
Unniov'd  by  Mars !  as  if  she  were  assured 
Death,  looking  on  her  I'onsiancy,  would  forget 
Tlic  use  of  his  inevitable  hand. 

Theoph.    Derided  too!  despatch.!  say. 

Dor.    Thou  fool ! 
That  gloriest  In  having  power  to  ravish 
A  trifle  from  me  I  am  weary  of, 
What  is  this  life  to  me?  not  worth  a  thought : 
Or.  if  it  be  esteemed,  'tis  that  1  lose  it 
To  win  a  better:  even  thy  malice  serves 
To  me  but  as  a  ladder  to  mount  up 
To  sueh  a  height  of  happiness,  where  I  shall 
Look  down  with  scorn  on  thee,  and  on  the  wosld  ; 
Where,  circled  with  true  pleasures,  placed  above 


The  reach  of  death  or  time,  'twill  he  my  glory 
To  think  at  what  an  easy  price  I  bought  it. 
There's  a  perpetual  spring,  perpetual  youth : 


No  Jolnt-benumblugcold,  or  scorching  heat. 
Famine,  nor  age,  have  any  being  there. 
Forget,  for  shame,  your  Tempe ;  bury  in 
Oblivion  your  feiirn*d  Hesperian  orchards  t— 
The  ffolden  fruit  kept  by  the  watohful  dragon. 
Which  did  reouire  a  Hercules  to  get  it. 
Compared  with  what  grows  in  all  pleaty  there. 
Deserves  not  to  be  named.    The  power  I  serve 
Lauehs  at  your  happy  Araby.  or  the 
Blysian  shades :  for  he  hath  made  his  bowers 
Better  in  deed,  than  you  can  fancy  yours. 

Anion.  O,  take  me  thither  with  you ! 

Dor.    Trace  my  steps, 
And  be  assured  you  shall* 

Sap,    With  my  own  hands 
VM  rather  stop  that  little  breath  is  left  thee. 
And  rob  thy  killing  fever. 

Theopk,    By  no  means; 
Let  him  go  with  her :  do,  sednc'd  young  m.an, 
And  wait  upon  thy  saint  In  death ;  do,  ao : 
A  nd.  when  you  come  to  that  ImaginM  place. 
That  place  of  all  delights— pray  you.  observe  me, 
And  meet  those  cursed  things  I  once  called  daogh* 

ters. 
Whom  I  have  sent  as  harbingers  before  you ; 
If  there  be  any  truth  In  your  religion. 
In  thankfulness  to  one,  that  with  cars  hasten 
Your  journey  thither,  pray  you  send  me  some 
Small  pittance  of  that  curious  fruit  von  boast  of. 

Anton.  Grant  that  I  may  go  with  her,  and  1  wil  I. 

6ap.  Wilt  thou  in  thy  last  minute  damn  thyself? 

Theopk.    The  gates  to  hell  are  open. 

Dor.    Know,  thou  tyrant. 
Thou  agent  for  the  devil,  thy  great  master. 
Though  thou  art  most  unworthy  to  taste  of  It, 
I  can,  and  will.  p.  81. 


At  this  moment  Angelo  enters,  when 
Ilarpax  retreats  confused,  and  can  no  more 
be  brought  into  his  presence.  Hie  heads- 
man soon  after  performs  his  murderotis 
office,  and  the  soul  of  the  "  Virgin  Martyr*' 
enten  into  its  rest,  aooompanied  by  the 
spiiit  of  her  lover,  who  Ms  lifeless  at  the 
completion  of  her  sentence. 

Angelo  is  deputed  to  bear  a  taste  of  the 
true  hewenly  food  to  Theophilus,  accord- 
ing to  Dorothea's  promise.  The  heart  of 
this  destroyer  is  in  consequence  converted ; 
and  he  subsequently  glories  in,  and  suffeni, 
the  extreme  pains  of  martyrdom.  The  tra* 
gedy  concludes  with  his  dealli. 
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Review. — PoUoning  with  Arsenic, 
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Such  of  our  readers  as  are  little  ac- 
quainted with  the  works  of  Massinger,  will 
be  able  to  form  some  idea,  from  die  long 
extract  we  have  given,  of  his  merits  as  a 
dramatic  writer,  Tliey  will  notice  no 
small  portion  of  Shakspearian  fire,  and 
negligence,  in  his  compositions,  mingled 
witli  occasional  quaintness  of  expression, 
and  extravagance  of  figure.  His  writings 
certainly  deserve  a  niche  in  the  archives 
of  hme ;  and,  as  presented  in  the  **  Family 
Library,"  they  supply  an  important  de- 
sideratum in  the  uterature  of  the  pre- 
sent d^y. 

♦ 

Review. — Poiuming  with  Arunic,  Si- 
mtdtaneom  poitomng  of  Six  Persont. — 
Ta$te  of  Arsenic.-'The  Test  of  Rede^ 
cation  may  wpphf  Evidence^  when  the 
quantity  of  Met  A  luhlimed  is  kss  than 
a  250th  part  of  a  grainy  and  is  too  mi" 
nute  to  form  a  characteristic  crust.  By 
Robert  Christison,  M.D,  Edin.  Med, 
/jf  Surg,  Journal,  c.  ir.  Jan,  1830. 

TflE  paper  which  we  select  for  review, 
upon  this  occasion,  is  one  of  veiy  great 
moment,  whether  we  regard  the  circum- 
stances under  which  the  poison  was  taken, 
or  that  minuteness  and  precision  of  che- 
mical inquiry,  which  so  successfully  in- 
vestigated and  verified  the  nature  of  the 
poisonous  ingredient,  and  ultimately  led 
to  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  whole  of 
he  process. 

It  appears,  that  on  the  1st  of  November 
last,  a  baronet  in  Roxburghshire,  together 
with  his  family,  and  several  visitors, 
amounting  to  six  persons,  sat  down  to 
dinner;  and  were  all,  during  the  repast, 
or  immediately  after,  seized  with  severe 
symptoms — sickness,  vomiting,  and  pains 
in  tlie  bowels,  and,  in  one  instance,  diar- 
rhcea.  The  continuance  and  severity  of  the 
symptoms,  together  with  the  circumstance 
of  the  whole  six  persons  being  similarly 
attacked,  left  no  doubt  that  they  were  caused 
by  the  presence  of  some  poisonous  sub- 
stance in  one  or  other  of  the  articles  used 
at  dinner,  and  of  which  all  had  partaken. 
In  order  to  discover  what  the  poison  was, 
and  to  clear  up  the  mystery  of  its  intro- 
duction, a  proportion  of  the  various  arti- 
cles used  were  sent  to  Dr.  Christison,  for 
chemical  examination.  At  first  it  was 
supposed,  that  the  only  thing  at  table,  of 
which  aU  had  partaken,  was  some  soup, 
but,  on  examination,  there  was  no  indica- 
tion of  the  presence  of  any  metallic  poison, 
the  only  class  of  which,  from  the  symptoms, 
there  could  be  any  suspicion. 

Tlie    next   article    examined    was    the 


vomited  matter,  of  whidi  two  quarts  were 
sent,  taken  from  a  pail  containing  about 
four  gallons — the  matter  vomited  by  four 
of  the  party.  We  shall  give  tlie  result  in 
Dr.  Christison's  own  words. 

**  A  small  portion  of  thit,  when  filtered,  fa?e  no 
Indication  of  any  of  tbe  attore  roetailic  poiwoi  * 
on  being  treated  with  salpharclted  hjdrogfn. 
But  when  the  whole  filtered  flnid  waa  eTaporatfd 
to  the  ToIuRie  of  two  ounces,^  talpharetted  brdro- 
gen  produced  a  dirty  yellowUh  cloodineM,  whiek, 
after  eballitlon,  and  anbaequeDt  reet  for  twelre 
hours,  gave  plare  to  a  acanty*  Naples  yeliotr,  laky 
precipitate.  This  precipitate  was  separated  asd 
washed,  by  the  process  of  subaidence  abd  affesisa. 
repeatedly  performed,  and  was  tlien  dried  in  a 
watch-glass.  The  product,  which  was  very  snail 
In  qoantSty,  and,  of  oonrae,  eoatained  alarvc  pro- 
ponion  of  animal  matter,  was  then  subjecled  totkt 
process  of  reduction,  in  one  of  the  small  tubes  re* 
commended  by  Beraellas.  By  close  aa4  caotions 
management  of  the  beat,  a  seaoty  soblinatc  vas 
procured,  forming  a  dark  filmy  cloud,  on  a  ssull 
part  of  the  narrowest  portion  of  the  tnbe.  Tbh 
sublimate  waa  enUrely  destitute  of  brilliaocycm 
the  outside,  or  of  crystalline  appearance  oa  tfat 
interior ;  and,  cnnsequeatly,  withoot  tbe  ssbie* 
ooent  test  of  oaldatlon.  auggested  lately  bv  Hr. 
Tomer,  no  conclusion  whateTor  coold  be  dcdaerd 
from  It.     Bat.  on  removing  the  portion  of  the  to^e 


containing  the  nlog,  and  tatn  subjecting  the  ilia 
to  repeated  sublimation,  a  ring  of  fine  sparklinc 
white  crystals  was  formed,  on  some  of  wiilckl 


could  obserTe.with  acommon  magnifier,  trianiniltr 
faccttes.  f  eoold  hardly  doubt,  therefore,  that  I 
had  procured  a  minute  quantity  of  oxide  of  arsfnic. 
But  as  tbe  quantity  was  so  small,  that,  being  in 
the  custom  of  weighing  somewhat  larger  qaaati> 
ties,  I  was  sure  It  did  not  amount  to  nearly  a  tSOtb 
part  of  a  grain,  I  resoWed  to  subject  It  to  a  fartlier 


*  Arsenic,  mercury,  copper,  antimony,  le^  or 
line,  or  any  of  their  pieparations. 

f  We  know  of  no  work,  professedly  treatinf  on 
this  suhiect,  which  recommends  the  eTaporatioo 
and  concentration  of  suspected  fluids,  for  the  pnr. 
pose  of  detecting  poisons  in  rery  minute  ansDdt^: 
and,  therefore,  It  Is  poatible  that  the  idea  and 
application  maybe  original  with  Dr. Christison ; 
but  certainly  he  is  not  the  first  to  hare  snnested 
this  improvement  In  toxicologieal  analyse.  In 
Vol.  I.  No.  6. .New  Series  of  tbe  Medical  and 
Physical  Jonmal,  for  December,  1891,  and  which 
we  hare  now  before  us,  we  observe,  among  tbt 
**  Original  Papers.'*  one  by  Dr.  Venables,  entitled, 
••  On  the  Detection  of  Poisons,"  from  which  we 
make  tbe  following  extract,  *'  It  may  new  be  in- 
ouired,  after  having  applied  our  reagents,  and 
finding  no  traces,  are  we  to  eonrhide  that  arsenic 
does  not  exist  in  the  suspected  fluid  ?  This  qocs- 
tlon  may  be  fairly  replied  to,  in  tbe  Dentire.  I 
diluted  a  solution  of  arsenic,  till  tbe  addition  of  the 
most  delicate  reagents  afforded  no  sensible  lodica' 
tion  of  its  presence.  But,  upon  distilling  tbe  mix* 
tore,  when  the  flnid  became  concentrated,  the 
action  of  tbe  test  became  sensible.  Hence,  in  all 
suspicious  eases,  it  would  be  well  to  concentntt 
the  suspected  fluid,  by  distillation  or  eraporatioo. 

*'lt  will  frequently  happen,  that,  when  a  flnid 
has  been  eTaporated  nearly  to  dryness,  by  coo* 
tinuinc  the  beat.  If  the  process  bare  been  perform- 
ed by  distillation,  or  applying  a  sofl&clent  tempers, 
ture.  If  otherwise— that  arsenic  will  sublinr.  and 
may  thns  be  collected  and  treated  by  the  usual  re 
agents.**— p.  613. 

These  we  consider  as  very  Important  directions, 
and.  Indeed,  highly  deserving  attention.  Concen- 
tration should  always  be  practised  insuspieiona 
cases,  where  tbe  usual  tests  afford  not  the  cliarsc- 
teriatic  reagencies.  Tbe  paper  in  Med.  and  Pbya 
Journal  contains  some  useful  hints,  and  we  re- 
commend its  perusal ;  for,  thonirli  there  rosy  be 
some  chaff,  we  are  satisfied  that  tbe  grain  will 
amply  repay  the  tniubie  of  winnowjug. . 
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Review. — The  Drama  of  Nature. 
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"****'*#**^**»#***^#**»*^*^*  »*********■##  •*##**  ###*##, 


■op*  of  water  wfre 
>iled  on  the  cryiitftis. 


test.  With  tliia  yiew,  two  dmj 
iatrodnced  into  the  tube,  and  boil 
These  were  toon  dissolved,  and  in  the  solution,  the 
aouaoiilacal  oitrate  of  silver  caused  as  characteris- 
tic a  Icinon-yellow  precipitate,  as  it  could  produce 
ia  any  arsenical  solution." — p.  68*6a 

1\m  obvious  conclusion,  from  the  above 
(bets,  was,  that  arsenic  existed  in  the  matter 
ejected  by  vomiting.  Hoveever,  Dr.  C, 
with  that  precaution  which  should  ever 
characterise  the  medical  jurist,  hesitated  to 
come  to  such  a  conclusion,  lest  the  small 
trace  of  arsenic  discovered  might  have 
been  owing  to  an  accidental  contamination 
arising  from  an  arsenical  foulness  adhering 
to  the  vessels — precipitating  jais,  glass  fun- 
nds^and  evaporating  basins,  &c. — in  which 
the  analysis  was  conducted.  However, 
this  difficulty  was  removed  by  the  subse- 
quent proceedings,  as  detailed  by  Dr.  C. 
He  observes — 

"  It  was  afterwards  remembered  by  the  party, 
tbat  they  bad  all  partaken  of  certain  bottles  of 
wine,  the  remains  of  three  of  which  were  there* 
fore  sent  to  me. 

**  la  a  bottle  of  Tenerlffe.  and  In  another  of  a  light 
Freaeh  white  wine,  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas 
caused  no  change  whateTer.and  both  of  them  were 
free  of  foreign  taste.  But,  In  the  remains  of  a 
bottle  of  Cbampafne, which  also  was  free  of  any 
tasCe,exeepC  toat  of  Tinous  sweetness,  the  same 
test  caused  a  copious  sulphur  yellow  precipitate. 
The  arsenical  nature  of  this  precipitate  was  prored 
by  tbe  proecaa  of  reduction.  Two  ounces  of  the 
vine  nve  one  grain  and  a  quarter  of  sulphuret  of 
arseo&,  corresponding  to  one  grain  of  oxide  of 


'  On  BBlneqoent  Inquirr,  it  appeared  tbat  tbe 

:tle  of  CItampagne  was  brought  from  the  cellar 

before  dinner,  by  the  baronet  himself,  who  undid 


bottle  of  CItampagne 
before  dinner,  by  the 
tbe  wine  daring  dinner, 


rought  from  the  cellar 
et  himself,  who  undid 
immediately  before  the 


wine  was  nsedJ'  This  circumstance  shewed  that 
tbe  wine  had  been  poisoned  before  tbe  bottle  was 
corked  by  the  wine'merchaut."~p.  69. 

We  acknowledge  that  the  above  paper  is 
one  of  great  merit,  and  one  of  no  small 
degree  ^  interest ;  and,  indeed,  if  any  thing 
were  wanting  to  stamp  the  zeal  and  industry 
of  the  learned  professor,  it  is  one  that  would 
go  fiu-  to  do  this.  Yet,  though  we  willing- 
ly acknowledge  the  value  and  importance 
of  this  paper,  we  cannot  but  regret,  that  the 
inqoiiy  has  not  been  carried  a  step  fiirther, 
from  which  the  most  important  results,  in  a 
public  sense,  are  to  be  anticipated.  The 
faisloiy  tenninates,  after  having  shewn  that 
the  Qiampagne  was  the  wine  in  which  the 
anenic  existed,  and  that  the  poisoning  took 
place  before  tlie  wine  was  coiked. 

Now,  Ae  questions  of  greatest  moment 
to  the  public  are — was  the  poisoning  of  the 
wine  the  result  of  accident,  of  design,  or  of 
iiand?  Much  might  be  done  towards 
solving  these  questions.  The  presence  of 
arsenic  in  this  bottle  might  have  been  a 

*  Allowing  twelve  ounces  to  be  the  average 
nnacitT  of  a  1>ottIe,  there  must  have  been  srz 
craiBs  of  arsenic  In  tolutiim  in  the  bottle. 


mere  accidental  occurrence,  arising  from 
inattention,  and  not  seeing  that  the  bottle 
was  thoroughly  clean  when  the  wine  wai 
introduced.  Thus  the  wine  might  Inve 
been  incautiously  put  into  a  bottle  contain* 
ing  a  solution  of,  or  arsenic  in  substance. 
If  this  were  found  to  be  the  only  bottle 
containing  it,  such  would  be  a  legitimate 
concltision.  If  the  effect  of  a  criminal 
design,  this  would  be  a  fair  presumption, 
if,  out  of  a  certain  number  taken  promis- 
cuously, some  were  found  to  contain  arsenic, 
while  others  were  found  to  be  free  from 
any  such  contamination.  If  a  fraudulent 
adulteration  were  the  object,  the  contami- 
nation would  be  found  to  pervade  eveiy 
bottle  of  the  sample. 

We  are  not  aware  of  any  object  to  be 
obtained  by  introducing  arsenic  into  wine 
of  any  kind,  much  less  Champagne ;  but, 
still,  fraudulent  adulterations  are  often  prac- 
tised without  the  object  being  obvious  at 
first.  Arsenic  may,  for  aught  we  know, 
correct  some  flavour,  taste,  or  other  ob- 
noxious quality,  and  we  are  all  well  satis- 
fied, that  many  unprincipled  dealers  are 
not  always  over-sera pulous  as  to  the  means 
to  which  they  resort,  to  render  then*  goods 
more  palatable,  or  more  marketable.  No 
man  now  will  feel  secure,  as  to  the  conse- 
quences, if  he  indulge  in  Champagne ;  every 
glass  may  be  the  passport  for  a  grain,  or 
so,  of  arsenic  to  his  stomach ;  and,  on  every 
occasion  of  indulgence,  he  incurs  the  fear, 
at  least,  if  not  the  risk,  of  its  proving  his 
last. 

The  suggestions  of  a  ftirther,  and  more 
expended  examination  of  the  impurity  of  this 
wine,  involve,  in  our  opinion,  omects  of  the 
highest  public  moment,  and,  if  ^ey  have 
not  already  occurred  to  Dr.  Christison,  we 
trust  he  will  turn  his  future  attention  to  the 
subject,  and  that  he  vrill  not  leave  a  work  of 
such  importance,  which  he  has  begun  so 
well,  and  so  creditably,  in  its  present  un- 
finished state. 


Review. — The  Drama  of  Nature.    A 
Poem  in  three  Books.     By  Joseph  Mit* 
cheU Burton.    12mo.    p.  187.    Fisher^ 
and  Co.    London.    1830. 
The  age  in  which  we  live  is  so  overstocked 
with  poetry,  that  unless  the  commodity  is  of 
an  excellent  quality,  it  is  in  great  danger  of 
being  found  unmarketable.    Many  voluines 
which  we  could  mention  have  dropped  still- 
bom  from  the  press;  and  several  othere, 
after  uttering  a  feeble  cry,  have  retired  si- 
lently into  the  shades  of  oblivion,  where 
they  enjoy   undisturbed  repose.      In  this 
beaten  path  many  others  arc  quietly  travel* 
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ling,  and  their  authors  may  at  least  console 
themselves  with  this  reflection,  that  no  one 
has  dared  to  interrupt  them  in  their  journey. 
The  neat  little  volume  now  open  on  our 
desk,  appears  without  preface  or  table  of 
contents ;  but  its  title  is  sufficiently  compre- 
hensive  to  show  that  the  vast  arcanum  of 
nature  is  encircled  in  its  wide  embrace. 
After  a  short  invocation,  the  author  calls 
our  attention  to  his  subject  in  the  following 
lines : 

*'  I  ting  the  birth,  the  Ufe»  and  death  of  Time. 

The  morninf  •  noon,  and  evening  of  hit  day. 

From  natal  hour  to  final  obnequiei." 

In  the  last  line  the  reader  will  have  a 
very  formidable  ellipsis  to  supply,  but  having 
overcome  this  unharmonious  obstacle,  he 
will  be  directed  to  behold  creation  rising 
into  birth,  and  led  to  contemplate  the  vari- 
ous*orders  of  being  to  whom  God  has  im- 
parted existence. .  Having  laid  this  founda- 
tion, Mr.  Burton  conducts  us  through  the 
varied  orders  of  nature,  both  animate  and 
inanimate,  sometimes  recreating  the  mental 
vision  with  poetical  landscapes,  and,  at 
others,  calling  us  to  mount  among  suns  and 
stars,  to  traverse  with  him  the  regions  of  the 
universe,  and  contemplate,  either  in  its 
tltstinct  departments,  or  in  one  comprehen- 
sive survey,  the  ^astonishing  machinery  of 
creation  in  all  its  complicated  simplicity. 
With  materials  so  numerous  and  diversified, 
he  need  never  be  at  a  loss  for  a  subject ;  and 
yet  we  find  in  many  places  recurrences  to 
the  same  ideas,  in  language  that,  with  a  little 
care,  would  have  admitted  of  a  much 
greater  variety. 

Of  the  dignity  and  character  of  the  human 
soul,  the  following  lines  are  strongly  ex- 
pressive : 
**  Look  In  the  eoul,  more  vast  than  nniverie, 
Tliat  hangs  upon  the  breath  of  alt-wise  God, 
As  mighty  as  the  space  that  doses  round, 
And  wraps  creation  lo  Its  ambient  air, 
Undying  as  the  orb  that  ever  shines 
In  the  plazxa  where  bright  angels  walk. 
Immortal  as  yon  high  celestial  dome. 
Or  starry  base  of  structure  plied  with  snos, 
Founded  upon  the  golden  floor  of  hearen— 
fihe  laughs  at  death,  and  non>exlstence  dark, 
The  abyss  of  chaos  and  the  murky  void 
AVhere  black  annihilation  sleeps  in  nought. 
'She  smiles  upon  creation's  winding  sheet, 
'     ^hall  read  it«  epitaph  upon  the  skies, 

And  hear  Its  knell  doll  on  eternity."— p.  101. 

To  the  preceding  paragraph  we  readily 
allow  a  Deserving  meed  of  energy,  and 
award  a  due  proportion  of  praise;  but, 
unfortunately,  the  two  first  lines  are  disfi- 
gured by  the  strange  ellipsis  which  they  con- 
tain, and  the  use  of  the  word  doll  in  the 
last  line,  merits  an  explanation  which  we 
are  unable  to  supply. 

The  character  and  condition  of  the  Atheist 
in  a  future  state,  are  vigorously  delineated 
in  the  following  passage,  which  would  have 


been  still  more  pleasing,  had  it  not  ap- 
peared to  be  laboured : 

**,Who  doubts  this  troth,  who,  bat  that  wrctelicd 

•oal 
That  folds  herself  within  the  hideAus  claws 
Of  that  bell  hydra.  Atheist  called  on  earth  ? 
Yet  such  there  was,  ere  this  millennial  reiim 
Threw  climes  of  blessedness  upon  our  world. 
Once  he  was  seen,  the  vomit  and  the  slime, 
The  scum  which  drmons  licked  and  wallovfd  in. 
Spit  from  the  great  archfiend**  em poltened  ton^uf, 
Besmeared  bis  spirit,  and  the  horrid  sight 
Had  sickened  angeU,  and  the  heavens  grew  pair. 
Worthless  offscouring.  refuse  of  mankind, 
Fuel  tliat  feeds  the  snlphurous  forge  of  helL 
Even  devils  siiuddered  when  he  entered  in 
The  burning  porUls  of  their  howling  cave*. 
Full  wril  they  knew  a  God  of  vengeanoe  reignt. 
From  whom,  they  ehrieklng,  down  the  souiliinc 

skies 
Fell  down  Ingulfed  In  the  black  tempest*s  lakf. 
Which  horrlcaaes  of  wrath  laah  Into  hilU. 
They  tliink  him  still  more  heinous  than  theauclvea 
More  blackly  wicked,  more  detestable 
Than  vipers  ereeping  on  the  rocks  of  heU. 
They  think  unworthy  of  their  dark  abode 
The  monster  who.denies  the  existing  Oed.**-?,  192. 

The  word  down  which  occurs  in  two  suc- 
cessive iines  in  the  preceding  extract,  be- 
trays great  carelessness  in  the  author. 
<<Down  the  smoking  skies  fell  down  in- 
gulfed," every  one  must  allow  to  be 
capable  of  considerable  improvement.  A 
similar  repetition  of  the  woid  now  occurs 
in  the  two  first  lines  of  the  poem,  **  As- 
sist me  now,  ye  choirs  in  heaven  above, 
while  now  on  earth  I  strike  the  golden 
harp." 

We  have  neither  time  nor  room  to  fdlow 
the  author  through  the  varied  scenery  of  his 
volume.  From  the  third  book,  on  the 
events  connected  with  unfulfilled  nrophecjr 
several  favourable  extracts  might  be  Uken, 
but  we  must  desist.  It  is  a  work  which 
contains  a  respectable  share  of  nati?e  vigour 
and  laborious  energy,  but  many  passages 
demand  emendation .  The  pointing  is  some- 
times bad,  the  ellipsis  is  occasionally  veiy 
disagreeable,  and  several  terms  may  be 
exchanged  for  others  with  great  advantage. 
It  seems  to  have  been  prematurely  pub- 
lished,  and  precipitancy*9ometimcs  proves 
fetal  to  an  author's  reputation. 


Review.— TAe    Sacred    Harp.     SSwa. 

pp,  250,  Leckie,  Dublin.  1830. 
This  little  volume  can  hardly  fail  to  attract 
the  eye,  by  the  simply  elegant  manner  in 
which  it  it  is  put  out  of  hand.  It  contams 
a  number  of  valuable  extracts  from  the  works 
of  our  most  celebrated  poets,  both  alire  and 
dead ;  but  all  the  selections  are  of  a  religi- 
ous or  strictly  moral  nature.  Scarcely  any 
of  tlie  pieces  are  presented  as  original,  but 
many  of  them  have  been  alreswy  traus- 
plauted  from  their  native  beds,  to  adorn 
similar  publications. 
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MEMOIR  OF  HIS  LATE  MAJESTY  GEORGE  IV. 


(W'dha 

The  melancholy  event  for  some  time  pain- 
fiiOy  anticipated,  has  at  length  taken  place. 
His  Most  Gtacioos  Majesty  George  the 
Fourth,  submitting  to  the  stroke  of  death, 
has  just  resigned  his  earthly  diadem,  leav. 
ing  a  national  family  to  express  their  lamen- 
tatioos  in  sighs  of  unavailing  sorrow,  and  to 
seek  relief  in  tears. 

Not  many  years  have  elapsed  since  the 
same  loyal  people  were  called  on  to  mourn 
the  departure  of  His  late  Majesty's  vene- 
rable and  august  father;  and  another 
gloomy  opportunity  is  now  afforded  them 
to  reflect,  that  deaUi  knows  no  distinction 
between  the  palace  and  the  cottage,  and  that 
die  mcmarch  and  the  peasant  are  alike  ex- 
posed to  his  resistless  shafts. 

His  late  Majesty  George  IV.  was  bom 
on  the  twelftii  of  August  1762,  and  imme- 
dialdy  created  Prince  of  Wales.  His 
early  education  was  domestic,  conducted 
under  the  immediate  inspection  of  his 
Royal  P^uents.  The  Earl  of  Holdemesse 
was  his  first  tutor,  and  his  classical  studies 
were  superintended  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Mark- 
ham. 

After  a  short  season,  during  which  Lord 
Bruce  filled  the  important  station  of  instruc- 
tor lo  the  heir  apparent,  the  Duke  of  Mon- 
tague was  nominated  to  the  arduous  office, 
but  at  the  particular  request  of  his  Majesty 
George  III.  tbe  preceptorship  was  under- 
taken by  Dr.  Hurd. 

On  coming  of  age,  the  annual  allowance 
for  the  establishment  of  His  Royal  Highness 
was  fifty  thousand  pounds,  with  sixty  thou- 
sand for  outfit. 

In  the  year  1788  the  suspension  of  the 
Royal  functions  induced  some  of  His  Royal 
Highnesses,  confidential  advisers,  to  urge 
his  right  to  assume  the  reins  of  govem- 
men.  Tliis  ill-advised  measure,  for  some 
time  created  an  unpleasant  alarm,  but  his 
Majesty  recoTering,  tranquillity  was  imme- 
diately  restored. 

In  1795  the  marriage  of  His  Royal 
Highness  with  Caroline  Amelia  Elizabeth, 
seoood  danghter  of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick, 
was  celebrated  in  the  Chapel  Royal  at  St. 
James's,  and  on  the  year  following  the 
Princess  Chariotte  was  bora.  But  the  cir- 
coiBStances  connected  with  this  unhappy 
onion,  have  been  too  frequently  before  tne 
public,  to  require  any  repetition  in  this 
place. 

In  1810  His  Roval  Highness  was  ap- 
pointed Regent,  under  certain  restrictions, 
which  were  not  removed  until  tlie  year 
1812. 


'Portrait.) 

During  a  period  of  twenty-five  years, 
Great  Britain  had  been  involved  in  an 
eventful  war,  but  peace  at  length  revbiting 
the  hostile  nations,  a  general  rejoicing  was 
the  result.  Scarcely  had  this  subsided, 
before  England  had  to  mourn  in  sackcloth, 
the  death  of  the  much-lamented  Princess 
Charlotte ;  who,  in  the  month  of  Novem- 
ber, 1817,  after  giving  birth  to  a  still-bom 
son,  accompanied  him  to  the  house  ap- 
pointed for  all  living.  This  awful  cala- 
mity was  speedily  followed  by  others  in 
rapid  succession.  The  venerable  Queen 
Charlotte,  the  Duke  of  Kent,  in  the  meri- 
dian of  life,  and  the  aged  monarch,  at  the 
extreme  verge  of  mortality,  were  all  con- 
veyed to  the  sepulchre  in  the  short  space 
of  two  years.  In  January  1827,  death 
again  knocked  at  the  palace  of  royalty, 
and  summoned  the  Duke  of  York  to  a 
world  of  spirits;  and  now  the  nation  has 
to  moura,  in  the  departure  of  a  beloved 
King,  the  eldest  branch  of  this  illustrious 
fisimily. 

On  the  demise  of  George  III.  in  Janu- 
ary, 1820,  his  late  Majesty  George  IV. 
succeeded  to  the  throne;  but  his  coro- 
nation did  not  take  place  until  July,  1821. 
This  event  was  celebrated  with  the  utmost 
splendour ;  but,  alas  f  so  short  has  been 
the  time  between  his  royal  pomp  and 
funeral  obsequies,  that  the  circumstances 
attendant  on  his  earthly  grandeur,  need 
only  to  be  mentioned  to  be  recollected. 

On  that  memorable  occasion  his  Majesty 
wore  a  black  velvet  hat,  with  a  large  plume 
of  wliite  feathers  flowing  out  of  the  top,  from 
the  centre  of  which  appeared  a  heron's 
feather.  His  hair  was  dressed  in  several 
curls.  His  garment  was  white  and  silver, 
with  silk  stockings,  and  white  shoes  with 
tassels.  In  these  coronation  robes  he  is 
now  represented  in  the  portrait  which  ac- 
companies this  article.  Over  these  robes 
he  wore  a  large  mantle  of  crimson  velvet,' 
covered  with  stars  of  gold,  and  the  train  vras 
supported  by  six  pages. 

Rut  we  must  now  turn  from  this  earthly 
apotheosis,  to  a  scene  more  solemn,  and 
more  deeply  interesting. 

During  the  period  which  elapsed  from 
his  late  Majesty's  accession  to  the  throne, 
until  the  moment  of  his  death,  the  nation 
has  enjoyed  uninterrupted  repose;  it  has 
neither  been  disturbed  by  foreign  hostilities, 
nor  harassed  by  civil  commotions.  The 
Catholic  relief  bill  will  render  his  reign 
memorable  in  the  eyes  of  posterity;  and 
the  repeal  of  the  corporation  and  test  act 
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will  immortalize  his  name  with  all  the 
friends  .of*  civil  and  religious  liberty. 
Among  tlie  labouring  classes  of  society, 
distress,  arising  from  the  want  of  employ- 
ment, which  has  been  felt  with  peculiar 
severity,  is  perhaps  the  greatest  calamity 
with  which  the  nation  has  been  afflicted 
during  his  auspicious  reign. 

With  a  constitution  naturally  vigorous, 
although  hb  late  Majesty,  on  ascending 
the  throne,  had  passed  the  meridian  of  life, 
hopes  were  entertained  that  it  might  be 
protracted  to  an  extent  corresponding  with 
that  of  his  august  parent.  Many  circum- 
stances, however,  soon  indicated,  that  such 
an  event  was  rather  to  be  desired  than 
expected.  Of  late  years  his  health  was 
frequently  thought  to  be  precarious,  and 
cases  have  occurred  in  which  his  life  has 
appeared  in  imminent  danger.  Returning 
strength,  however,  repeatedly  defeating  the 
apprehensions  of  solicitude,  hb  occasional 
attacks  after  some  time  created  only  a  tran- 
sient alarm. 

It  is  stated  on  good  authority,  that  his 
Majesty's  medical  advisers  were  probably 
aware  of  the  disorder  which  has  proved 
fatal,  so  eariy  as  January  last,  and  their 
treatment  of  the  royal  patient  confirms  the 
supposition.  The  following  particulars 
respecting  the  progress,  ascendency,  and 
final  triumph  of  the  disease  over  all 
human  efforts,  are  condensed  from  ex- 
tended statements  published  in  the  Globe, 
Weekly  Dispatch,  Atlas,  and  Times 
newspapers. 

In  the  beginning  of  March,  it  was  stated 
that  His  Maiest}^  took  exercise  for  three 
hours  every  day  in  the  Great  Park,  Wind- 
sor, by  driving  himself  in  his  pony-phaeton 
to  inspect  the  Roval  Lodge  improvements, 
in  which  it  was  his  intention  to  take  up 
his  abode  on  the  1st  of  June;  but  on  the 
1st  of  June  he  was  on  his  death-bed. 

Towards  the  end  of  March  His  Majesty 
discontinued  his  excursions,  and  it  was 
announced  that  he  had  caught  a  slight 
cold,  which  was  probably  only  a  symptom 
of  a  disease  which  continues  long  in  the 
constitution,  and  is  sometimes  impercep- 
tible even  to  the  most  acute  physician. 
His  Majesty  at  this  time  was  confined  for 
a  short  period  to  his  bedchamber;  but  he 
was  soon  able  again  to  honour  his  distin- 
guished visiters  with  his  presence  at  dinner. 
About  this  period  also  he  lost  one  of  the 
oldest  and  most  attached  of  his  attendants, 
Sir  Edmund  Nagle,— a  loss  which,  added 
to  the  increase  of  his  infirmities,  His  Ma- 
jeshr  severely  felt. 

On  the  last  few  days  of  March  the  air- 
uiga  in  the  park  were  resumed,  and  it  was 


announced  that  His  Majesty  would  leave 
the  Castle  for  London  on  the  21st  or  22d 
of  April,  to  reside  for  five  weeks  in  St 
James's. 

Sir  H.  Halford's  visits  to  the  Castle  weie 
generally  noticed ;  but  as  they  were  not  <tf 
such  frequency  or  haste  as  to  cause  any 
suspicion  of  immediate  danger,  the  public 
forgot  that  there  are  some  maladies  which, 
though  sloW  in  their  operation,  are  faa  more 
dangerous  than  the  most  acute  diseases. 
In  well-informed  quarters  the  nature  of  the 
disease  had  been  understood  before;  though 
a  certain  delicacy  towards  His  Majesty 
prevented  the  announcement  of  it  in  the 
papers ;  but  receipts  for  the  cure  of  asthma 
and  dropsy  became  very  nuraenms  in  the 
public  prints  even  at  an  earlier  period. 

Tlie  first  severe  attack  of  His  Majesty 
appears  to  have  been  a  spasmodic  affection 
of  the  bowels,  attended  with  a  slight  hiccup. 
The  proper  medicines  were  administered. 
Prepsurations  were  made  to  hold  a  levee  and 
birth-day  court  at  St.  James's,  and  His 
Majesty  held  a  Court,  April  7,  at  Windsor. 

On  April  the  8th,  in  company  with  the 
Lord  Steward,  he  rode  out  in  his  pony- 
phaeton,  with  several  of  his  attendants  in 
another  phaeton.  He  visited  the  Home- 
paik  and  private  drives  by  Frogmwe. 
lodge,  and  tlie  inoprovements  at  the  plan- 
tations to  the  Royal-lodge.  He  then 
proceeded  to  Virginia  -  water  and  Bel- 
vedere, and  return^  to  the  Castle,  where 
he  honoured  the  company  with  his  pre- 
sence at  dinner.  Lord  and  Lady  Strath- 
aven,  and  the  Bishop  of  Chichester, 
visited  His  Majesty,  with  whom  they  con- 
tinued to  reside  for  some  time. 

On  April  the  12th,  the  King,  accom- 
panied by  the  Lord  Steward,  and  Lord 
and  Lady  Strathaven,  and  the  household, 
attended  divine  service  in  the  grand 
music  room,  the  Bishop  of  Chichester 
officiating. 

On  Monday,  the  12th  of  April,  his  Ma- 
jesty again  rode  out,  but  in  the  night  His 
Majesty's  illness  increased,  and  Sir  Henry 
Halford,  according  to  his  usual  practice  in 
such  cases,  slept  at  the  Castle.  He  left  in 
the  morning,  but  again  returned  on  Tuesday 
evening,  lie  again  went  to  town  oa  Wed- 
nesday morning,  but  returned  to  Windsor, 
and  as  the  King's  ilhiess  still  increased,  he 
sent  for  Sir  Matthew  Tiemey  at  an  early 
hour  on  Thursday  morning.  They  imme- 
diately held  a  consultation,  and  issued  the 
first  bulletin,  a  few  minutes  before  one,  on 
Thursday,  April  the  15th.  This  bulletin 
was  as  follows : 

"  Windsor-castle,  April  15. 

<^  We  regret  to  state  that  the  King  has 
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haid  a  bilious  attacky  accompanied  by  an 
ODbamsmieDt  in  bratluog.  His  Majestyi 
alihoQgb  iiee  from  fever,  is  languid  aod 
peak." 

Xbis  balletia  was  addressed  partly  to  the 
Kiog  himself,  aod  partly  to  the  public.  It 
gave  the  latter  to  understand  that  their  so- 
vereign was  ID  danger,  while  it  did  not  in- 
form His  Msiesty  of  what  none  of  his  sub- 
jects could  have  desired  him  to  be  informed 
of—that  his  doom  was  sealed,  and  that  a 
few  mouths  must  terminate  his  career  on 
earth.  Sir  Henry  Halfbrd  set  out  from  the 
Castle  soon  after  issuing  the  bulletin,  leay- 
ing  Sir  M.  Tiemey  in  attendance,  who  re» 
mained  all  niglit.  It  had  now  apparently 
been  settled  that  the  physicians  should 
relieve  each  other — an  arrangement  which 
unplied  no  immediate  danger,  as  one  phy- 
Bcian  ooufci  ^not  take  upon  him  to  issue  a 
boUetin.  Accordingly  no  bulletin  was  is- 
sued OQ  Friday,  April  16th;  and  it  was 
merely  announced  in  the  Court  Circuiar, 
that  the  symptoms  of  His  Majesty's  disease 
were  rather  more  fovourable.  His  Majesty 
ako  pasMd  a  more  comibitable  night  than 
he  had  before  been  able  to  do,  the  nature 
of  his  disease,  which  is  seldom  attended  with 
fever,  or  any  thing  but  debility  and  unfitness 
fer  eiercise,  rendering  sleep  almost  imprac- 
ticable, and  in  &ct  dangerous,  unless  with 
bis  bead  in  an  extremely  elevated  position, 
fiot  flattering  hopes  were  at  this  time  en- 
tained  by  His  Majesty  of  a  return  of 
strength;  and  to  indulge  these  hopes,  the 
phymaans  both  left  Windsor  on  Saturday 
by  his  desire,  but  Sir  H.  Halford  letnmed 
in  the  evening.  The  treatment  of  the  phy. 
sicianswas  what  is  usual  on  such  oocasioas 
— promoting  the  liquid  evacuations;  but 
at  the  same  time  avoiding  to  debilitate  too 
modi  his  ^steni,  and  endeavouring  to  re- 
store its  tone  by  the  various  resources  which 
their  skill  supped.  On  Sunday  night  it 
was  thought  necessary  that  botli  physiciaiw 
should  remain  in  attendance  on  His  Majesty, 
principally  for  the  purpose  of  issuing  a 
joint  bulletin  on  Monday  morning.  This 
second  bulletin  was  as  follows : 

"  Windsor  Castle,  April  19. 
**  Ws  Majesty  continues  to  suffer  occa- 
sionally from  attacks  of  embarrassment  of 
bis  breathing." 

The  physicians  had  contented  themselves 
with  eiideavouring  to  mitigate  symptoms, 
and  their  treatment  produced  an  apparent 
improvement ;  but  they  could  not  venture 
to  make  themselves  responsible  for  a  total 
concealment  of  his  danger. 

The  Duke  of  Cumberland  called  that  day. 
Bodi  Sir  H.  Halford  and  Sir  Matthew 
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Tiemey  returned  to  town  ^on  Monday,  but 
the  former  was  at  Windsor  again  in  die 
evening;  and  on  his  return  next  morning 
he  bad  an  interview  with  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington, in  which  certain  explanations  were 
given.  Ibe  Duchess  of  Gloucester  saw  His 
Majesty  the  same  day  (Tuesday,  the  30th), 
by  invitation. 

It  was  now  pretty  generally  understood 
that  His  Majesty's  complaint  was  dropsical. 
No  physician  was  in  attendance  during  tlie 
day.  Tlie  symptoms  were  mitigated,  and 
the  King  himself  caused,  on  Thursday 
morning,  a  bulletin  to  be  issued,  signed  by 
Sir  H.  Halford  alone,  in  the  following  laoo« 
nic  terms : — 

«  Windsor  Castle,  April  22* 
"  The  King  is  better."      "  H.  Halford." 

His  Majesty  was  able  to  sign  several 
documents  that  day.  On  Friday  the  same 
favourable  appearances  continued,  and  the 
Duke  of  Clarence  visited  His  Majesty. 

The  next  bulletin  was  as  follows : — 
"Windsor  Castle,  April  24.— The  King 
has  passed  two  good  nights,  and  continues 
better."  "H.  Halford." 

It  had  been  found  necessary,  to  have  re* 
course  to  scarification  for. the  renraval  of  the 
fluid  for  the  moment,  and  this  operatloa 
was  performed  by  Mr.  O'Reilly. 

The  well-informed  were  not  deceived  by 
flattering  accounts.  Sir  H.  Halford  became 
uneasy  about  the  responsibility  which  he 
took  upon  himself  in  signing  the  bulletins 
alone,  and  on  Monday  morning  the  two 
physicians  to  His  Majesty  held  a  consuU 
tation,  at  which  it  was  determined  to  issae 
&e  following  bulletin : 

**  Windsor  Castle,  April  26.— The  state 
of  tlie  King's  health  continues  much  the 
same.  His  Majesty  has  passed  a  good 
night.  H.  Halford,  M.Ti ERNE Y. 

The  symptoms  were  now  asatn  becoming 
unfavourable,  and  it  was  determined  to 
issue  daily  bulletins,  signed  by  both  phy* 
sicians. 

On  the  29th  of  April,  the  Lord  Cham- 
berlain issued  an  oraer  deferring  the  levee 
and  drawing-room,  which  were  to  be  held 
on  the  5th  and  7th  of  May,  in  celebration  of 
His  Majesty's  birth-day.  Occasional  gleams 
of  relief  occurred  in  the  beginning  of  May, 
but  of  very  partial  consequences.      The 

Shysidans  had  now  found  it  necessary  to 
iscontinue  the  more  active  medicines,  and 
to  lay  more  stress  on  gentler  remedies  and 
diet.  The  Duke  of  Sussex,  eariy  in  May, 
sent  His  Majesty  a  chahr  of  a  peculiar  con- 
stroctioB,  adapted  to  the  circumstanccf  of 
2v 
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bis  case;  and  this  attendoa  was  deeply 
feH  by  His  Majesty.  At  this  time  Mr.  Bio- 
die  performed  the  operation  of  puocturiog 
the  legs — an  operation  which  at  best  only 
affords  temporary  relief,  and  is  attended 
with  great  danger  of  mortification.  .  The 
operations  which  Uis  Majesty  had  now 
undergone,  though  they  prolonged  his  life, 
caused  pains  from  which  he  had  before  been 
free,  and  at  this  time  his  torture  was  said  to 
be  so  great  as  to  have  extinguished  in  him 
all  desire  of  living.  The  symptoms,  how- 
ever, again  abated,  and  the  immediate  fear 
of  mortification  proved  ungrounded.  The 
punctures  showed  a  tendency  to  heal,  and 
the  operation,  of  course,  was  attended  with 
temporary  benefit.  The  symptoms  alter- 
nated repeatedly,  and  operations  were 
performed  when  necessary ;  but  the  danger 
became  daily  more  imminent.  The  prin- 
cipal seat  of  the  disease  was  now  stated  to 
be  the  chest.  Less  active  medicines  were 
employed,  as  the  strength  of  the  patient 
declined ;  but  His  Majesty  was  still  able  to 
read  the  public  prints  daily.  About  the 
middle  of  May  tiiere  was  an  improvement 
m  the  symptoms,  and  His  Majesty  took 
some  exercise  in  a  wheel-chair  in  the  pic- 
ture-gallery. The  King  suffered  less  from 
the  asthmatic  and  spasmodic  symptoms, 
but  during  the  last  week  of  May  another 
unfavourable  turn  took  place.  It  was  ob- 
vious to  every  one  who  understood  the 
nature  of  His  Majesty^s  disease,  that  these 
vepeated  changes  were  connected  with  the 

X rations  and  active  remedies  which  were 
pted  whenever  the  symptoms  threatened 
a  crisis.  The  puncturing  is  not  in  itself  a 
very  painful  operation,  as  it  consists  merely 
in  introducing  under  the  distended  skin  a 
very  fine  needle,  which  makes  a  wound 
scarcely  visible;  but  the  inflammation  which 
resulted  from  the  scarifications  produced 
a  local  disease,  which  had  equally  to  be 
guarded  against,  as  it  might  have  ended  in 
mortification.  It  was  understood  that  se- 
tons  had  been  tried  with  a  partial  good 
effect. 

On  the  5th  of  June  the  most  alarming 
announcements  were  made.  Expresses  were 
sent  off  to  the  members  of  tlie  Royal  Fa- 
mily and  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  to 
inform  them  of  his  immediate  danger.  The 
puncturing  was  again  applied,  but  with 
less  benefit.  On  June  the  9th  His  Majesty 
was  so  much  worse,  that  the  physicians 
deliberated  on  issuing  a  second  bulletin; 
but  His  Majesty  himself  decidedly  opposed 
it;  and  in  fact,  even  at  this  period,  the  royal 
^fferer  does  not  appear  to  have  considered 
himself  in  imminent  danger.  His  consti- 
tution still  bore  up  against  the  disease,  and 


about  the  12th,  the  aniiety  which  had 
pervaded  all  classes,  in  the  expectation 
of  an  immediate  demise,  was  in  some 
degree  removed.  It  was  tx>w  generally 
supposed,  that  though  His  Majesty  was 
incurable,  he  might  live  many  weel^  and 
public  excitement  partially  subsided.  His 
Majesty's  respiration  was  annoooced  to  be 
easy,  and  the  physicians,  in  their  bulletin, 
said  he  felt  better.  It  vras  rumoured,  and 
correctly,  that  an  operation  was  performed 
about  this  period,  or  rather  previous  to  the 
last  amelioration  of  his  symptoms.  Thb 
operation  was  of  a  more  serious  nature  than 
any  before  performed,  lliis  was  in  some 
degree  denied,  but,  we  are  assured,  upon 
insufficient  grounds.  The  Globe  of  Friday 
last  was  the  first  to  announce  to  the  public, 
from  those  channels  of  information  which  it 
had  all  along  possessed,  being,  only  res- 
trained by  certain  considerations  of  ddicacy 
from  making  full  use  of  them,  that  '*  His 
Maiesty  haa  a  veiy  troublesome  cough, 
with  considerable  expectoration.''  It  has 
been  known  that  there  was  thoracic  dis- 
ease as  well  as  dropsy ;  and  it  was  now 
said  that  an  abscess  bad  burst  in  the 
chest— a  fiict  which  seemed  confirmed 
by  the  presence  of  pus  in  tlie  mucus 
evacuated.  On  this  point  a  pott  mortem 
examination  can  alone  decide.  As  to 
the  relief  which  His  Majesty  is  said  to 
have  received  from  diuretics,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  they  must  have  been  beneficial, 
and  the  physicians  would  have  been  very 
blameable  in  neglecting  tiiem ;  but,  accord- 
ing to  our  accounts,  an  operation  was  at 
this  time  performed ;  the  expectoration  was 
also  an  effect,  in  some  measure,  of  medicine, 
and  it  was  found  necessary,  in  order  to  pre* 
vent  suffocation.  It  was  now  evident  that 
a  crisis  was  near. 

At  ten  o'clock  on  Friday  night,  his 
Majesty  appeared  sleepy,  the  certain  pre- 
sage of  that  change  which  in  a  few  hours 
was  to  deprive  the  nation  of  their  sovereisn. 
The  physicians.  Sir  Henry  Haifoid  and  Sir 
Matthew  Tiemey,  and  Mr.  Brodie,  the 
surgeon  in  immediate  attendance,  withdrew, 
for  the  purpose  of  allowing  his  Majesty  to 
enjoy  that  relief  from  pain  which  sleep  in- 
variably brings.  They  left  Sir  Walhen 
Wallar,  and  two  of  the  pages  in  attendance 
upon  the  King,  with  the  usual  injunctions, 
that  should  His  Majesty  be  material  ly  dis- 
turbed in  the  course  of  the  night,  to  call 
them  up.  His  Majesty  slept  at  intervals, 
and  without  any  particular  variation,  so  as 
to  make  it  necessaiy  to  caU  the  physicians  till 
about  three  o'clock  yestenlay  morning,  when 
His  Majesty  awoke,  and  expressed  a  wish 
to  be*  raised  up.    The  attendants  imme- 
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diately  affi>rded  that  neoessaiy  and  gntteful 
assifllance  to  their  beloved  master;  but 
while  preparing  to  raise  His  Majesty,  they 
instantly  perceived  that  a  material  change 
had  taken  place  in  His  Majesty's  whole 
appearance,  and  they  apprehended  that  the 
most  iatal  and  immediate  consequences 
would  be  the  result.  Sir  Wathen  WaUar 
was  assured  that  His  Majesty's  last  moments 
were  rapidly  approaching,  and  becoming 
exoeedi^y  alarmed,  he  instantly  sum- 
mooed  Sir  Henry  Halford,  Sir  Matthew 
Tiemey,  Sir  William  Knighton,  and  Mr. 
Brodie,  into  the  chamber  of  their  sovereign. 
Tbey  were  in  the  apartment  in  a  few 
minutes.  The  painful  event  that  was  about 
to  happen  was  too  apparent,  and  after 
languishing,  without  pun,  for  about  ten 
minutes,  nature  being  completely  exhausted, 
His  Majesty  expired  at  a  quarter  past  three 
o'clock,  in  the  morning  of  Satuiday,  June 
26th,  1830. 

The  Globe  of  Saturday  evening  says  in 
a  second  edition : — In  the  higher  circles  it 
is  stated  that  His  Majesty  retired  to  rest 
about  his  usual  hour,  eleven  o'clock,  and 
that  he  slept  an  hour  and  a  half.  At  three 
o^dock  in  the  morning  His  Majesty  had 
occasion  to  rise,  and  we  understand  that 
the  immediate  cause  of  his  death  was  the 
breaking  of  a  blood-vessel  near  (he  heart. 
His  Majesty  is  said  immediately  to  have 
perceived  the  evacuation  of  blood ;  he  then 
said,  "This  is  death,"  and  expressed  a 
wish  that  Sir  Henry  Halford  should  be 
sent  for. 

At  about  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning  it 
was  announced  by  Mr.  O'Reilly  to  all  the 
members  of  the  household,  that  they  were 
at  liberty  to  enter  the  room,  and  view  the 
body  of  their  late  royal  master.  About 
one  hundred  peisons,  half  of  whom  were 
not  of  the  establishment,  entered  the  cham- 
ber at  half-past  seven  o'clock,  and  were 
pennitted  to  touch  tlie  right  hand  of  His 
late  MajestVy  as  he  lay  on  the  couch  on 
which  he  died.  The  appeamnce  of  His 
M^esty'a  face  was  extremely  placid,  proving 
that  ha  last  moments  were  easy.  It  is 
utteriy  impossible  to  describe  the  scene  of 
anguish  that  ensued.  Many  of  these  per- 
sons had  lived  with  the  King  for  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  had  been 
attached  to  him  by  the  warmest  ties  of 
aflectionale  duty:  to  them  the  King  was 
thoroughly  known;  and  it  was  observed, 
with  great  feeling,  by  one  of  the  attend- 
ants, who  has  been  close  to  His  Majesty's 
peisoD  for  twenty  yeais,  that  those  only 
who  had  had,  like  him^  opportunities  of 
studying  the  character  of  his  beloved 
master,  coiild  appreciate  it  as  it  deserved. 


After  this  mournful  ceremony,  orders 
were  given  to  Mr.  Tebbot  to  prepare  a 
mahogany  shell  for  the  corpse.  Tliis  gen- 
tleman, who  was  long  a  favourite  of  his 
late  royal  Master,  for  the  rapidity  with 
which  he  executed  hb  orders,  and  the  en- 
thusiasm with  which  he  entered  into  his 
plans,  has  since  been  busily  engaged  in 
performing  that  melancholy  duty. 

The  shell  is  to  be  lined  with  white  gros 
de  Naples,  and  is  to  be  stuffed  with  wool. 
It  is  understood  that  the  arrangements 
which  took  place  on  the  dissolution  of 
George  III.  will  form  the  precedent  on  the 
present  occasion. 

The  melancholy  intelligence  was  of  course 
forwarded  to  Ministers;  and  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  immediately  left  London  for 
Windsor  Castle,  from  whence,  after  having 
given  the  necessary  instructions,  he  pro* 
ceeded  to  Bushy  Park,  for  the  purpose  of 
communicating  the  painful  event  to  the 
Duke  of  Clarence,  now  his  Most  Gracious 
Majesty  King  William  the  Fourth,  and  to 
do  homage  to  the  new  Sovereign  of  this 
mighty  empire. 

A  Cabinet  Council  was  immediately 
summoned,  and  at  twelve  o'clock  was  pubh- 
lished  the  following 

"London  Gazette  Extraordinary. 
— "  Whitehall,  June  26,  1830.— A  bulle- 
tin, of  which  the  following  is  a  copy,  has 
been  this  morning  received  by  Secretary 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  one  of  his  Majesty  s 
Principal  Secretaries  of  State  :— 

"  Windsor-castle,  June  26.—"  It  has 
pleased  Almighty  God  to  take  from  this 
world  the  King's  Most  Excellent  Majesty. 

"  His  Majesty  expired  at  a  quarter  past 
three  o'clock  this  morning,  without  pain. 
"Henry  Halford,  ' 

"  MATrHEW  J.  TiERNEY." 

Tlie  following  letter  was  sent  from  the 
Right  Hon.  Sir  Robert  Peel  to  the  Lord 
Mayor : — 

"  WhUehall,  '  June  26,  1830.— My 
Lord, — It  is  my  most  painful  duty  to  inform 
you,  that  it  has  pleased  Almighty  God  to 
release  his  Majesty  from  his  sufferings. 
His  Maiesty  died  at  about  a  quarter  past 
three  o  clock  this  morning.— I  have  the 
honour  to  be,  my  Lord,  your  lordship's 
obedieut  and  faithful  servant, 

"  Robert  Peel." 

The  Lord  Mayor,  immediately  after  re- 
ceiving the  afflicting  intelligence,  which 
reach^l  him  at  half-past  nine  o'clock  on 
Saturday  morning,  by  one  of  ^e  usual 
messengers,  summoned  the  principal  City 
Law  Officers,  and  communicated  to  them 
tlie  lamentable  event.    Notice  was  instantly 
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feot  to  the  Vei^r  of  St  Paul's,  to  ocder 
the  great  b^  to  be  tolled.  All  the  Akler- 
men  who  were  in  town,  upon  learning  the 
melancholy  fact,  attended  hb  lordship  at 
the  Mansion-house. 

For  many  days  pre?ions  to  the  final 
struggle,  his  Majesty's  strength  was  ob- 
served to  decline  rapidly.  His  sleep  was 
much  distorbed  at  night  by  the  increasing 
violence  of  a  wasted  coogh ;  and,  before 
death  had  closed  the  agonies  of  accumulat- 
ing disease,  emaciation  had  already  laid  its 
withering  hand  upon  the  Royal  Patient. 
In  health,  the  Kmg  was  of  regal  mould, 
embodying  the  idea  of  Majesty  in  a  ftame 
of  noble  proportions ;  in  death,  there  is  no 
token  left  of  the  proud  pAysi^ue  but  iti  at- 
tenuated outline. 

Panegyric  is  the  language  usually  adopted 
in  the  obituary  of  Kings.  The  good  that 
they  have  done  is  alone  remembered ;  the 
evil  is  ''  buried  in  the  grave."  This  peace- 
offering  to  the  memory  of  a  popular  Mo- 
narch is  not  of  the  ^ohion  of  Court  flattery. 
It  is  the  generosity  of  affection.  There  is 
no  more  to  be  gained  by  adulation.  The 
changei  that  follow  on  the  decease  of  a 
Sovereign  are  not  always  such  as  to  render 
those  mournful  tributes  to  the  departed  ao- 
ceotable  to  the  living.  New  motives  arise; 
public  feeling  and  personal  attachment  must 
be  diverted  into  other  channels ;  old  asso- 
ciations must  give  way  to  new-bom  interests ; 
and  ancient  fidelity  may  cease  to  be  a  virtue 
in  the  palace  of  royalty.  To  speak  well  of 
a  King  at  the  moment  of  his  death,  is  but 
the  natural  impulse  of  a  sympathy  in  which 
we  feel  that  multitudes  share ;  to  embalm 
our  allegiance  in  long  years  of  gratefiil  re- 
collection, is  a  more  eloquent  test  of  national 
regard  than  monumental  sculpture,  or  the 
doubtfiil  voice  of  histoiy. 

We  believe  even  the  political  agitators — 
if  any  yet  survive— who  endeavoured  to 
embarrass  his  late  Majesty's  reign,  will  hard- 
ly deny  that  the  character  of  George  the 
Fourth  was  eminently  entitled  to  esteem 
and  veneration.  It  marks  a  distinguished 
era  in  our  histoiy;  and  if  we  cannot  follow 
the  persona]  narrative  with  unmingled  satis- 
&ction,  we  must  trace  to  the  circumstances 
of  the  times,  and  the  nature  of  royal  re- 
sponsibility, surrounded  by  unlimited  temp- 
tations, those  occasional  foibles,  that,  in 
private  life,  would  merely  excite  temporary 
censure,  and  be  forgotten.  His  Majesty^ 
temperament  was  ardent;  his  disposition 
was  of  that  kindly  cast,  which  in  Courts  iss 
by  the  very  necessities  of  station,  sometimes 
abused  to  undeserving  uses.  The  weakness 
of  hi*  character  was  generated  by  its  most 
amiable  traits.     He  was  indecisive,  because 
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justice  in  him  was  not  sterri,  but  too  meitt- 
fill ;  and  not  e^ly  wrought  to  (brgivenes, 
because  he  was  too  keenly  sensitive  of  the 
wounds  directed  against  his  honour  and  bis 
feelii>gs.  The  best  quidities  of  his  mind 
were  not  subdued  and  blended.  Had  tbey 
been  chastised  by  a  life  less  prosperous, 
they  would  have  been  more  fixtunately  de- 
veloped. 

But  it  is  to  the  brilliant  events  of  his 
reign,  and  the  glorious  results  of  his*  policy, 
that  we  most  look  for  the  memoriab  of  his 
greatness.  When  he  assumed  the  regency, 
Europe  was  convulsed  by  the  lingering  ef- 
fects of  the  French  Revolution.  Regicide 
Ind  stained  the  annals  of  France,  and  a  de- 
posed king  found  refuge  in  the  protecting' 
Hospitality  of  England.  From  the  period 
when  the  late  King,  in  form  and  effect,  qq- 
dertook  the  cares  of  government,  to  the 
peace  of  1815,  the  British  arms,  by  sea  sod 
land,  achieved  the  liberties  of  a  Continent. 
Tlie  release  of  nations,  and  the  overthrow  of 
the  modem  Alexander,  will  sUuid  oat  to 
the  eyes  of  all  time  as  the  beacon  lights  of 
our  glory.  TTie  domestic  events  that  belong 
to  this  memorable  reign,  will  be  recorded 
with  equal  admiration.  Perhaps  no  British 
Monarch  had  to  contend  with  greater  diffi- 
culties :  certainly  none  could  bare  sur- 
mounted them  with  more  consummate  ad- 
dress. 

The  last  important  acts  of  his  life,  form- 
ing the  Magna  Charta  of  Christian  tolera- 
tion, however  the  opinions  of  political  parties 
may  differ  as  to  their  expediency,  must  be 
admitted  on  all  hands  to  prove  one  fact— 
that  he  partook  of  the  ad  vancing  spirit  of 
the  age,  and  that  his  mind  was  not  orer- 
shadowed  by  eariy  prejudices,  or  fettered 
by  educational  habits  of  thinking. 

His  name  is  dear  to  Englishmen,  "e 
may  exclaim,  honestly,  in  the  langtiage  of 
Junius — 

Recorded  sonors  shall  gather 
round   bis  monument,   and  thicrth 

OVER  HIM.  It  is  a  solid  fabric,  ilWD 
WILL  SUPPORT  THE  LAURELS  THAT 
ADORN    IT. 

Of  the  Funeral  Solemnities  of  bw  We 
Majesty,  and  the  inauguration  of  his  aug«" 
successor.  King  William  the  Fourth,  ^ 
hope  to  give  an  account  in  our  nex 
Number.  We  are  happy  to  state  that  the 
Proclamation  announcing  his  accession  to 
the  throne  of  the  British  Empire,  withau 
its  concomitant  circumstances,  has  been 
attended  with  the  utmost  tranqtt»lWy» 
although,  from  the  two  contrasted  events, 
sorrow  and  rejoicing  are  strangely  m^^ 
together. 
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A1IK1VERSARIE3    OF    BEHEVOIENT   INSTI- 
TUTIONS   IN    THE   METROPOLIS. 
{RetumMd  from  eoL  569,  and  concluded  J] 
Proitstant  Society  for  the  Protection  of 
Religious  Liberty, 

AxosG  the  various  anDiveraaries  held  io 
LoodoD  during  the  present  year,  for  beuevo- 
leot  porpoeesy  no  one  has  created  a  greater 
interest,  or  been  more  numerously  and 
respectably  attended,  than  this;  unless  we 
except  that  of  the  Anti-Slavery  Society, 
whioi  was  held  on  the  same  day  and  hour. 
Tnese  appointments  were,  however,  not 
made  with  any  intention  to  rival  or  oppose 
each  other's  proceedings,  but  merely  for 
local  accommodation,  and  without  knowing 
the  measures  which  the  conductors  of  each 
had  adopted,  until  the  meetings  were  an- 
Doonoed,  and  an  alteration  became  imprac- 
ticable. 

T^  nineteenth  anniversary  of  this  Pro- 
testant  Society,  was  held  on  the  15th  of 
June,  at  the  City  of  London  Tavern,  Lord 
Nugent  in  the  chair,  l^e  speakers  on  this 
occasion  were,  John  Wilks,  Esq.,  Rev. 
Dr.  Bennett,  Rev.  Mr.  Robinson,  Professor 
IIoppus,  Mr.  Harrison,  Rev.  Dr.  Cox, 
Roger  Lee,  Esq.,  Rev.  Dr.  Newman,  Rev. 
Mr.  Pyer,  Rev.  Mr.  Stewart,  Rev.  Dr. 
Humphreys,  Rev.  Dr.  Styles,  and  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Matheson. 

At  this  meeting  no  formal  Report  was 
distinctly  read.  Ihe  materials  were  com- 
mitted to  the  judgment  and  oratory  of  John 
Wilks,  Esq.,  whose  bursts  of  eloquence 
and  peculiar  vein  of  humour  have  so  fre- 
quently electrified  similar  anniversaries. 
TUs  gentleman,  in  a  speech  which  occupied 
nearly  three  hours  in  thedeliveiy,  was  heard 
with  the  most  profound  attention,  associated 
with  the  most  lively  emotions.  In  his  lumi- 
Doos  progress  through  the  vast  accumulation 
of  malerals  with  which  both  his  papers 
and  bis  bead  were  stored,  he  detailed  many 
acts  of  petty  tyranny,  exercised  by'countir 
magistrates  and  church  ministers,  towards 
disMnting  congregations.  In  other  cases, 
where  dissenters  had  been  annoyed,  dis- 
turbed, and  persecuted,  although  the 
clearest  evidence  was  adduced,  they  could 
obtain  no  redress.  It  appears  from  the 
facts  collected  and  set  before  the  meeting, 
that  the  spirit  of  intolerance  still  walks  in 
many  places,  evincing  by  its  yirulence, 
that  power  aiid  opportunity  alone  are  want. 
ing  to  recall  the  gloomy  days  which  many 
have  imagined  gone  to  return  no  more.  The 
cases  stated,  though  shamefully  too  nuioe- 
rooi,  would  still,  have  been  considerablv 
augmented,  had  not  this  Society  existed. 


It  was  a  lion,  which  persecution  durst  not 
attack.  By  a  knowledge  of  its  existence, 
and  from  a  fear  of  its  interference,  several 
intolerant  individuals  were  deterred  from 
deeds  of  oppression;  others,  when  they 
found  the  cause  of  the  injured  espoused  by 
it,  relaxed  in  their  measures,  and,  to  avoid 
worse  consequences,  promised  to  offend  no 
more. 

To  other  magistrates  and  clergymen, 
actuated  by  more  liberal  principles  and  en- 
lightened views,  a  just  tribute  ot  respect  was 
paid ;  but  neither  their  example,  nor  the 
peace  which  their  amiable  conduct  towards 
disssenting  congregations  had  established  in 
their  respective  neighbourhoods,  was  found 
sufficient  to  eradicate  the  unholy  animosity 
which  rankled  in  many  bosoms.  About 
seventy  cases  had  required  the  attention  of 
the  Society  during  the  preceding  year,  all 
varying  from  each  other  either  in  principle 
or  circumstance,  but  all  evincing  the  neces- 
sity of  this  Society  to  watch  over  the  privi- 
leges, satictioned  and  guaranteed  by  the 
tolerant  and  liberal  spirit  of  the  British 
laws. 

We  cannot,  however,  go  through  this 
comprehensive  and  energetic  speech  in  do- 
tail,  nor  do  justice  even  to  an  isolated  part, 
without  quoting  the  speaker's  own  words. 
In  a  newspaper  entitled  "The  Worid,'*  for 
Wednesday,  May  26th,  it  may  be  found 
at  large,  and  it  will  amply  repay  every  per- 
son by  whom  it  shall  be  read.  On  many 
former  occasions  we  have  heard  Mr.  Wilks, 
during  an  equal  lengtli  of  time,  with  un- 
wearied attention,  but  in  no  instance  was 
his  speech,  at  a  similar  anniversary,  thought 
to  be  ever  exceeded. 

We  shall,  however,  render  more  essential 
service  to  the  cause  which  this  society  has 
been  established  to  promote,  by  inserting 
its  interesting  resolutions,  than  by  any  pane- 
gyric on  its  speakers  which  our  Unguage 
can  command. 

1.  Tbat  this  Socittv  oan  neTtr  grow  wewr  of  pro- 
malntiog  the  vitally  importaot  pnueiplM  they  wert 
esubliBhad  to  defend :— That  they  continue  to  regard 
the  right  of  every  man.  whether  Jew  or  Chrutian— 
Catholic  or  PtoteaUnt— Methodist  or  Episcopalian,  to 
worship  God  according  to  his  consciencep  as  an  essen- 
tial and  ttnalienable  right,  which  it  is  absurd  and 
oppresaive  to  impugn  :-and  that  auch  riKhu  ar* 
daringly,  unwisely,  and  impiously  ^Infringed,  when- 
ever any  peculiar  immunities  are  beatowed,  or  any 
pnuishmenu  or  exclusions  an  inflicted,  la  consa- 
quence  of  Keligious  Faith.       ..... 

2.  That  although  thU  Meeting  devouUy  mHow- 
ledge  the  memorable  triumphs  that  have  crowned  th* 
sacred  cause  of  religious  liberty  since  the  commence- 
ment of  their  Institution,  and  would  rejoice  lu  the 
advent  of  Uie  hour  when  those  triumphs  should  ba 
consummated,  and  their  InstituUon  might  expire— 
they  cannot  hut  perceive  from  general  observatisu, 
■S/the  experience  of  their^  Committee  through  th« 
paat  year,  thalauch  happy  hour  ha»  not  yet  arrived;- 
that  yet  an  unkind  and  persecutingspiril  extensively 
exists— that  while   policy  or  Indifference  may  hava 
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miiAt  yettxut,  to  maintain  doetrisaa  MMntial  to  tha 
purity  of  relinon  and  tba  bappiiieai  of  man— and  to 
•xtand  the  Egis  of  protaetion  to  those  whom  petty 
tyraouiea  and  local    peraeeutiona    yet    Teuiure  to 


>«  *  ****»**»  ######  r  I 


S.  lliat  thia  meeting  are  conflrmed  in  thia  opinion 
by  the  recolleetioo  of  rarioaa  important  matters  justly 
d«»tred,  and  that  remain  to  be  aecompliahed,  and 
which  would  not  only  add  to  the  aecnriiy  and  com- 
fort of  uersona  dtsstmtiog  from  the  EeubHahed 
Church,  out  increase  the  welfare  of  the  State :  and 
that  they  therefore  urge  the  Committee  steadily  to 
pursue  those  objects,  and  recommend  that  all  Mem- 
bera  of  their  Communiooa  should  explain  their 
nature  and  necessity  to  all  their  Kcpresentatirea  in 
Parliament,  and  to  those  who  may  aolicit  their  sup- 
port when  a  General  Election  shall  occur— and  esi)«- 
cially  as  the  Meeting  are  convinced  that  the  early 
and  liberal  ronceasiona  of  needful  relief  will  add  to 
the  union  and  greatneaa  of  the  Country,  and  promote 
iu  atability  and  power. 

4.  That  among  the  meaaures  so  justly  desired,  are 
some  imjirovementa  in  the  Toleration  Acta,  by  which 
their  ob)«*cta  would  be  better  effected,  and  some 
practical  difficulties  and  doubts  be  removed— the  cor- 
raction  of  a  power  aaaomed  by  clergymen  to  exclude 
thecorpeea  of  Dissenters  from  the  chnrch.  and  to 
omit  parts  of  the  senrice  on  their  interment— the 
amendment  of  the  law  by  which  Haptisu  may  be 
excluded  fVom  the  rites  of  Siiriall  in  the  churchyarda 
of  the  pariahea  in  which  they  reside,  and  for  whose 
presenration  they  pay— and  the  coDTersion  of  marriage 
into  a  civil  contract,  and  thenby  relieTing  Dissenters 
of  all  denominations,  as  well  Orthodox  as  Uoiurian 
—Protestant  as  Catholic,  from  a  compulsory  celebra- 
tion of  marriage,  m  the  holy  sacrament  of  a  chnrch, 
to  whose  ritual,  and  connexion  with  the  atate,  they 
consistently  end  con?cieniion»ly  object. 

5.  'J'hst  the  exemption  from  Poor's  Ratea  of  all 
plscea  of  religious  worship,  including  eonally  the  new 
Episcopal  churches  and  chapels  built  out  of  the 
£1,200.000  granted  bj  Parliament,  and  which  are 
aapitorted  by  the  letting  of  pew»— as  the  chapels  and 
meetinghOQses  of  Methodisu  and  Diisenters,  is  also 
another  meaaure  that  appeara  to  this  meeting  to  re- 
quire the  renewed  attention  of  the  legislature  and  an 
early  enactment,  as  an  uniust  tax  on  charity  and 
Christian  instruction  would  be  thereby  prevented,  a 
large  source  of  parochial  discords  and  expensive  ap- 
peals would  be  removed,  and  the  liberal  couce«btoo 
and  purpose  of  Lord  Liverpool,  and  his  Administra- 
tion, be  crowned  with  succeas. 

o.  That  thia  Meeting  also  especially  desire  the 
ralidatiou  of  Dissenting  and  Methodiat  Registriea  of 
Baptiam  or  Birth— or  rather  the  aubatitution  for  the 
present  imperfect  and  injurioas  system  of  Registry 
prmndiciai  to  all  property,  and  to  Churchmen  as  well 
aa  Nonconformists,  of  a  General  Civil  liegistr^  of 
Birtha.  such  as  Continental  Countries  hare  long  since 
adopted,  and  which  may  supply  statistic  information 
—establish  pedigrees— faciliute  the  transfer  and  in- 
crease the  Talue  of  esutes— and  obviate  many  cTila 
now  exteaaively  felt,  and  which  many  enlightened 
•*i***5U*'*  •'^d  lawyers  perceive  and  deplore. 

7.  That  to  William  Townsend,  Esq.  the  Treaaorer, 
and  to  the  Committee,  this  Meeting  offer  those  cor- 
dial acknowledgments,  which  their  seal  and  prudence 
amply  deserve  :  and  that  the  following  Ministera  and 
■Laymen,  of  different  denominations,  and  in  equal  pro- 
portions, conatitnte  the  Committee  for  the  anauing 
year  :— 

Reva.  W.  B.  CoUyer,  D.D. ;  George  Collison ;  F. 
A.  Cox,  LL.D.;  Alex.  Fletcher,  A.M.;  Joseph 
Fletcher,  A.M.;  Rowland  Hill.  A.M.;  Thomas 
Jackson;  J.  Lewie;  W.  F.  Piatt;  Thomaa  Rnsaell. 
A.M.:  John  Styles,  D.D.;  William Bateman.  Esq.; 
J.  B.  Brown.  Eaq.,  LL.D. ;  Jamea  Esdaile,  Esq. 
Roger  I^,  Esq.:  J.  Pritt.  Esq.;  William  Townsend 
JfS;'  T&?"^"  Walker,  Esq.  ;  Matthew  Wood,  Eaq. 
M.P. ;  Thomaa  Wilson,  Esq. ;  John  Wllka,  Eaq/: 
Jamea  Yonng,  Eaq. 

8.  That  while  thia  Meeting  indulge  their  affec- 
Uonate  recollection  of  the  aenricea  rendered  to  the 
Inatitation,  from  its  commencement,  by  Thomas 
Peilatt,  Esq.,  one  of  the  Honorary  Secretaries,  and 
whose  death  they  tmly  deplore,  they  express  their 


•'•"ure  that  they  are  yet  favoured  by  the  exertions  of 

ohn  Wilka,  Esq..  his  enliehtened  and  energetic  col- 

e ;    and  they  respectfally  entreat  his  continued 

all  the  obiecU  tbr  which  he  has  well 


leagu* 

aaaiatance.  till ^ ..,.  „...^«  „„  „„  „„, 

and  enthosiaatically  struggled  shall  be  attained,  and 
Che  triampha  of  Religious  Liberty  be  all  complete. 

«     ™^      ,..    ,-  NUGENT,  Chairman. 

9.  That  this  Meeting  desire  to  discharge  the  debt 
Af  cordial  gratitude  to  the  Right  Honourable  Lord 
£*,Qg«nt,  their  Noble  Chairman,  for  the  promptitude 
With  which  he  consented  to  add  his  name  to  the  illoa- 
mous  personages  who  have  presided  on  these  occa- 
■«»?*r«o'.the  courtesy  and  talent  he  has  manifested— 

w  V  ^^*  liberal  sentimpnts  he  has  erinced— and 
wnereoy  he  haa  added  to  the  honours  he  has  acquired, 


by  hia  long,  danntleaa,  aloanant,  andefibethresflsiti. 
in  fenmr  of  CitU  and  .ReSgiotta  FreedoiB;  ud  lh£ 
Uc  Reform. 

Dooationa  nay  bo  (ranamttted  by  post  to  the  Ties- 
anrer,  William  Townaend.  Eiq.,  No.  325,  Highllol. 
bom,  or  No.  83,  York  Pfaee/i^Uy  Road ;  or  to  & 
Secreury,  John  Wilka,  Esq.,  Finsbury  Squtre,  la 
whom  npplicationa  for  advice  ahouldhea 


From  each  Congregation  in  EoRlaad,  the  Aanaai 
Contribution  expected  ia  Two  Pounds;  sad  (^ 
each  in  Wales.  One  Pound.    'J'he  Subscriptions  be 


came  doe  at  Lady-day  laat.  Country  Miaistera,  or 
their  friends,  will  alwaya  be  received  with  olesMira 
by  the  Committee,  at  their  Meetings,  at  the  Kiof 'i 
Head  Tavern,  Poultry,  at  half-paat  six  in  thecveaifig, 
on  the  last  Monday  in  every  Month. 

Anti-Slavery  Society, — No  olher  anni- 
versary in  the  metropolis  during  the  present 
year,  has  excited  a  more  lively  interest 
than  this.  It  was  held  in  Free  Masons' 
Hall  on  Saturday,  May  15th,  William  Wil- 
berforce,  Esq.  in  the  chair.  The  large  room 
was  crowded  to  excess  long  before  the  busi- 
ness began,  and  many  hundreds  were 
compelled  to  retire,  being  unable  to  gain 
admission.  Except  to  such  as  were  near, 
the  venerable  Chairman's  voice  could  not 
be  distinctly  heard.  His  appearance,  how- 
ever, was  sufficient  to  rivet  attenlioD ;  and 
neither  on  this,  or  any  similar  occasion, 
could  the  presence  of  any  other  Chairman 
have  been  half  so  gratifying.  It  was  cal- 
culated that  about  two  thousand  persons 
were  present,  and  that  from  one  thousand  to 
fifteen  hundred  were  obliged  to  go  away. 
Among  the  distinguished  individuals  pre- 
sent, most  of  whom  addressed  the  meeting, 
were  Lords  Milton  and  Calthorpe;  the 
Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells ;  Hon.  and  Rev. 
G.  Noel;  and  Rev.  B.  Noel;  Hon.  C.J. 
Shore;  Drs.  Lushington  and  Milner; 
Messrs.  Clarkson,  Brougham,  Denmao, 
Buxton,  W.  Smith,  Svkes,  Spring  Rice, 
0*Connell,  Brownlowj  W.  Whitmore, 
Pendarves,  Z.  and  T.  B.  Macauly,  H. 
Dfummond,  Evans,  Garratt,  Pownall,  Al- 
len, Forster,  Gumey,  Rev.  Daniel  Wilson, 
Captain  Gordon,  Mr.  Hunt,  and  many 
others  of  high  respectability. 

The  opening  speech  of  Mr.  Wilberfbrce 
vrva  not  of  a  very  nnimating  desaiption. 
He  adverted  to  the  intimations  of  abolition 
held  out  by  government  at  different  times, 
all  of  which  had  proved  delusive;  and  ob- 
served, that  at  present  there  seemed  to  be 
a  dispoution  to  consign  this  great  work  to 
the  management  of  men  who  were  interested 
in  the  continuance  of  slavery .  One  great  con- 
quest had,  however,  been  already  achieved, 
in  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade. 
This  had  encountered  many  obstacles,  but 
was  finally  successful.  Hiere  appealed, 
therefore,  no  room  for  despair,  teiseve- 
rance  was  needful ;  and,  above  all,  prayer 
to  Almighty  God  for  his  blessii^  on  their 
imited  and  humane  endeavours. 

To  the  speeches  delivered  by  the  various 
speakers,  no  juatice  can  be  done  by  any  ex- 
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tnds  which  our  pages  wiU  allow.  The  abo- 
lition of  slaYerv  throughout  his  Majesty's  do- 
minioos  was  ue  great  object  to  be  attained ; 
but  whether  the  petitions  recommended 
to  be  presented  to  parliament,  should 
solicit  immediate  or  gradual  emancipation, 
was  a  point  on  which  several  were  divided 
in  opinion.  It  appeared  to  be  the  general 
wish,  that  all  negro  children  bom  after  a 
given  day,  should  be  free ;  and  the  first  of 
Janoary,  183 1,  was  proposed  as  the  aus- 
picious moment.  To  tins  Mr.  Brougham, 
and  some  otliers,  objected ;  as  the  time  was 
scarcely  sufficient,  should  it  pass  the  Houses 
of  Parliament,  and  receive  the  royal  sanc- 
tion, to  conduct  it  through  the  various 
stages,  and  give  it  circulation  in  the  Colo- 
ines.  On  these  accounts,  the  day  was 
omitted,  and  the  early  and  universal  abo- 
lition of  slavery  substituted  in  its  stead. 

During  the  meeting,  Mr.  Henry  Hunt 
made  several  attempts  to  speak,  but  the  au- 
ditory, finding  that  his  aim  was  to  institute  a 
comparnon  between  the  negroes  in  a  state 
of  slavery,  and  our  own  population  in  their 
present  degraded  and  suffering  condition, 
he  was  not  permitted  to  proceed ;  and  after 
several  ineffectual  efforts,  he  sat  down  under 
much  evident  disappointment.  But  the 
nature  and  design  ot  this  meeting  will  be 
best  gathered  from  the  resolutions  that  were 
pas»d;  a  copy  of  which  is  here  subjoined. 
A  feithful  outline  of  all  the  speeches  may  be 
ioQod  in  the  ''  World''  newspaper  for  Mon- 
day, May  24th,  and  In  the  *'  Anti-slaveiy 
Reporter,"  No.  61,  for  June. 

Resolutions  passed  at  the  Annual  Meet- 
ing of  the  Anti-Slavery  Society,  on  Uie  15th 
May,  1830. 


J.   That  oo  lh«  ISlh  of  May.  1883,  Parliament,  by 

iti  ananimoaa  Reaolntiona,  recocniscd  the  fTiU  of 
tUrnj,  aod  the  duty  of  oroTidtng  for  ito  ultimate 
•x:in€tii>D :  and  that  his  Klajesty'e  Mioistera  then 
udertook  10  carry  thoae  resolutions  Into  effecL 

'lliat  alth'ugh  darinir  the  screD  years  which  hare 
■ace  eiapaad.  the  Colooisl  LeKialatares  bare  persisted 
IB  nfttnng  to  comply  with  the  Uesolutiona  of  Par- 
bamMii,  nd  the  raeommendations  of  the  Gorvromeut, 
npported  by  the  Toice  of  the  British  oarion,  yet 
hitherto  the  measures  proper  for  giving  effect  to  them 
haTe  Dol  bcao  adopted. 

I'hat  OTCii  in  the  Colonies,  lubiect  to  the  legislation 
of  tho  Ciown.  th«  order*  in  Counsel  issaej  on  the 
sabject.  iaclndinf  the  late  revised  and  consolidated 
order  of  the  Sd  or  February  last,  fUl  far  short  of  rhe 
oficial  and  parliamentary  pledges  of  laSCi;  aod 
thoegh  conuioing^  screral  important  and  salutary 
proTiaioiie,  yet  aiVbrd  do  adequate  means  for  the 
iaal  exiiacUoo  of  slavery,  or  even  for  its  effectual 

Tkat  while  these  pledges  have  thus  remained  unful- 
filled, the  West  1  udia  body  in  this  conntrv,  setting  at 
Bought  the  wishea  of  the  British  people,  have  not 
■erapled  to  declare,  by  their  standing  Committee,  that 
tbejr  make  common  cause  wfth  the  local  legislatures 
hi  the  eoane  they  have  pursued,  and  more  particularly 
is  rqeeting  all  idea  of  compulsory  manumission; 
thus  eoDfirmiog  the  Colonial  Assembliea  in  their 
ceatnmacy,  afuf  making  any  effecUr*  reform  on  their 
pert  still  more  bopelesa  than  before  ;  and  thus  also 
pbialY  avowing  that  it  ia  their  poipoaa  aod  intenUon 
tkat  slavenr  shall  be  perpetual* 

'ikat  under  thoa«  cireumstancea  of  disappointment 


Vdreconi^Btf  t^*  incurable  iiijastiea.as  well  aathe 
iBkomaouy  and  impolicy  of  slavery,  tta  direct  hoa- 
liHty  10  «vtnr  elMnaltad  priikcipla  of  th«  BriUih  Con- 


stitution, and  its  ntUr  repugnance  to  the  spirit  and  to 
the  prseepu  of  the  Christian  religion,  the  Meeting 
uke  this  loccasion  to  deolara  anew  their  nnalterabl* 
determination  to  leave  no  proper  and  praetlcabla 
means  unattempted  for  effecting,  at  the  earliest  period, 
its  entire  abolition  throughout  the  British  domioione. 
-Moved  by  T.  F.  Buxton.  Esq.,  M.  P. ;  seconded 
by  the  Right  Hon  Lord  Milton. 

S.  That  this  Meeting  cannot  forbear  to  express 
their  deep  regret,  that  a  avstem,  productive  of  so  much 
misery  and  crime  as  Slavery  is  now  admitted  'to  be, 
should  not  only  be  tolerated  by  this  christian  land,  but 
should,  by  meansof  oar. fiscal  regulations,  and  in  des- 
pite or  the  contumacy  of  the  Colonies,  even  tlod 
favour  and  encouragement  at  our  hsnds.  Such  a 
policy,  it  appears  to  this  meeting,  not  only  being  moac 
injoriousto  our  national  intereau,  but  tending  directly 
to  aggravate  and  prolong  the  sufferings  of  the  slaves, 
and  to  involve  this  nation  in  the  guilt  and  shame  of 
maintaining,  at  a  heavy  expense,  a  system  which  it 
has  recogniaed  as  inhuman,  immoral,  and  unjust.— 
Moved  byT.  B.  Macatilay,  (•laq.  M.  P.:  seconded  by 
the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Calihorpe. 

3.  'ihat  in  addition  to  the  physical  evils  of  Slavery, 
the  moral  and  religious  condition  of  the  slave  popula- 
tion in  the  British  Colonies,  has  long  claimed  the  com- 
miseration of  every  benevolent  mind,  a  claim  which 
ia  greatly  sireuethened  by  recent  occurrences,  aod 
particularly  by  the  intolerant  acts  of  the  Lepislsture 
of  Jamaica,  and  by  the  persecution  which  Christian 
Missionaries  and  their  negro  converts  hav«  had  to 
endure,  and  are  siiU  enduring,  in  that  island :  and 
this  meeting  desire  to  urge  it  upon  Christians  of  every 
denomination,  and  especially  upon  all  Christian  Mi- 
nisters, to  manifest  the  grateful  sense  they  enteriain 
of  their  own  religious  blessings,  by  uniting  their 
efforts  to  vindicate  to  the  unhappy  negro,  his  equal 
right  to  the  nnobstructed  enjoyment  of  the  light  and 
liberty  of  the  gospel .^Moved  by  the  Rev.  Daniel 
Wilson ;  seconded  by  George  Bennet,  Esq. 

4.  That  daeitly  deploring  the  continued  prevalence 
of  the  unnumbered  evils  of  the  colonial  system,  and 
among  them  the  affecting  circamsiance,  that  under 
the  allegiance  of  a  British  Monarch,  and  within  the 
legislative  jurisdiction  of  a  British  Psrliameut.  thou- 
sands of  children  continue  yearly  to  be  born  to  no 
inheritance,  bat  that  of  a  hopeless  aod  interminable 
bondage-a  bondoKe  now  admitted  to  have  been  im- 
posed on  their  parents  by  the  most  flagitious  means— 
this  meeting  feel  it  to  be  tlieir  imperative  duty  again 
to  address  their  most  urgent  representations  to  both 
Houses  of  Parliament,  imploring  them  no  longer  to 
postpone  the  consideration  of  this  momentous  sub- 
ject ;  but  to  proceed  forthwith  to  devise  the  best  and 
wisest  mesne  of  ensuring  the  early  aod  universal 
extinction  of  slavery  in  all  the  possesvions  of  the 
British  Crown,  and  to  fix  the  day  upon  which  all  chil- 
drfn  born  in  the  British  dominions  shall  be  free.— 
Moved  by  C.  Brownlow,  Esq.,  M. P. ;  seconded  by 
IJ.  Broagham,  Esq.  M.P. 

5.  '1  hat  this  Meeting  most  earnestly  invite  all  who 
are  friendly  to  the  Society's  objects,  to  join  in  perse- 
vering and  concurrent  exertions  to  induce  Parliament 
to  take  effectual  measures  for  freeing  their  country 
from  the  foul  reproach  and  the  deep  moral  guilt 
attendant  on  our  continaed  toleration  and  enconrage- 
ment  of  slsvery ;  and  to  this  end  they  are  entreated  to 
employ  such  means  of  public  diftcussion,  or  such  other 
expedients  as  they  majr  deem  advisable,  for  diffusing, 
in  their  respective  vicinages,  a  more  complete  know- 
ledge of  the  nature  and  baneful  effects  of  that  criminal 
system,  and  for  uniting  every  heart  and  hand  In 
petitions  to  Parliament  for  its  early  and  universal 
abolition.— Moved  by  T.  Denman,  £aq. ;  seconded 
by  Dr.  Loshibgton.  M.P. 

6.  That  the  cordial  ncknowledpments  of  this  Meet> 
in^  be  most  respectfully  presented  to  his  Royal 
Highness  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  for  the  undeviating 
support  he  has  uniformly  given  to  the  principles  on 
which  this  Society  is  founded.— Moved  by  W.  W. 
Whitmore,  Esq.  M  .P. :  seconded  by  Z.  Macauly,  Esq. 

7.  That  this  Meeting  are  anxious  to  express  their 
heartfelt  satisfaction  in  seeing  the  chair  occupied  this 
day  by  William  Wilberforce.  Esq.,  the  revered  cham- 
pion of  injured  and  outraged  Africa ;  and  theydeaira 
to  offer  to  him  the  tribute  of  their  grateful  acknow- 
lodgments,  for  his  unceasing  efforts  in  the  vindication 
and  relief  of  suffering  humanity  ;  and  to  testify  their 
strong  sense  of  the  many  servicea  he  has  rendered 
to  his  country  and  to  the  world  at  large.— Moved  by 
T.  S.  Rice,  Esq.  M.P.;  aaoonded  by  D.  Sykes, 
Isq,  M.P.  

GLEANINGS. 
l»cr«M«  tfJIttonuvs.— Then  hsve  been  no  less  than 
S4S  articled  clerks  admitted  aa  attomeya  in  the  Court 
of  King's  Bench  at  Westminster,  during  the  present 
I'erm,  and  upwards  of  190  in  the  Conrt  of  Common 
Pleas :  and  for  the  next  Easter  Penn.  163  notieea  are 
given  fbr  admission  into  the  Court  of  Klsg'i  Bench, 
and  59  for  tha  Court  of  Common  Pleu. 
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Bttmima  «f  tkt  PratntmiU  Ihsumur*'  CAmritjf  Sekaalt 
Bmrikfltmm  C/^.-Ou  Moodfty.  34  lAvf,  abool  k*lf- 
PMt  i'irelv«  o'clock  ftt  noon,  •  fire  brok«  oat  in  cht 
prenisM  adjoining  tho  School,  which  sprMtA  lo  sad- 
dcoly  aod  rapidly,  tfant  the  School  Aoem.  nd  tbo 
aparimantt  occnpled  by  th*  maaccr  aod  murtrcM,  wera 
in  a  fear  mioatea  laid  Iti  aahaa,  logathar  with  Vbm  At- 
tinga-ap  of  tha  School,  tha  booka,  and  a  eoMidanbla 
Quantity  of  the  ohildrtn'a  clothing.  Tha  loaa,  it  ia 
narad,  from  tha  ntoaaaiiy  of  obtaining  other  pro> 
mit«M,  In  which  eonaidanbia  axpanaa  moat  ba  ine«r> 
rad  to  fit  ih«m  for  aohoola,  with  raaidancaa  for  tha 
maaiar  and  miatraaa,  can  acarocljr  ba  laaa  than  £B90. 


'i'hia  School  waa  formed  in  1717  :  anwog  lu  fonndara 
and  aupuonara,  arc  to  ba  fouua  tha  veuarabla  nan^ea 
of  the  R«y.  Samaal  Wilcox.  Daniel  Naala,  Thonaa 
Bratiberry,  and  Dr.  Watu  ;  it  haa  continued  anphati- 
cally  a  Protaaunt  Dlaaanien'  School  ftom  the  day  of 
ila  loandatioo  lo  tha  praseot  hoar.  In  cooMqaence 
of  tbi^  calamity,  a  temporary  place  for  the  chtldrwn'a 
iaatruction  haa  been  kindly  granted  to  the  nannafara 
by  the  Committee  of  the  Rct.  Dr.  Beoo»U*8  Snnday, 
School,  aod  they  ara  now  taoght  in  the  late  Meetings 
Honae  in  Monkwall  Street,  'rhe  mauagen  ara  alao  in 
treaty  for  premiaaa  in  Jewin  Creacent.  on  which  to 
form  School  Kooma,  and  reaideocea  for  the  maaiar 
aod  miatreaa,  Utely  oocnpied  by  a  Society  calling 
thamaelyaa  "  Free-thinking  Chriatiana."  They  thero- 
fore  truat.  nnder  FroTideoee,  that  from  the  increaaad 
aoargira  of  the  patrona  of  the  School,  the  anpport  of 
the  Chriatian  pablio  at  large,  with  tha  aympathiaa  of 
tha  diaaenting  comroanitiea  of  arery  denomination, 
Ihia  School  aball  atill  contimae  to  hold  the  atation  it 


haa  occnpted  for  113  yeara,and  to  aflbrd  to  the  chil- 
dren of  the  poor  the  clemanta  of  human  loamlni 
the  prinoiplee  of  religiooa  knowledge.    With 


objecta  in  Tiew,  the  caae  ia  now  aubmilted  to  the  con- 
aideration  of  the  Keligioua  Public,  aoliciting  anch  aid 


aa  aympathy  in  an  event  ao  calamitooa  may  excite, 
and  the  imiiortance  of  the  objecte  contamuUtad  may 
demand.  THOMAS  LAWRENCE,  lion.  Sec. 

Recommended  by  the  Rer.  R.  Winter,  D.D. ;  Rot. 
i.  Bennett.  Vi.M,  \  Rer.  S.  Humphriea,  D.D. ;  Rer. 
A.  Tidman;  Rey.  J.  Dean;  Key.  J.  P.  Dobaon. 
Ray.  J.  Clayton.  Jan. ;  Rev.  J.  Arundel ;  Rey.  W. 
S.  Palmer ;  Rey.  I'hoe.  Wood  ;  Rey.  S.  Moaaa  ;  Rer. 
J.  Price  :  Rey.  J.  Blackburn  t  Rey.  J.  Pyer ;  Ray. 
R.  II.  Shepherd  ;  Rev.  G.  Pritehard. 

Donationa  and  Snbacrlptiona  will  be  yery  gratefully 
receiyed  by  Mr.  John  Moginie,  L'reaanrcr,  16,  Smith- 
field  Bara:  Mr.  S.  Bagater,  15,  Paterooatar  Row; 
Mr.  Thomaa  Lawrence,  64,  Goawell  Street :  al>o  by 
tny  Gentleman  of  the  Committee,  and  the  MaMer  of 
tho  School.— Jtf«j^  25, 1830.  ^ 

CmttU  Imporud.—'\h.9  cattle  imported  into  Lirer- 
pool  from  Ireland  daring  th<>  paat  year  :~Cowa,  6C,7S5 : 
aheep,  145.«1 ;  pig»,  lW,7fl8. 

Criminal*.— ^o  IcM  than  99.000  offenders  are  aaid 
to  haye  been  committed,  within  the  year,  to  different 
priaona  in  England  and  Walea,  the  expense  of  which 
eatabliahmeots  exceeda  half  a  milHon. 

Esueditinp  Devotitm.— Among  the  Kalmuck  Tartara 
•mall  wooden  windmill-wing*  are  placed  at  the  en- 
traoce  of  their  hau,  which  ara  termed  praying-ma- 
chinea :  the  owner  of  the  hut  pays  the  prieat  for 
writing  upon  theae  machines  certain  prayen  that  may 
be  turned  round  by  the  wind,  and  he  b«  freed  from 
the  trouble  of  repeating  them  himaelf.  'llie  prieata  of 
these  people  hare  likewise  a  very  commodioos  me- 
thod of  expediting  their  praycra.  When  they  hare  a 
number  oi  petitions  to  offer  up  for  their  flocks,  they 
make  use  of  a  cylindrical  wooden  box.  ioto  which 
they  pot  the  written  prayera,  and,  baving  placed  it 
peroehdicularly  on  a  suck,  they  ait  down  beside  it 
and  pull  it  backwards  and  forwards  with  a  string, 
gravely  smoking  their  pipea  while  performing  the 
ceramony.  According  to  their  doctrine,  to  render 
prayer  efficacious,  it  is  only  requisite  that  it  ahould 
consist  of  moving  petitions  ;  and,  whether  the  motion 
be  operated  by  the  lips,  a  cylinder,  or  a  winflmill,  ia 
iadifferaot. 


&Cterarfi  Koticeti. 

Just  FuhlUhed, 

A  Funaral  Diaconrae  on  the  Death  of  the  Rev.  Wm. 
Orme.  by  tha  Rey.  Joaeph  Fletcher,  A.M. :  with  an 
addraaa  deliyared  at  the  interment  by  Dr.  Winter. 

Iha  Second  Edition  of  *'  Lectures  on  tha  Recipro- 
cal Obligatlona  of  Life  ;  or  a  practical  expoaition  of 
Domestic.  Eo<'leaiaatical.  Patriotic,  aod  Mercantile 
Duties.    By  the  Rey.  John  Morison. 

The  Dying  iioun  of  n  Young  Villager ;  a  trua  Nar- 
rative. 

A  CoUaction  of  Hymns.    By  WUllam  Urwick. 


No.  XV.  of  the  NaUmial  PortoU  Gdlery 
Toung :  the  Biahop  of  Chieliaolar ;  and  Earl  Spneer. 


Dr. 


^"iews  of  the  FriRitM 


KVUHK.    KU9   niMiop  «S  1^ .    .  _. 

Part  IV.  Devonohlra  aad  CarawaU  Ul«siru«4. 

The  Remembrance  of  Cfariat'a  Ixnt  a  Stimolu*  to 
Miaaianary  CxartloBS,  a  8araMa«  by  tha  Rev.  Jaai« 
Sherman,  8vo. 

llilrd  Edition  of  **  Tha  Travaltar's  Prayer,*  by  A. 
Clttke,  LUD. 

The  llundred-Wcigbt  Fraction-Book,  contsininf 
1£5  Tablea,  exhibiting  the  praciaa  Vidae  of  eaah  i«^ 
speetive  Weight,  from  lib.  to  3^.  e71b.  By  Joha 
Gavner.  lately  a  Warabouae  Clerk  to  the  Cealbrook- 
Dale  Campaoy. 

Fouraplendid  and  accurate  Vi_    , „ 

Shamion  and  Cheaapeeke ;  during  the  Actios.  Ist  «f 
June,  1«13,  by  Mr.  liagha.  under  .the  inspaetisa  of 
Capt.  R.H.  Kin/.R.  N. 

The  Firat  Volama  of  "  Sharpa's  lihraiy  of  ths 
Belles  Leures." 

The  Pocket  French  OramBiatleal  and  Critical  Die- 
tioaarv.  By  G.  Surenne,  F.A.S.E.  Amihor  or  s 
Franch  Grammar,  a  New  French  Manoal,  aod  of 
aayenl  other  Popular  Works. 

Robert  Montgomery  and  hia  Reyiawers.  By  Ed- 
ward Clarfcson. 

EsoduB,  or  Oia  Cone  of  Eg^,  he.  By  T.  B.  J. 

3!  Bell. 

iogy.aa  aannal  Iteward  liook  --- ^ - 

summer  &  Chrlatmas.   By  the  Rer.  J .  p.  Parry.  M.  A 


^Uuiveraal  Machaoiam    consistent  ^ith   Creatiea, 

for  Uid- 


Natura,  and  RevalaHoo.    Ky  <i.  M.  Bel 

The  Anthology,  aa  aannal  H»wi 

immar  &  Chrlatmas.   By  the  Rer.      ... 

A  Comprahaaalye  Grammar  of  bacnd  Geagnfhy 
and  Hiatory.    By  W.  Pin  nock. 

Deleetua  Orammatieua.  or  Prograasfye 


fi?' 


Latin  Couatruing  and  Paraing.    By  Alex.  Wehstsr. 

The  Holy  Bible,  aceordintr  to  the  esublisbed  Vtr 
aioB,  with  tha  exception  of  tha  aabatitnUon  of  the  eri- 
Kinal  Hebrew  Names,  in  place  of  the  Eagliak  vords 
Lord  and  God.    Part  1 1 . 

I'he  Family  Baptist,  a  Traatiaa  oa  Christiaa  Bap- 
tism.   By  George  "Newbury. 

A  Sketch  of  the  History  of  the  Indian  Prsasdviog 
the  last  Ten  Yeara.    tty  Sandford  Arnot. 

A  Letter  to  the  Moderator  of  the  Presbytery  tt 
London,  oanpernioa  the  Sinless  Humanity  of  ChriH. 
By  the  hev.  J.  Millar. 

The  Esaay  on  the  Signs  of  Conyorsion  and  Ubcm' 
yeraion  in  Mmiatera  of  iho  .Church,  &c  By  (te 
Rev.  Samuel  Charles  Wilks.  M.A. 

Dialoguea  on  Popery.    By  Jacob  Staoky. 

Sermona  bv  thd  Kev.  Henry  Moore,  with  a  Bh«f 
Memoir  of  hia  Life. 

In  the  Prets, 

The  Journal  of  a  Tour,  made  by  Seoor  Jaaa  da  Vegf  • 
the  Spanish  Minstr«l  of  18S8  and  1889.  tkroosh  Gmt 
Britain  and  Ireland:  a  Character  perlbrsacd  by  ss 
EoRliah  Gentleman.  ^        _ 

The  Nature  and  Propertiea  of  the  Sugar  Caha;  witk 

racUcal  direcUona  fof  improyiag  iu  ColtHre.  and 
-jr  the  manufacture  of  its  variout  prodocts.  ByG.H. 
Porter.  .   . 

British  Zioo'a  Watch-lower,  in  the  .Sardiaa  Nicbt, 
being  Ponr  Sermons  on  Psalm  Ixxxii.  5.  By  the  Ret. 
Henry  Cole.  A.M.  .  ^.     ^ 

By  an  Officer  of  the  Line.  Author  of  "Sketches 
Seence,  and  Nartattyaa,"  a  Foam  eatitJed  **Visiou 
of  Solitude." 

The  Second  Edition  of  a  Volume  of  Scnnoi».ky 
the  Rey.  Charlea  Taylor.  ^ 

llieoloaical  Meditationa :  by  a  Smi  Officer;  to  he 
oomprised  in  one  volnme,  demy  Ifimo.  ,  ... 

Su-  Isaac  Newton  and  ths  Modern  Sodaian  foUii 
in  their  Attempt  to  prove  a  eomiptioa  in  the  IMi  sr 
1  Timothy  iii.  16.  By  E.  Hoodenen.  PrafesMc  af 
Divinity  and  the  Oriental  Languagea  at  HigaMiy 
CoUaga. 

Preparing  for  Pvblieati&n, 
,  An  Expoaition  of  the  Doctrine  of  Original  Sia.  by  • 
Layman. 

By  the  Author  of  "  May  you  like  it."  •  Mjr.^Sl 
of  his  "  Fireside  Book,  or.  the  A ccoanl  of  a Chnstosi 
aiient  at  Old  Court."  -  ,^ 

^  Part  V.  of  the  Rev.  John  Moriaon's  ExposWon  of  *• 
Book  of  Paalms.  .    ,  ^-.n 

^By  tho  Rey.  J.  Topham,  M.A.  F.R.S.I*  ASmri^ 
Collectton  of  Prayera,  in  Eaay  Langoage.  fi>r  hrtu 
Day  In  the  Week.  ^,.     . 

By  Charlea  Umb,  Aathor  of  Eamys  by  Blis,  » 
volume  of  Poema  entitled  Album  Verses.  .  .^, 
^  Geognphia  AnUqua :  or  School  Treatise  on  An«wt 
Geography,  adapted  xo  Schools  and  Privste  i«"ii^' 
and  also  to  Undergradnataa  at  Colleges.  By  Ur.Oay. 
Uniyeralty  of  Oxford.  ,  ^   ,.,^ 

^By  Mr.  Barclay,  a  Work  on  the  effects  of  the  l»tj 
Colonial  Policy  of  Great  Britain,  addresi^d  to  ths 
Riicht  Hon.  Sir  George  Murray,  principal  Secr^taf 
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THE  IKFLVEKCE  OF  CATHOLFC   OV    SLAVE 
EMAKCIPATIOK,  &C. 

'■  *TU  liberty  alone  that  fit ••  the  flovrer 
Of  lleetlnf  life  its  Iiutre  and  perfume  s 
And  we  are  weeds  witbout  it.*' 

__       Conrper't  Ta$k, 

If,  after  the  lapse  of  six  years,  the  philan- 
thropbt  had  no  ground  for  anticipating  the 
mitigatioa  or  termination  of  shivery, 
tbro^gh  die  medium  of  colonial  legishtion; 
if  the  caose  of  African  freedom,  through 
the  apathy  of  public  men,  and  interested 
damour,  appeared  to  retrograde  rather 
than  advance ;  and  if  he  have  at  times  been 
disposed  to  plaee  this  desired  consumma- 
tion upon  the  forlorn  hope,  it  is  cheering 
at  lenj^th  to  perceive  a  brighter  prospect 
dawning  in  the  political  horizon. 

As  many  of  the  diflerent  branches  of 
physical  science  have  a  close  affinity  to, 
and  dependence  on,  each  other;  so,  various 
depailmenis  of  legislation,  depending  on 
a  common  principle,  mutually  contribute 
to  the  promotion  and  establishment  of  each 
other.  In  this  view,  we  think,  the  relief  of 
the  Catholics,  and  the  aboUtion  of  slaveiy, 
have  a  much  more  intimate  connexion  than 
some  persons  may  imagine.  Civil  and 
rdigioos  liberty  has  an  immediate  depend- 
ence on  personal  freedom,  without  which 
it  cannot  be  correctly  said  to  exist.  Hence, 
we  are  not  al  all  surprised,  that  in  public 
life,  with  very  few  exceptions,  the  advocates 
«C  political  slavery  at  home,  and  personal 
slaveiy  abroad,  were  the  same  men.  Look 
at  the  majorities  and  minorities  on  the 
great  questions  of  the  abolition  of  the  slave 
Hade,  and  of  Catholic  emancipation,  and 
allowing  for  the  difference  ot  three>and- 
twenty  yean,  we  find  nearly  the  same  in- 
dividuals    opposed    to    both,    and     vke 


On  the  9ide  of  freedom  aai  tolerance, 
we  see  laiwed  the  Burkes,  Pitts,  Foxes, 
Gmvflles,  Gievs,  Grattans,  Wilberforces, 
Weltoiieys,  and  Cannings;  and,  on  the 
other  side,  the  Dverpools,  Eldens,  Sid- 
mouths,  Westmorelands,  Newcastles,  Gas- 
Coynes,  Mannings,  and  Chandoses  of  the 
day.  Ibe  West  India  and  Orange  parties, 
as  natural  allies,  and  engaged  in  the  same 
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cause,  mutually  supported  each  other,  in  a 
triumph  of  the  few,  over  the  common  rights 
of  humanity.  Protestant  ascendancy,  and 
colonial  bondage,  were  to  be  maintained, 
in  opposition  to  civil  and  religious  free* 
dom,  and  the  social  happiness  of  mankind. 
But  we  trust,  that  as  the  day  of  Ireland's 
oligarchy  is  up,  so  that  of  the  slave-holders 
is  nearly  so  too.  We  trust  the  able  tacti- 
cian, now  at  the  head  of  the  government, 
will  act  vigorously  for  the  benefit  of  the 
country  at  large,  unfettered  by  the  preju- 
dices of  interested  party  advisers,  and  that, 
through  him,  our  national  councib  will  be 
emancipated  from  the  thraldom  in  which 
they  have  been  held  during  the  two  pre- 
ceding reigns.  In  the  course  of  that 
period,  we  have  had  only  one  man  (Mr. 
Pitt)  long  at  the  head  of  the  government, 
who  could  be  at  all  pronounced  capable  of 
wielding  the  destinies  of  this  great  empire ; 
and  he  kept  his  place  solely  by  a  compro- 
mise of  principles  which  he  had  declared 
to  be  all-important,  at  the  dictation  of  his 
master. 

So  fetal  an  effect  had  the  system  of 
tutelage  under  which  he  was  educated, 
upon  the  late  monarch,  that  such  men  as 
Chatham,  Fox,  and  Grenville,  could  not 
retain  tlieir  offices  but  for  a  very  limited 
time,  without  sacrificing  their  paramount 
duty  to  their  country,  on  some  of  the 
greatest  questions  of  society,  to  the  pre- 
judices of  the  royal  mind.  Our  public 
affairs  were  consequently  left  to  the  guid- 
ance of  the  mere  tools  of  office,  who  were 
altogether  incapable  of  originating  any 
great  measure  tor  the  good  of  the  public, 
determined  in  their  opposition  to  any 
attempts  of  die  kind,  and  who  had  no  idea 
of  justice  but  expediency.  The  opponents 
of  skve,  as  of  Catholic  emancipation,  will 
concede  nothing  but  by  compulsion,— they 
are  as  true  to  the  cause  of  oppression  and 
injustice,  as  the  needle  to  the  pole;  and  in 
each,  under  the  pretence  ot  serving  tlie 
national  interests ;  resolved, 

'*  Bt  propter  vlUm,  Ttrendi  perdrre  eaoiaa.** 
•Rie  advocates  of  slavery  were  not  only 
very  consistent,  in  vehemently  contending 
for  civil  and  religious  exclusion,  as  founded 
on  a  common  principle;  but  they  vire 
2  X 
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aware  that  the  settlement  of  the  Catholic 
question^  by  divesting  the  attention  of  the 
legislature  of  a  most  perplexing  and  agitat- 
ing subject,  which  almost  annually  con- 
sumed much  of  its  time,  by  producing  a 
greater  unanimity  amongst  public  men, 
dividing  the  enemies  of  freedom,  and  pro- 
ducing from  a  new  quarter  a  vast  accession 
to  tlie  cause,  would  remove  a  most  power- 
ful barrier  to  any  efficient  reforms  in  the 
state,  and  hasten  the  doom  of  their  oppres- 
sive monopoly. 

The  West  Indians  are  fully  sensible  of 
tliis ;  and  the  letter  of  one  of  them  in  this 
country,  to  his  friends  in  the  colonies,  shews 
how  they  tremble  for  the  inauspicious  con- 
sequences which  the  extraordinary  proceed- 
ings of  parliament  last  year,  in  efiecting 
Catholic  emancipation,  must  have  upon  tlie 
duration  of  colonial  bondage.  They  feel 
that  a  main  bulwark  of  the  slave  system 
has  tlius  been  thrown  down,  and  that  one 
of  the  earliest  objects  of  further  legislative 
reform  must  be  the  abolition  of  slavery. 
Whilst  we  were  divided  amongst  ourselves 
about  grievances  ,'at  home,  they  saw  we 
were  not  likely  to  take  any  decided  steps 
against  oppression  and  injustice  abroaa; 
but  these  having  been  redressed,  they  find 
slavery  is  put  to  fearful  odds,  in  having  to 
stand  the  brunt  of  the  battle  against  her 
enemies,  and  to  contend  with  the  spirit  of 
freedom,  unshielded  by  this  medium  of 
defence. 

And  not  only  do  they  fear  the  foes  of 
slavery  will  be  multiplied  by  the  union  of 
the  hitherto  doubtful  with  the  uncompro- 
mising champions  of  freedom,  (just  as  when 
4he  invincibility  of  Napoleon  was  refuted, 
his  advecsaries  accumulated,  even  fiiom  the 
ranks  of  his  former  allies,)  but  by  the  iate 
measures,  an  enemy  has  been  introduced 
into  the  field  from  a  new  quarter,  who, 
acting  on  the  sympathising  principle  of 
Bido,  in  her  address  to  JEtteas^ 

^'  Non  Igimra  mull,  mtserls  sncciirrere  disco,*' 

shews  himself  worthy  of  the  boon  he  has 
obtained,  by  making  the  first  use  of  his 
newly  acquired  political  enfranchitement, 
to  redress  the  far  greater  wrongs  of  his 
African  brother,  and  to  emancipate  from  a 
•personal,  and  far  worse  and  more  cruel 
bondage,  800,000  of  his  fellow-subjects  in 
tlie  colonies.  Mr.  O'Connell's  speech  at 
the  Cork  Anti-slaveiy  meeting,  promises  to 
make  the  advocacy  of  this  question  one  of 
his  first  efforts  in  parliament,  and  is  a  most 
eloquent  pledge  of  his  devotion  to  the 
caus^  and  of  its  final  success. 

The  emancipation  of  Ireland  has  set  at 
liberty  some  millions  of  our  fellow-citizens. 


to  attack  the  strong  holds  of  qegro-slaver)', 
who,  while  oppRssed  by  wrongs  of  their 
own,  were  oompaTatively  disabled  for  em- 
barking in  the  crusade  of  philanthropy. 
And  when  the  government  shall  be  urged 
forward  by  this  combined  forc^  of  public 
opinion,  no  more  doubt  can  be  enteitained 
of  their  success,  than  we  can  doubt  that, 
sixteen  months  ago,  in  the  fiice  of  difficulties 
infinitely  more  insurmountable,  and  an 
opposition  far  more  formidable  than  cau 
now  be  apprehended, — an  emancipation 
was  achieved  of  ten  times  tlie  extent  and 
difficulty  of  that  now  sought  for,  in  the 
death-warrant  of  negro-slavery.  The  settle- 
ment of  the  Catholic  question,  then,  we 
trast,  has  broken  the  spell — separated  the 
last  link  of  the  chain  which  bound  a  laiige 
proportion  of  the  country  to  the  ultra  (07 
motion.  The  Dissentera,  relieved  by  the 
repeal  of  the  Test  Acts,  would  have  been 
grossly  inconsistent  to  oppose  the  Cathohc 
claims ;  both  they  and  the  Catholics  equally 
so,  not  to  advocate  parliamentary  reform  ; 
and  the  adherents  of  the  latter,  not  to  sup- 
port the  abolition  of  slaveiy. 

Ecclesiastical,  parliamentary,  legal,  and 
colonial  reform,  all  depend  on  one  com- 
mon principle— justice;  and  hence  it  is 
inconsistent  for  the  man,  who  upholds  any 
one  of  tliese,  not  to  abet  all  the  rest  And, 
vice  verta^  peraonal  slavery  is  an  injustice 
80  monstrous,  that  its  advocates  are  very 
generally  and  naturally  found  to  defend 
every  other  abuse  in  the  state. 

Another  ground  of  encouragement  is,  the 
cliange  which  has  taken  place  in  the  tone 
of  the  Quarterly  Review,  which,  from 
being  a  stanch  and  virulent  advocate  of 
the  Colonists,  appears  to  be  grsdually 
veering  round  to  the  side  of  abolition; 
while  the  able  and  consistent  support  of 
the  Edinburgh  and  Westminster  Aeviens, 
two  articles  from  which  are  republished  is 
the  pamphlet  above  cited,  must  be  of  in- 
calculable service  in  furthering  the  cause  of 
humanity. 

''Let  the  emancipated  Catholics^" says 
the  talented  writer  in  the  latter  jouroal, 
"  reflect  how  closely  allied  have  been  the 
principles  of  the  present  question  and  ot 
bis  own,  and  well  consider  the  sound 
policy  there  would  be  in  driving  his  enemies 
from  the  position  they  have  occupied  be- 
yond. All  creatures  of  ill  omen— ev«y 
odious  and  foul  bird,  that  has  thmUenea 
any  body,  or  tormented  any  body— take 
roost,  and  harbour  in  the  question  of  Werf 
India  slavery,  and  sit  there  in  readiness  » 
pounce  on  the  first  exposed  member  o* 
liberty  at  hom^,*'^  Wcilmimter  J?w>mV 
No.  21,  Oct.,  1829, 
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We  are  also  encouraged  to  think  the 
abolition  of  slareiy  assomes  a  more  com- 
manding attitude,  and  is  neaier  the  desired 
consummatiou,  from  ihe  pcevalence  of  the 
pnociples  of  free  trade,  which,  if  fully  ap- 
^ied  tothe  angar  market^  would  alone  be  a 
dealh-blow  to  negro  bondage,  and  ultimately 
loosen  the  fetters  of  every  slave  throughout 
the  civilized  world. 

*  The  principle  which  is  ultimately  de- 
slnictive  of  slavery/'  says  an  able  and 
eloquent  author;  **'  is  this,  that  free  labour 
is  more  valuable  than  the  labour  of  slaves." 
In  the  constitution  of  man,  fear  is  a  deterring, 
but  not  natumQy  an  impelling  motive;  it  is 
hope  alone  that  animates  and  urges  foiward. 
Again,  it  is  not  the  strength,  but  the  intelli. 
gence  off  man  which  confers  its  chief  value 
on  his  exertions;  but  the  slave-holder  is 
compelled  to  deteriorate  his  labourers  by 
btntaliring  tfaeis ;  for  the  intelligence  whicfi 
would  make  them  valuable  wooVd  also  make 
them  free*  Tlius,  whenever  a  fair  compe- 
tition arises  between  free  and  slave  labour, 
the  sbve-holder  must  in  the  end  be  driven 
out  of  the  market ;  and  it  is  only  by  mono- 
poly thai  the  slave  system  can  be  maintained. 
m  those  changes  then  which  are  spreading 
over  the  globe,  and  which,  by  Ininging  its 
extremes  into  commercial  intereourse,  are 
about  to  destroy  all  monopolies,  we  possess 
the  true  principles  of  enfranchisement, 
mhkk  will  knock  off  every  fetter,  and  will 
sufer  the  earth  only  to  be  productively  tilled 
by  willing  hands.  Time  has  more  than  ao- 
compUahed  the  prediction  of  Seneca,  in 
disekoing  the  recesses  of  the  world ;  it  is 
bringing  them  into  contact;  each  part  is 
afoted  by  each,  and  eveiy  change  circu. 
hies  through  the  whole.  Sugarand  slavery 
were  thought  concomitants;  and  slavery 
certainly  depends  upon  the  monopoly  of 
sugar;  but  tlie  West  India  Islands  will 
form  but  specks  in  the  quantity  of  ground 
brought  under  sugar  cultivation,  which  is 
about  to  spread  it^f  over  South  America, 
and  South  Eastern  Asia,  and  the  Uxipical 
islands  of  the  ocean. 

**The  first  step  in  order  to  liberate  the 
negroes  of  the  West  Indies  is  the  bringing 
the  sugars  of  other  parts  of  the  world  into 
a  €ur  market,  and  allowinff  them  a  free 
competition.  Tliis  point,  if  perseveringly 
insisted  on,  must  certainly  be  carried ;  the 
English  will  not  always  suffer  themselves 
to  be  taxed  to  support  a  system,  which  the 
great  body  of  the  nation  abhors ;  while  on 
the  other  hand  we  may  hope  that  the 
planters  will  not  always  continue  blind  to 
their  best  interests;  whenever  the  exaspe- 
ration of  the  moment  subsides,  or  at  least 
ihat  some  of  tliem,  in  the  christianizing  and 


enfranchising  (heir  slaves,  will  hold  forth, 
a  happy*  and  successful  example  that  the 
way  of  duty  is  the  way  of  pront,  that  there 
is  no  advantage  attached  to  infringing  the 
divine  commands,  and  that  cruelty  and 
injustice  incur  the  charge  of  folly  as  well  as 
of  guilt" — Advancement  of  Society  in 
Knowledge  and  Religion,  by  Jas.  Dougbis, 
Esq.  1825. 

The  fbUowing  passage  in  Mr.  Cropper's 
speech  at  Liverpool  some  time  since,  also 
strikingly  shows  the  hnportanoe  of  bringing 
free  into  a  competition  with  slave  labour. 

"  To  revert  again  into  our  efforts  to  put 
an  end  to  these  evils  by  laws  and  by  treaties, 
suppose  for  a  moment  we  had  succeeded  in 
indncmg  France,  Spain,  and  Portugal  to 
declare  the  shive-trade  piracy ;  but  suppose, 
too,  that  we  had  allowed  our  bounties  and 
protections  to  remain,  it  is  probable  the 
soplies  of  sugar  to  Europe  would  for  a  time 
at  least  have  lessened,  and  the  prices  would 
have  advanced ;  the  temptation  for  smug* 
gling  into  our  own  islands  might  then  have 
been  too  strong  for  resistance.  We  might  ' 
indeed  have  caught  some  of  these  pirates, 
whom  our  bounties  had  been  in  part  the 
means  of  hiring  to  the  commission  of  the 
crime,  and  have  hung  them  when  they  had 
done  it :  but  what  most  have  been  our  re- 
flections on  pursuing  this  course  ?  Should 
we  not  have  rejoiced  to  find  there  was  a 
more  certain,  more  efiectual,  and  bloodless, 
course ;  a  course  accordant  with  the  mild 
and  peaceable  principles  of  Christianity ;  a 
course  which  would  be  the  means  of  raising 
from  bondage  the  whole  of  the  5,600,000 
Africans  in  the  western  worid,  while  British 
laws,  however  effectual,  could  only  reach  to 
the  700,000  or  800,000  in  our  own  domi* 
nions?'' 

The  importance,  also,  of  slave  emanci. 
nation  to  the  future  civilization  of  Africa  is 
forcibly  pointed  out  by  the  able  author 
befbre  cited,  and  by  a  writer  in  the  Quar- 
teriy  Review. 

*'  The  increase  of  free  blacks  is  greater  than 
either  that  of  the  whites  or  slaves,  in  proper, 
tion  to  their  numbers,  as  they  not  only  increase 
at  a  similar  rate  with  the  other  bodies,  but 
receive  fresh  additions -from  the  emancipa- 
tions which  increase  each  year  proportionably 
to  the  mcreased  number  of  slaves;  and  as 
juster  views  of  the  comparative  value  of 
free  and  slave  labour  gain  ground,  that 
emancipation  will  be  farther  accelerated. 
But  since  the  prejudices  against  the  negro 
race  will  survive,  as  prejudices  ever  do,  the 
Occasions  which  gave  rise  to  them,  the  in- 
ducements  for  the  blacks  to  remove  to 
Africa  will  long  continue  to  operate,  and,  in 
addition  to  the  advantages  which  Africa 
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iltelf  holds  foith,  will  inevitably  impel  them 
to  remove  to  their  parent  seats.  The  slave 
vessels  which  were  carrying  thefint  wretched 
victims  of  European  avarice  across  the  At- 
lanticy  were  unconsciously  laying  the  train 
of  the  future  greatness  of  Africa;  and  the 
liberated  bladb,  like  the  Israelites  delivered 
from  Egypt,  will  return,  carrying  the  aik 
of  God  with  them,  and  the  blessings  of 
religion  and  social  life.^ — DougUu^t  Ad- 
vancement of  Society, 

''  It  is, "  says  the  writer  in  the  Quarterly 
Review,  "from  negroes  and  mokittoes 
framed  in  European  civiliseation,  that  the 
civilization  of  Western  Africa  must  come ; 
and  proper  colonists,  fitted  by  such  training, 
as  well  as  by  constitution,  will  be  raised  up 
in  the  course  of  one  generation,  from  the 
time  in  which  the  humane,  and  temperate, 
and  just,  and  wise  measures  of  our  present 
colonial  policy  shall  be  fiiiriy  carried  into 
eflEect  in  the  Columbian  Islands." — Quar- 
terly Review,  No.  82. 

It  is  lamentable  to  observe  the  indiffer- 
ence, not  to  say  hostility,  with  which  the 
question  of  slave  emancipation  is  viewed 
by  too  many  of  the  ministers  of  religion,  as 
if  it  were  not  as  much,  nay,  far  more,  a 
question  of  humanity  and  religion,  than  of 
political  expediency.  To  hear  some  of 
them  tell  tlieir  hearers,  (when  forced  to  no- 
tice the  subject,)  with  ail  the  cold-blooded 
apathy  of  the  colonial  slave-holder — ^that 
slavery  was  never,  and  never  will  be,  abo- 
Ibhed  by  legislative  interference,  but  must 
await  the  general  diffusion  of  knowledge 
and  Christianity^— is  most  rsvoltingto  philan- 
thropy and  common  sense.  It  would  become 
such  inconsistent  divines  to  reflect,  that 
slavery  is  an  insuperable  bar,  not  only  to 
social  comfort,  but  also  to  the  general  spread 
of  religious  truth  among  its  hapless  victims. 
To  what  purpose  shall  a  missionary  incul- 
cate upon  his  negro  flock  (when  he  is 
permitted  access  to  one)  the  obligations  of 
Christianity,  as  of  the  Sabbath,  and  the  con- 
jugal union,  when  nearly  all  his  efforts  must 
be  neutralized  by  the  slaves  being  compelled 
to  attend  the  Sunday  market,  and  to  la- 
bour in  cultivating  their  provision  grounds 
on  that  day,  or  starve ;  ana  by  their  connu- 
bial rights  being  subject  to  constant  violation 
at  the  will  of  their  unfeeling  and  lawless 
oppressois?  Tliis  confirms  what  we  ad- 
vanced in  the  outset  of  this  paper,  that 
civil  and  religious  liberty,  and,  by  conse- 
quence, the  full  and  general  efficiency  of 
religious  teaching,  depend  instrumentelly 
upon  personal  fr^om. 

Slavery  is  an  insurmountable  barrier  to 
the  fulfilment  of  Christian  obligation,  both 
on  the  part  of  missionaries  and  slaves ;  and 


hence  it  is  the  hnperative  duty  of  every 
preacher  of  rig^teousiesi,  every  friend  of 
missions ;  instrad  of  damping  the  zeal  and 
philanthropy  of  the  public  by  absurdities, 
which  are  only  esccusabte  from  the  lips  of 
slave-holders  and  their  minions^  to  arouse 
all  within  his  inflneiuse  to  a  proper  sense  of 
the  enormities  of  slavery,  and  the  most 
vigorous  efforts  for  its  abolition,  as  the 
source  of  the  greatest  personal  and  social 
misery,  and  a  fetal  obstacle  to  the  geoeral 
diffusion  and  prevalence  of  tiie  gospel,  both 
amongst  the  oppressors  and  oppressed;  if 
such  men  woula  use  only  half  the  zeal  with 
which  some  of  them  laboured  to  stir  op  the 
popukice  twelve  months  ago  to  a  crusade 
against  Catholic  emancipation,  in  this  cause 
of  justice,  humanity,  ana  religion,  the  doom 
of  slavery  in  the  British  Colonies,  we 
doubt  not,  would  be  greatly  accelerated. 

As  the  advocates  of  Ctttholic  ezdusioo, 
and  those  who  were  unacquainted  with  the 
history  of  Ireland,  could  not  undentaixl 
the  reason  why  Ireland  is  popish,  not  pio- 
teslant;  so  the  palliators  and  defendenof 
slavery  cannot  understand  why  the  great 
body  of  the  negroes  are  heathen,  not  chris- 
tian, and  are  witting  to  impute  it  to  any  but 
the  true  cause. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  Irish,  it  wasjastiy 
said,  in  reply  to  the  language  of  our  then 
policy,  that  they  most  Income  protestants, 
m  order  to  being  admitted  to  the  privileges 
of  Englishmen,  <'Make  them  Englishmen, 
and  they  must  become  protestants  ;^'  so  we 
say,  in  reference  to  the  slaves,  **  Make  them 
men,  and  they  will  most  probably  become 
Christians."*  Asreeably  to  an  unvaryii^ 
principle  of  the  divine  economy,  justice  is 
found  to  be  the  cheapest  as  well  as  the  best 
policy  for  nations  and  individuals ;  and  as 
even,  in  the  course  of  the  short  period  since 
the  passing  of  the  relief  bill,  Government 
has  considerably  reduced  the  number  of 
troops  in  Ireland,  the  Catholics  being  able 
to  keep  the  peace  for  themselves;  so,  the 
abolition  of  colonial  slavery  would  sare  to 

•  It  l«  a  remarkable,  bat  melancholy  and  linmi. 
Hatlnff  fact,  that  Mahomedaa  nattonf  trnu 
their  slavea  with  far  more  juatiee  and  bof*"'? 
than  soi  diaant  Christian  «lave.holden.  The  rtx- 
•lam,  for  instance,  condadinf  that  a  tlate  »""« 
be  expected  to  bare  any  tbinf  like  ^•^^V^ 
of  a  free  person,  moit  jaatly  enact  that  b*  in*"  w 
liable  to  only  half  the  ponithment  of  aBolhercHij*". 
for  any  crime  he  nay  commit.  How  oppowl*  w» 
to  Weit  Indian  jnttice.  which  punishes  tlie  aiou 
trivial  faults  In  a  slave  with  barbarlsn  semity. 
and  permit!  the  white  to  practise  the  foulest  cx\w* 
with  comparative  impunity.  In  reference  to  iw 
slaves  In  the  British  Colonies,  ••  Law,  of  wbW  » 
mav  be  said  that  her  voice  is  the  harmony  of »« 
world  :  all  thiofs  in  heaven  and  on  earth  do  "T 
homage— the  very  least  as  feeling  her  cat*.  •"<»  ^'J 
greatest  as  not  exempt  from  her  power"— »•  *  ^^'^ 
mother,  partial  and  tinfeeling. 
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thtt  ooQDtry  a  vast  praportkm  of  the 
£3^77,054,  now  incurred  in  bounties  and 
praleoking  duties,  and  for  the  expenses  of  that 
naxt  of  the  army  and  navy  stationed  at  the 
Slave  Isiandsy  and  which  is  chic^  required 
to  maintain  this  scene  of  iniquity  and  op- 
pression against  the  spirit  of  freedom,  which 
woold  otherwise  speedily  be  triumphant. 
We  rejoice  then  in  the  settlement  of  the 
Catholic  question,  not  merely  as  a  just  and 
politic  measure  in  itself— as  the  means  of 
^  giving  to  Ireland  a  lasting  and  peaceful 
summer,  and  to  the  empire,  confiding  and 
lasting  tranquillity*' — ^but  because  of  the  faci- 
lities it  opens  for  the  agitation,  with  greater 
efiect  and  increased  prospect  of  success,  of 
sevend  questions  of  the  highest  interest  to 
humanity,  amongst  which,  that  of  the  exter- 
mination of  slavery  in  the  colonies  stands 
foremost.  We  augur  well  for  the  triumph 
of  this  cause,  not  only  from  its  intrinsic 
merit  and  justice,  and  the  more  favourable 
cireumstanoes  in  which  it  seems  to  be 
placed,  but  from  the  very  menaces  and 
m&tualion  of  the  colonists  and  their  advo. 
cales,  which  are  sure  omens  of  the  ultimate 
overthrow  of  their  tyranny.  '^  Qmos  vuU 
ftriere  DetUf  prinu  dtmenlai/* 

May  2^thj  1830.  BaiTAKNictrs. 


SLAVERY      AMONG      THE     ANCIENT 
ISRAELITES. 

(From  Dr.  Townley**  More  Nevocfumm) 
''Tbb   following   remarks  on   slavery  as 
permitted  by  the  Jewish  laws,  are  wortliy 
the  author  and  translator  of  those  elegant 
apologues,  the  '  Hebrew  Tales.' 

''Slavery.— The  limited  and  qualified 
toleratioD  of  slaves  as  the  less  of  two  evils, 
by  a  law,  which  in  its  own  scheme  and 
spirit  sujpplied  a  constant  antidote,  affords 
BO  jostincation  of  slavery  under  different 
cinsunstances;  and,  much  less,  of  its  abuses. 

'"If  I  did  despise  the  cause  of  my  man- 
servant or  my  maid-servant,  when  they 
oonlended  with  me ;  what  then  shall  I  do 
wtien  God  riseth  up?  and,  when  He 
arisethf  what  shall  I  answer  Him?  Did 
ixA  He  that  made  me  in  the  womb  make 
htm?  and  did  not  one  fashion  us  in  the 
wombf  (Job  xxxi.  13—15.) 

''That  slavery  is  an  evil,  and  an  evil 
of  great  magnitude,  no  one  possessed  of 
common  sense  will  for  a  moment  deny. 
The  Divine  legislator  has  himself  acknow- 
ledged it  as  such,  by  numbering  it  among 
the  heavy  maledictions  which  would  be(al 
the  Inaelites,  should  they  ever  forsake  the 
religion  of  their  ancestors;  and  by  the 
various  laws  which  he  instituted  for  its 
amelioration.  That  he  did  not  ontli  ely  inter- 


dict it,  vre  must  attribute  to  the  then  state 
of  society,  which  would  not  admit  of  its 
total  abolition,  without  introducing  still 
greater  evils. 

"For,  let  it  be  recollected,  that  the 
period  when  the  Divine  law  was  first  pro- 
mulgated, this  system  of  human  misery  had 
alreaidly  existed  for  ages.  The  noxioua 
weed  had  grown  up  and  flourished  in  its 
foil  vigour,  it  overspread  the  fairest  part 
of  the  globe,  and  was  too  deeply  rooted 
to  be  at  once  eradicated. 

"  But  although  he  did  not  entirely 
abolish  slavery,  he  broke  asunder  some 
of  its  most  tremendous  shackles,  and  so 
limited,  circumscribed,  and  ameliorated  it, 
that  it  hardly  merited  that  odious  name. 

"  There  were  only  two  extreme  cases  in 
which  a  Hebrew  could  be  reduced  to  a 
state  of  bondage.  First :  when  an  indi- 
vidual guilty  of  theft  could  not  make  the 
restitution  which  the  law  adjudged,  in 
which  case  the  proper  authorities  might 
sell  him*  in  order  to  make  the  required 
compensation.  Secondly,  when  an  indi- 
vidual was  reduced  to  such  extreme  indi- 
gence, as  to  prefer  slavery  to  an  actual 
state  of  starvation,f  when  the  law  al- 
lowed him  to  dispose  of  his  person.  In 
both  cases,  the  period,  as  well  as  the 
nature  of  the  service,  was  limited  by  law. 
The  master  was  enjoined  still  to  look  upon 
the  wretched  man,  as  on  a  poor  unfortu- 
nate brother,  whose  miserable  condition 
ought  to  excite  compassion.  He  dared 
not  employ  him  in  any  very  laborious  or 
degrading  work,  was  obliged  to  maintain  his 
wife  and  children,  though  not  entitled  to 
the  produce  of  their  labour ;  in  short,  he 
was  required  to  treat  him  with  such  mild- 
ness and  forbearance,  t  that  the  Hebrew 
writers  have  justly  observed, '  that  he  who 
purchases  a  Hebrew  slave  purchases  a 
master  instead  of  a  servant/  The  heathen 
slave  purchased  by  a  Hebrew,  was,  it  is 
true,  not  so  well  off;  as  neither  the  period 
nor  the  nature  of  his  service  was  limited ; 

*  They  could  only  tell  him  for  tht  term  or  nix 
years,  at  the  expiration  of  wblch,  or  at  the 
commenrement  of  the  Jubilee,  a^  either  of  them 
chanced  to  happen  first,  be  regained  bit  free- 
dom. 

f  fn  such  a  case,  the  Individual  raii^ht  diapoRe  of 
him«elf  for  any  perind  ;  but  still,  when  the  Jubilee 
arrived,  he  refRined  bis  freedom,  tbnufh  the  terra 
agreed  upon  had  not  then  expired.  In  either  of  the 
above  cases,  the  slave  might  redeem  himself  at  anr 
time,  by  paying  the  master  a  nroportlonate  part  of 
the  purchase- money,  which  the  law  compelled  the 
purchaser  to  accept. 

t  "  Tiiou  must  not,"  says  the  traditional  law, 
"eat  fine  bread,  and  give  him  (the  slave)  coarse 
bread,  drink  fine  wine,  and  give  him  an  inferior 
sort,  sleep  on  a  bed.  and  let  him  lie  on  straw,  Itnt 
thon  ronst  in  every  respect  treat  him  as  thou  dost 
thyself.*' 
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nor  could  he  acquit^  property,  for  what- 
ever the  slave  possessed  belonged  to  bis 
master. 

'<  But  even  over  him  the  law  spread  its 
protecting  shield ;  for  though  it  suspended 
his  civil,  it  protected  his  moral  and  per- 
sonal rights.  It  provided  him  with  many 
opportunities  by  which  he  could  gain  his 
fiicedom  :*  it  secured  his  lifo  by  making 
the  killing  of  a  slave,  or  even  the  causing 
his  death  by  immoderate  correction,  a 
capital  crime  punishable  with  death;  it 
protected  him  against  craelty,  by  obliging 
the  master  to  give  him  his  freedom  in  case 
he  wantonly  injured  any  of  his  limbs,  or 
even  knocked  out  any  of  his  teeth ;  and 
it  sheltered  him  against  unprovoked  in- 
sults, and  insured  him  good  treatment,  by 
that  benign  mildness  and  benevolence 
which  its  Divine  precepts  were  so  well  cal. 
culated  to  inspire.  That  savage  cruelty  and 
remorseless  barbarity,  which  the  heathen 
exercised  towards  their  slaves,  couUl  never 
exist  under  the  Hebrew  laws ;  the  followers 
of  which  were  strictly  enjoined  to  extend 
kindness  even  to  brute  animals,  much 
more  to  human  beings.  Accordingly,  we 
find  that  the  Israelites  treated  even  their 
heathen  slaves  with  the  greatest  forbearance 
and  mildness  ;f  and,  indeed,  many  of 
them  carried  their  humanity  so  far,  as 
never   unnecessarily  to  rebuke   them,  nor 

*  The  bcathfn  ilaTe  mlf  ht,  before  be  hud  per- 
formed an  act  of  Mrritude  to  I  be  purcbaaer.  become 
a  pro»elyte,  and  thu«  acquire  hU  freedom  at  onee. 
All  tbat  the  purchaser  could  then  require  of  him 
was  tbe  repayment  of  the  purcbate-moner.  The 
matter  might,  at  anv  time,  rive  bim  his  freedom, 
or  it  might  be  purchased  for  bim  by  any  of  bis 
friends. 

Lastly,  tbe  master  was  eompelled  to  give  It  hira. 
In  cane  >ic  deliberately  maiouMi  bis  limbs,  or  knock- 
cd  out  nny  of  his  teeth. 

I  *•  Though  tbe  law,**  says  Malmonldes.  **  did 
not  expressly  enjoin  us  not  to  treat  tbe  heathen 
slaves  Tvith  rigour,  yet  piety  and  justice  require  us 
to  be  merciful  and  kind  to  them.— We  onght,  there- 
fore, not  to  oppress  them,  nor  lay  heavy  burdens 
upon  them  :  nay,  we  ought  to  let  them  partake  of 
the  same  food  with  which  we  indulge  ourselves. 
Onr  pious  ancestors  made  it  a  rule  to  give  their 
•laves  a  portion  of  every  dish  prepared  for  their 
own  use  ;  nor  would  they  sit  down  to  their  meals 
before  they  had  seen  that  their  servants  were 
properly  provided  for  ;  considering  themselves  their 
natural  protectors;  remembering  what  King  David 
said,  *  Behold,  as  the  eyes  of  slaves  are  directed 
towards  their  masters,  and  as  the  eyes  of  the  hand- 
maid towards  her  mistress,'  &c. 

"  Bquallv  improper  is  it  to  insult  them  either  by 
words  or  blows.  The  law  has  delivered  them  over 
to  tulfjection^  but  not  to  intuU.  Nor  must  we 
bawl  at  them,  or  be  in  a  great />a«ffon  with  them, 
but  speak  to  them  mildly  and  attend  to  their  reason- 
able complaints.  Such  conduct  Job  considered  as 
very  meritorious,  as  he  said, '  If  I  ever  did  despise 
the  cause  of  my  sUve  or  handmaid  when  they  con- 
tended with  me,  what  then  shall  I  do  when  the 
Almighty  riseth  up?*  &c. 

"Cruelty  and  violence  characteiize  heathen 
Idolaters  ;  bat  the  sons  of  Abraham,  the  fsraelites, 
whom  the  Holy  (blessed  be  his  name  !)  has  so  emi- 


to  speak  faanUy  to  them,  nay,  they  would 
even  let  them  partake  of  the  same  food 
On  which  they  themsdves  subnated,  well 
knowing  that  a  slave  has  feelings  as  well 
as  the  master,  and  ever  beaxing  in  mind 
the  words  of  Job,  *  that  the  same  Maker 
tbat  formed  the  master,  formed  the  slave, 
and  that  they  were  both  fesfaioned  in  the 
same  moukl.'  '^ 


STATE  OF  RELIC lOa  IV  AMEEICA. 

Mb.  Editor, 
Sir, — As  much  has  of  late  been  said,  both  in 
private  and  in  public,  of  the  state  of  religion 
m  United  America,  I  have  taken  Uie  lil^i^ 
to  send  you  the  following  account,  fomish- 
ed  me  by  a  friend  lately  arrived  from  New 
York. 

You,  doubtless^  remember  that  old  pro- 
phecy of  Herbert, 

*•  Rellf  ion  aeens  on  tiptoe  in  our  lud* 
Ready  to  pass  to  the  American  strand :" 

whence  many  have  esteemed  the  old  baid 
both  a  prophet  and  a  poet,  and  recent 
events  would  seem  to  justify  the  predictioD. 
We  have  had  writings  upon  American  re^ 
vivals,  upon  the  outpourings  of  tbe  Spirit, 
on  tliat  vast  continent,  on  her  temperance 
societies,  her  extending  Sunday-schools  and 
Sundav-school  Unions,  her  Bible  and  Mis- 
sion Societies;  in  a  word,  every  thing 
appears  conducted  on  a  scale  equal  to  tbe 
grandeur  and  vastness  of  the  countiy. 

Now,  Mr  £ditor,  I  see  nothing  in  all 
this  to  excite  our  envy.  Is  not  all  eniaig- 
ing  the  Redeemer's  kingdom?  Of  what 
moment  is  it,  whether  on  this  or  the  odier 
side  the  Atlantic  ?  Religion  is  of  no  me- 
ridian ;  truth  is  not  confined  within  parallels 
of  latitude.  The  field  of  Christ  is  the 
worid ;  and  the  sooner  any  part  is  evan- 
gelized, so  much  the  better.  On  these 
principles,  you  will  rejoice  in  the  folkiwing 
statements;  they  are  taken  from  the  last 
Number  of  the  Quarteriy  Register,  and 
Journal  of  the  American  Education  Society; 
and  appear  to  have  been  compiled  from 
the  most  authentic  sources  that  are  acces- 
sible. 

1.  Orthodox  CongregationaikiSf  pm- 
cipally  within  the  North-east,  or  New  Eng- 
land States,  in  each  of  which  there  is  a  ge- 
neral Conference,  Association,  or  Conven- 
tion.— Associations  or  conferences,  66; 
ministers,    800;    vacant    churches,    250; 
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ntly  distinguished  by  wise  and  fust  laws,  ought 
be  kind  and  compassionate,  and  as  mereffol  as 
He  of  whom  it  is  said.'  He  is  good  to  all.  and  bis 
merry  extends  over  ail  his  works."^— Malmontdfs 
Yad  Hachsakah,  b.  iv. 
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oommiiiiieuits,  130,000:   doconaeDts  not 
complete. 

2.  PreabyterianSy  in  the  middle^  south- 
cro,  and  western  States. — Synods,  19; 
piabyteriesy  92 ;  cndained  miDistere,  1392; 
lioentiatesy  205 ;  churches,  2070 ;  commiY- 
niants,  162,8 16. 

3.  Re/armed  Dutch  Ckvarch^  principally 
in  the  States  of  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and 
Penn^lTania. — Synods,  2 ;  classes,  1 6 ;  pas- 
ton,  150;  licentiates,  7;  churches,  185; 
vacant,  44 ;  communicants,  11,713. 

4.  Froteatani  EfnicopiU  Churchy  prin- 
cipally in  the  Atlantic  States,  but  scattered 
throu^  most  of  the  others.— Dioceses,  15 ; 
bishops,  10;  ministers,  528. 

5.  German  Reformed  Chttrch,  pnnci- 
pally  in  the  middle  States,  Ohio.—Synods, 
2;  dattes,  8;  oidained  ministers,  120; 
candidates,  10 ;  congregations,  500 :  docu- 
ments deficient. 

6.  EoangeUcal  Lutheran  Church,  prin- 
dpallyin  £e  middle  States,  in  1828.—- 
200  ministeis ;  800  congregations. 

7.  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  in  all 
the  States.— Bishops,  4  ;  conferences,  17; 
picachera,  1697;  superannuated,  120; 
membeis,  447,743. 

8.  Cahinistic  Baptists,  in  all  the  States. 
— AsMciations,  224;  churches,  4,285; 
ministers,  2857 ;  communicants,  292,862  : 
documents  not  all  of  1829. 

9.  Setentk-dtnf  Baptists,  principally  in 
Rhode  Island. — Ministers,  30 ;  communi- 
cants, 3000. 

10.  Princ^  Baptists,  principally  in 
Rhode  Island,  and  New  York.  — 25 
churches,  and  1700  members. 

11.  Mennomtes. — ^Ministers,  250;  mem- 
ben,  30,000. 

12.  Tnnckers,  chiefly  in  the  western 
Stales.  —  Churches,  40;  communicants, 
3000. 

13.  Free-^oiU  Baptists,  princiDally  in 
New  England. — Ministers,  300 ;  oiurches, 
370 ;  oommunicants,  16,000. 

14.  Ckrsstian  Society,  in  most  of 
the  States. — Ministers,  300  ;  members, 
30,000. 

15.  Emancipators,  in  Kentucky. — ^Mi- 
nisteis, 10 ;  communicants,  400. 

16.  Free  Communion  Baptists,  in  the 
Stale  of  New  York.— Ministen,  30 ;  com- 
municants, 3500. 

17.  United  Brethren,  principally  in 
PomsylTaoia  and  North  Carolina.— Minis- 
ten,  23 ;  congregations,  23 ;  communicants, 
2000;  members,  6000. 

18.  Qyakers,  or  Friends,  principally  in 
the  Atlantic  States.— Members,  150,000,  of 
whom  56,000  are  Hicksites,  (Socinians,) 
and  the  rest  orthodox. 


19.  Cumberland  Presbyterians,  in  the 
States  bordering  on  the  Mississippi  river. — 
Synod,  1;  several  presbyteries,  but  the 
document  is  not  complete:  increase  last 
year,  3500. 

20.  Unitarians,  chiefly  in  Massachusetts. 
— Churches,  16p. 

21.  Swedenborgians,  principally  in  tlie 
eastern  and  middle  States.— Ministers,  29 ; 
regular  societies  in  28  towns. 

22.  Shakers,  chiefly  in  New  England 
and  New  York.— Societies,  16;  preachers, 
45 ;  memben,  5,400. 

23.  Universalists,  in  the  eastern  and 
middle  States. — Preachen,  150;  societies, 
300. 

24.  Roman  CtfMo/ict.— Archbishop,  1 ; 
bishops,  12 ;  members  estimated,  500,000. 


RELIGION  IN  AMERICA  ; 

Or,  Linet  iuggetted  by  the  foregoing  Stntement. 

Alona  thy  boandtei*  forettt,  vide  and  fnr, 
Thongb  He»p«r  relgnf,  ^et  tbinti  the  Morning. 

star  ; 
Truth  gtldi  the  margin  of  thy  InUnd  »eaa, 
Wboie  white  waves  ripple  with  the  forrtt  hr^eie ; 
And  spread!  her  rrd'Crott  banner  wide  unfurl*d 
O'er  every  section  of  thy  syWan  world. 
Where  wide  Ontario  rolls  a  world  of  waves  ; 
Where  fair  Ohio,  half  an  empire  laves ; 
Where  hisrh  the  Alleganny  mountains  frown. 
Or  deep  Missouri  rolls  his  waters  brown  ; 
Fairtriith  is  borne  along  with  every  gale,  ^ 

The  woodlands  echo  with  Redemption's  tale. 
Where  once  tbe  war-whoop  fell,  In  sounds  of  fear. 
Like  pasKlng  death-bell  to  a  culprit's  ear  ; 
Where  (ate  IropeU'd  tbe  deadly  tomahawk. 
And  rival  chiers  by  belts  of  trampum  talk ; 
The  woods  are  elear'd,  the  demon  discord  fled. 
Towns  spot  tbe  forest,  churches  lift  their  head. 
'*  Where  wild  Oswego  pours  her  swamps  around, 
Where  Niagara  stuns  with  thundering  sound,*' 
Or  further  west,  where  rolls  the  tide  of  man 
Along  the  pine*crown*d  shores  of  Michigan  ; 
Truth  follons  culture  o*er  the  vast  extent, 
And  builds  an  altar  where  he  spreads  a  tent ; 
And  while  he  felis  tbe  wood,  and  clears  the  soil. 
Renews  the  heart,  and  cheers  him  with  her  smile. 
For  this,  like  vernal  dew  or  snmmer  showers. 
O'er  nil  the  Continent  the  Spirit  pours ; 
And  n-ide  and  far,  each  pastor  spreads  his  line. 
To  make  new  channels  for  the  stream  divine. 
So  wide  the  field, so  vast  the  moral  need. 
Admits  no  idler  to  dispense  the  seed. 
All  at  it,  always  at  it,  enterprlie 
Is  here  the  ruling  mark  of  fool  and  wise. 
Hence  where  the  axe  has  cat  the  forest  down. 
And  shap'd  the  wilderness  into  a  town  ; 
Within  tnose  avenues  lo  lately  trod, 
Crowds  bend  the  knee,  and  tiaste  to  worship  God. 
See  spreading  seal  a  wider  compass  fetch. 
And  still  the  line  of  active  labour  stretch 
To  regions  far  beyond,  that  ask  a  name. 
And  newly  peopled  towns  unknown  to  fame. 
fii  these  shall  nurseries  of  truth  abound. 
To  spread  the  written  word,  or  joyful  sound. 
Here    may   new  Wesleys   and  new    WhitHelds 

spring. 
New  Baxters  write,  and  tuneful  Cowpers  sing. 
Along  these  woods,  at  no  far  distant  dav, 
The  light  of  life  may  shed  bis  holiest  ray : 
And  here,  when  truth  has  left  ourea»tern  skic^, 
(Which  Ood  forbid)  the  Morning-star  may  rise. 
Some  say  (O  may  they  prophesy  In  vain,) 
That  piety  will  cross  the  western  main, 
And  far  Columbia  steal  tbe  holy  gem, 
That  shines  so  bright  in  Britain*s  diadem. 
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TbRt  iearoinf ,  laxorr,  r«flnraient.  gold. 
Will  sweep  all  piety  rroro  BngUod'*  (<)lil« 
And  write  ft  Telct  on  tlie  church  of  God, 
A  roontl,  deaoUtinf  fehabod. 

'Tit  false  ;wbywriU  the  Cbarcb-ln.BiiglaiMl's 
doom. 
That  truth  may  In  yon  western  forests  bloom  ? 
Is  nooirht  In  Britain  sound,  in  Britain  right. 
Because  Columbia  has  seen  the  light? 
Ah,  no  ;  whatever  Master  IrTMfr  say. 
White  half  a  mUnon  Christians  daily  pra%'. 
While  twice  three  thousand  ministers  proclaim 
The  Lamb  of  God,  and  glory  in  hU  name, 
While  from  these  shores,  bibles  and  missions  fly. 
And  holy  men  the  work  of  mercy  ply. 
The  glory  in  our  midst  shall  shine  as  clear. 
And  on  that  glory  a  defence  appear. 

Ask  we  the  reason  why  In  western  skies. 
Till  late  obseur*d.  such  recent  lustre  rise? 
Aok  we  the  rea*on,  why  of  late,  and  now, 
JehoTah  shoald  to  them  his  heavens  bow? 
And  make  the  present  time  their  joyful  hour, 
A  day  of  lustre,  gladness,  lore,  and  power  : 
Whv,  in  her  svlvan  bo\»  er  tlie  word  prevails, 
Gladdening  her  pine>clad  bills  and  peopled  dales  ? 
Whv  on  each  settlement  the  Spirit  blows, 
And  makes  the  wild  wood  blossom  as  the  rose? 
TIs  prayer,  that  sends  Its  fragrance  np  to  heaven  ; 
'Tie  praver,  that  spreads  the  all. pervading  leaven. 
The  Indian's  fri^rraiit,the  profe»sor's  chair. 
Are  altars  hallow'd  and  emhalm'd  by  prayer. 
Beek  we  another  reason,  but  I  fear 
To  trust  myself,  and  will  be  silent  here. 

Free  is  religion  as  the  mountain  roe. 
Free  as  the  gales  that  o'er  her  forests  blow. 
Beneath  his  vine  and  flg-tree  each  may  sit. 
And  shape  his  creed  by  what  apostles  writ. 
Her  pastors  split  not  on  our  golden  rocks. 
Rich  only  in  the  reverence  of  their  flocks. 
No  hunting,  dancing  parson  wears  the  cloth. 
No  drone  bred  up  in  luxury  and  slotli  : 
Her  shepherds  are  protectors  of  the  fold, 
On  nobler  principles  than  sordid  gold  ; 
None  in  her  senates  e'er  a  bishop  saw. 
Or  rector  from  the  bench  dispensing  law. 
No  sqnire  and  parson  dare  the  village  ban. 
Or  trample  on  the  rights  of  free-boru  man. 
All,  all,  have  liberty  to  praise  or  pray. 
As  loVe  constrains,  and  troth  directs  the  way. 
All  woridiip  Ood,  and  bow  to  bim  alone. 
And  truth  and  freedom  have  one  common  throne. 

Joshua  Marsu£K. 


ON    READING.— NO.  Viri. 
(Continued  from  col.  632) 

Controversy  is  thus  defined  by  Dr.  John- 
son :  "  Dispute ;  debate  ;  agitation  of 
contrary  opinions — a  dispute  is  commonly 
oral,  but  a  controversy  in  writing."  He 
has  two  quotations  which  illustrate  his 
definition :  viz.  **  Without  coniroversyf 
great  is  the  mystery  of  godliness/'  from 
1st  Timothy;  and  from  Denham, 

'*  Wild  controvfrsy  then,  which  long  had  slept. 
Into  the  press  from  ruined  cloisters  leapt.** 

Tliese  three  things,  therefore,  are  included 
in  controversy — dispute,  debate,  and  agita- 
tion; and  two  things  flow  out  of  it,  viz. 
the  clearing  up  of  mysteries  on  the  one 
hand,  and  wildness  and  fury  on  the  other. 
A  more  apt  illustration  of  this  subject,  I  con- 
ceive, could  not  have  been  well  imagined. 
But  St.  Paul  certainly  meant  to  convey  tlie 
idea  of  assurance  to  Timothy— "  Without 
doubt^  or  it  is  beyond  dispute,  that  the  xnys- 


tety  of  godlioesi  is  great,"  rnoit  be  one 
at  least  of  his  doctrines ;  and  the  clearing  up 
of  mysteries  more  frequently  flows  out  of  a 
series  of  reasoning  than  from  the  isBueofa 
controversy. 

Controversy  is  a  field  on  which  few  men 
can  tilt  against  opponents  with  equanimity ; 
more  or  less  of  morose  expremon,  from 
angry  feeling,  is  too  frequently  generated  by 
the  collision  of  two  powerful  champions,  as 
fire  is  gendered  by  the  strokes  of  flint  on 
steel ;  and  then,  instead  of  cool  and  scien- 
tific fencing,  each  ialls  to,  hacking  and 
hewing  like  the  fiibulous  giants  of  antiquity. 
Amidst  this  uproar,  serenity  vanishes,  bm 
without  serenity  what  is  any  man ;  whether 
a  champion  in  the  field  or  in  the  closet^ 
the  coucher  of  a  lance,  the  wielder  of  t 
sword,  or  of  a  grey-goose  qoill  ?  If  a  man 
loses  the  command  of  his  temper,  he  kws 
himself,  for  what  is  any  man  while  a  prey  to 
fury  ?  Without  serenity  of  mind,  who  can 
hold  fast  truth  ?  And  who  that  lets  troth 
go,  can  dress  up  a  perfect  image,  so  like  to 
the  original,  that  the  one  cannot  be  known 
from  the  other? 

Amidftt  all  the  caterers  for  public  taste,  (he 
d  ishes*brought  out  by  controTersalisti  are  sea- 
soned the  highest,  they  are  seldom  either  palat- 
able or  nutritious  to  heaven-bound  pilgrims. 
Tliese  way&ring  men  rarefy  paitake  of  this 
repast,  and,  when  they  do,  it  is  maringly; 
for  this  hash  is  generally  prepared  up  to  a 
fiery  heat,  wliich,  while  it  bums  the  palate, 
is  deleterious  to  the  whole  man.  It  is  too 
true,  that  men  denominated  pious  hare 
indulged  both  in  catering  for  others  and 
devouring  for  themselves,  on  this  table  of 
fire;  and  wild  controversy  has  frequently 
crowned  their  heads  with  siiakes,  and  armed 
their  hands  with  torches,  to  hiss  at  and  to 
burn  up  even  the  lambs  of  their  own  fk)cks : 
but  these  are  circumstances  to  be  mourned, 
rather  than  to  be  imitated  by  the  (me 
Christian. 

That  the  press  teems  with  controversy 
even  to  the  present  hour,  and  tliat  thousands 
of  pages  are  reprinted  which  had  far  better 
have  slumbered  in  oblivion,  than  thus  **  from 
ink-balls  wildly  leapt,"  is  too  tnie;  but 
men  who  have  a  business  to  puisue  wiA 
follow  it,  whether  good  or  evil  to  the  great 
family  of  mankind  flows  out  of  their  exer- 
tions; by  fheir  trades  they  live,  and  by 
them  they  will  live,  if  half  the  worid  thereby 
perish  around  them.  Dispute,  deba(«| 
and  agitation  I  sorry  food  for  devotional 
feeling ;  and  who  could  suppose  that  any 
man,  or  any  number  of  men,  would  turn 
away  from  the  feast  of  fiat 
in  tlie  gospel,  for  this  farrago  ? 

Acrimony^    vindictive   expression, 
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inptkienoe  of  contradictioQ,  mark  molti- 
tadei  of  controrersiaUsto ;  and  with  these 
the  manner  is  moie  reprehensible  than  the 
natter  of  their  themes.  With  other  coarse 
epithets,  Uiey  call  their  opponents  ^  fools ;" 
thus  leaving  the  matter  of  their  controversy, 
and  fiedling  upon  the  man  with  whom  they 
Hagewar.  To  call  an  opponent  ^'fool, 
if  never  wise,  because,  in  all  nablic  contro- 
reiiies,  the  readers  being  judges^  ought  to 
pronounce  the  sentence,  and  they  will  do 
diisy  whether  you  do  or  not.  If  you  call  a 
man  fool,  while  the  public  pronounces  him 
wise,  dien  yonr  follv  is  appsient  to  all ;  and 
if  the  public  accord  with  your  views,  they 
wifl  say,  why  do  you  seriously  occupy  your- 
self in  afgament  against  a  man  whom  you 
pionoance  to  be  a  fool?  Suppose  you 
conquer  this  fool,  of  what  value  is  the  faded 
laorel  with  which  your  brow  is  crowned? 
You  have  overcome  a  fool  in  argument  1 
But  snppose  for  a  moment  the  worst,  viz. 
the  public  decide  that  he  has  overcome 
you ;  what  a  stigma  rests  upon  you—This 
man  was  overcome  by  a  foot — a  fool  of  his 
own  naming;  out  of  his  own  mouth  he 
stands  oondemned  to  nothingness.  Common 
pnidenoe  dictates  to  men,  that  it  is  more 
noble  to  subdue  the  mighty,  or  to  fall 
beneath  their  prowess,  than  to  overcome  or 
fall  befoie  the  vulgar;  if  a  man,  therefore, 
is  destitate  of  that  courtesy  which  would 
lead  him  to  treat  all  men  witli  respect  and 
kindness,  common  prudence  would  suggest, 
**  Honour  the  hero  with  whomyou  combat, 
then  will  more  gloiy  be  won,  or  less  at  least 
be  lost,  whenever  the  judges  award  the 
pnie.* 

Review  the  volumes  of  controversy  be- 
neath which  many  extensive  ranges  of  thick- 
set shelves  both  bend  and  groan.  What 
do  these  contain  ?  Mementos  of  the  snarl- 
ing hyena?  of  the  growling  tiger?  of 
the  roaring  lion?  of  the  mountain  tempest? 
of  the  ocean  storm  ?  Alas,  strifes  more 
fell  than  these,  more  6aal  in  their  catastro- 
phes, more- awful  in  their  end,  occupy  the 
bulk  of  these  ponderous  annals  of  the  com- 
baU  of  the  dead.  These  are  the  accumulated 
mass  of  aoimony — the  expression  of  vin- 
dictive feeling,  generated  in  an  immortal 
spirit  against  an  immortal  spirit,  and  the 
letoit  of  that  immortal  spirit  to  its  fellow ; 
bodi  haughtily  arrogating  to  themselves 
iiifeUibilit^,  and  each  hurling  each  headlong 
to  pcfdition.  Alas,  for  these  1  Perhaps 
the  idea  never  entered  into  their  thoughls, 
that  both  might  be  wrong.  Both  wrong  1 
Impossible !  There  are  only  two  sides  of 
any  question ;  and  if  both  sides  are  taken, 
one  of  them  must  be  right.  Is  this  true  ? 
It  appfoaclies  the  tmdi,  that  there  are  only 
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two  sides  of  a  thin  sheet  of  paper,  because 
the  edges  thereof  assimilate  to  a  Ime,  which 
Yff  common  courtesy  is  said  to  poneai  no 
breadth ;  but  whatever  is  viewed  as  a  solid, 
possesses  more  sides  than  two.  A  trian- 
gular beam  has  three  sides,  a  square  one 
four,  an  octagon  eight,  and  so  on  of  other 
solids.  If  a  matter  aivoed  upon  is  solid,  it 
has  therefore  more  sides  than  two — it  may 
have  many;  and  we  frequently  see  two 
doughty  champions  slashing  and  hacking 
each  other  with  might  and  main,  without 
touching  the  solid  matter  of  the  argument 
at  all.  All  their  fury  is  surface  flash— 
eitension  from  sheet  to  slieet^a  mere 
paper  war.  Both  of  them  may  be,  and 
often  are,  actually  wrong;  and  while,  with 
assumed  complacency,  each  crowns  his 
own  brows  with  laurels,  the  judges,  with 
contemptuous  smiles,  brushing  away  the 
oflensive  dust  which  these  boisterous  cham- 
pions had  raised  around  them,  may 
pronounce  the  sentence  which  consigns 
them  and  their  works  to  utter  oblivion. 

What  can  a  man  expect  from  reading 
such  works  as  these?  Expect!  To  be 
made  a  complete  disputant,  to  be  sure — a 
captain  Bobadil,  reaay  to  cry  out  on  all 
occasions,  Shew  me  my  man,  and  I  will 
fight  him  1  That  this  spirit  of  religious 
chivalry  does  enter  and  possess  the  man, 
while  it  is  deeply  to  be  lamented,  is  too 
evident  from  day  to  day ;  and  woe  to  him 
whose  pursuits  in  life  associate  him  with, 
or  expose  him  to,  the  attacks  of  such  a  per- 
son. We  frequently  meet  with  men  of  this 
stamp-— men  who  lay  the  foundation  of  a 
dispute  almost  the  moment  they  enter  into 
convenation ;  they  make  up  matter  for  an 
argument  out  of  every  subject  on  which 
you  enter,  and  take  either  side  with  equal 
facility;  nor  can  you  tum,  however  dex- 
terous you  may  be  at  the  management  of  a 
conversation,  to  any  point  of  the  compass, 
but  there  they  are,  armed  at  all  points, 
ready  to  thrust  or  parry  with  acrimonious 
zeal.—Wliat  havoc  such  a  disposition 
makes  with  devotional  feeling  I  Where, 
alas,  is  that  meek  and  quiet  spirit,  which  is 
in  the  sight  of  God  of  great  price  ?  It  lies 
a  bleeding  sacrifice  on  the  shrine  of  ambi- 
tion, instead  of  ornamenting  the  brow  of 
a  pious  youth,  who,  become  a  bravado, 
casting  fire-brands,  arrows,  and  death,  cries, 
Am  not  I  in  sport  ? 

It  is  true,  mild  controversy  may  be,  and 
sometimes  is,  of  use ;  because  the  acumen 
of  research,  which  arises  out  of  a  zealous 
contention  for  the  truth,  mav,  and  occa- 
sionally does,  elicit  truth — draw  her  forth 
from  behind  the  veil,  and  eiehibit  her  to 
public  view ;  on  these  occasion,  this  virgin 
2  Y 
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•bines  forth  in  fill  ber  loveliness,  and  happy 
it  the  roan  who  has  (he  genial  spirit  thus  to 
exhibit  her  dignity.  It  must  be  in  the  spirit 
of  tnitby  and  in  the  spirit  of  truth  alone, 
that  he  essays  this  arduous  enterprise^  else 
he  will  infallibly  fail :  for  this  virgin  is  so 
modest  and  reserved,  that>he  shrinks  back, 
and  refuses  to  trust  herself  for  a  moment 
with  any  being  who  bears  the  least  mark  of 
the  bmvado  upon  his  countenance.  Pious 
seeming  will  not  do  here,  for  no  mask  can 
be  fittad  to  a  countenance  so  exactly  as  to 
deceive  truth.  Ttiere  is  a  beam  of  light  in 
the  eye  of  truth,  which,  amidst  all  its  loveli- 
aessy  pierces  to  the  very  soul  of  the  man 
who  is  observed,  and  fiaiils  not  to  descry  the 
very  form  and  fashion  of  his  heart,  while  it 
is  altogether  different  from  his  head ;  for  the 
heart  frequently  has  nothing  to  do  with  a 
oontroversy ;  it  is  often  the  head,  and  the  head 
alone,  that  meddles  in  these  matters;  and  it 
much  more  generally  depends  upon  dei- 
lerous  hits  than  solid  arguments,  for  victory. 

A  spirit  of  contention  is  opposed  to  a 
spirit  of  conciliation  ;  a  spirit  of  strife  to  a 
spirit  of  love ;  and  the  fervour  of  contro* 
versy  to  that  spirit  which  bums  for  the 
salvation  of  a  world  dead  in  trespasses  and 
sin«  We  odeia  argue  men  into  wrath,  but 
seldom  into  penitence;  we  frequently  pro- 
voke them  to  resentment,  but  rarely  melt 
Ihem  into  love ;  and  a  spirit  of  aggressive 
pedantry  is  more  hugely  diffused  hereby, 
than  that  yearning  of  the  bowels  towards 
the  children  of  disobedience,  which  mourns 
pver  their  oomiptions,  and  pours  balm  into 
the  wounds  which  sin  has  made.  Of  contro- 
versy, a  taste  is  enough;  to  feast  thereon  is 
(o  surfeit  the  constitution  and  vitiate  the 
(unctions  of  vitality;  for  a  life  hid  with 
Christ  in  God  cannot  endure  the  atmosphere 
of  controvefsy.  If  we  would  be  useful,  we 
must  learn  to  bear  and  forbear  each  otlier 
in  love ;  to  receive  him  that  is  weak  in  the 
6uth,  not  to  doubtful  disputations,  not  to  judg- 
ment for  non-essential  variations  from  our 
creed,  but  to  holy  communion ;  for  every 
one  of  us  must  give  an  account  of  himself 
unto  God.  Let  us,  therefore,  follow  after 
the  things  which  nui^e  for  peace,  and  things 
wherewith  one  may  edify  another. 

I  recollect,  many  years  ago,  on  looking 
upon  a  huge  mass  of  controversial  pam- 
phlets, which,  having  accumulated  from 
time  to  time,  had  progressively  outgrown 
the  string  around  tliem  to  such  a  degree, 
that  this  cord  at  length,  by  successive  knots, 
was  of  three  several  kinds.  It  contained  a 
label,  whereon  was  written  in  large  charac- 
ters, "  Ilell  1"  The  great  abyss  might  b^ 
shadowed  out  by. this  mass  of  confused 
matter  in  the  labeUer*s  mind ;  and  the  im-  I 
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pious  snirils  which  are  congregated  theseiD, 
might  be  portrayed  in  miniatnrp  by  the 
furies  which  animated  the  mass,  and  geot 
forth  a  kindred  feeling  to  their  readers :  and 
who  can  s^y  there  vras  ootlung  appropriate 
in  the  thought?  Deeply  impceKed  with 
the  idea,  the  circumstance  is  new  to  me) 
even  to  this  day. 

Many  a  pious  youth  has  lost  the  simpli- 
city of  his  first  love  to  God,  and  made  partial, 
yea,  total  shipwreck  of  feith  and  of  a  good 
conscience,  oy  ioadvertently  engaging  in 
controversy ;  first  with  a  good  ii^teotioo— 
that  of  winning  aoob  to  the  tnilfa;  but 
secondly,  from  'pride ;  victoiy  afW  victoi^ 
having  elevated  bis  naind  beyond  the  lowly 
standard  of  the  gospd,  and  led  him  forward 
to  pre*eminence  m  his  newconaenoos; 
whereas,  in  his  former  stale,  his  humility 
confined  him  lo  a  nanow  sphere  of  action. 
He  gained  gfory,  the  glory  of  n«n,  but  he 
lost  the  approbation  of  God.  Tbequestioo 
of  our  Lonl  is  most  important  hem :  '^  What 
is  a  man  profited,  if  he  aball  gain  the  ^bole 
world,  and  lose  his  own  soul  ?  or  what  shall 
a  man  give  in  exchange  for  his  soul  ?  For 
the  Son  of  man  shall  come  in  the  gloiy  of 
His  Father,  with  His  Angels,  and  then  siiall 
He  reward  every  man  according  to  his 
works.''  Matt.  xvi.  26.  But  here  is  a  man 
who,  far  from  gaining  the  whole  world, 
gains  only  the  empty  applause  of  a  few 
individuals ;  yet  for  this  he  barters  bis  soul : 
for  becoming  vain  thereby,  and  infialed  with 
pride,  be  forgets  '<  the  rock  whence  be  was 
hewn,  and  tte  hole  of  the  pit  whence  be 
was  digged,''  neglects  humble  and  ardent 
prayer,  is  home  away  by  the  flood  of  comip- 
taon,  until  he  even  becomes  ''  blind,  and 
cannot  see  afer  off,  and  hath  forgotten  that 
he  was  purged  from  his  old  sins."  What 
an  awful  preparation  is  this  etersi^  I 

O  then,  while  we  '<  contend  earnestly  for 
the  feith  which  was  once  delivered  to  the 
saints,''  let  us  avoid  contentions,  b^cauae 
"they  are  unprofitable  and  vain,"  let  as  le- 
member,  "  The  servant  of  the  Lord  must 
not  strive,  but  be  gentle  unto  all  men,  apt 
to  teach,  patient;  in  meekness  instnictiog 
those  that  oppose  themselves;  if  Godpef- 
adventure  wiU  give  them  repentance  u>  the 
acknowledging  of  the  truth;  and  that  they 
may  recover  themselves  out  of  the  snare  of 
the  devil,  who  are  taken  captive  by  him  at 
his  will." 

{To  h4  continutd,) 


HINTS  TO  YOUKG  TRADESMEN. 

A  YOUNG  man,  of  good  character,  >^P 
in  business  with  a  moderate  capital,  and  a 
good  deal  of  credit ;  and  soon  after  marries 
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a  yovng  wvmumi,  with  whom  he  gets  a  litlie 
vady  moDey,  and  good  expectations  on  the 
death  of  ft  fiUher^^otheryiBicleyqr  aunt.  In 
two  or  three  yean  be  &k3s  that  his  businefli 
iacrauesj  \nX  his  own  health  or  bis  wife's 
makes  it  neceasaiy  for  him  to  take  lodgings 
io  the  comitiy.  Lodgings  aie  soon  found 
to  be  inoonyeaienty  and  for  a  ^ry  smaU 
additkRHd  expense  he  might  have  a  snug 
litile  ooHBge  of  his  own.  A  cottage  is 
Ilka,  repured,  ne^modelledy  and  for* 
nished.  Here  he  roends  bis  Sundays,  and 
frequeufly  takes  a  friend  or  two  with  him 
jsstlo  eat  a  bit  ei  btead  and  cheese,  and  to 
see  how  comfortably  he  is  situated  iii  the 
emaSij,  Vi^^  of  this  description  are 
not  in|gin|^^>ne  is  invited  because  he  is 
a  codne^Rolher  because  he  may  assist 
hhain  his  business,  a  third  because  he  is  a 
relatise  of  himself  or  his  wife,  a  fourth  be- 
cause he  is  an  oM  acquaintance,  and  a  fifth 
tieeanse  he  is  veiy  entertaimng;  .besides 
many  who  caH  aoadentally,  and  are  pre* 
vailed  od^  stay  to  dinner. 

He  now  keeps  his  horse  for  the  sake  of 
exercise,  but  as  this  is  a  solitary  kind  of 
pleasme,  which  his  wife  cannot  share,  and 
as  the  enwDse  of  a  gig  can  be  but  tnfling 
where  a  horse  is  already  kept,  a  gig  is  pur- 
chased, in  which  he  takes  out  his  wire  or 
fak  child  as  often  as  his  business  will  per- 
miL  After  all,  driving  a  gig  is  but 
indifierent  amusement;  his  wife  too  Is 
timoiDtts,  and  ever  since  she  heard  of  Mrs. 
Threadneedle's  accideDt  by  tbe  stumUing 
of  her  horse,  she  is  resolved  to  endanger 
her  life  no  more ;  hesides^  the  expense  of 
a  horse  and  gig,  vrith  wlut  is  occasionally 
spent  in  0Qacb4ure,  feUs  so  little  short  of 
what  his  friend  Mr.  Harness  asks  for  a 
chaise^  that  it  would  be  ridiculous  no^  to 
accept  of  an  offer  that  nevor  may  be  made 
him  ag^ta«  The  chaise  is  agreed  for,  and 
it  is'soon  found  diat  the  country  oottage 
is  too  small  for  so  large  a  femily.  There  is 
a  dnrmSog  boose,  with  a  garden,  and  two 
or  three  acres  of  land,  rather  ferther  from 
town,  but  delightfully  situated,  the  unex* 
pired' lease  of  whidi  might  be  had  a  great 
oaigaiQ.  The  premises,  to  be  sure,  are 
somiewfaat  more  extensive  than  he  should 
want,  but  the  bouse  is  nearly  new,  and  fur 
a  moderate  expense  might  be  put  into  most 
exeelleDt  repair.  By  his  wife^s  desire,  and 
his  own  inclhiation,  hither  he  removes, 
hires  a  gardener,  being  fond  of  botamy,  and 
supplies  his  own  table  with  every  thing  in 
season,  for  fittle  more  than  double  the  modey 
the  same  description  of  articles  would  cost 
if  he  vrent  to  maricet  for  them. 

Every  thing  about  him  now  seems  com- 
fortable ;  but  his  friend  Harness  docs  not 


treat  him  so  well  as  he  expected.  His 
horses  are  often  ill-matched,  and  tbe  coach- 
man sometimes  even  peremptorily  refuses 
to  drive  them  a  few  miles  quicker  than 
usual,  ^because  he's  answerable  to  master 
for  the  poor  beasts.''  It  is  true  his  expen- 
ses are  as  much  as  he  can  afford,  but  having 
coach-house  and  stables  of  his  own,  with 
two  or  three  acres  of  excellent  grass,  he 
might  certainly  keep  his  own  coach  and 
hones  for  less  money  than  he  pays  to  Har- 
ness. A  rich  relation  of  his  wife  too  is 
dying,  and  has  often  promised  to  leave  her 
som^ine  handsome.  The  chaise  is  dts^ 
charged,  he  keeps  his  own  carriage,  the  boy 
that  used  to  clean  the  knives  waits  at  laUe^ 
and  looks  after  the  horse,  becomes  a  smart 
footman  with  a  handsome  livery,  and  his 
ymfe  is  now  able  to  pay  and  receive  many 
more  visits  than  she  could  beftxe.  Yet  he 
ftnds  by  experience  that  an  airing  in  a  car- 
riage is  but  a  bad  substitute  for  a  ride  on 
honeback,  as  for  as  regards  exereise ;  he  must 
therefore  have  a  saddle-horse,  and  subscribes 
to  a  neighbouring  hunt  for  his  own  pleasure, 
and  to  tbe  nearest  assemblies,  for  the  sake 
of  his  wife. 

During  all  this  progress^  his  bushiesB  has 
not  been  neglected,  but  his  capital,  origi* 
nally  sniall,  has  never  been  augmented. 
His  wife's  rich  relations  die  one  after  an- 
other, and  remember  her  only  bv  trifting 
legacies ;  his  expenses  are  evidently  greater 
than  his  income,  and  in  a  very  few  years, 
with  the  best  intentions  in  the  worid,  and 
wanting  no  good  quality  but  foresight  to 
avoid,  or  resolution  to  retrench  expenses 
which  his  business  cannot  support,  his 
oountiy-house  and  equipage,  assisted  by  the 
many  good  ftiends  who  almost  constantly 
dined  with  him,  drive  him  feiriy  into  the 
gazette.  The  countrv-house  is  let,  the  equi*- 
page  is  sold,  his  friends  shrug  up  their 
sh^lders,  inquire  ^for  how  much  has  he 
feiledf  wonder  it  was  not  tot  more;  say  he 
vras  a  good  creature,  and  an  honest  creature,, 
but  they  always  thou^t  it  would  oome  to 
this ;  pity  him  from  their  souls,  hope  his 
creditors  wiH  be  fevoureble  to  him,  and  ge^ 
to  And  dinners  dsewhere. 


KOTES  ON  SIB.  H.  DAVt's  SIXTH  LECTURE, 
IN  THE  PBESENCE  OF  THE  DUKE  AND 
DUCBESS  OF  BICBMOND,  DUBLIN,  1810. 

(Galvanic  troughs,  contoiining  1040 
double  plates  of  zinc  and  copper,  highly 
charged  with  muriatic  acid,  diluted  :)-— 

Platina  was  fused  by  the  stream  of  elec* 
trie  fire,  at  an  inch  distant  from  tlie  point  of 
contact ;  which  is  not  to  ^be  done  by  the 
Gonoentcation  of  tbe  sdlar  rays. 
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.  An. experiment  never  made  befor^,  wi» 
exhibited :  Kold,  silver,  and  copper  wew 
burned  first  in  the  atmospheric  air^  and  then 
in  vacuo.  They  were  found  in  vacuo  to 
produce  the  same  brilliant  light  as  m  the 
air;  but  instead  of  little  explosions,  apd 
being  dissipated  into  oxygen,  as  occuis  in 
common  air,  the  metals  were  melted  only, 
and  kept  in  fusion  until  the  connexion  of 
the  electricity  ceased,  and  the  air  was  ad- 
mitted. Hence  an  indestructible  metallic 
illumination  I 

The  lecturer,  by  contacts  of  charcoal  in 
the  points  of  wires,  shewed  three  lights  in 
the  gall^  the  moment  he  made  the  contact 
below. 

An  iron  wire  in  sulphuric  acid  produced 
sparks  from  the  surface  of  the  acio,  as  if  it 
was  a  mass  of  metal ;  thus  proving  how 
nearly  that  add  is  to  be  a  perfect  conductor. 
Spirits  of  turpentine  proauced  no  such  ap- 
pearance, but  on  contact  with  another  wire 
and  charooal  burned  with  a  grass-green 
light,  which  decomposed  the  turpentine ;  at 
every  ebullition  an  elastic  vapour  escaped. 
Alcohol,  which  is  ahnost  as  great  a  non-con? 
ductor,  afforded  a  beautiful  light  on  the 
contact  of  the  wires.  Finally,  a  piece  of 
iron  in,  oxygen  gas  appeared  like  a  tountain 
of  vivid  liglU:  the  effect  was  heightened 
by  the  influx  of  electric  fire;  by  wires,  the 
water  rises  as  the  gas  is  absorbed  by  the 
iron.  A  sheet  of  paper,  covered  with  tin- 
foil and  zinc-leaf,  when  damp,  gives  an 
electrive  impulse  to  leaf  gold. 

Sketch  of  the  Progreu  ofEiectricUy. 

The  ancients  knew  two  electric  bodies; 
amber,  and  the  fish  electra.  The  first 
shock  of  a  machine,  which  was  conducted 
by  holding  a  nail  in  fire,  veas  so  exaggerated 
by  the  surprise  of  its  discoverer,  tfaAt  be 
declaved  he  vrould  not  take  another  shock 
for  the  crown  of  France.  Physicians  as- 
serted that  a  medicine  put  into  the  electric 
wheel  would  communicate  its  effects  in  the 
shock  I  The  first  cylinder  vras  a  bottle  of 
water—the  exaggerations  at  first  were  not 
so  gross  as  the  late  imposition  of  metallic 
tractors,  which  were  composed  of  brass  and 
iron,  the  most  unsuitable  for  galvanic  effect. 

In  the  last  century,  itinerants  carried 
small  electric  machines  about  the  country, 
and  many  people  gave  money  for  expe- 
riencing this  new  and  disagreeable  sensation. 

Gilbert  asserted  magnetic  power  to  be  the 
mover  of  the  planets,  and  was  unjustly  con- 
demned by  the  great  chancellor.  TheLecturer 
defended  Gilbert,  with  strictures  on  some  of 
his  errors.  He  described  Bacon  as  the  light 
of  the  sun  obscuring  the  light  of  the  stsni.    . 

Philosophy  was  theologized  by    Flalo^ 
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made  lopcal  by  Aristotle,  and  geometrical 
by  Proclus.  Thus  all  great  men  are  indioed 
to  bend  geoeial  scieooa  to  tbeir  particular 
study. 

Volta  has  die  menX  of  delfterale  soien- 
tific  invention,  in  the  briUianoe  of  which, 
the  original  accidental  diacoivafy  by  Galvaoi 
is  lost.    England  has  done  more  thsm  all 
the  continent  in  dectricity ;   it  was  whea 
science  flourished  in  the  age  of  Loid  Vera- 
lam  that  the  attempt  of  Spain  at  imivensl 
domipion  in  the  cooqueet  of  England  was 
defeated;    it  was  in  the  age  of  Newton, 
Locke,  and  Boyle,  that  vEoglaod  was  as 
great   in  arms  as  in  sGJgnoe;  the  present 
era  is  no  less  glorious,  a|p|«ie  may  expect 
the  same  results.       Politm^stang^  is 
never  found  in  a  ooantiy  xRbuflKf  the 
intellect   that   is   favourable    to.  sdenos. 
Where  philosophy  grows  feeUy  as  an  exotic, 
it  is  much  to  be  feared  that  that  eoonliy 
is  in  its  wane ;  where  it  flourisbes  io  ibe 
open  native  air,  it  is  never  unaccompanied 
by   patriotic  heroism.     When  we  see  the 
roee-^ree  b^d,  we  may  conclude  the  oak  is 
also  pultittg  forth  its  leaves;  and  at  this 
day,  when  another  attempt  is  making  on 
the  continent  for  univenei  dominiott,  the 
British  conquests  in  sctenoe  are  haibingas 
of  her  victories  over  the  enemies  of  freedom 
and  political  wisdom.     Pncticil   sdeoce 
leads  all  true  philosophers  to  see  their  de- 
pendence upon  a  Power  which  they  cannot 
Qomprehena,  and  this  leads  to  ^otioo. 
Then  alone    science  is  pure^  because  it 
springs  from  a  pure  source. 

MTSTXBIOUS   8TOET.* 

The  following  extraordinary  narrative  ap- 
pears too  horrible  to  be  credited,  yet  too 
weU  attested  to  be  disbelieved.  It  has 
been  several  times  published ;  hot  the  atro- 
city of  its  character  will  always  preserve  its 
interest  from  being  injured  by  repctitioD.— 
To  many  of  our  readers  it  vrill  be  new ;  and 
others,  we  presume,  will  tolerate  the  inser- 
tion for  their  sakes.  It  vras  first  related  \3i^ 
General  Hulon,t  in  the  winter  of  1816-17, 
one  evening  at  Sir  Sidney  Smith's,  in  Pins. 
The  General  stated  that  he  had  it  /R>n 
Marshal  Junot,  Duke  of  Abrantes,  who 
was  governor  of  Paris  at  the  time  it  hafh 
pened,  and  must,  therefore,  necessarily 
nave  been  well  acquainted  with  all  the 
circumstances  attending  it. 

In  the  year  1805,  as  a  poor  mason  wai 

•  The  principal  f«ataret  oflhit  tinfttUr  ^ 
were  dramatised,  with  frood  effect,  aboat  (""''^ 
months  aro.  at  one  of  the  minor  tbeatrei.nn''" 
the  title  of  •«  The  Maaon  of  Buda  :**  hot  the  NdM 
and  the  catastrophe  were  entirely  rhanged. 

f  General  Hulon  U  brother  of  Mad«ine  Bfortaa* 
widow  of  the  Geanral  of  that  name. 
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idumiif^  cnft  cnremhi^  from  his  daily  !&• 
boon,  he  vas  met  m  an  obscure  street  in 
Mb  hy  a  weU-dressed  roan,  whose  face 
Jk  never  lenKmbered  to  have  seen  before, 
tat  ufao  stopped  bim,  and  inqnired  to 
vtait  trade  he  belonged.  On  being  an- 
swered dwt  be  was  a  mason,  the  man  said, 
that  if  be  wonld  wall  up  a  certatfl  niche 
vinch  would  be*  shewn  to  him,  he  should 
icceive  as  bis  reward  fifty  louis  d'ors.  The 
itnnger  added,  that  he  muai  submit  to  have 
hii  eyes  eovered,'  and  to  be  cairied  in  that 
slate  for  a  considerable  distance.  To  all 
tUs  tiie  raasoo  %eadily  consented,  partly 
fion  curiosity,  aad  partly  from  the  great- 
iK9i  ef  the  rife#i  ofiered  to  him  for  so 
iiiGODBJdeiah|Mi  work.  The  stranger  im- 
medknly  pBced  a  bandage  over  his  eyes, 
and  haTia^  led  him  by  the  hand  for  a  few 
paces,  th^  came  to  the  spot  where  a  car- 
riage waited  for  them,  into  which  they  both 
goty  and  it  drove  rapidly  off.  They  soon 
got  ooi  of  Paris ;  at  least  so  the  mason  con- 
jectured, from  the  noise  of  the  wheels  going 
over  the  stones  having  ceased.  After  hav. 
ing  proceeded  thus  for  about  tw6  hours,  the 
fanhDg  of  the  stones  returned,  and  they 
seemed  to  the  mason  to  have  entered  ao- 
odter  town ;  shortly  after  which  they  stop- 
ped, and  the  mason  was  taken  out  of  the 
carriage,  and  led  through  several  passages, 
and  up  a  flight  of  stairs,  till  they  came  to  a 
place  where  he  heard  the  sound  of  voices. 

Here  his  ejes  were  uncovered,  and  he 
found  himsdf  in  a  large  room,  the  walls, 
roof,  and  floor  of  which  were  entirely  hung 
with  black  cloth,  excepting  a  niche  on  one 
side,  which  was  left  open.  By  the  side  of 
it  was  placed  a  considerable  quantity  of 
stones  and  mortar,  together  with  all  the 
toob  necesniry  for  the  work  upon  which  the 
mason  was  to  be  employed. 

There  were  also  several  men  in  the  room, 
wfaore  feces  were  covered  with  masks.  One 
of  these  came  up  to  the  mason,  and  ad- 
drening  himself  to  him,  said,  «  Here  are 
the  fifty  kwis-d'ors  which  were  promised 
you ;  and  there  is  only  one  condition  to  be 
exacted  from  you,  which  is,  that  you  must 
never  moition  to  any  person  what  you  may 
see  or  bear  in  this  place.*'  This  the  mason 
promised ;  and  at  this  instant  another  man, 
«bo  was  also  masked,  entered  the  room, 
and  demanded  if  all  was  ready.  Upon 
bemg  answered  in  the  affirmative,  he  went 
oat,  and  returned  again  in  a  few  minutes 
with  two  other  men,  both  masked ;  one 
of  whom,  irmn  the  whiteness  of  his  hair, 
the  mason  supposed  to  be  an  old  roan. 

Tbese  fliree  dragged  in  with  them  a  very 
beautiful  young  woman,  with  her  hair  di- 
•bevelled,  and  her  whole  appearance  be^ 


tokening  great  disorder.  They  poshed  her 
with  great  violence  towards  the  niche,  into 
which  th^  at  length  succeeded  in  foretng 
her,  notwithstanding  her  struggling  and  re- 
sistance. During  this  time  she  never  ceased 
alternately  uttering  dreadftil  screams,  and 
crying  for  mercy  in  the  most  piteous  man. 
ner.  Once  she  got  loose  from  her  persecu- 
tors, and  immediately  prostrated  henelf  at 
the  foet  of  the  old  man,  and  embracing  his 
knees,  besought  him  to  kill  her  at  once, 
and  not  to  let  her  suffer  a  cruel  and  linger- 
ing death ;  but  all  in  vain. 

When  the  three  men  had  at  last  forced 
her  into  the  niche,  they  held  her  there,  and 
commanded  the  mason  to  commence  his 
work,  and  wall  her  up. 

Upon  witnessing  this  dreadfol  scene,  the 
mason  foil  on  his  knees,  and  entreated  to  be 
permitted  to  depart,  without  being  accessoiy 
to  this  act  of  craelty.  The  men  however 
told  him  that  this  was  impossible.  Hiey 
menaced  him,  if  he  refosed  to  perform  his 
promise,  with  instant  death;  whereas,  on 
the  other  hand,  if  hb  complied,  they  said  he 
should  receive  an  additional  fifty  louis* 
d'ors  when  he  had  completed  his  work. 

This  united  threat  and  promise  had  such 
an  efiect  upon  the  mason,  that  he  instantly 
did  as  he  was  commanded,  and  at  last  ac- 
tually walled  up  the  poor  victim,  so  as  to 
render  her  escape  impossible.  She  was 
then  left  to  perish  by  slow  degrees,  without 
light,  air,  or  sustenance. 

When  the  mason  had  finished,  he  received 
the  fifty  additional  lonis-d'ors ;  his  eyes  were 
again  covered ;  he  was  led  through  various 
passages  as  on  his  arrival ;  and  finally  put 
into  the  carriage,  which  drove  off  rapidly  as 
before.  Wh€^  he  was  again  taken  out  of 
it,  his  eyes  were  uncovered,  and  he  found 
himself  standing  on  the  exact  spot  in  Paris 
where  he  had  fiist  met  the  stranger.  The 
same  man  now  stood  beside  him,  and  ad- 
dressing him,  desired  him  not  to  stir  fix>m 
the  place  where  he  then  was  for  five  mi- 
nutes, after  which  he  was  at  liberty  to  return 
home ;  adding,  that  he  was  a  dead  man,  if 
he  moved  before  the  time  prescribed.  He 
then  left  him ;  and  the  mason  having  waited 
the  five  minutes,  proceeded  straight  to  the 
police  ofiicers,  to  whom  he  told  his  story ; 
and  they  considered  the  circumstance  so 
curious,  that  they  carried  him  immediately 
to  the  Duke  of  Abrantes.  The  Duke  at 
first  imagined  his  account  to  be  an  inven- 
tion; but  upon  his  producing  the  purse  con- 
taining the  hundred  louis-d'ois,  he  was  com- 
pelled to  believe  it. 

Tbe  strictest  search  was  immediately 
made  in  and  about  Paris  for  the  discovery 
of  the  perpetrators  of  this  horrid  murder; 
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but  in  vwk.  Hie  Eiapeior  Napoleon  par- 
ticularly interested  himself  in  it,  and  special 
oiders  were  issued  by  him  to  the  officers  of 
the  police,  to  leave  no  means  ualiied  to 
attain  their  object.  Many  houses  were 
searched,  in  the  hope  of  finding  some  place 
which  had  been  lately  walled  up,  and  which 
answered  to  the  account  given  by  the  mft* 
son ;  but,  notwithstanding  all  th^  endea- 
vours,  nothing  iiirtber  has  ever  transpired 
respecting  this  dreadful  mystery. 


TBE  EARLY  DEVELOPMENT  OF  GENIDS. 

The  development  of  , 
sical  or  moral,  is  usually  the 
of  age,  since  neither  can  sustain  a  continuous 
action  without  premature  decay,  unless 
supported  by  a  strength  and  firmness  which 
ncihing  but  time  can  supply.  Thismys* 
terioDs  association  between  the  progress  of 
time  and  the  constitutioo  of  man,  whether 
we  consider  his  bodily  or  menial  faculties, 
is  impressed  upon  hun  by  the  hand  of  the 
Creator,  and  marks  him  with  a  distinguish- 
ing characteristic,  which  is  wanting  in  the 
it&rior  rank  of  animals. 

Descending  in  the  scale  of  nature,  we 
shall  indeed  find  some  analogy  in  the 
vegetable  world,  for  such  flowers  or  plants 
as  are  brought  to  premature  development 
by  art,  though,  they  exhibit  the  brightest 
colours,  and  emit  the  most  grateful  fira* 
grance,  and  bear  all  the  indications  of 
health  and  vigour,  quickly  shew  symptoms 
of  deoay,  and  a  want  of  that  permanence 
and  stability,  which  the  usual  operation  of 
natural  agents  would  have  produced. 

No  animal  is  so  helpl^  in  infancy,  or 
*  so  long  in  coming  to  the  full  exercise  of  its 
bodily  functions,  as  man;  othos,  in  the 
short  period  of  a  few  weeks  become  iade* 
pendent  of  the  parent.  Yet  some  of  these, 
as  the  raven  and  the  tortoise,  live  beyond 
the  common  age  of  man ;  thm  are,  there* 
Sore,  some  examples  of  early  development, 
in  which  extended  life  is  observed,  though 
generally  the  contraiy  is  the  case.  This 
slow  expansion  of  the  human  powers,  both 
of  body  and  mind,  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances, may  account  for  the  strength  with 
which  both  are  endowed,  allowing,  as  we 
must,  that  the  mind,  though  imrnaterial, 
acts  and  operates  through  the  media  of 
material  organs,  and  appears  to  come  to 
perfection  with  them. 

There  are,  however,  cases  in  which 
children  exhibit,  at  a  very  early  age,  mental 
powers  and  capacities,  which  appear  in- 
herent in  them,  and  which  develop  them- 
selves, without  visible  effint,  or  laborioos 


cnltivation.  They  seem  to  «xBt  ahnost 
independendy  of  bodily  development,  or 
even  of  general  faabtta  imd  assooatknn,  ai 
the  Ibrm  is  still  paerile,  and  the  tastes, 
habits,  and  anociatioos,  anoh  as  an  osoaUy 
observed  in  the  enriy  Mages  of  imnaB 
exislenoe,  and  the  mental  capabiiilf  appesn 
to  be  oonfined  to  the  immediate  ofc^  of 
development  This  hai»  been  called  m 
tukive  genna,  and  it  evidently  depends 
cather  on  mental  constmctioo,  than  euly 
bias,  since  in  most,  if  not  all  eases,  it  shews 
itself  without  previous  instniotien,  or  eves 
example.  Instances  of  tftis  kind  are  to  be 
feimd  in  the  lives  of  ^easendi,  Pascal^ 
Ferguson,  ami  some  of  ^fcltaiost  emineot 
phfloaopheis,  which  eshib(|Mpt  mh  the 
power  of  memory  and  assi^BKni^nt  the 
combination  of  ideas;  and  a  train  of  fslio* 
cination  that  is  truly  sorpning.  Tboagh 
these  are  by  no  means  common,  they  ait 
frequendy  brought  forward  as  proofs  of  the 
possibility  of  juvenile  preood^,  and  the 
attainment  of  a  high  d^ree  of  exorileoee, 
by  jtidii^ous  cultivalion,  and  uRwearied 
assiduity^. 

Such  instances,  however,  are  much  too 
rare  to  be  made  the  standbud  of  juvenile 
capacitjr,  and  we  find  the  greater  part  cf 
the  children,  who  are  thus  forced  to  pn^ 
ficiency,  liloe  hothouse  plants,  beautifiil  hot 
brief.  We  indeed  read  of  some  peciilnr 
characters,  who  flourish  in  our  jamile 
biographies,  that  arrive  at  man's  estate,  but 
by  far  the  greater  number  of  there  reooided 
instances  are  nipped  in'  die  bud,  and  AH 
victims  to  coosumptkm,  or  some  diiooie 
malady  of  an  equally  fatal  nature.  Othen> 
after  having  exhibited  extraoidinaiy  inentai 
powen  at  an  early  age,  become  statknsiy 
m  their  acqoireinents,  and,  if  they  lire  to 
maturity,  display  Httle  more  Uian  the  eom- 
mon  ratio  of  capacity;  and,  though  wopder- 
ful  among  children,  oease  *  to  satootfo 
among  men.  Of  this,  Mr.  Betty  te  ac^ 
is  a  remarkable  instance.  Hewboatttaded 
crowded  audiences,  even  to  soffecslion,  sf 
a  boy,  during  his  subsequent  career  has 
tried  the  London  boards  vrithont  sacoesif 
and  would  doubtless  have  died  in  pes^ 
and  neglect,  had  hot  his  firieods  saaed  the 
tide  of  lofrtnneat  the  flood,  and  "nwle  bay 
while  the  sun  shone." 

The  inculcation  of  first  principte  on  thi 

minds  of  children,  is  always  a  '•o** 
labour,  and  the  memory  is  oultifaf sd  latner 
than  the  judgment,  since,  fiom  the  rtow 
of  the  former  the  latter  must  dniw  the  ie> 


sources    necessary  to  its   exeiase. 


The 


rudiments  of  all ''learning  are  xh^^'P?^ 
a  number  of  minute  particolsfs,  ^^> 
though  apparently  insignifiont  in  disff* 
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by.tlMur  depindence  and 
^  laake  up  the  turn  of  Bcience;  and  it 
is  00^  when  iMOught  into  excioiw  in  oom« 
hipaiiiin^  tlni  their  leal  importance  is  di»- 
eofowL  What  can  be  ao  diy,  nninterest- 
iag^  and  weariaome  to  a  childy  as  the  finl 
thmentw  of  grammar  ?  The  whole  appears 
a  jsj^pm  of  unmeaning  aonnd  and  friYolous 
disUSctiom;  yet  these  must  be  committed 
10  mesDOiy  with  laboiious  exactness;  and 
it  is  only  in  fatnie  oompoeitioo,  then  nn- 
ksimn»  thai  their  seal  value  can  be  esti- 
mated. In  Tain  have  the  poweis  of  inven- 
lioo  been  taxed  to.smooth  the  rugged.road 
of  pfaikMM>pby ;  its  natural  aspeaty  defies  all 
the  efttts  of  Utemry  Macadamizatwm,  and 
the  Btajk^  soil  refuses  to  nonrish  the  flowers 
so  ca«ny  planted  in  its  bosom.  Gmm- 
mar  is  'giammar  still;  aqd  thoi^  the 
gsaioseB  of  HamiHon  and  Pestaloszi  have 
aised  a  gtitleiing  snpentracture  of  apparent 
y»  we  in  vain  seek  lor  the  solid 
I  of  the  venerable  Lilly  and  other 
•  worthies^  and  are  compelled  to 
eonliess  that  the  present,  thou^^  an  age  of 
sdemific  disoovefy,  has  yet  fiuled  in  the 
deadtetatam  of  a  royal  road  to  learning;  it 
wa^  make  learned  maekinet,  but  it  canaot 
mJse  learned  mat.  Tha%  the  veiy  nature 
of  grammatical  knowledge  implies  severe 
and  Gonstapt  appheation  for  a  continued 
peiiod»  in  which  memory  is  cultivated  in- 
dependently of  imagination  and  judgment. 
And  to  this  cause  it  may  be  attributed,  that 
gnumananSy  in  the  strict  sense  of  the 
wofdy  are  so  seUom. found  among  cfail- 
dien. .  To  comprehend  the  philosophy  of 
giammary  requires  a  degree  of  judgment 
which  the  kipse  of  time  seems  necessary  to 
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If  we  turn  from  grammar  and  philosophy 
to  the  mechanical  scienoes,  we  find  the 
scene  dianged.  Here,  elementary  know- 
kdgi  immediately  leads  to  combination^ 
vhtth  neoduoes  illustrative  facts ;  the  senses 
are  addressed,  and  the  judgment  exerts  its 
powers,  A  child  that  has  been,  taught  the 
nine  digits  may  immediately  acquire  the 
mies  of  addition  and  subtraction ;  and  the 
>idgniefit  wiU  be  exercised  with  pleasure, 
beanae  actual  demonstration  of  utihty 
fellows]  the  experiment.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  geometiy,  drawing,  and  uMLthe^ 
SMlica,  and  all  the  powers  of  mechanism, 
in  which  a  few  .leading  data,  addressed  to 
the  senses,  may  be  applied,  to  produce 
demoiHQations  equally  easy  and  obvious. 
Hence  we  shall,  in  our  intercourse  with 
cbiUreo,  find  ten  embiyo  Feignsoos  and 
Puealsy.  to  one  Criohtoo;  so  far  does 
animal  sense  oontribote  to  mental  exer- 
tion. £.  G.  B. 


WILD  BEASTS   IN   IBOIA. 

^  Tbb  lion,  which  was  long  supposed  to  be 
unknown  in  India,  is  now  ascertained  to 
exist  in  considerable  nnrobeis  in  the  dt»* 
tricts  of  Sahaiunpoor  and  Loodiaaah. 
lions  have  likewise  been  killed  on  this  side 
the  Ganges  in  the  northern  parts  of  BohiU 
eund,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mondabad 
and  Kampoor,  as  huge,  it  is  said,  as  the 
average  of  those  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Both  lions, 
where  tliey  are  (bond,  ana  tigers,  are  v^ 
troublesome  to  the  people  of  the  villages 
near  the  forest,  who  having  no  elephants, 
have  no  veiy  efieetnal  means  of  attacking 
them  with  safe^.  The  peasantry  here, 
however,  are  not  a  people  to  aUow  them* 
selves  to  be  devoured  without  resistance, 
like  the  Bengalees ;  and  it  often  happens 
that,  when  a  tiger  has  ests^lished  himself 
near  a  village,  the  whole  population  turn 
out,  with  their  matchlocks,  swonls,  and 
shields,  to  attack  him.  Fighting  on  foot, 
and  compelled  to  drive  him  from  his  covert 
by  entering  and  beating  the  jungle,  one  or 
two  genenSly  k»e  their  lives,  hot  the  tiger 
sddom  escapes ;  and  Mr.  Boulderson  has 
seen  some  skins  of  animals  of  this  descrip- 
tioo,  which  bore  the  strongest  nuuks  of 
having  been  fought  with,  if  the  expression 
may  be  used,  httid  tt>  Imnd ;  and  were  in 
feet  slashed  all  over  with  cuts  of  the  ''  tuU 
war,"  or  short  scymitar.  A  reward  of  four 
rapees  for  evay  tiger's  head  brought  in,  is 
(^ven  by  government;  and  if  the  villagers 
of  any  district  report  that  a  tiger  or  Hon  is 
in  their  neighbourhood,  there  are  seldom 
wanting  sportsmen  among  the  civil  or  mi- 
litaiy  of&cers,  who  hear  tiK  news  with  plea- 
sure, and  make  haste  to  rid  them  ot  the 
nuisance.  A  good  shot,  on  an  elephant, 
seldom  feih^  with  perfect  safety  to  himself, 
to  destroy  as  many  of  these  terrible  animals 
as  he  fells  in  with.''  •       •       a 

'*  The  young  Rajah  mentioned,  in  the 
course  of  conveisation,  that  there  was  a  tiger 
in  an  adjoining  tope,  which  had  done  a 
good  deal  of  mischief,  that  he  sliould  have 
gone  after  it  himself  had  he  not  been  ill, 
and  bad  he  not  thought  that  it  would  be  a 
fine  diversion  for  Mr.  Boulderson  and  me. 
I  told  him  I  was  no  sportsman ;  but  Mr. 
Boulderson's  eyes  sparkled  at  the  name  of 
tiger,  and  he  expressed  great  anxiety  to  beat 
up  his  quaiten  in  the  afternoon.  Under 
such  circumstances,  I  did  not  like  to  de- 
prive him  of  his  sport,  as  he  would  not 
teave  me  by  myself,  and  went,  though  with 
no  intention  of  being  more  than  a  spectator. 
Mr.  Boulderson,  however,  advisea  me  to 
load  my  pistols  for  the  sake  of  defence,  and 
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lent  me  a  very  fine  douMe-bnnneUed  gun 
for  the  same  purpose.  We  set  out  a  little 
after  three  on  our  elephants,  with  a  servant 
behind  each  howdah  canying  a  large  chat- 
tah,  which,  however,  was  almost  needless. 
Hie  Rajah,  in  spite  of  his  fever,  made  his 
appearanoe  too,  saying  that  he  could  not 
bear  to  be  left  behind.  A  number  of  peo- 
ple, on  foot  and  horseback,  attended  trom 
our  own  camp  and  the  neighbouring  villages, 
and  the  same  sort  of  interest  and  ddight 
was  evidently  excited  which  might  be  pro- 
duced in  England  by  a  great  coursing  party. 
The  Rajah  was  on  a  little  female  elephant, 
hardly  bigger  than  the  Durham  ox,  and  al- 
most as  shaggy  as  a  poodle.  She  was  u 
native  of  the  neighbouring  wood,  where 
they  are  genoally,  though  not  always,  of  a 
smaller  sixe  than  those  of  Ben^  and  Chit- 
tagoog.  He  sat  in  a  low  howdah,  with  two 
or  three  guns  ranged  beside  him  ready  for 
action.  Mr.  Bouldenon  had  also  a  formi- 
dable apparatus  of  muskets  and  fowltog- 
pieoes,  projecting  over  his  mohout's  head. 
We  rode  about  two  miles  across  a  phiin 
covered  with  long  jungle  grass,  which  very 
much  put  me  in  mind  of  the  country  near 
the  Cuban,  (^ails  and  wild  fowl  rose  in 
great  numbers,  and  beautiful  antelopes  were 
seen  scudding  away  in  all  directions.  With 
them  our  party  had  no  quarrel ;  their  flesh 
is  good  for  Utile,  and  they  are  in  general 
fiivourites  bodi  with  native  and  English 
sportsmen,  who  feel  disinclined  to  meddle 
with  a  creature  so  graceful  and  so  harmless, 
•  ''  At  last  we  came  to  a  deeper  aud  more 
marshy  ground,  which  lay  a  little  before  the 
tope  pointed  out  to  us;  and  while  Mr. 
Bouldecson  was  doubting  whether  we  should 
pass  through  it,  or  skut  it,  some  country 
people  came  ruiuiing  to  say  that  the  tiger 
had  been  tmcked  th^  that  rooniing.  We 
therefore  went  io,  keeping  line  as  if  we  had 
been  beating  for  a  hare,  through  grass  so 
high  that  it  reached  up  to  the  howdah  of  my 
elephant,  though  a  taJl  one,  and  almost  hid 
the  Rajah  entirely.  We  had  not  gone  fer 
before  a  very  large  animal  of  the  deer  kind, 
sprang  up  just  before  me,  larger  than  a 
stag,  of  a  dusky  brown  colour,  with  spread- 
ing, but  not  palmated  horns.  Mr.  Boul- 
dersoa  said  it  was  a  '  mohr,'  a  species  of 
elk ;  that  this  was  a  young  one,  but  that 
they  sometimes  grew  to  an  immense  size,  so 
that  he  had  stood  upright  between  the  tips 
of  their  horns.  He  could  have  shot  it,  but 
did  not  like  to  fire  at  present,  and  said  it 
was,  after  aU,  a  pity  to  meddle  with  such 
harmless  animals.  The  mohr  accordingly 
ran  off  unmolested,  rising  with  splendid 
bounds  up  to  the  very  top  of  the  high  jun- 
gle, so  that  his  whole  boay  and  limbs  were 


seen  from  time  to  time  above  it  A  Utile 
further,  another  rose,  which  Mr.  Bouklsr- 
soo  said  was  the  female ;  of  her  I  had  bm 
an  imperfect  view.  Ttie  sight  of  these  cu- 
rious animals  had  already,  however,  weB 
repaid  my  coming  out,  aold  firom  the  ani- 
mation and  eagerness  of  every  body  rouui 
me,  the  anxiety  with  which  my  companiou 
looked  for  every  waving  of  the  jungie<giaai, 
and  the  continued  calling  and  shooting  of 
the  horse  and  foot  behind  us,  it  washnpos- 
sible  not  to  catch  the  contagion  of  interest 
and  enterprise. 

'<  At  last  the  elephants  all  drew  up  their 
trunks  into  the  air,  began  to  roar,  and  to 
stamp  violently  with  thdr  fore  feet ;  the  Ra- 
jah's little  elephant  turned  short  round,  and, 
in  spite  of  all  her  mohout  oouki  say  or  do^ 
took  up  her  post,  to  the  Rajah's  great  anoof- 
anoe,  close  in  the  rear  of  Mr.  Bouldenon. 
The  other  three,  (for  one  of  my  baggage 
elephants  had  come  out  loo,  the  mobout, 
though  unarmed,  not  oaring  to  miss  the 
show,)  went  on  slowly  but  bokliy,  withtiieir 
trunks  raised,  their  ears  expanded,  and 
their  sagacious  little  eyes  bent  intently  for- 
ward. *•  We  are  dose  upon  him,*  said  Ur. 
Boulderson,  *•  fire  where  you  see  the  long 
grass  shake,  if  he  rises  before  you.'  Just  at 
that  moment  my  eleniiant  stamped  again 
violently.  « There,  toe,'  critd  the  mo- 
hout, <I  saw  his  head  I'  A  short  roar,or 
radier  loud  growl,  followed,  and  I  saw  im- 
mediately More  my  elephant's  head  the 
motion  oif  some  huge  animal  stealing  away 
through  die  grass.  I  fited  as  directed,  and, 
a  moment  after,  seeing  the  motion. still 
more  plainly,  fired  the  second  barrel.  An- 
other short  growl  followed,  the  motion  was 
immediately  ouickened,  and  was  soon  lost 
in  the  more^distant  jungle.  Mr.  Boulder- 
son said,  *  I  should  not  wonder  if  you  hit 
him  that  last  time ;  at  any  rate  we  shall 
drive  him  out  of  the  cover,  and  then  I  will 
take  care  of  him.'  In  fiu^  at  that  momeot, 
the  crowd  of  horse  and  foot  spectators  at  the 
jungle  side,  began  to  run  off  in  all  dire^ 
Uons.  We  went  on  to  the  plaoe,  but  fouad 
it  was  a  febe  alarm,  and,  in  iact,  we  had 
seen  all  we  were  to  see  of  him,  and  went 
twice  more  through  the  jungle  in  vain.  A 
large  extent  of  bigfa  grass  stretched  out  in 
one  direction,  aiKl  Uiis  we  had  now  v^ 
sufficient  daylight  to  explore.  In&ct,^ 
the  animal  so  near  me  was  a  tiger  ^^^f 
have  no  evidence  but  its  growl,  ^»  o^^ 
derson's  belief,  die  assertion  of  the  mohout, 
and  what  is  perhaps  more  valuable  than  w 
the  rest,  the  alarm  expressed  by  tbe  ele- 
phants. I  oould  not  help  fedtog  some 
apprehension  tluU  my  firing  bad  robbed  Mr. 
BouldensoQ  of  his  shot,  but  he  assured  m« 
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Ifaat  I  was  quite  in  Tale ;  that  in  such  sport 
no  oonrlesiei  oould  be  observed,  and  that 
the  animal  in  ftct  rose  before  me,  bat  that 
he  should  lumadf  have  fired  without  scrapie, 
if  he  had  seen  the  nistle  of  the  grass  in 
time.  Thus  ended  my  first,  and  probably 
ny  last  essay  in  the  *  field  sports'  of  India; 
in  which  I  am  much  mistaken,  notwith- 
stmding  what  Mr.  Boulderson  said,  if  I 
harmed  any  livingcreature. 

**  I  asked  Mr.  Boulderson,  on  oar  return, 
whether  tiger  hunting  was  generally  of  this 
kind,  which  I  could  not  help  comparing  to 
that  chase  of  bubbles  which  enables  us  in 
JBogbnd  to  pursue  an  otter.  In  a  jungle, 
he  answered,  it  must  always  be  pretty  much 
the  same^  inasmuch  as,  except  under  very 
peculiar  circumstances,  or  when  a  tiger  felt 
hioMelf  severely  wounded,  and  was  roused 
to  revenge  by  despair,  his  aim  was  to  re- 
main concealed,  and  to  make  ofi"  as  quietly 
as  possible.  It  was  after  he  had  broken 
fiover,  or  when  he  found  himself  in  a  situa- 
tion so  as  to  be  &iriy  at  bay,  that  the  serious 
part  of  the  sport  began,  in  wbidi  case  he 
attacked  his  enemies  boUlly,  and  always 
died  fighting.  He  added,  that  the  lion, 
though  not  so  large  orswifi  an  animal  as  the 
tigei^  was  generally- stronger  and  more  cou- 
rageous. Those  which  have  been  killed  in 
IwUa,  instead  of  running  away  when  pui^ 
soed  through  a  jungle,  seldom  seem  to 
ibiok  its  cover  necessary  at  all.  When  they 
se^  their  enemies  approaching,  they  spring 
out  to  meet  them,  open-mouthed,  in  the 
plain,  like  the  boldest  of  all  animals,  a 
mastiff  dog.  They  are  thus  generally  shot 
with  very  little  trouble,  but  if  they  are 
missed  or  only  slightly  wounded,  they  are 
tndy  formidable  enemies.  Though  not 
swifi,  they  leap  with  vast  strength  and  vio- 
lence, and  their  large  heads,  immense  paws, 
and  the  great  weight  of  their  body  forwards, 
often  enable  them  to  spring  on  the  head  of 
the  largest  elephants,  and  fairly  pull  them 
down  to  die  ground,  lideis  and  all.  When 
a  tiger  springs  on  an  elephant,  the  latter  is 
generally  able  to  shake  him  qfi*  under  his 
feet,  and  then  woe  be  to  him  1  The  elephant 
either  kneeb  on  him  and  crushes  him  at 
once,  or  gives  him  a  kick  which  breaks  half 
his  libs,  -and  sends  him  '  flying  peihaps 
twenty  paces.  Hie  elephants,  however,  are 
often  dreadfolly  torn,  an4a  large  old  tiger 
sometimes  clings  too  fi»t  to  be  thus  dealt 
with.  In  this  ease  it  often  happens  that  the 
elephant  himielffiiQi,  fiom  pain  or  from  the 
hope  of  loUing  on  his  enemy,  and  the  peo- 
ple on  his  bnck  are  in  very  considerable 
danger  both  from  friends  and  foes,  for  Mr. 
Boold«l«)n  .flud  the  scsatch  of  a  tiger  was 
sometineB  venomous,  us  that  of  a  cat  is  said 
140.— Vol.  XII, 
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to  be. '  But  this  did  not  often  happen,  and 
in  general  nersons  wounded  by  his  teeth 
or  daws,  it  not  killed  outright,  recovered 
easily  enough."— £isAo;)  Hebers  Journal^ 
VoL  ILp,  149-160,  and  166-171. 


REASOK  NEGLECTET). 

Da.  Watts  has  observed,  that  <<  reason 
is  the  glory  of  human  nature,  and  one  of 
the  chieif  eminences  whereby  we  are  raised 
above  our  fellow-creatures,  the  bmtes,  in 
this  lower  world.'' 

''For  my  part,*'  said  Lady  Wilmot, 
^<I  don't  pretend  to  be  better  than  my 
neighbours.^  *'And  they  are  bad  enough," 
grumbled  Sir  Andrew,  "  in  all  conscience." 
*<  It  signifies  nothing.  Sir  Andrew.  Opi- 
nions are  but  opinions,  and  after  all  we 
may  be  wrong;  but  if  we  take  the  maxims 
of  the  world  for  our  guide,  we  cannojt 
often  err."  *' Nothing  surer,  my  lady. 
So  the  Catholic  supposes — ^pretends  to  be 
too  humble  to  think  for  himself,  and 
resolves  all  into  tlie  '  church  says  this,  and 
the  church  says  that.'  Reason  was  given 
us  for  use." 

Lady  Wilmot  was  silenced,  not  con- 
vinced. It  would  seem  strange,  were  it 
not  for  the  incontrovertible  fact,  that  oul  of 
ten  individuals,  scarcely  more  than  one 
takes  the  trouble  to  reason  or  to  think* for 
himself.  Man  boasts  of  his  superiority 
over  the  brates,  talks  largely  of  the  won^ 
derful  inventions,  emanations  of  genius, 
and  displays  of  learning,  that  exhibit  this 
superiority;  and  after  all,  he  frequently 
differs  but  little  fttym  the  rest  of  the 
animal  creation. 

."  Reason,"  continued  Sir  Andrew  with 
violent  emphasis,  <'is  the  god.like  attri- 
bute of  man ;  but  in  the  present  age  it  is 
debased,  degraded." 

**You  certainly  have.  Sir  Andrew,  the 
most  visionary  and  unfashionable  notions. 
Is  not  one  of  the  characteristic  features  of 
the  times,  'the  march  of  intellect?*  Sir 
Andrew  laughed.  •  ''Ay;  ay;  it  has 
been  marching  a  long  time,  and,  to  say 
the  truth,  I  think  it  has  stolen  a  march  at 
last,  an  dhas  now  marched  off."  "  You  may 
ridicule  me;  but  turn  your  eyes  impar- 
tially to  the  wonderful  discoveries  that 
have  been  made  in  the  last  oentuxy.  Look 
at  the  perfection  of  machinery."  "Very 
good  as  &r  as  it  goes,  but  no  fiirther. 
Utility  should  be  the  grand  end  of  all 
inventions— even  virtue  ceases  to  be  virtue 
when  it  is  not  founded  in  utility,  lliere's 
your  steam-carriages  and  baltoons,  there's 
your  iron-boots  to  walk  across  riversyand 
2z 
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kites  to  draw  cars,  and  a  hundred  other 
wonderful  things.  Now^  if  your  fine 
geniuses  could  hit  upon  a  plan  for  sinking 
the  national  debt,  for  stimulating  industry 
by  holding  out  plenty  as  its  reward,  and 
for  increasing  the  produce  of  the  land,  we 
should  thank  them,  and  the  only  ]fatent 
they  would  want,  should  be  given  without 
one  dissenting  voice— the  applause  and 
approval  of  their  fottow-crsatttrss."  ''  &A 
tnm  your  eyes  for  a  ai6ment  to  edncatioo^ 
Sir  Andrew,  and  then,  at  least,  you  wOl 
see  that  inventions  and  improvements  have 
been  piofiuble/' 

**  Worse  still.  A  mind*!  a  mind ;  and 
a  child  is  not  a  whit  the  better  educated 
now  than  it  was  a  century  ago.  Whether 
a  boy  is  made  to  drudge  upon  the  defect 
of  the  whole  system,  or  to  spend  hours  of 
ease  and  idleness,  in  aoqninng  superficial 
knowledge,  the  present  generation  Is  not 
much  wiser  than  the  last.  Locke  and 
Milton  saw  die  ertor  and  folly  of  unneces- 
sary drudgery,  and  suggested  some  excel- 
lent remarks,  which  had  as  much  effect 
upon  the  schools  of  their  times,  as  a 
musket-chaige  upon  a  hippopotamus.  And 
now  some  have  started  up  in  our  days,  to 
ieacfti  with  the  same  veloci^  as  their  great 
predecessoni  would  have  done>  only  they 
itave  vitiated  the  pbns  they  have  copied 
after.'' 

<<  But  is  not  the  system  of  the  author  of 
''developments''  original?  Does  he  not 
display  great  genius  in  felicitously  com- 
prehending his  Ml^ecti  and  overcoming 
almost  herculean  difficulties?*' 

"One  of  the  luminaries  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  I  and  we  wanted  enlighten^ 
ing  on  the  subject  of  education  bad 
enoug^.  Here  we  may  go  from  the 
<<  associated  and  known,  thrmigh  the  pro- 
gressively less  associated  and  known,  to 
the  wholly  unassociated  and  unknown," 
and  there  I  presume  we  shall  be  M." 

''Your  obstinacy  is  perieolly  incumble, 
but  there  is  one  point  more  I  wish  to  press, 
before  I  have  done.  Yet  here  I  will  not 
be  so  opinionated  as  to  speak  for  myself, 
but  would  rather  take  tne  judgment  of 
persons  more  capable  of  deckling  upon 
true  merit."  "Here  we  are  again;  still 
"endeavouring  to  reason  by  proxy."  "  You 
do  not  understand  me,  Sir  Andrew.  How- 
ever you  may  choose  to  ciy  down  the 
talents  and  genius  of  the  workl  as  it  now 
is,  it  will  be  useless.  Invention  and  dis- 
covery, in  the  arts  and  sciences,  have  but 
one  source,  and  therefore  they  sneak  for 
themselves.  Tbe  other  point  I  wouM 
fiave  pressed,  as  forther  evidenoe  that  the 
torch  of  learning  and  genius  is  not  totally 


exttnguishcd,   ii 
publioations." 

**  You  might  as  writ  prove  a  fool  is  not 
a  (bol,  tiecause  he  lias  a  cap  on  his  hesd; 
the  hot  fiict  corroborates  all.  The  fiBhkm. 
able  world  may  sneer  at  Miltou,  anil 
wonder  how  he  oouM  ever  have  beea 
acceptable.  But  it  raqoires  a  Biiltoa  is 
conceive  and  enjoy  a  Miltoo*  Whete 
shall  we  find  the  energy,  beaMfc]f»  sublimity, 
and  classic  richness  of  the  author  of 
Paradise  Lost!  He  h«i  been  a  fMnasia 
from  which  many  a  dall-bnawd  quill* 
driver  has  not  disdanied  to  dmw  sod 
thicken  with' his  own  binndMag  fenciaL 
Tbe  poets  of  our  age,  my  lady*  seem  to  be 
personified  in  the  jackdaw,  that  siratlcd 
about  in  neacoek^s  plumes  among  the 
fhalherad  tribes,  till  he  wta  diseaided  horn 
dieir  aode^.  like  this  silly  bird,  they 
will  oontiaue  to  be  at  ome  the  ridioaleof 
tiieir  own  companions,  aod  the  seoni  of 
those  whom  they  hava  afisctod  to  imitate, 
till  they  pine  away,  a  wsetdied  sacrifice  to 
vanity  and  ambition." 

<' What  then  are  to  be  oar  oondnsiott? 
Am  I  to  believe  that  Ibe  present,  geae- 
ration  is  in  every  respect  inferior  to  allliMtf 
are  past,  and  that  the  opinieQ  of  the  wodd 
ii  always  (bunded  on  error  ?" 

"Not  so,  my  My.  We  may  geoeiaUy 
mistake  upon  two  pomts,  and  these  poinU 
are  called  exlnraes.  Eu  msdn  m  rekm. 
My  grandfether  thought  tliere  was  nothing 
like  the  good  okl  times;  Lady  WilmX 
prefsn  the  present.  The  aiis  and  scieaoB 
do  not  now  improve  by  the  gigaatic 
inventions  of  one  man,  but  by  the  uailed 
eflbris  of  a  mraiber  of  indtvalosb.  We 
have  all  the  advantages  of  past  eqierioDce^ 
m  the  ponnit  of  knowledtga,  batAeysie 
too  little  profited  by.  AIbb  of  gnioi 
invent  for  the  sake  of  invention,  ips»d^ 
utility.  Tbough  the  opimons  of  the  wodd 
are  said  to  spriag  from  expsriODO^  they 
are  often  fhtall?  etToneons.  We  n>y 
sometimes  use  dwm,  like  gtasses,  to  emit 
oar  reason,  but  we  shoaU  never  be  » 
absurd  at  entiNly  to  siriistilate  each  i 
in   the  plaoa  of  our 


Reasoning  does  not  appear  to  be  the 
mark  of  this  generation  mere  than  of 
those  which  are  past,  bowerer  it  nay 
make  pretensions  to  die  march  of  iateUeot 
if  a  man  dares  to  Mdc  for  Usaielf^ao^ 
custom,  that  bane  of  the  sBiad,iMdi  n 
opposition,  he  is  called  ^wnonsiy.  He 
is  required  to  conform  to  the  worfa— 
to  eat,  drink,  and  sleep*-«nd  to  lev"^ 
foraset  of  phitosepUcnfealk   Or 

he,  even  m  mUmotm  Msiali.  ■» 
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eoBvictioD  of  tba  oecessiW  of 
to  tbe  revealed  will  of  God, 
he  must  doI  set  befoie  him  in  earnest, 
tbe  examples  and  precepts  of  the  great 
Shepbeid  of  squla»  lest  be  should  be  stig- 
oatized  as  an  enthusiast.  But  tbe  ap- 
pbuse  of  men  is  not  to  be  compared  with 
tbe  approbatioa  of  coiiscieiice>  and  the 
suiciioas  afforded  by  tbe  word  of  God. 

j.A.a 


CURE  OF  HYDROPHOBIA. 
(FnmHwdy't  TraTcls  in  Mexioo.) 
OsB  of  thopalaeMUwaBtiedup  to  a  post 
with  siroog  cms;  a  pntsl  was administer- 
iBg  the  last  offices  1^  religion.  Attheap- 
proaeh  of  a  pannysmy  tbe  unfertaialt  suf- 
ferer, with  nAiiiatad  looks,  desired  tbe 
piisit  In  get  o«t  of  the  way,  as  he  lelt  a 
desiic  to  bits  eteiy  body  he  could  catch 
boldot  An  <^  wooMn  who  was  pnssnt 
snd  she  would  undeitake  his  cure;  and 
although  there  were  uooe  who  believed  it 
poKbte  tbat  she  ooold  efieot  ity  yet  tbe  faope 
that  Ae  oNglil  doso, andtbe  ceitajntyof 
tbe  petienfa  deiridi  if  nothmg  were  attempt- 
ad,  bore  down  all  opposition,  and  her  ssr- 
vieei  wire  afiocptad.  She  poured  a  powder 
into  half  a  pmt  of  water,  observing,  that 
when  taken,  if  it  succeeded,  the  fluid  to  be 
dixfaaiged  fiom  the  stomach  would  be  as 
black  as  charcoal,  and  offensive  to  the  smell. 
AU  tha  lilenUy  took  place  at  the  end  of 
sboQt  tvrenty-w  houis ;  and  the  patient  was 
Ubented  from  one  of  the  most  honible  and 
afiectiag  deaths  to  which  mortality  is  sub- 
ject. Shehad  her  own  Way  of  accounting  for 
theeflcctsof  tbisdiaease.  Shetermed  it  alocal 
comptaiBt  adaekmg  the  moulb,  which  by  de^ 
glees  it  hritales  and  inflames;  this  npens 
tbe  viras,  which  is  conveyed  lo  the  brain  l^ 
msans  of  the  siervses,  and  is  received  also 
into  the  sloeaadh  with  the  saliva.  The  poi- 
SDB  thas  maliiied  in  tbe  mouth  and  at  the 
tost  of  the  tongue,  converts  the  whole  of 
tbe  Ands  of  the  stomach  into  a  poisonous 
bile,  which  if  not  quickly  removed,  commu* 
oicsies  with  tbe  biood,  and  shortly  destroys 

The  receipt  is  as  singuhur  as  the  cum  is 
ednMDidinaiy.  We  give  it  as  the  lieuto- 
atttfBosived  its*-* 

*"  Method  <^  oaring  ^drc^iMM.-^'Ilie 
pcwm  uuder  tbe  influence  of  this  disease 
aunt  be  well  aeonred,  that  he  may  do  no 
aiKhief  either  ta  bimaelf  or  odierB. 

*^  Soak  a  rennet  in  a  little  more  than  half 
atunbltf  of  water  (far  about  flvn  minutes.) 
When  this  has  been  done,  add  of  pulverised 
•evadilCaas  much  as  may  be  taken  up  with 
tbe  Aombaad  three  fingeis.    Mi&ittho- 


msbly>  ml  give  it  tofhepetiBiit,(tfaat  is» 
force  it  down  his  throat  in  an  inbml  be*- 
tween  the  paioxysms.)  The  palieut  ii  then 
to  be  put  into  the  sunshine  if  possibte  (or 
placed  near  the  fire)  and  wcU  wanned,  if 
tbe  first  dose  tnmquiUise  hins  after  a  ilKMt 
wterval,  no  more  is  to  be  given,  but  if  he 
continue  fiuious,  another  dose  must  be  ad* 
ministered,  which  will  in&lUUy  quiet  him. 
A  profouud  sleep  will  succeed,  which  will 
last  twenty-four  or  lorty-eight  boufs(accoid. 
ing  to  the  strength  of  the  patieot'a  constitu- 
tion,) at  the  expiration  of  which  time  he 
will  be  attacked  with  severe  purging  and 
vomiting,  which  will  continue  till  the  poiwrn 
be  entirely  ejected.  He  will  then  be  restored 
to  his  senses,  will  ask  for  food,  and  be  per- 
fectly cured.'' 

lliere  is  an  Indian  living  ia  Tbhutaau^ 
who  is  known  to  have  an  antidote  to  the 

eison,  iqjeded  into  tbe  wound  occasioned 
tbe  bite  of  a  mad  dog,  &c. ;  and  it  is 
siqierior  to  the  sevadiUa,  which  wUl  only 
cure  the  disease  when  it  has  been  fonned. 
Two  thousand  dollars  have  been  oflered  to 
him  to  disclose  the  secret,  but  he  has  con- 
stantly vefiiaed  to  accede  to  the  terms.  His 
chaige  is  ten  doUan  for  each  patient,  and 
he  makes  a  comfortable  livelihood  by  his 
practice.  I  made  diligent  uiquiries  while  I 
remained  in  Sonera,  whether  there  were 
any  instance  known  of  the  Indian's  antidote 
having  (ailed,  but  I  could  hear  of  no  one 
case  where  it  had  been  unsuooenrful. 


HISTORICAL  ▲KECnOTRS  AMD  SKETCHES 
COSSECTEO  WITH  THE  ROYAL  PAMILY 
OF  GREAT   BRITAIjr. 

Memoir  of  Elizabeth  Stuart,   Queen  of 
Bohemia. 

AN'elegant  writer  has  said,  that  ''History 
is  Philosophy  teaching  by  escample."  How- 
ever true  this  may  be^  it  would  be  more 
correct  to  say,  that  the  history  of  nations 
exhibits  the  footsteps  of  Providence.  For 
the  proof  of  this,  we  peed  not  go  beyond 
the  annak  of  our  ovm  country,  in  which  we 
shall  find  abundant  evideiMe,  that  nothing 
Cometh  by  chance. 

The  accession  of  the  reigning  family,  for 
instance,  was  intioduoed  by  a  wonderful 
train  of  circumstances,  over  which  human 
wisdom  had  do  control,  because  no  fore- 
sight  of  man  coukl  have  anticipated  such 
an  event.  It  will,  therefore,  not  be  amiss 
to  trace  the  prominent  features  of  this  part 
of  our  national  history,  and  that  more  espe- 
cially, as  all  the  vrriters  on  this  great  subject 
have  foiled  to  notice  the  marvellous  con- 
cucRDoe.  of  incidenU   which   led   to  the 
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ytUement  of  the  Bnmswick  fiunily  on  the 
British  throne. 

.  Elisabeth,  the  only  daughter  of  James 
the  Finty  was  not  seven  yean  old  when  her 
i^er  came  to  England;  soon  after  which 
she  was  placed  under  tlie  private  care  of 
Lord  and  lady  Hairington,  two  of  the  most 
exemplary  characters,  and  confirmed  Pro- 
testants, in  the  kingdom.  When  the  foul 
conspiracy  was  planned  by  the  Papists,  to 
destroy  the  king  and  parliament,  part  of  the 
scheme  was,  to  get  possession  of  the  young 
Princess,  for  the  purpose  of  training  her  up 
in  the  Romish  faith,  and  manying  her  to 
one  of  the  same  communion.  To  effect 
thor  object,  the  conspirators  appointed  a 
grand  hunUpg  match  to  be  held  near 
Combe  Abbey,  in  Warwickshire,  Lord 
Harrington's  seat,  thinking  tliat  thereby  they 
should  find  it  easy  to  seize  the  royal  victim 
in  the  park.  Tims  the  instroment  pitched 
upon  by  the  Romish  faction,  to  reduce 
England  again  under  the  pa^nd  bondage, 
proved  in  the  end  the  means  of  securing 
the  Protestant  succession.  But  the  danger 
did  not  end  with  the  discovery  of  the  dia- 
bolical plot  to  destroy  the  tliree  estates  of 
the  realm.  Such  was  the  fatuity  that  hang 
like  a  spell  over  the  councils  of  King  James, 
he  continued  after  this  deliverance  to  evince 
a  stronff  predilection  for  Romish  alliances, 
in  preference  to  those  in  which  his  true 
interest  lay. 

When  the  princess  had  attained  her  four^ 
teenth  year,  overtures  were  made  for  a 
marriage  between  her  and  the  son  of  the 
Duke  of  Savoy,  one  of  the  firmest  adherents 
to  the  Pope,  and  nearly  related  to  the 
throue  of  Spain.  This  proposition  justly 
excited  great  anxiety  in  England,  and  even 
still  more  alarm  among  the  foreign  Protes- 
tants. While,  however,  this  negociation 
was  pending,  a  new  cause  for  the  roost 
fearful  apprehension  arose,  in  a  proposal  of 
espousal  betvreen  the  Princess  royal  of 
England,  and  Philip  the  Third  of  Spain, 
who  bad  recently  become  a  widower. 

That  the  court  of  Madrid  was  sincere 
in  this  negociatioD,  may,  perhaps,  be 
doubted  ;  but.  that  it  was  actually  carried 
on,  and  favourably  indulged  by  the  English 
monarch,  is  certain  :  for  Sir  Edward  Con- 
way, then  resident  in  Holland,  wrote  thus 
upon  it  to  Sir  Adam  Newton,  who  was  the 
confidential  servant  of  the  Prince  of  Wales: 
**  If  it  shall  be  possible,  and  found  good  by 
his  Majesty,  the  defender  of  the  faith,  to 
give  hii  blessed  and  gracious  daughter  unto 
Spain y  and  her  children  to  be  bred  up  in 
that  religion ;  and  for  the  Catholic  King  to 
be  dispensed  with,  to  match  with  a  blessed 
Christian  princess;  the  dangers  his  Ma- 
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jesty,  and  his  royal  issue,  are  exposed  to 
from  the  Spanish  and  Jesuitical  practices, 
are  such  as  I  tremble  to  thmk  of  them.'' 
Sir  Edward  then  earnestly  intreats  his  friend 
to  make  use  of  all  his  interest  with  the 
Prince,  to  prevent  the  proposed  onioo. 

The  projected  alKance  had  tlie  effect  of 
rousing  the  jealousy  of  sotae  of  the  principal 
states  of  Europe,  particularly  France 
and  the  United  Provinces,  both  ot  whom 
had  reason  to  dread  the  ascendancy  of 
Spain.  While  these  powers,  fix>m  motives 
or  policy,  co-operated  to  defeat  a  scfaeiae, 
which,  if  carried  into  efiSect,  would  have 
been  injurious  to  their  interests ;  the  Prin- 
ces  of  the  reformed  communion  in  Germaoy 
were  concerned  for  their  religion,  knowing 
how  much  it  would  be  endangered  by  the 
influence  of  Popery  over  the  eouacib  of 
England.  Hiese  consideralions  produced 
that  combination  of  different  cabinels  which 
succeeded  in  diverting  the  English  OMoarch 
from  the  design  of  manying  his  daughter 
into  a  Romish  fitmily. 

At  the  period  in  question,  James  hap- 
pened to  stand  in  need  of  money,  and 
luckily  the  States  of  Holland  were  in  a  ca- 
pacity to  supply  his  wants.  Hie  only  thing, 
therefore,  that  remained  to  be  aocompliriied 
was,  to  provide  a  Prince  of  an  illustrioos 
line,  and  firmly  attached  to  the  Protestant 
religion,  proper  to  be  recommended  as  a 
husband  for  the  Princess  Eliabetb.  At 
first  there  was  some  talk  of  proposing  the 
young  Landgrave  of  Hesse  Cassel,  bat  this 
idea  was  soon  set  aside  in  favour  of  the 
elector  palatine  of  the  Rhine,  Frederic  the 
Fifth.  This  Prince  was  only  three  days 
older  than  Elisabeth,  being  bom  Aogifit 
16th,  1596.  He  was  a  lineal  descendant 
of  the  ancient  family  of  the  Guelphs,  one  of 
whom,  Henry  the  Lion,' married,  in  1179, 
Matilda,  the  daughter  of  our  Ileoiy  the 
Second,  w1k>  procured  for  him  the  princely 
domain  of  Brunswick  and  Lsaenborg. 
Thus  the  blood  of  our  Sovereign  flows  ina 
stream  issuing  from  the  earliest  period  of 
the  monarchy,  being  before  the  union  of  the 
Tudors  and  the  Stuarts. 

It  deserves  notice,  that  at  the  time  wlteo 
the  gunpowder  treason  was  fnistrsted,  Fre- 
deric was  a  student  in  the  Protestant  college 
of  Sedan,  from  whence,  though  only  nine 
years  old,  he  wrote  a  letter  in  French,  to 
Henry,  Prince  of  Wales,  congratulating 
hitn  on  his  providential  escape,  litde  think- 
ing bow  neariy  he  was  himsdf  concerned  io 
that  event. 

In  his  fourteenth  year  he  succeeded  to  (lie 
electoral  title  and  estates,  and  such  was  his 
character  for  integrity  in  religion  and  purity 
of  morals,  that  it  was  conceived  no  ohjectkm 
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could  beaMeged  against  faim  <m  fhe  partof 
the  Engysh  court.  Obitaclesy  however, 
iveie  thrown  in  his  way  when  the  overture 
was  made,  owing  to  the  secret  inclination 
which  Amie  of  DeAmark,  the  wife  of  James 
the  First,  had  to  Popery ;  and  to  the  pride  of 
her  husband,  who  wished  to  marry  his  chii- 
dtCQ  into  thtf  first  moiMUchical  families  «of 
Europe.  But  the  distribution  of  presents 
among  the  ooartien,  the  firmness  or  Prince 
Henry,  and  the  influence  of  gold  over  the 
Kine,  to  say  nothing  of  the  seal  manifiested 
by  tbie  best  of  the  English  nobility,  gave 
Frederic  the  moel  favourable  reception  in 
£i^gland,  where  he  landed  October  lath, 
1612,  lo  the  great  satisfaction  of  the  people. 
This  joy,  however,  was  turned  into  mourn- 
ing by  the  death  of  the  gallant  Prince 
Heniy  three  weds  afterwards;  in  conse- 
quence of  whicby  the  nuptials  were  deferred 
till  the  fourteenth  of  February,  when  the 
ceremony  was  performed  with  great  solem- 
nity at  Whitehall.  On  this  occasion  the 
ancient  custom  of  giving  aid-money  to  the 
King  waa  revived  after  die  lapse  of  a  cen- 
taiy,  but  the  whole  of  this  oontiibutioo  was 
expended  in  public  spectacles;  besides 
which,  the  Elector  Palatine  himself  laid  out 
abore  one  hundred  thousand  crowns  in 
eDlertainments.  The  city  of  London  gave 
a  magnificent  least  in  honour  of  the  popular 
marriage,  and,  amidst  the  splendid  banquet, 
the  aldeimen  presented  to  the  royal  bride 
a  necklace  of  orient  pearl,  valued  at  two 
tfaoQsand  pounds. 

'  On  the  25th  of  April,  the  Prince  and 
Priooess  left  England,  accompanied  by 
several  penons  of-  distinction,  amongst 
whom  was  the  venemble  Lord  Harrington, 
aho  could  not  debar  himself  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  hit  beloved  pupil  safe  to  ttie  place 
of  her  destination ;  but  this  good  old  noble- 
nnn  died  at  Worms,  on  has  return  home 
from  Heidelberg. 

For  the  space  of  six  years,  the  Elector 
snd  his  amiaUe  partner  enjoyed  uninter^ 
raptedtnmquillity;  but  at  the  end  of  that 
poind,  a  doud  araae,  which  overwhelmed 
them  and  their  family  in  complete  ruin, 
hi  1610,  the  throne  of  Bohemia  becoming 
vacant,  the  Protestant  states  of  that  king- 
dom, after  refusing  to  receive  Ferdinand  of 
Anslria  lor  their  king,  at  the  dictation  of 
the  emperor,  ofiered  it  to  the  Elector  Falar 
tine,  by  whom  it  was  accepted,  through 
the  advice^  as  it  was  said,  of  the  Princess, 
l^is  is  not  improbalile,  for  the  English, 
who  were  at  the  Psbline  court,  were 
8tn>ngly  in  fitvonr  of  the  neesure ;  aixl  so 
was  the  greater  part  of  the  people  at  home, 
ts  «ella9  those  of  Holland. 
Fnderic  was  also  enoouiaged  to  receive 


the  proffered  crown  bv  Maurice,  Prinoe  of 
Nassau,  and  the  Catholic  Duke  of  Bouillon, 
bodi  of  whom  wished  to  see  a  check  put  to 
the  ambitious  designs  of  Austria  and  ^pain, 
the  joint  supportem  of  Ferdinand.  'DMue 
princes,  naturally  enoueh,  tfaooglH  that  the 
cause  of  Frederic  would  have  been  espoused 
with  energy  by  his  father-in-law,  particu- 
hriyasitwas  well  known  that  tlie  great 
body  of  his  subjects,  of  all  degrees,  were 
warmly  attached  to  the  Elector  and  his 
family.  In  this,  however,  they  were  grossly 
mistaken,  for  James  was  not  only  extremely 
adverse  to  war,  but  had  a  rooted  dislike  to 
elective  monarchy.  Besides  this,  .he  was 
displeased  with  Frederic  for  not  consulting 
him  previous  to  his  acceptance  of  the 
Bohemian  sceptre ;  and  so  far,  no  doubt, 
be  was  justified  in  refusing  to  recognize 
bim  in  his  regal  character.  < 

The  young  King  had  scarcdy  entered  upon 
his  new  dominions,  when  he  found  himself 
surrounded  by  enemies  of  the  most  powerful 
and  inveterate  description,  who  were  ani« 
mated  by  the  papal  bulls  that  were 
circulated  throughout  all  the  Catholic  states 
of  Germany  with  the  utmost  industry^ 
stimulating  the  people  to  rise  in  defence  of 
the  Church.  Thus,  in  fact,  a  new  crusade 
was  preached  up  in  Germany,  and  this 
unholy  war  was  carried  on  for  the  space  of 
thirty  years,  during  which  the  most  hor- 
rible ravages  were  committed,  particulariy 
by  the  Count  Tilly,  who  commanded  the 
imperial  armies,  llie  Protestant  potentates^ 
gnat  and  small,  on  the  continent,  .acted 
nobly  in  support  of  the  common  cause; 
but  the  battle  of  Prague,  November  20th» 
1620,  was  fatal  to  Fr»leric  and  his  family, 
who  were  obliged  to  quit  that  capita),  leaving 
behind  them  all  their  treasures.  This  was 
a  dreadful  blow  to  the  religious  liberties  of 
Germany,  as  well  as  to  the  private  interest 
of  the  Electoral  fiimily,  whose  misfortune 
did  not  end  here,  for  the  victors,  without 
paying  any  regard  to  justice,  or  the  remon^ 
strances  of  the  English  monareh,  proceeded 
to  take  possession  of  the  Palatinate. 

King  James  made  some  shew  of  resent- 
ment at  this,  and  he  even  went  so  far  as  to 
obtain  parliamentary  grants  to  enable  him 
to  send  aid  to  his  son-in-law,  but,  in- 
stead of  applying  the  money  vigorously 
in  providing  men  and  arms,  he  wasted 
most  of  it  in  idle  negotiations,  which  only 
made  him  the  laughing-stock  of  all  Europe, 
and  agi;ravated  tlie  miseries  of  those  whom 
he  professed  to  serve.  The  English  people, 
however,  felt  most  aicutely  the  injury  done 
to  the  national  honour,  and  several  public- 
spirited  individuals  raised  supplies  of 
troops,  arms,  and  money,  for  the  relief  of 
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¥M«ric;  but  tbew  Pfoved  too 
icant  to  rstriefe  his  affiun,  which  bectme 
noK  deplorebla  bytlie  piepoHeroos  eon* 
chid  of  James,  in  driving  on  the  project 
of  a  matrimoaial  allianoe  between  his  son 
Charles  and  the  InGurta  of  Spain.  While 
this  unpopular  and  impolitic  measure  was 
going  on,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  at  the 
instigation  of  the  lojral  favourite,  ViUien 
duke  of  Buckiogham,  undertook  a  journey 
to, Madrid,  for  tlie  purpose  of  iactlitaling 
the  union  by  a  pemonal  couitship. 

The  king,  it  is  true,  was  shucked  at  the 
proposal,  but  ha  wanted  restolotioa  to  pie> 
vent  it;  and  the  nation  was  thrown  into 
the  greatest  distteas,  when  the  departure 
and  destination  of  the  prince  became 
known.  Fortunately,  the  Spanish  court, 
notwithstuiding  its  bigotry,  behaved  in 
this  instance  with  a  moderation  that  eicited 
general  surprise;  and  when  the  Prince 
lelamed  from  his  romantic  adventure  with- 
out a  wife,  eveiy  one  wondered  that  no 
attempt  had  been  made  to  detain  his  pep- 
eon,  or  to  remove  him  out  of  the  way. 

lliat  no  adtantage  was  taken  of  this 
imprudent  step  by  die  aeaiots  of  popeiy, 
arose  from  modves  of  pohcy,  and  not  from 
libemlity :  they  well  knew,  that  if  any 
thing  occuired  disastrous  to  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  the  English  crown  would  devolve, 
at  tlie  death  of  James,  to  the  Queen  of 
Bohemia  and  her  issue ;  and  this  was  so 
much  dreaded  by  the  Romanists,  that 
lather  than  such  an  event  should  take 
place,  the  heir -apparent  experienced 
nothing  but  kindness  throughout  the  jour- 
ney. Thus,  as  Spanheim  observes,  never 
was  a  brother  under  greater  obligations  to 
a  sister,  than  Charles  was  to  Eliabeth  of 
Bohemia,  whose  succession  to  the  throne, 
they  were  aware,  would  have  proved  of 
the  greatest  service  to  the  Protestant  interest 
throughout  Europe. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Palatinate  was 
lost,  and  Heidelberg  fell  into  the  hands  of 
Tilly,  wliose  soldiers  committed  the  most 
horrible  outrages  upon  the  inhabitants. 
The  Queen  of  Bohemia,  in  this  distress, 
took  refuge  at  the  Hague,  whither  she 
travelled  for  the  most  part  of  the  way  on 
foot,  through  by-roadSjWith  a  young  infant 
at  her  breast. 

But  .while  the  Imperialists  overran  moat 
of  the  Protestant  States,  and  the  Pope 
caused  Te  Deum  to  be  sung  for  their 
massacres;  Frederic  kept  up  his  spirits, 
and  acted  as  long  as  he  could  widi  great 
vigour.  His  stalest  friend  in  all  his 
trmibles,  was  Christian  of  Branswkk, 
Prince  Bishop  of  Halberstadf,  who  fought 
desperately  at  the  ballfte  •f  Piaguc,  afker 


wfaioh  he  took  the  glove  of  the  qaaoi,  »Ki 
placing  it  <tt  his  hehnet,  swon  tkt  it 
should  never  be  renovad  till  her  fambaod 
was  restored  to  his  hereditary  doeunioo. 
To  hm  tb«  pledge.  Christian  laissd  a 
number  of  troops,  at  the  head  oC  whom  be 
spread  terror  through  the  circWof  VVau 
phalia,  levelling  his  fuiy  chiefy  on  tlie 
seminaries  of  the  JemilB^  as  the  phoie 
agents  of  the  afflicted  state  of  Geraiany. 

On  the  1 9di  of  Aiq;i»t,  16S2,  the  Priaoe 
of  Branswick  and  the  Count  of  Maosfeldt 
gained  the  victory  of  Fleutus,  but  the 
former  had  his  ]th  arm  shattersd  ro  dnad- 
fully,  that  he  was  obliged  to  have  it  an* 
putaited,  and  while  the  operation  was  per- 
tbrming  in  his  tent,  he  oidered  the  trum- 
pets to  sound  a  charge,  and  the  mundaos 
to  play  martial  aiis  to  inspirit  his  soldien. 
On  his  movery,  he  had  an  arm  of  niter 
oaade,  which  he  wore  csonatantly,  and  used 
with  great  foeihty.  After  defMoff  the 
Spanish  general  Spinola  in  die  Low  Coun- 
tries, Christian  received  overtuses  from  the 
Emperor,  whidi  he  refiised  to  accept  on 
any  other  condition,  than  diat  of  the  lerto- 
mtion  of  hia  friend,  the  Elector  Fidatio^ 
to  his  &mily  estates. 

In  August,  1623,  this  galhuit  nrinoe  bA 
die  battle  of  Slodloh,  but,  instead  of  bciqg 
dismayed,  he  began  to  want  ficsh  forces, 
and  with  the  same  view  came  to  Eogbad* 
Having  partly  socoeeded  in  this  misaoo, 
the  prince  went  to  Denmaik,  and  by  ihe 
succours  received  there,  he  was  enabled 
to  take  die  field  against  Tilly,  wbon  be 
compelled  to  make  a  preci|MlBte  retnH 
from  before  Noidhetm. 

The  year  16S5,  was  remarkably  svenOiil 
in  mortaliW  to  die  &mily  of  die  Queeo  of 
Bohemia,  for,  on  the  7th  of  Jannarf ,  hei 
eldest  son  was  drowned  by  the  oieraeding 
of  Uiepassage-boatoo  dielakeof  Haerieo; 
and  wtule  his  mother  was  lamenting, Iba 
calamity,  the  Duke  of  Buckinghan  arrived 
at  die  Hague,  with  die  imettigeaoe  of  the 
deadi  of  her  fadier,  who  just  bcto  !» 
demise  began  to  make  prepaialieM  for  vnr. 
Enoounged  bydiis  change,  Co«Rt  Msos- 
feldt,  dien  in  London,  nised  tivelve  tboo* 
sand  men,  but  unfortonately,  not  being 
allowed  to  land  in  Fiance^  a  great  auvbei 
of  diem  perished  by  disease,  on  bosid  the 
tianapoite.  Ibos,  as  fast  as  new  bopei  aroie 
in  fiivaur  of  EUabedi,  diqr  ^i^f^  y»fif^ 
and,  to  add  to  her  affliction,  she,  die  bO| 
year,  lost  her  aon  Louis,  a  promMiig  chin 
of  diree  or  four  yean  old. 

Nor  did  the  aeit  year  vnwn  ^ 
prospects,  for  thoagh  ManMdt  opeoei 
the  campaign  widi  some  suooess,  bisfo^ 
tune  was  soon  revened,  fay  his  tolal  »^^ 
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Ibe  coQoi  then  withdrew 
imo  haJtff  whert  he  was  poisoned  soon 
sAo^  in  Ihe  finty-sith  ymr  of  his  age. 
Fmiag  bis  deHh  approaching,  this  a- 
tiaofdinaiy  man  caused  his  two  senranis  to 
hold  him  up  between  them,  and  thus  with 
lu  swotd  in  his  hand,  as  in  the  act  of 
deftnce,  cxpiied*  The  melancholy  death 
•f  the  oouat  was  the  saore  afflicting  lo 
Fiedericy  as  it  was  Mceded  by  that  of 
Piinoe  Christian  of  Branswid^  who  idao 
pemhed  by  similar  treacheiy  in  his  twenty- 
sivenlhyear. 

in  1630,  the  hopes  of  the  Pnteslants 
to  revive  favdie  entiy  of  Gostavus 
of  Sweden,  into  Germany,  and 
the  rapid  progress  which  he  made  there 
ht  some  time.  On  the  7th  of  September, 
in  the  foUowing  year  Gustavus  totally  de* 
feited  TiUy  before  the  walls  of  Leipsic, 
which  ^vSory  was  succeeded  by  so  many 
other  brillisait  advantages,  that  nothing 
leaned  now  to  hhider  the  re^^establishment 
of  the  Elector  Palatine  in  has  hereditary 
otates.  Again,  however,  did  the  scale  oif 
feftuae  turn,  1^  the  d«ith  of  Gustavus, 
immediately  Mer  gaining  the  battle  of 
LutieD,  November  16,  1632. 

Ihe  elector  palatine  was  at  this  time 
dowi^  recovering  from  a  fever  which  had 
aeoed  him  atMsnts;  but  tiie  shock  pro- 
duced by  the  intelligenoe  of  his  loss 
hnMgfat  on  a  relapse,  and  on  the  29th  of 
Ihe  mie  month,  death  closed  all  his 
inmbte.  Tbns  Elizabeth  was  left  a 
widow  with  a  fianily  of  ten  children,  the 
youQgest  of  whom  was  only  ten  months 
old.  Her  sole  dependence,  in  this  mebn- 
dioljf  state,  was  upon  her  brother  Charies, 
who  gianled  her  twelve  thousnod  a  year, 
mil  the  civil  war  deprived  him  of  the 
pewer  of  oontintting  that  allowance.  The 
£RgMi  pailiament  at  first  confirmed  the 

C'  n  by  a  vote,  but  afterwards  they  suf- 
itto  ran  into  arrsar;  and  when  the 
king  fett  by  4heir  nrnderous  hands,  they 
ntmd  to  give  the  queen  a  shilling  of  whitt 
had  been  eoteam^  gaaranteed,  alleging  for 
m  CKCQie,  that  no  act  had  ever  been 
passed  in  favour  of  the  Queen  of  Bohemia, 
sod  thst,  if  there  iiad,  her  relation  to 
Chaiies  StuaiC  wns  sufficient  gnrand  ibr 
depriving  her  of  its  benefit. 

Ihe  States  of  Holland  eihibtted  a  n<A>le 
QoaUast  to  te  English  republicans,  by 
KttliBg  a  yeaily  iaoeme  upon  the  illu»- 
^rioQs  esfle;  and  tftough  remonstialed  with 
for  giving  her  an  asjrtom  and  a  mainte- 
n»oe,thqF  not  only  refilled  to  withhold 
fion  her  the  lighla  «f  hoepitidity,  but 
lofiod  upon  tfie  mgieidal  goiverament  the 
^  of  .preserting  th»  national  Mh  to- 


wardd  one  vrho  had  snfiered  so 
the  cause  of  liberty  and  religion.  As  for 
Elisabeth  herrelf,  ahe  scorned  to  con^ 
promise  her  digiUfy  l^  submitting  to  the 
triumphant  fiiction,  but  she  had  the  mis* 
fortune  to  see  her  eldest  son  taking  a  part 
with  them,  and  rendering  hiroeelf  con- 
temptible to  both  sides  by  his  servility  and 
hypocrisy. 

During  the  interregnum,  the  Queen  of 
Bohemia  continued  to  reside  at  the  Hague, 
where  she  had  the  English  liturgy  read 
every  day  in  her  family,  and  entertained, 
as  far  as  her  circumstances  permitted,  all 
the  English  who  were  obliged  to  Hve 
abroad  on  account  of  their  loydty.  At 
length  she  had  the  satisfiustion  to  see  the 
restoouion  of  her  nephew,  soon  after 
which,  the  parliament,  having  sent  imt  ten 
liiousaad  pounds  to  liquidate  her  debts  in 
Holland,  she  settled  her  afiain  diene,  and 
took  shipping  for  her  native  land;  where 
she  arrived  on  the  17th  of  May,  1661. 
JLeicester  House  was  assigned  to  the  Queen 
of  Bohemia  for  her  residence,  but  the  sua 
of  her  eventful  life  was  now  setting,  and 
on  the  13th  of  February,  1663,  she  ex- 
pired in  the  presence,  and  almost  it  may 
be  said,  in  the  arms  of  tlie  king,  for  whom 
she  ever  entertained  a  warm  afTection.  On 
the  17th,  at  night,  her  remains  were  in*' 
lerred  with  great  solemnity  in  the  chapel 
of  Henry  the  Seventh,  in  Westminster 
Abbey. 

Elizabeth  Stuart  was  a  woman  of  strong 
understanding,  and  of  invincible  fortitudew 
She  was  the  friend  of  Descartes,  and  h^  a 
correspondence  with  that  philosopher,  as 
well  as  with  other  persons  eminent  for 
their  learning.  So  popular  was  Elizabedi 
in  England,  that  She  oommonly  went  by 
the  name  of  the  Queen  of  Hearts ;  and  that 
the  appellation  was  apopoprisAe,  the  whole 
of  her  deportment  tnroegh  hfe  clearly 
proved. 

Among  those  who  espooied  ber  Mitercst 
with  the  greatest  seal,  were  Sir  Heniy 
Wotton  and  William  Eari  ofCmven;  ^e 
former  called  her  his  mistress-,  and  the 
latter  made  such  large  sacrifices  in  her 
service,  as  gave  rise  to  a.belief  that  he  had 
received  her  hand  privately,  after  the  death 
of  Frederic;  but  there  was  no  real. foun- 
dation for  the  report 

Elizabeth  liad  thii>toen  children  t  1.  Fre- 
deric Henry,  who  was  drovrned,  as  already 
stated.  2.  Charles  Louis,  who  succeeded 
to  bis  fiither*s  title,  and  eventoally  to  the 
estate.  8.  Ilupert,  who  distinguished 
himsdf  as  a  general  during  the  civil  wars^ 
and  as  a  oommsnder  in  the  eea  service 
1^  the  itftemtion.     He  wee  erealed 
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duke  of  Camberiand  by  Charles  the  First, 
but  though  he  sat  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
be  was  more  coremonly  called  Prinoe 
itupert,  than  by  his  title  of  peerage.  He 
was  governor  of  Windsor  Castle,  a  man  of 
great  science,  and  uniYenally  beloved. 
4.  Maurice,  who,  after  serving  his  uncle 
Charles  I.  embarked  for  the  West  Indies, 
and  foundered  at  sea.  5.  Louis,  who 
died  in  bis  infancy.  6.  Edward,  who 
.turned  Roman  Catholic.  7.  Philip^  who 
.was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Rathe),  in  1650. 
.6.  Gustavus  Adolphus,  who  died  in  1646. 
9.  Elisabeth,  who  died  unmarried.  She 
was  a  woman  of  extraordinary  learning  and 
piety;  the  friend  of  William  Penn,  and 
the  correspondent  of  Donna  Maria  4 
fichurman.  10.  Louisa  HoUandina,  who 
became  a  Catholic,  and  abbess  of  Man- 
brisson  in  France,  where  she  died  in  1709. 
11.  Henrietta  Maria,  who  married  Sigis> 
mund  Hagotzki,  duke  of  Magatz.  12.  Char- 
lotte, who  died  in  her  childhood.  13.  So- 
phia, who  married  the  duke  of  Hanover, 
by  whom  she  had  George,  who  became 
King  of  Great  Britain. 


THE    LATE    KING    AND    THE    BISHOP    OP 
WINCHESTER. 

A  PORTION  of  the  preface  to  a  new  work, 
called  '<  The  Living  and  the  Dead,"  in 
speaking  of  Dr.  Sumner,  the  piiesent  Bishop 
of  Winchester,  and  his  brother  the'  Bishop 
of  Chester,  contains  the  following  interesting 
fiict:— 

These  last-mentioned  names  must  always 
excite  no  common  degree  of  interest  and 
attention.  Two  brothers,  at  such  an  early 
period  of  life,  seated  on  the  bench  at  one 
and  the  same  time,  is  an  unusual  spectacle 
in  our  hierarchy.  In  point  of  interest,  the 
younger  brother  takes  precedence  of  the 
elder.  Towards  the  Bisliop  of  Winchester, 
whether  he  be  regarded  as  a  prelate,  raised 
with  almost  unexampled  rapidity — as  pre- 
siding, at  such  a  comparatively  early  age^ 
over  the  third  see  in  the  kingdom — or  as, 
till  veiy  recently,  the  spiritual  monitor  of 
the  highest  personage  in  the  realm — many 
an  inquiring  eye  has  been  anxiously 
directed. 

.  "What  opinions  does  he  hold?" — 
**  What  manner  of  spirit"  is  he  of? — Is  such 
unusual  advancement  the  meed  of  unusual 
merit? 

A  few  facts  which  have  been  circulated 
in  the  higher  ecclesiastical  circles  respecting 
him,  place  his  diaracter  in  a  very  peculiar 
light«  .  The  first  few  sermons  addressed  by 
him  to  the  royal  ear  were  sermons  not  writ- 
^>   as   is  almost    invariably   the    case, 


expressly  for  the  occasioa ;  bni  plain,  sim- 
ple, faithful  expositions  o^  solemn  dirties^ 
which  bad  been  previously  delivered  during 
the  GOttiie  of  bis  mioisteiial  career,  it  is 
stated,  at  Highclere. 

'<  I  well  Imew, "  was  bis  nunly  obser- 
vation, '<  the  force  of  the  temptation  that 
awaited  me ;  I  was  jealous,  and  afraid  of 
myself.  Conscious  that  were  I  to  sit  down 
to  write  ibr  sucb  an  auditor,  feebngs,  un- 
suspected even  by  myself,  might  influence 
me;  apprehensive  that  I  mig^t,  uncon- 
sciously perhaps,  but  effectually,  omit  or 
soften  down  what  was  scripCnnl,  solemn, 
or  true ;  I  determined,  though  the  altema^ 
tive  was  not  a  pleasant  one,  to  deliver, 
without  addition  or  alteration,  that  which 
had  been  written  under  tranquil  and  oidinaiy 
circumstances,  and  had  appcov^  itaelf  to 
my  own  conscience." 

That  ministerial  efforts,  regulated  by  such 
ooUe  motives,  should  be -successful,  shouU 
be  permitted  to  acquire  infiuence  azid 
inspire  confidence,  is  natural,  nay,  un- 
avoidable. 

/'I  am  beset  on  all  sides,"  was  the 
monarch's  playful  observation.  ''  One  a^ 
me  for  this,  .and  aootlier  wishes  for  that. 
In  point  of  suitors,  I  believe  I  could  even 
match  the  brd  chancellor:  yet,  Sumner, 
I  never  met  with  any  request  from  you. 
How  is  this  ?" 

*'  May  it  please  your  Majesty,"  was  the 
reply,  <'  I  too  am  like  others.  I  have  a  cer- 
tain  object  at  heart,  a  private  request  of  my 
own  to  make,  and  I  have  been  anxiously 
waiting  an  opportunity  to  introduce  it." 

'*  Let  me  have  it  now,"  was  the  permis- 
sion granted  with  a  smile,  not  imminyd 
witl)  surprise. 

During  tlie  reign  of  your  Majesty's  revered 
fiither,  a  custom  prevailed,  that  the  house- 
hold, morning  and  evening,  should  be 
summoned  to  family  prayer.  This  practice, 
with  your  Majesty' s.  permission,  is  what  I 
should  wish  to  be  revived,  and  fuUy  acted 
upon." 

'^  By  all  means.  Why  was  it  not  named 
before  ?  But  is  this  all,  Sumner  ?  Where 
is  YOUR  request?" 

'*For  myself,  Sire,  I  have  none  to  make. 
Your  Majesty's  bounty  has  left  me  nothing 
to  ask." 

It  was  as  a  close  and  practical  preacher 
that  Mr.  Sumner  first  riveted  the  Royal 
attention.  On  one  occasion,  the  King  is 
known  himself  to  have  selected  the  subject. 
He  requested  his  uncompromising  cb^laia 
to  write  on  the  parable  of  the  talents.  Tbe 
Royal  command  was,  of.  course,  ob^ed. 
The;Kiog  listened  most  attentively  to  the 
sermon;  intheaflerpartof  the  day  warmly 
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thanked  the  preacher,  and  added  these  i^ 
malleable  words :— '<  Sumner ^  you  moke 
me  trembie  ai  my  own  retpongibUity  P* 

It  was  in  reference  to  this  sermon  that 
the  Eari  of ,  one  of  the  Lords  in  wait- 
ing, wliispeied,  at  its  close,  to  Lord  ^ 

"It is  wdl  Pelham  is  not  alive.  The  days 
of  coQitly  and  easy-conscienced  Bishops 
seem  to  ha?e  gone  by.*' 

^And  those  of  Latimer  to  be  fast 
appiQaching !" 


PBOpsaTY  venu%  justice. 
**  AvovG  the  company  was  a  tenente  colo- 
nel, who^  though  still  in  middle  life,  had  all 
the  appearance  of  a  man  in  a  state  of  pre- 
matuie  decay  ;  his  countenance  sallow  and 
emaciated,  his  hair  in  scanty  patches,  and 
his  limbs  trembling  and  infirm.  It  was 
evident  some  extraordinary  cause  had  occa- 
sioned this:  I  tnquiTed  what  it  was,  and  I 
was  informed.  He  had  a  female  slave, 
who,  for  some  real  or  supposed  injuiy,  or 
in  the  hope  of  obtaining  her  freedom  at  his 
death,  determined  to  destroy  him  and  his 
family,  which  consisted  of  a  wife  and  child. 
To  this  end  she  procured  from  her  husband 
the  root  of  a  pfamt  producing  a  poison, 
known  only  to  the  people  of  her  nation. — 
She  administered  it  first  to  the  domestic 
animals  to  try  its  efficacy,  and  when  it^pro- 
dnced  on  them  its  deadly  eflects,  she  gave 
it  to  the  rest  of  the  family.  Ilis  wife  and 
child  died  m  a  few  hours,  and  he  himself 
scaitely  survived,  but  still  bears  about  him 
the  deleterious  effects  of  the  dose^. 

^  The  woman  who  perpetrated  this  was 
executed,  you  suppose,  and  her  punishment 
accompuued  with  all  the  execration  such 
n  act  naturally  excited.  No  such  thing  1 
Aabve  in  Brazil  is  not  always  amenable  to 
t)ie  laws;  as  far  as  relates  to  him,  they  nei* 
tW  protect  nor  punish.  He  is  only  a  spe* 
^oT  property,  and  the  rights  of  the  owner 
«e  paramount  to  those  of  justice.  Her 
■niter  aohl  her  to  another,  who  did  not  he- 
litste  to  buy  her,  and  with  the  money  raised 
by  her  sale  he  was  enabled  to  purchase  the 
fioeoda  I  have  already  described.  The 
diseased  appearance  of  this  desolate  man, 
whose  fiunily  had  been  swept  away  in  a  few 
kouis,  and  the  knowledge  that  the  perpe- 
trator was  only  transferr^  to  another  house, 
and  wffered  to  live  to  execute  again  the 
suae  atrocity,  is  one  of  those  (Jarful  evils, 
vhicb  could  not  take  place  except  where 
tiaveiy  exists;  and  the  selfish  feeling  that 
Mv  fhllow-cftaaore  is  part  of  our  property, 
<^biiaettles  the  senM  of  his  mond  responsi. 
m^r-^yoiieet  of  Brazil,  bu  Rev.  R. 
WM,  Vol.  II.  ^ 

140.— VOL.  XII. 


MUMMY-UUNTINU. 

I  ACC£PT£o  the  invitation  of  Siguier  Pio* 
cinini,  a  Lucchesse,  in  the  service  of  the 
Swedish  Consul  at  Alexandria,  who  hsti 
resided  about  nine  years  at  Thebes,  to  see 
the  opening  of  a  mummy,  that  I  might 
myself  take  out  the  scarabsMis,  or  any  such 
sacred  ornament  as  might  be  found  in  thte 
coffin.  The  signior's  dwelling  was  nothing 
more  than  a  mud  hut  on  the  hills  of  Gooii- 
noo.  I  ascended  to  the  only  apartment  by 
a  fe#  steps ;  this  room  contained  his  couch, 
his  arms,  his  wine,  his  few  drawings,  and 
all  his  worldly  goods.  Tlie  windowr- 
shuttns,  steps,  and  floor,  were  composed 
of  mummy  ooffins,  painted  with  hieroglyt- 
pbical  figures,  perhaps  four  thousand  yeaf« 
old ;  and  it  was  curious  to  observe  the  pro^ 
fuse  expenditure  of  materials  to  which  I 
had  been  accustomed  to  attach  ideas  of 
value,  from  seeing  them  only  in  museums 
and  collections  m  antiquities.  I  had  ac» 
companied  Signior  Piccinini  with  great 
glee,  thinking  what  a  fine  thing  it  would  be 
to  tell  my  fnends  in  England.  What  my 
notions  of  opening  a  mummy  were,  I  can^- 
ttot  define, — something,  however,  very 
classical  and  antique—certainly  any  thing 
but  what  it  proved  in  reality. 

Half  a  dosen  Arabs  were  standing 
around,  panting  under  heat,  dost,  and 
fatigue.  They  had  only  just  brought  in 
their  burden,  and  were  vratching  with  eager 
looks  the  examination  of  its  contents,  (their 
profits  depending  upon  the  value  of  the 
prize,)  while  the  candles  which  they  held 
to  assist  the  search  lighted  up  their  anxious 
countenances.  The  outside  case  of  tlie 
mummy  was  covered  with  hierogljrphics; 
and  the  inner  one  consisted  of  a  figure  as 
large  as  life,  with  the  face  and  eyes  painted 
like  a  mask.  On  lifting  up  this  cover, 
nothing  was  seen  but  a  mass  of  dark  yellow 
cloth,  which,  though  it  must  have  consisted 
of  at  least  fif^y  folds,  yiekled  like  sand  to 
the  merciless  hand  of  the  operator,  and  the 
skeleton  appeared  to  view.  It  was  some 
time  before  I  could  recover  from  the 
horror  with  which  the  scene  impressed  me  t 
I  saw  no  more,  hut  this  little  was  sufficient 
to  make  me  consider  tlie  employment  as 
disgusting  as  that  of  a  resurrection-man, 
and  the  manner  of  performing  it  not  loss 
unfeeling.  It  may  be  called  the  pursuit  of 
science,  but  to  me  it  appeared  nothino' 
more  than  rifling  the  dead  for  the  sake  ^ 
the  trifling  ornaments  with  which  the  corpse 
is  generally  buried.  This,  indeed,  was  the 
foct;  for  the  moment  it  was  ascertained 
that  the  mummy  contained  no  ornament, 
the  skeleton,  together  with  the  papyrus,  on 
3a 
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which  were  inscribed  numerous  distioot 
hieroglyphics,  and  the  other  materials,  were 
cast  foiui  as  worthless  rubbish.  Sufficient 
papyrus  and  relics  ha^e  been  nrocured  for 
the  interests  of  science;  and  I  think  it 
Would  redound  to  the  pasha's  credit,  if  he 
were  to  issue  an  edict  to  dear  his  countiy 
from  these  mummy-^ca^engers.  He  had, 
indeed,  ordered  all  the  corpses  to  be  re- 
interred;  but,  according  to  evident  de- 
monstration, this  order  was  habitually  dis- 
r^arded.  Scarabset  are  scarce;  a  few 
were  brought  us  by  the  Fellahs,  while 
wandering  about  the  rains,  though  none  of 
▼alue.  Ancient  coins  are  procurable  in 
abundance,  but  they  were  too  numerous 
lo  prove  curious,  and  certainly  they  had 
no  beauty  to  attxact  us  to  become  pur- 
chasers. Signior  Piocinini  had  found  on  a 
mummy  some  bracelets,  about  an  inch 
wide,  of  small  coloured  beads,  which  were 
remarkable,  from  resembling  so  much  the 
fashion  of  the  present  day,  yet,  from  the 
absence  of  all  device,  not  neariy  so  pretty. 
The  beads,  which  were  of  coral,  cornelian, 
garnets,  amethysts,  and  vitrified  porcelain 
of  a  bright  blue  colour,  were  strung  toge- 
ther, and  separated  at  every  inch  by  a 
gold  wire  or  link,  to  which  they  were 
attached,  in  order  to  keep  the  bracelets 
flat  on  the  arm.  The  signior  thought  them 
very  handsome;  but  they  appeared  to  me 
of  no  value,  except  for  tfaieir  antiquity. 

During  the  many  years  he  had  resided 
at  Thebes,  he  had  only  discovered  one 
mummy  likely  to  indemnify  him  for  the 
labour  of  excavation.  Passing  through  his 
miserable  kitchen,  the  shelves  of  which 
were  also  made  of  ancient  coffins,  we 
entered  a  tomb,  where  lay^the  mummy  in 
question,  supposed  to  be  that  of  a  high 

Imest.  It  was  placed  in  a  stone  case,  the 
id  of  which  was  removed,  and  enclosed 
in  three  coffins,  each  having  a  gilt  mask  at 
the  upper  end.  The  entire  lid  of  the  last 
coffin  was  also  covered  with  gilding,  in 
vivid  preservation,  and  the  body  was 
wrapped  in  a  garment  curiously  wrought 
with  gold  lace,  and  apparently  of  a  tough 
texture.  The  whole  figure  seemed  as  fresh 
as*  if  it  had  been  prepared  a  few  months 
before,  but  the  envelopment  remained  un- 
folded. Signior  Piccinini  said  he  might 
obtain  five  hundred  dollars  for  this  mum- 
my at  Alexandria,  but  he  considered  it  of 
such  value  that  he  thought  of  taking  it 
himself  to  Tuscany.  Whether  or  not  this 
appreciation  was  to  excite  the  cupidity  of 
purchasers,  I  pretend  not  to  determine. 

The  mountains  in  this  neighbourhood, 
called  Goomoo,  have  for  centuries  been 
tUe  cemeteries  for  the  dead ;  and,  notwilh- 
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standing  the  havoc  which  for  some  years 
has  bean  made  amongst  them,  their  coo- 
tents  appear  inexhaustible.  It  would 
scarcdy  be  any  exaggeration  to  say,  the 
mountains  are  merely  roofs  over  the  masses 
of  mummies  within  them.  Tlie  coffins 
serve  as  fire-wood  to  the  whole  neighbour- 
hood :  1  saw  nothing  else  burnt.  At  fiiU 
I  did  not  relish  the  idea  of  my  dinner 
being  dressed  with  this  resurrecrion-wood, 
paiticulariy  as  two  or  three  of  the  ooffin- 
lids — which,  as  I  said  before,  were  in  the 
shape  of  human  figures — were  usually  to 
be  seen  standing  upright  a^ost  the  tree 
onder  which  t^B  cook  was  performing 
his  operations,  staring  with  their  large  eyes, 
as  if  in  astonishment  at  the  new  worid 
Upon  which  they  had  opened.  The  coffins 
were  usually  made  of  sycamore  wood, 
which  may  serve  in  some  degree  to  account 
for  the  almost  total  extinction  of  that  tree  in 
Upper  £^pt ;  that  under  which  my  teal 
was  pitched  beii^  the  only  one  in  the 
neighbourhood.  Tha  extinction,  perhaps, 
may  also  be  explained  by  the  increasing 
aridity  of  the  soiL  As  numerous  pits  full 
of  mummies  have  been  discovered  in  the 
heart  of  the  mountains,  without  coffins,  and 
merely  embalmed,  it  may  be  inferred  thai 
these  were  the  bodies  of  the  poorer  daaieir, 
who  could  not  afford  that  expensive 
mo4e  of  interment-— ilfrt.  Lu$lungioii9 


WELCH   FREEBOOTEBS. 

The  following  extraordinary  but  autfientic 
anecdote  is  extracted  from  an  article  on 
Welch  manners  and  traditions  in  "  The  Bri- 
tish Magazine''  for  March.  'Hie  writer, 
after  describing  a  ferocious  band  that  had 
long  infested  one  of  the  wildest  districts  in 
North  Wales,  proceeds :—"  The  band  at 
length  became  so  poweriul  and  numerous, 
that  the  inhabitants  petitioned  the  govern- 
ment for  protection  against  its  outrages.  A 
commission  was,  consequently,  granted  to 
John  Wynn  ab  Meredith,  of  Gwedir,  and 
Lewis  Owain,  one  of  the  barons  of  the 
Welch  Exchequer,  and  Vice-Cbambeilain 
of  North  Wales.  To  them  was  entrusted  the 
power  of  extirpating  the  band,  root  and 
branch ;  and,  on  Cbrismas-eve,  1554,  they 
succeeded  in  capturing  about  one  hundred 
of  the  freebooters,  whom  they  hanged  a  la 
lanteme,  as  their  commission  authorised, 
on  the  spot.  Among  the  prisoners  were 
two  fair-haired  and  beautiful  boys,  the 
younger  sons  of  a  widowed  mother,  and 
who  were  too  young  and  too  gentle  to  have 
yet  imbibed  the  ferocious  habits  of  their 
comrades.  Their  mother,  with  all  the  vehe- 
mence of  a  mother's  love  and  solicitude, 
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earnestly  besought  the  stern  judge  to  spare 
her  boysy  but  in  vam ;  the  uDbending  baron 
eontinued  linn  and  inexorable  in  the  per- 
fonnance  of  his  duty.  The  mother,  having 
eihauflled  all  her  entreaties,  in  an  agony  of 
denair  tore  the  covering  from  her  bosom, 
and  uttered  these  memorable  words: — 
'Hard-hearted  wolf  I  these  yellow  breasts 
have  reared  children  who  shall  yet  wash 
their  hands  in  thy  heart's  blood  T — and  this 
revengefid  prediction  was  actually  fulfilled, 
not  long  after,  to  the  very  letter. 

''The  baron,  having  to  pass  through  that 
district  on  the  ensuing  spring  circuit,  was 
waylaid  on  the  road  and  murdered.  The 
roUien  had  ascertained  all  the  necessary 
particulars  as  to  the  strength  of  his  escort, 
which  they  found  to  consist  only  of  iive  or 
six  horsemen.  The  baron  had  arrived  at  a 
narrow  part  of  the  road,  which  he  found 
encumbered  with  some  trees,  newly  felled, 
and  thrown  across  fronr  the  thick  wood 
tbroogh  which  the  road  passed.  As  his  at- 
tendants rode  forward  to  remove  the  obsta- 
cle, an  arrow,  from  an  unseen  hand, 
struck  the  baron  through  the  heart,  and  he 
fell  mortally  wounded.  A  general  scuffle 
BOW  ensued,  and  the  attendants  were 
quickly  routed.  Hie  baron  being  slain,  the 
assailants  leturoed  to  their  haunts;  but  a 
brother  of  the  boys  who  had  been  executed, 
and  for  whom  their  mother  had  interceded 
in  vain,  remained  behind,  and,  cutting  open 
the  bosom  of  his  victim,  literally  wasned 
Us  hands  in  his  heart's  blood.  Tbe  baron, 
on  this  &tal  occasion,  was  accompanied  by 
a  kinsman  of  hu,  called  Doyd  of^Ceiswyn, 
a  man  of  property  in  the  district  where  the 
freebooten  resided.  He  had,  by  some 
WfmoB  or  other,  engaged  the  protection  of 
tbe  band ;  and,  at  the  commencement  of 
tbe  fray,  hie  received  a  hint  not  to  interfere 
HI  the  tibar,  but  to  escape  while  the  coast 
was  dear,  lor  fear  some  random  thrust 
Hkight  reach  his  heart  also.  This  flagrant 
outrage  called  forth  all  the  vigilance  of  the 
government,  and  the  "whole  gang  was  hunted 
fiom  bin  to  hill,  and  rock  to  rock,  till  its 
membeis  were  either  taken  or  destroyed ; 
hot  not  till  they  had  bequeathed  to  the  wan- 
dering peasantoy  a  name  and  title  which 
can  never  be  foigotten.'' 


PVBLTC    EXECUTIOirSES. 

I«  Spain,  Italy,  Germany,  and  sometimes 
in  France,  when  many  criminab  have  been 
Gondemiied  to  suffer  the  extreme  of  punish- 
ment, the  only  means  of  accomplishing  the 
sentence  has  been  by  granting  life  to  one 
who  would  undertake  the  execution  of  the 
remainder.    In  one  of  the  public  squares 


of  Ghent,  there  were  formerly  two  bronze 
statues,  representing  a  father  and  son  con- 
victed of  the  same  crime,  and  the  son  put- 
ting the  father  to  death.    When  justice  is 
reduced  to  this  dishonourable  extremity  of 
permitting  a  parricide,  that  a  minor  crime 
might  be  punished,  it  is  a  proof  that  the 
infliction  of  death  as  a  penalty  is  contrary 
to  morals.    Withold,  a  Prince  of  Dthu- 
ania,  was  compelled,  for  vrant  of  an  execu- 
tioner, to  ordam  that  the  criminal  should 
put  himself  to  death.    This  might  be  ef- 
fected in  some  cases  where  life  is  burden- 
some.   In  Moldavia,  the  Cynganis,  or  gyp- 
sies, are  selected,  to  perform  the  office  of 
finisher  of  the  law.    The  first  gipsv  met 
with  is  compelled  to  execute  the  horrid 
duty.     In  this  country,  where  crimes  but 
rarely  occur,  it  happened  that  no  one  had 
suffered  the  penal^  of  death  for  a  period  of 
ten  years,  when  a  robbery  and  murder 
were  committed  on  tbe  person  of  a  young 
woman.    The  criminal  was  a  gipsy;   he 
was  condemned  to  be  hung ;  his  hour  hav- 
ing arrived,  he  was  conducted  to  the  place 
of  execution  between  two  prMi$  armed 
with  axes ;  ten  or  twelve  persons,  led  by 
curiosity,  fbrmed  the  cortege ;  and  all  eyes 
were  on  the  alert  to  meet  with  a  gip^  to 
execute  the  sentence.    Hiey  could  only  find 
on  the  road  a  wretched  little  old  man,  the 
more  unfit  to  execute  the  office  exacted  of 
him,  from  the  assassin  being  youthful,  vi- 
gorous, and  robust ;  it  was  no  matter,  the 
old  man  is  summoned  to  perform  the  duty 
imposed  upon  his  sect.    He  obeys ;  they 
approach  the  tree  which  is  destined  to  serve 
the  purpose  of  a  gallows ;  one  of  the  pri» 
v&ts  places  a  table  before  it,  to  act  as  a  scaf- 
fold; the  old  man  gets  upon  it;  drawing 
towsuds  him  the  sufferer,  he  wishes  to  fix 
the  rope  which  is  already  round  the  culprit's 
neck,  to  a  branch  of  the  tree ;  to  reach  it, 
he  raises  himself  on  his  feet,  and  af^  seve- 
ral trials  he  succeeds.    The  little  old  man 
now  uses  every  exertion  to  pull  up  his  stout 
brother  gipsy ;  to  effect  this,  he  twists  and 
turns  himself  a  thousand  vrays,  but  all  are 
useless.    At  length  the  criminal,  quite  im- 
patient, gives  him  a  blow  on  the  face,  and 
throws  him  upon  the  ground.    Frightened 
at  the  occurrence,  the  prMts^  the  specta- 
tors, and  the  little  old  man,  take  to  their 
heels.    The  assassin  alone  remains,  though 
at  liberty  to  do  the  same;  but  he  is  con* 
demned,and  resigned  to  his  fate.    Without 
taking  the  slightest  notice  of  the  fugitives,  or 
of  Ae  axes  they  have  left  behind  them, 
which  might  serve  him  fw  weapons  of  a©, 
fence,  he  coolly  examines  if  the  rope  is  pp^, 
perly  tied,  secures  it  by  a  firmer  knot  to  ^ 
higher  branch,  kicks  down  the  table  Mrit», 
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bis  feet,  and  thus  accomplishes  his  sentenoe." 
— Memoirs  ofSauson,  the  French  Eiecu^ 
tioner, 

♦ 

DUELS   OF   BEES. 

In  fine  spring  days,  when  the  sun  is  beauti- 
ful and  warm,  duels  may  often  be  seen  to 
have  taken  place  between  two  inhabitants 
of  the  same  nive.  In  some  cases  tlie  quar- 
rel appears  to  have  begun  within,  and  the 
comoatants  may  be  seen  coming  out  of  the 
gates  eager  **  for  blows/'  Sometimes  a 
bee  peaceably  on  the  outside  of  the  hive, 
or  walking  about,  is  rudely  jostled  by  an- 
other, and  then  the  attack  commences,  each 
endeavouring  to  obtain  the  most  advanta- 
geous position.  Tliey  turn,  piroutte,  throt- 
ne  each  other ;  and  such  is  tiieir  bitter  ear- 
nestness, that  Reaumur  has  been  enabled  to 
come  near  enough  to  observe  them  with  a 
lens,  without  causine  a  separation.  Afler 
rolling  about  in  the  dust,  tlie  victor,  watch- 
ing the  time  when  his  enemy  uncovers  his 
b(xly,  by  elongating  it,  in  the  attempt  to 
sting,  thrusts  its  weapon  between  the 
scales,  and  the  next  instant  its  antagonist 
stretches  out  his  quivering  wings,  and  ex- 
pires. A  bee  cannot  be  killed  so  suddenly, 
except  by  crushing,  as  by  the  sting  of  an- 
other bee.  Sometimes  the  strongest  insect 
produces  the  death  of  the  vanquislied  by 
squeezing  its  chest.  Afier  this  feat  hoA 
been  done,  the  victorious  bee  constantly 
remains,  says  Reaumur,  near  his  victim, 
standing  on  his  four  front  legs,  and  rubbing 
the  two  posterior  ones  together.  Sometimes 
the  enemy  is  killed  in  the  hive ;  then  the 
victor  always  carries  the  corpse  out  of  the 
cit^,  and  leaves  it.  These  combats  are 
strictly  duels,  not  more  than  two  being  con- 
cerned in  them ;  and  this  is  even  the  case 
when  armies  of  bees  meet  in  combat. — 
History  of  Insects. 

HUNTING-SPIDERS. 

There  is  a  tribe  of  hunting-spiders  that 
leap  like  tigers  on  their  prey,  and,  what 
is  more  extraordinary,  have  tiie  feculty 
of  doing  so  sideways.  One  of  these  jumped 
two  feet  on  a  humble-bee.  They  approach 
the  object  of  their  intended  attack  witii  the 
noiseless  and  imperceptible  motion  of  the 
shadow  of  a  sun-dial.  If  the  fly  noove,  the 
spider  moves  also,  backwards,  forwards,  or 
sideways,  and  that  with  so  much  precision 
as  to  time  and  distance,  that  the  two  insects 
appear  as  if  bound  together  by  some  invisi- 
ble chain,  or  actuated  by  the  same  spirit. 
If  the  flv  take  wing,  and  pitch  behincf  the 
spider,  the  head  of  the  latter  is  tnnied  round 
to  meet  it  so  quickly,  that  the  luuuau  eye 


It  deceived,  and  the  spider  appeals  to  be 
motionless.  When  all  these  manoeuvres 
bring  the  Ay  within  its  spring,  the  leap  is 
made  with  fearful  rapidity,  and  the  prey 
struck  down  like  lightning.  The  redeem- 
ing tiait  in  these  cruel  creatures  is  their 
affectkm  for  their  young. — Famify  Library, 


A  WATERLOO   SCENE. 

The  following  mehuicholy  tale  was  com- 
municated by  an  old  soldier,  who  had  re- 
sided in  the  family  of  Colonel  Granby  for 
many  years,  and  who  had  followed  bim  to 
the  field  of  Waterioo,  but  was  aecideDtally 
separated  from  his  youthful  master  at  the 
awful  moment  of  his  death : — 

« Thank  God,  'tis  over/'  exclaimed  a 
young  officer,  as  he  galloped  along  the 
road  from  Brussels  to  Waterioo;  '<my 
Lucy  1  we  are  separated^  and,  perhaps,— 
for  ever  1  Shoulcf  I  not  survive  this,  my 
first  effort  for  gloiy,  oh  1  Thou  Ahnigbty 
Father,  protect  my  wife." 

V  «  *  « 

'<Tbe  battle  rages  in  all  its  fury-^he 
enemy  press  on  and  surround  one  put  of 
the  English  army — when  a  young  officer, 
with  a  tremendous  shout  of  ''Death  or 
Victory,''  urged  his  impetuous  steed  for. 
ward,  and  followed  by  nis  gallant  troop, 
made  a  desperate  attack  on  his  assailants, 
and  compelled  them  to  retreat.  The  heij 
Edward  was  borne  along  by  the  tide  of 
conflict  into  the  very  midst  of  bis  foes. 
His  noble  mien  attracted  the  notice  of  a 
French  ofl5cer>  who,  calling  on  him  to 
defend  himself,  galloped  forward  with  un- 
governable fury.  Dreadful  was  tbe  oonBict 
that  ensued.  For  some  time  victory  seemed 
doubtful— at  length  the  French  officer  made 
a  desperate  lounge  at  the  galhmt  £dwvd, 
which  the  latter  parried  with  the  greatest 
address ;  and,  returning  it  with  more  dull, 
and  better  success,  pierced  bis  adversuy's 
left  side,  who,  uttering  a  heart-rending 
groan,  immediately  fell  from  his  bone. 
Edward  instantly  dismounted  to  anist  his 
fallen  foe,  and  un^ening  the  clasps  of  bis 
helmet,  discovered  a  face  pale  tbioiigh  l<w 
of  blood,  and  fixed  in  the  agonies  of  death ; 
he  raised  his  heavy  eyes  to  his  geoeroos 
conqueror,  and,  with  a  frenzied  shriek,  ex- 
ckiimed,  ''Can  tins  be  Edward  Gianby! 
my  long  forsaken  brother  V* 

''The  blood  forsook  Edward's  cheeks  » 
he  replied,  '  diaries,  is  it  thus  we  meet?' 
The  dying  hero  faintly  articulated, '  Indeed 
we  meet — ^but  only  to  part.'  The  life 
blood  gushed  fast  from  his  mortal  wound 
— his  brotlier  gazed  intently  on  his  marble 
features— his  breath  had  ceased !    At  this 
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interesting  momeDt  of  reunion  and  final 
sepaiatiooy  a  French  soldier,  influenced  by 
revenge^  apfMoached  the  wretched  Edward, 
who,  stupified  with  grief  and  surprise,  no 
lons^jofiered  any  resistance.  In  one  mo- 
ment the  direful  work  was  done— the  spirit 
of  Edward  followed  that  of  his  brother  to 
the  regions  of  immortality. 

**  On  the  evening  of  the  ever  memorable 
1 8th  of  Jane,  I  visited  the  plains  of  Water- 
loo. What  an  awfiri  sight  I  So  many  of 
niy  countrymen  lying  exposed  to  the  incle- 
mencies oif  the  weather,  and  extended  on 
the  bare  ground,  without  one  friend  to 
soothe  or  relieve  their  sufferings.  A  slight 
rastling  made  me  turn  my  head,  and  I 
beheld  a  fiur  but  fragile  form  stooping  and 
examining  the  features  of  the  surrounding 
dead.  At  last  she  knelt  down  by  the  body 
of  a  young  officer,  and  lifting  the  raven 
curb  that  clouded  his  alabaster  fcMehead, 
uttered  one  dreadful  shriek,  and  fell  hfeless 
to  the  ground*  I  s^proached,  but  all  ani- 
mation was  gone — the  angelic  sp  rit  of  the 
beautiful  Lucy  had  fled  to  •be  united  to 
that  of  her  Edward.'' — The  old  soldier  here 
paused,  torrents  of  fears  streaming  down 
his  sun-burnt  visage. 


giving  to  the  poor :— bichard 
Baxter's  rule. 

"I  SEVER  prospered  more  in  my  small 
estate,  than  when  I  gave  most,  and  needed 
least.  My  own  rule  hath  been— first  to 
contrive  to  need  myself  as  little  as  may  be, 
an^  by  out  none  on  need-nots,  but  to  live 
frugally  on  a  little.  Second,  to  serve  God 
in  my  place  upon  that  competency  which 
he  allowed  me  to  myself,  that  what  I  had 
myself,  might  be  as  good  a  work  for  com- 
mon good,  as  that  which  I  gave  to  others ; 
and  tlurd,  to  do  all  the  good  I  could  with 
all  the  rest,  preferring  the  most  public  and 
durable  object,  and  nearest.  And  the 
mofe  I  have  practised  this,  the  more  I  have 
had  (o  do  it  with ;  and  when  I  gave  almost 
all,  noore  came  in  (without  any*s  gift)  I 
scarce  knew  bow,  at  least  unexpected :  but 
when,  by  improvidence,  I  have  cast  my- 
self into  necessities  of  using  more  upon 
myself,  or  upon  things  in  themselves  of  less 
importance,  I  have  prospered  much  less 
than  when  I  did  otherwise.  And  when  I 
had  contented  myself  to  devote  that  stock 
vrbicb  I  had  gotten  to  charitable  uses  after 
my  death,  instead  of  laying  out  at  present, 
that  so  I  might  secure  somewhat  for  myself 
while  I  lived,  in  probability  all  that  is  like 
to  be  lost;  whereas,  when  I  took  that  pre- 
sent opportunity,  and  tnisted  God  for  tlie 


time  to  come,  I  wanted  nothing,  and  lost 
nothing." 


SAINT  SWITHIN's   day,  JULY  15. 

St.  Swithin,  descended  from  a  Saxon 
family,  was  learned  and  virtuous ;  he  put 
on  the  monastic  habit  in  the  monastery  of 
Winchester,  founded  by  king  Thyneglls, 
Egbert,  king  of  the  West  Saxons,  afterwards 
of  all  England,  made  him  his  chaplain, 
committed  to  his  care  the  education  of  his 
son  Ethelwold,  and  made  use  of  his  coun. 
sels  in  die  government  of  the  kingdom. 
St.  Swithin  continued  to  direct  Ethelwold 
in  ecclesiastical  affairs,  and  was  by  him 
promoted  to  the  see  of  Winchester,  where 
he  displayed  the  genuine  virtues  of  a  bishop, 
particularly  humility,  and  charity  to  the 
poor ;  while  to  himself  he  was  most  austere 
and  abstemious.  St.  Swithin  departed  this 
life  July  2,  868.  With  respect  to  the 
popular  belief,  that  if  it  rain  on  St.  Swithin's 
day,  it  will  rain  during  forty  days  following, 
it  appears  to  be  a  tradition  adopted  under 
papal  superstition,  and  transmitted  to  our 
times. — It  is  said  that  Bishop  Swithin  was 
by  his  own  desire  buried  in  the  churchyard 
instead  of  the  chancel  of  the  minster ;  and 
that,  when  he  was  canonized,  the  monks, 
not  approving  of  this  public  cemetery  for  a 
saint,  determined  on  removing  the  body  on 
the  15th  of  July,  but  it  rained  so  violently 
on  that,  and  for  forty  days  afterwards,  that 
the  design  was  abandoned ;  and  these  days 
have  since  been  called  the  forty  days  of  St. 
Swithin. 


celestial  phenomena. 

In  our  Number  for  May  last,  we  stated 
that  the  planet  Saturn  would  be  in  con- 
junction with  the  Sun  on  tlie  1 5th  of  ihts 
month ;  he  is  consequently  too  near  that 
luminary  to  be  observed  during  any  part  of 
it ;  but  early  in  September  he  may  pro^ 
bably  be  detected  by  the  attentive  observer 
in  the  eastern  hemisphere,  a  little  before 
sun-rise,  forming  a  small  triangle  witli  v 
and  23  Leonis.  lie  passes  v  very  rapidly, 
and  his  approach  to  and  passage  Iw  llew 
gulus  is  an  interesting  and  important  feature 
in  his  course.  lie  passes  45  minutes  to 
the  north  of  this  star  on  the  30th  of  Sep- 
tember. During  October  and  November 
he  is  noticed  to  recede  from  it,  and  on  the 
12th  of  December  he  is  stationary  a  little 
to  the  west  of  43  L«onis,  a  star  of  tlie 
sixth  magnitude. 

The    planet  Mars  is  now  rapidly  ap. 
proaching  his  nearest  distance   from   the 
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eaith,  and  will  again  present  an  interesting 
appearance  to  the  observer,  as  he  attains 
his  greatest  brilliancy  in  the  course  of  the 
following  month,  tiis  configurations  with 
the  fixed  stars  are  not  so  attractive  as  at 
the  last  opposition  in  1828,  the  path  of  the 
planet  being  in  a  barren  space  under  j3,  y, 
and  0  Piscium.  He  is  stationary  on  the 
18thy  when  he  forms  an  equilateral  triangle 
with  ^  and  o)  Piscinni.  After  this  day 
bis  motion  is  very  slow,  and  he  is  observed 
to  approach  a  star  of  the  fourth  magnitude, 
which  we  shall  terra  a  Piscium.  On  the 
17ih  of  September  he  is  about  24  minutes 
north  of  this  star,  and  between  it  and  w 
Piscium.  He  also  forms  the  summit  of  an 
isosceles  triangle,  v  and  0  Piscium  being 
the  l»se.  On  the  following  day  he  is  seen 
between  a  and  0  Piscium,  and  on  the  19th 
is  in  opposition  to  the  Sun  in  the  26th 
degree  of^Pisces.  Being  now  at  his  nearest 
distance  from  the  earth,  his  appearance, 
both  to  the  naked  eye  and  to  the  telescope, 
is  highly  interesting.  He  may  now  easily 
be  distinguished  by  his  red  aspect  and 
superior  brilliancy;  and,  having  a  more 
considerable  elevation  than  at  his  last  oppo- 
sition, he  consequently  makes  a  longer 
stay  above  the  horizon,  which  will  afford 
the  attentive  observer  a  better  opportunity 
of  becoming  acquainted  with  tne  stars 
among  which  he  passes.  On  the  day  of 
his  opposition  he  is  noticed  between  a  and 
/3,  ana  the  former  star  and  y  Piscium. 
His  recess  from  the  former  star  is  the  only 
interesting  feature  in  his  course,  until  the 
6th  of  October,  when  he  is  the  apex  of  an 
isosceles  triangle,  0  and  w  forming  the 
base.  He  is  stationary  on  the  19th  in  the 
.^8th  minute  of  the  20di  degree  of  Pisces, 
having  retrograded  11  degrees  and  4 
minutes. 


9®1CK9. 


WHAT  IS  FRIENDSHIP. 

Is  H  but  at  %  mornini^  dream, 
A  floatln^^  TRpoar,  gaudy  flower, 

Wbieb  now  all  gay  and  pleating  teem. 
But  fade  and  vanish  in  an  hour? 

Rathpr  'tit  like  yon  stately  oak. 
By  storms  or  ruder  winds  betet, 

Firm  rooted  stands  'midst  nature's  stroke, 
Tiie  forett*s  pride  and  glory  yet. 

Or  like  the  glilterinff  orb  of  day— 

A  course  dhirnal  ne  maintains; 
Nor  aught  obstructs  bis  daxsling  way. 

But  true  and  constant  e'er  remains : 
Tho'  oft  the  intervening  cloudt. 

His  splendours  veil,  his  licams  conceal, 
And  night  obscure  liis  glory  shrouds  : 

In  ceaseless  grandeur  ehines  he  it  1 11. 


Where  natare  with  laxurlant  hand 
Displays  her  beaatiea,  oft  we  And— 

In  converse  sweet— a  youtbfal  band, 
Bach  heart  by  firiendabip  firm  eatwlned : 

Link'd  arm  in  arm.  o>r  tbe  gay  mead 
And  daisied  jfteld  they  wiod  their  way : 

The  tliady  lane  and  copte  tliey  tread. 
Or  on  the  river's  margin  stray : 

From  tongue  to  tongue,  from  breast  to  brcut. 
The  glow  of  joy  each  word  revfvet ; 

By  natare't  ebarmt  each  tool  Impretsed 
Some  pare  inttractiont  benee  derives. 

When  rude  advertltv  prerailt. 

And  fortune  mutable,  appeart 
The  scale  to  turn— when  grief  assails 

The  mind,  and  sorrow  ahedt  her  tear* ; 

Then  friendship  kind,  her  heaventy  form 
Presents,  to  soothe  the  drooping  heart ; 

On  wingt  of  love  she  brmvet  tlM  ttorm. 
Sweet  consolation  to  impart. 

When  ttern  ditease  invades  the  breast. 

Writhing  with  agonising  pain  ; 
By  death's  vindictive  hand  oppressed, 

Bzhansted  seeoM  frail  nature's  frame : 

She  eomes— and  while  ber  tend'rest  band 
Softly  the  throbbing  temples  lave^ 

Reminds  the  soul  of  that  blest  land 
The  taint  may  claim  beyond  the  grave. 

Nor  death  Itself  dissolves  those  ties 
Of  friendthip,  here  the  ChrtsUan  wove ; 

A  full  fruition  in  the  tkies 
Shall  be  enjoyed  in  perfect  love. 


D«p{fvrd, 


B.H.C. 


THE    FASHION    OF    THIS.  WORLD 
V  PASSBTH  AWAY. 

Why  Tieatt  my  fond  heart  with  delight. 
While  tracing  the  tplendourt  of  time ; 
Why  daxzle  my  eyet  at  the  tight 
Of  a  perishing  world  In  her  prime. 
Since  Its  pleasures  and  honours  onitedly  say, 
That  the  fashion  of  this  world  is^paisiof  away? 

Ye  circles  where  gaiety  dwell*, 

What  beauteous  forms  ye  disclose  ; 
But  sure  there  it  tomething  foretcUt, 
Your  behuty  will  fade  like  the  rose, 
Yott  are  mortal,  when  deck'd  in  your  brighteit 

array ; 
And  the  lashion  of  this  world  Is  patting  away. 

Ye  towering  palaces  too. 


Yonr  grandeur  roust  toon  be  brought  low, 
And  mingle. with  far  meaner  things ; 
For  the  emblems  of  royalty  haste  to  decay, 
And  the  kingdoms  of  tfilt  world  are  pasting  away* 

O  !  tell  me,  ye  withering  wreatlis. 

Which  encircled  the  conqueror*!  brow; 
An<(  tell  me,  ye  mtt-eaten  tbeatht, ' 
Where*s  the  naloi  of  hit  rietory  now ; 
Hit  laurels  thus  faded  Impressively  say. 
That  the  conqueror's  glory  has  passed  away. 

Though  earthly  distinctions  thus  fade. 

His  beauty  and  fashion  decline, 
Thoaffh  its  bononrs  are  east  in  the  shsde. 
And  the  monarch  his  orown  must  resign  ; 
The  Christian  shall  reign  in  Ineffsble  day. 
When  all  that's  created  hat  pasted  sway. 

Hit  pleaturei  to  change  are  unknown. 
His  honourt  no  time  can  destroy,— 
He  too  is  an  heir  lo  a  crown. 
And  a  kingdom  of  glory  on  high, 
Though  the  fashion  of  this  world  is  passing  svsv. 
Yet  the  splendours  of  heaven  will  never  decay. 

J.V. 
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THS  EUINBO  WKLL. 

r  Oh  Tte« !  fhoQ  iMttvtiftsr  of  the  DMd.")~£|rrM. 

WaitmB  ar«  the  Ugbts  that  thooe  of  yoFf , 

Arvand  this  haunted  ■pring?^ 
To  many  a  lonely  heart  do  mor^ 

Immortal  tbouffhtt  they  bring  f 
It  was  not  thna  wben  pilgrioM  came 

To  hymn  beneath  the  nlyht : 
And  dimly  gleam'd  the  center'*  fame, 

Wben  star*  and  ttreams  were  brlf  lit* 

What  art  thoa  since  Uto  bnndred  yeart 

Have  o'er  thy  waters  roU'd, 
Since  clouds  haTe  wept  their  crystal  tears, 

Prom  skies  of  beaming  gold  ?— 
Tby  rills  receive  tbe  tint  of  besT'n, 

Wbicb  erst  iUamM  thy  shrine ; 
An<l  sweetest  birds  their  songs  bare  glv*n 

For  musie  more  divine. 

Beside  thee  hath  the  maiden  Icept 

Her  vlgihi  pale  and  lone. 
While  darkly  have  her  ringlets  swept 

TIK  cbapel's  sciilptiir*d  stone  : 
And  vliea  the- vesper- hymn  was  sang 

For  the  warrior*s  spirit  fled. 
With  tbe  cross  and  sword  above  thee  bang,'- 

What  spleodoar  erown'4  the  dead ! 

Bat  a  clood  bath  fall'n  apon  tby  fame :— - 

Tbe  wtiodman  lares  his  brow 
Where  sbroaded  monks  and  vestals  came 

With  many  a  sacred  vow  ; 
And  bloely  gleams  thy  sainted  spring. 

Beneath  the  aunny  tree ; 
Then  let  no  heart  Its  sadness  brfng. 

While  natuTt  is  with  thee. 
IXrci/.  Rboivald  AuotJSTina. 


LINBS  ON  MAY. 

DKLioRTrvx.  season  of  the  year. 
Now  all  is  smiling,  blithe,  and  gay. 
Is  leose  and  flowing  robes  appears 
The  roseate  goddess,  bloomlne  May, 
Her  nild  approach  I  bail,  ana  slug 
A  welcome  to  the  queen  of  spring. 

Jocend  the  scene,  while  all  arottod 
The  Hfis.inspirlng  spirit  floats. 
Bright  gems  enamel  all  the  gronnd. 
Mirth  warbles  from  a  tbonsand  throat*. 
From  natare's  shrine  my  praise  shall  rise, 
Mixt  with  the  Incense  of  the  skies. 


How  sweet  to  climb  tbe  heath<elad  hill. 
Or  wander  throngh  the  verdant  bowers. 
To  listen  to  tbe  chiming  rill. 
Or  call  the  wreathe  of  blooming  flowers. 
With  her  whose  converse,  soft  and  ftay. 
Still  sweeter  makes  the  sweetest  way. 

Or  when  the  sephyr  fans  the  grove. 
Or  winter  rules  the  ley  scene. 
When  all  Is  melody  and  love. 
Or  lost  In  snow  tbe  wide  terrene ; 
Still,  still  be  mine  some  feeling  breast, 
Oa  which  my  sool  may  safely  rest. 
O  Mendshlp,  love.^'whate'er  we  call 
The  pleasing  something  kindly  given. 
The  blisB  of  this  terrestrial  ball. 
Beam  from  the  fonnt  of  light  in  heaven, 
Aroond  ray  steps  tby  radiance  throw, 
Asd  cheer  the  toils  I  meet  below. 


J.W. 


THB  VII^LAQB  FUNERAL. 

8av  who  are  yon  lovely  female  train. 
That  wind  op  the  narrow  village  lane, 
Bedeek*d  In  white  robes  with  graceful  ease, 
That  flutter  and  stream  In  tbe  fitfnl  breeze  ; 
Say  are  they  tbe  mirth-loving  Jocnnd  throng. 
Who  court  the  load  laugh  and  the  bridal  song  ? 
Not  so,  not  so,  my  child. 


Tbe  festive  boars  do  tbey  seek  to  spend. 
And  grace  the  abode  of  some  Joyous  friend. 
To  chase  dull  care,  and  distance  woe. 
And  «•  trip  on  tbe  light  fantastic  toe.'* 
In  social  glee  to  beguile  the  day. 
And  banish  the  serious  thought  away  ? 

Not  so,  not  so,  my  child. 

No,  yon  are  the  sorrowing  virgin  band, 
Who  bear  to  deatb*s  shadowy  silent  land 
A  duteous  daughter  whose  hour  is  past, 
A  fair  blossom  nipt  by  the  wintry  blast ; 
A  rose- bod  that  droop'd  In  tbe  dewy  mom. 
Ere  its  crimson  folds  could  the  stem  adorn  ; 

Tis  the  scene  of  death,  my  child. 
But  there  is  a  land  where  no  storm  shall  lowor. 
Where  no  blight  shall  whither  the  blooming  dower, 
Where  the  roses  without  a  thorn  shall  grow. 
Where  streams  of  perennial  Joy  shall  flow. 
Where  no  billow  snail  break  on  the  peaceful  shore 
And  sickness  decay,  and  death  be  o'er  ; 

That  land  is  heaven,  my  child. 

Securely  lodg'd  in  the  silent  tomb, 

Our  sister's  remnvM  from  the  eril  to  come, 

Basly  hath  past  to  that  high  abode. 

To  behold  tbe  glorious  vision  of  Ood  ; 

Through  the  wilds  of  time,  though  loho  we  roaiit. 

Heaven  only  is  the  Christian's  homk  ; 

May  we  enter  there,  my  child. 
J.W. 


Review.— 7^e  Christian  Student,  de- 
signed to  assist  Christians  in  general  in 
acquiring  Religious  Knowledge,  ^c.  By 
the  Rev,  E.  Bickersteth.  Second  edition. 
12mo.  pp»  671.  Seeley.  London.  1829. 

Among  the  numerous  excellencies  which 
this  volume  contains,  the  candid  and  liberal 
spirit  of  its  author  is  not  the  least  coiispi* 
cuous.  As  a  clergyman  of  the  episcopal 
churchy  he  avows  his  partiality  towards  tier 
articles  and  homilies ;  but  it  is  pleasing  to 
observe,  that  this  attachment  has  not  led 
him  to  withdraw  his  brotherly  affection  from 
those  who  view  our  venerable  establishment 
with  a  less  favourable  eye.  To  their  writ- 
ings and  talents  he  pays  many  tributes  of 
respect;  he  is  not  armed  with  thunderbolts, 
nor  has  he  any  unholy  curses  to  pour  on 
their  heads.  His  avowal  of  these  tnily 
christian  principles  may  be  gathered  horn 
the  following  paragraph  : — 

**  The  author  desires  thankfully  and  joyfally  to 
acknowledge  what  Is  good  In  other  commnntons 
that  differ  from  his  own.     Unhappily  divided  as 
is  tbe  present  state  of  tbe  church  of  Christ,  it 
will  yet  be  generally  admitted  that  no  particular 
body  of  Christians  has  the  main  troths  exclusively. 
Much,  even  as  be  fears  and   dislikes  the  system 
of  the  Romanist,  aealnst  which   he  woald  ever 
protest,  there  are  admirable  writers  In  tbe  Roman 
church,  as  well  as  among  ProtesUnts.     And  in  the 
different  denominations  of  Protestants  there  are 
boly  and    excellent   authors,  among  Churchmen 
and  Dissenters,  among  Presbyterians   and  Inde- 
pendents,  among  Baptists    and  Quakers,  among 
Wesleyans  and  Moravians,  among  Lutherans  and 
Reformed.    Let  none  be- rejected  that  have  the 
spirit  of  the  Bible,  because  the  writers  differ  In 
external  communion.     Though   necessarllv  more 
aeqnainted  with  writers  Ih  the  established  church 
as  far  as  bis  knowledge  has  extended,  he  has  not 
been  biassed,  in  the  lists  given  by  the  deno"ina. 
tlon  of  the  writer.    «  •  o»»J«f  t^h*s  heen  to  men- 
tion the  best  works  with  which  he  was  acquaint- 
ed.   He  has  inserted  ^Ih  equal  pleasure.^  oien 
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and  Hall,  Dod4rMg«  and  Brrerldfe,  Watt*  and 
Hopkins.  Ac  the  immortnl  iplriu  of  thete  bnly 
men.  notwitlmtandinf  minor  differences,  are  now 
doubtlet*  together  In  heaven,  to  their  worlcs*  a 
kind  of  visible  image  of  their  spiriu,  may  well 
•land  in  peace  and  harmony  In  the  tame  lists, 
eomuiunieating  in  their  respective  proportions  light 
and  joy  to  the  Christian  student."— />r</aee, 
p.ix. 

We  must  not,  however,  suppose  that  the 
liberality  of  sentiment  expressed  by  the 
author  in  the  preceding  paragraph,  proceeds 
from  any  laxity  of  principle  or  disregard  of 
Irutht  To  prevent  such  an  {inference  being 
drawn  from  his  candour,  he  strongly  argues, 
in  other  parts  of  his  book,  that  it  is  the  duty 
of  every  one  to  contend  eamesdy,  but  in 
the  genuine  spirit  of  Christianity,  for  the  faith 
once  delivered  to  the  saints.  His  own  words 
will  best  express  his  views : — 

"  Some  are  disposed  to  condemn  at  once  all 
ijontroversial  writings,  as  prejudicial  and  unpro* 
fitable ;  bat  it  has  pleased  Ood  to  turn  even  op- 
pofition  to  his  truth  to  good,  and  make  it  instru- 
mental to  the  advancement  of  that  which  It  was 
Intended  to  overthrow. 

*•  The  opposition  of  Job*t  severe  friends,  and 
the  discussions  between  them,  furnished  the 
church  of  (iod  with  that  ancient  book  which  is 
called  by  his  name  :and  the  opposition  of  Judaizers 
In  O alalia  stirred  up  the  zealous  Paul  to  write  that 
fervent  epistle,  of  whiek  we  now  reap  the  benefit. 
The  enmity  of  Pagaat  and  IniMels  has  been  the 
bccasfon  of  calling  forth  the  most  able  defences  of 
Christianity.  The  corruptions  of  Popery  led  to 
the  full  statement  of  Protestant  doctrine,  and  the 
writtngsof  the  Socinians  to  the  clearer  develop- 
ment of  Evangelical  truth. 

"  There  is  a  stagnant  peace,  full  of  infection  and 
death.  Vehement  contention  for  truth  may  be  a 
^uty,  and  consbtent  with  love  and  the  meeknesa  of 
wisdom.  Peaceful  minds  are  apt  to  condemn  not 
•0  much  those  who  resist  the  truth,  as  those  who. 
bv  testifying  the  truth,  are  the  innocent  occasion 
or  controversy,  and  thus  first  disturb  the  genera] 
quiet.  This  is  not,  however,  the  true  peace-mak- 
ing spirit  which  our  Saviour  blesses,  but  the  love 
of  carnal  ease,  and  the  very  opposite  to  the  spirit 
of  the  Gospel.  Erasmus  would  have  lost  that 
Reformation,  which  Luther  under  God  accomplish- 
ed. There  Is  a  greater  blessing  than  present 
quiet,  even  the  maintenance  of  important  truth,  and 
millions  will  through  eternity  thank  Ood  for  the 
holy  boldness,  decision,  and  courage  of  Luther. 

{Rdeed,  eager  disputes  about  important  religious 
roths  are  far  better,  and  far  more  hopeful,  than 
that  total  indifference  which  ariies  from  Infidelity." 
r-p.  113. 

To  the  abstract  propriety  of  the  preceding 
observations,  every  friend  of  revelation  will 
feadily  give  his  assent.  It  cannot,  however, 
be  denied,  that  the  almost  unrestrained 
liberty  of  controversial  debate  thus  claimed 
and  sanctioned,  may  easily  degenerate  into 
ferocious  excesses,  which  Mr.  Btckersteth 
would  blush  to  defend  ;  and  few  perhaps 
can  command  the  prudence  not  to  pa^ 
beyond  the  line  which  secures  liberty  in  all 
polemical  discussions,  and  excludes  the 
abuse  to  which  it  is  invariably  liable. 

On  the  manner  and  spirit  in  which  the 
scriptures  should  be  examined,  in  order  to 
learn  their  fundamental  and  peculiar  txuths, 
the  author  gives  some  excellent  advice^  and 


the  student  who  faithftiny  and  diligently 
follows  his  directions,  will  soon  become  a 
woricman  that  need  not  be  ashamed.  All 
the  subjects  introduced,  and  they  are  both 
numerous  and  varied,  are  calculated  to  in- 
(brm  his  jodgment,  and  enlighten  his  un- 
derstanding, in  some  branch  or  other,  either 
immediately  or  remotely  connected  with  his 
acquirement  of  useful  religious  knowledge. 
The  sentiments  advanced  by  the  author  on 
these  important  topics,  are  confirmed  by  an 
appeal  to  the  writings  of  others,  and  mach 
argument  is  brought  before  the  reader  from 
the  sources  that  are  explored. 

A  considemble  portion  of  this  book  is 
occupied  with  a  list  of  publications  oeces. 
sary  to  form  a  respectable  library  fota  stu- 
dent in  divinity.  These  appear  to  have 
been  selected  with  care  from  die  works  of 
churchmen  and  dissentors,  and  their  classi. 
fication  coincides  with  the  subjecU  on  which 
they  treat.  To  the  titles  of  many  volumes 
thus  selected  a  ^lort  note  is  added,  which, 
in  a  few  words,  comprises  their  character ; 
and  so  far  as  we  are  acquainted  with  their 
contents,  these  brief  notices  are  as  impartial 
as  they  are  terao  and  expressive.  Few  per- 
sons will  be  expected  to  procure  at  once 
all  the  books,  thus  recommended,  but  as 
they  embrace  neariy  the  whole  system  of 
biblical  knowledge,  the  reader  will  be  able 
to  choose  from  the  great  variety,  and  aug. 
raent  his  stock  as  circumstances  may  here- 
after direct. 

«  Outlines  of  the  history  of  divinity  "com- 
municates much  valuable  information.  ITm's 
chapter,  beginning  with  the  Fathers,  passes 
on  to  the  schoolmen  and  their  coteiapora- 
ries,  to  the  Reformers  and  their  immediate 
successors,  to  the  non-conformists,  to  the 
divines  who  flourished  at  the  Restoration, 
and  the  eventful  period  of  the  Revolution, 
and  finally  terminates  with  a  survey  of  mo- 
dem writers,  many  of  whom  live  in  the 
present  day.  In  these  historical  outlines, 
and  in  the  reflections  made  upon  them,  we 
find  a  pleasing  concentration  of  the  author's 
laborious  researches.  Many  valuable  pub- 
lications are  briefly  but  candidly  reviewed, 
and  this  apparently  without  any  rejjard  to 
the  sect  or  party  to  which  the  writer  be- 
longed. It  IS,  however,  worthy  of  obserfa- 
tion,  that  among  the  authors  quoted,  by  kr 
the  greater  number  are  of  the  CaWinisiic 
school,  and  it  seems  to  be  a  point  which,  in 
Mr.  B.*s  estimation,  requires  neither  lan- 
guage to  assert,  nor  argument  to  prove,  that 
the  great  truths  of  Christianity  may  always 
be  fotmd  in  this  quarter.  It  is  not  our  pro- 
vince to  dispute  this  discovery;  but  many 
readen  will  probably  demur  at  these  appa- 
rently aoddental  assumptions^  and  tbinl^y 
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that  wlule  die  exodlendes  which  this  book 
eoDtainft  are  allowed^  many  thincs  may  be 
fcaiDd  ID  its  pages  which  ahoold  be  read 
with  cantion. 

Bat  what  partiality  soever  the  author  may 
have  manifipisted  towards  any  pccaliariiy  of 
thecAogical  sentiments,  he  has  not  treated 
those  who  difier  from  him  with  contempt 
or  disrespect  He  has  held  the  balance  with 
an  even  hand,  and  although  he  has  adjusted 
much  more  of  Calvinism  than  he  has  of 
Aiminianismy  he  cannot  be  accused  of  hav- 
ing used  delusive  scales  or  deceitful  weights. 
Every  writer  has  his  predilection  ;  and  it  is 
probable  that  few  authors,  who,  difiering 
from  him,  may  find  somediing  to  censure, 
would,  under  similar  circumstances,  have 
acted  CD  the  whole  with  greater  impartiality. 

♦ 
Review. — The  Hofy  BibU^  according  to 
the  Estahliihed  Veniony  with  the  ex- 
ception  of  the  Subttitution  of  the 
Original  Hebrew  Names,  in  mace  of 
the  English  words  Lord  and  bod,  and 
a  few  Corrections  thereby  rendered 
neeeuary.  With  Notes,  Parts  L  and 
IL  Bvo,  Westley  and  Davis.  Lon^ 
don.    1830. 

The  title  prefixed  to  this  woik  fully  explains 
its  nature  and  design ;  yet,  accustomed  as 
we  have  been  to  the  terms  Lord,  God,  &c., 
the  places  in  which  the  original  names 
supplant  these  translated  substitutes,  appear 
under  a  somewhat  singular  aspect. 
The  author  observes,  in  bis  preface — 

•*  That  it  i«  of  the  gntt^  Im^rtanee.  that  In 
an  tmiftlatlona  of  the  Bible  the  Hebrew  namet 
sbenlil  be  preserTed,  by  which  Jbbovar  A l brim. 
hub  tbaa  been  pleased  to  make  himself  known.  In 
tbe  eciipUireof  tbeOldTe»Ument»jRBOTAn  Alb. 
nia,  the  Holt  Onb*,  are  distinguichrd  by  diatlnct 
;  to  wit,  Albr  the  Father,  Al  the  Son,  and 


RoACB  the  Holy  Ghost,  which  define  what  we  call 
the  PBBeoiie*  the  Cireek*  HvpotTAast,  and  tbe 
ancient  Jewt  SEPRiaoTH,  In  Jebotab. 

■*  It  ha*  been  presumed  titat  no  one  will  object  to 
the  snbetitatlon  of  the  original  saered  names ;  hot 
if  there  should  be  one,  let  him  before  he  decidedly 
rejects  tbem,  put  to  himself  tbe  following  qoestioni 
~Wbo  woiihi  think  of  translating  the  names  of 
persons?  Or,  that  the  translators  of  tbe  Biblr 
wovld  hare  done  so, they  ha?ingleft  many  hundred 
BBflWs  aa  tbey  found  them  ?  Are  not  the  names  of 
fenoaa  appellatiTO  nouns?  Would  not  the  trans- 
latioo  of  B  name,  in  effect  change  a  name?  If  my 
person  la  known  or  distinguished  from  another  by 
my  pBTtlcalar  name»  bow  shall  1  be  known  If  called 
by  a  foreign  one  >** 

Hie  observations  thus  quoted  from  the 
pre&ce  require  no  comment  They  are 
not  more  toe  dictates  of  learning  than  the 
offipring  of  common  sense.  Many  have 
regretted  that  the  sacred  names  should  ever 
have  been  submitted  to  a  tmnslation,  'but 
we  are  not  aware  of  any  rq;u]ar  aUempi 
ontil  the  present,  to  remedy  the  evil  by 
counteractmg  the  innovation.     To  many 
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readers  the  restoration  of  the  original  ap- 
pellations may  appear  to  render  the  sacred 
uwguage  unintelligible,  but  this  can  only 
arise  from  the  terms  not  being  ^uniliar  to 
their  understandings  and  their  senses.  In 
the  word  Jehovah  no  common  reader  finds 
any  ambiguity ;  and  if  the  terms  Alehim^ 
Ateh,  Al^  Ruach,  &c.  had  been  originally 
incorporated  in  the  translations  of  the 
Bible,  neither  dissonance  nor  obscurity 
would  have  associated  with  their  occur* 
rence. 

In  a  few  pages  which  follow  the  preface, 
the  author  nas  given  the  meaning  or  sign!* 
fication  of  the  sacred  names,  which  have 
been  substituted  in  this  edition  in  place  of 
the  titles  Lord  and  God.  These  elucida- 
tions appear  to  have  been  made  with  care, 
and  the  import  of  each  word  is  illustrated 
by  appeals  to  the  passages  of  scripture  in 
whicn  it  occurs.  With  this  guide  always 
before  him,  the  reader  will  find  no  difficulty 
in  accommodating  his  ideas  to  terms  which 
may  at  first  appear  strange  and  even  re- 
pulsive. 

Of  the  edition  itself,  little  remains  to  be 
said.  The  common  translation  is  preserved 
throughout,  (with  the  exceptions  above 
stated)  together  with  the  chapters  and 
verses.  The  matter,  however,  is  divided 
into  paragraphs,  either  long  or  short  as  the 
subjects  seemed  to  demand.  This  we 
conceive  to  be  of  no  mean  importance,  for 
no  one  acquainted  with  the  sacred  writings 
can  fbr  a  moment  doubt,  that  many  of  our 
verses,  and  sometimes  even  chapters,  have 
been  formed  in  the  most  capricious  and 
arbitrary  manner.  Considerable  portions 
of  our  commentaries  remedy  this  deviation 
from  the  rules  of  propriety  and  common 
sense,  but  these  are  in  general  too  volumi- 
nous to  meet  the  wants  of  readers  who 
most  need  assistance. 

The  notes  are  neither  long  nor  nume- 
rous, and  in  general  they  are  more  of  a 
critical,  than  either  of  a  doctrinal  or  a 
practical  nature.  They  are,  however, 
judiciously  introduced,  and  being  merely* 
elucidative  of  words  and  phrases,  they 
derive  no  small  portion  of  their  value  from 
their  brevity.  ' 


Review. — Jacob,  or  Patriarchal  Pietu,. 
a  Series  nf  Discoursu  delivered  in  St.. 
Jame^  Episcopal  Chapel,  Edinburgh, 
in  1822.  By  the  Rev.  Edward  Craig, 
A.  M.Bvo.pp.ZW.    Nisbet,  London. 

Thbsb  twelve  disoourKS  contain  nanatiHk 
and  reflection,  deduced  chiefly  from  the 
history  of  Jacob,  as  it  stands  portrayed  in 
the  book  of  Genesis.    Isaac,  Rebeeeay  and- 
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£«au  bear,  indeed,  their  parte  in  the  htsto* 
rical  delineation,  and  on  aome  occasions, 
Abraham,  and  neai:ly  all  the  relations  of 
the  venerable  patriarch,  are  introduced,  to 
illustrate  his  character,  and  to  furnish  an 
insight  into  the  economy  of  God. 

lliere  can  be  little  doubt,  that  in  early 
life  the  conduct  of  Jacob  ¥ras  exceedingly 
reprehensible.  Fraud  and  duplicity  pio* 
cured  for  Kvn  the  blessing  which  his 
brother  lost,  by  the  imposition  which 
originated  with  their  mother.  Tlie  whole 
is  a  black  affair,  which  no  reasonings  can 
justify,  and  no  apology  palliate. 

From  our  acquainlance  with  the  subse- 
quent events  which  distinguished  the  life  of 
jfacob,  we  feel  disposed  to  seize  every  cir- 
cumstance in  his  favour,  which  either 
narrative  or  invagination  can  supply,  to 
mitigate  the  severity  of  censure  to  which  he 
appears  most  justly  exposed.  The  conduct 
Qt  Esau,  on  the  contrary,  is  examined  with 
equal  strictnesB,  but  with  very  different 
views.  Scarcely  a  circumstance  occurs  in 
his  history,  that  is  not  turned  to  liis  disad- 
vantage ;  to  blacken  his  character  is  nearly 
as  meritorious  as  it  is  to  paint  and  varnish 
diat  of  Jacob. 

Into  this  common  mode  of  estimating 
the  character  of  Jacob,  a^d  of  Esau,  the 
author  of  these  discourses  seems  to  have 
feUen.  He  does  not,  indeed,  attempt  to 
exonerate  the  former  wholly  from  blame; 
but  palliatives  are  sought  for  his  indefen- 
sible behaviour,  in  ciroumstances  wliich 
impartial  investigation  will  not  warrant 
For  the  latter  no  excuse  is  to  be  found. 
Every  event  and  occurrence  is  interpreted 
lo  his  disadvantage.  *'  Esau,  we  are  told, 
appears  to  have  been  purely  a  natural 
character—- a  man  of  the  world,  and  of  the 
0esh — a  man  of  a  robust,  natuml  frame, 
and  of  strong,  ungovernable  propensities.'' 
.  We  readily  allow,  that  in  after-life  Jacob 
became  a  reformed  and  renewed  character, 
hut  in  the  early  stages  of  his  history,  he 
^^  was  by  nature  a  child  of  wrath,  even  as 
others.''  By  the  appointment  of  God  he 
ivas  selected  to  inherit  the  blessing,  buttliis 
implies  no  previous  moral  excellence,  and 
only  shews  that  God  is  the  sovereign  dis- 
poser of  all  events.  When  individual  charac- 
ters are  examined,  the  investigation  should 
be  conducted  with  impartiality,  and  the  con- 
clusion founded  on  the  evidence  adduced. 
Of  the  pure  principles,  and  exemplaiy 
conduct,  which  afterwards  appeared  in  the 
character  of  Jacob,  Mr.  Craig  has  availed 
himself,  and  on  grounds  that  cannot  be 
disputed,  his  actions  appear,  in  roost  res- 
pects, every  way  worthy  of  esteem  and 
imitation.    The  reflections  founded  on  the 


incidents  wkneh  occur,  aie  etioDgfy  tmboed 
with  the  spirit  of  Christianity,  and  the  Icnons 
inculcated  are  closely  connected  with  the 
sources  whence  they  emanate. 

Jacob  appears  as  a  monument  of  divine 
grace,  as  a  chiki  of  promise,  and  as  the 
founder  of  the  Israelitish  &mi]y.  From 
these  and  other  similar  cireumstances,  we 
are  properly  taught  hi  these  discoufses,  thai 
God  gives  to  none  an  account  of  bis  wnyi^ 
thai  the  most  absmdoned  are  ootpboed 
beyond  the  pale  of  mescy,  and  that,  in  the 
order  of  providence,  God  can  make  the 
most  anhkely  means  subeervicnt  to  the 
most  momentous  events.  In  these  views^ 
this  Tohime  is  both  interestijigaiid  vahiable, 
and  it  may  be  read  with  much  advaalage 
by  all,  who^  tmcing  the  secret  worinogs  of 
Omnipotence,  rejoica  on  finding  occasions 
to 

*'  Msert  eternal  Provideooe 
And  Justify  the  irayi  of  God  to  man.** 


Review. — A  'Reply  to  Lord  John  RusseFt 
Animadversions  on    Wesleyan    Metho- 
dism, in  his  "  Memoirs  of  the  Affairs 
of  Europe  from  the  Peace  of  Utrecht." 
By  Humphry  Sandwith,  Esq.  8ro.p.  71. 
Mason,  London,  1830. 
The  laudaUe  zeal  of  tfie  author  of  this  refu^ 
tation  is  only  equalled  by  his  extensive 
knowledge  and  dissection  of  facts.     With 
a  judgment*  matured  hy  habits  of  investi- 
gation,   and    familiarly    conversant     with 
theological  criticism,    Mr.  Sandwith    has 
acquitted  himself  nobly  in  this  warlhre  with 
the  honourable  historian ;  and  we  must  ac- 
knowledge  that,  even    if  Lord    Rossel's 
prejudices  were  insurmotmtable,    yet  his 
admiration  must  be  eicited  in  no  minor 
degree,  on  finding  his  censures  investigated 
with  so  much  Christian  forbearance. 

This  is  not  the  first  time  that  Mr.  Sand- 
with (who,  we  believe,  is  an  eminent 
surgeon  at  Bridlington,)  has  stood  forward 
as  the  champion  of  Methodism.  Some 
recent  numbers  of  the  Wesleyan  Magazine 
are  enriched^  with  a  series  of  papers  fit>m 
his  pen ;  and  we  are  sure  that,  a»  an  able 
successor  of  Mr.  Watson,  Mr.  Sandwith  is 
entitled  to  the  praise  of  his  brethren  for 
having  so  succenfully  wiekled  his  polemical 
weapons  in  their  defence.  In  animad- 
verting on  dishonoorable  advantages  taken 
of  misinterpretations,  he  calmly  compares 
the  statements  of  each  writer  with  the  other, 
without  indulging  in  the  **  chartered  fiee« 
dom  of  critioad  rebuke:"  displaying  the 
monstrosities  of  inconsistency  as  they  present 
themselves  to  him  on  comparison,  he  leaves 
it  to  the  public  to  condemn  ;  an  example 
which  we  recommend   to  liis  Lordship's 
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iminHwi,  should  he  resume  bis  iabours  as 
anhiatoriao. 

Ilie  dedrines  of  Methodism  remain 
enentially  the  same  as  esUblished  and  pro- 
molgated  by  the  transceodent  Wesley ;  yet 
its  important  aoqiusition  of  wealth  and 
nambere  has  invested  it  with  a  stateliness 
which  repdem  its  solemnities  and  tbeir  adroi* 
nistfation  as  imposing  almost  in  their  aspect 
as  even  those  of  the  church.  Time  was 
when  the  founder  of  Methodism  published 
its  tenets  al  the  hazard  of  existence — when, 
baring  his  head  before  the  fiendish  mult^ 
lude,  he  stood  exposed  to  their  murderous 
mi»ilesy  on  the  maiket^cross,  or  in  tiie 
public  Md^  to  proclaim  his  divine  com* 
miawm.  Like  his  '*meek  and  lowly" 
Master,  he  was  *'no  respecter  of  persons;" 
and  the  all  but  roofless  cottage,  and  the 
broken  chair,  were  the  temple  and  rostram 
from  whence  the  St*  Paul  of  modem  chris* 
tianity  often  made  his  fervid  appeals.  And, 
verily,  we  need  not  be  amazed  at  the  pre* 
valence  and  progress  of  that  creed  which 
was  confirmea  by  its  establisher  surmounts 
iog  every  oposition— the  casualties  of ''  flood 
and  field'' — the  rigour  of  the  elements,  and 
the  hate  of  mankind .  It  is  a  natural  reverse 
of  the  scene  that  we  now  behold  in  the 
<<  solemn-  temples*'  of  Methodism  replete 
with  the  adornments  of  architecture,  and 
leeogniaed  by  crowded  assemblies.  So 
malcnai  an  enhancement  of  the  weight 
and  value  of  the  opinions  of  Wesley,  has 
itined  up  some  polemical  enemies  of  great 
popuburi^  in  rank  and  letters ;  and  those 
doctrines,  whose  peculiarities,  half  a  century 
ago^  v»ere  known  to,  or  noticed  by,  only 
the  vilest  of  the  community,  have  now 
found  superior  antagonists  in  the  coroneted 
historian,  and  the  courtly  poet. 

In  the  assertion  of  Lord  John  Russeli 
that  *' Methodism  was  like  a  quack  medi- 
cine, soon  famous  and  soon  forgotten/'  be 
is  aUy  refuted  by  Mr.  Sandwith.  As  it 
would  not  be  weU  to  attempt  the  detach- 
ment of  any  material  part  of  his  almost 
indivisible  web  of  reasonmg,  we  will  merely 
quote  his  remarks  on  the  historian's 
strictures  on  '^Band-meetings"  and 
"Classea:"— 

"It  Is  tlioiifbp  that  oar  syttem Menref  th«  altt. 
fiuiM  of  tiM  heart  to  •erlpiural  principlts,  and 
watches  over  the  development  of  their  practical 
retalt*  with  a  sleepless  anxiety.  No  Christian 
oharobcan  do  more;  fov  do  as  nneli.  Nor  is 
it  aov  anosror  to  say«  that  '*  the  bad  passions  wbicb 

£*n  dani  op  in  one  place  will  bunt  out  in  unotber." 
letlMdism,  ao  an  experiment,  has  been  lont 
m^mglb  Id  operation  to  fomlsb  bl«  Lordsbtp  with 
Terifleatlons  of  hfs  assertion,  If  any  are  to  be 
obtained.  Bnt  these,  to  be  eoriclusWe  of  Us  entpi- 
rMiOi,  ohoohl  ho  both  indisputable,  and  aamoroos 
taoQf  b  to  oMwtigh  the  eTioence  of  tliose  examples 
to  wbicb  we  eonlldently  appeal  In  proofof  Its  mornl 
eflUty.    W«  hat*  already  adverted  to  tlie  t»roof 


d#daeible  from  the  personal  history  of  berdiselplt^ 
who  are  "  her  epistles  known  and  read  of  all  men." 
We  have  briefly  descanted  also  on  some  of  the  col- 
Uteral  benefits  of  Methodism,  whirb  aooompaniod 
Mr.  Wesley*8  earlier  career.  And  tbey  sre  still 
felt  and  seen  after  the  lapse  of  nearly  a  centnry, 
which  has  served  only  to  matare  the  froits  of  thai 
moral  harvest  of  which  society  at  that  time  pr«r 
sented  but  the  hopeful  verdure. 

We  are  informed  through  the  public 
prints,  thiit  Lord  John  Kussel,  in  an  address 
to  his  parliamentary  constituents,  has  pubr 
licly  disclaimed  any  intentions  of  severity 
towards  tlie  Methodists.  We  should  have 
had  more  faith  in  this  retraction,  had  it  not 
been  made  at  such  a  time,  and  in  such  a 
manner ;  and  we  tliink  his  Lordship  would 
have  served  his  character  more  eiTectually, 
had  he  made  such  announcement  tlirougb 
the  medium  of  tlie  press.  At  the  sam^ 
time  we  remind  his  Lordship,  omilling 
fuller  explications,  that 

**  A  man  convinced  against  his  will. 

Is  of  the  same  opinion  si  ill.*' 


Review* — A  View  of  the  Court  of  Chan" 
eery.  By  the  Hon.  William  Lon£ 
T^'ellesley.  "Ridgtoay^  Fiecadilly.  8ve. 
pp,  90-- 84.     London.     1830. 

Thb  errors  and  abuses  of  the  Court  of 
Chancery  have  long  proved  a  cause  of 
complaint,  as  well  as  a  source  of  reproach^ 
to  the  British  nation.  Every  one  seems  to 
have  a  honor— a  dread — nay,  a  mortal  an« 
tipathy  to  the  name  of  Chancery.  The  law<t 
yers  who  thrive  upon  the  rain  of  the  suiter 
form  the  only  exception  to  the  truth  of  thia 
proposition.  Ruin  and  Chancery  suit  have 
long  been  considered  synonynoous  terms « 
and  the  unlucky  suitor  who  onoe  becomes 
entangled  in  the  meshes  of  a  Chanoery 
net,  is  looked  upon  as  lost.  All  hope  of 
escape  from  the  jaws  of  this  devouring  mour 
st4:r  are  futile,  and  the  unhappy  victim  of 
an  Equity  Tribunal  may  consider  himself 
as  exceedingly  fortunate,  if  he  do  not  en*> 
tail  the  desolation  of  his  own  ruin  upon  his 
unfortunate  o&pring ;  or  transmit  it,  pei^ 
baps  in  the  fulness  of  maturity,  as  a  legacy 
to  his  posterity,  for  ages  far  beyoiul  the 
limits  of  the  most  boundless  calculation  \^* 
Such  is  the  frightful  picture  of  a  British 
Court  of  Equity ! 

The  present  volume  owes  its  origin  to  a 
Chancery  suit — Weliesley  v.  Duke  qf 
Beaufort. — Almost  every  one  is  acquainted 
with  the  melancholy  history  and  the  wrongs 
of  the  late  lamented,  and  much  injured 
Mrs.  Weliesley — wrongs  which  haunted 
and  pursued  her  UU  the  termination  of  her 
mortal  career,  depriving  society  of  an  ami* 
able  member,  ana  her  diildren  the  victims 
of  the  pfesent  contention  of  that  pareutai 
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ttffectioiiy  and  that  fostering  care,  which, 
had  they  remained,  would  have  preserved 
^em  ^m,  and  spared  them  the  numUiat- 
ing  conseouences  of,  the  present  exposure. 

On  the  death  of  Mrs.  Wellesley  the  author 
of  the  present  volume  claimed  the  right  of 
superintending  the  education  of  his  own 
children.  The  Misses  Lone,  sisters  of  the 
late  Mrs.  Wellesley,  and  aunts  to  the 
children,  having  them  under  their  pro- 
tection, refused  to  deliver  them  over  to  the 
paternal  authority.  The  grounds  of  this  r&- 
lusal  were,  that  the  general  and  moral  con- 
duct of  the  parent,  as  well  as  the  principles 
trhich  upon  every  opportunity  be  infused 
•into  the  minds  of  his  children,  being  highly 
pernicious  and  subversive  of  moral  rectitude, 
wholly  unfitted  him  to  be  entrusted  with 
the  care  and  superintendence  of  the  educa- 
tion of  tender  age.  In  the  course  of  these 
proceedings,  two  or  three  simple  ques- 
tions arose,  which  may  be  briefly  stated 
as  follows  :->Was  Mr.  Wellesley  a  fit  and 
proper  person  to  be  intrusted  with  the 
j^ardianship  of  his  own  children? — for  the 
abstract  question  of  his  right  could  not  be 
disputed.  Then  the  question  resolved  itself: 
If  be  be  a  fit  and  proper  person,  are  there  any 
circumstances  to  warrant  any  interference, 
or  to  control  and  reduce  his  exercise  of  this 
right  within  certain  bounds  T 

The  immediate  guardianship  hy  himself 
or  under  his  own  roof,  appears  to  have  been 
floon  given  up  by  Mr.  Wellesley ;  and  no- 
thing could  nave  tended  more  to  re-instate 
him  in  public  opinion,  or  could  have  more 
effectually  convinced  the  world,  that  he  pi^ 
served  correct  notions  of  rectitude  and  moral 
propriety,  than  his  thus  speedily  waving  his 
right  to  the  immediate  and  uncontrolled 
•uperintendence  of  the  education  of  his 
children.  We  should  be  the  last  to  break 
in  upon  the  privacy  of  any  man,  or  to  drag 
his  domestic  failings  unnecessarily  before 
the  public ;  we  shall  therefore  merely  state, 
that  there  were  domestic  weaknesses  of  a 
particular  nature,  which  rendered  the  pater- 
nal roof  in  tliis  instance  a  very  ineligible 
shelter,  and  the  abandonment  of  the  claim 
to  the  immediate  guardianship,  a  proper 
and  very  judicious  act  on  the  part  of  the 
father. 

But  Mr.  Wellesley  having  waved  his 
own  claim,  insisted  upon  his  right  to 
appoint  the  proper  guardian,  and  disputed 
the  fimess  of  the  Misses  Long  for  this 
charge.  He  also  claimed  the  right  of  a 
free  and  unreserved  intercourse  with  his 
children,  an  intercourse  uninterrupted  by 
the  presence  of  any  other  person.  Such 
appears  to  have  been  the  questions  for 
the  consideration  of  the  Court  of  Chancery. 
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lliey  are  plain,  simple,  abstract  ques* 
tions :— Yet  Mr.  Wellesley  telb  us  they 
occupied  the  court  ibur  yean;  and  that 
this  tardy  deliberation  cost  him  the  enor- 
mous sum  of  twenty  thousaad  pounds, 
and  veiT  possibly  his  children  and  the 
other  side  an  equal,  if  not  a  much  larger 
samlll— Mr.  Wellesley  observes,  ••It  is 
but  right  I  should  slate  that  the  costs  of 

the  PATEBNAL  JDRISDICTIOV  of  the  Cooit 

ofChanoeiy  have  amoimted  in  ftmrycan, 
to  20,000  out  of  my  pocket,  and  probably 
a  larger  sum  out  or  the  pockets  of  my 
children.  The  whole  of  Aim  money  \m 
gone  into  the  hands  of  the  lairyefs;  so 
that  it  is  no  wonder  tlie  law  sfaoald  be  in- 
disposed to  let  so  profitable  a  cause  oat  of 
court  in  a  huny."— p.  21. 

Now  we  put  it  to  any  man  of  common 
understanding,  whether  these  questions 
could  not  have  been  fairly  and  equitably 
decided  in  as  many  hours  as  it  took  the 
court  years,  and  whether,  if  the  thousands 
were  taken  ofl*,  a  sum  would  not^ve  been 
left  honestly  sufficient  to  the  expenses  of 
adjusting  these  litigations.  Mr.  WeUesl^ 
himself  observes,  **  It  cannot  be  said,  then, 
that  I  have  had  cheap  law.  Neitha*  can 
it  be  alleged  that  the  proceedings  of  this 
court  have  not  amounted  to  a  denial  of 
justice.  Lord  Eldon  left  me  a  legacy  of 
four  years*  litigation,  to  estsblish  a  pro- 
position, which  in  private  life  would  have 
oeen  decided  in  the  space  oifive  minutes^ 
and  in  a  court  of  common  law,  before  a 
jury,  was  actually  determined  in  the  coarse 
of  a  morning  I"— p.  21. 

Now  perhaps  it  may  be  inquired,  why 
should  this  court  in  particular  be  subject 
to  these  inconveniences :  or  wliat  is  there,  in 
the  principles  or  constitution  of  it,  that 
should  render  its  jurisdiction  so  liable  to 
abuses.  We  verily  believe  it  is  the  system 
of  affidavit  evidence.  An  affidavit  is  sworn 
and  filed,  and  then  the  opposite  party  are 
allowed  a  certain  time  to  examine  the 
allegations,  when  they  put  in  their  answer. 
The  answer  consists  in  counter-affidavits, 
as  they  may  be  termed— either  denying  in 
toto,  or  explaining  the  allegations.  Hie 
first  party  reply  by  additimal  affidavits, 
and  so  a  system  of  swearing  and  perjury  is 
thus  not  only  sanctioned,  but  actually  en- 
couraged. Lord  Eldon  himself  seems  to 
have  been  sensible  of  this  defect  in  the 
principles  of  its  jurisdiction.  ''To  show 
that  I  am  not  singular  in  my  view  of 
the  defects  of  affidavit  evidence,'*  says 
Mr.  Wellesley,  "  whereby  I  have  been  sa 
great  a  sufferer,  I  will  here  quote  Lora 
£ldon*8  opinion  upon  the  subject,  as  declared 
in  his  judgment  upon  this  very  case,  of 
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Wdlesley   v  Beauibrt.      These   axe   his 


*Tbis  case  is  sbgular  in  this  respect; — 
this  IS  a  case  in  which  affidavit  is  to  be  set 
sgaioBt  affidavit;  and  in  a  mode  of  trial 
89  to  where  the  tnilh  is,  it  appears  that  it 
B  f ery  difficiUt  to  say  that  it  is  a  mode  of 
trial  that  shall  not  miacany;  but  it  is  the 
misfioilDiie  in  this  case,  that  it  is  one  in 
which  iediTidaal  is  opposed  to  individual 
in  afidavits ;  and  after  all,  it  is  utterly  im- 
possible to  say  that  that  contiadictioQ  can 
oiigioate  m  mistake.* — p.  10. 
«'  We  are  by  no  means  supporters  of  those 
principles^  nor  of  those  outrages  against 
inoiatiQr,  of  which  Mr.  Wellesley  has  been 
accused,  and  indeed  of  which  we  may  say 
he  has  been  convicted.  But  he  is  not  now 
opoo  bis  trial,  and  we  must  deal  with  his 
publication  as  critics,  not  as  censors  of 
moraUty.  We  think  he  has  dearly  esta- 
blished the  corruptions  and  defects  of  the 
cfaanoery  system,  and  has  fully  proved  the 
oeoessity  for  revision  and  reform.  Indeed 
Ibis  necessity  appears  to  have  been  at 
last  so  obvious,  as  to  have  excited  the  ob- 
semtion  of  the  present  chancellor;  and 
we  cannot  pay  his  lordship  a  higher  com- 
pliisent,  or  bestow  a  higher  eulogium 
upon  his  character,  than  by  stating  that  he 
has  himself  brought  the  subject  under  the 
notice  of  the  legislature. 
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Review.— 7%e  Cabinet  CycUvpitdia.  By 
Dr,  Lardner,  and  others.  History. 
KngUnd.  By  the  Bight  "Honourable 
James  Mackintosh,  M.P.  Vol.  L 
12mo.  p.  382.  Longman,  Lon* 
don.    1830. 

AxoTBxa  volume  of  this  valuable  work 
has  just  reached  us.  It  dwells  chiefly  on 
Ibe  eariy  periods  of  our  national  history, 
sad  in^oduoes  to  our  notice  the  leading 
eveots  which  are  associated  with  the  lapse 
of  years.  The  incidents  have  nothing 
either  new  or  remarkable  to  claim  our 
attention,  beyond  what  other  similar  his- 
toritt  supply,  but  the  language  is  perapi- 
CQoos  and  pleasing,  and  much  extraneous 
natter  is  omitted,  to  make  room  for  that 
which  is  interesting.  Events  and  circum- 
stances  of  doubtful  character  occupy  only 
a  very  limited  space,  but  facts  of  unques- 
tionable authenticity  are  detailed  with  a 
degree  of  minuteness  which  corresponds 
with  their  importance.  Were  we  to  fill 
lerenl  pages  with  our  observations,  they 
would  uniformly  assimihite  with  what  we 
have  already  stated.  A  few  extracts  will, 
therefore,  be    more   satisfactory    to    the 


reader,  than  any  ciitical  analysis,  or  accu« 
mulation  of  general  remarks,  which  we 
might  offer  in  favour  of  this  work : — 

Character  of  A{fred»-^ln  any  ace  or  eonntry 
•iftb  a  piinc«  would  be  a  prodigy.  Perhapft  thert 
U  no  example  of  any  man  who  bo  happily  eom> 
bined  the  mafnanlmoot  wUb  the  mild  virtuea, 
who  joined  ao  much  energy  in  war  with  vo  re- 
marlcable  a  cultivation  of  the  uteful  and  beautiful 
arts  of  p^aee;  and  whose  verfatile  faculties  wera 
so  happily  inserted  in  their  due  place  and  measure 
as  to  support  and  secure  each  other,  and  give 
solidity  and  strength  to  the  whole  character. 
That  such  a  miracle  should  occur  In  a  barbarona 
age  and  nation  ;  that  study  should  be  thus  pur- 
sued in  the  midst  of  ciril  and  foreign  wars,  by  » 
monarch  who  suffered  almost  incessantly  from 
painful  maladies ;  and  that  it  so  little  encroached 
on  the  duties  of  government  as  to  Icare  him  for 
ages  the  popular  model  for  exact  and  watchful 
Justice,  are  farts  of  so  extraordinary  a  nature, 
that  they  may  well  excuse  those  who  bare  sus- 
pected that  there  are  unme  exaggeration  and  sup- 
pression in  the  narrative  of  his  reign.  But  Asser 
writes  with  the  simplicily  of  an  honest  eye-wit- 
ness. The  Saxon  Chronicle  is  a  dry  and  unde- 
signlng  compend.  The  Norman  historians,  who 
s^em  to  have  had  his  diaries  and  note-books  in 
their  hands,  choose  him  as  the  glory  of  the  laud 
which  was  become  their  own.  There  is  no  sub- 
ject on  which  unanimous  tradition  Is  so  nearly 
safflcient  evidence,  on  the  eminence  of  one  man 
over  others  of  the  same  condition.  The  bright 
imnge  may  long  be  held  up  before  the  national 
mind.  This  tradition,  however  paradoxical  the 
assertion  may  appear,  is  in  the  case  of  Alfred 
rather  supported  than  weakened  by  the  fictions 
wlilch  have  sprung  from  it.  Although  It  be  an 
Infirmity  of  every  nation  to  ascribe  their  insti- 
tutions to  the  contrivance  of  a  man  rather  than 
to  the  slow  action  of  time  and  circumstances,  yet 
the  selection  of  Alfred  by  the  English  people  aa 
the  founder  of  all  that  was  dear  to  them  is  snrely 
the  strongest  proof  of  the  deep  Impression  left  on 
the  minds  of  all  of  his  transcendent  wisdom  and 
virtue ;— Juries,  the  division  of  the  island  into 
counties  and  hundreds,  the  device  of  frankpledge, 
the  formation  of  the  common  or  customary  law 
Itself,  could  have  been  mistakenly  attributed  to 
him  by  nothing  less  than  general  reverence. 
How  singular  must  have  been  the  administration 
of  which  the  remembrance  so  long  procured  for 
him  the  character  of  a  lawgiver,  to  which  his  few 
and  general  enactments  so  little  entitled  him  ! 

'*  Had  a  stronger  light  been  shed  on  his  time, 
we  should  ha%'«  nndonbtedly  discovered  In  blm 
some  of  thoae  characteristic  peculiarities,  which, 
though  always  defects,  and  generally  faults  when 
they  are  not  vices,  yet  belong  to  everv  human 
being,  and  distinguish  him  from  his  fellow.men. 
The  disadvantage  of  being  known  to  posterity 
by  general  commendation.  Instead  of  discrimi- 
nating description.  Is  common  to  Alfred  with 
Marcus  Auiellus.  The  character  of  both  thea« 
ornaments  of  their  station  and  their  species  seema 
about  to  melt  Into  abstraction,  and  to  be  not  so 
much  portraits  of  man  aa  models  of  Ideal  per- 
fection. Both  furnish  an  useful  example  that 
study  does  not  disqualify  for  administration  in 
peace  or  for  vigour  In  war,  and  that  scrnpnlooe 
virtue  may  be  combined  with  vigorous  policy. 
The  lot  of  Alfred  forbade  blm  to  rival  the  accom- 
plishments of  the  imperial  sage.  Bnt  he  was 
ploua  without  superstition;  his  hnmbler  know- 
ledge  was  Imparted  with  more  simplicity;  bla 
virtue  was  more  natural ;  he  had  the  glory  to  be 
the  deliverer  as  well  as  the  father  of  hi«  coontry  ; 
and  he  escaped  the  unhappiuess  of  suffering  his 
authority  to  be  employed  in  religious  persecu- 
tion.*—p.  41. 

«  FirH  Cruta4^^Capttire  qf  JeruMlem.— In 
spite  of  their  misfortunes.  Bohemond  established 
himself  at  Antiochinl097;  and  on  the  14th  day 
of  July,  109S.  after  a  siege  of  two  months,  the 
ancient  and  boly  city  of  Jerutalem  was  taken  by 
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MMBlt,  With  a  prodUloBi  •l*«f>»^«' "^I^^fjif!; 
rUon.  Tea  ihonsand  were  ilalii  «"*!'« J*"*®; 
the  temple  of  Boloroon  ;  more  were  thrown  from 
the  tope  of  honte*  j  maoy  were  put  t©  deWli  •il« 
re.ilunce  luul  ceied.  Terrible  as  were  these 
«ces7i.?they  lirose  fromthe  boying  pawjon.  of 
an  undisciplined  mulHtttde,  and  therefore  b©re  nj 
likeness  to  the  license  granted  by  a  clTlUtea 
commander  to  obedient  soldiers  when  a  citt 
taken  by  storm.  These  ]»»••':?"';  *k°?P,?*J;!J7 
the  union  of  all  that  Is  kind  with  all  that  Is  fierce 
of  the  basest  with  the  grandest  elements  of  our 
nature,  produced  a  corresponding  but  a  prodl. 
gloos  Variety  of  deeds.  It  is  bard  for  a  writer 
or  a  reader,  more  separated  by  oDinlons,  by 
manners,  bv  situation,  than  by  an  InlerTal  of 
eight  centuries  from  the  victorious  crusaders,  to 
form  a  faint*  conception  of  their  state  of  phrcn«y, 
when,  sore  with  wounds,  heated  by  bloody  con- 
flicts, and  flashed  with  success,  they  came  to  see 
and  handle  the  ruins  of  the  temple,  the  holy 
sepulchre,  and  all  the  scenes  of  sacred  story, 
dear  and  hallowed  In  their  eres  from  Infancy ; 
and  at  the  same  moment  beheld  at  their  raercT 
the  men  who  Lad  defiled  these  holy  places  and 
spoiled  those  Innocent  pilgrims,  whose  offence 
was  that  of  worshipping  God  where  he  most 
abundantly  had  poured  out  the  treasures  of  bli 
goodness.  The  gentleness  and  humility  of  a 
religion  of  forgiveness  had  on  their  distempered, 
yet  not,  perhaps,  depraved  hearts,  more  than  the 
power  of  the  loudest  cry  of  vengeance  for  long 
Indignities  and  outrages.  What  wonder,  then. 
If,  maddened  by  confused  emotions.  In  which, 
perhaps,  rising  compunction  began  to  swell,  they 
rnshed  reeking  from  slaughter  to  raise  their 
bl6ody  hands  In  prayer,  and  to  ponr  forth  tears  of 
contrition  and  aflipction  prostrate  before  the  shrine 
of  their  Godl  The  power  of  the  feelings  excited 
by  thoRe  places  which  call  up  the  remembrance  of 
revered  men,  and  their  noblest  actions  and  suf- 
ferings, never  could  be  greater  than  it  was  to 
the  deliverers  of  Jerusalem  ;  and  the  subtile  links 
which  combined  good  and  bad  passions  could 
hardly  ever  have  been  stronger."— p.  121. 


Review. — Sermons^  on  several  Occasions. 
By  the  Rev,  Henry  Moore.  A.  M. 
with  a  brief  Memoir  of  his  Life  and 
Christian  Experience,  from  his  Birth  to 
the  Death  of  Mr.  Wesley^  8ro.  pp. 
454.     Mason^  London. 

TuesE  sermons,  seven  in  number^  are  of  an 
experimental  and  practical  nature,  and  aim 
not  to  amuse  the  fancy  by  tropes  and 
figures,  or  to  dazzle  the  imagination  by  tlie 
brilliancy  of  words.  They  are  calculated 
for  a  widely  different  meridian,  namely,  to 
alarm  the  conscience,  to  affect  the  heart, 
and  to  reform  the  life.  The  language, 
however,  though  not  ornamental,  is  strong 
and  masculine,  and  possesses  that  perspi- 
cuity of  expression,  for  the  want  oi  which 
nothing  can  atone.  Truth,  in  its  various 
branches^  appears  so  to  have  engrossed  the 
author's  attention,  that  to  place  tliis  in  an 
auspicious  light^  mere  diction  and  phrases 
have  been  deemed  matters  of  minor  impor- 
tance. Several  of  these  discourses  are  of 
an  occasional  character,  but  no  peculiarity 
of  time  or  circumstance  has  arawn  the 
author  away  from  the  precepts,  doctrines, 
and  duties,  he  intended  to  inculcate. 
About  one  half  of  Ihis  volume  delineates 


tii#  life  find  experience  of  the  author  fioa 
his  birth,  about  1750,  to  the  death  gf 
Mr.  Wesley,  in  1791.  IndependenUy  of 
the  exercises  of  mind  which  this  sketch 
imbodies,'  it  is  rendered  paitkuterlj  inter- 
estittg  by  the  numeroos  incidents,  narrative^ 
anecdotes^  and  oocurrencesy  which  the 
author  was  called  to  observe,  and  in  which 
be  was  destined  to  bear  a  pajt  during  lbs 
latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  centuiy. 

Mr.  Mooie  has  been,  we  leara  (rem  lbs 
introductory  pangraph,  a  regular  member 
of  the  Wesleyan  connexion  upwards  of  fifly 
years,  and  during  nearly  the  whole  of  th» 
period  has  officiated  among  this  body  of 
Christians  as  a  regular  itinerant  minister* 
He  is  now  nearly  the  oldest  preacher  in  thor 
connexion,  but  though  far  advanced  in 
years,  his  appearance  is  hale,  his  healib 
good,  his  vigour  but  partially  impaired, 
and  he  retains  his  mental  Acuities  aliooii 
entire. 

From  the  situation  of  Mr.  Moore  dunng 
his  journey  through  life,  it  maybe  easily 
inferred,  that  the  oircumstanoes  and  eveott 
which  he  has  recorded,  relate  almost  «*«!«* 
aively  to  Methodism,  its  infancy,  eaiiy 
struggles,  opposition,  increase,  fiUGC«t«i 
vicissitudes,  and  present  prosperity.  Of 
these,  tliis  biographical  sketdi  eotefs  ioto 
no  lengthened  detaife,  but  we  may  easily 
gather  from  occasional  incidents,  the  natars 
and  character  of  the  prevailing  spirit  wbidi 
distinguished  those  early  dAys. 

Narrow  as  these  confines  may  appear, 
tljey  embrace  both  England  and  Ireland,  at 
that  period  remaritable  in  fertility  for  the 
production  of  persecution,  and  a  harvest 
of  vices  which  dishonour  human  nature. 
To  the  influence  of  these,  Mr.  Moore  was 
sometimes  exposed,  but  his  narrative  em- 
braces what  (rthers  saw  and  heard,  as  wefl 
as  what  he  experienced.  We  can  J»^  "® 
doubt,  had  the  author  been  00  disposed, 
that  he  might  have  enlivened  ihb  memoir 
with  a  much  greater  number  of  aneodrtei 
than  he  has  inserted,  but  his  aim  being 
rather  to  edify  than  amute,  they  haw 
yielded  their  place  to  facts  and  occnfwwj» 
more  immediately  oonneoled  wilb  tw 
prosperity  of  the  work  of  God. 

To  the  guidance  of  an  overraliog  Piw** 
deuce,  this  sketch  bean  ample  le^oooyv 
without  entering  into  any  formal  dissertation 
on  the  subject*  The  evidence  seeno  ^ 
arise  from  undesigned  oocamsnoes,  and  od 
this  account  it  comnMmds  a  more  profooM 
respect.  In  some  instaooeB  the  optfratioa 
of  natural  causes  may  be  deemed  w&aai 
to  account  for  existing  phenomena;  and  w 
others  Mr.  Moore*  may  be  ftioogbt  ^ 
many  to  have   tinetured   his  viffws  ^w 
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viMQirf  ideas*  Hie  fiiotiy  however,  to 
which  these  obsenrations  refer,  are  before 
the  wofldy  and  from  their  chuacter,  and 
the  evideooe  bj  which  they  are  supported, 
Ihe  reader  mast  draw  his  own  cotidusions. 

Bot  aAer  making  all  due  allowance  fer 
•oaae  qnestioiiable  passages,  the  redeeming 
qualities  are  more  than  sufficient  to  atone 
for  these  aberrations.  The  sermons  are 
femd  and  evangelical,  and  the  memoir 
ooatuns  an  interesting  survey  of  God's 
giadeos  dealings  with  the  author's  soul. 


Review. — Recognition  in  the  World  to 
Come ;  or  Christian  Friendship  on  Earth 
perpetuated  in  Heaven,  By  C.  jR.  Mui- 
ton,A.AL  \2mo.  |7p.444.  Hoidsworth. 
London,  1830. 

Tbk  great  questioo  disoossed  in  this  volume 
involf€sa  considerable  portion  of  local  feel- 
ing, in  which  eveiy  individual  of  the  human 
noe  is  deepl]^  interested.  Few  persons  who 
Mlow  the  mortal  remains  of  their  departed 
friends  to  the  house  appointed  for  all  living, 
but  iwhdge  the  hope  of  again  meeting  and 
iw^tang  them  in  another  world,  where 
the  friendships  formed  in  this,  will  be  re* 
newed,  and  perpetuated  for  ever.  It  cannot 
be  deued,  that  these  feelings  are  congenial 
with  dM  best  empathies  of  our  nature,  and 
all  will  rejoice  on  finding  the  evidence  co- 
gent and  convincing  on  which  the  foct  is 
fiwnded. 

The  three  sources  of  argument  to  which 
Mr.  MuBton  has  applied  are — prevalence  of 
opiaioii,  the  intimations  of  reveUtion,  and 
we  deeiBions  of  rational  inouiiy . 

That  this  belief  prevailed  among  the  an- 
cients, both  civiliaed  and  savage,  will  admit 
of  no  dispute.  The  author. has  foroished 
many  examples,  and  the  reader  will  be  able 
to  augBMDt  the  number  from  his  own  recol- 
lection. It  is  a  general  assent,  amounting 
almost  to  universality  of  testimony. 

On  thb  point  tlie  language  of  the  sacred 
writings  is  by  no  means  so  decisive  as  to 
place  it  beyond  all  possible  doubt ;  but  it 
Abounds  with  intimations  on  the  affirmative 
side  of  the  question,  and  lays  a  foundation 
for  inferences  which  place  the  desirable  fact 
<A  an  almost  immoveable  basis.  In  direct 
{enns  it  will  be  exceedingly  difficult  to  find 
n  the  bible  any  positive  assertion  that  we 
I  ^Vmow  each  other  in  a  fiiture  state,  but 
I  the  presinptive  evidence  is  strong  and 
^*Hed ;  and  the  numerous  passages  which 
^r.  Mustoo  Ins  adduced,  leave  little  or  no 
»«»m  for  reasonable  doubt. 

^  ibe  ground  of  reason,  th&  probabilities 
^  equally  stmng  and  convincing.    The 


analogy  of  tiature,  the  physical  conititation 
of  man,  and  the  .reflective  powers  of  the 
human  mind,  all  unite  their  testimony  to 
assure  us,  that  in  a  disembodied  state,  as 
well  as  when  this  mortal  shall  put  on  im- 
mortality, friendships  shall  be  renewed  with 
continued  ooosciousneBS,  and  most  probably 
remain  for  ever. 

We  cannot,  however,  presume  to  infer 
that  all  the  evidence  derived  from  the  above 
sources  will  amount  to  any  thing  like  de- 
monstrative proof.  Each  furnishes  its  por- 
tion of  testimony,  and  the  probability  re- 
sulting from  the  whole,  if  taken  in  the  ag- 
gregate, will  fell  very  little  short  of  morel 
certainty.  Whatever  has  a  bearing  on  the 
subject  verges  to  the  affirmative  side  of  the 
question,  and  nothing  can  be  adduced  of 
any  weight  to  militate  against  the  conchn 
sions  to  which  these  probabilities  lead. 

Mr.  Muston  has  investigated  the  subject 
with  much  fiurness,  and  displayed  in  the 
inquiiy  a  considerable  share  of  ingenuity ; 
and  if  the  evidence  is  not  absolutely  con- 
elusive,  the  halt  lies  not  in  the  roan,  but 
arises  6om  the  obscurity  and  silence  in 
which  the  question  is  invoh'ed.  For  our 
own  parts  we  feel  perfiKtly  satisfied  with  the 
strong  intimalioiiB  which  reason,  scripture, 
and  £e  geneial  concunrence  of  opinion,  af- 
ford, and  have  no  doubt  that  nothing  but  an 
unreasonable  demand  of  evidence  will  pre- 
vent a  similar  conviction  in  the  minds  of 

others. 

» 

Keview,^  Evangelical    Biography  Jor 
Young  Persont,  Howard^  Sewton^  Wil- 
son,   By  Ingram  Cobbin,  M,  A.  24mo. 
pp,  191.  yol,  L  Westley.  London,  1830. 

Tbree  such  men  as  Howard,  the  great 
philanthropist,  Newton,  the  reclaimed  sai- 
lor, and  Wilson,  who  carried  the  first  mis- 
sionaries to  the  South  Seas,  can  hardly  find 
a  parallel  in  the  whole  range  of  christian  • 
biography.  The  incidents  which  mark  their 
lives  place  them  in'  a  light  which  nothing 
can  eclipse,  and  elevate  them  to  an  emi- 
nence which  no  fogs  can  enveloj),  no  clouds 
can  obscure. 

Of  these  three  eminent  servants  of  God, 
it  would  be  scarcely  possible  to  write  a  bio- 
graphical sketch  that  should  be  devoid  of 
interest.  No  writer  need  be  at  a  loss  for 
materials.  Their  lives  abound  with  inci- 
dents of  the  highest  order,  on  which  we 
look  with  reverence,  without  aspiring  to  the 
honour  of  imitation.  . 

Although  the  more  conspicuous  of  *ese 
incidents  are  not  overlooked  by  Mr.  Cob- 
bin,  his  aim  has  rather  been  to  mark  the 
economy  of  God  in  various  results,  ten  to 
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expatiate  on  what  might  be  termed  their 
enterprises  and  exploits.  The  remarkable 
eTents  and  occurrences  of  their  lives  he 
connects  with  the  overruHngs  of  providence, 
and  the  more  powerful  influence  of  divine 
grace  operating  upon  their  hearts.  To  these 
5ie  attention  of  the  reader  is  uniformly  di- 
rectedy  and  occasions  are  never  wanting  to 
place  the  interpositions  of  Almighty  power 
and  goodness  in  a  commanding  and  an 
auspicious  light. 

The  stile  of  this  volume  is  adapted  to  the 
capacity  of  the  youthful  reader.  Sometimes 
indeed,  the  illustrations  appear  unnecessa- 
rily familiar;  and  perham  the  sketches 
would  have  been  more  pleasing,  and  not 
less  instructive,  if  the  reflections  had  been 
confined  to  the  great  events  which  marked 
the  career  of  these  extraordinary  men.  To 
almost  every  circumstance  Mr.  Cobbin  has 
given  a  religious  turn.  His  remarks  indeed 
are  alwavs  judicious  in  themselves,  but  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  reiteration  has  not 
a  tendency  to  weaken  their  force.  His  in- 
tentions, however,  are  at  once  obvious,  and 
worthy  of  respect;  and  his  book  merits  a 
shelf  of  honour  in  every  juvenile  library. 

# 
Review. — Tht  Anthology,  an  Annual  Ae- 
toard  Book  for  Midtummer  and  Christ- 
moif    1830,    con$uting    of   Selections 
adapted  to  the  ammement  and  instruction 
of  Youth.     By  the  Rev,  J.  D.  Davy, 
Cambridge.  l2mo.  pp,  337,   Whittaker. 
London. 
To  IS  volume  is  neatly  printed,  and  most 
delicately  put  out  of  hand.    With  the  ex- 
ception of  an  attmctive  frontispiece,  it  has 
no  engravings,  but  in  all  other  respects  it 
belongs  to  the  splendid  family  of  Annuals, 
which  regularly  bloom  about  the  winter 
soblice.     Perhaps  tlie  Anthology  has  more 
native  vigour  working  at  its  root  than  any 
of  its  rivals  or  associates  can  boast,  since 
both  Christmas  and  Midsummer  are  invited 
to  behold  its  splendour,  and  enjoy  its  fra- 
grance. 

••  On  the  tcore  of  Tftriety.(the  editor  inrormi  ui,) 
it  may  ^e  ineidpntally  remarked,  that  it  contains 
direct  extracti  (beitidet  numeroat  reference!  to 
olheri)  from  about  et>A/|^  aatbora.  and  tnintlationt 
from  eleven  different  tangaagei.  The  age  to  which 
Che  Mlectlon  hai  been  expretily  adapted,  It  the 
p«ri(id  between  ten  and  titteen  years/ —Prf/Toee. 
p.vl. 

The  numerous  articles  which  this  volume 
contains,  the  compiler  has  iudiciously  clas- 
sifled  under  general  heads,  according  to 
their  respective  characters.  Hence,  under 
"Voyages  and  Travels,  including  natural 
history,"  we  find  selections  from  Bruce, 
Belzoni,  Forbes,  Lyall,  Burchell,  Clarke, 
Heber^  and  various  othen,  who  have  visited 
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distinct  portions  of  the  globe,  and  iDteiesled 
the  public  with  the  result  of  their  obaerva- 
tioos  and  researches. 

The  second  class  comprises  tales,  apo- 
logues, and  &bles,  extiacted  fiom  Dumerous 
authors,  both  English  and  foreign.  Widi 
some  of  these,  many  readers  have  been  long 
familiar,  others  are  less  generally  known, 
and  several  have  rarely,  if  ever  before  as. 
sumed  an  English  dress. 

The  third  class  consists  of  moral  and  ekv 
quent  extracts  selected  from  authors  of  k»g 
established  celebrity.  One  of  these  is  from 
the  German,  but  all  besides  aie  of  British 
origin. 

The  fourth  class  is  poetical.  The  pieces 
are  numerous,  and  of  varied  merit.  Of  se- 
veral authors  whence  they  have  been  ex- 
tracted, the  names  are  well  known  in  the 
regions  of  Parnassus,  and  this,  independ- 
ently of  their  intrinsic  worth,  will  furnish 
them  with  a  passport  to  respect,  if  not  to 
admiration. 

TaJcen  in  the  aggregate,  its  prose  and 
poetiy  form  a  pleasing  group,  which  cannot 
fail  to  amuse  as  well  as  to  instmct  die 
youthful  reader.  The  historical  extraols  are 
parttculariy  interesting.  Ihey  introdoce  us 
to  foreign  scenery,  habits,  and  customs, 
which  charm  by  their  novelty,  and  invest 
human  nature  with  features  of  character 
which  occasionally  astonish,  disgust,  and 
please. 

The  Anthology  is  a  book  of  instractive 
and  innocent  amusement,  in  which  nothing 
appears  either  to  offend  the  eye  or  taint  the 
heart.  Its  external  appearance  is  deli- 
cately attractive,  and  its  contents  derive  vi- 
vacity and  interest  from  the  energy  and 
fidelity  with  which  the  incidents,  characters, 
and  productions  of  art  and  nature,  are  hap- 
pily described. 

»■■ 

Review.—^  brief  Outline  of  the  Eci- 
dences  of  the  Christian  Religion,  By 
Archibald  Alexander,  D.  D.  America. 
W.  32WO.  pp.  192.  Whittaher,  Lon- 
don, 1830. 

We  cannot  give  a  more  correct  idea  of  Ihts 
little  work  than  by  quoting  the  contents  of 
its  chapters,  which  are  as  follows  :•— > 

<<  The  right  Use  of  Reason  in  Retigioo. 

'*  It  is  impossible  to  banish  all  leKgioo 
from  the  worid ;  and  if  it  were  poasible,  it 
would  be  the  greatest  calamity  which  could 
befal  the  human  race. 

''  If  Christianity  be  rejected,  there  is  no 
other  religion  which  can  be  substituted  in 
iU  place;  at  least,  no  odier  which  will 
answer  the  purpose  for  which  religion  is 
desirable. 
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.  **  There  is  nothing  improbable  or  un- 
peeaonable  in  the  idea  of  a  revelation  from 
God ;  and  consequently  nothing  improba- 
ble or  unreasonable  in  such  a  manifest 
divine  interposition,  as  may  be  necessary 
to  establish  a  revelation. 

'^Miracles  are  capable  of  proof  from 
tesdmooy. 
.  ^  The  miracles  of  the  Gospel  are  credible. 

^The  bible  contains  predictions  of 
events  which  no  human  sagacity  could  have 
Ibtseen,  and  which  have  been  exactly  and 
remarkably  accomplished. 
V-  ^  No  other  religion  possesses  the  same 
kind  and  degree  of  evidence  as  Christianity ; 
and  no  other  miracles  are  as  well  attested 
as  tliose  recorded  in  the  bible. 
.  ^The  bible  contains  internal  evidence 
that  its  origin  is  divine.^' 

On  the  preceding  subjects  the  author 
reasons  with  much  candour  and  impartta- 
li^.  He  places  what  he  has  to  advance 
in  a  clear  and  commanding  light,  but  never 
loads  his  conclusions  with  a  weight  that  the 
premises  will  not  legitimately  bear.  Within 
a  narrow  compass  he  has  concentrated  the 
t  of  evidence  which  we  sometimes 
wade  through  many  volumes  to 
ooUecC  The  importance  of  this  book  most 
not  be  estimated  by  its  magnitude.  Sold 
for  two  shillings  and  sixpence,  it  may  easily 
find  its  way  to  many  hands  which  could 
not  reach  more  voluminous  publications. 
It  contains  strong  evidence,  to  fortify  the 
mind  against  the  plausible  sophistries  of 
infidelity,  and  he  who  makes  himself  mas- 
ter of  the  arguments  it  imbodies,  need  not 
fear  the  attacks  of  common  assailants.  It 
has  already  passed  through  three  editions  in 
America,  and  its  fame  having  stretched 
across  the  Atlantic,  it  is  now  deservedly 
drcolated  on  English  ground. 

Review. — lift  and  Character  of  ike  late 
Joteph  Covoley,  By  John  Holland, 
Parting  Advice  to  a  Youth  on  Leaving 
his  Sunday-School,  A  Farewell  Pre- 
sent to  a  Female  Scholar  on  going  to 
Service,  The  Teacher's  Parting  Gift 
to  a  Sunday-School  Boy»  A  Keepsake 
for  a  Female  Sunday  Scholar,  Sun^ 
day  School  Union  Vepotitory*  Lofir 
don. 

ToESE  five  articles  claim  kindred  with  each 
other,  both  in  appearance  and  in  contents. 
For  paientage,  they  also  all  look  \ip  to  the 
Sunday-School  Union ;  and  their  object  is 
the  same,  namely,  to  supply  the  rising 
generation  with  useful  advice,  admonition, 
and  instruction,  when  the  voice  of  the 
teacher  can  no  longer  be  heard. 
140.— VOL.  XII. 


The  instruction  and  cautions  which  these 
tracts  contain,  relate  not  only  to  this  life, 
but  to  that  which  will  follow.  The  duties 
of  both  worlds  are,  indeed,  so  judiciously 
blended  together,  that  their  separation  is 
rendered  impossible.  Time  and  eternity 
are  linked  together  by  indissoluble  ties ; 
while  religion,  giving  birth  to  all  tlie  moral 
virtues,  and  cherishing  them  to  maturity, 
furnishes  an  immoveable  basis,  which  no 
physical  convulsion  of  nature,  or  revolu- 
tions in  the  opinions  of  theorists,  shall  ever 
be  able  to  destroy. 

The  life  and  character  of  the  late 
Joseph  Cowley,  by  Mr.  Holland,  though 
essentially  biographical,  places  before  our 
view  the  genuine  picture  of  a  man,  whose 
time  and  talents  were  devoted  to  the  in- 
terest of  Sunday-Schools.  His  active 
exertions  have  erected  many  living  monu- 
ments to  his  memory,  and  this  memorial 
will  instruct  survivors  by  his  example. 

By  whom  the  other  tracts  were  compiled 
or  written  we  are  not  informed,  nor  is  this 
a  matter  of  any  moment.  Tliey  furnish 
internal  evidence  that  the  task  has  not 
been  consigned  to  unskilful  hands,  nor 
executed  without  due  attention  to  the  con- 
dition of  those  for  whose  use  they  are 
designed.  The  topics  embraced  are  nume- 
rous and  comprehensive,  but  no  observa- 
tions  are  extended  to  an  immoderate 
length.  The  precepts  inculcated  are  sim- 
ple but  important,  and  in  every  sentence 
they  sustain  a  prominent  character.  No 
chain  of  reasoning  is  required,  to  render 
their  propriety  apparent,  or  to  make  them 
intelligible  to  those  who  read.  Their  truth 
and  utility  are  alike  perspicuous;  and  if 
all  who  assent  to  their  principles  were  as 
ready  to  reduce  them  to  practice,  as  to 
allow  their  value,  the  moral  world  would 
speedily  undergo  a  fevourable  revolution. 

Review. — The  true  Character  and  pro^ 
table  Results  of  American  Revivals. 
A  Discourse  delivered  at  Maberly 
Chapelf  Kingsland,  London.  By  John 
Blackburn.  Qvo.  pp.  48.  Holdstvorth, 
London.    1830. 

In  our  Number  for  October  last,  a  work 
much  larger,  but  avowedly  on  a  similar 
subject,  passed  under  otir  notice.  In  that 
volume,  by  President  Edwards,  the  cause 
of  revivalism  was  openly  defended,  against 
the  sneers  of  those  who  rejected  it  as  fana- 
tical and  enthusiastic,  merely  because  it 
was  attended  with  some  irregularities. 
Similar  revivals  having  lately  taken  place 
in  America,  of  which  confused  and  indis- 
tinct accounts  were  circulated,  Mr.  Black- 
3  c 
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bum,  in  the  discourse  before  us,  brings 
forth  all  the  legitimate  evidence  he  was 
able  to  collect  respecting  them,  and,  at 
the  request  of  the  congregation,,  the  result 
of  his  inquiries  and  reflections,  is  here  pre- 
sented to  the  world. 

We  can  readily  conceive,  that  on  the 
occasion  and  delivery  of  this  discourse,  the 
situation  of  Mr.  Blackburn  was  peculiarly 
arduous;  and  that  this  was  felt  by  him 
with  no  small  degree  of  acuteness,  may  be 
inferred  from  the  extreme  caution  asso- 
ciated with  many  of  his  expressions.  His 
belief  that  the  work  was  of  God  he  most 
readily  avows ;  but  the  wild  excesses  which 
many  under  deep  awakenings  manifested, 
would  seem  to  be  irreconcileable  with  the 
ordinary  operations  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on 
the  souls  of  men.  Through  these  diffi- 
culties, Mr.  Blackburn  contrives  to  pass 
witli  much  prudence  and  ingenuity.  The 
facts  themselves  he  gives  in  the  words  of 
Others,  and  in  reflecting  on  them,  he  as. 
signs  the  various  effects  to  distinct  causes, 
but  vindicates  on  scriptural  authority,  and 
example,  numerous  deviations  from  what 
foils  umler  our  immediate  observation, 
although  many  serious  persons  have  been 
disposed  to  abandon  them  as  defenceless 
operations  of  passionate  excitement. 

Among  the  means  by  which  Revivals 
have  been  produced,  Mr.  B.  enumerates — 
tiie  preaching  of  the  gospel, — fasting  and 
prayer, — Christian  visitation  of  families, — 
scriptural  instruction  of  the  young, —special 
meetings  for  christian  advice, — and  a  faith- 
ful exercise  of  church-discipline.  These, 
however,  are  but  means  in  the  hands  of 
God,  to  whose  agency  all  that  is  good, 
though  marvellous  in  our  eyes,  must  be 
ascribed. 

But  although  Mr.  B.  vindicates,  ex- 
plains, apologizes,  and  defends,  in  a 
manner  that  is  creditable  to  his  piety  as  a 
christian,  and  to  his  understanding  as  a  roan, 
there  appears  to  be  a  want  of  tangibility 
running  through  the  whole  discourse.  We 
look  with  solicitude  for  something  definite 
on  numerous  topics,  but  when  it  seems  to 
lie  within  our  reach,  it  flits  away  and 
eludes  the  grasp.  Revivalism  is  a  delicate 
subject,  and  as  Mr.  B.  has  handled  it  with 
much  delicacy,  it  would  be  indelicate  in 
us  to  extend  our  observations. 


Review. — The  Poetical  Cabinet  for 
Youth.  A  New  Edition.  12mo.  pp, 
266.      White.     London. 

To   copy  extracts    from    the    writings  of 
others,  is  an  easy  method  of  book  making, 


and  we  happen  to  live  in  an  age  when 
many,  having  discovered  the  ait,  are  fully 
engaged  in  trade,  and  t>ecome  formidable 
rivals  to  each  other.  The  compositions  of 
our  eelebiated  poets  will  always  yield  a 
valuable  harvest,  both  to  him  who  reaps, 
and  to  him  who  gleans.  In  sncfa  an 
ample  field,  where  none  but  knaves  or 
blockheads  would  make  a  worthless  selec- 
tion, a  compiler  of  what  is  excellent  can 
hope  for  but  little  praise. 

This  volume  contains  many  beautilbl 
pieces,  and,  perhaps,  not  one  which  any 
reasonable  penon  would  wish  to  see  ex- 
punged. Tlie  names  of  their  respective 
authors  furnish  them  all  with  passports  ta 
public  attention,  and,  having  already  passed 
the  oideal  of  examination,  exonerate  them 
from  paying  the  tribute  which  ciiticisni 
might  otherwise  exact. 


Review.— Pruyer,  a  Poem^  in  Four 
Cantos,  6y  Frederick  Edwards.  8w>. 
pp.  230.  Hurst  and  Chance,  London. 
1830. 

If  pious  motives  and  a  good  deagn  were  a 
sufficient  passport  to  poetic  fame  and  im- 
mortality, the  laurel  wreath  should,  io  jus- 
tice, be  voted  to  the  author  of  this  volume. 
These,  however,  will  not  shield  a  writer 
from  public  censure,  if  his  composition  be 
deficient  in  propriety  of  language  and  roc* 
trical  effect ;  since  his  pieW  and  good  in. 
tentions  might  operate  in  a  field  of  exertion, 
not  less  usd&il,  than  the  champagne  valleys 
of  poesy,~where  he  would  stand  aloof  from 
auctorial  vanity,  vod  the  strictures  of 
reviewers. 

"  Pmyer,  a  Poem,"  is  a  very  discnnuve 
flight  of  a  very  intractable  Pegasus,  whose 
path  is  as  difficult  to  be  determined  as  the 
windings  of  the  Cretan  labyrinth.  Leaving 
regularity  of  design,  however,  out  of  ques- 
tion; we  seem  to  want  more  power  of 
description,  more  beauty  of  pathos,  more 
strength  of  language,  and  more  felicity  of 
verse,  to  redeem  the  character  of  this  me- 
trical essay.  It  is  a  composition,  in  which 
bad  rhymes,  broken  figures,  and  feeble  ex- 
pletives, too  frequently  appear,  to  the  dis- 
advantage of  the  muse  in  her  more  fortunate 
excursions. 

The  volume  contains  also  some  mncel- 
laneous  pieces,  among  which,  lines  writlen 
on  seeing  the  tomb  of  Marshal  Ney^  daim 
the  pre-eminence. 

— ^  ••  How  many  drink  the  cnp 
or  bslefiil  f rief,  or  ttd  tht  trittor  bread 
Of  misery.    •        •        •        •        • 
•       •       •       •       Tbofifht.  fond  man. 
Of  thrif ,  and  ill  tlie  thousand  naaiflciia  in* 
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That  oa«  iiicrasaot  utrurgle  render  life. 
Om  scene  of  toil,  of  Boflerln/.  and  of  fate : 
Viee  in  hinbifli  career  wonid  itand  appalled, 
Aad  heedless  rambling  loipalse  learn  to  think: 
Tiie  eonscious  heart  of  cbarlty  would  nrarm, 
And  her  wide  wish  benevolence  dilate." 


Review. — The  Elegy  of  Life.    A  Poem, 


&M.    pp, 
London. 


n; 


107.      WhiUaker    and    Co, 
1830. 


Tbb  anonymotis  author  of  this  )X)em  has 
eertamly  ukeo  but  a  very  superficial  survey 
of  life.  He  contemplates  it,  indeed,  under 
numercMis  aspects,  but  rarely  deviates  from 
the  common  topics,  on  which  every  writer 
b^  his  hands.  We  cannot,  however, 
deny,  that  he  has  ft>und  the  art  to  render 
his  subjects  interesting.  Realities,  whether 
in  smiles  or  tears,  rarely  iail  to  appear  in 
the  garb  of  neatness ;  and  if  the  path,  in 
whidi  the  reader  is  invited  to  walk,  is  not 
stiewed  with  flowers,  it  is  always  swept, 
and  nothing  of  slovenliness  is  permitted  to 
offend  the  eye. 

The  lines  throughout  tliis  poem,  are  in 
general  constructed  with  so  much  elegance 
and  poetical  harmony,  that,  even  when  they 
hold  forth  no  ideas  but  such  as  have  been 
long  femiliar  to  the  reader,  they  will,  per- 
haps,  be  perused  with  pleasure,  chiefly  for 
the  nke  of  the  euphony  whieh  they  con* 
tain.  The  following  passages  may  be  con- 
sidered as  a  &ir  specimen  of  tlie  whole. 

*  Why  I  bav«  teen  reellniog  In  her  pride, 
A  mother's  blossom  stationed  br  her  side, 
And  I  hare  marked  the  timid  glance  that  crept, 
A  stolen  march  while  obserration  slept^ 
The  eonscious  blush,  o'erinantllng  with  its  shade 
The  dimpled  cheek  where  modest  graces  played, 
knA,  half  respondinf  to  Its  hidden  fires. 
The  swelling  bosom  pregnant  with  desires — 
Aod  I  bare  wept  to  think  that  charms  like  these 
Mast  brave  the  horrors  of  tamultuons  seas. 

'*  How  wondrous  fair,  how  complicate  is  man, 
His  soul  capacious,  and  his  life  a  span  ! 
Who  caa  deAnc  the  nature  of  a  thought, 
8o  Tast  in  strength,  so  exquisitely  wrought ! 
Yet  he  who  gare  Intelligence  its  ray. 
Allures  its  hopes  and  energies  away ! 
The  mind,  /air  specimen  of  nod-like  skill ! 
With  power  to  act,  depending  on  the  will. 
Displays  a  world  of  principles  and  laws, 
SuataiBcd  in  being  by  one  Great  First  Cause.'*— 

p.  45. 

London  at  Midnight,  displays  many  ex- 
cellent lines,  but  the  scenes  are  not  such  as 
would  readily  present  themselves  to  a 
•  deeply  reflecting  mind.  With  the  har- 
monies of  verse,  the  author  appears  to  be 
well  acquainted,  and  should  he  cultivate 
an  expansion  of  thought,  render  bis  reflec- 
tions more  profound,  and  range  beyond 
the  beaten  tract  with  equal  success,  be  will 
be  capable  of  producing  something  here- 
after that  will  associate  his  name  with 
immortality. 


Review. — A  Tribute  to  Religion.  A 
Poem  in  two  parts.  Svo,  pp.  96.  CA<^- 
pell.   London.  1830. 

Although  the  great  mass  of  our  poetical 
adventurers  have  been  taught  both  by  pre- 
cept and  example  that  their  volumes  bring 
more  copies  to  the  shelves  of  the  booksel- 
lers, than  money  into  their  own  pockets, 
nothing  can  daunt  their  courage,  or  lay  an 
embargo  on  their  pens,  litis  Parnassian 
mania  may  continue  for  a  season,  but  the 
antidote  being  abo  in  operation,  must  in 
time  work  a  radical  cure. 

Of  this  "  tribute  to  religion"  the  motive 
and  design  appear  commendable,  but  be- 
yond this  we  have  made  no  discoveries  to 
merit  exalted  praise.  Like  many  other  si- 
milar poems,  It  will  have  admirers  among 
a  certain  class  of  readers,  but  extensive 
fields  do  not  always  yield  the  most  valuable 
harvests.  The  verse  is  frequently  rugged 
and  cramped;  it  wants  an  easy  flow  of 
language;  and  the  ideas  .are  not  always 
sufiicieutly  dignified  to  compensate  for  the 
deficiency. 

With  the  morals  inculcated  no  fault  can 
be  justly  found,  and  the  reflections  arising 
firom  given  topics  are  natural  and  appro- 
priate. Some  good  lines  may  also  be  se- 
lected, but  for  some  of  these  the  author  is 
rather  indebted  to  his  subject  than  to  his 
muse.  "  Devotion"  and  "  Resignation" 
are  inspiring  themes,  but  fervour  and  energy 
both  of  thought  and  expression  are  neces. 
sary,  to  place  them  in  a  commanding  light. 
To  the  author's  principles  and  intention  we 
readily  pay  eveiy  tribute  of  respect,  and  feel 
persuaded  that  his  sentiments  may  prove 
useful  without  the  fascinating  power  of  ver- 
sification. 

Review.— TAe  Affectionate  African,  or 
the   Reward  of  Perseverance,  a  Tale 
for  Youth,  founded  on  Facts.    By  the 
Rev.  J.  Young,    32mo.  pp.  84.     Holds" 
worth.    London. 
When   the  reader  is  informed  that  this 
little  volume  conducts  us  into  the  regions 
of  slavery,  he  need  not  be  told  that  the  tale 
is  both  sdfflicting  and  afiecting.    For  some- 
thing of  this  kind  the  title  directs  us  to  pre- 
pare, and  on  such  occasions  we  scarcely 
know  whether  fiict  or  expectation  concen- 
trates the  largest  portion  of  honor. 

The  scene  opens  on  the  coast  of  Africa ; 
the  fiither  of  a  family  is  shot  by  the  white 
men,  and  his  wife  and  children,  whom  lie 
lost  his  life  in  defending,  are  seized,  con- 
signed to  the  hold  of  a  slave-ship,  and 
carried  to  the  land  of  fetters  and  of  groans. 
From  a  branch  of  this  fitmily  sprang  Juba, 
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the  hero  of  the  tale,  but  we  have  not  time 
to  pursue  his  narrative.  Suffice  it  to  say, 
that  he  became  rich,  serious,  and  kind  to 
all  in  distress. 

The  tale  is  well  told,  but  the  latter  part 
is  not  so  fertile  in  incidents  as  the  former. 
A  sufficiency  is  however  preserved,  to  dis- 
play  in  Juba  a  mind  capable  of  cultivation, 
of  braving  and  surmounting  difficulties, 
and,  above  all,  to  illustrate  the  overruling 
providence  of  God,  in  causing  the  wicked, 
ness  of  man  to  become  an  instrument  in 
the  promotion  of  his  gracious  designs.  In 
tlie  juvenile  library  we  expect  this  book 
will  be  a  favourite  with  many  youthful 
readers. 

Review.—  The  Pulpit,   Vol.  XI V,    8w. 
fp,  400.    Harding,    London.    1830. 

Several  volumes  of  this  work  have 
already  parsed  under  our  review,  and,  in 
every  instance,  furnished  us  with  occasions 
to  speak  strongly  in  their  &vour.  This 
volume  is  not  inferior  to  its  predecessors, 
either  in  appearance  or  matter.  It  may  be 
considered  as  a  religious  publication,  but 
without  being  under  die  control  or  influence 
of  any  particular  sect.  Each  number  con- 
tains an  epitome  of  two  or  three  sermons, 
delivered  by  popular  ministers,  both  among 
churchmen  and  dissenters.  The  remaining 
part  consists  of  miscellaneous  articles,  most 
of  which,  though  not  numerous,  are  in 
general  interesting. 

The  Pulpit  is  a  periodical  of  high  re- 
spectability, and,  by  publishing  the  outlines 
of  sermons,  taken  from  the  lips  of  the 
speakers,  pursues  a  path  peculiar  to  itself. 
Tlie  character  of  this  woik  is  too  generally 
known  to  require  any  elaborate  analysis,  or 
any  new  recommendation.  The  present 
volume  is  ornamented  with  a  portrait  of  the 
late  Bishop  Heber. 


llEVTEvr,— Sidney  Anecdotes.  By  Charles 
and  Ambrose  Sidney,  iSmo.  Sears. 
London.    1830. 

Tbe  "  Sidney  Anecdotes,"  a  compilation 
by  two  fictitious  personages,  is  a  work  got 
up  after  the  manner  of  the  Percy  Anec- 
dotes, to  vrhich,  however,  the  present  pub- 
lication is  by  no  means  superior.  Sholto 
and  Reuben  Percy  were,  we  have  no 
doubt,  not  less  shadowy  beings  than 
Charles  and  Ambrose  Sidney;  but  the 
writers  who  assumed  the  former  cognomen 
were  peirsons  of  extensive  reading,  and 
considerable  judgment.  The  Sidney  Anec- 
dotes have  a  good  deal  of  j>oint,  but  they 
are  withal  very  common-place ;  llie  Percy 


Anecdotes  are  occasionally  too  dtfiase,  bat 
they  generally  exhibit  energy  of  language, 
and  novelty  of  incident. 

Part  I.  contains  "  Anecdotes  of  Folly ;" 
many  of  which,  though  as  well  known  as 
the  giants  in  Guildhall,  can  hardly  hi\  to 
prove  entertaining  to  a  iaige  class  of 
readers. 

Part  II.  containing  "  Anecdotes  of  Im- 
piety and  Infidelity,"  is  tolerably  respect- 
able throughout,  so  &r  as  relates  to  com* 
position,  but  the  interest  excited  is  not 
strong,  and  it  seems  deficient  in  the  dtanns 
of  novelty. 

The  small  portraits  which  adorn  this 
work  are  very  similar  in  charader  to  those 
of  tbe  Percy  Anecdotes,  and  the  wood-cuts 
exhibit  considerable  spirit;  but  the  typo* 
graphical  errors  that  de&oe  P^rts  I.  and 
II.  ought  not  to  have  escaped  the  notice  of 
the  editor  and  printers. 

brief  survey  of  books. 

1.  A  Granmatieai  CoUection  of 
Phrases  and  Idioms  in  the  French  Lat^ 
gtuige,  gystematicalfy  arranged^  for  tkt 
use  of  the  Edinimrgh  Academy^  by  C.  P. 
Buquetf  Author  of  the  **  Nouveau  Cours 
de  Littirature,"  Sfc.  (Simpkin,  London,) 
is  a  well  arranged  and  masterly  exem|rii- 
fication  of  the  peculiarities  of  expression  in 
the  French  tongue.  Phrases  and  idioms^ 
which  are  in  truth  the  very  essence  of  a 
language,  are,  too  generally,  neglected,  or 
at  best,  very  iinperfectly  suted  in  elemen- 
tary treatises.  The  pupil  is  frequ^itly  con- 
fined to  the  inflections  of  words,  and  those 
general  features  in  which  one  language 
assimilates  with  another;  and  the  oonse- 
sequence  of  this  injudicious  plan  is,  that 
after  a  slow  and  wearying  progress  through 
his  grammar  and  exercises,  he  finds  himself 
unable  to  comprehend  the  simplest  compo- 
sition, unless  it  be  one  got  up  with  imme- 
diate reference  to  the  narrow  limits  of  his 
previous  inquiries  and  investigation.  When 
a  work  is  laid  before  us,  wherein  there  is 
much  to  admire  and  little  to  censure,  it 
may  seem  invidious  to  glance  too  strongly 
on  a  casual  imperfection.  Justice  to  the 
public  and  the  author  obliges  us,  however, 
to  say,  that  tbe  lectional  parts  ought  to  be 
in  the  mother  tongtie.  For  example:—  ' 
How  can  the  young  pupil,  ignorant  of 
French,  understand  that  "Tout  adjectif, 
termini  au  masculin  par  un  e  muet,  ne 
change  pas  de  terminaison  au  f^minin," 
signifies — **  Every  adjective,  ending  the 
musculine  with  mute  e,  does  not  change  its 
termination  for  the  feminine?"  This  is 
certainly  not   less  objectionable  than  the 
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antiqiiated  practice  of  writing  explaoatoiy 
GiedL  Grammars  in  Latin.  In  the  latter 
case  the  pupil  usually  takes  up  the  Greek 
before  be  can  have  acquired  any  adequate 
knowledge  of  the  Latin ;  and  the  author  of 
the  present  work  states,  in  his  preface,  that 
he  intends  hii  performance  "  should  super- 
sede the  necessity  of  a  grammar." 

2.  A  Fractical  Grammar  of  Music, 
by  W,  Harker,  (Longman,  London,)  ap. 
pears  to  be  a  very  methodic  exposition  of 
the  rules  of  musical  composition,  expressed 
with  much  brevity  and  perspicuity.  We, 
however,  have  a  natural  inability  to  judge 
of  an  euphonic  treatise,  and  candidly  con- 
less,  that,  whilst  many  persons  will  be  sharp 
enough  to  appreciate  its  merits,  it  has  been 
^Jiat  and  unprofitable  work  to  us. 

3.  French  and  English  DialogueSy 
ifCy  by  J.  F.  G.,  (Whiiiaker,  London,) 
is  a  useful  manual,  containing  a  great  va- 
riety of  phrases  and  idioms  in  the  French 
language.  It  is  calculated  to  store  the  mind 
of  the  papil  with  a  copia  verborum  ;  to  faci- 
litate his  progress  through  the  Grammar ; 
and  to  lay  a  solid  foundation  for  a  compe- 
tent knowledge  of  the  Gallic  tongue. 

4.  Universal  Mechanism^  SfC,  by  G.  M, 
BeU,  (Simpkin,  London,)  is  a  small 
volume,  concentrating  the  hypotheses  and 
reasonings  of  many  authors,  on  the  subjects 
of  creation,  and  the  phenomena  of  the 
natural  world.  The  crude  theories  in  refer- 
ence to  the  former,  might,  in  our  opinion, 
have  been  omitted.  Tlie  truths  of  Reve- 
lation, and  the  results  of  scientific  research, 
are  surely  sufficient  to  secure  us  from  the 
absurd  philosophy  both  of  the  Stoics  and 
Epicureans ;  and  they  ought  to  deter  every 
prodent  Christian  from  placing  much  de- 
pendence on  any  physical  inquiry  that  can 
be  made  into  the  process  of  creation. 
Analogy,  the  legitimate  basis  of  human 
reasoning,  being  denied,  every  hypothesis 
relating  to  this  subject  is  a  random  shaft 
menacing  equally  the  faith  we  cherish,  and 
the  fandfiti  theories  we  deny.  The  evi- 
dences of  mechanism  or  Divine  contrivance 
in  the  varieties  of  the  visible  world  are 
stated  in  a  clear,  intelligible,  and  scriptural 
manner* 

5.  The  Pulpit,  (several  Numbers,) 
(Harding,  London,)  is  a  valuable  periodi- 

^  cal.  It  contains  many  original  articles; 
and  others,  which  are  not  so,  having  been 
selected  with  care,  promise  to  be  useful 
among  various  classes  of  society.  It  has 
been  long  before  the  public,  and  preserves 
a  truly  respectable  character. 

6.  Report  of  the  Society  for  supersed- 
ing the  Necessity  of  Climbing  Boys,  (Bag- 
ster^  London,)  shows  that  the  practice  of 


employing  poor  children  to  climb  chimne3'8 
is  on  the  decline,  and  that  for  Uie  continu- 
ance of  this  barbarous  practice  there  is  no 
necessity.  We  should  rejoice  to  hear  Uie 
sound  of  its  departing  knell. 

7.  Anti-slavery,  Monthly  Reporter, 
(No  60—63,  and  Supplements, for  1 830,) 
like  all  their  predecessors,  drags  the  monster 
slavery  into  light,  and  justly  exposes  it  to 
the  abhorrence  of  humanity.  It  combines 
fact  with  colonial  law,  but  no  language  can 
furnish  epithets  of  detestation,  commensu- 
rate with  the  enormities  it  unfolds. 

8.  The  last  Days  of  Mary  Mackay,  in 
an  Address  to  the  Children  of  Rosneath 
Sabbath-school,  by  their  Minister,  (Nis- 
bet,  London,)  delineates  an  amiable  and 
pious  character  with  much  affectionate  feel- 
ing, and  we  doubt  not  with  an  equal  degree 
of  fidelity.  To  the  children  of  the  school, 
this  must  have  been  an  interesting  and  af- 
fecting address.  The  experience  of  Mary, 
which  is  given  with  mucn  simplicity,  fre- 
quently in  her  own  words,  snows,  in  a 
striking  manner,  the  powerful  influence  of 
divine  g^ce  on  the  youthful  mind.  For  a 
Sunday-school  library  it  is  a  suitable  and 
valuable  book. 

9.  A  Catechism  of  UsefulKnowledgefor 
the  Use  of  Schools,' Original  and  Selected,  • 
(M*Phun,  Glasgow,)  is  not  confined  to 
religious  subjects,  but  embraces  very  many 
which  belong  to  commerce,  the  produc- 
tions of  nature,  and  the  arts.  It  is  intended 
for  children,  to  whom  it  will  impart,  within 
a  narrow  compass,  much  useful  information. 

10.  J n  Inquiry  into  the  Birth-place, 
Parentage,  Life,  and  Writings  of  the 
Rev.  William  Gumall,  M,A.  Sfc.  by  H. 
Mc  Keon,  (Holdsworth,  London,)  is  not 
a  work  of  general  interest.  Of  a  person 
who  died  nearly  two  hundred  years  ago, 
very  few  will  feel  anxious  to  know  the  biith- 
place.  His  writings  are  of  more  importance, 
and  these,  together  with  a  memoir  of  his 
life,  and  also  of  the  Rev.  William  Burkitt, 
the  author  has  introduced  in  this  volume. 
At  the  conclusion,  we  find  many  things 
crude,  quaint,  and  curious. 

1 1 .  Objections  to  the  Doctrine  of  Is' 
raeVs  Future  Restoration  to  Palestine, 
National  Pre- eminence,  S^c.  in  Twelve  Let- 
ters  to  a  Friend,  4'C.  (Holdsworth,  London,) 
will  be  deemed  either  formidable,  or  of  no 
weight,  accoiding  to  the  preconceived  no- 
tions of  those  into  whose  hands  they  may 
happen  to  fall.  On  these  obscure  and 
doubtful  topics,  we  feel  much  hesitation  in 
risking  an  opinion;  but  the  objections  in 
the  volume  before  us  appear  to  have  much 
force,  which  the  authors  opponents  will 
find  it  needful  lo  counteract. 
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In  our  preceding  number,  when  announc- 
ing the  death  of  his  late  Majesty,  we  ex- 
pressed an  intention  of  furnishing  in  this, 
an  account  of  the  funeral  rites  conuected 
with  his  interment,  and  also  of  the  ceremo- 
nies observed  on  the  proclamation  of  his 
august  successor.  During  the  intervening 
weeks,  however,  all  the  circumstances  con- 
nected with  these  nationally  momentous 
events,  have  been  so  amply  detailed  in  all 
the  newspapers  circulated  throughout  the 
kingdom,  that  excited  interest  is  on  the 
wane ;  the  novelty  having  subsided  with  the 
gratification  of  curiosity.  Dttle,  therefore, 
can  be  acceptable  from  us  beyond  the  mere 
outline  of  the  processions,  leading,  in  oppo- 
site directions,  to  the  melancholy  vault,  and 
the  splendour  of  the  throne. 

Of  the  numerous  and  varied  particulars, 
preparatory  to  the  royal  funeral,  no  ade- 
quate idea  can  be  communicated  within  the 
limits  of  our  pages.  From  the  moment  of 
his  late  Majesty's  death  to  the  night  of  his 
interment,  all  was  bustle,  activity,  and  pre- 
paration for  the  approaching  event.  On 
the  afternoon  of  Saturday,  July  10th,  the 
royal  corpse  was  placed  in  the  state  coffin, 
and  conveyed,  in  the  presence  of  his  Royal 
Highness  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  and 
many  official  characters,  to  the  drawing- 
room.  The  machine  on  which  the  royal 
coffin  was  placed,  though  somewhat  en- 
larged, was  the  same  on  which  the  remains 
of  his  royal  Father  were  conveyed  to  their 
final  home.  It  was  constructed  of  wood, 
moving  on  castors,  and  covered  with 
drapery.  The  computed  weight  of  the 
machine,  coffin,  ana  contents,  was  esti- 
mated at  between  eleven  and  twelve 
hundred. 

On  the  14th  the  necessary  preparations 
having  been  completed,  the  public  were 
admitted  to  see  the  body  lying  in  state. 
As  early  as  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  the 
barriera  were  crowded  to  excess,  and  many 
hundreds  were  excluded  at  the  closing  of 
the  doors  at  four  o'clock. 

The  royal  coffin  rested  on  tressels  about 
three  feet  high,  elevated  on  a  platform,  and 
beneath  a  canopy  of  purple  cloth.  The 
avenues  were  all  lined  with  horse  guards, 
leaning  in  silence  on  their  swords.  On  the 
coffin  was  placed  the  imperial  crown  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  the  royal  crown  of 
Hanover,  and  pendent  beneath  the  canopy 
waved  the  royal  standard  of  England.  The 
whole  apartment  was  draped  with  black. 
On  each  side  the  coffin,  were  three  stupen- 
dous wax  lights  in  massive  silver  candle. 


sticks  richly  gilt,  and  the  walls  were  mourn- 
fully decorated  with  double  wax-lights  in 
bell  glasses,  intermingled  with  emblazon- 
ments of  heraldry. 

At  a  late  hour  on  the  14th,  a  party  of  ar- 
tillery, with  twelve  nine-pounders,  arriyed 
from  Woolwich,  and  remained  beneath  tbe 
trees  of  the  noble  avenue.  About  four 
o'clock  on  the  ensuing  morning  they  com- 
menced firing,  and  thus  continued,  once  in 
each  minute,  during  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
day.  Much  about  the  same  time  the  bells 
began  to  toll,  and  their  mournful  sounds 
knew  little  or  no  intermission  until  all  was 
over. 

The  multitudes  attracted  by  previous  an- 
nouncement, and  by  these  melancholy  indi- 
cations of  the  closing  scene,  it  would  be  in 
vain  to  estimate.  A  continued  stream  of 
carriages,  horses,  and  foot,  so  completely 
deluged  Windsor,  that  vast  numbers  could 
not  obtain  either  refreshments  or  accom- 
modations, and  so  dense  was  the  mass  at 
times,  that  some  guards  were  placed  across 
the  streets,  to  prevent  accidents  from  the 
unexampled  pressure. 

The  day  having  thus  passed,  about  e^t 
in  the  evening,  the  trumpets  and  kettle- 
drums gave  the  signal  that  the  preparations 
for  il)e  movement  of  tbe  procession  had 
commenced.  A  band  also  played  the 
"  Dead  njarch  in  Saul."  Twilight  having 
now  set  in,  a  fiambeau  was  given  to  every 
fifth  soldier,  on  each  side  2ie  line,  at  the 
same  time  every  voice  was  hushed  in 
silence,  and  not  a  human  accent  was  to  be 
heard.  A  discharge  of  two  rockets  an- 
nounced to  those  at  a  distance  that  tbe 
procession  was  in  motion,  and  gave  a 
signal  for  the  firing  of  minute  guns.  These 
continued  until  another  rocket  communi- 
cated the  intelligence  that  the  ceremony 
was  concluded  in  St.  George's  Chapel, 
and  that  the  remains  of  His  Majesty  were 
lodged  in  the  mausoleum  of  his  royal  an- 
cestors. 

The  whole  time  of  the  ceremony  was 
about  two  hours,  but  connecting  circuni- 
stances  added  much  to  the  period.  AH, 
however,  was  over  about  twelve  o'clock, 
and  during  the  remaining  part  of  the  night, 
or  rather,  on  tJie  Friday  morning,  the  road 
to  London  was  crowded  with  vehicles  and 
passengers.  Such  is  tbe  termination  of 
human  life !  With  the  exception  of  artificial 
parade,  the  monarch  and  the  peasant  sub- 
mit to  the  same  destiny,  retire  from 
life  in  the  same  manner,  and,  though 
differently   interred,    meet    one   common 
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bXCy  and  find  one  common  grave.    Hence, 

although 

"  We  wade  in  vrealtb,  or  soar  in  fame, 
Earth's  highest  station  ends  in  here  he  lies. 
And  dast  to  dost  couclades  her  noblest  song.** 

By  his  present  Majesty  every  mark  of 
respect  was  paid  to  the  remains  of  his  royal 
brother.  He  attended  as  chief  mourner  in 
a  long  purple  cloak,  with  the  star  of  the 
order  of  the  garter  embroidered  on  it, 
wearing  the  collars  of  the  Garter,  the 
Bath,  the  Thistle,  St,  Patrick,  and  the  Royal 
Hanoverian  Guelphic  order.  His  Majesty 
was  accompaniwl  by  Prince  George  of 
Cumberland. 

In  the  metropolis,  and  in  most  parts  of 
tbe  kingdom,  the  day  of  his  late  mnjesty's 
intennent  was  distinguished  by  a  suspension 
of  labour  and  the  closing  of  shops.  But 
unhappily,  in  many  places,  it  was  a  day  of 
riot  and  dissipation,  very  little  accordant 
with  the  solemnities  of  the  occasion. 

Strangely  intermingled  with  the  obse- 
quies of  one  monarch,  were  the  rejoicines 
for  the  accession  of  his  royal  successor.  In 
London,  and  in  most  towns  throughout  the 
united  kingdom.  King  William  IV.  has 
been  procUimed  with  every  demonstration 
of  loyal  attachment.  Not  a  dissenting  voice 
has  been  heard ;  and  from  this  auspicious 
commencement  it  may  be  inferred  that  he 
has  already  taken  possession  of  the  hearts 
of  his  people.  Instead  of  secluding  himself 
from  his  subjects,  wrapped  in  sullen  great- 
ness, he  mingles  with  them,  and  on  every 
convenient  occasion  indulges  the  gaze  of 
their  anxious  curiosity.  Already  has  trade 
begun  to  revive  under  his  auspices.  The 
torpid  state  of  the  last  seven  months  has 
given  place  to  new  life  in  the  various  de- 
paitments  of  fashion,  equipage,  and  dress. 
In  every  quarter,  both  his  Majesty  and  his 
Royal  Consort,  are  mentioned  in  terms  of 
loyal  affection,  and  the  universal  wish  ap- 
pears to  be,  that  he  may  long  live  to  reiffn 
over  a  people  in  whose  hearts  he  already 
sits  enthroned. 


GLtJlNINGS. 


^wr/r#  ^  lAf  BneteHf 


the  Hartt  Moimtahu.— 


On  a  certain  ridge,  just  at  sunrise,  a  gigantic  Agureof 
s  «aa  l:ad  often  been  obeenred  walling,  and  extra- 
ordinary  stories  were  related  of  it.  About  the  year 
1800  a  French  philosopher  went  with  a  friend  to  watch 
the  phenomenon ;  but  for  many  mornings  they  had 
paraded  on  an  opposite  ridge  in  vaia.  A\  last,  how. 
erer,  they  discovered  the  monster,  bat  he  was  not 
alone ;  he  had  a  companion,  and.  singularly,  he  and 
his  companion  aoed  all  the  motions  and  auitndes  of 
lh-3  obeerrer  and  his  companion :  in  fact,  the  ^Metres 
were  merely  shadows  of  the  obserrers,  formed  by  tbe 
hensonial  raTs  of  the  rising  sun  falling  on  the  morn- 
ing fog  whicn  hoTered  over  the  valley  beyond  ;  but 
becanse  the  shadows  were  very  faint,  they  were 
deemed  distant,  and  therefore  seemed  men  walking 
on  the  opposite  ridge ;  and  because  a  comparatiTcly 
small  flgnre  seen  near,  but  supposed  distant,  appeam 
of  gigantic  dimension,  these  shadows  were  accounted 
gianu.— JLV.  ArnMt. 


DisewtrUt  mt  and  nut  ffsaw.— Tbe  last  number  of 
the  Butletm  itt  Acienets  contains  an  nccount  of  «  let- 
ter from  M.  Visconti,  communicst«d  by  M.  Ktoul 
Rocheite  to  the  Academy  of  InseriptioDS  and  Ueiu-s 
Lettres ;  in  which  he  states,  that  the  statue  discovifred 
at  Falleri.and  supposed  to  represent  Juno,  isdecidrd- 
ly  a  statue  of  Fortune  or  Clemency  ;  the  only  attri- 
bute belonging  to  it  being  the  horn  of  plenty,  which 
ia  common  to  those  divinities.  AJ.  Viscouii  meniiuna 
the  discovery  of  a  half  figure  of  Bacchante,  in  baked 
clay,  of  exquisite  workmanship ;  and  two  figures  of 
Silenus.  intended  for  foantains,  also  of  good  execu- 
tion, lie  states,  that  by  a  cooUnoation  of  the  re- 
searches, it  has  been  proved  that  the  Via  Sacra  did 
not  pass  under  the  Arch  of  i'iius,  sud  tliat  all  the  in- 
terpretations of  the  vasos  of  Martial,  Ovid,  and  Horace, 
which  appeared  bo  concluKire  on  this  sufaiect,  are 
erroneous.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  Temple  of  Peace,  a 
beautiAil  mosaic  pavement  has  boen  discovered  ;  and 
in  the  ruins  of  the  villa  of  CbmIus  st  i  iroli,  several 
mosaic  pieces  have  been  found ;  one  of  which  is  of 
hard  stone,  sod  of  beautiful  execution.  M.  Visconti. 
in  conclusion,  alludes  to  the  discoveries  of  the  Kirus> 
can  vases,  which  we  have  already  noiictd.—Uurarm 
Oautt4, 

VoiatiU  Ot/.— The  following  pheoomenon  \*  noticed 
in  an  American  paper  ( The  Louinville  Public  Ad- 
vertiser) of  March  28:— •'  A  gentleman  from  Cumber- 
land County  informs  us,  that  in  boring  throuKh  rock 
for  salt  water,  a  fountain  of  pttroUum,  or  volatile  oil,, 
was  struck,  at  the  depth  of  130  feet.  When  the  auger 
was  withdrawn,  the  oil  rushed  up  12  or  14  feet  at)ove 
the  snrface  of  the  earth,  and  it  was  believed  that  about 
15  gallona  were  discharged  per  minute  ;  forming  quite 
a  bold  stream  from  the  place  to  the  Cumberland  river, 
into  which  it  discharged.  1  he  alream  wa»  struck  four 
or  five  days  previous  to  the  departure  of  nur  iiifor- 
mant.  at  which  time  the  quantity  of  petroleum  dis- 
chsrged  had  not  perceptibly  diroioished.  Inlling  into 
Cumberland  river,  the  volatile  oil  covered  a  con- 
aiderable  portion  of  the  surface  of  the  stream  for 
many  miles.  If  ignited,  it  would  present  a  roagnifl. 
cent,  if  not  an  appalling  spectacle.  firiti*h  oil,  which 
is  extensively  used  ss  a  medicine,  is  manufactured 
of  petroleum.  We  have  seen  a  specimen  of  this  oil- 
it  ignites  freely,  and  produces  a  flame  as  briiliani 
as  gas  light."— Jftne  80, 1839. 

TU  World  Good  m  tht  Wkoh.-*'  Ton  a»k,  if  I 
would  agree  to  live  my  seventy,  or  rather  seventy- 
three,  yesrs  over  again  *  To  which  1  say.  Yea.  i 
think  with  you,  that  it  is  a  good  world  on  the  whole  ; 
that  it  has  been  ft-amed  on  a  principle  of  beuevolencsr 
and  more  pleaanre  that  pain  dealt  out  to  us.  J  hero 
are,  indeed— j( who  might  say  nay)— gloomy  and  hypo- 
chondriac minds,  inhabitanu  of  diseased  bodies,  dis- 
gusted with  the  present,  and  despairing  of  the  future,, 
always  connUug  that  the  worst  will  happen,  because 
it  may  happen.  To  these  I  say.  How  much  pain  hav« 
coet  us  the  evils  which  have  never  happ  ned  !  .My 
temperament  is  sanguine.  1  ateer  my  bark  with  1Iop« 
in  the  head,  leaving  Fear  astern.  My  hopes,  indeed, 
sometimes  fhil.  but  not  oftener  than  the  forebodinge 
of  the  gloomy.**— 3f«»Mt>«  of  Thomms  Jtffti$on. 

Sinffuimr  Of/foM.- We  copy  the  following  ftom  a 
Portsmouth  paper  :— The  Amphitrite  was  in  dock  flf- 
teen  months,  during  which  time  she  has  undergone 
some  considerable  repeir.  in  the  conrae  of  which,  on 
shifting  the  foremost  piece  of  keel,  and  trimming  a 
new  scarph  out  of  the  lower  part  of  the  atem,  one  of 
the  workmen's  tools  came  in  contact  with  a  nail, 
which,  on  examination,  was  fbund  to  be  silver,  aud 
weighed  about  two  ounces.  This  frigate  was  built  at 
Bombay  in  1816,  by  Jamsetlje  Boman^ee,  who,  it  is 
understood,  has  been  in  the  habit  of  driving  a  ailver 
nail  into  the  lowest  part  of  the  stem  of  all  the  sbipa 
built  by  him.  and  such  care  is  taken  in  the  secreting 
of  the  nail,  that  it  rarely  falls  into  the  hands  of  any 
person  afterwards :  another,  however,  was  found  un- 
der similar  circumstances  to  the  one  mentioned,  in 
the  stem  of  the  Asia  in  March  last  year,  when  in 
dock,  making  the  sncond  within  the  last  two  years— 
the  only  instances  of  the  kind  ever  remembered.  It 
apn«*rm  n  holc  is  bored  in  the  aft  side  of  the  stem , 
an  i-third  through  the  pieee,  and  sufficiently 

Isi  Imit  the  nail  being  driven  by  means  of  a 

Sa  to  the  bead  in  the  hole  ;  a  ping  is  then 

r  er  the  nail,  which  further  secaree  it  in  the 

he  le  wood .    l*here  is  a  superstitious  ceremony 

pe  on  tbe  occasion,  with  the  atrictest  privacy, 

aj)  Bat    deal    of  noiotelligible  enihuftiasm    is 

co».u»^d  under  it,  relative  to  the  fhture  safely  and 
■access  of  the  ship. 

Fountain  'iW^.— Nararette  tella  as  of  a  tree,  called 
the  Bejuco,  which  tnrns  abont  other  trees,  with  ita 
ends  hanging  downwards  ;  that  travellers  cut  iu  nib, 
and  presently  a  spout  of  water  runs  as  clear  as  crystal, 
eoottgh  for  six  or  eighfmen.  Tt  Is  a  juice,  and  na- 
tural water,  and  the  common  relief  of  the  herdsmen 
on  the  mountains,  n-ben  thirsty.— ilrrtfim;  oj  Chtna. 
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CiiMncyf.^Chimneyt  w«r«  tearMly  known  in  En- 
gland in  th«  7Mr  190U,  on*  only  being  allowed  in  a 
religioai  hooM,  one  in  a  manor  hoase,  and  one  in  the 
Treat  hall  of  a  castle,  or  lord's  houee— 4>nt  in  other 
.iousea  they  had  nothing  bat  what  was  called  lUrg 
JJmstCt  where  their   food  was  dressed,  where   they 

fined,  and  the  smoke  found  its  way  oat  as  it  could 
n  King  Henry  the  Eighth's  time,  the  University  of 
Oxford  had  no  fire  allowed— for  it  is  mentioned,  that, 
after  the  Stewards  had  sapped,  which  took  place  at 
eight  o'clock,  they  went  again  to  their  studies  till  nine, 
and  then,  iu  the  winter,  haTing  no  fire,  they  were 
obliged  to  take  a  good  run  for  half  an  hour,  to  get  heat 
iu  their  feet  before  they  went  to  bed. 

IVAst  M  Lev  lilt  /—Law  is  a  country-dance ;  people 
are  led  up-and-down  in  it  till  they  are  fairly  tired  out. 
Law  is  like  a  book  of  surgery— there  are  a  great  many 
terrible  cases  in  it.  It  is  like  physic  too,  they  that 
take  the  least  of  it  are  best  off.    It  is  like  a  homely 

Kntlswonian,"  very  well  to  follow"— and  like  a  scold. 
g  wife,  Tery  bad  when  it  follows  us.  Law  i«  like  a 
new  fashion,  people  are  bewitched  to  get  into  it,  "  and 
like  bad  weather,"  most  people  are  glad  to  get  out  of 
it.-  IVttUy  Timu. 

AMitiom  «/*  6iu/r«M.— We  mentioned  about  two 
months  ago  that  the  GoTemor-General  of  India.  Lord 
William  Beniinck,  had  had  the  courage  to  issue  a 
proclamation,  abolishing  Suttees.  Oar  information 
was  derived  firom  a  letur  from  Benares,  in  which  the 
writer  stated  that  he  had  himself  heard  the  protUama- 
tiou  read.  Althouglt  it  therefore  appvared  almost 
impossible  that  he  ooald  be  misuken.  we  began  to 
fear  that,  as  neither  the  Company  nor  the  Govern- 
ment had  received  any  intelligence  of  such  a  step, 
some  error  must  exist.  By  the  last  accounts  from 
India,  we  are  happy  to  find  that  this  is  not  the  case, 
and  that  the  barbarous  practice  of  female  immolation 
has  reallv  been  abolished,  not  merely  at  Benares,  but 
in  BenKal,  and  we  should  suppose  in  all  paru  of  India. 
The  Bengal  Hnrkaru,  of  the  1st  of  December,  a  Cal- 
cutta paper,  states,  that  the  measure  had  not  been  at 
tended  with  any  violent  opposition.  "  On  Thursday 
last,  says  the  Hurkam,  "^a  woman  within  a  short 
distance  of  Calcutu.  was  about  to  be  burnt  with  the 
body  of  her  deceased  husband  ;  but,  on  being  in- 
formed by  the  constable  that  such  an  act  was  con 
trary  to  the  government  regulations,  she  appeared  de- 
lighted, and  joyfnlly  returned  home."  IT  these  regu- 
lationa  are  properly  acted  upon  throughout  the  whole 
of  the  company's  territories.  Lord  William  Beotinck 
will  have  had  the  honour  and  happiness  of  saving  so- 
▼eral  thouaands  of  widowa  every  year  from  the  most 
cruel  and  painful  of  deatha,  and  of  abolishing  a  prac- 
tice which  has  long  been  a  disgrace  to  those  by  whom 
it  has  been  permitted.— XitwryaW  Times. 

Central  Ctrntttry  Company.— The  esUblishmeot  of  a 
General  Cemeterv  has  been  in  contemplation  ever 
since  1825.  I'he  desiga  Is  to  provide  places  of  inter- 
ment, secure  from  riolation,  inoffensive  to  public 
decency,  and  ornamental  to  the  metropolis,  in  shares 
ofl'es  each.  The  capital  required  is  estimated  at 
£000,000.  A  public  meeting  was  held  on  Wednesday, 
June  9th.  at  Freemason's  Tavern.  Shares  may  be  ob- 
tained of  Messrs.  Snow,  Haul,  and  Paul,  Temple  Bar 
without,  on  account  of  the  Pro-visional  i'rustees : 
Lord  Viscount  Milton ;  Sir  John  Dean  Paal.  Bart. ; 
Andrew  Spottiswoode,  Esq.  M.P.;  and  George  Fro- 
denck  Garden,  Esq. 

Shtffutmr  Pnetroftht  JdoU.—A  gentleman  of  Bath, 
who  was  riding  on  the  ouuide  of  (he  coach  during 
the  late  severe  flrost.  observed  a  man  near  Old  Down 
at  work  with  a  pick-axe  on  a  piece  of  ground,  which 
was  so  completely  froisen  as  to  require  his  whole 
strength  to  make  any  impression  ;  when,  strange  to 
relate,  a  mole,  at  the  same  time,  and  within  a  few 
fret  of  the  labourer,  worked  his  way  to  the  surface, 
raising  his  little  mound  of  earth,  crumbled  to  the 
finest  powder. 

X*r»«  Trw.— A  chesnut  tree,  the  property  of  Lord 
Dacie,  at  Tortworth,  Gloucestershire,  is  the  oldest,  if 
not  the  largeat,  tree  in  Kngland  ;  having  this  year  at- 
tained the  sire  of  one  thousand  and  twenty-nine  years ! 
and  being  52  foet  in  circumference  ;  yet  it  retains  so 
much  Tigour,  that  it  bore  nuts  so  lateW  as  two  years 
ago.  from  which  yonog  trees  are  now  being  raised.— 
Jioi*  20, 18S9. 

A  Hint  to  QuMek$.'-\  knowledge  of  the  structure 
and  fhnctions  of  the  body,  says  Ijiwrence,  is  the  basis 
of  all  rational  medicine.  Doctrines,  systems,  ana 
theoriee.  which  will  not  bear  examination  by  the  test 
of  anatomy  and  physiology,  are  only  to  be  regarded 
as  random  guess-work  or  idle  dreama.  No  one  would 
attempt  to  mend  a  clock,  watch,  steamengtoe,  or  the 


commonest  piece  of  maehiacir.  nnlees  he  undcntood 
its  construGUon,  unless  1m  knew  what  we  may  esll  in 
anatomy  and  physiology— that  w.  the  nature  of  the 
materials  which  compos*  it,  the  configuration,  adjim- 
meat,  and  mutual  action  of  the  paru.  Yet  peraoot 
are  constantly  attempting  to  rectify  the  disorders  of 
the  human  machine,  not  only  with  a  slight  sod  vagus 
knowledge  of  its  constroctioo,  but  even  in  perfect  ig- 
norance ot  it,  although,  as  a  piece  of  machinery,  ibe 
human  body  is  fkr  more  complicated  than  any  lostru- 
ment  of  human  fabrication. 
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783  Gleanings.'—Litetary  Notices.  ^^^^^ JS4 


CiiiMMM.—Cblmneyt  were  •eweely  known  in  En- 
gland  in  the  yew  1800,  one  only  being  allowed  in  a 
rvligious  hooee,  one  in  a  manor  house,  and  one  in  tbe 
great  hall  of  a  castle,  or  lord'e  houee— bnl  in  oUier 
hoasee  they  had  nothing  but  what  was  called  tUrt 
Umstc,  where  their  food  was  dreaeed,  where  they 

fined,  end  the  smoke  found  Its  way  out  as  it  could 
n  King  Henry  the  Eighth's  lime,  the  University  of 
Oxford  had  no  fire  allowed— for  it  is  Ibeutioned,  that, 
after  the  Stewards  had  supped,  which  took  place  at 
eight  o'clock,  they  went  again  to  their  studies  till  nine, 
and  then,  in  the  winter,  hSTing  no  fire,  they  w«ro 
obliged  to  take  a  good  run  for  half  an  hour,  to  get  heat 
in  their  feet  before  they  went  to  bed. 

Wkat  it  Law  Hit  .'—Law  is  a  country  dance ;  people 
are  led  up-and-down  in  it  till  they  are  fairly  tired  out. 
Law  is  like  a  book  of  sureery— there  are  a  great  many 
terrible  cases  in  it.  It  is  like  physic  too,  they  that 
take  the  least  of  it  are  best  off.    It  is  like  a  homelv 

frentlewoiuao,"  very  well  to  follow"— and  like  a  ecold- 
ng  wife,  very  bad  when  it  follows  us.  Law  i*  like  a 
new  fashion,  people  are  bewitched  to  get  into  it,  "  and 
like  bad  weather,"  most  people  are  glad  to  get  out  of 
it.-Wf*«jf  Times. 


4)/  Siitttiii.—'^'ti    manUancd    abo^i^  ^two 
manchsaifo  that  Lhfl  <i'Q7e_mo^-t.»eDl^^al  of  Ir.iL 


^ViyianJ   Beotincli,  )iad   bad  the  conriii' 
prtic  i  am  sLioD  ^  abolisbiikg  Sutta«'i^     O '  i  r 


commonest  piece  of  machinery,  nnlees  he  understood 
its  construcUon,  unleaa  bo  knew  what  we  may  call  in 
anatomy  and  physiology— that  u,  Uie  nature  of  the 
materials  which  compos*  it,  the  configuratlpo.  adjuM- 
ment,  aud  mutual  acuon  of  the  jiarta.  \  et  peraoos 
are  constantly  attempting  to  rectify  the  disorders  of 
the  human  machine,  not  only  wliii  a  slight  and  TSKae 
knowledge  of  iu  construction,  but  eren  in  perfect  ig- 
norance ot  it.  although,  as  a  piece  of  machioery,  Uic 
human  body  is  fkr  more  complicated  than  any  losuu- 
ment  of  human  ftibrication. 


'  '  '       '   k  Lord 

lue  a 

^ _  laiion 

vai  (teiit«f1  from  a  letter  from  Hcnirci^.  h  the 

wrlitr  stated  ihat  he  bad  idnuieir  htarai  tji-  i<p  "^  lama- 
timi  Tvsd.  AlthOfigli  II  therefore  apih:ar«(i  cilmost 
Impo-uible  thnt  ha  nonld  be  misiakoQi,  «'«  TK.;an  to 
fear  tbmt.^  ai  neither  tlie  tiiiDnijackj- titfr  ctif  '-.ivern- 
raiini   lisd   rgreirpd   utiy  i/       ,  .      ■  step. 

Some  tntyr  man  flKlst-     i  from 

India,  we  are  happy  to  fiuU  iImI  Uii*  u  awi  m^  case, 
and  that  the  barbarous  practice  of  female  immolation 
has  really  been  abolished,  not  merely  at  Benares,  but 
in  BenKal,  and  we  should  suppose  in  all  paru  of  India. 
The  Bengal  Hurkaru,  of  the  1st  of  December,  a  Cal- 
cutu  paper,  states,  that  the  measure  had  not  been  at 
tended  with  auy  Tiolent  opposition.  "  On  Ibursday 
last."  says  the  Huriant,  ^'  a  woman  within  a  short 
distance  of  Calcutu,  was  about  to  be  burnt  with  the 
body  of  her  deceased  husband ;  but,  on  being  in- 
formed by  the  constable  that  such  an  act  was  con- 
trary to  the  government  regulations,  she  appeared  de- 
lighted, and  ioyfolly  returned  home."  if  these  regu- 
lationa  are  properly  acted  upon  throughout  the  whole 
of  the  company'a  territories,  Lord  William  Beotiock 
will  haTe  had  the  honour  and  happiness  of  saving  ae- 
▼eral  thousands  of  widows  every  year  from  the  most 
cruel  and  painful  of  deatha,  and  of  abolishing  a  prac- 
tice which  has  long  been  a  disgrace  to  those  by  whom 
it  has  been  permitted.— Xios/yM/  Timts. 

Gttural  Cemettrv  Company. —Th.t  establishment  of  a 
General  Cemetery  has  been  in  contemplation  ever 
since  1825.  i'he  design  is  to  provide  places  of  inter- 
ment, secure  from  violation,  iuoffeosive  to  public 
decency,  and  ornamental  to  the  metropolis,  in  shares 
of  £'C5  each.  The  capital  required  la  estimated  at 
£800.000.  A  public  meeting  was  held  on  Wednesday, 
June  9th.  at  Freemason's  Tavern.  Shares  may  be  ob- 
tained of  Messrs.  Snow,  Haul,  and  Paul,  Temple  Bar 
without,  on  account  of  the  Proyisional  Trustees; 
Lord  Viscount  Milton  ;  Sir  John  Dean  Paul.  Bart. ; 
Andrew  Spottiswoode,  £sq.  M.P.;  and  George  Fre- 
derick Garden,  Esq. 

f^ngular  Pmveroftka  JdoU.^A  gentleman  of  Bath, 
who  was  riding  on  the  outside  of  (he  coach  during 
the  late  severe  frost,  observed  a  man  near  Old  Down 
at  work  with  a  pick-axe  on  a  piece  of  ground,  which 
was  so  completely  froisen  as  to  require  his  whole 
strength  to  make  sny  impression  ;  when,  strange  to 
relate,  a  mole,  at  the  same  time,  and  within  a  few 
feet  of  the  labourer,  worked  his  way  to  the  surface, 
raising  his  little  mound  of  earth,  crumbled  to  the 
finest  powder. 

Large  Tree.— A.  chesnut  tree,  the  property  of  Lord 
Ducie,  at  Tortwortb,  Gloucestershire,  is  the  oldest,  if 
not  the  largest,  tree  in  Rngland  ;  having  this  year  at- 
tained the  sore  of  one  thousand  and  twenty -nine  years ! 
and  being  52  feet  in  circumference  ;  yet  it  retaina  so 
much  Tignur,  that  it  bore  nuts  so  lately  as  two  years 
ago,  fVom  which  young  trees  are  now  being  raised.- 

Jtme  flo.  laed. 

A  Hint  to  Qaacks.'-A  knowledge  of  the  structure 
and  functions  of  the  body,  savs  I^awreoce,  is  the  basis 
of  all  rational  medicine.  Doctrines,  systems,  and 
theories,  which  will  not  bear  examination  by  the  test 
of  anatomy  and  physiology,  are  only  to  be  regarded 
as  random  guese-work  or  idle  dreams.  Ko  one  would 
attempt  to  mend  a  clock,  watch,  ateam-engine,  or  the 
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EASTERN  PART  OF  FA-RE  HARBOUR  IN 
BUABINEy  AN  ISLAKD  IN  THE  SOUTH 
SEAS. 

Iw  our  Number  138,  for  June  last,  we 
published  a  north-east  view  of  this  har- 
bour, aocompanied  with  a  description  of  its 
pecttliariUci^  and  also  of  the  disbict  in 
which  it'*<s  situated.  For  the  particulars 
of  that  account  we  acknowledged  ourselves 
indebted  to  the  Polynesian  Researches  of 
Mr.  £llisy  a  work  which  has  done  more  to 
enlarge  and  correct  our  acquaintance  with 
the  Soath  Sea  islands  and  their  interesting 
inhabitants,  than  any  other  whicli  has  per- 
haps ever  been  published.  To  the  same 
source  we  again  make  our  application  on 
the  present  occasion,  having  no  doubt,  that 
both  the  plate  and  the  various  objects  to 
which  it  relerSy  together  with  the  descrip- 
tion annexed,  will  prove  highly  gratifying  to 
our  numerous  readers. 

It  is  not,  however,  either  its  mountains 
or  valleys,  its  rocks  or  its  vegetation,  its 
billows  or  its  shores,  that  confer  the  highest 
interest  on  Hoahine.  The  fiivourable 
changes  which  have  Uken  place  in  the 
mond  and  civil  condition  of  the  inhabitants, 
are  subjects  of  more  important  moment. 
They  have  abandoned  idolatry,  have  em- 
braced Christianity,  and  turned  their  atten- 
tion to  the  cultivation  of  the  useful  arts,  in 
whici)  they  have  already  made  an  almost 
naesampled  progress.  It  is  therefore  pleas- 
ing to  contemplate  the  infant  efforts  of  a 
people  emerging  from  barbarism,  and  ad- 
vancing towards  a  state,  of  civilization  and 
lefinement,  and  to  trace  the  development  of 
intellect  displayed  in  their  dress,  their  man- 
ners, and  their  habitations,  as  delineated  in 
the  following  extracts : — 

^  On  our  first  visit  to  Raiatea,  in  January 
1819,  the  servants  of  Tamatoa,  the  king  of 
that  island,  were  plastering  a  house  for  his 
rendenoe :  it  was  nearly  finished ;  the  out- 
side vras  completed,  and  they  were  at  work 
within.  A  day  or  two  after  our  return  to 
Hoahine,  we  were  ddighted  to  see  one  in 
the  district  of  Fare  actually  finished.  It 
was  smaller  than  Tamatoa's,  and  difierently 
shaped,  his  being  oval,  and  this  being  nearly 
square,  irith  high  gable-ends.  It  belonged 
141. — vol..  XII. 


to  an  ingenious  and  industrious  young  man, 
whose  name  was  Navenavekiia,  and  who, 
although  an  inferior  chief  in  Hualiine,  had 
accompanied  Mahine  to  Eimeo,  where  he 
had  resided  in  the  fieunily  of  Mr.  George 
Bicknell,  by  whom  he  had  been  taught  in 
some  degree  the  use  of  tools,  and  the  art  of 
burning  lime.  It  is  not  easy,  nor  is  it 
materia],  to  determine  which  of  these  two 
houses  was  finished  first.  They  were  cer* 
lainly  both  in  hand  aft  the  same  time,  and 
the  periods  of  their  completion  were  pro« 
bably  not  very  remote  from  each  other.  A 
new  order  of  architecture  was  thus  intro- 
duced to  the  nation,  and  the  names  of 
Tamatoa,  king  of  Raiatea,  and  of  Navena- 
vehia,  the  more  humble  chief  in  Huahine, 
ought  not  to  be  forgotten,  in  connexion  with 
the  introduction  of  a  style  of  building 
which  has  since  prevailed  so  extensively 
among  the  people,  greatly  augmenting  their 
social  and  domestic  comforts,  changing  the 
appearance  of  their  villages,  and  improving 
the  beautiful  scenery  of  their  islands. 

^'  These  two  houses  were  not  only  the 
first  in  the  Leeward  group,  but  they  were 
the  first  of  the  kind  ever  erected,  for  their 
own  abode,  by  any  of  the  natives  of  the 
South  Sea  Islands. 

'*  The  success  of  these  individuals  en- 
couraged other?,  although  we  found  great 
difficulty  in  persuading  them  to  persevere 
in  the  heavy  labour  this  improvement  re- 
quired, particularly  as  they  were  now 
actively  employed  in  the  erection  of  a 
spacious  chapel,  and  the  frames  of  our 
dwellings.  It  was  no  easy  task  for  them  to 
build  houses  of  this  kind ;  there  were  no 
regular  carpenters  and  masons.  Every 
man  had,  in  the  first  place,  to  go  to  the 
woods  or  the  mountains,  and  cut  down 
trees  for  timber,  trim  them  into  posts,  &c. 
and  remove  them  to  the  spot  where  his 
house  was  to  be  built,  then  to  erect  the 
frame,  with  the  doorway  and  windows. 
This  being  done,  he  must  again  repair  to 
the  woods  for  long  branches  of  hibis- 
cus for  rafters,  with  which  he  framed  the 
roof. 

''  The  leaves  of  the  pandanus  were  next 
gathered  8md  soaked,  and  sewed  on  reeds, 
with  which  the  roof  was  thatched.  This 
3  D 
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formerly  woald  have  completed  his  dwell- 
ing, but  he  now  had  to  <5ollecty~>M6t)i  great 
labour,  a  large  pile  of  firewood,  to  dig  a 
pit,  to  dive  into  the  sea  for  coral  rock,  to 
bum  it,  to  mix  it  with  sand  so  as  to  form 
mortar,  wattle  the  walls  and  partitions  of 
bis  house,  and  plaster  them  with  lime.  He 
then  had  to  ascend  the  mountains  again,  to 
eat  down  trees,  which  he  most  either  split 
or  saw  into  boards  for  flooring  his  apart- 
ments, manufacturing  doois,  windows,  shut- 
ters, &c.  This  was  certainly  a  great  addi- 
tion of  labour ;  and  hence  many  occupy 
their  cottages  as  soon  as  they  have  finished 
the  roof,  the  walls,  and  the  door — levelling 
the  ground  for  the  floor,  and  spreading  gran 
over  it — occupying  one  part,  while  they 
board  or  plaster  the  other. 

^<  In  this  state  we  found  Navenavehia's 
house,  when  we  paid  him  oar  fiist  visit. 
We  recommended  him  to  persevere  in 
completing  it,  and,  in  order  to  encourage 
him,  pnimised  him  a  few  nails  to  make 
doors,  and  whatever  else  was  wanting.  He 
assured  us  of  his  intention  to  board  the 
floor,  and  partition  off  their  bed -room ; 
but  said,  he  thought  they  might  as  well  live 
in  it  while  he  was  doing  this,  and  therefore 
had  occupied  it  as  soon  as  the  walk  were 
dry. 

''  The  settlements  in  tlie  Leeward  Islands 
now  began  to  assume  an  entirely  new 
aspect.  Multitudes  flocked  from  the  dif- 
ferent districts,  to  attend  the  means  of  in- 
struction in  the  school,  and  on  the  Sabbath. 
The  erection  of  a  house  upon  the  improved 
plan,  regulating  its  size  by  the  rank  or 
means  of  the  family  for  whom  it  was  de» 
signed,  became  a  kind  of  test  of  sincerity 
in  professions  of  desire  to  be  instructed; 
for  to  embrace  Christianity,  with  the  pre- 
cepts which  it  inculcated,  nothing  could  be 
more  at  variance  than  the  habits  of  indo- 
lence and  unsightly  filthiness  of  their  former 
habitations. 

^  *'  Activity  was  now  the  order  of  the  day. 
Frames  of  buildings  were  seen  rising  with 
astonishing  rapidity,  in  every  part  of  the 
district;  and  nouses  of  every  size,  firom 
the  lowly  snug  little  cottage  with  a  single 
door  and  window  in  front,  to  the  laige  two- 
storied  dwelling  of  tl\e  king  or  the  chief. 
Buildings,  in  every  stage  of  their  progress, 
might  be  seen  in  a  walk  through  the  settle- 
ment :  sometimes  only  a  heap  of  spars  and 
timber  lay  on  the  spot  where  the  house  was 
to  be  raised,  but  at  other  places  the  princi- 
pal posts  of  the  house  were  erected,  others 
were  thatched,  and  some  partially  or  en- 
tirely enclosed  with  the  beautiful  v^hite 
coral4ime  plaster.  Axes,  hatchets,  planes, 
chiseb,  gimlets,  and  saws,  were^  next  to 


their  books,  the  articles  in  greatest  demand 
and  highest  esteem. 

''  No  small  portion  of  our  tinae  was  oc- 
cupied in  directing  and  encouraging  them  in 
their  labours.  We  had,  however,  occasion 
to  regret  that  we  were  sometimes  at  as 
great  a  loss  as  the  people  themselves.  They 
usually  formed  the  walls  of  their  dwelling!*, 
either  by  mortising  upright  posts  into  \su^ 
trees  laid  on  the  earth,  or  planting  the  posts 
in  the  ground  about  three  feet  apart.  The 
spaces  between  the  posts,  excepting  those 
for  doors  or  windows,  were  filled  with  a 
kind, of  hurdle-work,  or  wattling  of  small 
rods  or  sticks,  of  the  tough  casuanna.  Hiis 
they  pkistered  with  the  mortar  composed  of 
coral-lime  and  sand,  fbrming  a  plain  sur- 
face, and  covering  also  the  posts  on  the 
outside,  but  leaving  them  projecting  within. 

'<  The  next  object  was  to  make  the  doots 
and  window-shutters;  thus  fiir  they  had 
been  able  to  proceed  in  the  erection  of 
their  dwellings  witliout  nails ;  bat  to  make 
doors  and  shutters  without  these,  brought 
them  at  first  to  a  stand.  We  were  glad  to 
furnish  the  chiefs  and  others  with  these 
most  valuable  articles,  so  far  as  our  stock 
would  allow,  but  it  was  useless  to  think  of 
supplying  the  wants  of  the  entire  popula- 
tion ;  we  only  regretted  that  we  ooula  not 
have  more  ready  acce!»  to  oar  friends  in 
England,  many  of  whom,  we  had  no 
doubt,  would  readily  have  supplied  them 
with  an  article  easily  procured  in  abundance 
tliere,  but  which  was  here  exceedingly 
scarce.  Nails  are  still  among  the  most 
valuable  manufiictures  they  can  receive. 
Tlieir  invention  and  perseverance  at  length 
overcame  the  difficulty,  and  they  constructed 
their  doors  by  fastening  togetf^r  three  up- 
right boards,  about  six  feet  long,  by  means 
of  three  narrow  pieces  placed  acroa,  one 
at  each  end,  the  other  in  the  middle.  Hiese 
latter  were  fastened  to  the  long  boards  by 
strong  wooden  pegs.  What  the  pegs 
wanted  in  strength,  they  determined  u> 
supply  by  numbers,  and  I  have  seen  op- 
wards  of  fifty  or  sixty  hard  pegs  driven 
through  one  of  these  cross-pieces  into  the 
boards  forming  the  door.  In  order  to  pre- 
vent their  dropping  out  when  the  wood 
shrunk  by  the  heat,  they  drove  small  wcdjyes 
into  the  ends  of  the  pegs,  which  frequently 
kept  them  secure.  In  the  same  maimer 
they  festened  most  of  their  floors  to  the 
sleepers  underneath,  using,  however,  large 
pegs  resembling  the  treenails  in  a  ship's 
plank,  more  than  the  nails  in  a  house- 
floor. 

'*  When  the  door  was  made,  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  hang  it ;  but  only  a  few  of  the 
most  highly  favoured  were,  mr  many  years, 
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able  to  piocore  iron  hinges.  Some  substi* 
tuted  tough  pieces  of  &h-skin,  pieces  of 
the  skill  of  other  animals,  or  leather  pro- 
cored  (rom  the  ships ;  but  these  soon  broke, 
and  many  of  the  natives  set  to  work  to 
make  wooden  hioses.  Ther  were  gene* 
rally  large,  and,  when  attached  to  a  light 
thin  door,  looked  remarkably  clumsy :  but 
they  were  made  with  great  industry  and 
€ue,  and  the  joints  veiy  neatly  fitted.  A 
man  would  sometimes  be  a  fortnight  in 
making  a  single  pair  of  hinges.  After  all, 
they  were  easily  broken,  and  made  a  most 
uopleasani  noise  eveiy  time  the  door  was 
opened  or  shut. 

^  In  our  walks  through  the  native  settle- 
ments, we  were  often  amused  at  the  state  in 
which  we  found  the  houses  occupied  by 
their  proprietors.  Some  appeared  witli 
only  the  walls  on  the  outsiae  plastered, 
others  with  both  sides  plasterea;  some 
having  their  doors  and  window<^utters 
fixed,  others  with  a  low  fence  only  across 
the  door-way ;  some  with  grass  spr^  over 
the  whole  floor,  while  others  had  a  portion 
boaided  :n]flBcienUy  laige  to  contain  their 
sleeping-mats  at  night.  A  few,  whose 
dwellings  were  completely  finished,  in- 
habited them  with  all  the  conscious  sati»- 
&ction  attending  the  enjoyment  of  what 
had  cost  them  long  and  persevering  labour. 
All  confessed  that  the  new  kind  of  houses 
weie  better  than  the  old:  that  when  the 
weather  was  warm,  they  could  have  as 
much  air  as  was  agreeable ;  and  when  the 
Bight  was  cold  and  the  wind  high,  or  the 
lam  drifting,  they  had  not,  as  formerly,  to 
rise  and  move  their  beds,  or  secure  their 
dothing  from  wet,  but  could  sleep  on,  shel- 
tered from  the  influence  of  the  elements 
without. 

"  This  was  the  state  of  the  settlement  in 
Huahine  when  visited  by  Omtain  Gambier, 
of  U.  M.  ship  Dauntless,  Captain  EUiot, 
and  other  naval  officen,  whom  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  meeting  there.  The  account 
of  the  settlement  given  by  the  former,  and 
the  emotions  excited  in  his  own  mind  by 
his  visit,  are  so  interesting,  that  I  think  it 
would  be  almost  unjust  to  deprive  the 
leaders  of  these  pages  of  the  satisfaction 
hb  description  is  adapted  to  afibrd. 

**  In  relsrenGe  to  Huahine,and  the  station 
now  described,  though  not  more  forward 
than  o^n  in  the  same  groups  Captain 
Gambier  observes:  'At  about  ten  o'clock 
on  the  morning  of  the  20th  of  January, 
1822,  the  ship  behig  hove-to  outside  the 
reef,  a  party  of  us  proceeded  towards  the 
village  of  Fa-re.  After  passing  the  reef  of 
eoial  which  forms  the  harbour,  astonish- 
ment and  delight,  which  kept  us  silent  for 


some  moments,  was  succeeded  by  a  burst 
of  unqualified  approbation  at  the  scene 
before  us.  We  were  in  an  excellent  liar* 
hour,  upon  whose  shores  industry  and  com- 
fort were  plainly  perceptible ;  for,  in  every 
direction,  white  cottages,  precisely  English, 
were  seen  peeping  from  amongst  the  rich 
foliage,  which  every  where  clo&s  the  low. 
land  in  these  islands.  Upon  various  little 
elevations,  beyond  these,  were  others,  which 
gave  extent  and  animation  to  the  whole. 
The  point  on  the  left  in  going  in,  is  low, 
and  covered  with  wood,  with  several  cot- 
tages along  the  shore.*  On  the  right,  the 
high  land  of  the  interior  slopes  down  with 
gentle  gradual  descent,  ana  terminates  in 
an  elevated  point,  which  juts  out  into  the 
harbour,  forming  two  httle  bays.  The 
principal  and  largest  is  to  the  left,  viewing 
them  from  seawura ;  in  this,  and  extending 
up  the  valley,  the  village  is  situated.  The 
other,  which  is  small,  has  only  a  few 
houso — ^but  so  quiet,  so  retired,  that  it 
seems  the  abode  of  peace  and  perfect  con- 
tent. Industry  flourishes  here.  The  chieft 
take  a  pride  in  building  their  own  houses, 
which  are  now  all  after  the  European  man- 
ner; and  think  meanly  of  themselves,  if 
they  do  not  excel  the  lower  classes  in  the 
arts  necessary  for  the  construction.  Their 
wives  also  surpass  their  inferiors  in  making 
cloth.  The  queen  and  her  daughter-in- 
law,  drosed  in  the  English  fashion,  re- 
ceived us  in  their  neat  little  cottage.t  The 
fiimiture  of  her  house  was  all  made  on  the 
island,  and  by  the  natives,  with  a  little  in* 
struction  originally  fi-om  the  Missionaries. 
It  consisted  oC  sofas  with  backs  and  arms^ 
with  (cinet)  bottoms,  really  very  well  con- 
stracted ;  Uibles  and  bedsteads  by  the  same 
artificers.  There  were  curtains  to  the  win- 
dows, made  of  their  white  cloth,  with  dark 
leaves  stained  upon  it  for  a  bolder,  which 
gave  a  cheeriul  and  comfortable  air  to  the 
rooms.  The  bedrrooms  were  up  stairs, 
and  were  perfectly  clean  and  neat.  These 
comforts  they  oriie  exceedingly ;  and  such 
is  the  desire  (or  them,  that  a  great  many 
cottages,  after  the  same  plan,  are  rising  up 
every  where  in  the  village. 

**  'Hie  sound  of  industry  .was  music  to 
my  ears.  Hammersi  saws,  and  adzes  were 
heard  in  every  direction.  Houses  in  frame 
met  the  eye  in  all  parts,  in  difiereat  stages 
of  forwardness.  Many  boa^  after  our 
manner,  were  building,  and  lime  burning 
for  cement^and  white-washing. 

"  <  Upon  walking  through  tiie  village,  we 

•  This  part  of  Fa«re  Harbour  U  rtpMsenteA  ia 
tlie  plate  No.  138  of  this  Magailne. 

<f  8m  No.  S.  in  tba  prefixed  plate  ef  *  Sattera 
Pirt  of  Pa-rt  Harboar.** 
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were  very  moch  pleased  to  see  thai  a  nice, 
diy,  derated  footb-path  or  causeway  ran 
through  it,  which  must  add  to  their  com- 
fort  in  wet  weather,  when  going  to  prayers 
in  their  European  dresses.  As  we  stopped 
occasionally  to  speak  to  some  of  the  na- 
tives standing  near  their  huts,  we  had 
frequent  opportunities  of  observing  the  value 
they  set  upon  the  comforts  of  our  English 
style  of  cottage,  and  other  things  introduced 
among  them  of  late.  They  said  they  were 
ashamed  to  invite  us  into  their  huts,  but 
that  their  otlier  house  was  building,  and 
then  they  would  be  happy  to  see  us 
there. 

<*  'Afterwards  I  walked  out  to  the  point 
forming  the  division  between  the  two  nays. 
When  I  had  reached  it,  I  sat  down  to 
enjoy  the  sensations  created  by  the  lovely 
scene  before  *me.  I  cannot  describe  it; 
but  it  possessed  charms  independent  of  tlie 
beautiful  scenery  and  rich  vegetation.  The 
blessings  of  Christianity  were  diffused 
amongst  the  fine  people  who  inhabited 
it ;  a  taste  for  industrious  employment  had 
taken  deep  root;  a  praiseworthy  emula- 
tion to  excel  in  the  arts  which  contribute 
to  their  welfare  and  comfort,  had  seized 
upon  all,  and,  in  consequence,  civilization 
was  advancing  with  wonderfully  rapid 
strides.' 

•  ^  The  point  referred  to  by  Captain 
Gambier,  is  situated  at  a  short  distance  to 
the  right  of  the  view  of  Fa>re,  as  given  in 
the  annexed  plate  engraved  from  a  sketch 
taken  on  the  spot  by  Captain  Elliot.  It  is 
a  delightful  spot,  and  affords  an  extensive 
view  of  the  unruffled  watera  of  the  bay,  and 
the  infant  settlement  rising  on  its  shores. 
The  figures  along  the  margin  refer  to  the 
following  buildings:  No.  1.  The  chapel; 
2.  The  residence  of  Mahine,  the  chief  of 
the  island, — this  was  the  first  house  with  an 
upper  room  which  the  natives  erected. 
No.  3.  is  placed  beneath  the  schools. 
4.  Marks  the  site  where  our  dwelling  stood, 
and  that  of  my  coadjutor,  Mr.  Barff;  both 
these  were  erected  at  some  distance  from 
the  shore,  and  stood  on  an  elevation  at  the 
foot  of  the  mountains  forming  the  boundary 
of  the  valley. 

<'  Although  we  always  uiged  the  comple- 
tion of  their  houses  as  soon  as  they  could, 
we  were  often  highly  interested  in  visiting 
their  partially  finished  dwellings.  There  is 
something  peculiarly  pleasing  in  watching 
the  process  which  periodically  changes  the 
face  of  the  natural  world :  the  swelling 
bud^the  opening  blossom — the  expanding 
leaves — the  tiny  fruit-formations,  as  they 
regularly  pass  under  the  eye  of  the  ob- 
server, are  not   less  interesting  than  the 


bough  bending  with  filWripe  fniit; — the 
process  which  efiects  the  changes  marking 
the  progress  from  birth  to  maturity  in  the 
animal  creation,  is  not  less  curious;— and 
at  this  time  we  beheld  a  work  advancing 
whidi  was  rapidly  transforming  the  cha 
racter  and  habits  of  a  nation,  and  mate- 
rially altering  even  the  aspect  of  the  ha. 
bitable  portions  of  their  countiy.  Tliis 
gave  a  peculiar  interest  to  the  nondescript 
sort  of  dwelling,  half  native  hut,  and  half 
European  cott^,  which  many  of  the  peo- 
ple at  this  tin»e  inhabited.  Hiey  marked 
the  steps,  and  developed  the  process,  by 
which  they  were  rising  from  the  nide  and 
cheertess  degradation  of  the  one,  to  the 
elevation  and  enjoyment  of  the  other. 
These  sensations  were  often  heightened  by 
our  beholding  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
these  half-finished  houses,  the  lonely  and 
comfortless  hut  they  had  abandoned,  and 
the  neatly  finished  cottage  in  which  the  in- 
mates enjoyed  a  degree  of  comfort,  that,  to 
use  tlteir  own  powerful  expression,  made 
them  sometimes  ready  to  doubt  whether 
they  were  the  same  people  who  had  been 
contented  to  inhabit  their  former  dwellings, 
surrounded  by  pigs  and  dogs,  and  swarms 
of  vermin,  while  the  wind  blew  over  them, 
and  the  rain -beat  upon  them. 

<*  The  greater  number  of  houses,  already 
erected,  contain  only  two  or  three  rooms 
on  one  floor,  but  several  of  tlie  chie&  have 
built  spacious,  and,  considering  the  mate- 
rials with  which  they  are  constnicled,  sub- 
stantial habitations,  with  two  stories,  and  a 
number  of  rooms  in  each,  having  also  ^oroe 
of  the  windows  glazed.  Mahine,  tlie  king 
of  Huahine,  was,  we  believe,  the  first  na- 
tive of  the  South  Sea  Islands,  who  finished 
a  house  with  upper  rooms.  When  done, 
it  was  quite  a  curiosity,  or  occasion  of  vron- 
der,  among  the  natives  of  the  Leeward 
Islands,  and  multitudes  came  on  purpose 
to  see  it.  It  was  built  with  care,  and, 
considering  it  as  a  specimen  of  native  woik- 
manship,  was  highly  creditable  to  their 
industry,  perseverance,  and  ingenuity.  Many 
of  the  natives,  especially  those  who  have 
been  native  house-builders,  are  tolerably 
good  carpenters,  and  handle  tools  with 
'facility,  lliey  have  also  been  taught  to 
saw  trees  into  a  number  of  boards,  instead 
of  splitting  them  into  two  planks,  which 
was  their  former  practice. 

"  The  timber  principally  employed  ra 
their  buildins^,  is  the  wood  of  the  bread- 
fruit ;  and  although  they  are  careful  of  this 
valuable  tree,  it  is  necessary  frequently  to 
urge  the  duty  of  planting,  in  order  to  en- 
sure a  future  supply  not  only  of  timber  but 
of  food,  as  the  large  trees  are  now  com- 
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paratively  few,  and  the  population  is  eri- 
dently  increasing. 

*'  in  the  Gommencement  of  a  new  set- 
tlement, or  the  establishment  of  a  town, 
like  that  rising  around  us  at  the  bead  of 
Fa-re  harbour,  we  were  desirous  that  it 
should  assume  something  like  a  regular 
form,  as  it  regarded  the  fmblic  buildings 
and  habitations  of  the  chiefe  and  people. 
We  repeatedly  advised  the  chiefs  and 
others  to  build  their  iKnises  and  form  their 
public  roads  in  straight  lines,  and  to  leave 
regular  and  equal  distances  between  the 
roads  and  the  houses,  and  also  between 
their  respective  dwellings.  Our  endea- 
vours, however,  were  unavailing.  They 
could  perceive  nothing  that  was  either  de- 
sirable or  advantageous  in  a  straight  road, 
or  regularity  in  the  site,  and  uniformity  in 
the  size  or  shape,  of  their  dwellings. 
Every-  one,  theremre,  followed  his  own 
inclinations.  The  size  of  the  building  was 
regulated  by  the  number  in  the  family,  the 
rank  or  the  means  of  its  proprietor,  and  the 
shape  by  his  fancy.  It  was  oblong  or 
square,  with  high  gable,  or  circular  ends 
covered  with  thatch,  so  that  the  building 
resembled  an  oval  more  than  any  other 
shape. 

'^  The  situations  selected  were  either 
ports  of  their  own  ground,  or  such  places 
as  accorded  with  their  taste  and  habits. 
Those  who  were  frequently  upon  the  waters, 
and  enjoyed  the  gentle  sea-breezes,  or 
wished  to  excel  their  neighbours,  built  a 
massy  pier  or  causeway  in  the  sea,  and, 
raising  it  four  or  five  feet  above  high-water 
mark,  covered  it  with  smooth  flat  stones, 
and  then  erected  their  houses  upon  the  spot 
they  had  thus  recovered  fh>m  the  sea,  by 
which  it  was  on  three  sides  surrounded. 
The  laboinr  required  for  effecting  this,  pre- 
vented any  but  dtaeh  from  building  in  sudi 
situations.  Others^  actually  building  upon 
the  sand,  erected  their  dwelling  upon  the 
upper  edge  of  the  beach,  witliin  four  or  five 
yards  of  the  rising  tide. 

♦*TTie  public  road,  from  six  to  twelve 
feet  wide,  which  led  through  the  district, 
eactending  in  a  line  parallel  with  the  coast, 
presented  all  its  curvatures.  Some  of  the 
natives  built  dieir  houses  feeing  the  sea ; 
others,  turning  their  fronts  towards  the 
mountains,  reared  them  within  five  or  six 
feet  of  the  road ;  while  several,  of  a  more 
retiring  disposition,  built  in  the  centre  of 
their  plantations,  or  under  the  embowering 
shade  of  a  grove  of  bread-fruit  trees,  en- 
closing them  within  the  fence  that  surround, 
ed  their  dwelling.  Some  of  the  leading 
chiefr,  in  order  to  enjoy  a  more  extensive 
prospect,  and  to  breathe  a  purer  atmo- 


sphere, left  the  humidity  and  shade  of  the 
lowland  and  the  valley,  and  built  their 
houses  on  the  sides  of  the  verdant  hills  that 
rise  immediately  behind  the  bay,  and  form 
the  connecting  link  between  the  rocks 
around  the  beach  and  the  high  mountains  of 
the  interior. 

"  A  settlement  thus  formed  couH  never 
possess  any  approximation  to  uniformity ; 
and  although  we  had  endeavoured  to  per- 
suade the  people  to  render  it  more  regular, 
yet  it  often  seemed  as  if  the  variety  in  size 
and  shape  among  the  buildings,  and  the 
irregularity  of  their  situatici,  was  in  perfect 
keeping  with  the  wild,  untrained  luxuriant 
loveliness,  and  romantic  appearance,  of  the 
rocks,  the  hills,  the  mountains,  the  valleys, 
and  every  natural  object  by  which  the  rising 
settlement  was  surrounded.  The  chiefs 
vied  with  each  other  in  the  size,  elevation, 
or  conveniences  of  their  houses:  some 
being,  like  Pohuetea's  and  Teriitaria's, 
built  upon  a  pier  in  the  sea ;  others  pre- 
paring to  attach  verandas,  by  which  they 
could  remain  cool  under  a  meridian  sun ; 
others  erected  rude  covered  balconies,  in 
which  they  might  enjoy  a  more  extended 
prospect,  be  £aded  from  the  sun,  and 
breathe  purer  air.  The  rustic  palm-leaf 
thatch,  and  beautifully  white  plastered 
walls,  of  all  the  buildings,  whether  stand- 
ing on  the  sea-beach,  on  the  mountain's 
side,  embowered  under  the  bread-fruit  and 
cocoa-nut  grove,  or  situated  in  the  midst  of 
their  plantations,  with  a  walk  strewed  with 
fragments  of  coral  and  shells  leading  from 
the  road  to  the  door,  appeared  in  delight- 
ful contrast  with  the  thick  dark  foliage  of 
the  trees,  the  perpetual  luxuriance  of  vege- 
tation, and  the  variegated  blossoms  of  the 
native  flowera. 

'*  While  individuals  and  families  were 
thus  engaged  in  the  erection  of  their  domes- 
tic  habitations,  the  people  of  the  island 
were  occupied  in  raising  a  spacious  and 
substantial  chapel.  They  commenced  it  in 
the  beginning  of  1819,  mid  completed  it 
early  m  the  following  year.  It  was  one 
hundred  feet  long,  and  sixty  wide.  The 
sides  were  fourteen  or  sixteen  feet  high,  and 
the  centre  not  less  than  thirty.  The  walls 
were  plastered  within  and  without.  The 
roof  was  covered  with  paudanus  leaves,  the 
windows  closed  with  sliding  shutfeis,  and 
the  doors  bung  with  iron  hinges  of  native 
workmanship.  Altogetlier,  the  building 
was  finished  in  a  manner  highly  creditable 
to  their  public  spirit,  skill,  and  persevering 
industry.  All  classes  cheerfully  united  in 
the  work,  and  the  king  of  the  islands- 
assisted  by  his  only  son,  a  youth  about 
seventeen  yeaw  of  age— might  be  seen 
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«very  day  directing  and  eocouiaging  thoie 
employed  in  the  different  parts  of  the 
building,  or  working  themselves  with  the 
plane  or  the  chisel,  in  the  midst  of  their 
chiefs  and  subjects. 

'*  The  interior  of  the  roof  was  remark- 
able for  the  neatness  of  its  appearance, 
and  the  ingenuity  of  its  structure.  The 
long  rafters,  formed  with  slender  cocoarnut, 
casuarina,  or  hibiscus  trees,  were  periectlv 
straight,  and  polished  at  the  upper  end. 
The  lower  extremities  were  ornamented 
with  finely-woven  variegated  matting,  or 
curiously  braided  cord,  stained  with  bril- 
liant rra  or  black  and  yellow  native  co- 
lours, ingeniously  wound  round  the  polished 
wood,  exliibiting  a  singularly  neat  and  che- 
quered appearance.  The  ornament  on  the 
lafter  terminated  in  a  graceful  fringe  or 
bunch  of  tassels. 

'<  The  pulpit,  situated  at  a  short  distance 
from  the  northern  end,  was  hexagonal,  and 
supported  by  six  pillars  of  the  beautiful 
wood  of  the  pua,  beslaria  laurifoUa  of 
Parkinson,  which  resembles,  in  its  grain 
and  colour,  the  finest  satin-wood.  The 
pannels  were  of  rich  yellow  bread-fruit, 
and  the  frame  of  mero,  thapetia  pomlnea^ 
a  beautiful  fine-grained,  dark,  chesnut- 
eoloured  wood.  The  stairs,  reading-desk, 
and  communion  table,  were  all  or  deep 
umber-coloured  bread-fruit;  and  the  whole, 
as  a  specimen  of  workmanship,  was  such  as 
the  native  carpenters  were  not  ashamed  of. 
The  floor  was  boarded  with  thick  sawn 
planks,  or  split  trees;  and,  although  it 
exhibited  great  variety  of  timber  and  skill, 
was  by  no  means  contemptible. 

'<  According  to  ancient  usage  in  the 
erection  of  public  buildings,  the  work  had 
been  divided  among  the  different  chie&  of 
the  islands;  these  had  apportioned  their 
respective  allotments  among  their  peasantiy 
or  dependants,  and  thus  each  party  had 
distinct  portions  of  the  wall,  the  roof,  and 
the  floor.  The  numbers  employed  ren. 
dered  these  allotments  but  small,  seldom 
more  than  three  or  six  feet  in  length,  de- 
volving on  one  or  two  families.  This, 
when  finished,  they  considered  their  own 
part  of  the  chapel ;  and  near  the  part  of 
the  wall  they  had  built,  and  the  side  of  the 
roof  they  had  thatched,  they  usually  fitted 
up  Uieir  sittings.  Tlie  principal  chiefs, 
however,  fixed  their  seats  around  the  pul- 
pit, that  they  might  have  eveiy  facility  of 
hearing. 

^  Uoiformity  was  as  deficient  in  the  sit- 
tings of  the  chapel,  as  in  the  houses  of  the 
town,  each  family  fitting  up  their  own  ac- 
cording to  their  inclination  or  ability.  For 
a  considerable  extent  around  the  pulpit, 


the  seats  were  in  the  form  of  low  boarded 
pews  neatly  finished.  Behind  them  ap- 
peared  a  kind  of  open,  or  treUis-worlL  line 
of  pews,  which  were  followed  by  several 
rows  of  benches  with  backs;  and,  still 
more  remote  from  the  pulpit,  what  might 
be  called  free  or  unappropriated  sittiDgii, 
were  solid  benches  or  forms,  without  any 
support  for  the  back  or  arms. 

"  The  colour  and  the  kind  of  wood, 
used  in  the  interior,  was  as  diver»fied  as 
the  forms  in  which  it  was  employed ;  it 
was,  nevertheless,  only  when  empty,  that  its 
irregularity  and  grotesque  variety  appeared. 
When  well  filled  with  respectably  dxessed 
and  attentive  worshippers,  as  it  geoenlly 
was  on  the  Sabbath,  .the  difference  in  the 
material  or  structure  of  the  places  they  occu- 
pied, was  not  easily  noticed. 

^<  A  remarkably  ingenious  and  durable 
low  fence,  called-  by  the  natives  awoa^ 
was  erected  round  it,  and  the  area  within 
the  enclosure  was  covered  with  small  frag- 
ments of  white  branching  coral,  callei 
anaojia,  and  found  on  the  northern  shores 
of  the  bay. 

"  In  the  month  of  April,  1820,  it  was 
finished,  and  on  the  3d  of  May  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  opening  it  for  divine  service." 


SLAVERY  IN  BRAZIL. 

In  the  <<  Journal  do  Commercio,'' and  the 
«  Diario,"  there  are  always  ten  or  tweWe 
advertisements  of  *'  esoeavos  fiigidos,"— 
"  run-away  slaves."  When  they  ahscoud, 
they  generally  betake  themselves  to  the 
Corcovado,  or  contiguous  mountains,  and 
here,  armed  with  spears,  they  atUck  tra- 
vellers, and  live  by  plunder.  The  beauti- 
ful road  leading  along  the  aqueduct  is 
infested  with  these  fiigitives,  living  in  > 
state  of  nature,  and  many  robberies  have 
been  lately  committed  there.  The  police 
is  particularly  employed  under  an  officer, 
called  capitao  do  roato,  or  captain  of  the 
woods,  hunting  them  down,  and,  in  a  dense 
thicket,  in  the  chain  of  hills  just  behind 
Rio,  a  whole  colony  of  these  uofbrtunate 
beings  was  lately  found  in  the  greatest 
misery.  When  brought  back,  besides  the 
punishment  of  flogging,  they  are  distin. 
guished  by  a  veiy  extraordinary  looking 
mask.  An  iron  collar  is  firmly  riveted  oo 
their  necks,  from  which  a  long  bar  projects 
at  nearly  right  angles,  terminated  at  the 
other  end  by  a  cross,  or  by  a  broad  cun, 
so  as  to  resemble  a  fleuiwle-lis.  The  in- 
tent of  this  is  as  well  to  stigmatize  ^^^^^ 
fugidios  or  domestics,  as  also  to  impede 
them  in  their  fliglu,  as  the  iron  bar,  en- 
tangled in  the  busies,  would  soon  cause 
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the  collar  to  stiangle  them,  if  they  attempted 
lo  force  their  wmy  through  the  underwood. 
Sometimes  the  extremity  of  the  bar  is 
termimited  by  fire  fingers;  and  this  im- 
phes,  that  the  slave  had  carried  off  with 
him  some  property ;  and  so  was  a  sarripio 
or  thief,  as  well  as  a  fugidio.  The  multi* 
tudes  of  slaves  seen  thus  neck-fettered  in 
the  sireetBy  is  a  proof  of  the  numbers  who 
are  continually  attempting  to  escape,  and 
also  a  proof  now  intolerable  is  the  state  of 
existence  in  which  they  find  themselves. 

Nothing  can  be  more  unfounded  than  to 
say,  they  are  reconciled  and  happier  in 
slavery  in  America,  than  in  freeaom  in 
their  own  countirt  They  seem  to  have  as 
keen  a  sense  of  bondage,  and  to  repine  as 
bitterly  at  their  lot,  as  any  white  man  in 
the  same  state  in  Africa;  indeed,  if  we 
might  judge  fiom  the  effects,  still  more. 
I  have  never  heard  that  suicide  is  common 
among  the  unhappy  Europeans  detained  in 
slavery  on  the  Barfaary  coast;  it  is  the  daily 

Fiactice  in  Brazil.  Besides  the  instances 
have  mentioned  elsewhere,  the  harbour  is 
constantly  covered  with  the  bodies  of  blacks, 
on  whom  no  marks  of  violence  are  found, 
and  who  are  known  to  have  thrown  them- 
selves in,  to  escape  from  an  insupportable 
life.  This  is  particularly  the  case  at  Boto 
Fogo,  where,  several  respectable  persons 
have  told  me,  they  frequently  encountered 
black  bodies  when  they  went  to  bathe.  I 
have  seen  them  myself  left  by  the  tide  on 
the  strand,  and  some  lying  weltering  just 
under  our  windows. 

But  we  were  all  eye-witnesses  to  a  very 
striking  and  melancholy  fact  of  this  kind. 
One  evening,  some  policemen  were  con- 
ducting a  woman  to  the  calabuo^o,  along 
the  road  leading  from  Catel^.  Just  when 
they  came  opposite  our  door,  where  there 
was  an  open  descent  to  the  strand,  the 
woman  suddenly  rushed  down  the  rocks, 
and  cast  herself  into  the  sea.  The  place 
in  which  she  fell  was  too  shallow  to  drown 
her ;  so,  after  lying  on  her  face  for  a  mo- 
ment, she  again  rabed  herself,  and,  rushing 
forward  into  deeper  water,  she  sunk  and 
disappeared.  The  policemen  made  no 
attempt  to  save  her ;  but  Mr.  Abercrombie 
ordered  some  of  the  blacks  of  our  house  to 
follow  her.  They  immediately  did  so, 
brought  her  up  apparently  dead,  and  car- 
ried her  into  our  nail,  with  her  head  hang- 
ing down,  and  exhibiting  the  suppos^ 
moftal  symptom  of  froth  collected  on  her 
lips,  llie  negroes  who  humanely  saved 
her,  supposing  her  dead,  threw  her  down 
on  the  bare  stones,  just  as  they  would  be 
treated  themselves;  and  she  lay  there,  like 
any  other  worthless  and  despised  object : 


but  on  examining  the  poor  creature,  we 
had  reason  to  suppose  it  was  still  possible 
to  restore  suspended  animation ;  a  bed  was 
therefore  brought,  on  which  she  was  laid, 
divested  of  her  wet  and  tattered  garments, 
and  wrapped  in  a  warm  blanket.  Friction, 
and  other  usual  means,  were  then  resorted 
to;  and,  after  being  persevered  in  for  some 
.time,  she  showed  symptoms  of  returning 
animation.  She  was  seized  with  convul- 
sions, succeeded  by  a  violent  shuddering, 
thto  ejected  a  quantity  of  water  from  her 
stomach,  opened  her  eyes,  and  muttered 
some  incoherent  words,  and,  at  length,  fell 
into  a  slumber,  from  which  she  awoke  in  a 
sensible  state. 

She  gave  the  following  account  of  her- 
self. She  was  a  native  of  Minas,  on  the 
coast  of  Guinea,  where  she  was  one  night 
seized  in  her  hut,  dragged  on  board  a 
slaver,  brought  to  Rio,  and  sold  at  the  Val- 
longo.  She  was  then  baptized  at  the  church 
of  the  Candellaria,  by  the  name  of  Fran- 
cisca,  and  brought  by  her  master,  a  Cap- 
tain Philips,  to  his  chacara,  near  Boto  Fogo. 
She  was  employed  in  washing,  which  Sie 
willingly  performed ;  but  her  master  treated 
her  with  the  greatest  cruelty  and  inhuma- 
nity ;  and  in  proof,  she  showed  her  arms 
and  side,  which  were  greatly  swelled  and 
inflamed  from  the  effects  of  blows  she  had 
received  a  few  days  before.  She  could 
endure  it  no  longer,  and  she  fled  to  the 
woods.  Her  master  immediately  gave  six- 
teen milreis  to  the  capitao  do  mato ;  she 
was  pursued  and  overtaken,  and  was  on  her 
way  back  to  her  former  state ;  but  she  con- 
ceived such  a  horror  at  again  returning,  to 
encounter  the  brutality  site  had  before  ex- 
perienced, that  she  determined  not  to  be 
brought  home  alive ;  so  in  passing  along 
the  shore,  where  there  is  an  opening  to  the 
sea  among  the  rocks,  just  opposite  our 
house,  she  roshed  down,  and  hoped  she 
had  effected  her  purpose. 

She  appeared  very  grateful  for  the  kind- 
ness with  which  she  was  treated,  so  dif- 
ferent from  any  thing  she  had  ever  expe- 
rienced in  Brazil  before,  and  proposed  to 
do  any  work  with  alacrity  to  which  she  was 
put ;  but  when  we  spoke  of  her  returning 
to  her  master,  slie  expressed  a  degree  of 
horror,  both  in  her  looks  and  manners,  that 
amounted  to  distraction,  and  seemed  to 
think  she  was  but  little  indebted  to  those 
who  saved  her  life,  if  she  was  again  to  be 
given  up  to  that  suffering,  than  which,  loss 
of  life  was  more  tolerable. 

The  next  day  I  went  to  Boto  Fogo,  to 
learn  something  of  her  master,  and  to  in- 
terest some  friends  in  her  behalf,  who 
I  knew  were  veiy  kind  and  humane.     But 
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a  slave,  I  found,  wai  no  legitimate  object 
of  compassion,  and  they,  whose  deepest 
sympathies  would  have  been  roused  for  a 
white  European  so  circumstanced,  had  not 
the  smallest  for  a  black  African.  In  reply 
to  my  statements,  I  was  assailed  with  sto- 
ries  of  the  wickedness  and  worthlessness  of 
tlie  race  in  particular  to  which  she  be- 
longed, i  inquired,  if  they  were  addicted 
to  theft,  and  od)er  immorahties ;  it  was  ad- 
mitted tliey  were  not,  but  they  were  noto- 
rious for  a  practice  equally  dishonest,  that 
of  cheating  their  masters,  who  had  paid 
their  money  for  them,  by  daring  to  kill 
themselves,  when  life  was  no  longer  toler- 
able. I  further  learned,  that  her  master 
could  come  and  claim  her,  as  he  would  his 
horse  or  mule ;  that  she  could  be  sent  to 
the  calabou90,  to  be  first  punished  for  her 
dishonest  attempt  on  her  own  life,  and  then 
restored  to  him,  to  be  dealt  with  as  he 
pleased. 

In  effect,  her  master  in  a  day  or  two  did 
come  and  claim  her,  and  his  claim  could 
no  more  be  resisted,  than  if  he  had  de- 
manded any  other  article  of  his  property. 
Her  arm  and  side  were  still  greatly  in. 
flamed,  but  she  had  no  alternative,  and  was 
obliged  to  go  away  with  a  stem  fellow  sent 
for  her.  All  that  could  be  done,  was  done 
by  his  excellency  Lord  Suangfoid.  When 
a  slave  flies  and  returns,  or  is  brought  back, 
he  endeavours  to  procure  the  interference  of 
some  one,  who  becomes  his  padrinho,  or 
sponsor,  and  intercedes  for  his  forgiveness. 
If  the  person  consents,  he  is  always  sure 
the  fugitive  will  be  forgiven ;  for  it  is  con- 
sidered a  high  offence  to  refuse.  This  kind 
office  Lord  Strangford  undertook,  and  se- 
cured the  poor  creature  from  present  pun- 
ishment ;  but  this  could  be  no  protection 
against  future  cruelty,  which,  no  doubt,  will 
end  in  determined  suicide. 

This  horror  at  slavery  is  carried  to  such 
an  extent,  that  they  not  only  kill  them- 
selves but  their  children,  to  escape  it. 
Negresses  are  known  to  be  remarkably 
fond  mothers,  and  all  I  have  seen  confirms 
the  observations  of  others;  yet  this  very 
affection  of\en  impels  them  to  commit  in- 
fanticide. Many  of  them,  particulariy  the 
Minas  slaves,  have  the  strongest  repugnance 
to  have  children,  and  practise  means  to 
extinguish  life  before  the  infant  is  bom, 
and  provide,  as  they  say,  against  the  afflic- 
tion of  bringing  slaves  into  the  world.  Is 
it  not  a  frightful  stsite,  which  thus  counter- 
acts the  first  impressions  of  nature,  eradi- 
cates the  maternal  feelings  from  the  human 
breast,  and  causes  the  mother  to  become 
the  murderer  of  her  unborn  of&pring  1   • 

The  yearning  after  liberty  is  tlie  strongest 


feeling  of  a  negro's  mind.  It  is  usual  with 
people  at  their  death,  to  emancipate  their 
slaves,  pacticuUrly  ecdcsiasliGs,  as  if  to 
make  an  atonement  for  having  kept  them 
in  that  state,  as  long  as  they  could  hold 
them  in  their  grasp.  Slaves  who  had  ex- 
pected this,  and  have  had  their  hopes  fm^ 
traled,  sink  rapidly  under  the  effects  of  a 
bitter  disappomtment,  and  die  of  broken 
hearts.  An  incident  of  this  kind  occurred 
at  St.  Joa^  a  few  days  before  my  ainvid. 
An  ecclesiastic  in  the  Minas  Geraes  died, 
and  all  his  slaves  were  emancipated  by  his 
wilU  It  is  requisite,  however,  to  pay  a 
certain  duty  on  such  manumission,  and  as 
no  provision  had  been  made  in  the  will  for 
this,  it  was  necessaiy  to  seH  one  or  two  of 
the  slaves  to  pay  for  the  rest.  One  of  them 
was  brought  to  St.  Jos^,  where  he  sunk 
rapidly  under  the  feeling  of  disappointed 
hope.  He  refused  to  take  any  susteoance, 
and  it  was  necessary  to  have  his  mouth 
held  forcibly  open  by  other  blacks,  while  it 
was  poured  down  his  throat ;  but  he  per- 
sisteo  in  his  detennination  to  emancipate 
himself,  as  he  said,  and  in  a  short  time  he 
succeeded.  He  was  buried,  as  well  as  I 
remember,  the  day  before  we  arrived. 

But  this  irrepressible  horror  at  a  state 
of  slavery,  is  the  parent  sometimes  of  the 
greatest  crimes ;  and  when  negroes  expect  a 
testamentary  freedom,  they  anticipate  the 
time  by  the  premature  death  of  the  testator; 
and  thus  a  humane  and  benevolent  intention 
is  often  the  cause  of  the  death  of  the  intended 
benefactor,  and  becomes  a  frequent  incen- 
tive to  poison  and  assassination.  I  knew  a 
man  in  the  Organ  Mountains,  who  displayed 
a  most  frightful  picture  of  the  efiects  of 
slavery  in  the  different  relations  of  life. 
The  man's  name  was  Felice,  a  garoelleiro, 
or  one  who  undertakes  to  cut  down  woods, 
to  convert  the  timber  into  gamellas,  and  sell 
them  through  the  country.  He  was  a 
mulatto,  the  son  of  a  white  man  by  a  negro 
slave.  You  will  suppose  that  his  bondage 
ceased  at  his  birth,  and  that  the  ofl^pring  of 
a  white  man  could  not  be  the  bondsman  of 
his  parent.  No  such  thing ;  he  was  liable 
to  the  condition  of  his  mother,  and  the 
fiither  kept  his  own  son  a  slave,  to  sell  him, 
or  dispose  of  him  as  he  would  a  mule; 
being  ill,  however,  and  near  to  die,  he 
made  his  will,  left  his  child  his  freedom, 
and  apprised  him  of  it.  Af^er  some  rime 
he  recovered,  and,  having  some  dispute 
with  his  son,  he  threatened  that  he  would 
alter  his  will,  and  that  he  shouki  be  sold 
with  the  rest  of  his  stock.  This,  his  boy 
determined  to  prevent,  assassinated  his 
father  in  a  wood,  got  possession  of  the 
will,  demanded  his  freedom,  and  obtained 
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it  This  dicnmstanoe  .was  perfectly  well 
known  to  every  body  in  the  neighbouN 
hoody  but  no  process  was  instituted  against 
bim,  and  I  saw  him  every  day  driving  his 
mules,  loaded  with  gamellas*,  and  not 
chargeable,  as  I  could  hear,  with  any  other 
dehnquency,  except  the  horrible  one  of 
having  murdered  his  father  to  obtain  his 
freedom. 

The  circumstance  that  particularly  struck 
me  in  Biaxil  was,  the  interminable  period 
to  which  the  offipring  of  a  slave  is  doomed 
to  bond^,  from  genemtion  to  generation. 
It  is  a  taint  in  the  blood,  which  no  length  of 
time,  no  change  of  relationship,  no  itera- 
tion of  colour,  can  obliterate.  Hence  it  is 
that  you  see  people  of  all  hues  in  a  state  of 
bondage,  from  jet  black  to  a  pure  white. 
On  the  ecclesiastical  estates,  every  precau- 
tion is  taken  to  preserve  the  original  colour ; 
and  when,  from  an  intermixture  of  white 
bkwd,  the  complexion  of  the  children  is 
becoming  too  light,  they  endeavour  to 
restoie  its  darkness,  by  obliging  the  fiiir 
slaves  to  intermarry  vritb  those  who  are 
darker  than  themselves;  the  good  fathers 
being  alarmed  at  keeping,  in  a  state  of 
slavery,  human  feces  as  fair  as  their  own. 

I  one  day  stopped  with  a  friend,  at  the 
house  of  a  man  on  the  road  to  Tijuca,  ^to 
obtain  some  refreshment.  In  the  ga^en,  at 
the  badt  of  his  venda,  we  saw  some  young  ne^ 
groes  playing  about,  and  among  the  rest,  a 
very  pretty  white  boy.  He  had  a  soft  fair  face, 
light  curling  hair,  blue  eyes,  and  a  skin  as 
light  as  that  of  an  European.  Attracted 
by  the  very  engaging  little  fellow,  I  ca- 
ressed him,  and  inquired  of  the  man  of  the 
house,  if  he  was  his  son.  He  said  not; 
but  tbat  he  was  the  son  of  a  Englishman, 
and  his  slave,  and  he  mentioned  the  name 
of  his  fiOho'.  Shocked,  and  incredulous, 
I  denied  the  possibility  of  his  Other's 
knowing  the  child  was  in  bondage ;  but  I 
was  th^  informed,  tbat  the  father  not  only 
knew  it  in  this  instance,  but  that,  in  other 
easesy  he  was  known  to  sell  his  own  white 
child  along  with  its  mother  I 

Oh,  my  friend;  here  is  a  picture  of 
slavery !  Here  is  the  story  of  Mr.  Thomas 
Inkle  actually  revived,  and  a  European,  in 
the  nineteendi  centuiy,  selling  a  mother, 
with  whom  he  had  lived  as  with  a  wife, 
and  enbancing  her  value,  by  selling  his 
own  son  along  with  her. 

If,  then,  we  put  out  of  the  question  the 
injury  inflicted  on  others,  and  merely  con- 
sider the  deterioration  of  feeling  and  prin- 
ciple with  which  it  operates  on  ourselves, 
ought  it  not  to  be  a  sufficient,  and,  indeed, 
unanswerable  aigument|  against  the  per- 
mission of  slavery  ? 

141. — VOL.  in. 


The  exemplary  manner  in  which  the 
paternal  duties  are  performed  at  home, 
may  mark  people  as  the  most  fond  and 
affectionate  of  parents;  but  let  them  once 
go  abroad,  and  come  within  the  contagion 
of  slavery,  and  it  seems  to  alter  the  veiy 
nature  of  the  man ;  and  the  father  has  sold, 
and  still  sells,  the  mother  and  his  children, 
with  as  little  compunction  as  he  would  a 
sow  and  her  litter  of  pigs ;  and  he  often 
disposes  of  them  together. 

This  deterioration  of  feeling  is  cortspi- 
cuous  in  many  ways  among  the  Brazilians. 
They  are  naturally  a  people  of  a  humane 
and  good-natured  disposition,  and  much 
indisposed  to  cruelty,  or  severity  of  any 
kind.  Indeed,  the  manner  in  wliich  many 
of  them  treat  their  slaves,  is  a  proof  of 
this,  as  it  is  really  geutle  aiui  considerate ; 
but  the  natural  tendency  to  cruelty  and 
oppression  in  the  human  heart,  is  continue 
ally  evolved  b^  the  impunity  and  uncon* 
trolled  license  in  which  they  are  exercised. 
I  never  walked  through  the  streets  of  Rio, 
when  some  house  did  not  present  to  me 
the  semblance  of  a  bridewell,  where  the 
moans  and  cries  of  the  sufferers,  and  the 
sound  of  whips  and  scourges  within,  an- 
nounced to  me  that  corporal  punishment 
was  being  inflicted.  Whenever  I  remarked 
this  to  a  friend,  I  was  always  answered 
that  the  refractory  nature  of  the  slave  ren* 
dered  it  necessary,  and  no  house  could  be 
properly  conducted  unless  it  was  practised.. 
But  this  is  certainly  not  the  case ;  and  the 
chastisement  is  applied  in  the  very  wan- 
tonness of  barbarity,  and  would  not,  and 
dared  not,  be  inflicted  on  the  humblest  wretch 
in  society,  if  he  was  not  a  slave,  and  so  put 
out  of  the  pale  of  pity. 

Immediately  joming  our  house  was  one 
occupied  by  a  mechanic,  from  which  the 
most  dismid  cries  and  groans  constantly 
proceeded.  I  entered  the  sliop  one  day, 
and  found  it  was  occupied  by  a  saddler, 
who  had  two  negro  boys  working  at  his 
business.  He  was  a  tawny,  cadaverous- 
looking  man,  with  a  dark  aspect;  and  he 
had  cut  from  his  leather  a  scourge  like  a 
Russian  knout,  which  he  held  in  his  hand, 
and  was  in  the  act  of  exercising  on  one  of 
the  naked  children  in  an  inner  room ;  and 
this  was  the  cause  of  the  moans  and  cries 
we  heard  everyday,  and  almost  all  day 
looj?. 

In  the  rear  of  our  house  vras  another, 
occupied  by  some  women  of  bad  character, 
who  kept,  as  usual,  several  negro  slaves. 
I  was  awoke  eariy  one  morning  by  dismal 
cries,  and,  looking  out  of  the  window,  I  saw 
in  the  back  yard  of  the  house,  a  black  girl, 
of  a^ut  fourteen  years  old;  before  her 
3e 
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Stood  her  mistress,  a  while  woman,  with  a 
stick  in  her  hand.  She  was  undressed 
except  her  petticoat  and  chemise,  which 
had  fallen  down,  and  left  her  shoulders 
and  bosom  bare.  Her  hair  was  streaming 
behind,  and  eveiy  fierce  and  malevolent 
passion  was  depicted  in  her  face.  She, 
too,  like  my  hostess  at  Govemo,  was  the 
▼exy  representation  of  a  fury.  She  was 
striking  the  poor  girl,  whom  she  had  driven 
up  into  a  comer,  where  she  was  on  her 
knees  appealing  for  mercy.  She  showed 
her  none,  but  continued  to  strike  her  on 
the  head,  and  thrust  the  stick  into  her  face, 
till  she  was  herself  exhausted,  and  her  poor 
victim  covered  with  blood.  This  scene 
was  renewed  every  morning,  and  the  cries 
and  moans  of  the  poor  suffering  blacks 
announced  that  they  were  enduring  the 
penalty  of  slavery,  in  being  the  objects  on 
which  the  irritable  and  malevolent  passions 
of  the  whites  are  allowed  to  vent  them- 
selves  with  impunity;  nor  could  I  help 
deeply  deploring  that  state  of  society,  in 
which  the  vilest  characters  of  the  commu- 
nity are  allowed  an  almost  uncontrolled 
power  of  life  and  death,  over  their  inno- 
cent, and  far  more  estimable  fellow- 
creatures. 

You  will  allege,  perhaps,  that  chastise- 
ment in  this  way  may  be  often  quite  neces- 
sary, though  it  be  sometimes  abused,  and 
carried  to  an  excess ;  but  what  will  you  say, 
when  1  tell  you,  that  they  frequently  perish 
under  this  infliction  of  evil  passion,  and 
negroes  every  day  are  sacrificed,  not  so 
much  as  delinquents  punished'  for  offences, 
as  victims  offered  up  to  the  revenge  or 
malice  of  their  masters.  A  Portuguese 
merchant  was  pointed  out  to  me,  at  the 
Alfandega,  as  a  remarkable  example  of  this. 
He  had  ill  used  a  black  so  as  greatly  to  ex- 
asperate him ;  and,  as  he  was  not  his  master, 
(he  slave  was  not  in  the  same  personal  awe  of 
him,  and  he  struck  him  in  the  fece  in  a 
violent  fit  of  passion,  llie  merchant  said 
little  about  it  at  the  time,  but  the  inex- 
piable insult  of  receiving  a  blow  from  a 
negro  slave  rankled  in  his  heart.  He 
sometime  after  applied  to  his  master  to  sell 
him,  but  as  he  was  a  good  negro,  for 
whom  he  felt  a  regard,  he  declined,  till  he 
was  offered  a  considerable  sum,  which  he 
thought  it  not  prudent  to  refuse.  The 
money  was  immediately  paid,  and  the 
slave  transferred ;  but  the  moment  his  new 
master  obtained  possession  of  him,  he  sent 
him  to  the  calabou9o,  or  place  where 
slaves  are  punished.  Here  he  obtained 
an  order,  as  is  usual,  from  the  intendant 
of  the  police,  for  three  or  four  hundred 
lashes,  or  as  many  as  he  might  think  ne- 


cessary; and  be  had  him  flogged  every 
day  with  such  severity,  that /he  gnutoaUy 
sunk  under  the  punishment,  and  the  mer- 
chant  never  thought  his  affront  expiated, 
till  he  saw  his  d^  body  sent  in  a  mat 
to  the  burying  ground  of  the  Miseri- 
cordia. 

Sometimes  the  gratification  of  these 
passions  is  too  sweet  to  be  trusted  to  other 
hands,  so  they  take  it  into  their  own,  and 
of  this  several  stories  were  told  me;  I 
shall  mention  one : — A  family  was  about 
to  remove  to  the  countiy,  and  the  master 
ordered  one  of  the  slaves  to  prepare  the 
carriage.  The  slave,  as  often  happeos, 
had  some  attachment  which  he  did  not 
wish  to  leave,  and  neglected  the  onlers; 
and,  when  they  were  repeated  in  a  more 
peremptoiy  manner,  he  took  an  axe,  and 
in  a  sudden  fit  of  frenzy  or  despair,  at- 
tempted to  cat  his  master  down.  He  vas 
seized  and  disarmed,  but  he  was  not  sent 
to  the  calabou^o,  where,  it  was  said,  his 
punishment  would  not  be  sufficiently  se- 
vere ;  so  he  was  tied  up  in  a  oelbr  in 
the  house,  where  his  master  every  day 
inflicted  the  chastisement  with  bis  own 
hands,  and  never  took  him  down  till  he 
was  dead.  This  was  universally  known, 
and  mentioned  to  me  as  rather  a  more 
salutary  and  effectual  way  of  domestic 
punishment,  than  sending  to  the  calaboa^o^ 
The  master  suffered  nothing  in  public 
estimation,  and  was  never  called  to  any 
account  for  the  murder. 

The  wretched  slave  often  anticipates  the 
result  by  inflicting  death  upon  himself  in 
an  extraordinary  manner.  They  have  a 
metliod  of  burying  their  tongues  in  their 
throat,  in  such  a  way  as  to  produce  suffo- 
cation. A  friend  of  mine  was  passinjf 
through  the  carioca,  when  a  slave  was 
tied  up  and  flogged.  After  a  few  lashes, 
he  hung  his  head,  apparently  lifeless,  and 
when  taken  down,  he  was  actually  dead, 
and  his  tongue  found  wedged  in  the  ceso- 
phagus,  so  as  completely  to  ckse  the 
trachea. 

While  this  tremendous  power  is  per- 
milted  to  the  master,  the  laws  of  Ae 
country  are  frequently  a  dead  letter  with 
respect  to  the  slaves,  who  violate  them, 
and  commit  real  crimes,  with  impunity; 
they  rob,  and  poison,  and  assassinate, 
without  any  possibility  of  bringing  them 
to  condign  punishment,  when  it  is  not  the 
master's  pleasure  or  interest  to  do  so.— 
Men,  notoriously  guilty  of  these  c"™^» 
are  too  valuable  a  property  to  be  offered 
up  to  public  justice,  which  would  allow 
the  master  no  compensation  for  the  l<»i* 
they  are,  therefore,  protected,  or  at  the 
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Utmost  sold  to  another,  if  be  does  not  wish 
to  keep  them  any  longer  himself. 

At  St.  JO06,  as  I  stated  to  you,  I  knew  a 
gentleman  who  had  lost  his  family,  and 
naiTOwly  escaped  himself,  from  poison  ad- 
ministeied  by  a  slave,  and  he  only  sold  her 
to  another. 

At  Boto  Fogo,  a  notorious  murder  was 
committed,  and  the  perpetrators  are  still  at 
large.  Some  time  before  our  arrival,  races 
were  established  on  the  strand ;  and  the 
sailor  of  an  £nglish  ship,  who  resided  at 
Praya  Grande,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
bay,  hired  a  boat  with  four  negroes, 
broogbt  over  provisions,  and  pitched  a 
tent  on  the  strand,  where  he  sold  his  re- 
freshments to  some  profit.  When  he 
was  returning  in  the  evening,  the  negroes 
conceived  the  idea  of  robbing  him,  and 
seizing  the  money  he  had  made.  One  of 
tiiem,  who  was  steering,  purposely  turned 
the  boat  out  of  her  course,  and  when  the 
sailor  attempted  to  rectify  the  fault,  he 
strack  him  on  the  head  with  the  tiller, 
knocked  him  senseless,  and  threw  him 
overboard.  They  then  threw  the  furniture 
over  likewise,  and  proposed  to  return  to 
their  master  with  the  boat  empty,  and  say 
the  sailor  had  remained  behind  in  his  tent. 
The  man's  wife  was  also  on  board ;  so,  to 
prevent  her  from  making  a  discovery,  they 
threw  her  out  after  the  furniture.  She 
dung  to  some  article,  floated,  and  was  pro- 
videntially taken  up  by  a  passing  boat. 

When  she  reported  tlie  circumstance, 
proceedings  were  immediately  commenced 
against  the  murderers,  by  colonel  Cunning- 
ham, on  behalf  of  the  widow,  and  tliey 
were  apprehended.  After  the  suit  was 
protracted  for  a  year  by  various  delays, 
ne  was  at  length  called  on  to  produce  the 
body  of  the  sailor,  as  indispensable  evi- 
dence that  be  had  been  murdered  at  all. 
This  could  not  be  done;  the  process  was 
stopped,  and  the  negroes  were  liberated. 
It  was  well  known  that  the  proprietor  of 
one  of  them,  a  stout  athletic  man,  and  so 
a  valuable  slave,  had  applied  to  the  jury, 
before  whom  cognizance  of  the  fact  was 
taken,  gave  him  600  milreis  to  protract, 
and  finally  to  put  an  end  to  -the  process. 
Tlie  master  was  only  considered  as  protect- 
ing bis  property. —  Wahh^s  Notices  of 
Brazil,  vol.  ii.  p.  343—361. 


DIVISE  AGENCY  CONSTANTLY  NECESSABT 
TO  PRESERVE  THE  ELLIPTICAL  MOTION 
OF  THE  PLANETS,  ASSERTED  AND  DE- 
FENDED. 

Truth,  as  it  respects  the  Creator's  works, 
needs  neither  disguise  nor  secrecy.    It  may 


therefore  seem  remaikable  that  my  oppo- 
nent, whose  letter  is  in  the  Imperial  Maga- 
zine of  1829,  col.  884,  should  sign  only 
"  J.  S.  Manchester." 

There  are  certainly  many  streets  in  that 
large  town,  in  eveiy  one  of  which  many 
persons  may  be  found  whose  names  begin 
with  these  initials,  so  that  the  writer  re- 
mains unknown  to  the  public.  What  his 
reasoDs  were  for  acting  thus,  every  reader 
is  left  to  form  his  own  judgment. 

In  my  former  letters,  I  showed  that  an 
equality  of  the  centrifugal  and  centripetal 
forces  must  necessarily  produce  a  circular 
motion  of  the  planets.  To  this  Mr.  J.  S. 
replies,  by  way  of  opposition, .  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner. 

*^  I  say,  that  in  no  part  of  the  orbit  can 
the  body  be  diverted  from  elliptical  to  cir- 
cular motion.  For  this  purpose,  as  I  shall 
avoid  mathematical  investigations,  I  shall 
premise  the  four  following  propositions, 
referring  to  the  works  where  tlie  demon- 
strations are  given. 

**  1.  That  the  planets  move  in  ellipses. 

"  2.  That  all  curvilineal  motion  is  caused 
by  the  joint  action  of  two  forces,  the  de- 
flective and  the  original  motive  force ;  the 
former  in  the  direction  of  the  centre,  and 
the  latter  in  that  of  the  tangent  to  the 
curve. 

*'  3.  That  in  circular  motion,  tlie  motive 
force  must  be  at  right  angles  to  the  deflec- 
tive. (For  prop.  2  and  3  see  dynamics  in 
any  mechanical  work.) 

*^  4.  That  the  velocity  in  any  part  of  a 
curve,  is  equal  to  that  which  would  be 
generated  by  an  uniformly  accelerated  mo- 
tion over  one-fourth  of  the  local  chord  of 
curvature  to  that  part ;  (see  Robison's  Me- 
chanical Philosophy,  or  CarrV  Principia, 
p.  107)  and  as,  in  the  circle,  the  focal 
chord  is  the  diameter,  hence  the  velocity 
required  for  circular  motion  is  that  which 
would  be  acquired  by  the  aforesaid  motion 
over  one-half  the  radius.  I  shall  now  pro- 
ceed to  render  each  of  these  propositions 
apparent." 

It  must  be  admitted,  that  considerable 
pains  have  been  taken  in  making  this  col- 
lection, and  forming  the  arrangement  here 
exhibited. 

But,  notwithstanding  all  the  high  au- 
thorities thus  brought  forward,  I  maintain 
that  tlie  third  proposition  is  quite  erro- 
neous. 

Mr.  J.  S.  strenuously  contends,  that 
there  can  never  be  any  circular  motion 
unless  the  two  forces  act  in  right  angles  to 
one  another.  I  argue,  that  in  many  cases 
there  is  a  circular  motion  when  these  forces 
act  obliquely  to  one  another.    Now,  for 
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the  pioofii  of  what  I  adfranoe,  I  will  not 
send  the  reader  to  consalt  other  authors,  or 
pore  over  different  volumes;  but  direct  his 
attention  to  plain  well-koown  matter  of 

When  a  ship  rides  south  of  her  anchor, 
if  the  wind  blows  suddenly  and  strongly 
from  the  notth-east,  she  will  necessarily 
and  gradually  pass  round  to  the  south-west, 
supposing  there  be  no  obstacle  to  pre? ent 
her :  and  in  so  doing  she  must  move  in  a 
circular  arch,  the  centre  of  which  will  be 
the  spot  where  the  anchor  rests. 

Wben  a  tree  falls  in  consequence  of 
being  nearly  cut  through  at  the  root,  every 
part  of  it  will  form  a  circular  arch  in  its 
descent,  so  that  if  a  mark  had  been  made 
in  the  tree,  at  the  height  of  about  twentv 
feet,  that  mark  would  form  a  circular  arch 
of  twenty  feet  radius ;  and  so  for  any  other 
part  that  might  be  noted  at  any  particular 
height  from  the  root. 

From  these  instances,  I  aigue  thus — 
According  to  the  second  proposition  of 
Mr.  J.  S.,  whenever  a  body  moves  in  a 
curve,  the  motion  must  be  caused  by  the 
joint  action  of  two  forces,  the  deflective, 
and  the  original  motive  force ;  the  former 
in  the  direction  of  the  centre,  and  the  latter 
in  that  of  the  tangent  to  the  curve. 

But  the  ship,  in  passing  from  south  to 
south-west  of  her  anchor,  and  the  tree  in 
falling  to  the  earth,  move  in  a  curve. 
Therefore,  according  to  the  second  propo- 
sition of  Mr.  J.  S.  the  motion  of  the  ship, 
and  the  motion  of  the  falling  tree,  must  be 
caused  by  the  joint  action  of  two  forces, 
the  deflective,  and  the  original  motive 
force,  tlie  former  in  the  direction  of  the 
centre,  and  the  latter  in  that  of  the  tangent 
to  the  curve. 

Now,  with  respect  to  the  ship,  accoid- 
ing  to  the  second  proposition,  the  deflec- 
tive force  acting  in  ttie  direction  of  the 
centre,  must  be  that  force  which  extends 
through  the  cable  and  anchor,  and  thereby 
keeps  the  ship  within  a  certain  distance 
from  the  point  where  the  anchor  rests; 
while  the  wind  must  be  considered  as  the 
original  motive  force,  acting  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  tangent  to  the  curve. 

And  in  regard  to  the  falling  tree,  the 
deflective  force  acting  in  the  direction  of 
the  centre,  must  be  that  force  which  extends 
through  the  tree,  and  thus  reaches  from 
the  top  to  the  root;  and,  as  it  is  the 
weight  of  the  tree,  or  its  gravitation  to- 
wards the  centre  of  the  earSi,  that  causes 
ito  motion  downwards,  that  weight  or  gra- 
vitation must  be  considered  the  original 
motive  force  acting  in  the  direction  of  the 
tangent  to  the  curve. 


But  it  is  very  evklent  that  in  these 
cases,  the  motive  force  and  the  dc6ective 
one  never  act  in  right  ai^;les  to  one  an- 
other. 

The  wind  blowing  from  the  Dortb-east 
cannot  possibly  be  at  right  angles  with  a 
line  drawn  from  the  ship  to  the  anchor, 
which  bore  north  from  the  ship.  When 
the  ship  rode  south  of  her  anchor,  the 
north-east  wind  most  have  formed  an 
oblique  angle  with  a  line  drawn  fiom  her 
to  the  point  where  the  anchor  rested ;  and 
the  obliquity  of  that  angle  must  necessa- 
rily increase  as  long  as  the  motion  occa- 
sioned by  the  obUque  junction  of  the  two 
forces,  continued* 

Again,  the  weight  of  the  fidling  tree,  or 
its  gravitation  towards  the  centre  of  the 
earth,  being  its  ori^nal  motive  force,  can 
never  act  in  right  angles  to  a  line  drawn 
from  the  top  to  the  root;  which  must 
always  be  the  direction  of  the  deflective 
force. 

When  the  circular  motion  of  the  blling 
tree  begins^  the  acute  angle  between  the 
two  forces  is  very  small ;  but  it  will  con- 
tinue to  increase  at  every  degree  of  descent, 
until  the  tree  comes  to  the  ground :  when 
the  two  forces  will,  indeed,  form  a  rect- 
angle; but  then  the  motion  immediately 
ceases. 

Here,  then,  is  a  circular  motion,  while 
the  two  forces  act  obliquely  to  one  aiv- 
other;  and  they  never  come  into  right 
angles  while  the  motion  continues. 

Thus,  plain  matter  of  fiuA  evidently  de- 
monstrates, that  the  rectangle  of  the  two 
forces  is  not  essential  to  circular  motion; 
seeing  that  there  is  circular  motion  in  these 
two  cases,  where  the  said  forces  act  ob- 
liquely, aiKl  never  form  a  rectang^,u>  each 
other. 

Many  other  instances  might  be  pro. 
duced,  to  prove  that  circuhr  motion  is  oflen 
caused  by  an  oblique  junction  of  the  two 
forces.*  This  sufficiently  diows  the  fidlacy 
of  Mr.  J.  S.'s  third  proposition. 

Mr.  J.  S.  proceeos  to  the  figure  drawn 
by  him  to  represent  the  orbit  of  a  planet, 
where  he  argues  that  there  cannot  be  a 
circular  motion  in  such  a  part  of  the  orbit, 
because  the  two  forces  act  obliouely  lo  one 
another.  But  this  is  aiguing  m>m  a  false 
proposition ;  and,  consequently,  it  must 
produce  a  false  conclusion.  It  has  been 
already  shewn  that  a  circular  motion  may 
be  caused  by  the  said  forces   acting  db- 

•  Should  it  be  objected  that  tbc  moctoot  hers 
mentioned  are  of  short  daratlon,  or  aboold  it  be 
arced  that  an  oblique  JnneUon  of  the  twoforcet 
will  generate  »  reetanfalar  one,  I  hope  to  p»y 
proper  attention  to  the  iiireatlfatioo  of  the 
lubjeet. 
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iiqnely  to  one  anoAer.  This  fully  demon- 
Btntes  thai  there  are  parts  in  the  orbit 
vrfaoe  the  body  nay  be  diverted  from  an 
dliptical  to  a  circular  motion:  which  com- 
pletely lefiites  all  that  my  opponent  has 
advanced  to  the  contrary. 

The  consequence  is,  that  an  equality  of 
the  oentrifiifl^al  and  centripetal  forces  mutt 
necesnrily  divert  the  planet  from  an  ellip- 
tical to  a  circular  motion^  uidess  prevented 
by  a  superior  power.* 

In  Oie  Imperial  Magazine  of  I82O9 
col.  430, 1  shewed,  by  inferring  to  some 
experiments  on  the  whirling  table,  tliat  the 
planets,  by  changing  their  poedtions,  must, 
upon  the  principles  of  gravity,  utterly  de- 
range the  whole  system.  So  that,  if  the 
Deity  should  leave  them  to  be  solely 
governed  by  the  laws  impressed  on  them 
in  the  beginning,  their  order  roust  neces- 
sarily come  to  an  end ;  because,  the  planets 
would  inevitably  disturb  one  anothei^s  mo- 
tions by  their  mutual  attractions,  when 
several  of  them  are  in  the  same  quarter  of 
the  heavens,  as  is  often  the  case ;  and  then^ 
as  they  attract  the  sun  more  towards  that 
quarter  than  when  they  are  in  a  manner 
dispersed  equally  round  him,  if  he  was  not 
made  to  describe  a  portion  of  a  larger 
circle  round  the  common  centre  of  gravity, 
the  balance  would  then  be  immediately 
destroyed ;  and,  as  it  could  never  restore 
itsdf  again,  the  whole  system  would  fall 
together,  and  6nally  unite  in  a  mass  at  the 
sun.    Kespecting  fiiis,  Mr.  J.  S.  says, 

**  The  second  argument  of  Mr.  Jenkins 
is  taken  from  the  disturbances  of  the 
planets,  occasioned  by  their  mutual  attrac- 
tion. That  the  mutual  attraction  of  matter 
must  have  considerable  effect  upon  all  the 
orbits  of  the.  planets,  is  agreed  on  all 
aidesy^fcc. 

It  is  very  easy  to  see  liere  an  endeavour 
to  evade  the  arguments  I  have  used,  with* 
out  any  attempt  to  meet  them. 

He  says,  **  In  some  parts  of  their  orbits 
the  motion  is  retarded,  the  path  less  inour- 
vated,  and  the  body  drawn  more  from  the 
sun." 

Bat  the  question  is.  Will  an  assembhige 
of  planela,  in  one  quarter  of  the  heavens, 
destroy  the  balance  by  drawing  the  sun 
towards  that  quarter? 

Is  this  the  case,  or  is  it  not  ? 

This  point  is  carefully  avoided.  He 
says,  *'In  other  points,  the  motion  is 
aooderated,  the  orbit  more  incurvated,  and 
the  body  drawn  nearer  the  sun ;  whilst  in 
Venus  and  Mars  the  orbits  are  turned  and 
looped,  presenting  a  very  curious  kind  of 
motion.' 

*  8e«  loipcrtal  Mafftsln«  of  169B,  col.  912. 


But  the  question  is,  Can  the  balance, 
after  it  is  once  lost,  be  ever  restored  by 
any  assemblage  of  planets  in  any  particular 
quarter  of  the  heavens  ? 

Is  this  restoration  possible,  without  the 
interference  of  an  iatelUgent  agent^  or  is  it 
not? 

This  matter  is  cautiously  left  untouched. 
He  says,  <<In  the  inferior  planets,  tliese 
irregularities  are  nearly  opposite ;  that  is, 
the  retardations  and  accelerations  nearly 
compensate  each  otlier  in  the  coune  of  a 
revolution,  and  the  overplus  shews  itself  in 
the  retreat  of  the  line  of  the  apsides.^ 

But  the  question  is,  Will  the  irrecover- 
able loss  of  the  balance  cause  the  whole 
system  to  fall  together,  and  finally  form  one 
mass  at  the  sun  ? 

Would  this  be  the  consequence,  or  would 
it  not  ?  A  perfect  silence  is  observed  upon 
this  head. 

I  wish  to  bring  these  questions  under 
discussion;  but  my  opponent  endeavours 
to  evade  them.  I  want  them  to  be  exa- 
mined upon  the  principles  of  gravity ;  he 
strives  to  divert  the  attention  another  way. 
All  that  he  has  advanced  concerning  the 
orbits  of  Venus  and  Mars  being  turned 
and  looped,  and  presenting  a  very  curious 
kind  of  motion,  &c.  is  perfectly  irrelative 
to  the  matter  in  hand,  and,  consequently 
proves  nothing  to  the  purpose. 

Mr.  J.  S.  says,  **  According  to  Mr.  Jen- 
kins' idea,  the  Deity  counterbalances  tlie 
effects  of  these  disturbances ;  but  we  find 
he  does  not ;  the  irregularities  take  place, 
and  the  effects  accumulate,*'  &c. 

This  is  an  evident  mistatement  of  the 
case:  for  I  never  maintained  that  the 
Divine  agency  prevented  all  irregularities, 
so  called,  in  the  planet's  motions;  but  I 
maintain,  diat  the  regulating  hand  of  Deity 
prevents  that  utter  confusion  and  disorder 
which  would  inevitably  take  place  in  the 
system,  if  the  Divine  agency  were  once 
witlidrawn. 

I  also  maintain,  that  to  deny  the  Divine 
agency  in  governing  planetary  motion, 
because  certain  irregularities  are  found  in 
that  motion,  is  like  denying  the  Divine 
agency  in  governing  the  worid,  because 
certain  irregularities  are  found  in  the  worid. 
The  power  and  prosperity  of  the  wicked, 
their  perverting  judgment,  and  the  righteous 
suffenne  under  the  oppressor's  yoke,  are 
some  of  the  irregularities  which  have  often 
been  observed  and  complained  of.  But 
notwithsUnding  all  this,  it  is  very  certain 
that  the  Most  High  ruleUi  in  the  kingdom  of 
men,  and  that  he  putteth  down  one,  and 
setteth  up  another.  And  so  extensively  and 
minutely  is  the  agency  of  Deity  exerted 
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over  all  creatares,  thai  withoat  him  a  spar- 
row cannot  fall  to  the  eaith. 

It  is  moreover  veiy  evident,  that  man  is 
subject  to  irregularities  of  a  physical  na- 
ture ;  and  that  these  irregulahiies  accumu- 
late as  9g^  increases,  until  thev  finally  ter- 
minate in  the  dissolution  of  the  body. 
Yet  the  Divine  agency  is  constantly  ex- 
cited in  the  preservation  and  continuance  of 
human  life  during  the  period  of  its  exist- 
ence. For  in  him  (God)  we  live,  and  move, 
and  have  our  being. 

From  which  it  is  plain,  that  the  ENvine 
agency  is  not  exerted  for  the  purpose  of 
totally  preventing  all  irregularities  from 
taking  place,  but  certainly  with  a  design  to 
check  tiieir  progress,  limit  their  extent,  and 
prevent  that  immediate  ruin  which  would 
otherwise  ensue. 

If  the  Divine  agency  were  withdrawn 
from  the  government  of  the  worid,  justice 
would  be  speedily  driven  firom  the  earth. 
If  the  Divine  agency  were  withdrawn  from 
man,  he  could  no  longer  move  or  live. 

if  the  Divine  agency  were  withdrawn 
from  tl)e  heavenly  bodies,  the  elliptical  mo- 
tion of  the  planets  would  quickly  become 
circular ;  and  even  that  would  soon  cease, 
in  consequence  of  their  felling  together, 
and  forming  a  mass  at  the  sun. 

Mr.  J.  S.  says,  "  If  observations  agree 
with  theory,  and  these  observations  are  cor- 
•rect,  the  theory  must  be  so  too ;  but  time 
has  stamped  correctness  upon  the  observa- 
tions, ana  hence  it  follows,  that  time  will 
stamp,  and  has  stamped,  correctness  upon 
the  theory  also.'' 

I  answer,  It  has  has  already  been  shewn, 
that  according  to  the  theory  the  planets 
could  not  continue  to  move  in  elliptical 
orbits ;  but  observations  fully  demonstrate, 
that  they  do  continue  to  move  in  elliptical 
orbits ;  therefore,  the  observations  evidently 
disagree  with  the  theory. 

If,  therefore,  observations  disagree  with 
the  theory,  and  these  observations  are  cor- 
rect, the  theory  must  be  incorrect ;  but  time 
has  stamped  correctness  upon  the  observa- 
tions, and  hence  it  follows,  that  time  will 
stamp,  and  has  stamped,  incorrectness  upon 
the  theory. 

Mr.  J.  S.  has  started  another  objection, 
which  ought  not  to  be  passed  over  without 
notice,  because  is  may  possibly  raise  preju- 
dice in  the  minds  of  some  persons.  He 
says,  **  Tliat  a  planet  should  require  twice 
in  one  revolution  the  Divine  aid,  (for  the 
centripetal  and  centrifugal  forces  are  equal 
twice  in  a  revolution,)  would  betray  such  a 
want  of  skill,  and  such  deficiency  in  the 
original,  as  we  cannot  attribute  to  an  om- 
niscient and  onmipotent  Being.'' 
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Had  any  aignments  been  oflReved  in  order 
to  support  what  b  here  advanced,  I  mmld 
have  examined  them  with  due  attentioo; 
but  as  nothing  of  the  kind  has  been  at- 
tempted, the  whole  roust  be  accoooted  as 
nothing  more  than  bare  assertions.  These 
assertions,  however,  plainly  suggest,  tkit 
my  sentiments  tend  to  eclipse  the  Creator's 
gtoiy,  by  imputing  imperfection  to  his 
works.  Therefore,  to  repel  every  siDtster 
insinuation  of  the  kind,  I  observe,  that 
Divige  revelation  expressly  assures  us,  that 
He  who  made  the  worlds  upholdeUi  all 
things  by  the  word  of  his  power.  Hence 
it  is  evident,  that  the  Divine  agency  is  con- 
stantly exerted  in  hoUiing  up,  or  supporting, 
all  that  the  Divine  agent  at  first  created. 

And  as  all  the  works  of  Dei^  are  con- 
stantly supported  by  him,  it  is  evideDt  they 
all  need  his  constant  support. 

From  this  it  must  follow,  that  the  planets 
require  the  Divine  aid,  not  only  twice 
in  each  revolution,  but  even  every  mo- 
ment of  their  existence.  Thus  it  is  plain, 
that  the  scriptures  of  truth  attribute  to  the 
omniscient  and  omnipotent  Creator,  the 
formation  of  worids  which  constantly  re- 
quire the  Divine  aid. 

Now,  whether  this  betmys  any  want  of 
skill,  and  any  deficiency  in  the  original, 
according  to  Mr.  J.  S.*s  assertions ;  or  whe- 
ther he  has  betrayed  a  want  of  skill,  and  a 
deficiency,  in  midiing  these  assertions  with- 
out offering  any  proof,  your  oamerous 
readers  will  be  at  full  liberty  to  judge. 
William  Jejikiv. 

MtfloTf  near  Falmouth, 


ON  READING  :  NO.  IX. 
{CoHimued  from  Col.  70S.) 
''A  BROTHER  offended  is  harder  to  be  won 
than  a  strong  city ;  and  their  contentions 
are  like  the  bars  of  a  castle,''  Prov.  xviii.  19. 
Whether  St.  Matt,  xviii.  7.  "  Woe  onto  the 
world  because  of  ofiencesl  for  it  must 
needs  be  that  offences  come;  but  woe  to 
that  man  by  whom  the  offence  cometh  I" 
illustrates  the  quotation  from  Solomon,  or 
not,  seeing  a  greater  than  Solomon  ottered 
it,  every  attention  ought  to  be  paid  to  the 
latter,  as  well  as  to  the  former.  A  brother 
of  equal  standing  meets  our  views  of  the 
first  offender,  as  well  as  of  the  first  ofiend- 
ed :  but  the  latter  offender  is  an  elder,  and 
the  offended  a  younger  brother;  for  the 
last  is  called  a  little  one  in  the  context,  in 
comparison  of  him  that  offends. 

It  is  always  awful  to  contemplate  the 
quarrels  of  brethren :  no  association  of  ideas 
exceeds  in  horror  tlie  unnatoral  circum- 
stances preceding,  and  the  unnatural  act  of 
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ftatridde.  Had  Cam  been  the  murderer 
of  a  man  whose  consanguinity  was  unap- 
parent,  however  he  might  have  been  distin- 
guished as  an  audacious  sinner,  the  horrible 
xieas  attached  to  the  shedding  of  a  brother's 
blood  would  not,  as  an  execration  to  the 
earth,  have  held  him  up  to  the  abhorrence 
of  all  future  ages.  If  Joseph  had  been  the 
fiist-boro  of  Jacob's  sons,  and  his  younger 
brethren  bad  conspired  together  in  order 
to  his  ruin,  half  the  pathos  of  this  afiect^ 
ing  tragedy  would  have  been  lost,  through 
the  absence  of  that  exclamation  in  the 
speech  of  Reuben,  *<The  child  is  not; 
and  I,  whither  shall  I  go?"  But  the  idea 
of  a  tender  youth  suffering  beneath  the  un- 
nalnral  and  combined  force  of  elder 
brethren,  calls  into  action  all  the  sympa- 
thies of  the  soul. 

Vcrfames  upon  volumes  have  been  filled, 
and  are  filling,  with  circumstantial  details 
of  the  quarrels  among  brethren,  and  reason- 
ings upon  them;  not  merely  brethren 
aixording  to  the  flesh,  but  spiritual  brethren 
— men  who  woishipped  together  beneath 
the  same  roof,  who  responded  in  concert, 
Amen,  to  the  same  minister,  who  held  the 
same  creed,  and  who,  when  met,  had 
delightful  and  blessed  experience  that  Jesus 
ChrBt  was  in  the  midst,  to  bless  them  toge- 
ther ;  men  who  held  sweet  communion  in 
the  cup  of  blessing,  and  in  the  breaking  of 
bread,  and  in  the  fellowship  of  His  suffer- 
ings who  died  to  redeem  their  souls,  being 
made  coofomiable  unto  His  death.  Age 
after  age  has  swelled  these  volumes,  and 
the  present  generation  has  already  meted 
out  to  men  its  full  quota  of  these  mighty 
munitions  of  war.  This  is  a  living  proof 
that  man  is  the  same  frail  and  corrupt 
mortal  throughout  all  his  generations,  and 
a  loud  call  to  every  man,  in  every  age,  who 
piofcascs  faith  in  Christ  Jesus,  and  associates 
nimself  with  His  church,  in  the  words  of 
inspiration,  ^Let  him  that  thinketh  he 
standeth,  take  heed  lest  he  fell.  For  all 
the  law  is  fulfilled  in  one  word,  even  in 
this ;  Thou  sbalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thy- 
self. But  if  ye  bite  and  devour  one  another, 
take  heed  that  ye  be  not  consumed  one  of 
another." 
s^  The  femily  of  Adam,  the  first  man  in  the 
old  world,  the  family  of  Noah,  the  patriarch 
of  the  new  worid,  the  family  of  Abraham, 
the  fiither  of  the  faithful,  as  well  as  those  of 
Isaac  and  Jacob,  the  patriarchs  of  the 
chosen  seed,  were  all  afflicted  by  conten- 
tions. Brother  against  brother,  being  the 
offenders  and  offended,  awfiilly  broke  the 
peace  of  these  families.  Many  are  the 
nonifying  catastrophes  recorded  in  the 
tacred  Tolume,  induced    by  coDteotioos 


among  brethren,  at  the  head  of  which 
stands  the  family  of  Gideon — that  saviour, 
under  Jehovah,  of  Israel,  whose  sons, 
threescore  and  ten  persons,  were  slain 
upon  one  stone,  to  satiate  the  bloody 
ambition  of  their  brother,  Abimelech. 
Alasl  Israel  shewed  no  kindness  to  the 
house  of  this  their  saviour,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, suffered  this  very  murderer  to  be- 
come their  king,  as  this  people  in  after 
ages  preferred  a  murderer  to  the  Prince  of 
life.  It  would  require  a  volume  to  enume- 
rate the  instances  on  record  there,  of  con- 
tention, not  only  between  brothers  of  the 
same  family,  but  brethren  in  the  Lord ;  and 
all  these  narratives  are  so  characteristic  and 
instructive,  that  it  would  minister  to  the 
chureh  of  Christ,  if  they  were  selected,  com- 
mented upon,  and  furnished  to  tlie  church, 
as  warnings  of  the  effects  and  retributive 
punishment  on  such  contentions  to  succeed- 
mg  ages. 

How  different  are  these  narratives  to  the 
publications  of  men  in  general,  which  re- 
cord similar  events  I  In  the  spirit  of  truth, 
and  in  the  wisdom  of  inspiration,  these  are 
impartial  relations  of  fiicts,  and  deductions 
from  them  fraught  with  instruction,  in  love, 
calculated  to  minister,  even  to  the  most 
pious  of  mankind,  in  every  subsequent  age 
of  time :  while  the  others,  vindictive  and 
acrimonious,  impute,  rather  than  prove,  rail, 
rather  than  advise,  criminate  and  recrimi- 
nate, rather  than  bear  and  forbear,  and  in 
place  of  love,  do  despite  unto  alljwho  are  non- 
conformists  to  themselves.  Alas  for  man  ! 
wherever  he  works,  in  his  own  spirit,  all 
his  works  are,  like  himself,  depraved ;  and 
were  it  not  for  that  standard  of  divine 
truth,  firmly  seated  upon  the  rock  of  in- 
spiration, and  preserved  from  age  to  age— - 
the  Bible— truth  would  cease  from  the 
earth. 

Many  are  the  mortals  who  are  well  cal- 
culated to  fill  certain  offices,  but  ill  calcu- 
lated to  fill  others.  Every  man  is,  and  ever 
will  be,  as  long  as  the  present  constitution 
of  things  continues,  more  or  less  partial  to 
himself;  this  renders  him  unfit  to  become 
a  judge  in  his  own  cause,  for  whenever 
he  assumes  this  office,  he  is  in  danger 
of  passing  a  partial  sentence.  A  minister 
of  the  gospel  is  in  peculiar  danger  from 
this  quarter.  Considering,  very  properly, 
his  call  to  be  of  God,  his  office  that  of  a 
minister  or  representative  of  Jesus  Christ— 
the  King  of  kings,  and  Lord  of  lords— and 
the  people,  whether  elders  or  juniors,  to  be 
all  his  cnildren,  there  is  a  certain  authority 
really  vested  in  him.  Now  the  danger  is 
here,  that  being  under  a  strong  temptation, 
from  the  power  vested  in  hun,  to  exceed 
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his  authority,  he  shoald,  in  place  of  Ihe 
meekness  of  wisdom,  suffer  authoritative 
words  and  actions  to  escape  him;  and 
this,  if  in  meekness  and  Iotc  he  does  not 
continually  possess  his  soul  in  peace,  wUl 
freouentlv  be  the  case. 

An  elder,  also,  having  In  all  things  pre- 
eminence in  the  church,  is  in  danger  from 
Srecisely  the  same  quarter  as  the  minister, 
uppose  the  minister  and  elder  to  be  aatho- 
ritattve  in  the  same  church,  and  as  a  little 
leaven  leavens  the  whole  lump,  one  of 
these  becoming  imperious,  is  likely  to  pro- 
duce the  same  spirit  in  the  other,  and 
eventually  in  all  around  them;  what  is 
the  probable  consequence  of  such  a  tem- 
perature in  a  church?  Not  the  spirit  of 
rorbearance,  of  unity,  of  devotion,  of  love 
to  God  and  man,  but  something  the  reverse 
of  all  these,  the  desire  of  rule  of  domina- 
tion ;  and  these  will  break  forth  into  acts : 
then  arise  the  voices  of  Babel,  soon  follow 
its  confusions,  and  quickly  in  the  rear  its 
dispenions.  Away  1  away  1  becomes  the 
watchword :  they  divide — into  two  churches, 
did  you  say?  Happy  would  it  be  for 
these,  if  this  were  always  the  case.  What 
is,  then,  this  division?  Frequently  into 
two  contending  parties.  The  main  article 
in  their  creed  often  is,  in  such  cases,  perplex 
and  vex ;  they  bandy  about  this  doctrine 
or  deed,  hurl  it  at  each  other,  run  for  a 
scribe,  write,  print,  publish,  criminate,  re- 
criminate, push  forth  pamphlet  against 
pamphlet,  volume  against  volume,  recruit 
vx  warriors,  fill  up  their  ranks,  and  then 
manoeuvre  and  fight  like  holy  furies.  Two 
churches  militant  may,  perhaps,  do  such 
acts  against  the  common  enemy ;  but  can 
they  be  churches  of  Christ,  who  act  thus 
with  each  other?  I  leave  my  readers  to 
their  own  answers,  while  I  humbly  warn 
them  against  reading  their  publications. 
Tlie  very  spirit  of  such  works  is  diame- 
trically opposite  to  the  spirit  of  the  gos- 
pel— that  spirit  breathes  love  and  peace 
to  the  whole  human  race;  these  breathe 
slaughter  and  death  to  their  former  bre- 
thren ;  and  this  spirit  is  awfully  infectious 
— ^it  disorders  the  reader  ere  he  is  aware. 
The  day  will  come,  sooner  or  later,  when 
each  of  these  warriors  will  become  a  won- 
der to  himself;  and  he  will  in  efiect  ex- 
claim, *'I  knew  not  wliat  spirit  I  was 
ofl"  Then,  having  come  to  themselves, 
they  will  mourn ;  and,  happily,  may  they 
find  peace  in  Him  whom  they  have  out- 
raged, and  enjoy  His  salvation  ! 

Supposing  a  man,  by  long  deductions 
from  premises  of  his  own,  capable  of 
proving  that  certain  men  whom  he  op- 
posed acted  wrong,  do  these  deductions 


prove  that  Ae  acted  right?  No.  Another 
train  of  reasonings  is  requisile  on  that 
head ;  because  it  may  happen,  and,  alas, 
often  does,  that  all  the  parties  in  such 
afiniys  act  more  or  less  improperly;  and 
similar  deductions  from  other  men's  pre- 
mises might  throw  the  balance  of  wrong 
upon  his  head.  But  is  it  a  question  for 
a  Christian,  Who  did  the  greatest  wrong? 
Is  it  not  a  crime  for  a  Christian  to  do  wrong 
at  all  ?  And  can  he  be  borne  out  in  his 
wrong,  because,  amidst  a  mighty  strag^k, 
others  achieved  more  than  himself?  The 
veiy  idea  of  such  comparative  innooenoe 
is  revolting :  we  cannot  entertain  the  ques- 
tion, much  less  decide  upon  it — the  measuie 
of  guilt  must  be  left  with  Him  who  know- 
etli  all  things,  and  will  fiulhfolly  award  it 
to  all  men. 

But  what,  it  may  be  asked,  what  has 
happened  m  our  day  to  call  forth  volu- 
minous publications  of  the  description  de- 
nounced in  this  article?  If  we  ask  the 
Kirk  of  Scotland,  it  will  point  us  to  the 
Burghers  and  the  Antiburghers,the  Seceders, 
and  others  which  have  arisen  therein;  if 
the  Church  of  England,  it  will  name  a 
vast  body  of  dissenters,  divided  into  Inde- 
pendents, Baptists,  and  Methodists ;  and  if 
we  ask  these,  th^  will  name  the  subdi- 
visions of  General,  Particular,  Weslevan, 
Whitfieldian,  Methodists  of  the  New  Con- 
nexion, Primitive  Methodists,  Independent 
Methodists,  Wesleyan  Protestant  Metho- 
dist^  &c.  &c.  as  so  many  leading  bodies 
in  these  wars  of  words.  Ibe  smaller 
bodies,  who  can  enumerate?  They  are 
like  the  stars  for  multitude;  the  histoiy  of 
individual  churches  evinces  this  to  every 
man  acquainted  with  what  has  transpired 
around  him  during  only  a  life  of  medium 
lensth.    Take  an  instance. 

1  recollect,  after  an  absence  of  a  few 
yean,  visiting  a  provincial  town  of  some 
note,  when,  mutual  greetings  done,  an  okl 
friend  informed  me,  in  a  dolefiil  voice,  he 
had  an  awful  event  to  relate,  which  grieved 
him  to  the  heart :  it  was  as  follows.  You 
know  our  chapel,  and  Mr.——,  our 
minister.  O  yes,  very  well.  Could  yon 
suppose  it  possible?  Mr.  ,  a  minister 
fipom  ,  who  occasionally  visited  and 

preached  to  us,  has  caused  a  new  chapel  to 
be  built  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  town, 
and  neariv,  if  not  foil,  one  half  of  our 
members  have  left  us,  and  are  gone  with 
him.  It  grieves  me  to  the  soul  to  think  of 
it :  I  have  printed  pamphlet  after  pamphlet 
to  shew  them  the  impiety  of  their  proceed-* 
ings,  in  thus  dividing  brethren ;  but  they 
have  printed  as  many,  if  not  more,  than 
myself,  and  others  have  prinlBd,  also,  on 
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both  sides;  but  it  is  ftU  to  no  purpose; 
they  have  finisbed  their  chapel,  and  there 
he  preaches,  and  there  they  go  to  hear 

him,  and  have  left  Mr. to  himself. 

Left  him  to  himself!  What,  has  he  no 
hearers  ?  Hearers  I  yes,  as  many  as  ever — 
our  diapel  is  as  full  every  time  he  preaches 
as  possible,  and  multitudes  have  joined 
)ur  &use;  so  that  we  are  as  numerous  as 
before  the  division  took  place,  and  our 
finances  are  every  whit  as  prosperous  as 

when  yoo  were  last  in  .    Then,  I 

suppose  Mr. ,  at  his  new  chapel,  is 

disappointed,  and  repents  his  temerity, 
having  only  a  small  congregation,  and 
steDder  means  of  support.  O  no,  his 
chapd  is  filled  also ;  ana  I  am  grieved  to 
say»  he  is  most  ably  supported  by  many 
who  formerly  contributed  to  us.  Oh,  t)ien 
I- suppose,  aeoording  to  your  creed,  he 
preaches  erroneous  doctrine.  No  such 
thing—he  preaches  precisely  the  same 
doctrine  he  did  in  our  chapel,  and  the 

same  as  Mr. .    Then,  what  can  be 

the  matter,  that  you  have  published  all 
these  books,  and  yet  continue  to  wail  in 
this  doleful  manner?  The  matter  1  what, 
cannot  you  see?  Is  there  not  matter 
enoogh?  Have  not  all  these  people  left 
our  diurch,  and  divided  against  us  ?  Con* 
sole  yourself,  my  dear  sir,  I  replied,  you 
have  two  chapels  and  two  ministers  in 
place  of  one,  a  congregation  at  each  end 
of  your  town,  and  double  the  number  of 
praying  Christians  yon  had  before.  Rejoice 
m  the  increase  of  Zion,  cease  your  opposi- 
tion, give  to  each  the  right  hand  of  fellow- 
ship,  and,  in  place  of  moaning,  joy  in 
the  Lord  together  with  all  your  hearts. — 
But,  no ;  the  breach  was  made ;  and  every 
cflfort  on  my  part  to  restore  long* lost 
hannony  was  in  vain.  This  liitle  incident 
(and  many,  very  similar  in  character,  may 
be  found)  noost  strikingly  exemplifies  the 
inspired  proverb,  that  *<  a  brother  offended 
is  harder  to  be  won  than  a  strong  city'; 
and  their  contentions  are  like  the  bars  of 
acasOe." 

How  fered  the  little  ones  in  this  war  of 
men?  Were  they  not,  while  the  mighty 
leadeiv  were  mounted  on  their  great  war- 
horses,  amidst  the  curveting,  prancing,  and 
careering  of  this  warfare,  wofully  trampled 
upon,  grievously  wounded  and  ofie'naed  ? 
Who  is  carefol  to  answer  in  this  matter? 
Alas,  many  of  the  master-spirits  in  these 
skirmishes  heed  little  about  this  matter! 
Would  they  did  care  about  it !  they  would 
then  be  more  fearfol  of  offending;  and 
amidst  thai  fear,  the  churches  would  have 
peace. 

{T»be  continued.) 
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NOTES  ON  SIR  U.  DAVy's  SEVENTH  LEC- 
TURE ON  ELECTRO-CHEMISTRY,  DUB- 
LIN,  1810. 

Os  chemical  changes,  five  experiments  were 
exhibited.  First,  chalk  ana  diluted  acid 
effervesced  in  a  glass,  and  became  a  new 
matter,  of  a  bitter  taste.  Secondly,  by 
ignited  charcoal  in  a  large  bottle  of  oxygen^ 
the  air  became  carbonic  acid  gas,  which 
was  proved  by  the  infusion  of  clear  lime- 
water  into  the  water  on  which  the  gas  was, 
and  the  lime  was  precipitated.  Thirdly, 
two  vesseb,  with  stop-cocks,  one  of  oxygen, 
the  other  of  nitric  acid  gas,  being  mixed, 
the  union  was  a  bright  brown  colour. 
Fourthly,  nitric  acid  and  spirit  of  wine,  in 
a  bottle  with  a  long  tube,  soon  rose  in  an 
inflammable  vapour,  which  burned  with 
great  violence  at  tlie  top  of  the  tube. 
Fiflhly,  a  solution  of  lime  in  an  acid  mixed 
with  a  solution  of  potash,  became  a  solid 


Electrical  attraction  is  similar  to  chemi* 
cal  attraction. 

Quicklime  touching  the  crystals  of  oxalic 
or  other  acid,  evinced,  by  the  electrometer, 
that  the  quicklime  is  positive,  and  the 
acid  negative. 

All  bodies  that  do  not  unite  are  found  to 
be  in  opposite  states  of  electricity.  As  an 
eflect  or  electricity  on  chemistiy,  it  was 
shewn  that  hydrogen  and  nitrogen,  mixed 
in  a  bottle,  and  held  to  a  taper,  exploded 
like  a  pistol;  it  does  the  same  with  the 
electric  spark.  A  brass  cannon,  charged 
with  inflammable  air,  and  corked,  ex<r 
plodes  with  the  electric  spark.  Two  parts 
oxygen,  and  one  part  nitrogen,  make  nitric 
acid  by  the  electric  spark,  through  a 
tube. 

Cavendish  endeavoured  to  obtain  oxygen 
from  water  by  the  electric  spark :  he  ob- 
tained a  small  quantity  with  difficulty. 
Priestley  applied  electricity  as  a  fire  in  the 
decomposition  of  liquors,  without  efiect; 
be  could  not  turn  beer  sour  with  it. 

The  electric  spark  passing  through  a 
glass  tube  containing  common  air,  divides 
it  into  nitrogen  and  oxygen.  Cavendish 
performed  this  first,  though  Lavoisier  had 
the  name  of  the  discovery;  but  he  was 
informed  of  Cavendish's  acquirement  by 
Sir  Charles  Blagden,  the  English  ambassa- 
dor at  Paris. 

The  lecturer  decomposed  water  by  the 
electric  spark  in  a  beer  glass ;  the  hydrogen 
ascended  into  an  inverted  wine  glass. 

The  Voltaic  plates  give  hydrogen  at  the 
copper,  and  oxygen  at  the  zinc  end.  Acids 
were  positive,  and  alkalies  negative. 

In  a  tube  of  neutral  salt  in  solution,  tlic 
3f 
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acid  came  in  the  positive,  and  the  alkali  in 
the  negative  end. 

In  a  solution  of  metals  the  acid  is  posi- 
tive, the  metal  negative. 

Paper  stained  yellow  with  tunneric, 
grows  brown  with  alkali. 

Litmus  blue  paper  turns  pink  with  acid. 

On  the  electrometer  lay  a  piece  of  lit- 
mus paper  on  the  positive  end,  and  a  piece 
of  turmeric  paper  on  the  negative,  con> 
nected  by  tow  with  a  glass,  having  in  it  a 
solution  of  Glauber's  salts,  which  is  com- 
posed of  sulphuric  acid  and  soda,  an  aika^ 
tine  salt. 

The  connexion  being  made  wfth  the 
Volta  plates,  the  electricity  conveys  the 
acid  to  the  litmus  paper  by  the  positive 
wire,  and  the  alkali  to  the  turmeric  paper 
by  the  negative  wire,  changing  their  colours, 
as  before  mentioned,  in  chemical  tests,  thus 
proving  the  identity  of  electric  and  chemic 
union. 

Again,  sulphate  of  soda,  connected  with 
two  small  cones  of  platina  by  asbestos, 
gives  acid  to  the  one,  and  alkali  to  the 
other.  The  two  cones  were  connected  with 
the  positive  and  negative  electricity.  When 
sulpnate  of  lime  was  diluted  in  the  same 
manner,  acid  was  found  on  one  side  and 
alkali  on  the  other,  by  the  test  papers. 
And  so  great  is  the  electric  affinity  of  lime 
(alkaline)  to  the  negative  side,  that  its 
alkali  will  pass  through  sulphur,  and  not 
be  changed  in  the  passage.  This  was  per- 
formed. The  turmeric  and  litmus  papers 
were  placed  contrariwise,  so  that  the  acid 
electricity  had  to  pass  through  the  alkaline 
in  its  way  to  the  litmus  paper;  and  the 
turmeric  paper  was  visited  by  the  alkaline 
stain,  after  it  had  passed  through  the 
acid. 

The  general  cause  is,  that  the  electric 
power  is  of  the  same  nature,  and  rules  it 
by  having  been  made  in  this  case  stronger 
for  the  positive  wire.  Electrifying  the  acid 
made  it  too  powerfully  attached  to  the 
electric  hifluenoe  of  its  own  state,  to  be 
neutralized  by  the  opposite,  and  the  negative 
wire  made  the  alkali  too  powerful  to  unite 
with  the  acid  while  it  was  so  attached. 
Metals  which  are  positive  to  other  bodies, 
are  negative  to  electricity,  because  the  posi- 
tive electricity  finds  in  metals  a  compara- 
tive predominancy  of  negative. 

There  is  a  perfect  correspondence  be- 
tween electric  and  chemical  attractions. 
The  great  changes  that  take  place  on  the 
surface  of  the  globe  are  illustrated  by  their 
united  agency.  Basaltes  is  an  oxide  of 
lime  and  iron.  The  atmosphere,  which  is 
predominantly  negative,  acts  on  its  surface 
to  decompose  the  alkaline  mgredients ;  so 
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of  granite  rocks.  The  porcelain  day  made 
of  granite,  contains  no  acid ;  hence  its  dura- 
bility. The  wear  of  surface  in  stones  or 
minerab,  attributed  to  time,  is  performed 
by  the  alkaline  nature  of  the  air. 


OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  CONSUMPTIOS  OF 
ARDENT  SPIRITS,  AND  ON  THE  ESTA- 
BLISHMENT OP  TEMPERANCE  SOCIETIES. 

There  are  few  vices  to  whidi  mankind  are 
addicted,  attended  with  more  pernicious 
consequences  than  dninkenness.  It  is  the 
bane  of  health,  of  morals,  and  of  domestic 
comfort,  and  is  perhaps  the  most  prolifie 
source  of  individual  and  fiuniiy  miaeiy, 
that  is  in  full  operation  among  the  homan 
race. 

In  America,  drankerniess  pevailed  t» 
such  a  degree,  that  some  genuine  patriots, 
and  friends  to  their  fellow-creatures,  formed 
an  association  to  adopt  measures  for  ar« 
resting  its  progress.  With  this  view,  they 
solicited  the  friends  of  temperance  to  rally 
round  them,  and  establish  societies,  which 
all  were  invited  to  join,  who  vrished  to  dis- 
countenance by  their  example  the  use  of 
ardent  spirits.  The  attempt  has  been 
crowned  with  unexampled  success.  From 
America  the  fame  ot  these  societies  has 
been  wafled  across  the  Atlantic,  and  in 
Scodand  has  found  many  warm  advocates 
and  able  friends. 

The  address  by  the  chairman  ait  the  first 
public  meeting  of  the  Glasgow  Temperance 
Society,  places  the  vice  of  dninkenness  m 
an  awfiil  light.  It  nobly  aims  to  stem  the 
torrent  of  intemperance,  which,  amidst 
other  evils  of  feanul  magnitude,  is  at  this 
moment  desolating  the  countiy,  by  demora- 
lizing its  inhabitants,  and  shortening  the 
period  of  human  life.  It  informs  us,  that 
"  In  Great  Britain  there  are  25,000,000 
gallons  of  ardent  spirits  consumed  an- 
nually, and  in  Scotland  alone  there  are 
5,000,000  gallons  of  whbkey  consumed 
yearly,  which,  taking  our  adult  population, 
amounts  to  upwards  of  five  gallons  a  year 
to  each  individual."  Tliis  habitual  and 
prevalent  practice  of  intemperance  is  ably 
pointed  out  as  tlie  source  of  crime,  and  as 
the  polluted  fountain  whence  a  considerable 
portion  of  those  miseries  flow,  of  which 
mankind  complain.  The  speaker  recom- 
mends a  total  abstinence  from  ardent  spi- 
rits, even  to  those  who  know  how  to  use 
the  intoxicating  poison  with  moderation, 
that  indulgence  may  not  beget  habit,  and 
that  example  may  operate  where  precepti 
fail.  We  are  glad  to  find  that  Temperance 
Societies  ture  engrossing  a  due  share  of  pub- 
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Ik  attentioo,  and  gaioing  ground  in  various 
parts. 

On  this  interestiog  and  important  sub- 
ject, the  speech  of  Mr.  WiUiam  Collins, 
of  Glasgow,  at  the  first  public  meeting  of 
the  Edinburgh  Association  for  the  suppres- 
sion of  intemperance,  deserves  particular 
notice.  It  is  a  spirited  appeal  to  tlie  judg- 
ments and  sympathies  ot  all  who  have  the 
welfare  of  their  country  and  of  its  inhabitr- 
ants  at  heart,  rather  than  to  habitual  drunk- 
ards, who  have  already  become  the  victims 
of  intemperance.  The  reason  why  the 
appeal  is  thus  made  may  be  found  in  the 
following  passage :  ^*  Of  the  many  who 
drink,  many  will  become  drunkards;  and 
while  temperate  men  continue  their  present 
practices,  the  evil  can  never  be  brought  to 
a  termination.  For  while  these  societies 
were  reforming  a  solitary  drunkard,  there 
would  be  fumislied  from  among  temperate 
men  fifty  to  supply  his  place.  Temperate 
men,  by  continuing  to  drink,  are  filling  up 
the  ranks  of  intemperance,  from  which  the 
host  of  drunkards  will  be  drawn;  and 
while  one  and  another  become  the  victims 
in  succession,  intemperance  will  still  be 
perpetuated  in  our  country." 

**  In  America  there  are  1015  Temperance 
Societies,  containing  upwards  of  100,000 
members.  These  societies  last  year  re- 
dainaed  700  drunkards;  but  in  the  same 
year  30,000  perished  by  drinking.  If 
these  societies  had  done  nothing  but  re- 
claimed dronkards,  death  would  have  done 
more  to  terminate  drunkenness  than  Tem- 
perance Societies,  for  while  they  only  re- 
claimed 700,  death  carried  off  30,000. 
What  then  was  the  mighty  good  which 
Temperance  Societies  achieved  in  America  ? 
It  was  not  the  reformation  of  700  drunk- 
ards, it  was  the  arresting  of  100,000  tem- 
perate men  in  their  progress  to  intem- 
perance.'' 

Most  of  the  objections  which  may  be 
urged  against  Temperance  Societies,  Mr. 
CoUins  has  anticipated,  and  met  by  fair 
and  manly  replies.  We  are  not  aware  that 
any  vow  is  required,  or  any  fine  exacted 
from  the  members.  Ardent  spirit  is  the 
only  article  prohibited,  and  an  engagement 
to  abstain  from  it  is  the  only  condition 
required.  America  has  had  the  honour  of 
setting  the  example  to  her  drunken  mother. 
Scotland  and  Ireland  are  now  acting  on  the 
principles  so  nobly  brought  into  operation, 
and  eoforts  are  making  to  confer  on  besotted 
England  the  blessings  which  habitual 
temperance  cannot  &il  to  ensure.  Temper- 
ance Societies  have  been  recently  formed 
in  Manchester  and  Liverpool,  where  they 
are  now  in  effective  operation. 


To  the  preceding  remarks  we  beg  to 
subjoin  the  following  observations  on  the 
pernicious  effects  of  anient  spirits  from 
"  A  Lecture  on  Drink,"  by  Dr.  Epps:— 

"  Whisky,  brandy,  rum,  hoUands,  gin, 
spirits  of  wine,  are  comprehended  under 
the  name  '  ardeut  spirits.  To  these,  ex. 
cept  when  used  medicinally,  every  well- 
wisher  to  his  fellow-creatures  must  have  a 
decided  dislike.  They  have  been  the  nou* 
risher  of  eveiy  vice — the  destroyer  of  every 
virtue ;  they  merely  excite,  without  strength* 
ening;  tliey  inflame,  without  preserving 
the  warmtli  of  excitement;  they  elevate, 
but  not  for  a  continuance ;  tbey  produce  a 
war  of  passion,  without  the  peace  of  bene* 
volence  as  a  consequence. 

**  Brandy  is  a  good  medicine.  Many 
dyspeptics,  whose  food  does  not  digest, 
very  often  experience  considerable  relief 
irom  the  use  of  brandy  and  water  in  small 
quantities.  Brandy,  too,  is  a  good  stimu- 
lant in  cases  of  typhus  fever,  when  the 
poweK  of  the  system  are  almost  exhausted — 
acting  here  even  better  than  wine.  Rum  is 
abo  useful  medicinally.  Gin  is  still  morft 
useful.  The  juniper  berry,  to  which  gin 
owes  its  peculiar  flavour^  is  a  diuretic,  act- 
ing upon  the  kidneys,  and  promoting  the 
discharge  of  urine.  Hence  the  practice, 
among  persons  afflicted  with  gravel,  of  tak- 
ing gin ;  a  practice  which,  though  attended 
with  benefit  when  followed  up  with  mode- 
ration, becomes  a  vice  when  the  afiectioa 
of  the  kidneys  becomes  on  excuse  for  an 
affection  for  the  gin. 

*'  In  fiivour  of  whisky,  tlie  drunkard  men- 
tions that  the  Highlanders,  who,  it  is  imar 
gined,  live  on  whisky,  are  hardy,  brave, 
and  chivalric.  Thb  is  not  the  &ct ;  it  is 
only  withui  the  last  few  years  that  whisky 
has  been  at  all  a  common  drink  in  the 
Highlands.  As  one  fiict,  to  show  how  little 
whisky  was  used  in  the  Highlands,  even 
so  late  as  the  year  1793,  General  Stewart 
states  as  a  &ct,  that  a  roan  lived  on  the 
Garth  estate,  who  had  the  appellation  of 
*  Donald  Whisky,'  as  characteristic  of  the 
circumstance,  that  he  was  a  distiller,  and 
sometimes  a  smuggler,  of  that  spirit.  Gene- 
ral Stewart  further  states,  that,  until  the 
legal  distillation  of  whisky  was  prohibited 
in  the  Highlands,  it  was  never  drunk  at 
gentlemen's  tables;  and  that  it  was  not  till 
towards  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  that 
spirits  of  any  kind  were  drunk  so  much  as 
eue,  which  was  then  the  general  beverage. 
In  further  proof  of  this.  General  Stewart 
brings  forward  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Stew- 
art, of  Crossmount,  who  died  in  1791,  in 
the  104th  year  of  his  age,  and  who  pre- 
served his  sound  judgment  and  accurate 
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mind  to  the  last  hour,  and  who  used  to  say, 
that  in  his  youth  strong  frothing  ale  from 
the  ca3k  was  the  common  beverage  at  con- 
vivial meetings.  In  addition,  it  may  be 
remarked,  that  a  '  whisky-house'  is  a  term 
unknown  in  Gaelic.  Public-houses,  or 
taveoiSy  are  called  Tai  leanne,  or  ale- 
houses. 

**  Another  very  striking  proof  tliat  Gene- 
ral Stewart  brings  forwaid,  is  the  following 
interesting  fact,  in  relation  to  the  sobriety  of 
the  eaiiy  Highland  corps :—'  During  the 
American  war,  the  usual  allowance  of  spi- 
rits was  served  out  to  the  soldiers  of  the 
other  regiments  daify,  as  they  could  not  be 
trusted  with  more,  lest  the  whole  should  be 
drunk  at  once.  It  was  otherwise  with  the 
loldiers  of  the  42d  liegiment,  who  were 
served  with  a  proportionate  allowance  every 
fourth  day,  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
officers,  with  liberty  to  use  the  liquor  at 
their  own  discretion — an  indulgence  never 
abused;  and  it  was  continued  during  the 
whole  six  campaigns.' 

**  ITiere  are  men  in  the  worid  who  glory 
in  their  power  of  taking  an  immense  quan- 
tity of  spirits;  who,  in  the  language  of 
Divine  inspiration,  are  said  to  be  'strong 
to  drink  strong  drink.'  These  men  advo- 
cate a  very  injurious  proposition,  which 
they  urge  as  their  defence,  namely,  that 

*  drink'  (referring  to  spirituous  liquors,  &c.) 

*  if  poison,  is  a  very  slow  one  ;*  and  the 
enunciation  of  this  sentence  of  deluded  in- 
tellect, is  accompanied  with  the  disgusting 
chorus  of  a  horse-laugh.  But  after  having 
attained  the  meridian  of  life,  the  collection 
of  water  in  the  cavity  of  the  chest  from  a 
diseased  heart,  or  in  the  cavity  of  the  abdo- 
men from  diseased  liver,  tells  them,  when 
for  their  recoveiy  it  is  too  late,  that  spirits 
drank,  except  for  medicinal  purposes,  form 
one  of  the  highways  to  death." 


MR.  R D  S  EXTRAORDINARY  DREAM. 

CFrvm  m  Nat*  to  tht  ma  Editim  tf"  th«  Jhai^mnf^'i 

The  legend  of  Mrs.  Grizel  Oldbuck  was 
partly  taken  from  an  extraordinary  story 
which  happened  about  seventy  years  since, 
in  the  south  of  Scotland,  so  peculiar  in  its 
circumstances  that  it  merits  being  mention- 
ed in  this  place. 

Mr.  R d,  of  Bowland,  a  gentleman 

of  landed  property  in  the  vale  of  Gala,  was 
proiecuted  for  a  very  considerable  sum,  the 
accumulated  arrears  of  tiend,  (or  tithe,)  for 
which  he  was  said  to  be  indebted  to  a 
noUe  family,  the  titulars  (lay  impropriators 

of  the  tithes.)    Mr.  R d  was  strongly 

impressed  with  the  belief  that  his  father 
had,  by  a  form  of  process  peculiar  to  the 


law  of  Scotland,  purchased  these  bmds 
from  the  titular;  and,  therefore,  that  the 
present  prosecution  was  groundless.  But, 
after  an  industrious  search  among  his 
father's  papers,  an  investigation  <^  the 
public  records,  and  a  careful  inquiry 
among  all  persons  who  had  transacted  law 
business  for  his  father,  no  evidence  could 
be  recovered  to  support  his  defence.  The 
period  was  now  near  at  hand  when  he  con- 
ceived the  loss  of  his  lawsuit  to  be  inevitable, 
and  he  had  formed  his  determinalioa  to 
ride  to  Edinburgh  next  day,  and  make  the 
best  bargain  he  could  in  the  way  of  com- 
promise. He  even  went  to  bed  vrith  this 
resolution,  and,  with  all  the  circumstances 
of  tlie  case  floating  upon  his  mind,  had  a 
dream  to  the  following  purpose. 

His  father,  who  had  been  many  yeais 
dead,  appeared  to  him,  he  thought,  and 
asked  him  why  he  was  disturbed  in  his 
mind  ?  In  dreams  men  are  not  surprised 
at  such  apparitions.  Mr.  R  d  dtooght 
he  informed  his  lather  of  the  cause  of  his 
distress,  adding,  that  the  payment  of  a  con- 
sideiabie  sum  of  money  was  the  more  un- 
pleasant to  him,  because  he  had  a  strong 
consciousness  that  it  was  not  due,  tfaoogfa 
he  was  unable  to  acquire  any  evidence  in 
support  of  his  belief.  ''  You  are  right,  my 
son,"  replied  the  paternal  shade;  ''I  did 
acquire  right  to  diese  tiends,  for  payment  oC 
which  you  are  now  prosecuted.  The 
papers  relating  to  the  transaction  are  in  the 

hands  of  Mr ,  a  writer,  (or  attorney,) 

who  is  now  retired  from  profossionat 
business,  and  resides  at  Inveresk,  near 
Edinburgh.  He  was  a  pe«on  whom  I 
empfoyed  on  that  occasion  for  a  particular 
reason ;  but  who  never  on  any  other  occa- 
sion transacted  business  on  my  account 
It  is  very  possible,"  pursued  the  vision, 
"  that  Mr. may  have  forgotten  a  mat- 
ter which  is  now  of  a  very  old  dale ;  but 
you  may  call  it  to  his  recollection  by  this 
token,  that  when  I  came  to  pay  his  ac-> 
count,  there  vras  difficulty  in  getting 
change  for  a  Poitugal  piece  of  gold,  and 
that  we  were  forced  to  drink  out  the  balance 
at  a  tavern." 

Mr.  R  d  awoke  in  tiie  m<»ming 
with  all  the  words  of  the  vision  imprinted 
on  his  mind,  and  thought  it  worth  while  to 
ride  across  the  country  to  Inveie^,  instead 
of  going  straight  to  Edinburgh.  Wh«M  he 
came  there,  be  waited  on  the  gentleman 
mentioned  in  the  dream,  a  veiy  old  roan ; 
without  saying  any  thing  of  the  vision,  he 
inquired  wheSier  he  remembered  having 
conducted  such  a  matter  for  his  deceased 
&ther?  llie  old  gentleman  could  not  at 
first  bring  the  circumstance  to  his  reooUeo^ 
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tiOD,  but  on  mentioii  of  the  Portugal  piece 
of  goldy  the  whole  retarned  upon  his 
memory;  he  made  an  immediate  search 
for  the  papers,  and  recovered  them;  so 
that  Mr.R  d  carried  to  Edinburgh  the 
documents  necessary  to  gain  the  cause 
which  he  was  on  the  veige  of  losing. 

The  author  has  often  heanl  this  story 
told  by  persons  who  had  the  best  access 
to  know  the  fects,  were  not  likely  them- 
ttlves  to  be  deceived,  and  were  certainly 
incapable  of  deception.  He  cannot  there- 
fore refuse  to  give  it  credit,  however  extra- 
ofdmary  the  circumstances  may  appear. 
The  circumstantial  character  of  the  infor- 
mation given  in  the  dream,  takes  it  out  of 
the  general  class  of  impressions  of  the 
kind  which  are  occasioned  by  the  fortuitous 
coincidence  of  actual  events  with  our 
sleeping  thoughts.  On  the  other  hand, 
few  will  suppose  that  the  laws  of  nature 
were  suspended,  and  a  special  communi- 
cation ftora  the  dead  to  the  living  permit- 
ted, for  the  purpose  of  saving  Mr.  R d 

a  certain  number  of  hundred  pounds.  The 
anthor'iB  theory  is,  that  the  dream  was  only 
the  recapitulation  of  information  which  Mr. 
R — — cl  had  really  received  from  his  father 
while  in  life,  but  which  at  first  he  merely 
recalled  as  a  general  impression  that  the 
cbim  was  settled.  It  is  not  uncommon 
for  penoos  to  recover,  during  sleep,  the 
thread  of  ideas  which  they  have  lost  during 
their  vraking  hours. 

It  may  be  added,  that  this  remarkable 
circumstance  was  attended  with  bad  con- 
sequences to  Mr.  R  ■  d,  whose  health 
md  spirits  weie  afterwards  impaired  by  the 
attention  which  he  thought  himself  obliged 
to  pay  to  the  visions  of  the  night. 

» r  n  » ♦^  1  'f)-  '' 

OBSERVATIONS  ON    PREFACES. 

"  A  tompikr  gRt«  does  not  more  certainly  precede 
a  town,  thftfi  a  prefnee  precede*  %  modem  book  ; 
•od  thoayli  both  tniTeller  aiid  reader  would 
often  be  willing  to  diipense  with  them,  they 
irencrally  •btrnae  n  tax  both  on  bis  patience  and 
his  pocket.**— f*r</'ace  to  a  Satire  on  Brittot, 
1794. 

Tbbke  are  but  few  of  my  readera  who 
will  be  disposed  to  object  to  the  general 
pertinoDcy  of  the  passage  just  presented  to 
their  notioe,  and  with  which  I  have  thought 
fit  to  usher  in  my  observations  on  this  sub- 
ject. It  contains  a  manifest  tiuism ;  and 
coincides,  I  have  Kttle  doubt,  with  the 
ideas  entertained  by  most  individuals. 

That  there  is  no  part  of  books  so  much 
neglected,  so  seldom  perused,  by  the  buHc 
of  readers,  as  prefoces,  requires  no  argu- 
ment l6  prove :  and  were  I  to  inquire  of 
individaab  who  are  in  the  constant 


practice  of  improving  their  time  by  read- 
ing, whether  they  make  themselves  familiar 
with  the  prefaces  to  the  books  they  read, 
I  believe  two-thirds  of  tlie  number,  to  say 
no  more,  would  reply  negatively.  "  I  hate 
prefaces  (says  Mr.  Brooke,  the  author  of  that 
admirable  and  instructive  work,  the  Fool 
of  QuTiUty,)  I  never  read  them.  They 
stand  like  pales  about  a  park  :  I  genemlly 
overleap  tliem,  if  I  am  told  there  is  any- 
thing within  worth  seeing.'' 

Now,  this  is  precisely  the  general  feature 
of  the  case.  The  reader  fint  overlooks 
these  Utemry  pales,  and  his  curiosity  and 
attention  being  raised  by  what  is  enclosed, 
he  has  no  patience  to  come  in  at  the  proper 
entrance,  but,  bounding  over,  begins,  with* 
out  delay,  to  feast  his  mind  on  all  that  is 
presented  befoie  him.  To  compel  a  person 
to  read  a  preface,  is  like  making  a  hungry 
traveller  wait  while  his  meal  is  being 
dressed;  both  are  dissatisfied  at  being 
unaUe  to  gratify  their  wishes.  Even  those 
who  read  these  heralds  of  an  author,  are 
mostly  in  so  great  a  hurry,  as  to  forget 
what  they  contain  as  soon  as  they  arrive  at 
the  conclusion. 

Authors  themselves,  I  beKeve,  are  far 
from  being  delighted  with  the  task  of  writing 
prefaces,  since  it  involves  not  a  httle  diffi^^ 
culty  to  render  them  at  all  delectable; 
hence  arises  the  primary  cause  of  thehr 
being  neglected.  They  are  for  the  most 
part  trite,  dull,  and  unsavoury ;  and  there* 
fore  to  expect  any  one  to  partake  of  a 
meagre  dish,  when  he  has  a  banquet  before 
him,  is  as  unkind  as  it  is  unreasonable. 

I  am  by  no  means  of  opinion,  that  pre- 
fiices  should  be  entirely  discarded ;  for  dkl 
they  reach  to  the  standard  they  ought,  they 
mighty  and,  notwithstanding  the  aversion 
which  exists  to  them,  it  is  probable  thpy 
unmld  be  read  both  with  profit  and  delight. 
I  am  also  apt  to  think,  that  an  author  is  at 
a  greater  loss,  and  finds  himself  in  more  real 
difficulty,  when  he  comes  to  write  his  pre- 
face, (if  he  desires  to  write  a  good  one,) 
than  he  has  been  in  composing  the  whole 
of  the  work  to  which  it  is  prefixed.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  it  is  certain  that  most  au« 
thors,  however  excellent  their  productions 
in  other  respects,  want  the  ability  to  pro- 
duce  popular  and  suitable  prefaces.  But 
custom  compels  almost  eveiy  writer  to  say 
something,  and  it  is  too  frequently  the  case, 
that  he  gets  up  whatever  first  occurs,  let  it 
be  good  or  bad. 

**  Custom  (says  the  Rev.  Mr.  Jay)  seems 
to  have  rendered  it  almost  necessary  for  an 
author  never  to  appear  before  the  public 
without  a  preface,  in  which  something,  if 
not  concerning  himself,  at  least  concerning 
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his  woiic,  is  looked  for  as  a  respect  doe  to 
his  readen."  But  (without  aepredating 
Mr.  J/s  opinion)  if  I  mistake  not,  readen 
in  general  woiUd  esteem  it  a  mark  of 
greater  respect,  and  fraught  with  more 
compliment,  were  the  author  to  omit  it 
altogether,  without  imposing  on  them  a 
task  with  which  few  are  enamoured. 

A  preface  is  of  utility,  as  it  enables  an 
author  to  communicate  any  paiticular  and 
important  information  to  his  readers,  which, 
tlKMigh  bearing  upon  the  work  it  precedes, 
would  be  incongraous  if  annexed  to,  or 
conjoined  with  it.  Directions  or  sugges- 
tions for  the  better  understanding  or  relishing 
it,  are  suitable  to  be  contained  in  a  pre&oe ; 
and  the  nature  and  design  of  tiie  work  may 
likewise  be  well  introduced.  But  some 
prefaces  are  so  saturated  with  apologies, 
compliments,  appeals  for  mitigated  criti- 
cism, public  approbation,  and  with  direc- 
tions for  judging  the  work  according  to  the 
author  t  ideas,  that  the  reader  can  prettv 
well  anticipate  the  sage  observations  with 
which  his  author  will  treat  him. 

Now,  for  this  extraneous  matter  there 
can  be  little  or  no  occasion.  True  criti- 
cism does  not  require  to  be  informed  how 
to  judge;  and  spurious  criticism  is  too 
opiniated  and  partial  to  receive  admonition. 
Merit  does  not  want  to  bribe  the  public 
mind;  and  though  it  sometimes  happens 
that  it  is  crushed  and  deplumed,  yet  in  the 
majority  of  instances  it  is  influentud  in  pro- 
pitiating  the  discerning  part  of  men. 

1.  Preface*  thoiUd  be  a*  brief  as  poisi- 
ble.  Nothing  more  frequently  militates 
against  their  ^ing  read,  than  thdr  immode- 
rate length.  An  auUior  should  remember, 
that  he  is  putting  into  requisition  one  of  the 
quickest  and  most  sensitive  powers  of  the 
mind ;— ^at  his  guest  is  desirous  of  ente^• 
ing  in,  and  partaking  of  the  repast  which 
he  has  provided  for  him,  and  ther^re 
should  not  be  detained  at  the  door  with  un- 
necessary salutations  and  ceremonies.  To 
produce  a  short  preftice  is  the  least  a  writer 
can  do,  to  atone  for  writing  one  at  all,  and 
to  prevent  his  labour  being  rendered  ineffi- 
cient by  being  passed  over  unread. 

2.  Prefaces  should  be  novel  and  enter-' 
taining,  Horace  furnishes  us  with  a  rule, 
which,  though  applied  by  him  to  a  diffe- 
rent subject,  is  or  universal  application : 


'  Dttleift  tanto 


JBt  qaocoiique  Tol«nt,  animaaa  nuditoiifl  af  unto.** 

Vividness  of  sentiment,  and  neatness  of 
style,  tend  much  to  quicken  and  enliven 
the  reader,  who,  when  he  discovers  the 
preface  to  be  novel  and  out  of  the  ordinary 
course,  receives  a  veiy  favourable  impres- 


sion of  the  work  itself;  and  not  a  few  in« 
dividuab  have  been  tempted  from  this 
drcumstanoe  to  peruse  books  which  they 
would  not  otherwise  have  read.  But  Only 
let  dulness  characterize  your  pre&ce,  and 
the  volume  will  be  chaiged  with  the  sins  of 
the  introduction.  There  is  no  das  of 
writings  that  require  more  novelty  and 
spirit,  and  that  can  do  with  less  of  solidity, 
than  prefaces;  their  object  being  to  at* 
tract  and  captivate,  rather  than  to  improve. 

3.  Prefaces  should  aUo  6e,  m  general^ 
specimens  of  the  work  they  precede.  They 
siiould  illustrate  and  be  in  accordance  with 
the  nature  and  tenor  of  the  latter,  and 
should  give  the  reader  correct  ideas  of 
what  he  may  expect  from  the  following 
parts  of  the  volume.  A  lively  or  satirical 
production  should  have  a  preface  calculated 
to  prepare  the  reader  for  the  ent^tainment 
which  will  follow,  but  it  would  be  absurd 
to  place  a  similar  preface  before  a  volume 
of  a  serious  or  religious  nature ;  and  yet  a 

Sreface  which  would  be  jn  accordance  with 
le  latter,  may  be  rendered  equally  in- 
teresting, and  descriptive  of  its  character 
and  tendency. 

4.  Prefaces  should  be  the  vehicles  of 
truth.  Some  authors  are  too  apt  to  admit 
into  their  prefaces  extravagant  hyperboles, 
and  expressions  which  infringe  on  truth. 
This  is  a  breach  of  moral  rectitude;  and 
by  their  representations  being  too  highly 
coloured,  or  strained  beyond  what  truth  will 
permit,  they  disappoint  and  offend  the 
reader.  A  preface  should  alvirays  be  within 
rather  than  beyond  the  line ;  and  if  the 
reader  finds  that  your  performance  rather 
exceeds  than  fells  short  of  your  statements, 
his  approbation  will  be  much  more  effec- 
tually secured. 

One  of  the  ancient  fathers,  who,  (or  the 
elegance  of  his  latinity  has  obtained  the 
appellation  of  the  Christian  Cicero,  says, 
'*  Seipsa  Veritas  illustraret  sua  lumine^^ 
(Lanctantius  de  Vita  beata,  c.  7.)  **  Trudi 
will  always  illustrate  itself  by  its  own 
light,''--4n  aphorism  as  correct  as  it  is 
beautiful.  A  tale  is  never  so  alluring  as 
when  told  in  tnith.  Real  merit  will  mosdy 
be  particular  in  this  respect,  and  it  is  gene- 
rally to  the  inferior  and  less-talented  part 
of  the  fraternity  of  authors  we  are  to  look 
for  this  de&ilaoce% 

Let  a  prefece,  then,  be  characterized  by 
these  four  simple  rules,  and  an  author  need 
not  be  under  any  apprehension  that  it  will 
be  passed  over  unnoticed,  or  noticed  only 
with  contempt  and  disapprobation.  Tbere 
is  certainly  among  authcMS  of  genius  an  im- 
provement vrith  regard  to  the  subject  in 
question ;  but  it  is  still  a  serious  feult  in  the 
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lilefaliire  of  our  age.  Were  our  prefaces 
bat  wbal  tbey  ought  to  be,  they  would  be 
pilots  to  gai<ie  us  safely  and  ptoasantly  into 
the  cfaannels  of  knowledge  uiroagh  which 
we  have  to  sail. 

Dedicationsy  thoogh  a  different  tpedes, 
belong  to  the  same  gentis  as  prefaces ;  and 
similar  fimlts  are  ofteo,  and  too  justly,  at^ 
tributed  to  them.  Instead  of  the  artless 
dictatioDS  of  trath  and  esteem,  we  find  a 
long  tissue  of  fulsome  and  paiasitical  adu- 
lation, which  takes  its  rise  from  the  inspira- 
tioos  of  self-interest  alone.  Several  or  the 
rales  for  prebces  are  applicable  to  dedica- 
tions; and  if  many  of  these  truly  fimcifbl 
oti&prings  of  an  author's  brain  were  fashioned 
in  oooforroity  thereto,  they  would  then  pro- 
duce the  desired  effect,  and  be  equally 
faofKNiTable  to  the  inscriber  and  to  the  per- 
son inscribed. 


Bristol. 


J.  S.  B.  Junr. 


IIELANCBOLT   ACCIDEMT^— SHARKS. 

Extract  from  the  log-book  of  an  emigrant 
proceeding  to  the  Swan  River,  dated  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  December  10,  1829:— 
**  October  14th,  in  nine  degrees,  fell  in 
with  a  shoal  of  sharks,  which  played  round 
the  vessel,  to  the  annoyance  of  die  sailors, 
who  are  rather  superstitious,  and  consider 
such  visitors  as  ominous  of  evil,  and  which 
proved  too  troe.  At  mid-day  all  the  gen- 
tlemen were  busily  employed  (it  being  a 
dead  calm)  in  baiting  hooks  to  catch  sharks, 
and  one  of  them  soon  took  the  bait.  Lar 
menlable  result !  A  general  shout  of  vic- 
tory was  given,  and  the  line  was  let  run 
astern.  The  fish  was  full  18  feet  in  length, 
and  in  floundering  to  disentangle  itself, 
caused  so  much  sport,  that  semal  pas- 
sengers, eager  and  headstrong,  crowded 
into  the  captain's  boat,  which  hung  sus- 
pended by  the  quarter-davits  over  the  stern 
of  the  ship.  Suddenly  they  all  got  to  the 
head  of  the  boat  to  see  the  shark  hauled 
under  the  stem  of  the  Tessel,  straggling  with 
the  line.  In  a  moment  the  quarter-davit  on 
the  starboard  side  of  the  vessel  broke  off, 
and  let  one  end  of  the  boat  down,  precipi- 
tating eveiy  soul  in  it  into  the  sea  among 
the  shaiks.  Here  was  a  scene  of  horror 
and  confbsioni  Tlie  captain  was  in  the 
middiips  when  it  happened.  I  was  busily 
employed  at  my  tents,  under  the  tuition  of 
the  boatswaid,  but,  like  the  rest,  when  the 
shark  vfbs  caught,  left  my  occupation  to 
witness  the  sport,  but  Providence  guided 
me  to  a  point  of  safety.  I  got  over  the 
sliip's  ude,  and  placed  myself  in  themizzen 
cliaioft.    The  boatswain  slung  himself  by  a 


rope^  and  lowered  himself  to  the  sur&ce  of 
the  virater,  with  the  harpoon  in  his  hand, 
ready  to  strike  the  fish,  at  the  very  instant 
the  accident  happened.  Young  Williams 
followed  me,  biit  not  satisfied  with  the  view, 
he  hastily  climbed  up  the  side  of  the  poop 
cabin,  and  was  the  last  that  jumped  into 
this  unlucky  boat,  and  made  up  the  number 
of  twelve  persons  straggling  m  the  water 
among  these  fish  of  prey.  Our  captain 
was  altnost  beside  himself  when  he  jurop^ 
up  on  the  poop.  There  was  no  time  for 
thought — all  nands  commenced  throwing  out 
ropes,  loose  spars,  oars,  and  every  buoyant 
article,  that'we  could  lay  hands  6n,  for  them 
to  cling  to.  Fortunately  it  was  a  dead 
calm,  or  every  soul  must  have  perished-; 
OUT  vessel  only  drifled  by  the  little  current 
of  tlie  sea.  I  saved  one  lad  by  throwing 
over  a  knife-board,  which  the  cabin-boy 
had  been  using ;  my  man  Hibberd  threw 
over  an  Indian  mat.  Master  Shaw,  a 
young  gentleman,  about  13,  got  upon  it, 
and  was  three  miles  astern  of  us  berore  we 
coukl  reach  him  with  the  boat ;  which  was 
instantly  manned  and  launched.  I  saved 
Mr.  Earl's  footman,  who  could  swim,  but 
was  so  exhausted  from  fear  of  the  sharks, 
that  he  was  sinking,  when  I  dragged  the 
line  the  shark  was  attached  to,  across  his 
fece,  and  he  had  the  presence  of  mind  to 
put  the  cord  between  his  teeth,  when  I 
hauled  him  vnthin  reach  of  a  rope  with  a 
loop,  whidi  he  contrived  to  get  one  of  his 
legs  through,  and  thus  clinging,  three  or 
four  of  us  hauled  him  safe  up.  Mr.  Peter 
Shadwell  was  also  most  actively  employed ; 
he  has  been  in  the  East  India  Company's 
service,  is  a  brother  of  the  Vice-Chancellor 
of  England;  a  pleasant  companion  of 
mine — in  short,  after  half  an  hour's  exer- 
tion, all  were  saved  but  two.  I  lament  to 
say  Williams  was  one  of  the  unfortunates. 
I  saw  him  sink,  to  rise  no  more.  He  had 
hold  of  an  oar,  but  lost  his  balance — be 
slipped  it,  and  actually  flung  his  arms  round 
the  captured  shark  (which  was  now  pulled 
up  to  the  surface  of  the  water)  to  save  himself 
— but  when  he  found  out  what  he  had  hold 
of  he  was  horror-strack,  called  me  by  name, 
and  added, "  Oh  my  God,  my  God,  witness 
my  end  !^  and  down  he  sank,  and  disappear- 
ed for  ever.  Also  a  fine  healthy  country 
boy,  whom  my  friend  Lukin  had  taken  oat 
as  an  apprentice,  with  another  brother, 
from  the  parish  of  Dover;  the  surviving 
brother  suffered  much  more  than  I  can 
describe.  Thus  two  lives  were  lost,  to 
answer  the  confirmation  of  the  sailon' 
omen,  that  sharks  always  prognosticate 
signs  of  death,  or  evil  to  the  ship — thus  it 
proved.    Tliis,  indeed,  was  a  tragic  day. 
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The  69h,  line,  and  all,  drifted  away,  and 
we  all  returned  thanks  to  God  for  allowing 
us  to  save  the  other  ten. 


aUBSTAMCB  OF   A   LCTTBR, 

Fran  th«  Nutive  CliincM  Cbrtstfiin,  Lfftngafn,  tn 
tb«  Coinnittee  of  tb«  Bible  8o«lct]r,tranaaiiUe4 
bj  tbe  Rer.  Dr.  MorrUon.— Cliiua,  Dec.  U,  1889. 

To  all  the  venerable  persons  who  manage 
the  affaire  of  the  Society  for  the  distribution 
of  the  sacred  Scriptures,  a  respectful  letter 
is  hereby  addresseOy  wishing  them  a  golden 
tranauillity.  • 

I  happily  have  received  tbe  &vour  of  a 
gift  of  the  holy  book,  from  your  honourable 
nation's  society.  The  gift  is  of  the  highest 
importance;  and  I  regret  that  I  cannot 
repair  in  person  to  thank  you  for  your 
gcMdness.  I  can  only  keep  my  heart  with 
diligence,  deny  myself,  and  exert  my  utmost 
strength  to  propagate  the  gospel,  advising 
and  instructing  my  fellow-countrymen  here. 
Perhaps  we  may  obtain  the  transforming 
influences  of  tlie  Holy  Spirit,  to  turn  them 
to  the  Lord  and  Saviour,  according  to  the 
intention  of  all  your  venerable  sirs. 

The  Most  High  God  compassionated, 
from  ancient  times  to  the  present,  all  na- 
tions ;  and  sent  the  Saviour  to  this  earth,  to 
proclaim  fully  the  wonderful  mystei^  of 
ledemption,  and  the  divine  will  contained 
in  the  true  gospeL  At  the  time  of  Jesus*8 
advent,  the  noly  apostles  scattered  the 
gospel  among  many  nations ;  but  although, 
up  to  this  time,  many  followed  and  believed 
the  principles  of  the  gospel,  none  have 
equalled  your  honourable  nation  in  discri* 
minating  the  correct  principles  of  the  uni- 
versal church,  and  maintaining  a  strict  ad- 
herence to  the  sacred  truths  of  the  Bible ; 
not  adding  so  much  as  a  ftbre  of  private 
interpretation,  calculated  to  delude  others. 

Besides^  in  your    country,  those   who 

S reserve  a  constant  and  ardent  love  to  the 
aviour,  and  would  widely  extend  the 
gospel,  are  not  few.  Hence  the  many 
societies  in  vour  country  to  assist  in  dis- 
seminating the  gospel  among  all  nations, 
by  which  means  it  is  at  present  made 
known  to  many,  people,  to  convert  them, 
and  turn  them  to  God.  Although  success 
depends  on  tlie  converting  grace  of  tbe 
Holy  Spirit,  still  it  is  the  work  of  your 
honourable  country's  society  to  distribute 
the  holy  book. 

Previously  to  conversion  I  was  deaf  and 
blind ;  but  having  obtained  the  holy  book 
to  read,  and  having  to  be  thankful  for  the 
instruction  of  the  two  venerable  teachers, 
Milne  and  Morrison,  I  became  acquainted 
.with  the  great  grace  of  God  in  compas- 


nonlilely  sending  the  Saviour,  and  with  die 
worth  of  tbe  soul ;  and  so  was  led  to  re- 
peDtanoe^  leformatioii,  and  feith;  and  to 
trust  in  our  Lord  and  Saviour,  looking  up 
for  the  salvation  of  my  soul. 

If  left  without  the  holy  book,  how  should 
I  have  known  the  grace  of  God  and  the 
immediate  worth  of  tbe  soul  ?  Hence,  the 
work  of  the  society  for  distributing  tbe 
holy  book,  and  of  the  other  societies  to 
assist,  is  indeed  a  great  bene6t  to  the 
people  of  all  nations  in  tbe  woild  I 

I  apprehend  that  it  will  not  be  pos» 
sible,  during  the  days  we  remain  in  this 
world,  that  we  shall  ever  meet  and  see 
each  other.  We  can  only  hope  that,  by  a 
reliance  on  the  merits  of  our  Saviour,  we 
shall  meet  in  the  vrorld  to  come,  in  the 
heavenly  mansions,  and  enjoy  everlasting 
bliss,  exulting,  and  together  praising  the 
love  and  grace  of  God,  to  infinite  ages. 

Reverently  I  present  this  on  the  right 
hand  of  the  venetal^  Committee  of  the 
Bible  Society. 


INFORM ATTON  RESPECTING  A  CHFLD  LOST 
ON  AN  ISLAND  IN  TB£  INDIAN  SEAS, 
ANXIOUSLY  REQUIRED. 

The   foUowing    very   «tiij^ii/ar    advtriiagmtmt 
appeared  in  the  North  Briton 
April  24th,  1830. 


^  In  the  year  1816,  while  a  party 
upon  one  of  the  islands  in  the  Straits  of 
Sundy,  a  lady,  and  a  female  child  about 
three  yean  of  age,  had  separated  from  the 
company,  and  were  attacked  by  three 
Malays.  At  the  instant,  a  young  man,  sup- 
posed to  be  a  seaman,  and  hiving  on  a 
jacket  with  the  East  India  Company's  but- 
tons, (it  having  been  found  on  the  island 
when  the  search  was  made,)  came  to  their 
assistance :  he  had  a  small  gun.  Tbe  lady 
recollects  one  Malay  being  shot,  and  shie 
saw  another  carrying  off  the  diild,  whi«^ 
has  not  since  been  heard  of.  The  present 
advertisement  is,  if  possible,  to  asoertaiB 
whether  the  child  was  carried  off  by  the 
Malays,  or  by  the  young  gentleman  before 
alluded  to.  The  latter  seems  probable,  as 
two  Malays  were  found  dead;  but  no 
traces  or  information  respecting  the  young 
gentleman  could  be  obtained.  What  has 
since  transpired  is  as  under,  and  if  any 
ftirther  information  can  be  communicaied 
to  the  editors  of  the  Courant,  Scotsnuw, 
and  North  Briton;  or  inserted  in  those 
papers,  ample  remuneration  may  be  de- 
pended upon. 

"  The  young  gentleman  appeared  to  be 
about  17  years  of  age,  with  excessively  foar 
hair  hanging  in  ringlets  dovm  his  badu    A 
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boat  was  seen  in  the  Straiti,  fiogHsh  built  : 
in  tlie  pocket  of  his  jacket  was  found  pait 
of  a  tatter,  beginning,  *^  Dear  nephew/'  and 
dated  <<  Edinburgh,  Jan.  1816/'  and  the 
initials  W.  M.  G.  sewed  inside  the  collar. 
Part  of  the  child's  dress,  much  stained  with 
blood,  was  also  found.  By  information 
received  from  the  natives,  it  would  appear 
thai  it  most  be  the  same  person  known  to 
them  by  the  strange  cognomen  of  the 
«•  Pretty  Devil;"  he  was  about  Bveieet  seven 
inches  high,  light  blue  eyes,  and  slender 
made. 

**  If  this  gentleman,  or  any  other  person 
can  ftrow  any  Hght  on  this  subject,  an 
anple  remnneration  may  be  expected. 
Sboold  Divine  Providence  have  spared  the 
lile  of  the  child^  so  that  she  maybe  restored 
to  the  bosom  of  her  affectionate  parents, 
they  are  willing  to  settle  an  annuity,  if 
leoiiked,  upon  the  restorer,  or  on  any  other 
indtvidnal  who  can  give  satisfiictory  in- 
foriBalion." 


BBEAKING  UPON  THE  WHEEL. 

AifGEi4>,  in  the  second  volume  of  his 
Rtminiseencety  furnishes  the  following  de- 
scription of  the  punishment  of  breaking 
wpan  ike  wheels  or  which  he  was  a  specta- 
tor:— 

**  In  the  place  Dauphin,  close  to  the 
Pont  Neuf,  at  Paris,  I  saw  two  men  broke 
npoQ  the  vvheel.  This  sliocking  sight  took 
plaoe  about  nine  in  the  evening.  It  was 
m  the  month  of  September,  1775,  and, 
being  daik,  each  or  the  sddiere  placed 
nand  the  echafaud  (scaffold),  about  eight 
feet  from  the  ground,  had  a  flambeau  in  bis 
hand.  Having  secured  a  place  at  one  of 
the  windows  on  the  first  floor,  and  facing 
the  stage,  I  had  a  fiill  view  of  the  frightful 
ceremony.  There  were  two.  They  were 
previously  to  stop  before  the  Noire  Dame^ 
on  their  way  from  the  chtUelei  (prison), 
where  one  of  them,  who  had  murdered  his 
fiither,  was  to  have  his  right  hand  cut  off. 
Altar  the  son  had  ascended  the  stage  (his 
wrist  ID  a  bag)  in  his  shirt,  and  a  label  on 
the  breast,  vrritten  <«  panncide,''  the  other 
followed.  As  the  latter  was  the  accomplice 
oaly,  he  anffisred  first;  the  other  was  pur- 
poady  left  to  see  the  tortures  inflicted. 
There  were  two  planks  biid  crosswise,  like 
a  St.  Andrew's  cross,  placed  flat  on  the 
groood.  The  baurrrau^  well-dressed,  with 
his  comUoM  de  ckatte  by  his  side,  aftar  ptao- 
iag  him  on  his  back,  with  his  arms  and  legs 
extended,  stood  over  him  with  an  iron  bw, 
niher  longer  than  a  poker,  and  gave  him 
two  blows  on  each  arm,  the  same  on  the 
thighs  and  legs,  finishing  with  the  coup  de 
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grace  on  his  breast,  when  he  soon  aftar 
expired.  His  shrieks  at  each  stroke  were 
dreadful,  diminishing  from  the  first,  as  if 
modulating  the  tones  of  an  octave.  As  the 
executioner  gave  the  two  last,  the  groans, 
though  scarcely  audible,  made  every  one 
shudder. 

*^  Now  came  the  other's  turn,  and  he  was 
not  spared  with  the  covp  de  grace.  This 
last  ceremony  was  the  same  as  the  former, 
except  the  finishing  sUroke.  At  the  comer 
of  the  stage  was  placed  a  pole,  about  four 
feet,  and  on  it  was  the  fore-wheel  of  a 
coach;  when  he  was  removed  from  the 
cross,  his  bade  was  placed  on  the  centre, 
and  his  broken  arms  and  legs  were  twisted 
round  the  spokes ;  a  friar,  sitting  on  a  higli 
stool,  received  his  head  on  his  lap,  at-  tlie 
same  time  holding  the  crucifix  before  him. 
During  this  latter  ceremony  he  must  have 
been  senseless,  from  the  excruciating  tor- 
tures he  had  sufiered.  Aftar  some  time 
had  elapsed,  on  his  recovering,  he  called 
out  for  something  to  drink,  and  still,  during 
the  space  of  an  hour,  was  heard  a  ^otre, 
a  hoire  /  At  last  some  water  was  given 
him.  At  eleven,  I  left  the  place,  but  his 
groans,  and  the  horrid  spectacta  I  had  be* 
held,  haunted  me  the  remainder  of  the 
night.  I  was  told  the  next  morning,  when 
I  returned  to  the  place  of  execution,  that, 
as  his  feverish  agonies  had  increased,  his 
impatience  was  such,  that  on  being  refiised 
water,  he  began  to  vent  curses  on  his  fiither 
and  mother,  when  (it  is  supposed)  the  priest 
put  an  end  to  his  wicked  imprecations,  by 
throttling  him  with  his  finger  and  thumb. 
A  few  embers  only  were  remaining  in  the 
place,  where  he  had  been  previously  burnt, 
according  to  the  sentence  passed  upon  him. 
He  was  a  fine  tall  handsome  young  man, 
about  25,  and  was  considered  the  first 
rough-rider  in  Paris.  He  had  quarrelled 
with  his  father  about  his  mistress,  who  had 
led  him  into  dissipation;  and  his  parents 
refusing  him  money,  he  prevailed  on  his 
friend  to  assist  him  in  the  assassination/' 


A    COVERING   PARTY. 

Two  evenings  aftar,  I  was  ordered  on  a 
covering  party,  that  is,  a  body  of  men  who 
are  to  protect  those  about  to  cast  up  en- 
trenchments, raise  batteries^  cany  gabions, 
fascines,  or  any  other  work  connected  with 
the  service.  At  dusk  we  moved  from  our 
camp,  in  the  utmost  silence,  and  arriving  in 
the  vicinity  of  St.  Cliristoval,  we  lay  down 
flat  beneath  a  rising  ground,  a  little  in  rear 
of  the  place  where  entrenchments  were 
about  to  oe  cast  up.  Then,  with  a  slow  and 
silent  pace,  came  an  engineer  heading  the 
3g 
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woriuRg  party,  wiUi  picks,  spades,  and 
shoiieb ;  these  were  followed  by  othen,  car- 
lying  gabions,  which  they  laid  down  in 
lows  a  little  in  advance  of  where  we 
were  crouched.  The  engineer  now  pointed 
out  the  intended  works,  afterwards  called 
the  grand  batteiy,  and  the  massive  picks 
struck  the  ground ;  but  never  shall  I  foi^et 
the  terrific  noises  that  followed  the  breaking 
of  that  ground.  For  a  tiroe  our  ears  and 
senses  were  alike  astounded  by  the  conflict- 
ing peals  of  the  artillery  and  musketiy, 
whicn,  bursting  at  once  on  the  stillness  of 
the  night,  gave  such  an  appalling  shock  to 
us  who  were  inactive  spectators,  as  the 
oldest  veterans  had  never  experienced  in 
their  numerous  conflicts.  Occasionally  the 
atmosphere  was  partially  illuminated  by  the 
oomet^Iike  fusees  of  the  bombs  in  their 
passage  towards  us ;  in  a  few  instances  they 
t>ur»t  in  the  air  within  view,  thus  affording 
us  a  momentary  respite  from  the  dread  of 
their  efiects.  In  the  mean  time  gabions 
continued  to  be  brought  up  from  the  rear, 
and  placed  close  to  each  other,  six  di»ep. 
Their  carriage  was  truly  a  perilous  service ; 
the  men  were  without  shelter  of  any  kind, 
and,  as  they  advanced  with  their  unwieldy 
burdens,  many  were  killed  or  wounded 
under  the  eyes  of  their  comrades.  Bvery 
minute  we  heard  from  the  works  going  for- 
ward the  cries  of  "I'm  wounded  1*'  while 
the  men  who  remained  still  unhurt,  toiled 
on  with  a  furious  assiduity,  in  order  to  get 
under  cover.  The  shot  continued  to  fly 
over  us  with  a  fearful  noise,  and,  owing 
either  to  the  distance  they  had  come,  din 
ferent  degrees  of  Telocity,  or  causes  to  us 
unknown,  they  seemed  to  emit  a  variety 
of  sounds,  some  of  which  at  another  time 
might  have  been  called  musical.  In  this 
state  of  awful  inactivity  we  lay  listening  till 
near  daylight,  and  though  the  firing  of  the 
artillery  of  the  garrison  continued  without 
intermission,  yet  some  of  us  dropped  into  a 
kind  of  sleep,  from  which  many  were  des- 
tined never  again  to  wake  in  this  world. 

At  day-break  a  large  shell  alighted  on 
the  brow  of  the  hillock  above  where  we 
lay,  and  giving  a  few  rapid  rolls  towards 
us,  burst  between  the  legs  of  a  Serjeant, 
tearing  off  his  thigh,  and  killing  or  wound- 
ing seven  others.  On  the  noise  of  this 
explosion  I  started  up,  and  the  first  object 
that  met  my  half.opened  eyes  was  a  Ger- 
man soldier,  whose  knapsack  was  on  fire, 
shouting  lustily  to  get  it  off  his  back.  It 
appeared  that  the  fusee  of  the  shell  having 
caught  his  cartridge-box,  it  blew  up,  setting 
bis  knapsack  in  a  blaze,  and  in  his  terror 
and  confusion,  he  was  unable  of  himself  to 
get  rid  of  his  fiery  burden.    During  this 


day  the  enemy  iladiened  their  fira»  and  as 
the  woricers  were  by  this  time  nearly  shel- 
teied,  little  loss  was  for  a  time  sustained. 
The  chief  annoyance  was  their  shells. 
Wherever  a  group  of  us  sought  shelter, 
shells  were  almost  certain  of  fislling  imme^ 
diately  after,  and  although  their  fiear  ap» 
proach  was  announced  by  the  smoke  of 
th^r  fosee,  and  a  kind  of  vdiistluog  uoiK, 
we  were  kept  in  a  state  of  perpetual  agita. 
tion  to  elude  them.  In  several  instances  I 
observed  the  shells,  after  their  iklly  roll 
about,  sometimes  like  enormous  foot-baUs, 
and,  passing  over  the  bodies  of  several  who 
had  mllea  flat,  explode  without  doing  the 
least  ii\)uiy.  At  twilight  the  party  we  had 
been  anxiously  expecting  from  the  camp 
for  our  relief  appeared;  on  which  the 
enemy  opened  a  moat  tremendous  fire  of 
grape  ana  musketry,  and,  though  they  came 
into  the  trenches  at  drntbltHptuk,  several 
%vere  killed  and  wounded.  We  retired  in 
a  like  hasty  manner,  and  also  suffered  some 
loss. — Narrativfi  qf  a  Frivaie  Soldier: 
Siege  of  Bada^ot, 


SOUTH    AMERICAN    FERRY-BOATS. 

The  boats  were  constructed  is  a  much 
shorter  time  than  I  require  to  describe 
them,  altliough  their  description  may  he 
given  in  a  few  words,  thus :— Take  a  dried 
bullock's  hide,  pinch  up  each  of  the  four 
corners,  put  a  sUtch  with  a  thorn  to  keep 
those  comers  together,  and  your  boat  is 
made.  For  use,  place  it  upon  the  water, 
bottom  downwards;  then,  to  prevent  its 
natural  tendency  to  turn  bottom  tqnoordty 
put  one  foot  immediately  in  the  centre, 
and  let  the  other  follow  with  the  most 
delicate  caution ;  thus,  standing  breathlesi 
in  the  middle,  you  are  now  to  shrink  down- 
wards, contracting  your  body  precisdy  in 
the  same  manner  in  which,  probably  in 
your  childhood,  you  have  presied  a  friar 
into  a  muff-box.  This  positioo,  however 
inconvenient,  serves  to  conceal  a  consider- 
able share  of  timidity  from  your  con»- 
panions,  though  not  from  the  spectatois, 
who  line  the  banks  of  the  river,  indulging 
in  loud  wikl  laughter.  When  crouched 
down  in  the  bottom,  sundry  articles  are 
handed  in,  and  ingeniously  deposited 
round  you,  until  the  balsa  sinks  to  about 
an  inch,  or  perhap  an  inch  and  a  half, 
from  the  water*s-eage ;  it  is  then  sufficiently 
laden.  A  naked  peone  now  pkngas  into 
the  stream.  *  Merey  on  us  T  is  tht  naluial 
exclamation ;  for  the  first  irapressioa  from 
the  shock  is,  that  youiaelf  and  all  your 
property  are  going  to  the  bottom ;  but  you 
are  instantly  relieved  from  this  very  pro- 
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bable  conjecture^  by  the  peone's  taking  hold 
of  one  of  the  comers  of  the  baba,  (which 
pTojeds  like  that  of  a  cocked  hat,)  and 
asking  you — * EstiL  T.  bien?*  'Are  you 
comiortable  V  To  this  question  you  reply 
by  a  nod  of  the  head,  for  the  use  of  the 
tongue  is  lost ;  but  even  if  words  were  at 
oommaDd,  you  may  not  wish  to  commit 
yourself  by  expressions  diametrically  op- 
posed to  feelings  and  symptoms ;  or,  you 
may  wish  it  to  be  imagined,  as  is  sometimes 
practised  in  perilous  situations,  that  your 
profound  silence  indicates  indifference  of 
danger,  or  may  pass  for  coolness  and 
presence  of  mind.  Silence  also  conveys 
an  idea  of  gravity,  and  of  resignation  to 
your  fate,  which,  indeed,  is  no  more  than 
becoming,  when  you  feel  persuaded  that 
nothing  short  of  a  miracle  can  prolong  your 
existence  beyond  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 
The  nod  being  given,  a  peone  on  the  shore 
imparts  a  gentle  unpulse  to  your  tottering 
barky  while  the  peone  in  the  water,  keeping 
hold  of  the  comer  with  one  hand,  stnkes 
out  with  the  other,  and  swims  away  with 
you  to  the  opposite  bank.  The  moment 
you  touch  it,  so  great  is  your  joyful  surprise 
at  arriving  perfectly  safe,  that  all  the  perils 
of  your  voyage  are  forgotten,  and  you  soon 
find  out  (as  is  often  the  case  in  life)  that 
your  imagination  had  represented  dangers 
and  difficulties,  where,  with  a  little  caution, 
there  existed  neither  the  one  nor  the  other. 
--Temple's  Travelt  in  Pertu 


MARRIAGE  OF   AN    ENGLISHMAN    IN 
NEW   ZEALAND. 

It  happened  one  day,  while  we  were  all 
assembled  at  a  feast  io  our  village^  that 
Aimy  called  me  to  him,  in  tlie  presence  of 
several  more  chiefs,  and,  havinic  told  tliem 
of  my  activity  in  shooting  and  fishing,  con* 
eluded  by  sayhig,  that  he  wished  to  make 
me  a  chief,  if  I  would  give  my  consent. 
Ibis  I  readily  did :  uppn  which  my  hair 
was  immediately  cut  with  an  oyster-shell 
in  the  front,  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
dneb  have  theirs  cut ;  and  several  of  the 
chiefs  made  me  a  present  of  some  mats, 
and  promised  to  send  me  some  pig^  the 
next  dav.  I  now  put  on  a  mat  covered 
with  red  ochre  and  oil,  such  as  was  worn 
by  the  other  chiefii ;  and  my  head  and  face 
woe  also  anointed  with  the  same  compo- 
sition by  a  chiefs  daughter,  who  was 
entiiely  a  stranger  to  me.  I  received,  at 
the  same  time,  a  handsome  stone  mery, 
which  I  afterwards  always  carried  with 
me. 

Aimy  now  advised  me  to  take  two  or 
three  wives,  it  being  the  custom  for  the 


chiefs  to  have  as  many  as  they  think  pro- 
per ;  and  I  consented  to  have  two.  About 
sixty  women  were  then  brought  up  before 
me,  none  of  whom,  however,  pleased  me, 
and  1  refused  to  have  any  of  them ;  on 
which  Aimy  told  me  that  I  was  tabooed 
for  three  days,  at  the  expiration  of  which 
time  he  would  take  me  with  him  to  his 
brother's  cnmp,  where  I  should  find  plenty 
of  women  that  would  please  me.  Accord- 
ingly we  went  to  his  brother's  at  die  time 
appointed,  when  several  women  were 
brought  up  before  us;  but,  having  cast  fny 
eyes  upon  Aimy's  two  daughters,  who  had 
followed  us,  and  were  sitting  on  the  grass, 
I  went  up  to  the  eldest,  and  said  that  I 
would  choose  her.  On  this  she  imme- 
diately screamed,  and  ran  away ;  but  two 
of  the  natives,  having  thrown  off  their  mats, 
pursued  her,  and  soon  brought  her  back, 
when,  by  the  direction  of  Aimy,  I  went 
and  took  hold  of  her  hand.  The  two 
natives  then  let  her  go,  and  she  walked 
quietly  with  me  to  her  father,  but  hung 
down  her  head  and  continued  laughing. 
Aimy  now  called  his  other  daughter  to 
him,  who  also  came  laughing ;  and  he  then 
advised  me  te  take  them  both.  I  then 
turned  to  them,  and  asked  them  if  they 
were  willing  to  go  with  me,  when  they 
both  answered,  I  pea,  or  I  pair,  which 
si}?nifies,  Yes,  I  believe  so.  On  this,  Aimy 
told  them  they  were  tabooed  to  me,  and 
directed  us  all  three  to  go  home  together, 
which  we  did,  followed  by  several  of  the 
natives. 

We  had  not  been  many  minutes  at  oor 
own  village,  when  Aimy,  and  his  brother 
also,  arrived ;  and  in  the  evening  a  great 
feast  was  given  to  the  people  by  Aimy. 
During  the  greater  part  of  the  night,  the 
women  kept  dancing  a  dance  which  is 
called  Kane-Kane,  and  is  seldom  perform- 
ed, except  when  large  parties  are  met 
together.  While  dancing  it,  they  stood  all 
in  a  row,  several  of  them  holding  muskets 
over  their  heads;  and  their  movements 
were  accompanied  by  the  singing  of 
several  of  the  men,  for  they  have  no  kind 
of  music  in  this  country.  My  eldest  wife's 
name  was  Eshoo,  and  that  of  my  youngest 
Epecka.  They  were  both  huidsome, 
mild,  and  good-tempered.  I  was  now 
always  obli^  to  eat  with  them  in  the 
open  air,  as  they  would  not  eat  under  the 
roof  of  my  house,  that  being  contrary  to 
the  CDstoms  of  their  country.  When  away 
for  any  length  of  time,  I  used  to  take 
Epecka  along  with  me,  and  leave  Eshou  at 
home.  The  chiefs'  wives  in  New  Zealand 
are  never  jealous  of  each  other,  but  live 
together  in  great  harmony,  the  only  dis* 
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tinction  among  them  being,  that  the  oldest 
is  always  considered  the  head  wife.  No 
other  ceremony  takes  place  on  occasion  of 
a  marriage,  except  what  I  have  mentioned. 
*^Library  of  Entertaining  Knowledge, 


BRIEF  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  BURMESE. 

Mr.  Fox,  late  Missionary  at  Ceylon,  has 
commanicated  the  following  particulars 
concerning  Burmah  and  Budhuism : 

''  The  Burman  empire  is,  in  its  original 
extent,  one  of  the  oldest  empires  in  Asia. 
That  it  was  in  existence  as  an  empire  about 
seventeen  centuries  ago,  I  think  they  have 
histories  which  cannot  well  be  questioned ; 
and  other  Indian  histories,  in  their  enume- 
latioo  of  the  cities  in  tlie  known  worid, 
particularly  mention  Ava. 

^'  Acconling  to  their  own  account,  and 
the  accounts  of  the  Sinsfaalese,  the  Burman 
emperor  was  the  first  distinguished  charao- 
ter,  who  countenanced  the  doctrines  of 
Budhu;  and  at  Ava  (he  principal  relics 
of  Budhu,  (so  supposed,)  are  enclosed  in 
a  magnificent  mausoleum,  near  which 
stands  the  principal  temple,  dedicated  to 
Budhu.  From  the  policy  of  the  Budhuist 
monarch,  strangeia  have  generally  been 
prevented  from  passing  into  the  interior  of 
these  countries;  and  fiom  this  cause,  little 
has  been  known  of  the  Burman  empire  for 
centuries,  except  from  Budhuist  priests  of 
other  countries,  who  have  received  their 
education  there,  and  authority  to  perform 
the  highest  offices  of  the  Budhuist  priest- 
hood. It  is  supposed,  that  a  century  ago 
the  empire  was  still  confined  within  its  an- 
cient limits,  and  that  the  first  effort  to 
enUirge  it,  was  by  attacking  the  Siamese : 
all  other  conquests  fall  within  the  present 
century.  It  is  hard  to  conceive,  from  what 
principle  they  could  make  so  many  unpro- 
voked attacks  on  the  Company's  territories. 
I  have  been  told,  that  the  emperor's  prime 
ministers  flatter  his  <<  omnipotence,"  (for  this 
is  one  of  his  titles)  in  high  terms,  telling 
him  that  such  is  his  power,  that  he  has  only 
to  will  it,  and  Fort  St.  George  and  Fort 
William,  (Madras  and  Calcutta,)  will  be 
overturned  at  once.  But  as  these  insults, 
which  have  been  borne  with  unusual  pa- 
tience, have  all  fallen  out  since  the  English 
subdued  the  Budhuist  kingdom  of  Kandy ; 
and  there  has,  to  my  knowledge,  been  much 
recent  communication  between  them,  I 
greatly  question  if  the  conduct  of  the  Bur- 
man emperor  has  not  been  the  result  of  re- 
venue and  fanaticism ;  since  any  failure  in 
Budhuism  at  this  time  must  be  cousidered 
ominous,  as    the    reign   of  their  present 


fiodhu,  according  to  their  own  accounts,  is 
dmwing  near  to  a  dose. 

*<  Their  ^ston  is  a  system  of  pars 
atheism — ^virtue  and  vice,  from  a  necessity 
of  nature,  produce  their  own  reward.  Hiey 
admit  no  God  the  Creator,  no  God  die 
Judge,  no  God  the  righteous  Bewarder. 
From  anecdotes  which  I  have  heard  from 
Mr.  Chater,  the  Baptist  Missionary,  who 
resided  some  years  at  Rangoon,  and  from 
George  Nadoris,  and  Benjamin  Paries,  our 
converts  in  Ceylon,  who  resided  at  Ava,  the 
character  of  Budhuism  in  the  Burman  em- 
pire, and  in  Ceylon,  is  tlie  same :— it  pal- 
liates every  vice,  and  feeds  a  principle  of 
selfishness  to  a  degree  unknown  m  the  worst 
parts  of  the  least  fiivoured  Christian  coon, 
try :  It  cherishes  no  social  feeling,  it  has  no 
bond  but  the  ties  of  self-interest ;  it  incul- 
cates, at  least  produces,  no  higho*  humanity 
than  that  practised  by  the  priest  and  Levite, 
(Luke  X.  31,  32.)  The  will  of  the  king  is 
law. 

**  The  cruelties  of  the  Burman  monarch 
exercised  on  his  subjects,  are  similar  to 
those  formeriy  practised  by  the  monster  of 
Kandy.  The  king  of  Kandy  impaled  alive ; 
his  Burman  majesty  cracifies.  llie  ancient 
language  of  the  country  is  the  Blagodha,  or 
Pali;  a  language  confessedly  so  ancient, 
that  among  the  Indian  literari,  there  are  as 
strong  controversies  on  the  claim  of  the 
Sangscrit,  and  Pali,  to  antiquity,  as  there 
have  been  in  Europe,  for  the  antiqoity  of 
the  Hebrew  and  Arabic  languages :  and 
though  it  is  a  controversy  which  can  never 
be  terminated,  the  arguments  for  the  Ma- 
gudha  are  very  strong.  Tlie  Singhalese 
profess  to  have  come  originally  from  the 
country  a  little  south-east  of  the  Burman 
empire,  viz.  from  Sincapore,  or  Singha- 
poora,  the  lion*s  city,  and  they  call  them- 
selves Singha-Ie,  from  the  lion's  blood; 
some  say,  because  one  of  their  kings  sprung 
from  a  lion,  perhaps  a  famous  warrior,  but 
more  probably  because  the  emblem  of  their 
monarch  was  a  lion." 


APHORISMS,  &C. 

An  Apsoeism  is  a  maxim  or  general  rule; 
a  brief  sentence  comprehending  much  mat- 
ter in  a  few  words.  In  language  strong, 
pointed,  and  vigorous,  ideas  should  be  as 
numerous  as  expressions,  leaving  no  room 
for  useless  or  unimportant  words. 

A  harsh  man  can  sometimes  smile,  and  a 
kind  man  can  sometimes  frown ;  the  former 
is  the  transient  sunshine  of  winter,  the  latter 
is  the  evanescent  gloominess  of  summer. 

Times  of  public  commotion  are  those  in 
which  the  talents  and  virtues  of  humble  life 
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ue  caUed  into  paUicity;  and  often  have 
the  woikahop  and  the  loom  ftmiithed  chfr- 
lacten  for  the  future  historian,  and  proved 
that  the  tiue  nobility  of  mankind  are  not 
always  adorned  with  a  riband,  nor  pointed 
out  to  vulgar  gaze  by  the  glittering  of  a  star.J 
There  is  a  word  in  the  vocabulary  more 
bitter,  more  direful  in  its  import,  than  all 
the  rest.  If  poverty,  disgrace,  bodily  pain, 
slighted  love,  or  perjured  friendship,  is  our 
mjbappy  fiite,  we  may  kneel,  and  bless 
Heaven  for  Its  beneficent  influence,  if  we 
are  not  tortured  with  the  anguish  of  Re- 
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The  satisfaction  derived  from  revenge 
endures  but  for  a  moment ;  but  that  which 
is  the  ofipring  of  clemency  is  eternal. 

Of  vffaat  advantage  is  a  cultivated  mind, 
or  improved  taste,  if  it  does  not  render 
us  more  independent  of  the  casualties  of 
life? 

Iliose  who  have  only  experienced  afflu- 
ence can  judge  but  incorrecUy  of  themselves 
or  others :  the  rich  and  powerful  live  in  a 
perpetual  masquerade,  in  which  all  about 
them  vrear  borrowed  characters:  and  the 
estimation  they  are  held  in  is  only  disco- 
vered when  they  can  no  longer  give  hopes 
or  fears. 

There  is  this  difference  between  happi- 
ness and  wisdom,  he  that  thinks  himselt  the 
happiest  man  really  is  so,  but  he  that  thinks 
himself  the  wisest,  is  generally  the  greatest 
fboL   • 

Sensibility  would  be  a  good  Porteress,  if 
she  had  but  one  hand— but  with  her  right 
she  opens  the  door  to  Pleasure,  with  her  left 
toP^n. 

DhnUiut  strove  to  be  the  best  poet; 
Caiighla^  to  be  the  best  orator ;  NerOy  the 
best  fiddler,  of  their  times — but  they  were 
the  wont  emperors. 

Heat  is  the  instrument,  and  anger  the 
whetstone  of  fortitude. 

Pride  hath  two  steps ;  the  lowest,  blood— 
the  higher  envy. 

In  common  life,  reason  and  conscience 
have  only  the  appetites  and  passions  to  en- 
counter; but  in  higher  stations  they  must 
oppose  artifice  and  adulation. 

Snffering  is  no  duty,  but  vrhere  it  is 
necessary  to  avoid  guilt  or  to  do  good. 

Many  men  lose  by  desire,  but  are 
crowned  by  content. 

As  oft  as  we  do  good,  we  offer  sacrifice. 

When  the  punishment  is  disproportioned 
to  the  offence,  abhorrence  of  the  crime  is 
absorbed  tn  compassion  for  the  criminal ; 
and  when  expeaiency  is  pleaded  for  the 
severity,  instead  of  justice,  the  foree  of  the 
ciample  disappears,  and  the  moral  princi- 
ple loses  luudi  of  its  efficacy. 


That  man  employeth  his  thoughts  well, 
who  uselh  them  rather  to  testify  his  virtue, 
than  to  nourish  his  displeasure. 

Yielding  to  immoral  pleasures  corrupts 
the  mind ;  living  to  animal  and  trifling  ones, 
debases  it :  and  both,  in  their  degree,  dis- 
qualify it  for  its  genuine  good,  and  consign 
it  over  to  wretchedness. 

Where  the  peoples'  affection  is  secured, 
the  traitor's  purpose  is  prevented. 

Beauty  is  the  true  glass  of  divine  virtue, 
and  suspicion  the  mirror  in  which  we  see 
our  own  noted  dangers. 

A  man  of  no  resolution,  or  of  weak  reso* 
hitioD,  says  an  old  drama,  will  be  won 
with  a  nu^  and  lost  by  an  apple. 

True  wisdom  teacheth  us  both  to  do 
well  and  to  speak  well. 

They  who  are  hasty  in  adopting  new  pro- 
jects, ought  to  be  reminded,  that  in  all 
novelty  there  is  hazard,  and  in  all  experi- 
ments there  is  a  risk  of  disappointment — 
for  no  man  can  reason  so  accurately  from 
thepast,  as  to  be  certain  of  a  future  result. 

To  play  the  scoffing  fool  well,  is  a  sign  of 
some  wit,  but  no  wisdom. 

We  seldom  value  righthr,  what  We  have 
never  known  the  misery  of  wanting. 

Society  is  the  true  sphere  of  human  virtue. 

Sterne  has  well  expressed  the  too  com- 
mon spirit  of  detraction — **  Does  a  man 
from  real  conviction  of  heart  forsake  his 
vices  ?  The  position  is  not  to  be  allowed—* 
no*-his  vices  have  forsaken  him !' ' 

To  fly  from  covetousness  ii  to  gain  a 
kingdom. 

It  is  not  death  that  destroyeth  the  soul, 
but  a  bad  life. 

Pomps  and  honours  are  bitter  mockeries 
to  the  troubled  mind. 

Experience,  that  touchstone  of  truth, 
abundantly  convinces  us,  that  all  parts  of 
naiture  are  in  correspondence  with,  and  de- 
pendent on,  each  other  for  the  exercise  of 
their  functions,  and  the  accomplishment  of 
their  destination ;  and  that  the  final  term  in 
which  the  vairous  uses  of  the  parts  which 
compose  our  worid  centre,  is  visibly  man. 

Corrupt  c(Hnpany  is  more  infectious  than 
corrupt  air. 

There  is  no  security  in  evil  society,  where 
the  bad  are  often  made  worse,  the  good 
seldom  better. 

The  bitterest  fruit  of  distress  is  the  bread 
of  another's  baking ;  but  if  it  must  be  eaten 
in  base  company,  fortune  has  done  her 


He  is  m^  friend  that  succooreth  me — not 
he  that  pitieth  me. 

Th«  frl«nd»  thoa  but,  and  tbeir  ado|itfon  trIeA, 
Grapple  them  to  thy  soal  with  book*  of  steel ; 
But  do  not  doll  tbv  palio  with  entertainment 
Of  each  ncw-hatcb'd,  tinfled|^d  comrade* 
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CELESTIAL    PHENOMENA. 

On  the  4th  of  this  month  the  noble  planet 
Japiter  is  stationary,  and  may  be  noticed 
as  the  apex  of  an  tsosoeles  triansle  ^  and 
w  Sagittarii  being  the  base,  lie  now 
commences  a  direct  motion,  and  his  con- 
figurations with  the  stars  in  Sagittarius  will 
interest  the  observer  as  he  passes  to  the 
south  of  his  tract  during  Febniaty,  March, 
and  April  last.  He  slowly  recedes  from 
26  Sagittarii,  and  on  the  17th  is  observed 
between  ^  and  29  Sagittarii,  and  in  a  line 
with  30  and  33  of  the  same  constellation. 
On  the  25th  he  is  noticed  between  ^  and 
the  former  star,  and  on  the  29th  between 
^  and  33.  His  pas8^;e  under  y  Sagittarii 
IS  now  interesting.  On  the  1st  of  October 
he  is  seen  in  a  line  with  29  and  30,  and 
between  tlie  latter  star  and  w.  On  the 
6th  he  is  noticed  in  a  line  with  y  and 
4  2  Sagittarii,  and  between  the  former 
star  0.  On  the  8th  he  is  between  v  and 
w,  and  r  and  30 ;  he  is  also  noticed  in  a 
line  wiih  v  and  33.  On  the  1 1th  he  is  in 
a  line  with  v  and  29,  and  between  the 
former  star  and  r.  On  the  13th  he  is  seen 
between  |  1  and  2,  and  w  Sagittarii.  On 
the  16th  he  is  observed  in  a  Une  with  v 
and  30,  on  tlie  19th  with  |1  and  2,  and 
between  v  and  ^  and  o  and  0.  On  the 
22d  he  is  seen  between  w  and  o  Sagittarii 
and  forms  a  cross  with  r,  ^,  and  w.  On 
the  24th  he  is  seen  in  a  line  with  29  and 
33,  on  the  26th  between  ^  and  33,  and 
ir  and  w;  and  on  the  following  day 
between  o  and  r.  He  now  directs  his 
course  between  the  fonner  star  and  ^, 
passing  them  on  the  1st  of  November. 
On  the  3d  he  is  observed  in  a  line  with  o 
and  (  1,  and  on  the  following  day  with  the 
former  star  and  C  2.  On  the  7th  he  passes 
between  it  and  ^;  on  the  10th  between  r 
and  d;  and  on  the  following  day  he  is  seen 
in  a.  line  with  p  1  and  2  Sagittarii.  On 
the  13th,  between  ^  and  d,  and  r  and  p  2 ; 
and  on  the  15th  between  ^  and  p  2. 
After  this  day  he  approaches  50,  and 
passes  between  it  and  «  3  Sagittarii  on  the 
24th. 

On  the  2d  of  this  month,  at  49  minutes 
47  seconds  past  8  in  the  evening,  the 
moon  enteis  the  eartli's  shadow,  which 
will  continue  to  deprive  her  of  the  sun's 
light  until  47  minutes  51  seconds  past 
9,  when  total  darkness  commences.  At 
28  minutes  2  seconds  past  11,  the  moon 
begins  to  emeige  from  the  shadow,  and 
at  26  minutes  0  seconds  past  midnight, 
she  is  again  wholly  enlightened.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  eclipse,  2)e  star  X  Aquarii 
is  observed  a  short  distance  to  the  east  of 


her,  and  at  24  minutes  24  dedonds  pMt 
9,  it  is  distant  from  her  only  10  mioales. 
Mars  will  be  seen  some  distanee  to  the 
east  of  the  moon. 


V^^CCI^S. 


BOBWORTH  FIBLD. 

RCLDCTAWT  from  hit  eMteiTi  bed 
Th«  blood*rtd  ton  torn,  M  Id  pain. 

And  mournrully  hit  luitre  vbrd 
On  Bosireirt  wild  and  bratby  plala  ; 

Where  nigb  enoamp'd, «  fallant  bftii4 

Waited  tbeir  leaders'  atern  eominand. 

When  fiercely,  in  the  deadly  etrife. 

Rlnaman  ahoold  aim  at  kin»maD*a  life.* 

InstlnctWe  Nature  aeemlnif  caofht 

A  knowledge  of  im)iend1ng  dread ; 
No  marmailBf  bee  tbe  beatb  bell  aoafM? 

Away  the  acreaminf  corlew  fled;— 
The  thepberds,  from  ihe  heathery  watte 
DroTe  fortb  tbeir  wandering  flock*  In  taut*  \ 
Tbe  neighbouring  rustica  hied  away. 
Far  from  their  homes  in  dire  dismay. 

For  now  the  tniropet*fl  ahrllly  toand 
Awoke  tlie  warlike  brare  to  arms  ; 

Their  morenients  aliook  the  swampy  grovDd, 
And  ope'd  tbe  scene  of  war's  atarmi  s 

Ten  thousand  lances  brightly  glare. 

And  banners  sweep  aloft  In  afr, 

Unnamber'd  plumy  faelmeta  wate 

Aboyejlbe  wearers'  waiting  g raye  1 

The  llery  war>steeds  proudly  pranee 

Beneath  a  countless  range  of  spears  \ 
And  sword  and  bowmen  there  adrance,— 

For  yonder  Richmond's  host  appears; 
Their  banners,  in  tbe  mom-gale  spread. 
Display  Lancastria's  rose  of  red  \ 
That  rose,  which  ere  tbe  fall  of  nigfct. 
Shall  triumph  o'er  York's  boasted  white! 

Richard,  undaunted,  stern,  and  proud. 

Beheld  the  scene  with  fearless  frown  ; 
The  red  son  bursting  from  a  cloud, 

<ileam*d  on  his  bright,  but  blood-woa  er»vii«^ 
That  crown,  for  which,  alas !  was  split 
Blood  sinless.  Innocent,  free  from  gullt^ 
That  crown  which  blood  alone  can  clasp. 
And  snatch  from  bis  ambitions  grasp  1 

The  J  charge;— and,  like  tbe  dreadfal  sweep 

Of  a  dark  equinoctial  tide. 
When  night-storms  lash  tbe  furlons  deep. 

Bursts  tbe  fierce  fray  on  every  side  : 
Plumed  helms  are  cleft,  and  blailes  are  broke. 
And  balberts  deal  tbe  deadly  stroke. 
And  shiver'd  lance,  and  shining  ableM, 
Bestrew  the  well-eontested  field. 

The  feathery  arrowe  Hf  btty  shed 

A  darting  shadow  as  they  pass; 
But  where  they  fall  is  bavock  spread 

Among  Lancastria's  elose-wedg'd  naai  i 
While  these  with  ardent  vigour  povr 
Among  tbeir  foes  an  equal  shower. 
And  dubious  stands  th'  opposing  strife* 
Amid  the  boondless  wreck  of  life. 

Again  they  mix  In  closer  fight, 

Tbe  flasbing  steel  kleaois  round  and  reaad. 
And  every  stroke,  with  giant  might. 

Brings  a  stout  warrior  to  the  groand  ; 
And  eye  to  eye,  and  band  to  band. 
Is  raised  tbe  fiereely.flamlng  brand : 
Brothers  with  brothers  there  contend. 
And  sirf  with  Bon,and/HeiMf  i0aA/rleis4f  / 

•  Tin  bMde  of  Boiwertb  FMd  was  ftMHkt  oa 

Monday.  A Qgnat  14th,  M85,  a»A terminatedtfis con- 
tentioDi  between  tbe  boeaea  of  Torit  and  La&eaatcr. 
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Pottry. 
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UMk«k«ii  M  the  oe^ftn-rork, 
Awblto  th€  tyraat**  phalanx  ttood. 


Wblto  *aM  the  devaatatiiif  i 

Flow'd  o*cr  the  field  a  tide  of  blood: 
Richard,  at  length,  in  tad  dltmay, 
Beheld  hia  waverlsf  troop*  five  way, 
And  with  a  voice  which  rage  had  heiuidt 
He  thaa  heapoke  hit  vaaaali  reand. 

"  AvaoDtl  what !  ye  who  have  so  long* 

On  many  a  glorious  foughten  fl«Id, 
liike  the  ■tern  forrtt-oak.  been  strong. 
At  last  to  yon  raw  vagrants  yield  !— 
Kay,  by  Saint  Paal !  this  blade  shall  yet 
With  traitor  Btanleyla  blood  be  wet  a 
I  swear  again  hy  this  true  sleel. 
Victory  or  death  my  doom  shall  seal  I 

«•  Brandont  e*en  by  tbia  hand  is  gone  t 

His  sundard  hurl'd  among  the  dost!— 
Why  cower  ye  back  ?— what !  would  ye  shun 

In  Tletory's  hour  my  saered  trast  \ 
Cateshy  and  Rateliffe.  (hearts  of  steel.) 
Oo  Richmond  still  their  terrors  deal : 
Tho'  Norfolk  lies  among  the  slain. 
Charge,  ye  Tile  cowards  1  charge  again  I** 

Again  the  battle  rages  keen, 

Again  the  rallied  troops  adTanee ; 
Again  in  furiont  broil  are  seen, 

Death-dealing  sword  and  darting  lanee : 
Soldiers  and  nobles  'mid  the  fray, 
A  coontless  host,  are  swept  away. 
Like  harvett-aeld,  tn  pride  array*d, 
~  I  the  mower's  sweeping  blade. 


*Tia  vain.    Serene  amid  the  strife, 
Richflsend  cheers  on  bis  Taliant  band  ;-> 

Amid  the  sacrifice  of  life, 
He  eheem  them  on  with  heart  and  hand  : 

SUrn  min  does  their  foes  appal— 

Behold  the  wblie-roa*d  banner  fall ! 

The  Bower  of  York— the  tyrant's  pride, 

Are  fallen,  or  flee  on  erery  side  I 

Forward  I  brave  Richmond !  forward  sow. 

Hark  the  glad  tramp  of  rietory  soondlng! 
Tby  shatter>d  clans,  with  hehnleas  brow. 
The  shoat  of  triampb  are  resoanding! 
Richard  is  down  among  the  slain. 
He  Mtea  the  earth  In  rage  and  pal  a  s 
That  erowB  whieb  fate  compels  to  yield. 
Is  left  open  the  death-strewn  field. 

VleCerkNU  Richmond  I  onto  thee 
O/  right  that  royal  crown  belonge— 

Wear  It  \  *tla  nobly  won  !— and  free— 
Avenger  of  the  people's  wrongs ! 

To  the  seventh  Henry  homage  bring— 

A  choral  shoat  proclaims  him  King ! 

Indltaolably  now  nnito 

Th«  red  rose  and  the  bloonlng  white  l 

Tbob.  CaossLsv. 

5V«r  Ho/i/ar,  Jui^  nnd,  1030. 


HBAVBN. 

Hsjivsn  Is  the  pilgrim's  home. 

The  end  of  all  bis  toils— 
Where  uars  of  grief  can  never  ooase. 

Bnt  pleasure  always  smiles. 
The  eooch  on  which  he  may  recline. 
And  say,  **  Btemal  rest  is  mine." 

Heaven  is  the  port  of  peace. 
Where  tempests  never  roar, 

Only  Ibe  soft  refreahlog  bveese. 
And  shipwrecks  are  no  more  ; 

Ob !  blow  propltiiins  heavenly  gale. 

Thai  tolAie  port  my  hark  may  sail  t 


♦  Sir  Wm.  Brandon,  stendsrd-betrer  to  the  Earl  of 
RtebSondTMld  to  ^ve  Ibllen   by  the  hand  of 


Heaven  Is  the  Father's  hease* 

Where  all  the  children  meet. 
And  graee  a  shoreless  ocean  flews. 

And  purest  vlrtves  meet ; 
Where  love  and  harmony  abonnd. 
And  discord  is  a  stranger  sound. 

Heaven  Is  the  Savinnr's  smile. 

And,  Oil !  how  sweet  It  is 
For  while  we  tarry  here  awhile. 

It  turns  our  woe  to  bliss  ; 
And  If  so  dear  to  us  on  earth. 
In  Heovm,  what  tongue  can  tell  tta  worth  ! 

Heaven  la  the  Christian's  home. 

His  everlasting  rest ! 
Where  sin  and  sorrow  never  rome 

To  rankle  in  hia  breast  t 
But  as  eternal  ages  roll. 
Fresh  raptures  wind  around  his  soul  t 

Heaven  is  the  sure  reward, 

Which  Jeaus  died  to  gain. 
And  Satan,  though  he  struggle  hard 

To  rob  thee— tries  in  vain. 
Pear  not !  for  Ood  and  truth  combine 
To  guard  thy  lot*    Sueb  bliss  bo  mine ! 

Bbdjahih  Gouoh. 


HOPE-A  PARODY. 

What  Is  It  soothes  our  various  woes 
And  o*er  sorrows  wrinkled  brows, 
Joy's  celestial  halo  throws  : 

Tis  Hope,  gentle  Hope. 

What  Is  It  chases* demth*»  thick  gloom. 
And  on  the  cypress  of  the  tomb. 
Hangs  garlands  of  nnwitherliig  bloom  : 

*Tls  Hope— heaven-bom  Hope. 

The  Hope  of  earthly  promise  born. 
Falls  like  the  shaken  dews  of  morn. 
Fades  like  the  early  blossom  torn  : 

'False  Hope,  fatal  Hope. 

The  Hope  that  truths  divine  supply, 
Support  In  life,  and  when  we  die 
It  full  of  Immortality  s 

Sweet  Hope,  bletacd  Hope. 


THB  POET'S  SOUL. 

•'  -The  haven  for'a  toal. 

Where  the  storms  of  genius  roll ; 
It  often  lights  him  to  nit  doom, 
A  halo  round  an  early  tomb.** 

R.  MoMTOOMSaV. 

WMsau  destroying  tcmpeato  roar. 
Wild  etorms  rage,  and  cataracU  eoor ; 
Where  blue  lightnings  glare  and  flash. 
Mountains  tremble— thunders  crash, 
TbreaUnIng  death  from  pole  to  pole,      . 
Is  pictur'd  forth  the  Poet's  SouL 
Where  the  vernal  breath  of  May, 
Midst  bloom  of  flow'rs  red.ilent  play— 
Where  the  silvery  spring- brook  flows. 
Soothing  nature  to  repose ; 
Where  life's  sparkling  Jov-streams  roll. 
Is  pictur'd  forth  the  Poet's  Soul. 
Where  rage  flashes  in  the  eye. 
Where  the  soul  lives  in  a  sigh. 
Where  revenge  or  hatred  glowiw 
Breathing  death  on  friends  and  fret ; 
Where  k>ve  and  pity  bear  control. 
Is  pictur'd  forth  the  Poet's  Soul. 
Calm  and  tempest,  love  and  Ire, 
Cooling  streams,  denroytng  fire  ; 
Beauty's  charms  and  symmetry, 
Loatbftume.  loath'd  deformity  j 
Order's  wreath,  and  ruin's  scroll. 
Picture  forth  the  Poet's  Soul. 
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Thlfifs  in  hMTcn,  And  Ihinff  In  bell— 
What  earth  eonUlnt,  in  oecM  dwell ; 
Thinn  ttnbeard,  oofetl*  onMen, 
Wliich  «re  not  now,  nor  e'er  have  been : 
Nature*s  birth.  «nil  nntore's  goal, 
Pietore  fortb  the  Poet*«  8oal. 
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Review.— 2^  Book  of  the  Priathoody 
an  Argument^  in  Ihree  Parts,  By 
Tkomat  Stratten  Sunderland.  Bvo. 
pp.328.   Holdtworth,   London,  1830. 

The  design  of  this  book  is  to  prove  that 
the  Christian  ministrjr  is  not  a  priesthood, 
and  that  the  assumption  of  this  latter  cha- 
racter  is  an  imposition  upon  those  com- 
munities that  have  been  taught  to  support 
it,  and  to  incorporate  this  branch  of  the 
Levitical  institution  with  the  Christian 
system,  llie  three  parts  of  Mr.  Sunder- 
land's aigument  are  steted  as  follows — 

"  The  Christian  ministry  not  a  priesthood : 
Christ  the  only,  bat  all.snfflelent  Priest  of  the 
Christian  church :  the  Leritieal  terms  employed 
in  the  New  Testament,  which  do  not  apply  ex* 
clasively  to  Christ,  belong  eqaally  to  all  trae 
Christians.** 

The  first  section  in  the  first  part,  bears 
with  peculiar  force  upon  the  manufactured 
doctors  of  the  Romisk  church,  who  endea- 
vour to  sustain  a  title  for  which  in  scripture 
they  have  no  authority.  We  must  not, 
however,  imagine  that  this  is  the  only  pro- 
fessing Christian  establishment  to  which 
his  argument  will  apply.  Priest  and 
priesthood,  under  the  Christian  dispensa- 
tion, wherever  the  terms  occur,  fidl  under 
his  attack,  and  those  by  whom  they  have 
been  introduced  receive  from  his  pen,  a 
degree  of  castigation  to  which  he  thinks 
the  advocates  of  intruders  at  all  times  en- 
titled. In  his  concluding  paragraph  he 
thus  argues. 

<•  As  Christianity  is  the  last  dispensation,  and 
the  best,  so  it  is  the  most  comprehensive  In  Its 
character,  and  permanent  In  ito  duration.  It  is 
designed  and  adapted,  and  was  prophetically  pro- 
mised, and  has  been  anthoritatWely  institnted,  for 
the  whole  race  of  mankind,  and  the  whole  duration 
of  the  world  In  which  they  dwell.  Now.  under 
•uch  a  dispensation,  Intended  for  the  world,  In- 
Tolvlng  the  destinies  of  the  unnumbered  millions 
of  its  coming  generations,  embodying  for  their 
enjoyment  the  dearest  light  which  Ood  ever  ln> 
tends  to  vouchsafe  to  men  upon  earth.— If,  under 
such  a  dispensation,  salvation  were  to  be  obtained 
through  the  medium  of  the  oAeial  rites  of  an 
earthly  prle sthootl,  might  not  we  expect  that  the 
authority  and  ritual,  of  that  priesthood,  would,  at 
least,  be  eqaally  clear  with  the  authority  and  ritual 
of  the  Jewish  priesthood  ?  Would  not  the  im- 
mensely expanding,  the  Inflnitely  multiplying  in- 
terests  involved  in  the  one  case,  warrant  us  to 
expect,  ir  it  were  possible,  prescriptions  even  more 
explicit,  sanctions  even  more  IncontroTertible, 
than  the  other?  Bat  what  are  the  facts  of  the 
respective  cases?  Whv,when  we  open  the  Old 
Testament— the  priesthood,  under  Its  proper 
detignation,  and  in  some  or  other  of  its  branches 
or  engagements,  lives  and  moves  before  us  in 
almost  every  page;  while  one  entire  book,  and  a 


considerable  portion  of  oihcrs,  are  oooapied  by 
the  arrangement  of  its  serriees.  If, however,  we 
open  the  New  TMtament,  and  search  throagh  ft 
from  beginning  to  end,  we  shall  And  reapeeting  the 
institution  of  an  earthly  priesthood  for  the  Christ- 
ian ehnrch-«o<  •  word;  the  title  of  priect  applied 
to  d^ignate  any  minister  of  the  ChriMian  religlDa 
— not  once ;  reference  to  prieatly  rites  as  dis- 
charged  by  one  man  for  others — noi  one.  Thnt 
the  writers  of  the  New  Testament  employ  no 
Levltlcal  terms  In  their  numerous  references  .to 
the  olBee  and  work  of  the  Christian  ministry, 
will  appear  the  more  remarkable,  when  It  is  re- 
membered, that  they  had  themselves  been  edu- 
cated in  the  bosom  of  the  Jewish  dmrch.  that 
their  earliest  associations  were  comected  with 
the  work  of  its  priesthood— and  that,  on  almeeC 
every  other  subject,  l>vitical  analogies  evidently 
presented  themselves  with  spontaneous  exube- 
rance to  their  minds,  and  are  most  freely  a»d 
beaotifally  recorded  by  their  pens.  It  was  only 
when  writing  upon  that  subject,  in  fllnstratioa  of 
which,  if  mooem  ideas  be  correct,  these  analogies 
mirht  have  been  employed  with  most  propriety 
and  elfect,  that  they  carefully  abstain  from  their 
use  ^-or  rather,  the  current  of  their  thonghto  in 
reference  to  the  Christian  ministry  flowed  in  chan- 
nels so  dilferent  from  those  which  have  been  sub- 
sequently opened,  that  they  never  occurred  la  this 
connexion  to  their  minds.**— p.  17  to  18. 

Among  the  various  readers  into  whose 
hands  this  volume  may  fall,  few  will  sus- 
pect the  author  of  being  partial  to  cfaoreb 
establishments.  Their  alliance  with  the 
state  he  views  as  hostile  to  their  prosperity ; 
wealth,  and  secular  power,  paralyzing  all 
the  eneigies  of  their  memben,  and  render- 
ing them  little  better  than  a  splendid  but 
lifeless  mass. 

*' Those,**  he  argnes,  **  would  prove  themseivi 
the  best  friends  of  the  episcopal  church,  who 
would  endeavour  to  extricate  her  from  that 
alliance,  and  withdraw  her  from  those  endow- 
ments, which  secularise  her  spirit,  fetter  her 
liberty,  and  weaken  her  moral  slrenctb.  Episco- 
pacy maintains  itself  in  Scotland  amid  the  Indig- 
nant recollections  and  inveterate  prejadieesof  the 
people,  and  under  the  discountenance  of  the  autho- 
rities in  the  state.  In  republican  Amcriea,  an 
ungenlal  climate,  where,  like  every  other  religious 
system.  It  is  unfettered  and  nncontaminated  In 
political  InUrferenee,  it  la  said  to  flourish  and 
Increase.  It  Is  only  In  England,  lU  native  soil 
and  friendly  atmosphere,  where  wealth,  leamiag, 
antiquity,  the  deeplyrooted  prejndioco  of  here- 
ditary rank  and  royalty,  are  on  its  side,  wbera^it 
lifts  its  mitred  heads  in  courts  and  parliaments, 
Uiat  It  withers  and  decays."— p.  301 

Tbe  author  does  not  attempt  to  deny 
the  provision  made  an  the  New  Testament 
for  tne  appointm^t  of  a  Christian  ministoy, 
nor  to  doubt  the  legitimacy  of  such  as  give 
evidence  of  their  credentials.  But  this 
establishment,  he  contends,  bean  no  re- 
semblance to  the  priestly  office,  and  gives 
no  sanction  to  the  adoption  of  the  name. 
The  characters  and  offices  he  aiigues  are 
essentially  difierent,  being  founded  on  other 
principles,  and  belonging  to  quite  another 
dispensation. 

On  all  these  topics,  bodi  negatively  and 
positively,  he  has  made  out  a  strong  case, 
having  fortified  his  propositions  wiUi  nu- 
merous arguments  and  authorities,  derived 
from  different  sources.      His  language  is 
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penpknoiiSy  and  ho  spirit  of  acrimony  has 
peen  indulged.  On  tne  ultimate  conclu* 
son  of  his  aggregate  reasoning,  various 
opinioos  will  be  entertained.  Some  will 
appkuad  what  others  vrill  condemn,  and 
easily  discover  acuteness  and  vigour,  where 
readers  of  opposite  views  will  perceive 
nothing  but  dulness  and  a  deficiency  of 
talent. 

Without  espousing  the  cause  of  either 
party,  we  think  the  book  to  be  well  written, 
and  worthy  the  attention  of  all  Christian 
communities.  It  places  the  important 
subject  of  Christian  priesthood  in  such  a 
commanding  light,  that,  while  multitudes 
will  rally  round  the  author's  standard, 
those  who  dissent  from  his  principles  will 
hardly  presume  to  treat  his  reasonings  with 
contempt. 


Review.  —  MUitary  RemmUcencesg  ex- 
traettdfrom  a  Journal  of  nearly  Forty 
Yean*  active  Service  in  the  East  Indies. 
By  Colonel  James  WeUh^  of  the  Ma- 
dras  Estabiiskment.  2  vols.  Qvo,  pp, 
368—347.  SmUh  and  Co.  Lonthn. 
1B30. 

From  time  immemorial  the  nations  of 
Europe  have  boasted  an  acquaintance  with 
India,  and  through  various  mediums  sus- 
tained an  intercourse  with  its  merchants 
and  its  shores.  The  knowledge,  however, 
thus  acquired  of  these  distant  regions,  was 
both  superticial  and  scanty,  and  many 
ages  ebpeed  before  the  horizon  became  so 
eiteoded  as  to  lay  any  portion  of  the  inte^ 
nor  open  to  our  view. 

It  was  not  until  Vasco  de  Gama  braved 
the  stormy  spirit  of  the  Cape,  that  the 
eastern  ocean  was  rendered  accessible  to 
the  navigators  of  the  west ;  but  the  mari- 
time communication  having  been  once  dis- 
covered)  their  ships  soon  foimd  a  passage 
to  the  Oriental  harbours. 

Periods  of  a  more  recent  date  having 
given  to  Great  Britain  extensive  possessions 
m  India,  missionaries,  merchants,  travel- 
lers, and  military  adventurers,  have  re- 
paired thither  in  vast  numben,  from  whom, 
m  their  varied  departments,  information 
has  been  transmitted  of  so  much  impor- 
tance, as  to  place  these  territories  among 
the  most  interesting  sections  of  the  globe. 

On  several  occasions,  we  have  of  late 
years  been  favoured  with  journals,  research- 
es, historical  notices,  and  pictures  of  India, 
each  possessing  merit  in  its  immediate 
sphere  of  operation,  and  all  deriving  their 
value  from  these  sources  of  intelligence,  the 
fountains  of  which  appear  to  be  almost 
ioexhanstible. 
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Scarcely  one,  however,  that  has  fallen 
under  our  observation  is,  on  the  whole, 
more  interesting  than  the  work  before  us. 
It  contains  the  recollections  of  an  intelli- 
gent British  officer,  who  has  been  engaged  in 
active  service  neariy  forty  years  in  these  sultiy 
climes,  and  imbodies  events,  appearances, 
and  occurrences,  as  they  arose  to  his  no^ 
tice,  in  his  marches,  travels,  and  engage- 
ments, during  the  momentous  periods  to 
which  they  rc^er. 

The  work,  as  may  naturally  be  supposed, 
is  of  a  mixed  character ;  but  the  variety, 
which  it  embraces  more  than  compensates 
for  any  want  of  consecutive  order  which 
may  be  discovered.  The  following  ex- 
tracts, which  will  convey  some  idea  of  its 
intrinsic  merits,  can  hardly  fail  to  prove 
highly  gratifying  to  numerous  readeis.  His 
first  impression  on  reaching  India,  he  thus 
describes : — 

**  To  attempt  a  deterlptlon  of  my  first  {mprea* 
tiont  on  entering  the  river  Hooghly.  in  171K),  after 
being  nearly  six  months  at  sea.  would  be  perfeefly 
futile  ;  since  all  tbat  one  lias  eter  heard,  or  read], 
or  conceived  of  India,  falls  infinitely  short  of  the 
reality  ;  and  so  lively,  so  novel,  so  animated,  and 
•o  interesting,  is  the  pictnre  which  presents  itself, 
that  the  effect  has  a  much  greater  resemblance  to 
enchantment,  than  to  fact.  The  stranger  sees  4 
fine  majestic  river,  navigable  for  some  hundred 
miles  inland,  covered  with  vessels  of  every  form 
and  stae,  and  belonging  to  people  of  every  na- 
tion ^— Its  banks  overspread  to  the  very  water*! 
edge,  with  every  tint  of  verdure  which  the  eye  has 
ever  beheld  ;— while  the  native  Bengalees  in  their 
country  boats,  crowding  round  the  ship  with  anl- 
male,  fowls,  and  fish,  as  novel  as  themselves,  an4 
talking  a  Jargon  perfectly  uniotelUgible  ;  with 
their  diminutive  limbs  and  shrlvelTed  counte- 
nanees,  present  to  the  astonished  European's  Ima^ 
gination  a  race  of  beings  seemingly  Intended  by 
nature  to  complete  the  link  between  man,  the 
Image  of  bis  Maker,  and  the  tribe  of  apes  and 
monkeys.  This  first  Impression  would.  Indeed, 
Induce  a  belief,  that  all  the  natives  of  India  ar* 
so  miserable  and  decrepit,  as  scarcely  to  deserve 
the  appellation  of  human  t)eln«  ;  but  on  arriving 
at  Calcutta  the  delusion  vanlsnes,  and  men  of  aU 
sises,  with  countenances  of  the  most  varied  hues 
and  expressions,  and  limbs  of  the  most  perfect 
symmetry  and  elegance,  are  to  be  met  with  In  far 
greater  numbers  than  the  former,  who  anpear 
limited  to  a  very  narrow  space :  whilst,  on  advan- 
cing still  farther  northward,  they  generally  Im* 
prove  still  more  In  stature,  as  well  as  intellect,      t 

'*  The  approch  to  Calcutta,  denominated  Oarde* 
Reach,  In  addition  to  its  native  beauties.  Is  for 
some  miles  enlivened  by  the  appearance  of  lovely 
gardens  and  country  seats:   the   largest  shfpl 

Eassing  within  cannon-shot  of  the  ramparts  of 
Oft  William  ;  an  Irregular  hexagon  of  conside- 
rable extant,  and  *  perhaps  the  oleanest  and  most 
beautiful  fortification  in  the  world.  A  fine  broad 
walk  by  the  riverside,  leads  to  the  town.wbleh, 
however,  opening  on  the  sight,  before  reaching  the 
foit.  dix'overs  a  picture  of  grandeur  not  easily 
described  ;  while  every  thing  the  stranger  raeeta 
with  on  landing,  differs  so  widely  from  all  that  he 
has  been  aecnstomed  to  In  Bnrope,  tbat  the  mind 
is  lost  in  surprise  \  a  surprise  not  a  little  inereav^ 
ed,  on  finding  that  here  no  Boropean  uses  his 
own  legs,  but  that  all  ranks  and  ages  must  bend 
to  the  custom  of  the  place,  and  be  earrled. 

"  I  pass  over  his  first  meetings  with  and  greetfe 
Ings  from  relations  and  friends,  as  also  the  sump> 
tuous  and  gratifying  meal  which  Is  set  befftra 
him  ;  and  if  be  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  av- 
rive  between  the  months  of  February  and  Novem- 
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Wn  eonvfy  hkn  »t  once  Into  hit  bcA-roon,  wbere  It 
It  ten  to  one  If  be  gM  a  vhik  of  sleep  for  MTeral 
konrs.  For  w*nt  of  air  lie  It  f.ireed  to  op#n  Mb 
■latqidto  enrtalnt,  and  then  eomes  on  the  painftti 
nality.  No  longer  enchanted,  he  novr  find*  biin- 
Mf,  while  panting  for  breath,  assailed  by  myriads 
of  mQsqnltos  ms  large  as  bMS,  whish,  while  tber 
4raw  blood  Id  every  direction,  regale  bis  ears  with 
»  delightful  concert.  He  struggles  till  exhausted 
■ature  can  bold  out  no  longer,  when  fklllng  Into  a 
troobled  sleep,  with  the  enemy  ranging  withont 
eontrol  over  every  part  of  his  face,  neck,  bands,  du:., 
they  leave  him  towards  morning,  a  mass  of  i>1m- 
pits  ;  hit  clothes  covered  with  blood,  and.  if  not 
extremely  fortunate,  his  eyes  dosed  up  into  the 
*argain.''-VoL  I.  p.  2-4. 

From  these  scenes  and  peculiarities,  over 
which  human  power  and  ingenuity  have 
only  a  very  limited  control,  Mr.  Welsh 
conducts  us  to  camp  and  fortresses,  to 
hostile  armies  and  battles,  and  exhibits 
many  melancholy  specimens  of  the  mise- 
ries of  war.  Speaking  of  Trichinopoly,  a 
place  famous  in  eastern  history,  he  ob- 
serves, as  follows,  on  its  means  of  defence : 

"  On  the  summit  of  the  rock  is  the  palace  of  the 
Kabob  of  the  Carnatle,  to  whom,  in  days  of  yore, 
the  whole  country  belonged,  and  In  ivhich  some  of 
toe  relations  always  resided.  The  ilitch  of  this 
place  contains  alligators ;  and  they  are  to  he  met 
With  not  only  in  the  adjacent  river,  but  In  every 
taak  in  the  neighbourhood.  1  must  add.  that  I 
sever  met  with  these  amphibious  monvters  In  the 
ditch  of  any  other  place  of  consequence  in  the 
eountry."— Vol.  I.  p.  18. 

On  one  occasion  during  the  Poligar 
war,  the  English  were  placed  in  extreme 
Jeopardy,  but  providentially  preserved  from 
the  impending  danger,  without  knowing  at 
that  time  the  peril  of  their  situation.  The 
following  statement  by  Mr.  Wel^  shows  on 
what  precarious  incidents  the  destinies  of 
nations,  and  the  fates  of  armies,  depend  r — 

*On  the  9d  of  February,  1801,  while  onr  foree 
was  cantoned  at  Sbangarnacoile,  aboot  thirty 
miles  to  the  eastward,  and  the  whole  of  the  re> 
■mining  community,  abont twenty  la«Iies  and  gen- 
tlemen, were  dininr  at  Major  Macaniey't  gai^en- 
iMcne  at  Pallameottab,  a  nnmber  of  Poligar  pri- 
•oners,  conftiied  in  the  fort,  made  their  escape  by 
•verpowering  their  own  guard,  and  the  one  at  the 
tot  gate,  whom  they  disarmed.  As  men  of  eonse- 
qaenee  and  state-prisoners,  they  had  been  hitherto 
Icept  In  irons,  and  very  strictly  guarded ;  but  the 
•mall'pox  having  recentlv  broken  oat  among 
them,  their  chains  had  lieen  removed  a  few  days 
kofore.  This  evening,  a  nnmber  of  their  adherents 
in  dlegnise,  and  with  concealed  weapons,  had  en* 
tered  the  fort,  and,  at  a  preconrertrd  signal,  forced 
the  prlson-gate,  while  the  prisoners  attacked  the 
two  sentriee  in  front.  A  few  of  the  gnard  were 
wounded,  and  the  whole  Instantly  disarmed  :  when 
the  prieonersi  seising  the  muskets  oftheir  ti-dewnt 
(famere,  headed  their  adherents,  and,  rnshiiig  on 
the  gate*gnard,  soeceeded  in  overpowering  them  ; 
when  passing  throng h  the  gates  they  made  such 
Mod  use  of  ttreir  heels,  that  before  morning  they 
Bad  arrived  at  Panjallnmeoorchy,  a  distance  of 
thirty  ndles;  havtng  surprised  and  disarmed  nearly 
one  hundred  men  at  different  atages  on  the  roatC 
•■d  in  one  place  an  entire  company  uililer  a  native 
ottoer.  In  their  haste  to  secnre  a  safe  retreat, 
they  liowever  let  slip  the  falrast  ooportunitv  they 
ever  could  have  enjoyed  of  crippling  onr  force-; 
/or  the  party,  assembled  at  our  commandant's,  in- 
olttded  the  civilians  of  the  station,  all  the  statf- 


9,  and    several   others   of  the  fot-ce;  the 

house  was  protected  by  a  Noifoe's  guard  only, 


aad  not  above  a  mite  out  of  Uielr  route  :  and  thrno 
we  must  ali  have  perished  unprepared  and  unre*' 
•ftfting,  sine^  they  were  several  hundreds  strong, 
even  before  they  left  tlie  place.  Unaware  «f  tba 
extent  of  the  mischief  small  parties  were  »«>nt 
out,  as  soon  as  tliey  could  be  collected,  to  orrrtkke 
the  fogltleoa  ;  aad  hichy  U  waa  for  then.  AfaAl  tbep 
returned  unsuccessful.  Indeed,  all  tlic  seapny^ 
then  in  Pailamcottah,  wontd  have  heen  inadequate 
for  that  purpose. '*-^Vo1. 1,  p.  61 

Although  custom  has  taught  us  to  apply 
the  epithets  savage  and  barbarian,  to  neaily 
all  the  nations  of  the  East,  the  foUowu^ 
facts,  will  convince  us,  that  to  ajcts  of 
humanity,  forbearance,  and  generosity,  we 
have  no  right  to  lay  an  exclusive  claim. 

■*  Having  no  opponeota  out  of  our  eamp,  tbe 
enemy  made  guod  use  of  their  time,  and  seised  on 
Tutuceoyo.  where  a  yung  subaltern  commanded 
with  «  companv  of  sepoys.  Unfortnoalrly.  be 
was  unacquainted  with  any  native  langwage  {  aiKi« 
while  he  was  defending  the  fort  on  one  sid^ ,  the 
native  oAcer  under  him  capitulated,  and  admitted 
the  enemy  on  the  other.  I  n  proof,  however,  of  tbe 
noble  spirit  of  these  untutored  savage*,  they 
treated  tbe  officer  with  the  utmnet  kindness;  and. 
without  eJKnctlng  any  promUe  f^om  him,  permitted 
his  embarkation  in  a  ftvhfiig  bnat  for  an  Bngii^h 
settlement.  The  sepuys  tbey  merely  dicanned. 
and  set  at  liberty ;  and  searching  the  town  for 
ammunition,  &o.  euiie  arpon  h  Mr.  Rstggfitt.  .tn 
Biurllsbman,  wiio  was  masternitfeiidanC.  and  «ar- 
rled  him  off  prisoner.  His  wife  immediatek  fol. 
lowed  them  nnmofested  Into  tbe  fort,  where  tbe 
Cai,  as  he  was  always  called,  bad  takesi  ap  his 
bead-quarters;  and,  petitioning  for  ber  husband's 
life,  he  was  instantty  set  at  liberty,  aad  bio  pro* 
perty  restored.  The  0otch  they  considered  as 
tientral,  and  not -a  man  of  them  waa  ever  molested 
la  any  way. 

"  This  was  the  infamous  Catabomnia  Nalg,  who 
bad  latelv  been  confined  in  irons,  and  treated  virh 
every  indignity;  npon  whose  bead  a  price  was 
sett  (^imI  who  was  on  no  cooditfon  to  receive  asry 
quarter,  if  found  In  arms."— Vol.  i.  p.  57. 

llie  following,  is  a  melancholy  picture, 
p«ifited  in  a  fibw  words. 

•  *'  Michael  Egan,  one  of  tbe  fint  to  rearh  the  t»p 
of  tbe  breach  tbe  trat  day.  Mi  pierced  tbroagh 
the  body,  and  we  a.11  thought  him  dead.  When  the 
retreat  wafc  eonnded,  and  a  rush»  not  tbe  most 
eredftable,  was  made  in  the  oppoofte  direction,  I 
waa  employed  in  supporting,  or  rather  carrying  of, 
a  wounded  grenadier  of  tlie  74th.  On  looking 
behind  me,  t  saw  poor  Egan  rise  from  the  ground, 
and  run  a  few  yards,  pursued  by  pikeoien.  The 
first  impulse  might  have  left  me  by  his  side,  bat 
ere  I  could  reach  the  spot,  he  was  piked  thi  oujtb 
and  through,  and  fell,  to  rise  no  more  in  this 
world.  His  mangled  body  was  wept  over  veil 
morning,  not  only  by  bis  brother-oflkers,  hot  by 
every  native  officer  and  sepoy  of  tbe  eorps.**^ 
Vol.  I.  p.  78, 

Of  native  heroism,  the  foHowing  is  a 
remarkable  instance. 

"  Mortally  wounded,  he  (an  fiteaponr  chief)  de- 
aired  that  his  body  might  immediately  be  carried 
to  Major  Maeanlay,  who  was  at  tbe  Uiae  surround- 
ed by  his  English  officers.  The  old  man,  who  was 
placed  upright  in  »  ehalr,  then  ^aid.  with  a  Hrm 
voice,  '  I  have  come  to  show  the  Englioh  bow  a 
Poligar  can  die.*  He  twisted  his  wblftkrrs  with 
both  hands,  as  he  spoke,  and  In  that  attitude  ex- 
plred,"— Vol.  I.  p.  7». 

Hiat  the  distance  between  the  throne 
and  the  gallows  is  exceedingly  short,  is 
fully  evinced  in  the  following  paragraph. 
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rrifa  of  iMAextontlvf  »n4  fertile  eoontry,  and  hi* 
fenrrml  rMlaencc  wa>  at  Shurple.  Thoairh  of  a 
dark  eoa^xlon,  ha  waa  a  portly,  bandsoaw,  aii4 
afable  man,  of  tbe  kindest  mannarst  and  most 
eaay  accets  •  and,  tbouf  li  riiiing  orer  a  people  to 
whom  hl>  nod  was  law,  he  liTed  In  an  open  palace, 
withoat  a  single  guard.  Indeed,  wlien  I  Tisited 
him  In  Pebrnary.  17H,  every  man,  wlio  chose  to 
come  in.  had  free  increts  and  egress,  wblle  every 
voice  called  down  the  blessing  uf  the  Almighty 
apon  tbe  father  of  bis  people.  From  a  merely 
casual  vUil,  whf  n  passing  through  his  country,  be 
brrame  my  ftiend,  end,  diiHng  my  eontiniinnce  at 
H adaiA,  never  failed  to  send  me  presents  of  line 
rice  and  fruits  ;  paiticularly  a  large  rough- skinned 
orange,  remarkably  sweet,  whicn  1  have  nerer 
met  with,  in  such  perfection,  in  any  other  part  of 
Isdia.  Yet  this  very  man,  I  wm  alterwards 
destined,  by  the  fortune  of  war,  to  chase  like  a 
wild  l>eaiit,  to  see  badiv  wnnnded.  and  captured 
bv  aeaaon  peonet  thenlingerina  with  a  fractured 
tliif  b  in  prison  i  and,  lastly,  to  behold  him,  with  bis 
gallant  br(4ber,  and  no  less  gallant  son,  surround- 
ed by  their  prinelpal  adherents,  hanging  in  ebains 
opon  a  wwmam  gibbei."— Vol.  i.  p,  130. 

The  high  ophiion  the  natives  entertain  of 
English  valour  and  ingenuity,  may  be  in- 
ferred from  the  following  incidents. 

•*  Gokliah,  a  Mahrattah  chief  residing  in  our 
camp  with  a  body  of  horse,  wrf>te  thus  to  his 
frieiide  at  Peonab— '  Tliese  Bngltsb  are  a  strange 
jMplr*  and  their  general  is  a  wonderful  man. 
Thry  came  here  in  the  morning,  looked  at  tbe 
Pettah  wall,  walked  over  it,  killed  all  tbe  garrison, 
•ad  retaravd  houie  to  breakfast;  what  can  with* 
•taad  tliem  V  A  Bengalee,  upon  being  questioned 
respecting  an  Bngllsh  gentleman,  wlio  had  recently 
erected  a  windmill,  czclaimed—'  What  kind  of 
laaa  this  Knglbhman?  Cateh  borse,  and  make 
work !  CatehHinllock.  and  make  work !  and  catch 
wind,  and  make  work  I'  **— Vol.  1.  p.  164-8. 

If  war  can  boast  no  other  advantagOi  it 
certainly  provides  food  for  birds  of  prey, 
whicby  following  the  hostile  armies,  gorge 
themselves  on  tbe  oarcaasei  of  the  slain. 

"  The  battle  of  Ateaye  had  eelieeted  all  tbe 
birds  of  prev  in  the  country,  a  few  foUowing  the 
army,  and  the  rest  taking  possession  of  the  in* 
beritance  left  them  by  their  kindest  benefactor, 
maa,oa  tlie  field  of  battle.  I  killed  one  on  tbe  mareb, 
aa  Adjotant,  wbichlseemed  by  its  attention  in  fair 
lowing  as,  to  be  anticipating  a!feaet  on  tbe  road. 
From  the  tips  of  itsVinga  this  bird  meafiured  ten 
feet  across,  and  was  exactly  similar  to  those  so 
cherished  at  Calcutta  and  Fort  William  as  public 
scavrDgero/'^Vol.  i.  p.  183. 

Tbe  difficulties  attendant  on  travelling  in 
some  parts  of  India*  may  be  inferred  from 
tbe  following  circumstance. 

«  At  daylight  we  again  proeeeded  throagh  teak 
and  banian  forests,   '      ^  ' 
valHes   covered 

Being  anxious  to  take  some  bearings  from  a  rising 
nottwl  in  our  iielgbbeurbped«  I  endeavoared  to 
force  my  way  through  tbe  grau  and  reeds,  bqt 
could  not  efTect  it,  and  was  very  glad  to  find  my 
aead  back  a«ala.  To  aseertain  the  height  of  the 
grass.  I  held  up  my  gun  at  arm's  lengtb,  and  eonid 
then  perceive  it  some  feet  above  the  muisle.  Tbe 
Ceak-tre««  were  also  extremely  large,  and  fit  for 
tbe  fineat  timber  :  and,  on  tbe  whole,  we  were  so 
incommoded  by  wood  the  whole  way.  that  1  could 
not  help  drawing  a  comparison  between  these 
wilds  aad  the  eoontry  round  Poonab«  where  1  used 
to  pay  one  rnpef  for  a  mere  handful  of  straiy  for 
my  camels,  and  good  firewood  was  worth  nearly 
its  Feiflit  4a  8llv»r.''-VoL  i.  p.  CSS.      .  ' 


n  we  mg«in  proeoeuoa  iiiroagn  leaa 
oreets,  up  and  down  hills,  tbrongb 
»d  wKb  high  rrass  and  tall  reeds. 
I  to  take  some  bearings  from  a  rising 


Of  the  tigers  in  India,  many  aocountt 
h^ve  been  published,  and  all  concur  in 
representing  these  heaM»  of  prey  as  th« 
most  dangerous  and  formidable  that  infest 
the  forests  and  jungles  of  the  East  One 
of  this  feline  race  Mr.  Welsh  thus  de- 
scribes. 

'*  The  inliahitants  of  the  village  informing  as 
that  there  %vas  a  very  large  roval  tiger  in  a  neigh* 
bouring  jungle,  that  he  had  alone  killed  ten  men, 
many  bullocks,  &c.  and  that  his  relations  were 
also  extremely  troublesome,  I  determined  to  form 
a  party  ol  vulunteer  sportsmen,  and  attack  him  or 
them  next  morning.  We  accordingly  actuallv 
readied  his  den  hy  sunrise,  and  by  great  good 
luck  found  it  empty,  with  the  exception  of  some 
well. picked  booee.  A  panther  which  we  roused^ 
escaped  by  passing  right  between  two  partiee* 
headed  hy  Captain  Pepper  and  myself,  so  that 
neitiier  could  fire  at  him,  and  we  returned  hooia 
unsnccessfu'.  Not  so,  however,  a  party  of 
peons,  wlio  had  sunk  a  pit  for  the  monster,  and 
piquetted  a  sheep  at  the  foot  of  a  sharp  iron  wedga 
flxeil  in  the  centre,  on  which,  in  pouncing  on  hie 
prey,  he  transfixed  himself,  and  they  came  and  shot 
him  in  that  defenceless  position,  bringing  him 
home  in  triumph,  carried  on  bamboos,  with  tonu 
tonts  and  eoliery  horns,  attended  by  all  tbe  inha« 
bitiinte.  A  glimpse  of  liim  was  suAcient  to  satisfy 
me  that  it  was  Just  as  well  we  did  not  fall  In  with 
this  sovereign  of  the  eastern  woods,  in  his  rode 
state,  as  his  dimensions,  then  carefully  taken,  will 
prove  to  my  readers.  The  circumference  of  hie 
bead,  under  the  jowl,  was  two  feet  nine  inchee  ; 
the  length  of  his  bodVi  from  liead  to  tail,  six  feet 
four  Inches  i  his  height,  to  the  top  of  the  for» 
shoulder,  four  feet ;  the  ciroumferenoe  of  his  body, 
four  feet :  and  though  I  have  seen  much  larger 
tigers,  I  never  saw  one  so  elomsily  made  i  his  paw« 
on  tiie  stretch,  actually  ooveriog  a  Uble-plate."-* 
Vol.i.p.»l. 

Fatal  effects  of  poisonous  vegetation, 

"  On  the  margin  of  the  lake,  between  us  and  the 
water,  grew  some  most  luxuriant  and  tempting- 
looking  grass.  In  which  many  of  tbe  natives  allow- 
ed their  cattle  to  grase;  and  our  horse-keeper* 
also  permitted  the  grass-cutters  to  give  It  to  the 
horses,  instead  of  going  to  a  distance,  and  cutting 
the  roots  of  the  delicate  pasture  on  which  they  are 
generally  fed.  The  consequence  of  which  was, 
that,  in  one  night  every  horse  in  our  camp  wae 
taken  ill,  and,  out  of  twenty  with  the  corpe,  about 
sixteen  died ;  and  tbe  head  man  of  the  village, 
instead  of  warning  us  beforehand,  very  coolly  told 
me,  that  one  of  our  regiments  of  cavalry,  going 
the  same  route,  had  lost  ten  times  as  manv,  for  tbe 
grass  was  all  poisonous  near  tbe  tank.  One  word 
would  have  saved  all.  hut  he  had  not  the  sense  or 
the  humanity  to  utter  it.  I  wrote  a  complaint  to 
the  resident  at  Mysore,  and  was  informed,  that  he 
was  diHgraced  for  this  misconduct ;  but  the  paet 
was  without  remedy.**— Vol.  1.  p.  fSS. 

As  a  stupendous  work  of  art,  the  colossal 
statue,  described  in  the  annexed  paragraph, 
merits  particular  notice : — 

"  Estimated  as  a  military  post  only,  Kungydeo 
must  ever  rank  high,  from  Its  being  almost  Inae- 
fMsible:  tboufh  ail  woader  at  the  oreoedinf 
sight  was  speedily  lost  in  our  surprise,  when,  after 
ascending  several  neat  sUir.cases,  we  suddenly 
eame  upon  a  large  stone  bnildJnf ,  above  wbiek  «• 
then  first  discovered  a  finely  formed  image,  carved 
out  of  one  solid  stone,  about  seventy  feet  biffh.  and 
representing  a  young  man  with  wreaths  of  laurel 
winding  from  hie  ankles  to  his  shoulders,  every 
leaf  of  which  was  so  exquisitely  laboured  as  to 
bear  tbe  closest  examination.  We  were  able  te 
eontraet  tbe  sise  of  this  extraordinary  eolosena 
with  men,  monkeys,  iind  vultures,  two  of  the  latter 
being  perched  upon  its  head,  and  tbe  upper  part 
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bdDff  Mren  Umct  tht  bright  of  a  mSddle-tlwd 
man.  who  stood  on  th«  top  of  the  buUdinff,  with 
tht  legs  and  tbight  of  the  ttatue  below.  That  It 
was  cat  oat  of  the  lolld  rock  cannot  admit  of  a 
doubt :  for  iio  power  on  earth  eoald  have  moved 
•o  mastWe  a  column  to  place  it  there  on  the  top 
of  a  steep  and  slippery  mountain,  so  steep.  Indeed, 
that  we  could  not  even  see  this  statue  till  we  had 
ascended  close  to  it.  The  legs  and  thighs  are  cut 
out  in  proportion  to  the  rest,  but  are  attached  to  a 
large  fragment  of  the  rock  behind  them,  artfnjiy 
eovered  bv  the  building,  of  which  it  forms  tlie  back 
wall.  I  never  in  my  Ufe  beheld  so  great  a  curio- 
sity, every  feature  being  most  admirablv  finished. 
From  the  nose  inclining  to  aquiline,  ana  the  upper 
Up  being  very  prominent  and  pouting,  the  profile 
sliows  It  to  the  greatest  advantage  (  and  every 
part,  from  top  to  toe.  Is  smooth  and  h1g!ily-polish> 
ed.  1  eoald  hardly  conceive  how  the  band  of  man, 
and  that  particularly  of  a  race  by  no  means  either 
Intelligent  or  educated,  conld  have  accomplished 
sneh  a  work  of  labour,  and  that,  too,  on  the  sum. 
mit  of  a  sterile  rock.  No  person  on  the  spot 
seemed  either  to  know  or  care  when,  or  how,  or 
by  whom  it  was  made ;  and,  though  I  have  given 
it  the  usual  appellation,  the  Brahmins  call  it 
Gometraus  and  Gometh^s  ;  and  at  a  distance  it 
appeared  to  be  a  stone  pillar."— Vol.  I.  p.  8M. 

The  jungles  in  India  are  scarcely  more 
dangerous  to  travellersy  than  are  the  rivers 
to  those  who  attempt  to  ford  them.  The 
former  are  infested  with  tigers ;  and  in  the 
latter,  alligators  lurk  unseen,  as  may  be 
gathered  from  the  following  incident :— ^ 

*■  At  a  short  distance  from  the  village,  we  had 
erossed  a  small  nullah,  In  some  parts  dry,  where 
our  horse-keepers  returned  to  water  the  horses, 
when  one  of  them,  belonging  to  a  native  offloer, 
was  suddenly  seised  under  water,  and  began  to 
disappear.  Some  of  the  sepoys,  who  were  wash- 
ing their  clothes  there,  having  rashed  in  and 
pulled  the  animal  oat,  to  their  utter  astonishment; 
they  discovered  that  their  opponent  was  a  large 
alligator,  when  they  set  up  a  shout,  as  much  of 
amaaeroeut  as  of  terror,  and  the  monster  quitted 
bis  hold,  and  disappeared.  It  may  naturally  be 
supposed,  to  whatever  part  he  bad  retreated,  be 
was  then  left  in  the  sole  and  undisputed  possession 
of  the  spot :  but  the  sepoys  coming  to  my  tent, 
and  informing  us  of  the  occurrence.  Captain  Pep- 
per and  myself  sallied  forth  in  spite  or  the  heat, 
and  were  equally  amased,  when  we  found  that  It 
was  at  the  part  where  all  the  corps  had  crossed 
over  in  the  morning ;  the  water  being  .about  two 
feet  deepj  but  gradually  increasing  down  to  the 
right,  where  the  breadth  was  much  less.  We 
watched  our  wary  opponent  for  some  minutes, 
when,  shewing  his  horrid  mouth  above  water,  I  put 
a  ball  through  his  head  ;  the  distance  being  so  in- 
considerable, that  It  would  have  been  more  asto- 
nishing to  miss  than  to  hit  such  an  object.  We 
afterwards  saw  two  or  three  others,  but,  warned 
by  the  sound  of  my  gon,  they  were  too  cunning  to 
be  caught  on  the  surface.  I  eoald  not  help  re- 
Earning  grateful  thanks  to  the  Almighty,  for  this 
providential  escape  of  the  corps,  when  perfectly 
unaware  of  the  smallest  danger.'*— Vol.  I.  p.  S72. 

^  Having  extended  our  extracts  and  obser^ 
vations  to  a  much  greater  length  than  was 
originally  intended,  we  must  for  the  present 
take  our  leave  of  this  interesting  work. 
Several  other  oassages  had  been  marked 
for  selection,  but  beyond  those  already 
given,  our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  pass. 
Hitherto  we  have  confinea  our  remaiks  and 
quotations  to  the  first  volume,  and  the 
s{>ecimens  transfierred  to  our  pages,  cannot 
iail  to  commcmlcate  to  the  reader  a  just 


and  &voQfable  idea  of  its  chancter.    THe 

valuable  contents  of  the  second  volume  we 
have  ireserved  for  our  ensuing  number. 


Re v  I E w. — DuUi^ues  on  Popery.  JB^  Ja^ 
cob  Stanley.  12mo.  pp.276,  Meton, 
London,    1830. 

The  topics  discussed  in  these  dialogues  axe 
"  Purgatory  and  Lidulgences — Trantub- 
stantiation — Angel,  Saint,  and  Image  wor- 
ship— Confession    and    Absolution — ^Anti. 

Infallibility^and  rule  of  Faith.''  The 
names  of  the  disputants  are  of  coarse  ficti- 
tious, but  as  the  scene  is  laid  in  Ireland, 
'*  the  strong  hold  of  popery,''  we  have 
Paul  and  Murphy,  John  and  F^trid^,  Peler 
and  O'Brien,  with  others  belonging  to  the 
same  nomenclature. 

It  scarcely  need  be  said,  that  in  these 
dialogues  one  of  the  contending  parties 
defends  nopeiy  from  the  attacl^  of  the 
other,  and,  as  a  natural  consequence,  that 
both  ''summon  all  their  reason  Co  the 
field,"  and  imbody,  in  their  respective 
speeches,  all  that  is  deemed  needful  to 
subserve  the  cause  espoused.    . 

It  cannot  be  denied,  that  the  dialogue 
form  of  disputation  is  always  favourable  to 
the  sentiments  of  an  author,  as  it  furnisbes 
him  with  an  opportunity  of  introducing  or 
suppressing,  of  strengthening  or  weakenrog, 
and  of  diversifying  with  light  or  sliade, 
whatever  may  be  most  convenient  for  his 
purpose.  It  does  not  however,  follow,  that 
of  this  favourable  position,  the  writers  of 
dialogues  always  take  an  advantage.  Un- 
fairness, before  the  tnbunal  of  the  public, 
soon  detected  and  exposed,  would  furnish 
the  artful  sophist  with  less  reason  for  tri- 
umph tlian  for  repentance. 

Of  the  preceding  charges  Mr.  Stanley 
need  not  be  under  any  apprehension,  unless 
it  be  from  those  who,  unable  to  meet  his 
ar^ments,  may  have  recourse  to  censure,  to 
shield  themselves  from  the  edge  of  his 
sword.  With  the  fumlatnental  principles 
of  pop^,  the  sophistry  and  Jesuitical  ails 
with  which  it  has  been  and  still  is  defended, 
and  with  the  authority  on  whidi  its  arrogant 
pretensions  rest,  he  appears  to  have  n»de 
(limself  intimately  acquainted.  Its  vul- 
nerable parts  rarely  escape  his  scrutiny,  and 
those  to  whose  lot  the  defence  majr  fell, 
cannot  but  tremble  for  the  fate  of  a  citadel, 
exposed  to  the  formidable  battering.rams 
of  such  an  invading  foe. 

Popery,  in  its  modem  dress,  beais  but 
little  resemblance  to  its  real  charader. 
Hie  complexion  of  the  times  has  employed 
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ji^iiilj  to  hide  its  doven  loot;  and  be- 
o^ktb  a  specious  gannent  of  dazzling  libe- 
lali^y  its  actual  deformity  lies  concealed. 
From  these  alx)des  of  convenient  retiie- 
meoty  the  author  has  dragged  the  monster 
into  view ;  and  the  vizor  being  removed, 
and  light  thrown  on  parts  previously  enve- 
loped in  well-contrived  obscurity,  we  trem- 
ble at  its  hideous  aspect,  and,  half  petrified 
with  horror,  ask,  bow  an  object  so  detes- 
table could  ever  claim  kindied.with  Chris- 
tiani^,  much    less   asBume   her   spotless 


From  the  enactments  of  councils,  the 
authorities  of  bulls,  and  the  avowal  of  coo- 
vocatioDS,  admitted  by  all  the  advocates  of 
popery  to  be .  legitimate,  Mr.  Stanley  has 
addueed  a  frigbtlul  mass  of  evidence  to 
piDTe  that  popery  in  former  ages  was  essen- 
tially  intolerant ;  and  from  ttiese  decrees, 
reniaining  still  unrepealed,  he  has  fairly 
inferred,  that  popeiy  is  immutably  the 
same,  and  only  waits  a  favourable  oppor- 
tmity  to  project  its  fiuigs,  and  inflict  a 
moi^  wound  upon  the  whole  christian 
world. 

On  the  papal  side  of  the  question  dis- 
omed  in  these  dialogues,  the  substance  of 
efery  leading  argument  urged  by  the  infal- 
lible churob,  is  brought  fairly  before  the 
reader;  an  investigation  follows,  and  the 
object  is  dismissed  with  a  satis&ctoiy 
reply.  The  passages  of  acripture  which 
have  been  impressed  into  the  service  of 
Bomisb  delusion,  examined  with  becoming 
caadour,  and  found  to  refuse  their  sanction 
to  the  dogmas  of  this  antichristian  hierarchy, 
are  rescued  from  the  unholy  task  they  had 
been  called  on  to  perform.  On  the  ground 
of  reason.  Protestantism  claims  an  empire 
eiclusively  its  own.  To  this,  in  all  its 
leading  characteristics,  popery  can  make 
DO  pretensions.  At  the  name  of  its  dogmas, 
reason  revolts,  and  feels  indignant  when 
any  claim  of  alliance  is  offered. 

To  the  energy  of  reasoning,  and  the 
force  of  argument,  which  the  advocate  for 
Protestantism  employs,  he  has  added  a 
peculiar  vein  of  humour,  which  attaches 
triumph  to  victory,  and  associates  dishonour 
widi  defeat.  The  concessions  which  are 
ironically  made,  tlie  questions  which  are 
nrcastically  pressed,  and  the  perplexity  in- 
volved in  this  replies,  render  the  work  at 
(Aoe  entertaining  to  heretics,  and  provoking 
to  all  the  sons  of  holy  mother  choroh. 

We  have  not  room  to  admit  quotations, 
otherwise  *»e  could  select  many  specimens 
in  which  satirical  argument  would  appear 
to  great  advantage.  In  page  102,  the 
paiial  advocate  calls  the  ^tgin  Mary, 
''Mother  of  God."    On  this  his  antagonist 


asks,  whether  **  God  or  his  Mother  is  the 
oldest?''  The  attempts  to  answer  this 
question  are  truly  diverting,  as  well  as  con<» 
temptible.  The  reader  may  easily  con* 
ceive,  that  a  writer,  who,  like  the  author, 
has  scripture,  reason,  and  satire  at  com- 
mand, would  make  wicked  work  with  such 
an  unmanageable  interro^tion. 

It  is  fortunate  for  Mr.  Stanley  that  he  did 
not  live  in  the  days  of  Queen  Mary,  since, 
with  crimes  less  flagrant  than  those  of  which 
he  has  now  been  guilty,  he  would  have 
found  a  gibbet  or  a  stake.  At  present  his 
antagonbts  in  this  country  may  frown,  but 
they  cannot  bite;  nevertheless,  should  lie 
visit  Ireland  with  the  character  he  deserves, 
we  fear  he  may  yet  be  roughly  handled. 


Revizw.^  Cabinet  Cyclopedia,  B^  Dr. 
Lardner,  Sfc.  Outlines  of  History, 
12fiio.  pp.  461.  Longman  and  Co, 
London,    1830. 

Tub  character  of  this  work  is  so  w^l 
established,  that  little  more  need  be  said 
than  that  the  present  volume  is  equal  to 
its  predecessors.  It  enters  on  the  general 
outline  of  history,  and  beginning  with  the 
earth,  \U  physiosd  changes,  and  the  pri- 
mitive condition  of  roan,  proceeds  with 
the  eariy  histoiy  of  the  species,  as,  in  the 
various  grades  of  formation,  and  intellect, 
they  appear  scattered  over  the  surfece  of 
the  globe. 

Referring  to  the  primitive  ancestors  of 
the  human  race,  the  author  observes  as 
follovrs. 

*'  No  tribe  hai  ever  yet  been  found  to  civilise 
itielf;  inatraction  and  improvement  always  come 
to  il  from  abroad,  and  experience  would  rather 
lead  to  tlie  inference,  that  the  lavage  ia  a  degene- 
ration from  the  civilised  life.  In  the  very  earliest 
history,  that  of  the  Bible,  we  find  the  pastoral  and 
af  ricoUaral  life  coexisting  almost  from  the  eom- 
meneement  of  the  world.  At  all  periods  we  find 
man  possessed  of  the  nseful  and  neeessary  arts, 
the  master  of  Aocks  and  herds,  the  employer  of  the 
spade,  the  plough,  and  the  sickle.  It  is  in  vain  we 
seek  for  commencement,— all  is  progress.**— p.  6. 

Of  the  Chinese,  their  customs  and 
policy,  the  author  thus  speaks. 

*'Tbe  Chinese  empire  occupies  an  extent  of 
surface  equal  to  that  of  Korope,  containing  within 
it  every  variety  of  soli  and  climate,  and  natural 
production ;  thus  rendering  It  In  itself  perfectly  in* 
dependent  of  all  foreign  aid.  In  its  locial  Instita- 
tlons,  it  has  presented  through  all  periods  a  model 
of  the  primitive  form  of  government,  the  patrl- 
archal,  and  an  exemplification  of  the  evil  of  eoi»> 
tinning  It  beyond  its  Just  and  proper  period.  In 
China  all  Is  at  a  stand.stlll ;  sncreedfng  ages  add 
not  to  the  knowledge  of  those  that  have  gone 
before;  no  one  roust  presume  to  be  wiser  than  bla 
fathers  ;  around  the  Son  of  Heaven,  as  thev  de- 
signate their  emperor,  assemble  the  learned  of  the 
land  as  his  council;  so  in  the  provinces  the  learned 
In  their  several  degrees  around  the  u^verser ;  and 
iewa  and  roles  are  passed  from  tlie  Molest  down 
to  the  lowest,  to  be  by  tbem  giveji  l»»-lhe  people. 
'  Every,  even  the  most  minute,  circumstance   of 
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•omoMD  HfSt.  y»  ret«l*«rt  W  >*^«  1«  Mtten  Ml. 
for  example,  vhfti  maf  b«  the  wealth  of  an  {n4i- 
▼Idual;  be  mast  wear  the  dreM,  and  build  bit 
1iaiMe»  after  the  mode  preeoribed  by  ancient  ref«- 
JatiopB.  In  China  every  tiling  bears  tbe  stam^  of 
antiqaity:  immoTablenest  seems  to  be  tbe  cha- 
vaeteHstie  of  tbe  nation;  every  Implement  retains 
Up  primitire  rude  ffirm;  eyery  Inventiaa  kap 
•topped  at  tbe  first  step."— p.  8. 

The  wandering  tribes  of  Arabs^  who* 
fi^ro  time  immemorial,  have  tmveraed  the 
desert,  and  who  stiU  pffeaerve  the  same 
mode  of  life,  the  author  tbut  describes. 

••  Fi<»m  the  earlieet  dawn  of  history  tbe  Arabs 
liave  led  tbe  nopiadlo  life,  to  wMeb  I  lie  aaluro  of 
their  cunntry  has  destined  them.  Tlte  numerons 
tribes,  ander  the  vAvernment  of  their  sbeilchs  and 
•ttiirs.  roam  the  deaert  apart- now  in  friendship, 
now  in  hostility,  Tbe  camel  and  the  horse  are 
their  companions  and  support.  The  stranifers 
who  penetrate  their  wilds  hate  always  been  re- 
garded as  lawful  prises.  Under  the  varioas 
names  of  Bd«mites.  ishmaelites,  Midianltes,  &c. 
we  find  their  tribes  in  friendly  or  hostile  relations 
with  tbe  nation  of  Israel,  with  whom  many  of  them 
ackfiowledfed  a  kindred.  Their  relifloua  worship 
was  chledy  directed  to  the  bearenly  bodies."— 
P  17. 

The  whole  volume  is  replete  with  in- 
ti^rest ;  bat,  having  given  these  brief  speci. 
mens,  we  must  take  our  leave. 


REVIEW. —  Tht  Modern  Newgate  CdUnr 
dur^  or  Newgate  and  York  Castle  in 
the  Nineteenth  Century,  By  Ixmau 
Thomas  Rede,  E»q.  Parfi  3, 4, 5, 6,  7. 
Bennett,  London^  1830. 
In  our  number  for  February  last,  we  no- 
ticed tlie  first  and  second  parts  of  this  veiy 
interesting  work,  which  confers  credit  on 
its  author,  while  it  records  the  dishonour  of 
human  nature.  These  parts  sustain  th^ 
same  character  as  the  preceding.  They 
contain  a  brief  sketch  of  the  lives  of  tbe 
criminals,  the  crimes  for  which  they  took 
their  trials,  or  were  convicted  and  suffered, 
fumish  an  outline  of  the  evidence,  and  con- 
clude with  suitable  reflections  suggested  by 
tbe  enormity  or  peculiarity  of  the  occasion. 
In  DO  one  instance  are  these  memorials, 
records,  or  observations,  carried  to  an  im^ 
moderate  length.  A  sufficiency  is  preserved 
to  render  the  whole  intelligible;  but  this 
being  done,  the  subject  is  dismissed,  to  give 
place  to  another. 

The  history  of  crime  is  at  all  times  a  pro- 
lific, but  an  unpleasant  subject,  yet  when 
properly  surveyed,  it  may  be  rendered 
bighly  beneficial  to  the  community.  Idle- 
ness, dissolute  habits,  drunkenness,  living 
beyond  an  honestly  acquired  income,  neg- 
'— '    of  religious  duties,  disregarding  the 
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sabbath,  and  associating  with  wicked 
companions,  we  generally  find  at  the  com- 
mencement of  a  career  of  infamy ;  and  to 
one  or  move  of  these  courses  may  be  traced 
the  misenftble  exit  of  those  unhappy  victims 


of  violated  law,  vshoie  deate  aie  neoided. 
With  an  eya  to  these  feeds  of  kiitiaily,  llus 
woik  may  be  consideied  as  paealiasiy  vain, 
able.  It  holds  out  an  awftd  warning  to  ifac 
young  and  prafligate,  and  oommunieHas 
mttroctioD  both  by  pieoefA  and  mrtancMy 
eiample. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  soppoeed,  that 
this  work  contains  no  trials  but  for  mordef^ 
arson,  highway-robbery,  and  other  capitsA 
ofiences.  It  traverses  the  calendar,  and 
selects  from  the  BKitley  masa  whatever  ii 
singular,  and  most  likely  to  command  jml^ 
lie  attention.  Among  then  is  torn  tnalof 
Hcniy  Hunt,  Eaq.  relative  to  the  bloot^ 
affiur  near  Manchester,  in  1619.  TlnsB 
much  longer  than  any  other,  and  althoogh 
at  pieaent  it  has  lost  a  oonsidcrable  poitioB 
of  its  original  intetest,  it  still  li««s  in  the 
nooUection  of  many,  and  will  be  transmitted 
to  posterity  in  a  great  variety  of  coloaring. 

In  his  observation  on  this  evar  memora- 
ble affair,  the  author  has  delivered  bis 
opinion  without  fear  or  eqaivocation.  He 
chaiactariies  the  treatment  which  Mr.  Hunt 
received  when  imprisoned,  as  a  species  of 
persecution  which  rendered  confinement 
irksome,  and  turned  restraint  into  tortwe. 

<«They  could  not  touch  his  lifis,  but  they 
resolved  to  imbitter  it ;  and  since  the  thys 
of  Baron  Trenck,  we  question  if  any  prisoner 
has  had  greater  right  to  complain  of  the 
tyranny  of  his  jailer  than  Henry  Hunt" 

Several  trials  for  riots,  for  the  destnietion 
of  mills,  and  the  breaking  of  machinerf, 
occupy  a  poition  of  these  pagas.  The 
ofletiders  stand  charged  with  cnmes  involv- 
ing different  degrees  of  turpimda,  bnt  tbe 
trials  are  faithfully  epitomised,  and  the 
observations  on  them  are  made  with  booouiu 
able  impartiality. 


Review. — A  Collection  of  Ifymw  adimted 
to  Congregational  Worship,  By  Wil- 
liam UrwQk,  12i»o.  pp.  440.  Nitbel, 
London. 
WiTB  some  exceptions  in  fovoar  of  a  few 
original  compositions,  this  woik  is  avowedly 
a  compilation,  selected  from  the  writii^  of 
Watts,  Doddridge,  Browne,  Steele,  Swaine^ 
the  Olney  hymns,  and  others  wi41  known 
in  the  regions  of  hymnology.  Altogether, 
the  compiler  informs  us,  that  upwards  of  a 
hundred  volumes,  from  the  oommflnoemcot 
of  the  last  century  downwards,  have  been 
consulted,  and  the  result  of  this  examination 
is,  the  appearance  of  the  present  work. 

In  looking  through  its  various  pages,  we 
find  nothing  either  in  merit  or  defect  to  dia- 
tinguish  this  compilation  from  others  as- 
suming a  similar  character.    The  comp^ 
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■MM  of  (heur  rMpeclive  «ulb«i«  will  fa^ 
P«B«i  Ihe  orfeal  of  oriticisni,  and  ha»; 

dS^^p~."*l'*'»P"°n- Christian  or- 

"war  p«s^  of  »cripturo,  or  the  dm. 

I2L^?8*J^  •>'>j«*»  w  extended 
-oltaisto  Ae  fcst  toe  w,  emy  hymo, and 

JritiS^^  *oogh  of  «w8«t  origin,  »  not 
?TOw« Jte  -le,  b«  a  tends  to  s^l  the 

*»npw«b  of  foor  hoddwd   and   fi^ 
CSri^  "*!?■>  «o»pacted  of  aiming  m 

**«  deceirt  awect,  and  appem  to  fa^ 
«w«ly  pnnled.     But  *hrt  »  of  atiH 

W«*pted   fa,   congregational    »^g^ 


ooocluBion  he  is    called  unon  ♦« 
q-estion,  fe«Kled  Twh^i^  ha.  «^ 
T»Hsm«hod,  which  ha.  longtaeSln'S' 
»  oioulaud  to  Mitngtheit  the  recouliS 

and  hi«cri«I  fee  .o^.iSd're  OW 
amTNewl^Unnent,  the  aa.hen.i^i'^^ 

■™  *""  ""^  chioqotogy  and  iacid«»t  .J 
cte»ely  iot«rwo»eo.  At  t^  oS^^ 
bjopapWcal  fetches,  aUmp^"^' 
"""'tore  poitmii,  of  Orige„;  EweW* 
J««».  Bede,  WicUiffe,  Hu;.,nLSrt^* 
Melanethwi,  Calvin,  «,d  GittS.  are  21* 
given,      Seveml  other  pulTSd  mS 

robjerts  to  which  they  apply,  by  iUujrtiaJn^ 

•entttwo.  With  an  almoM  meahaDttiU* 
fiMd  of  materials^  aU  pw^iog  fa^SSn 
mto  h..  pages,  we  neeS^not  wond«  U?^ 

•nowd  6nd  something  new.  As  an  autho 
^««>pite|V  W.  principal  maTlS  S! 
«»««»«  the  e«»ce,  and  exchdin^^ 
"•nweons  matter.  To  this  he  aJ^  ^ 
h.«  directs!  hi,  attention,  ^  we^^* 
Mate  h.n.  on  thesocoess  which  ha*  ^^ 
b»  petserering  eflbrt*.  «wwnea 


W  ■     - 

Hevikw.--^  Comprehensive  Orammar  of 
Sacred  Geography  arid   History,   with 
Ph  Views,  Cost?  ~      "         ^    - 


Mt^M,  VUws,  tiHtumes,  i'c.  '^'i'y  Wm 


REvrE^-^  Manual  of  the  Economy  of 
the  Human  Body  in  Health  and  Bit 

IV^J  *'''  f^J^'  •^'"'  '^"^  "^  ^f  ^^^'^»i 
readers,  12mo,  pp.  431.  WhUtakcr 
and  Co.  London.     1830. 


IZ„^i^"P"^  '""^'^  "^^^  i*^- 
»»2^^hio    a  narrow   compatt.      It 

2^    to  be  dettgned  for  ttTuse  of 

•^    aod    for  these   it  is  ,dmiflrf,Iy 

•fapted;    but  we  shrewdly  suspect,  thirt 

«v\:?i5r'  p*^  theiri,4iS; 

"WW,  which  havv  either  esoaped  their  me. 
»«n«,arwhi«h  the,  b»l  fon^  ^  W 

fc^  wrth  wh«h  the  mind  of  er^  puSu 
iTLf    ^^^  «f  Sensation  that  peisp^ity 

^  nothing  IS  retained  to  encomber  the 
memoiy  with  omieceaBaty  matter. 
.  I^J''^  chapter,   each    subject   fotras 
a  disunct  paragi^,  which,  being  mwH 


i!ISLi  ^^r"l  ""?^  •^'^  *^""»  •"  in  •<•« 
school  of  Esculapius,  we  readily  ackoow- 

ledge  our  incompetence  to  decide  on  the 
scientific  merits  of  this  volume.  In  thrs 
''^pect,  several  things  which  appear  plau- 
sible to  us,  may  be  censored  as  errOiieous 
by  gentlemen  of  the  medical  profesMon. 
while  paragn4>h8  which  excite  our  suspi! 
cion  might  be  extolled  as  happy  eSbi^of 
gemus,  enlarging  the  eiapireof  kiiowled«?, 
by  luminous  aparklings  of  soientUlc  orwi! 
nalAy.  ^ 

We  are  informed,  however,  in  the  xiile- 
page,  (hat  this  book  is  intended  <'  for  th^ 
use  of  general  readers,"  from  ^fhi^  v>e 
cannot  but  mfor,  that  its  contents  tnay  be 
estimated  by  the  dictates  of  commou  seme 
and  on  this  ground  we  presome  to  lake  otar 
stand. 

The  woHc  commences  with  a  ^M^t  ^iMt- 
lysis  of  the  bodily  sifiicture,  and  then  tm>- 
oeeds  Co  state  what  may  be  deemed  n^^cL 
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wry  in  respect  of  food,  rest,  exerdse, 
clothing,  &c.  in  order  to  pieaerve  its  heidth. 
.The  more  prevalent  disesoes  to  which  the 
body  is  liable,  next  engross  the  author's 
attention.  Of  these,  the  indications  and 
attendant  circamstanoes,  Ibllovr  in  order, 
together  with  directions  respecting  conduct 
and  medicine,  the  influence  of  dimale,  and 
the  variations  which  youth  and  age,  in 
geoeial,  render  necessary. 
.  It  is  only,  however,  in  common  cases, 
thai  the  author  advises  any  person  to  be- 
come his  own  apothecary,  surgeon,  or 
physician.  On  all  occasions  involving 
either  doubt  or  difficulty,  he  uniformly  re- 
commends an  application  to  some  profes- 
sional individual,  who,  from  stody  and 
practice,  has  rendered  himself  worthy  of 
the  confidence  his  character  implies. 

In  the  domestic  circle,  where  slight  com- 
plaints are  of  daily  occurrence,  and  in 
villages  and  hamlets  standing  remote  firom 
medical  men,  this  book  will  be  found  ex- 
ceedingly useful.  In  some  respects  it  bears 
a  resemblance  to  Dr.  Buchan's  Domestic 
Medicine,  but  we  have  no  conception  that 
it  is  calculated  to  supersede  this  valuable 
work.  Constructed  on  a  diminished  scale, 
it  occupies  a  less  extensive  field  than  that 
in  which  the  renowned  Scottish  physician 
has  ranged,  but  it  Is  characterizea  by  cau- 
tion, modesty,  and  wholesome  advice,  in 
reference  both  to  disease  and  its  treatment 
The  language  is  also  divested  of  many 
technicalities,  which  are  intelligible  only  to 
professional  men.  But  what  b  of  equad,  if 
not  of  superior  importance,  it  furnishes 
rules  for  Uie  preservation  of  health,  the 
neglect  of  which  is  the  fruitfol  source  of 
numerous  maladies  under  which  human 
nature  both  writhes  and  groans. 


Review.  —  Album  Verses,  with  a  few 
others.  By  Charles  Lamb.  Moxtan. 
London.    1830. 

Tbis  volume,  though  not  voluminous,  exhi- 
bits a  great  variety  of  compositions  possess- 
ing veiy  different  degrees  of  merit.  Some  in- 
deed are  rather  poor,  others  middling,  and 
some  highly  respectable.  To  the  author  they 
can  bring  no  considerable  portion  of  addi- 
tional fame,  but  we  admire  the  motive 
which  could  induce  him  to  prefer  fiiendship 
to  literary  reputation,  and  tne  interests  of  a 
young  bookseller  to  pecuniary  remunera. 
tion.  The  work  is  neatly  and  correctly 
printed,  and  not  unworthy  the  elegance  of 
new  Bond-street,  whence  it  entered  the 
world.  If  Mr.  Lamb  had  exercised  but  a 
small  portion  of  his  discriminating  powers, 
he  might   have  rendered  his  articles   as 


respectable  as  the  type  is  feir  and  heaotiliil. 
Several  pieces  are  every  way  worthy  of  hit 
Jttsdy-Boouired  feme,  and  we  should  have 
been  glaa  if  none  had  been  introduced  to 
throw  a  weight  into  the  opposite  scale. 


Review. — T%e  Drama  brought  to  tks 
Test  of  Scripture,  and  found  vtanting, 
t2mo.  pp.  131.  Hamilton  and  Co* 
London.    1830. 

This  little  volume  contains  many  whole- 
some  strictures  on  that  description  of  public 
amusements  which,  of  all  othen,  is  most 
liable  to  abuse;  but  the  author  csn  scaitely 
be  said  to  have  used  sofficientdiscrimiiistioii 
in  the  application  of  his  oensurei.  Dnamic 
literature,  it  wiU  be  confessed,  has  been 
greatly  misdireded  in  a  variety  of  in- 
stances ;  and  scenic  performaaoes  have,  in 
all  ages,  been  too  geneially  sobveisire  of 
good  morals.  The  feet,  however,  affonk 
no  Intimate  argument  against  the  dnma 
and  theatrical  performances,— it  would 
prove  too  much,  and  therefore  prove  no- 
thing. If  the  misapplication  of  a  thing 
were  admitted  as  conchisive  evidenoe  of 
evil  tendency  and  utter  worthlessoesB  in  the 
thing  itself,  nearly  every  human  institutioo, 
whether  political,  moral,  or  retigioos,  would 
be  oveimrown.  Monairehy  might  be  abo- 
lished, because  kings  are  too  apt  to  abase 
sovereign  power ;  senates  might  be  annihi- 
lated on  the  ground  of  oomiption;  whole- 
some laws  might  be  repealea,  because  chi- 
canery occasionally  distorts  and  wrests  them 
to  a  bad  purpose ;  outward|decorum  of 
manners  might  be  dispensed  with,  on  the 
ground  that  it  frequently  throws  a  veil  over 
a  vicious  heart;  nay,  even  religion  itself 
might  be  rejected,  because  it  is  too  often 
made  the  strong-hold  of  hypocritical 
knavery. 

We  do  not  wish  to  appear  in  a  promi- 
nent light,  either  as  advocates  or  opposen 
of  the  drama;  but  whilst,  as  pablic  ceo- 
sofs,  it  is  our  duty  to  extenuate  nothing,  we 
also  hope  to  avoid  settmg  down  aught  in 
malice.  The  consequences  of  that  sweep- 
ing sentence,  which  many  vreU-inleotiooed 
persons  pronounce  against  diamatie  compo- 
sition, are  not  always  duly  coosideied.  Ii 
the  dnuna  be  exceptionable  in  se,  all  dia- 
logue writings,  and  those  literaiy  wofto 
also  which  delineate  the  character  and  pur- 
suits of  man,  are  likewise  to  be  condemned 
as  unprofitable  or  injurious.  Teaching  hf 
example,  ""a  very  ancient  and  univenally 
recognized  mode  of  instruction,  must  then 
be  discontinued,  and  literature  confined  ex- 
ckttively  to  preceptive  composition. 
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|t  bai»  DOt  bDen  lef^  to  the  wri^r  of  ihis 
review  to  pfo?e,  tbs^  «  fi^Uiful  delinefttioo 
of  human  p^qsipp^  and  ipiereftSy  either  in 
the  narrative  or  dialpgue  style,  wheiis  the 
action  progmses  true  to  nature,  ia  a  noble 
vehicle  of  instractionf  In  the  earliest  Umes, 
fiU>les  and  similitude^  were  used  by  public 
teacbeisy  as  calculated  to  convey  the  in- 
teoded  lesson  with  truth  and  oerUunty  into 
the  minds  of  tho^e  who  heard  them,  l^e 
dnma  differs  from  iabley  as  a  whole  from 
its  part:  its  design  being  more  oompre- 
beosive^  and  i\s  arrangement  more  stnctly 
naiuial.  If  dramatic  composition  is  then 
only  a  mode  of  teaching  by  example,  why 
should  its  legitimate  tendency  be  changed, 
or  Qtili^  dimtnisbed,  by  its  adaptation  to 
actual  lepresentatioo  ? 

The  author  of  the  present  volume  will» 
however,  put  in  his  rejoinder,  tb$i^  dramatic 
writings  are  for  the  mog^  p^H  iQ)pure>  and 
theatrical  spectacles  demoralizing,  in  their 
eflect  Granted ;  they  are  so.  But  the 
abuse  of  a  thing,  as  already  observed,  is  no 
ai]g^unent  against  the  thing  itself.  If  the 
drama  were  subjected  to  stricter  scrutiny, 
and  the  mamageroent  of  the  stage  vested  in 
disinterested  authority;  if  every  violation 
of  moraii^  and  decency  were  rendered  a 
penal  offence,  and  visited  with  salutaiy 
paniBhrnenty—these  impurities  would  soop 
he  pui^  awa^. 

The  stage,  m  its  present  conditio^,  will 
certainly  not  bear  the  test  of  scripture.  It 
wants  much  eorrection  in  nearly  all  its  de- 
partments; bat  whether  after  a  riaorous 
pimfication  it  iaight  not  be  made  a  valuable 
ooadjutor  in  morality,  is  a  question  which 
the  author  of  the  present  volume  has  not 
solved.  He  has,  however,  called  the  atten- 
tioo  of  the  public  to  the  baneful  conse- 
quences resulting  from  a  gross  mismanage- 
Best  of  the  stage ;  and  bis  authorities  are 
too  respectable  to  be  slighted.  It  remains, 
tbec^  with  the  oensors  and  governors  of 
theatres,  either  to  reform  altogether  the  evil 
tendency  of  the  drama,  or,  by  a  ccmtinued 
disregard  of  decency  and  good  morals,  to 
render  it  detes^ble  to  the  public  at  large. 

♦ 
R£vrBw.^£sf^    on   variom  Religious 

Subjects.     By  Waiiam  Sleigh,    12mo. 

pp»  386*  MMn.  Londou. 
These  essays  bring  home  the  practical 
healing  and  influence  of  ovr  holy  religion 
to  the  lives  and  experience  of  its  genuine 
professors,  they  enter  into^  the  minutiss  of 
a&  moial  economy,  leaving  few  subjects 
vntfain  the  reach  of  common  occurrence 
wfaoMy  unlo«tcbed.  Ilie  author  has  armed 
^liBKlf  at    «T<ery  point,  and  liunted  .4ie 
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_  CbiiitiaB  thsough  aU  the  vami 
tinna  of  his  actons  and  puisui^  leaving 
him  no  nook  of  cooc^ment  in  which  to 
indulge  any  paasiun^  appetite>  or  inelinarr 
tion,  that  is  not  sanctioned  by  the  word  of 
God.  On' perusing  what  he  has  vrritl|eq, 
many,  we  have  uo  doubt,  will  exclaim, 
<' These  are  hard  sayingSy  who  ean  beas 
them?" 

But,  while  the  salutary  restrictions  here 
enforced  will  impose  on  multitude  of  pn>» 
fessoiB  a  galling  yoke,  the  author  wiU  find 
a  goodly  number,  who  will  not  think  his 
resents  are  either  too  sevens,  or  ubt 
sanctioned  by  the  word  of  Qod»  Very 
many  wi^l^  howevei^  §uspect  that  he  has 
amplified  prohibitions  to.  a  gi^ater  extent 
than  he  has  stated  injunctions,  or,  under 
given  circumstances,  inculcated  what 
should  be  done.  His  sixteenth  essay, 
on  nonconformity  to  the  world,  is  almost 
exclusively  composed  of  negatives,  <'  Thou 
shalt  not,"  runs  through  nearly  eveiy  para- 
graph. We  do  not  complain  that,  for  aU 
his  prohibitory  cautions,  he  is  not  armed 
with  ample  scripture  authority,  but  we 
conceive  it  would  have  been  a  valuable 
addition  to  his  work,  if  he  had  fomished 
affirmative  rules  with  greater  precision,  and 
more  in  detail. 

We  readily  admit,  that  on  such  themes 
we  require  line  upon  line,  and  precept 
upon  precept,  and  no  tme  delegate  of 
Heaven  can  act  up  to  the  spirit  of  his  com-^ 
mission,  unless  he  follows  miquity  into  all 
its  retreats.  This  duty  Mr.  Sleigh,  in  the 
essay  before  us,  has  fearlessly  accomplished. 
His  appeals  to  fhe  sacred  oracles  are  both 
numerous  and  appropriate;  nor  are  we 
avrare  that  he  nas  made  an  inference 
witi^out  adequate  authority.  Many,  how- 
ever, we  imagine,  on  viewing  his  suiimad^ 
versions,  will  be  ready  to  inquire,  **  Who 
then  can  be  saved  ?"  and,  «  What  church 
contains  members  to  whom  none  of  his 
strictures  will  apply?"  We  can  only 
answer  that,  **the  things  impossible  td 
men  are  possible  to  God ;"  and  that,  <<  ac- 
cording to  his  mercy  he  saved  us,  by  the 
vrashing  of  regenerajdon,  and  renewing  of 
the  Holy  Ghost." 


Review.— i4n  Essay  on  Evil-speaking  t 
with  an  Appendis,  By  Willtam  Shut- 
tleworth.  12mo.  pp,  126.  Holdsr 
%o6rth.     London.    1830. 

Many  generations  have  passed  away  siw^ 
the  tongue  was  discovered  to  be  an  unruly 
member,  and  we  lave  our  fears,  (hat  the 
lapse  of  time  has  made  very  Uttle  improver- 
mesit  in  its  ohaiaoter.  Wese  tlie  human 
3i 
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tongue  as  voluble  in  piaiae  as  it  is  lavish 
in  censure,  its  healing  balm  might,  in  some 
degree,  compensate,  for  the  corrosions  of 
its  malignity.  But,  unfortunately,  its  in- 
stinctive propensities  inclining  to  detrac- 
tion, the  influence  of  every  counteracting 
energy  becomes  needful,  to  arrest  its  pro- 
gress, and  avert  the  consequences  of  its 
indiscretion. 

Among  these  antidotes,  the  essay  on  evil- 
speaking,  now  under  review,  is  entitled  to 
a  most  respectful  notice.  It  places  the 
character  and  fatal  tendency  of  tliis  prevail- 
ing vice  in  an  awful  light,  and  so  numerous 
are  its  branches  and  ramifications,  that  few, 
we  fear,  can  plead,  <<  Not  guilty,"  to  each 
individual  chai^. 

£vil-speaking — 

**  —  !•  a  monster  of  inch  fiiffbtral  mfen. 
That  to  be  hated  needs  but  to  be  seen ; 
Yet  seen  too  oft,  familiar  with  her  face, 
We  first  endare,  theo  pity,  then  embrace.'* 

But,  unhappily,  [the  consequences  and  is- 
sues to  which  it  tends,  being  but  partially 
perceived,  are  disregarded,  otherwise  its 
nideous  aspect  might  prove  salutary  to 
multitudes,  by  whom  it  is  sometimes  un- 
consciously cherished. 

To  meet  this  moral  pestilence,  the  author 
has  had  recourse  to  the  authority  of  scrip- 
ture, to  the  opinions  and  judgments  of  the 
learned,  the  wise,  and  the  good,  in  all  ages, 
and  in  various  parts,  and  incorporated  the 
xesult  of  his  researches  with  his  own  obser- 
vations  and  reflections.  From  the  whole 
he  has  made  out  a  strong  case  to  expose 
this  spirit  of  detraction  in  ^l  its  native  de- 
formity, and  even  to  extract  an  antidote 
from  its  forbidding  features. 

On  some  nice  and  delicate  points  it  may 
be  difficult  to  lay  down  rules  to  which  jus- 
tice and  prudence  shall,  on  all  occasions, 
compel  us  to  adhere,  but  on  general 
grounds  the  discharge  of  duty  is  enveloped 
in  no  obscurity.  In  an  essay  like  this 
before  us,  it  would  be  hazardous  in  the 
author  to  make  any  exceptions  in  favour  of 
particular  oases,  lest  they  should  be  wrested 
to  abrogjate  the  general  rules.  His  artil- 
lery is  directed  against  evil-speaking ;  and 
so  far,  secure  in  a  fortress,  he  may  bid 
defiance  to  all  assailants.  The  only  ques- 
tions of  difficulty  refer  to  the  limits  and 
boundaries  within  which  the  epidemic  is 
confined,  and  to  which  the  definition  of  the 
terms  may  be  applied. 

Leaving,  however,  such  points  as  are  of 
dubious  import,  an  ample  field,  in  which 
no  mistake  can  occur,  lies  open  to  the 
nauler's  view.  Let  the  flagrant  evils  which 
are  exposed,  be  avoided,  and  cases  of 
doubtful  features  will  neither  be  formidable 


in  chaiaeter,  nor  terrific  in  nnmbenu  The 
progress  of  this  deslractive  vice,  the  essay 
now  under  inspection,  is  well  cak»Ialed  to 
arrest.  On  subjects,  where  bat  one  opioioD 
can  prevail,  its  reasonings  and  authoritia 
are  decidedly  conclusive.  The  anihor  has 
faced  this  dishonour  of  human  nature  with 
manly  fortitude,  and  a  christian  spirit;  and 
on  adi  who  are  more  solicitotts  to  be  go- 
verned by  the  dictates  of  reason,  and  tiie 
sanctions  of  scripture,  than  by  the  ricious 
propensities  of  their  naUire,  this  essaj  can 
hardly  fail  to  have  a  commandiog  aad  salu- 
tary influence. 


Review. —  I'he  ChritiiofCs  Manual;  or 
the  Desire  of  the  Boid  turned  to  God, 
containing  jtxtractt  from  the  Writing 
oftheRev,WHUmLaw,M.A,  \1m, 
pp.  274.     Simpkiny  London. 

The  celebrated  divine,  fiom  whose  wotb 
the  articles  in  this  volume  are  extracted, 
was  bom  in  1686,  and  died  in  1761.  Some 
of  his  writings  still  retain  the  exalted  repu- 
tation which  they  acquired  on  their  tiret 
appearance,  but  the  author,  either  soaring 
or  sinking  into  mysticism,  tarnished  in  no 
small  degree  the  lustre  of  his  iame. 

The  works  of  Mr.  Law,  which  finnish 
the  materials  of  the  present  volume,  are, 
"  A  practical  Treatise  on  Christian  Perfec- 
tion C*  «  The  Spirit  of  Prayer,  or  the  Soul 
rising  out  of  tlie  Vanity  of  Time  into  the 
Riches  of  Eternity  ;"  and  his  writings  on 
«  The  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Sapper. 
The  first  of  these  treatises  has  always  been 
held  in  high  esteem,  though  soroe^  whom 
the  title  has  oflended,  have  both  oppose 
and  misrepresented  the  author's  views, 
which  he  thus  states  without  any  ambiguity. 

••  If  th«  writeri  npon  ChrlttUn  perfectton  k»« 
fancied  to  thein«(Wes  •onie  peeuliAr  deireea  <n 
piety,  or  ext^lo^dlnll^T  devotions,  irhleb  they  rtu 
by  tliU  name,  they  have  not  done  reUr""  ""rl 
•erviee.  by  inakinr  Cliriatian  perfrctloo  W  «obmw 
In  any  thing,  bat  the  rijht  performMce  of  oar 
neeeuarydatiet.  ^    .  ., 

•'  Now.  as  perfection  i«  liere  placed  la  tb*  nfji 
performance  of  our  necessary  dotiei.  In  0>€  *w: 
cUe  of  soeh  holy  tempers  as  are  eqoany  w«»- 
sary.  and  eqaally  practicable,  Jo  all  slaUi  of  \^, 
as  this  is  the  highest  degree  of  Cbri»tUn  perfre- 
tion,  so.  It  Is  to  be  observed,  that  it  I*  ^\^ 
lowest  degree  of  holiness  which  the  gospel  sitow- 
eth.  So  that  thoagh  no  order  of  men  can  pret'M 
to  go  higher,  yet  none  of  qs  can  hare  any  »;«*"'^ 
in  resting  in  any  state  of  piety  that  is  lower.  -P- » 

"  The  Spirit  of  Prayer"  contains  »»« 
admirable  observations,  displaying  »n  a 
very  poweriul  manner  the  fervour  of  w» 
sacred  influence  which  it  recommends. 
When  compared  with  that  holy  energy 
which  the  soul  of  the  author  breathes,  vs^ 
appear  dull  and  void  of  life,  and  language 
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seems  too  poor  to  express  the  hallowed 
udoor  of  the  spirit. 
On  ^The  Sacmmeot  of  the  Lord's  Sup- 
',"  Mr,  Law's  views  are  somewhat  peca> 
>,  bat  ail  his  aiguments  tend  to  prove, 
that  the  outward  rite  is  nothiog  withcmt  the 
indwelliDg  power,  that  the  elements  are 
only  figurative  and  symbolical^  and  that  no 
other  sense  of  their  import  can  be  inferred 
Irom  any  expression  in  the  sacred  orades. 
Tbe  writings  of  the  Rev.  William  Law  will 
never  cease  to  have  admirers^  in  what  form 
soever  they  appear. 


Review. — Pinnock*s  Ottechism  of  the 
Geography  of  the  BritUh  Empire,  in 
Question  and  Answer.  \2mo,  pp.30Q, 
Whittaker.    London.    1830. 

No  roan  ought  to  tmvel  into  foreign  parts 
until  he  had  made  himself  acquainted 
with  eveiy  thing  remarkable  in  bis  own 
coQotry.  £oelsmdy  Scotland,  Ireland,  and 
Wales,  iumi&  great  variety  to  tlie  na. 
mralist,  tbe  geogiapher,  the  politician,  and 
die  moral  philosopher.  The  productions, 
the  boundaries,  the  government,  the  institu- 
tioDS  of  this  important  portion  of  the  globe, 
derive  fiom  its  high  commercial  character 
a  degree  of  interest  which  its  contracted 
limits  could  not  otherwise  command ;  and 
eveiy  native,  ignorant  of  the  general  outline 
of  its  arts,  sciences,  and  trade,  may  be 
justly  chaiged  with  a  culpable  deficiency 
IB  usefiil  knowledge. 

Mr.  Pinnock,  SSex  giving  a  general  de- 
Kiiption  of  the  climate,  soil,  ai^  principal 
productions  of  the  island  at  large,  descends 
to  the  exammation  of  each  county,  and 
points  out  tbe  leading  peculiarities  for 
vrhich  it  is  distinguished.  Some  few  of 
these  statements  are  rather  antiooated  in 
point  of  fact,  the  changes  introduced,  in 
modem  years,  having  imparted  to  several 
towns  and  districts  an  altered  character, 
and  another  aspect.  But,  due  allowance 
being  made  for  these  variations,  his  book 
is  calcuUted  to  convey  to  the  youtfiful  mind 
a  large  and  diveisified  assortment  of  valua- 
ble informatioo.  The  questions  proposed 
are  adapted  to  elicit  answers  from  the 
pani),  vdiich  nothing  but  previous  reading 
and  attention  can  furnish,  but  witli  a  mo- 
derate share  of  diligence  this  knowledge 
may  be  easily  acquired. 

From  the  islands  which  give  to  our 
empire  the  appellation  of  *<The  United 
Ki^om,"  Mr.  Pinnock  conducts  us  to  its 
M^  possemions  in  various  parts  of  the 
v^d,  poisoing  the  same  method,  in  the 
nme  BQccessful  manner.    His  book,  which 


is  elegantly  pot  oat  of  hand,  contains 
several  useful  maps,  and  many  neatly 
executed  wood*«uts.  To  the  literature  of 
our  schools  it  will  prove  a  valuable  aoqui* 
sition. 


Review^ — Bjohert  Montgomery  and  fat 
Reviewers,  SfC,  By  Edward  Clarkson.. 
\2mo.  pp.  164.  Ridgway,  London.. 
1830. 

This  publication  is  intended  to  disprove 
the  censures  which  certain  critics  have 
dared  to  bestow  on  the  author  of  the 
"  Omnipresence  of  the  Deity."  The  sim- 
ple (act,  that  this  poem  has  passed  through 
ten  editions,  in  a  comparatively  short  time, 
is,  we  think,  a  sufficient  proof  of  its  merit, 
and  furnishes  an  obvious  reason  why  both 
should  be  exposed  to  formidable  attacks. 
Puffery  alone  could  not  have  sold  these 
successive  impressions;  though  we  allow 
it  might  have  given  an  impulse  to  the 
sale,  before  the  innate  worth  of  the  poem 
was  discovered. 

Mr.  Montgomery,  il  appears,  is  viewed 
as  ^'  a  rhyming  blockhead,"  by  one  party, 
and  ''a  fiiultless  monster,"  by  another. 
Truth  lies  between  these  wide  extremes; 
but  the  youthful  poet  has  little  to  fear 
from  the  voice  of  calumny,  or  the  shafts 
of  detraction.  In  Mr.  Clarkson  he  has 
found  a  warm  and  an  able  friend,  who  as 
readily  and  fearlessly  places  the  elevated 
flights  of  his  muse  in  an  auspicious  light, 
as  others,  envious  of  his  fame,  have  been 
to  search  for  defects,  and  blacken  them 
with  defamation. 


BRIEF   SURVEY   OF  BOOKS. 

1.  Ckmnsels  to  Servants,  SfC,  by  John 
Moruony  (Westl^,  London,)  contains 
extracts  from  a  larger  work  of  this  author, 
which  we  review^  in  our  Number  for 
July.  In  that  larger  work,  advice  to  ser- 
vants formed  but  a  portion  of  the  whole, 
but  the  counsels  then  given,  being  in- 
trinsically excellent,  are  worthy  of  the 
transplantation  they  have  now  received. 
The  appendix  contains  extracts  from  ac- 
credited writers,  whose  judgments  and 
reasonings  are  entitled  to  much  attention. 
This  little  book,  which  enters  fiilly  into 
the  domestic  circle,  is  both  neat  and 
valuable. 

2.  Agatha  and  Eveline,  or  Traits  o/" 
Character,  designed  for  the  Instruction  of 
Young  Ladies,  by  EUxa  Vineem  Stinion, 
(Whittaker,  London,)  is  a  neat  litUe  tale, 
pretty   much   loaded   with    words,   ai|d 
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•domed  wilh  statimentad  trifles.  lis  moral 
oharHCter  is  highly  lespcctable,  and  to 
tnanjT  froathftd  readers  it  wUI  furnish  a  few 
bours  of  innocent  amusement. 

3.  The  PrincipU$  and  Rulet  qfEagihh 
Grammar^  Abridged  and  Fertified^  Sfc,^  by 
R,  Tobittf  (Bennett,  London^  will  amose 
children  by  the  jin^e  at  the  end  of  Uie 
lines^  whioh  may,  perhaps,  impress  the 
import  of  what  they  read  mote  deeply  on 
the  memory.  Grammar  is  at  all  times  a 
bad  subject  for  poetry.  The  muse  can 
never  soar  gracefully  with  such  heavy 
fettem  on  her  legs.  We  do  not  imagine 
that  Mr.  Tobiu  has  been  siiccessfel  in 
every  line,  but  we  really  admire  that  be 
has  been  fortunate  in  so  many.  A  rhym*' 
ing  grammar  is  always  more  intelligiUe  to 
a  person  already  acquainted  with  its  prin* 
ciplesy  than  to  pecsons  who  read  to  acquire 
a  knowledge  of  its  simple  elements. 

4.  Early  Piety  rewarded^  a  Diteovne 
on  tke  Death  of  a  Sundt^  Scholar^  by  the 
Jlev.  JotAica  ^Iden^  (Stephens,  London,) 
contains  plain  truths  delivered  in  a  fa- 
miliar strain,  and  with  a  degree  of  fervour 
suited  to  the  solemnity  of  the  occasion. 

5.  Letteri  to  the  '  Committee  of  the 
'Reformation  Sodety,  ^tr.,  (Nisbet,  Lon- 
«don,)have  a  controversial  aspect,  and  a 
controversiid  spirit.  The  author  supposes 
that  the  sooiety  attache  itself  too  closely  Co 
the  Church  of  England,  making  its  articles 
rather  than  the  Sble  the  standaid  of  ite 
principles.  This  chaige  is  not  altogether 
unfounded,  and  it  would  be  well  if  the 
eommittee  were  to  take  the  hints  which 
these  letters  contain. 

6.  Addrea  of  Earl  Stanhope,  President 
of  the  Mediccf' Botanical  Society,  for  the 
Anniver$ary  Meeting,  1830,  (Wilson, 
London,)  is  at  once  copiotis  and  appro- 
priate. It  shows  that  tliis  department  of 
voienoe  edcoites  considemble  intefest  bod) 
at  home  and  abroad,  and  that  of  late  it 
bas  been  cultivated  with  great  suecess ; — 
-that  many  beneftoial  efiects  have  alresriy 
rowited  from  its  dtseoveries,  and  that, 
•from  the  ardonr  with  which  its  investiga- 
tions have  been  pursued,  more  importam 
^vantages  may  be  still  expected. 

7.  A  Letter  to  the  Moderator  of  the 
Ff^iby^ery  of  London,  amceming  the 
Simieu  iiumanity  of  Christ,  by  the  Rev. 
Jamee  MOlar,  (Stewart,  London,)  is  a 
aeMsible^  well-wfitten  article.  It  gives, 
within  a  narrow  compass,  the  early  opinions 
of  the  churches  on  mis  important  subject, 
^and  also  adverts  to  the  wild  end  rotnantk: 
notions  which  many  betetics  enftertained. 
1!ke  dreams  of  Mr.  living  seem  to  have 
ipweu   this   pamphlet   birth.     It   cleaHy 


establishes  the  feet,  that  Christ  fived  and 
died  without  sin,  W  whether  he  was  so 
fer  itopeocable  as  to  be  tncapdble  of  sin- 
ning, IS  a  cnMstion  left  oodecided. 

8.  A  ^ceieh  of  the  Hktory  of  tke 
Indian  iVets,  dunng  the  hat  Ten  Yearsy 
with  a  Biograpkkal  Accaata  if  Mr.  Jamei 
SUk  Biiekuigham^  by  Sandford  Araat, 
(Low,  London^)  is  intended  to  vHnee  Mr. 
Buckingham's  complaints  and  clasnsina 
more  than  questionable  ligbL  A  geneial 
opmion  has  long  prevailed,  that  Mr. 
Buckingham,  while  in  Indiai  was  a  deeoly 
injured  man.  This  pamphlet  is  intended 
to  remove  that  impression  from  the  public 
mind,  and  establish  the  reverse.  With 
the  general  question  much  local  feelmg 
is  evidently  blended,  which  can  be  in- 
teresting only  to  the  patties  concerned.  It 
must,  however,  be  admitted,  that  Mr. 
Amot  has  bim^t  ferwaid  many  fcrmid* 
able  documents,  vrhich  Mr.  Budcingbam  is 
bound  to  notice,  or  to  sii^  beneath  their 
weight. 

9.  TVdcfs  of  Years,  or  the  Several 
Seasons,  a  Peem,  (Bennett,  London,)  unite 
some  strong  thoughts  and  commanding 
ideas  with  very  hod  poetry.  If  .the  author 
haid  made  prose  bis  vehicle  instead  of  veise, 
he  vroutd  have  produced  a  respectabk 
little  vohime.  As  matters  now  stand,  his 
broken.winged  muse  is  an  enoumbiancse, 
distorting  the  features  of  what  it  is  unable 
to  render  buoyant  by  its  vigour. 

10.  Thoaghts  on  Education,  an  Adirets 
delivered  to  the  Friends  of  LImuiaff' Home 
Academy,  Cambridge,  (Simpkin,  London,) 
at  the  end  of  a  Smti  preface,  bean  the 
name  of  W.  Johnson,  wbo  keeps  an 
academy  in  Regent-street.  In  this  afddren 
the  author  analyzes  the  various  brandies  of 
education,  weighs  their  oomparaiUve  merits, 
and,  with  a  comprehensive  glanoe,  ranges 
through  the  wbtJe  routine  of  school-cxcf^ 
cises,  detles,  and  discipline.  His  observa- 
tions appear  judicious  and  appropriate; 
and  although  nothing  essentially  new  may 
be  exhibited  to  the  reader's  notice  hi  the 
materials^  the  armngemeot  and  consecutive 
twder  in  which  they  are  here  displayed, 
have  a  strong  claim  to  his  attention  and 
iega«d. 

11.  Alfred  the  Gftai,  a  Drama^  ta 
Fhe  Acts,  (Longman^  Loadmi,)  lUthoogh 
it  does  not  make  him  Alfted  the  little, 
adds  nothing  to  his  Slatare.  The  ptol, 
though  somewhat  obscare^  has  few  mci- 
dents,  and  those  wliich  appear  are  not 
sufficiently  striking  le  excite  any  fervid 
emotions.  Happily^  the  name  of  AlfM 
is  a  strong  dtadel,  and  fhvm  this  it  may 
derive  petr^aa^  and  support* 
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19.  The  Female  Mietionary  Jdvocatef 
e  Pom,  by  Mr§.  Madthcki,  (Hx^dsworth, 
LondoDy)  oonUoDS  some  veij  icspeolable 
))oetry)  on  an  mteieBting  subject.  Hie 
aalbori  it  appears,  is  a  poor  woman,  but 
this  can  ODly  be  viewed  in  a  pecumaiy 
sense,  for  sbe  is  rich  in  intellect,  and  her 
poem  evinces  a  more  than  common  share 
of  poetical  vigour.  We  cannot  better  ex- 
press our  opinion,  than  by  quoting  from 
the  prefiice  the  following  passage,  written 
by  a  peiaoD  whose  name  aoes  not  appear. 
''For  originality  of  conception,  piety  of 
mint,  and  smoothness  of  diction,  this  prcH 
ductioD  is  entitled  to  rank  high,  even  in 
this  day  of  gifted  poets.  Its  tendency  is 
of  the  most  useful  character;  and  the 
friends  of  missions  will  be  wanting  equally 
to  themselves  and  their  cause,  if  they  do 
not  give  it  the  most  extensive  circulation.'' 

13.  The  Voice  of  Humanity  for  the 
Commmucation  and  Discussion  of  Subjects 
rekUive  to  the  eonduct  of  Man  towards 
the  inferior  Ahimal  Great ion^  (Nisbet, 
London,)  is  the  first  number  of  a  peri- 
odical to  be  published  quarteriy,  on  this 
brutal  subiect  Independently  of  the  rea- 
sonin^i  which  this  number  contains,  the 
instances  of  inhumanity  which  it  adduces 
from  ^«rious  plaoes  are  sufficiently  horrible 
to  disgrace  toe  character  of  a  tiger.  It 
excites  mtense  interest,  and  promises  to  be 
a  poweHul  advocate  in  the  cause  of  hu- 
manity.  It  appeals  to  be  in  able  hands, 
and  we  wish  it  the  extensive  circulation  it 
deserves. 

14.  Miscellaneous  Pieces  in  Verse^ 
Moral  and  Religious,  by  Richard  Manley, 
Southmolton,  Sevon^  have  more  merit 
than  pretensions.  The  author  tells  ds,  in 
his  prkace,  that  he  is  poor  and  uneducated, 
bat  he  seems  to  possess  mental  vigour,  that 
wiU  hft  him  up  m  spite  of  adverse  fortune. 
Host  of  his  pieces  are  creditable  to  his 
talents,  and  honourable  to  his  muse.  Should 
he  live  to  pursiie  his  career,  and  publish 
with  caution,  he  will  one  day  be  better 
known  than  be  is  at  present. 

15.  Astriely  a  Paemy  (Warr,  London,) 
displays  a  respectable  proportion  of  genius 
and  poetre  imagination.  A  German  sol- 
dier, wounded  in  the  field  of  battle,  lies 
gasping  for  life.  He  is  visited  by  Astrid, 
an  inluibitant  of  another  sphere,  tiirough 
whose  timely  aid  he  recovers.  Hie  warrior 
relates  his  adventures,  and  Astriel  declares 
his  eharader,  and  adverts  to  his  distaift 
abode  The  soldier,  oa  Warning  this,  pro^ 
poses  several  abstruse  questions,  as 

.     "And  what  are  drtftist?    Upon  wliiit  piftn 
Lfy«t,  thl»ka«Md  wtUt  tb«  mqI  of  nan  r 

To  th»6  queftioDS  the  replies  are  of  a 


very  questionable  characler,  directing  him 
to— 

**  Leave  whlmt  andTlilona  to  the  nadman's  head.** 

The  narrative  is  followed  out  to  a  decent 
oooclusion.  The  versification  is  respect- 
able, and  fiincy  balances  herji  wings  in  a 
region  of  creditable  elevation. 

16.  The  Dying  Hours  of  a  Young 
Villager^  a  true  Narrative^  by  FieM 
Flowers,  B.A,  (Jackson,  Louth,)  is.  a 
pleasing  tract  adapted  to  the  capacity  of 
cbildreoi  among  whom  is  it  likely  to  be 
useful. 

n.  A  Discourse  preached  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  Demise  of  George  the  Fourth, 
by  John  Morison,  (Westley,  London,)  con- 
tains more  truth,  and  less  of  what  the  Irish 
call  blarney,  than  might  be  expected  on 
the  occasion.  We  are  not  very  partial  to 
funeral  sermons  for  kings,  since,  with  most 
sects  Hnd  denominations,  but  a  small  pot^ 
tion  of  religion  is  required  to  send  either 
soldiers  expiring  on  the  field  of  battle,  or 
monarchs  dying  in  their  palaces,  to  heaven. 
Mr.  Morison  has,  however^  steered  tolerably 
clear  of  these  palliative  and  adulatory  ipoks, 
having  chiefly  directed  his  observations  to 
the  public  character  of  the  deceased  king, 
and  expatiated  on  his  official  excellences, 
which  almost  instinctively  mature  theo^ 
selves  into  virtues.  The  profliga<^  of  the 
court  he  does  not  hesitate  to  arraign,  and 
the  profanation  of  the  sabbath  in  high  life» 
does  not  escape  bis  animadversions.  We 
shall  be  glad  to  find  every  funeral  discourse 
delivered  on  this  mournful  occasion,  as  free 
from  flatteiy,  and  as  strictly  adhering  to 
truth  without  acrimooious  censure,  as  this, 
(0  which  we  now  bid  adieu. 

18.  il  Funeral  Discourse  on  the  Death 
•/the  Rev.  William  Orme^  by  Joeeph 
"Fletcher,  A.M^  to  which  is  prefixed,  an 
Address  at  the  Interment,  by  Dr,  Winter, 
(Westley,  London,)  has  no  occasion  to  con- 
ceal facts,  or  to  give  an  artificial  colouring 
to  truth.  A  pious  and  talented  minister, 
cut  down  in  tne  midst  of  his  usefulness,  is 
at  all  times  a  solemn  event,  fiimishiog 
occasion  for  many  useful  observations  and 
reflections.  To  these  the  well-known  abili- 
ties of  Mr.  Fletcher  are  fully  competent, 
and  in  the  present  instance  he  hats  displayed 
them  to  great  advantage.  Of  the  deceased 
minister,  whose  death  he  commemomtes, 
he  places  the  character  in  an  auspicious 
light;  but  we  feel  satisfied,  from  what  we 
knew  ef  Mr.  Orme,  that  no  assertions  are 
made  in  his  favour,  which  will  not  bear  the 
most  rigid  examination.  Mr.  Fletcher  gives 
an  epitome  of  his  life,  adverts  to  his  pecu- 
liarity of  lalen^  sums  up  his  monl,  mini*- 


KEGROES   MUST   NOT   PRAY. 

A  LETTER  from  the  West  Indies,  dated 
June  15,  1830,  and  published  in  the 
Weekly  Free  Press,  and  the  Liverpool 
Mercury,  contains  a  statement  which  fur- 
nishes the  following  disgusting  extract. 

*^  A  few  days  ago,  a  member  in  one  of 
our  churches  was  publicly  flogged  with  a 
cart  whip,  and  afterwards  worked  in  chains, 
simply,  and  for  nothing  else,  but  praying 
to  bis  God  in  a  place  of  public  worship, 
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terial,  and  inteUectual  worth,  with  fidelity 
and  impartiality,  and  concludes  with  reflec- 
tions, that  may  be  as  useful  to  the  living  as 
they  are  honourable  to  the  dead,  and  ere. 
ditable  to  himself. 

19.  hhrVt  New  JuvenUe  Orrery,  or 
Trtnuparent  Solar  Sjfttem,  with  a  Key  to 
the  tame,  (Westley,  London,)  is  a  neat 
little  astronomical  curiosity.  By  holding 
the  orrery  against  the  light,  all  the  bodies 
belonging  to  our  solar  system  are  distinctly 
seen  trough  variously  coloured  paper,  ac- 
cording to  their  respective  magnitudes,  and 
distances  from  the  sun.  The  Key  gives  an 
explanation  to  the  whole.  To  the  youthful 
mind  the  spectacle  cannot  fail  to  commu- 
nicate both  instruction  and  delight. 

20.  A  Dialogue  on  Friendly  Societiet, 
by  Jamei  Wr^ht,  (Wesdcy,  London,) 
enters  fully  into  the  nature  and  constitutions 
of  these  fnendly  associations.  The  author 
seems  to  have  paid  particular  attention  to 
them,  and  indefatigaoly  aims  to  rectify  their 
defects,  and  reform  their  abuses. 

21.  The  Appeal,  a  Didactic  Poem,  con* 
taining  twelve  Cantos  on  the  awfid  State  of 
the  Heathen,  In/  Samuel  Bromley,  (Simp- 
kin,  London,)  appears  before  us  in  an 
imperfect  state.  Enough,  however,  is 
communicated  to  furnish  an  idea  of  the 
work  when  completed.  The  verse  is  re- 
spectable ;  but  we  think  the  author  would 
raive  done  better  for  himself,  and  for  the 
cause  he  wishes  to  serve,  if  he  had  given 
his  arguments  and  reasonings  in  plain  prose. 

22.  Remarki  on  the  Actual  State  of 
the  Univerntv  of  Cambridge,  (Tilt,  Lon- 
don,) place  this  venerable  ^stitution  in  no 
very  enviable  light.  Of  the  private  manners 
of  the  younger  membera  of^  the  University 
he  draws  a  frightful  picture,  though  he 
allows  it  is  not  of  universal  application.  A 
reform,  he  contends,  is  absolutely  necessary, 
lo  preserve  it  from  disgrace,  and  the  more 
serious  charG^e  of  being  worse  than  useless. 
Like  many  other  observers,  the  Author  sees 
and  deplores  the  evils  which  prevail ;  but 
we  fear  that  the  remedies  proposed  would 
be  but  partially  eflteacioos. 
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and  that,  too,  alter  his  owner  had  given 
him  full  permission  to  attend  his  chapel ; 
but  fliis  would  not  serve  him.  There  is  a 
law  here,  that  no  slave,  or  free  penon  of 
colour,  shall  be  allowed  to  preach,  and  the 
magistrate  who  presided  on  the  occaskm 
would  insist  upon  it  that  preaching  and 
praying  were  the  same;  and,  consequently, 
as  no  skve  is  allowed  to  speak  a  word 
about  his  God,  he  must  be  flogged,  and 
flogged  he  was;  and  then,  with  a  6taaa 
about  his  neck,  worked  in  the  public  streets, 
as  an  example  to  other  tiansgrenors  who 
might  be  so  wicked  as  to  cry, '  God  be 
merciful  to  me  a  sinner  V  " 
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GLKANINGS. 


lVmttrcr«tMs.-~A  dvaguooB  plant  grows 

ith  waterereMM.     Wban  cot  in  flofr«r.  it  w  mock 
r«MmblM  Ui«  latt«r  m  oot  aaaily  to  bo  diitiaciitahMl, 


«zoept  by  a  boUofaU.  WMerereMea  are  of  a  dc^Mr 
graen,  and  toiiMUmM  cpottad  with  brawa.  wd  ito 
oztremitiM  of  d»«  laavM  tre  morn  teovn.  and  espe- 
cially the  Inat  leaTee,  which  ere  in  pairs  larBcr  thea 
the  oUiere,  and  anduUted  at  the  edgas.  T¥e  dan- 
geroiu  plant,  or  water-panoip.  as  It  is  called,  is  of  a 
naiform  green ;  the  ends  of  its  leaves  are  longer  and 
narrower,  conical  at  the  eatrsmiiias,  and  toockedai 
the  edges— JrrsM  qf  Sci«me«. 

&tf«««r.— Forty  thoaasttd  widows  havo  bssa  bant 
in  India  atnce  Dr.  Carey  first  set  his  feet  onoa  its 
•hoTM,  a  little  more  than  Ithirty  yesrs  sioeaT  Thia 
appalling  Ihet  was  atated  at  the  annoai  msatiawof  the 
GwtT^*  **    "     '    '       »      •     -       — ^-^. - 


reoeral  Baptist  Aieociation.  by  the  Ray.  W. . 

ing,  of  Nottingham,  Eng. 

mUi^^8miHmd^f$nmCkmm.-'A  AcbA  Mia- 
siooary,  M.  Imbert,  has  forwarded  to  Eanma  a  da- 
acription  of  eertalnlwslls  of  aslt  and  fira.  at  Oa>Toag- 
Kiso  Kiatingfoa,  snd  at  las-Uaiuioak«aa  or  Raosed. 
Ihe  wella  are  perforatlooa  abont  5  or  6  lochos  diame- 
tar.  extending  to  the  depth  of  as  maeh.  is  soa  eaaa, 
u  aooo  feet,  ordinarily  fW>m  15  to  180O,  in  solid  toefc ; 
from  which,  in  ths  one  caae,  water  is  driwn  by  mceas 
^  a  hollow  bamboo  and  the  laboar  of  osea,  which 
yielda  fh»m  one-ftlUi  to  one-foarth  of  its  weight  of  aalt, 
and,  in  the  other,  an  inflammable  gaa  is  discharged 
in  large  qoaatitios,  which  aarres  to  boil  tha  pane  ia 
which  the  aalt  ia  prepared,  as  wall  as  to  sopply  ths 
of  iUaminstion.    Ths  maUrad  by  whieli  Ihcsa 


cylinder. 


wella  or  c/Unders  are  made  in  the  rock  is  by  attseh- 
a .^1  ^^^^  which  moTiagupand  down  ia  a  stone 

«auds  the  rock  beneath,  and  tha  parforatioa 
ling  properly  moiateoed.  tha  pnlTerisad 
rock,  in  the  ahapa  of  mad,  lodgea  botwaao  tk«  aieel 
head,  and  is,  when  neceaasry.  drswn  oat  and  r^ieciad. 
At  lesst  three  yeara  are  raqnfred  to  mako  one  of  thma 
welU,  though  aomelimes.  when  the  rock  is  good,  the 
wonkmen  can  perforate  two  feet  in  twenty- foar  hoars. 
^  Sm0uUr  OnnirrMM.-On  Satarday.  tha  90th  of  Fe- 
brnary.  1830,  Mrs.  Ann  Wataon,  of  Weat  Bottarwick, 


^t r-  --i-  -. — ^»  — ^^-■»t?*f"*  y?^*"  "B"*  f^cwjv — 

the  remaina  of  Uia  late  Mr.  Robait  Clark,  foimar,  of 
Um  Yonaters,  nsar  Bntterwick.  Mr.  Clark,  it  will 
perhaps  be  remaaabersd,  after  TisiUas  Stockwiih  foir. 
was  missing,  and  was  sappossd  to  EaTo  been  mar- 
derad ;  and  two  peraona.  who  are  now  H-riDg,  weia 
apprehended  oa  aaapicion  of  baring  aaaidatad  aad 
robbed  him.  Nothing  was  prorad  against  them,  sad 
thay  wsre,  eooaoqaently,  aoqaitted.  At  tha  endra- 
tion  of  dires  waetai.  howcTer,  Uia  body  of  Mr.  Osik 
was  foond  attha  dlManee  of  ten  miles  from  the  ptscs 
wbara  ha  inet  hls^fota,  antaoglad  ia  aahip*s  cable; 
Md  it  was  iu  so  adranead  a  atala  of  deeompoaitioa 
that,  after  aaenriag  hia  pocket-book,  ooatainiagtwo 
pound  notea,  and  aeTon  ahUIings  in  aUvar.  tha  body 
was  Interred  withoot  atripping  off  the  elothes.  Oa 
oDsning  the  grays  to  rapalTS  Uia,  remaina  of  Mrai 
wataon.  after  the  lapae  of  twenty-eight  yeara,  tUiteoa 

P*".*??f  A*.''*^  o'.f  ^^  •**«•»  >»•  *»•*  "M  St 
StockwiUi  .foir,  were  diaeorarad,  which  had  basa  ss. 
crated  in  some  part  of  hia  dreaa,  a  foot  which  oata. 
bhahea  the  ianocence  of  die  paisona  who  bare  hUMrlo 
been  held  on  saspicioQ.— Aa«i/Sirtf  Cimmfim. 
,  Singular  Effects  tf  Attractioii.'-ln  the  **  fidinborgh 
Joonsl  of^cifBCss"  wa  find  ft ' 
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by  Dr.  Haaeoek,  on  tlw  modons  tlMt  ntiUt 
neraly  ndxing  a  firr  drops  of  aloohol  with  a 


J5j'_ 

imU  ptai«ror  laonl  0U7"TV'Mhibir'diT«  siDirilar 
phaaomenoD,  which  aeems  to  bear  aoma  analogy 
tt  cho  motioiia  of  the  planetary  orbe,  the  drops  of 
tlcohol  ahould  be  introdneed  at  different  intenrals  of 
time.  A  reyolving  or  circular  modoo  instantly 
eoauDMicea  in  the  oil,  earryioff  the  alcoholic  glo- 
bolea  throash  a  aeries  of  matnal  attraotiona  and  re- 


Mdiaa,  w 


,  which  will  laat  for  many  days.    

which  seem  to  more  with  perfect  fl«edom 


'l*he  round 


Uiroosh  the  floid,  torn  in  a  small  eccentric  corre  a( 
cseh  extramity  of  their  coarse,  paaaing  each  other 
npidly  withont  touching.  In  the  oonrse  of  the  ex- 
pertmeut.  Dr.  Hancock  obaenred  particles  of  fluid  to 
Hparnie  in  larse  globular  portiona— these  commenced 
a  similar  ra-roiution,  and  smaller  ones  quitted  their 
eoona,  and  roToWed  about  the  larger,  whilst  the 
litter  still  puraaed  their  gyrations  afar  the  maoDar  of 
primary  planeia  and  their  secondariea. 

Cmrrier  JP^pMtw.— Three  thoniand  pigeona  are  kept 
by  stock-jobbers  at  Amsterdam,  to  con.Tey  the  ac- 
eounta  of  the  ▼ariations  in  Stock  between  that  place 
and  faris.  They  are  despatched  three  timea  a  dav, 
snd  arriTo  next  momiog.  lliey  are  transported  in 
baaketa  to  Paris  by  aerrants,  who  travel  continually 
to  and  fire,  to  keep  the  number  complete.—JP/ 


'ftnek 


Lm9  tf  Wnghi  M  CtoUnff  Afecr.— We  recommend 
to  all  oar  economical  friends  the  result  of  a  thrifty 
honackeeper's  experience  in  this  matter,  and  eongra- 
talata  the  loTera  of  old  Envliah  roast  beef,  that  they 
may  gratify  their  laudable  predilection,  and  save 
many  an  hooeat  penny  at  one  and  the  same  meal  >- 
41ba.  of  BMf  by  boiling  lose  llb.-by  roaaang.  1  H>/  5os. 

—by   baUng,   lib.    So*. 4  lbs.    of    Mutton    by 

boiUng  lose  14os.— by  roaattng,  1  lb.  6os.->by  baking, 
lib.  4 OS.  We  will  only  add,  that  the  deTotees  to 
boiled  mutttm  and  turnips  are  arideatly  first-rate  eco- 
aomiais! 

Dutek  Smtow.— Grief  and  intarsat  appear  in  Holland 
to  walk  Brm-in*arm  together.  We  extract  the  follow- 
iag  public  notice  fV-om  a  Dutch  Journal :—"  After  a 
short  illneae,  my  wife  died  yeaterdaj  momiog,  lear- 
iag  aae  with  three  infant  children.  In  the  hope  that 
her  pore  aoul  is  with  God.  I  beg  to  inform  my  cus- 
tomer*, that  my  stores  will  ^continue  to  be  se  well 
Jbmiihed  and  attended  to  as  formerly,  having  coo- 
4ded  them  to  the  direction  of  my  principal  clerk,  a 

extremely  intelligent,  and  aa  well  versed  in 

1  aa  the  deceased  herself." 


Anathtr  EUpkani'i  Tooth  fotmd  in  SeftUiU.—Qwt\^ 
gistt  era  aware  that  two  elephants*  tusks  were  found 
aoaoo'yeara  ago  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kilmarnock, 
and  aJao  that  another  was  discovered  In  digging  the 
Unioa  Canal.  We  find  a  third  locality  haa  lust  been 
fimnd  near  Paisley,  where  a  tusk  and  a  grinder  have 
been  Iband  in  that  neighboorhood,  imbedded  in  a 
iCBacioaa  clay  a  few  feet  above  the  saudstone  of  a 
qoamr.  The  clay  ia  of  conaiderable  thickness,  and  is 
mixed  with  rolled  stones,  mostly  limestone,  though 
BO  rock  of  that  aobataaca  occora  within  seven  milea 
«ftho  place. 

Amw*  Vfem$.^A  Paris  paper  says,  an  ivory-tumw 
is  LoBdoo.  in  sawing  in  two  the  tooth  of  an  elephant, 
Iband  in  the  centre  of  it  a  diamond,  for  which  he  has 


i  13,000/.  sterling. 
DMfflra^.— The  "Stamford   ftlercuiy**  relates  the 
clrcnmetanee  of  a  duel  between  two  chimoey'sweepe 
—one  of  the  pistole  and  one  of  the  gentlemen  weni  <i/f, 
the  other  lost  hia  hand  by  the  bursting  of  his  piece. 

rt<y.— Mrs.  Twiddy,  of  Saailwell.  in   Cam- 

kire,  is  in  her  lOeth  year ;  her  eldest  son  is 

84,  and  hia  youngest  brother  64.     She  haa  a  perfect 
raeolleetion  of  Sir  Isaac  Vewton. 

Tk*  Duit  of  Sutsox,  mud  Copitt  eT  tko  JBiMr.— As 
WRBo  of  our  readers  may  posaibly  be  unacquainted 
with  the  paaalon  of  the  Royal  Duke  for  collecting 
Biblea,  we  state  fhrat  our  own  knowledge,  that  the 
library  of  the  noble  bibliqpiat  now  contains  a  copy  of 
-       '  ••• ^- ' 1  which 


every  edition  of  the  sacred  Scriptnrea     

mww  emanated  from  the  erudite  penman  or  the  press 
of  any'  country,  at  any  ers,  amounting  to  above 
4^000  volames!  This  immense  and  valuable  collec- 
tion, it  la  aormised,  the  Duke  intends  to  bequeath  to 
Trinihr  College,  Cambridge,  to  which  his  atuchment 
Is  well  known.  His  Royal  Highness  has  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  on  accomplished  Hebraiat:  and  it  ia 
even  hinted  that  a  new  version  of  the  Pentatanch 
iH>  distant  period,  be  expected  from  his 


TU  Coek  that  tumud  Ptttr.—l  was  forprised  one 
morning  at  a  very  extnordlnary  sound  .which  pro- 
ceeded from  a  yard  not  far  from  our  house,  which  I 
discovered  waa  th«  crowing  of*  a  cock.  It  waa  a 
crcatorv  of  an  extraordinary  flgute.  Immensely  tall, 
almost  aU  legs  and  ^ghs,  with  a' very  small  body, 
and  whsa  b«  oroetsd  himself  to  crow,  was  as  long  aa 


a  crane :  but  ha  was  panionlarly  diatinguished  by  his 
sonR.  At  the  conclusion  of  his  crow,  when  other 
cocks  ceased  their  note,  he  prolonged  it  into  a  very 
dismal  croak,  which  had  a  monitory  sound.  One  of 
our  Brasilian  servants  then  informed  me,  that  it  waa 
the  breed  of  a  cock  that  crowed  to  Petor,  and  that 
this  lengthened  and  dreary  note  waa  intended  as  an 
additional  warning  and  reproach  to  him  ■  for  what  he 
had  done  I— Dr.  fTei^AV  Noeicot  tf  Brant. 

Sunk  Ameriean  Qmdor.—ln  the  course  of  the  day  I 
had  the  opportunity  of  shooting  a  condor:  it  was  so 
satiated  with  ita  repast  on  the  carcase  of  a  horse,  aa 
to  SulTer  me  to  approach  within  pistol-shot  before  it 
extended  ita  enormone  wings  to  take  flight,  which  waa 
to  me  the  signal  to  Are,  and  having  loaded  with  an 
ample  charge  of  pellets,  my  aim  proved  effectual  and 
fatal.— What  a  formidable  mon«t<>r  did  1  behold  in 
the  ravin  beneath  me,  screaming  and  flapping  in  the 
last  convulsive  struggles  of  life.  It  may  ne  difllcult 
to  believe,  that  the  most  gigantic  animal  which  in- 
habiu  the  earth  or  the  ocean  can  be  equalled  in  siae 
.by  atensnt  of  the  air:  and  thoae  persone  who  have 
never  seen  a  larger  bird  than  oor^mountain  eagle, 
will  probably  read  with  astonishment  of  a  species  of 
that  same  bird,  in  the  southern  hemisphere,  oeing  so 
large  and  strong  as  to  seise  an  ox  with  its  tidons, 
and  to  lift  it  faito  the  air.  whence  it  leta  it  fall  to 
the  ground,  in  order  to  kill  it,  and  to  prey  upon  the 
carcase.  But  this  sstonishment  must  in  a  great 
degree  subside,  when  the  dimensions  of  the  bird 
are  taken  into  consideration,  and  which,  incredibla 
aa  they  may  appear,  1  now  insert,  Mrtefisi,  firom 
a  note  taken  down  with  my  own  hand.  "  When 
the  wings  are  spread,  they  measure  10  pacea  (40  feet) 
in  extent,  from  point  to  point ;  the  fhathera  are  8 
paces  fO)  fiMt)  in  length,  and  the  quill  palma  8 
inches  in  circumference.  It  is  said  to  have  powers 
sufficient  to  carry  off  a  live  rhinoceros.— T<nv/«'r 
TVavott  in  Pont, 

EufflisA  P0Mr<y.— From  a  Parliamentary  Return,  it 
appears  that  the  gold  watch-eases  stamped  at  Gold- 
smith's  Hall,  in  the  last  year,  amounted  to  9,196.  The 
ailver  watch-cases,  stamped  in  the  same  year,  amount- 
ed to  55,991. 

Meuoric  •Sr<mer.— In  the  night  of  the  14th  of  Aofuat, 
1829,  some  meteoric  stones  fell  near  Deal,  New 
Jersey,  in  the  United  States.  The  fall  was  preceded 
by  a  luminous  meteor,  which  first  rose  like  a  rocket, 
then  described  a  curve,  and  burst.  There  were 
twelve  or  thirteen  explosions,  like  dischargee  of 
musketry,  and  accompanied  with  scintillations.  1'ho 
surfiue  or  the  stonee  that  have  been  gathered  ia  black, 
amooth.  and  irregular.  Their  interior  is  light  grsy, 
and  full  of  metallic  particles.— i4niuii!M  do  Ckitmo 

Ptmco-mmkhiff  Ommdor.—A  professional  aentleman  of 
this  town  stated  in  our  hearing,  the  other  day,  th4 
following  rather  remarkable  fhet.  Some  yeara  ago, 
while  riding  peat  Clarenoefield,  on  a  clear  moonlight 
night,  hia  attention  was  directed  to  Mr.  fiumie*s 
straw-yard,  in  which  two  bullocks,  pugnacious  natives 
of  the  western  higblsnds,  were  engaged  in  nettling 
aome  deadly  feud.  Such  was  the  ire  and  prowess  of 
the  brutes,  that  their  foreheada  were  converted  into  a 
kind  of  battering-rams;  and  every  time  they  receded 
a  little  way,  and  again  met,  the  crash  was  loud  and 
terrific.  The  fierceness  of  the  combat  induced  tho 
traveller  to  pull  up  his  steed;  and  his  surprise  wss 
changed  to  abeolnte  wonderment,  when  he  observed 
a  gander  leave  his  nest,  wave  hia  pinions  in  the  air, 
and  then  dash  between  the  horns  of  the  belligerenta. 
which  he  succeeded  in  separating  In  the  twinkling  of 
an  eye.  A  movpment  so  siosular  and  unexpected, 
cowed  the  combatants  moat  effectually ;  in  an  instant 
they  retreated  in  different  directions,  and,  so  long  ss 
our  informant  remained  on  the  spot,  evinced  no  dia- 
position  to  renew  hostilities.  The  gander,  on  tho 
other  hand,  seemed  quite  proud  of  the  exploit  he  hsd 
performed ;  and  resumed,  *'  with  stately  steps  and 
slow,"  his  place  smong  the  bonny  Isdy-geeee.  who 
one  and  all  proved,  by  their  kindly  cackling,  how 


_  they  admired  his  dexterity  as  a  tilter  in  

arena,  which,  in  their  innocent  eyes,  had  all  the 
attractiona  of  a  second  "Ashby  de  la  Zoncb.*'— 
Dim^firioo  Qmrior. 

Ineroase  cf  Poors. —Tht  House  of  Peera,  at  the 
death  of  Charles  II.  consisted  of  176  members;  at 
the  death  of  King  William,  of  198 :  at  the  death  of 
Queen  Anne,  of  909 ;  at  the  death  of  George  I.  of 
916;  at  that  of  George  11.  of  999;  and  at  that  of 
George  111.  of  386. 

An  wooputod  PropoioM.—A  young  lady  came  over 
from  a  great  distance  "to  be  cured  ;"  and  when  I 
naked  the  nature  of  her  complaint,  she  replied.  "As 
to  that  matter.  I  believe  there  is  not  a  single  com- 
plaint under  the  eun  which  I  have  not  got.'*  Hero 
was  s  fine  catalogue,  of  dlsordera !  I  asked  if  she  wen 
married   or  single?    "Single.**  waa  the  answer.    I 


then  told  her  that  eo  many  complaints  aa  she  seemed 
to  have  could  only  be  cured   ""         -    ^     ^ .     -  - 


husband  \    At 
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wUch  obMrnkUon  tlM  wm  «z«Mdlatte  Mvp^ttei  s 
but  her  anger  terminated,  in  a  propoadfto  mvry  me  I 
I  nerer  waa  mora  aaronaad  in  my  Iifi,  and  lookad 
quite  atupld  — ZfordSyV  Travtlt  m  Miti«o. 

Poritr.^Dr.  Aah  aaya,  that  porter  obtalaed  tha 
same  from  being  maca  drank  by  portera  in  tbe  City 
of  London.  It  came  Into  ftahion  about  the  year 
1790.  The  malt  HqnorapraTionalf  ia  aae  vere  **  ale," 
*'  beer,"  and  **  two  peony,"  and  It  waa  onelooMry  to 
oall  for  a  pint  of  "  half-aodhalf,"  Tia.  half  ale  and 
half  beer ;  half  ale  and  half  tiro-penny  ;  or  half 
beer  and  half  tvo-peony.  In  eouraa  of^tima  U 
•lao  became  the  practice  to  aak  for  a  pint  of  "  three- 
OiirdB,"  meaoing  a  third  of  ale,  beer,  and  two- 
penny, and  thna  the  nubUcaa  waa  obligiMl  to  go  to 
three  caaka  for  a  aingle  pint.— To  avoid  thia  troobla 
and  waate,  a  brewer  of  the  name  of  Harwood  eoo- 
eeired  the  idea  of  making  a  liquor  which  would  par* 
take  of  the  united  ilaroura  of  ale,  bear,  and  two-peuay, 
which  he  called  entire,  meaning  that  it  waa  drawn 
from  one  caak  or  bott.  fielog  a  hearty,  nouriahing 
liquor,  it  waa  rery  aultable  for  portera  or  other  hard- 
working people ;  hence  it  obtained  tbe  name  of  porter. 
Some  yeara  ago,  a  Winchester  quart  of  old  aouod 
porter  would  yield  near  aix  ouncee  of  good  proof 
apiriu :  but  the  beer  of  the  pr«««<ot  day  will  not 
yield  four  ouncea  of  the  tame  apirit.  >V  hether  thia 
peficiency  be  attributable  to  the  aTartca  of  the 
brewer,  the  roguery  of  the  publican,  or  the  quality  of 
the  malt,  ia  not  very  pertinent  to  the  auUect ;  but  the 
radnction  of  ita  atrength  ought  to  be  balaooad  by  its 
gennineoeaa. 

luihiinee  </  tht  Witt  on,  tktJttdffmtHt. ^Th9  will  ia 
one  of  tbe  principal  sonrcea  of  belief:  not  that  it 
produeea  belief,  but  that  thioga  appear  true  or  falaa 
io  ua  according  to  the  way  they  are  looked  at.  Tha 
will,  which  iocliaea  to  one  thing  more  than  anothar, 
rarna  away  the  mind  from  conaidering  the  qoalitiaa 
of  that  which  it  does  not  approve  ;  and  thua  the  whole 
mind,  led  by  the  will  or  iadioation,  limits  iu  obaer- 
tvtiun  to  what  it  approrea,  and  thua  ibrmiDg  ita 
iodgment  on  what  it  soca,  it  iaaenaiblT  reanlatea  ita 
balfef  by  the  inclioatiooa  of  Iha  will,  t.  e.  by  ita  own 
preferaooea.— Pmsemi. 

Tk*  Oiivt.—'lhe  tree  which  nrodaeea  thia  fhTourita 
of  tkadeaert  ia  aoppoaed  to  be  lodigenona  io  Syria; 
It  ia  aaid  to  haTe  been  carried  from  Phocia  to  Mar- 
aeilles,  from  which  it  spread  over  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean.  It  la  extensiToly  cnltivated  in  tbo 
South  of  France,  in  Spaio,  Portngal.  and  Italy.  Tha 
•liraa  of  the  Val  d'Amo,  which  furnish  the  well- 
known  Florence  oil.  are  accounted  the  beat.  'Ilia 
olive-tree  ia  one  of  the  hard-wooded  kind,  of  very 
alow  growth,  and  of  neat  duraHon.  It  can  bear  very 
conalderable  cold,  if  the  weather  be  dry ;  but  a  ftw 
dagraaa  below  the  freesing  point,  if  aoeompaiiied 
with  anow,  ia  fatal  to  it. 

JSUmsrimU*  Hmmk  ^  SiiA.^A  hank  of  afTk,  produead 
by  a  aingle  worm,  lately  reeled  in  the  preaence  of 
oereral  gentlemen,  in  Bolton,  was  360  yards  in  length, 
and  on  belog  weighed,  waa  fonnd  to  be  of  thotextnre 
of  IflOO  hanka  In  the  lb.  A  aingle  pound  of  this  silk 
would  reach  716  milea.  I'be  worm  waa  only  seven 
day*  in  spinning  tha  hank,  eeaaeqnently  it  produced 
at  the  rata  of  X  yarda  per  day. 

ShtfftUar  Moit  ef  Prtaervinf  tht  I>catf.— The  practice 
if,  to  immerae  tbe  body  of  tha  dead  in  quick-lime ; 
and  when  the  flesh  la  consumed  by  ita  causticity,  tha 
bonea  are  collected,  aeraped,  and  cleaned,  and  de- 
Docited  together  in  a  box,  with  a  lock  and  key,  which 
fa  then  closed,  and  the  key  delivered  to  the  funily. 
These  eaaas  'have  no  reaemblanca  to  coQua.  lliey 
•re  of  dilfisrent  abapea ;  and  with  their  ornamented 
exterior,  the  amaller  onaa  rather  raaemble  a  ladr'a 
dreasing-box.  They  are  depoaited  in  dry  reoeptaclaa 
made  io  the  walla  of  the  cloiaters,  or  other  naris  of 
the  church,  and  on  an  aonual  festival  are  brought 
out,  and  the  living  friends  come  with  their  keya  and 
Inapect  them.— IfirMV  Ncticts  of  Brtait. 

Ntrwms  AJ^ectiau.—Aa  impreaaion  made  on  eae 
part  of  the  nod/  will  produce  a  oervoua  affectioa 
elsewhere,  at  a  dtatanoe  from  the  original  seat  el  the 
dlaeaae,  and  where  no  auoh  obvioua  indication  of 
tiie  flict  presents  itaelf.  A  disease  in  tbe  liver  pro- 
dueea a  pain  in  the  right  ahoulder ;  a  disease  in  tha 
heart  produeea  a  pain  in  the  baek.  The  late  Dr. 
WoUaaton  waa  accoatomed  to  relate  the  following  :— 
He  ate  aome  ice-cream  after  dinner,  which  his  ato- 
maeh  aeamed  to  be  incapable  of  digesting.  Some 
lime  afterwarda.  when  he  had  left  the  dinner-table  to 
go  to  the  drawing-room,  he  found  himself  lame  firom 
a  violent  |>alo  in  one  ankle.  Suddenly  he  became 
aick ;  the  ice-cream  waa  ^ected  from  the  atomaeh. 
and  this  waa  followed  by  an  instantaneoua  rcHef  of 
the  pain  of  the  foot.— fVvjn  a  Leeiun  h  Mr.  Br«di*. 


gffsudmewmt  <Mr.— l^aae  ewH  Dr.  MaDarttig 
aaanrad  me,  will  aomatlaea  deiirav  doga.  ladasd, 
he  himaelf  onoekaew  an  iaalBDee  «f  the  Uad.  Ha 
ataied  another  elnmuatanee.  ahotriag  the  finoeity  of 
these  birda,  whieh  eaase  nnder  kia  imaadiata  aotiea. 
I'wo  BMB  were  in  the  faraet  for  the  pnipoee  of 
gatheriag  berrlaa,  when  one  of  them  hai«cnhig  le 
approach  sear  to  the  oeet  of  the  owl,  she  penaed 
npoo  him  whilat  he  waa  ia  the  act  of  sioopiBg,  sad, 
utng  her  talona  on  hie  beck,  weonded  aim  very 
seveiely.  Hia  oonpanieo,  however,  waa  laitaaaiily 
near  at  hand,  when,  catching  up  a  stick,  he  lost  ao 
time  io  deatroyiog  the  ftiriena  bird.  Ibses  owls  est 
unftequenily  engage  in  combat  with  tha  eagle  Vim- 
aelf,  and  they  often  ooaae   off  victorleas.    Tkess 

giwerfttl  and  voraoioea  birda  oecaaionally  kill  i 
was  of  the  stag,  roboek,  and  reindeer.   Tha  L 
f  the  birda    "     ^  -   ...^      - 


Each  aa  tbe  eepereali,  often  become  their  paey.  Ibe 
ooting  of  thece  owla  aoay  oAeo  be  heard  dntiag  the 
night-Ume  ia  the  northern  foreala:  the  eoand,  which 
ia  a  moat  melancholy  one,  and  which  baa  givea  rise 
to  aoanv  superstitiona,  ia  audibU  at  a  long  dialsaea. 
-Lifp/s  FtU  ^foru, 

Seripner*'  Nltmtt.—Tt  la  probable  that  the  proper 
aamaa  of  men,  mountains,  valleya,  rivera,  &c.  ver* 
originally  giveo  in  allusion  to  aome  circumstance, 
event,  or  prophecy,  relative  to  them,  and  thus  tiie 
nasM  eoBTeyed  a  brief  history  of  the  thing,  or  a  record 
by  artificial  memory.    The  namea  of  the  Patriareka 


la  the  Hebrew  language  exhibit  a  wooderfhl  prophecy 
of  tha  redemption  of  mankind  by  the  promised  He*- 
aiah,  aa  appaaia  by  the  following  explaoatioo  >-Adam, 
Af<w-8eih,  S$4  er  |i/«ct#— £noa,  Li  mm 


iliiiM     own,  ow  *r   ■mw***— Jduoa,  xi»    jhihiji    •w«w 

LmmtirtmU0-'M^»Mtftk,Bh$itdGtd-^9ni,SUIit 
dbv»-Uooch.    r«eeAim-Methnaelah.    Tkai  ku  intk 
wiU  stHJ-LMiiek,  2h  Aa      ' 
QpiUQlmtitn, 
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QuA- 


Br.  Jamiesoo  has  nearly  ready  for  publication,  Th» 
£.Iem«ots  of  Algebra,  compriamg  Simple  and  Quap 
drstie  Fiquations,  designed   as  aa   latrodnctloa   to 


Bland's  Algebraical  Problems. 

A  Key  to  the  above  is  also  in  the  Preea,  in  which 
Uie  Solatioos  to  all  tha  Qneationa  wlil  be  worked  at 
ftUl  length. 
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IfEIIOIR  OP  JOHN  MACKIE,  M.D. 

^WUkm  PtnrmtJ 

**  SxtdA  #tt,  tmm  puletiriora  labornm  prnmU 
CttitorlbaiperBolTit,qiuunincdiea  Mpientia." 

Boerhaave. 

The  most  prominent  characters  on  the 
great  theatre  of  human  life,  are  those  who, 
hating  united  talents  with  enterprise^  have 
been  eager  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge, 
wealth,  honours,  or  power.  To  them,  un- 
doubtedly, the  first  place  is  due  in  the  page 
of  biography,  especially  when  their  abilities 
have  been  exerted  for  the  benefit  of  their 
country ;  yet  it  is  frequently  advantageous, 
as  well  as  pleasant,  to  trace  the  lives  of  the 
modest  ana  unassuming,  if  possessed,  in 
any  eminent  degree^  of  genius,  learnings  or 
virtue. 

The  subject  of  this  memoir  was  bom  in 
the  year  1748,  at  Dunfermline,  in  Fife, 
where  his  family,  which  is  very  ancient, 
has  held  a  respectable  rank  ever  since  the 
beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century.*  Hav- 
ing received  the  rudiments  of  his  education 
at  the  High-scbool  of  the  above  town,  he 
was  placed  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Stedman, 
author  of  Lelias  and  Hortensia ;  and  when 
this  eminent  individual  removed  to  £din- 
baigfa,  young  lii^urkie  accompanied  him 
thither,  and  became  a  member  of  that 
university.  Here  he  was  distinguished  for 
his  application,  his  frank  and  graceful 
address,  and  that  honourable  deportment, 
which  has  given  a  lustre  to  his  character 
through  every  period  of  his  life. 

At  an  early  age  he  succeeded  in  his  con- 
nesdoD^  his  friend,  Dr.  Moubray,  at  Hunt- 
ingdon, where  he  enjoyed  the  patronage  of 
Lord  Sandwich,  and  became  known  to 
the  leading  charactex9  of  the  day ;  Captain 
Cook,^  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  Dr.  Solander, 
Onvu,  Sir  Hugb  Palliser,  Lord  Rodney, 
Bishop  t'omline.  Home  Tooke,  Antiseja- 
QQs  Scott,  Howard  the  philanthropist,  &c. 
Indeed,  it  would  be  dimcult  to  name  a 
person,  whose  intercourse,  in  the  line  of  his 
profesnon  only,  has  given  occasion  to  an 
equal  number  of  private  friendships. 

*  Donald  Mc  Kle,  or  Mc  Kav,  the  Immediate 
McHtor  of  this  branch  of  the  family,  wa«  the 
thM  ion  of  KeU,  eighth  Baron  of  Faru,  in  Btratb- 
naver.Satbcrlaod.  brother  to  Aogua,  the  ancestor 
•rLordR««y.  " 
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In  the  year  1792,  Dr.  Mackie  removed 
to  Southampton,  where  his  wife's*  femily 
had  long  oeen  settled,  and  though  the 
practice  to  which  he  succeeded  was  com- 
paratively small,  he  very  soon  enlarged  the 
sphere  of  his  utility,  and  found  himself 
placed,  by  his  talents,  manners,  and  ac- 
quirements, at  the  head  of  the  medical  depart- 
ment of  this  county.  Yet,  although  taking 
the  lead  in  a  profession,  where  animosities 
are  often  carried  to  a  lamentable  height,  no 
one  of  the  rivals,  it  was  believed,  was  ever 
known  to  speak,  or  to  think  of  him,  with  any 
feeling  approaching  to  personal  hostility. 

At  Broadlands,  the  seat  of  Viscount 
Palmerston,  where  he  was  not  only  the 
physician,  but  the  friend  of  the  family,  he 
bad  an  opportunity  of  forming  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with  Sir  Heniy  Englefield, 
Sir  Charles  Blagden,  Count  Rumfoid,  Lord 
Malmesbaiy,  Lord  Minto,  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Carter,  and  the  most  marked  of  the  French 
emigrants,  who  were  always  most  kindly 
received  in  that  hospitable  mansion. 

On  a  calm  retrospection  of  departed 
years.  Dr.  Mackie  is  accustomed  to  re* 
present  this  as  the  most  delightful  period 
of  his  life ;  and  it  is  remarkable,  that  in 
a  consultation  which  he  held  in  London 
with  Dr.  Baillee,  on  casually  compliment- 
ing him  on  the  me^eminence  to  which  he 
had  attained,  Dr.  baiUie,  in  a  most  impres- 
sive manner,  replied  as  follows: — ^<*  Dr. 
Mackie,  you  are  the  object  of  my  envy : 
you  have  a  full  practice  in  the  country ; 
you  are  actively  employed,  without  being 
harassed ;  you  enjoy  pure  air,  the  society 
of  friends,  and  intervals  of  leisure,  which 
I  can  scarcely  ever  command;  and  you 
talk  of  retiring  from  business  in  a  few 
vears,  whilst  I  feel  that  I  shall  die  in 
harness.''  The  melancholy  anticipation  of 
this  excellent  man  was  realized  by  bis  death, 
at  the  age  of  sixty-five. 

To  the  remark  of  the  great  moralist, 

•  Thit  ladv,  to  whose  rare  virtuei  and  abilities 
it  !•  ImpoMible  to  do  Juitice  in  the  •malleompasi 
of  a  note,  and  who  may  be  taid  to  have  beeo  the 
ftcst  to  give  to  her  fair  country  women  a  picture  of 
Madame  de  Sevivne  In  an  English  dress,  was  the 
dauiirhter  of  the  Rey.  John  des  Champs,  Rector  of 
Pillesden.  Dorset*  and  niece  of  Ahthony  Chamier. 
Esq..  J^l.r*  Under  Secretary  of  State  during  Lvrd 
Barrington's  administration. 

<i   K 
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that  **  it  seldom  happens  that  a  man's 
business  is  his  pleasure,**  Dr.  Mackie 
formed  a  striking  exception.  No  man 
ever  took  greater  delight  in  any  pursuit 
than  he  did  in  the  exercise  of  his  profession. 
To  it  he  uniformly  devoted  all  his  powen, 
bodily  and  mental ;  but,  at  the  age  of  sixty- 
six,  ather  a  laborious  practice  of  more  than 
fofty  yeais,  he  began  to  feel  a  wish  to 
retire  from  its  arduous  duties,  and  the 
Conthient  being  just  opened  by  the  con- 
clusion of  the  war,  he  resolved  to  gratify  a 
passion  for  forngn  travel,  in  which  he  had 
never   been   able   to  indulge.     Accom- 

Etnied  by  his  finmily,  he  visited  France, 
oUand,  Germany,  the  Netherlands,  Swit- 
xerland,  and  Italv.  In  the  last  mentioned 
country,  he  resided  two  winten,  and  trod 
with  devotion  her  classic  ground,  observing 
her  customs,  conveising  with  her  learned 
men,  and  admiring  the  immortal  remains 
of  ancient  art.  His  reputation  amongst 
his  counbrymen  followed  nim  every  where 
on  the  Continent  On  one  occasion,  he 
was  sent  for  express  from  Rome  to  Naples 
to  visit  an  English  lady  of  rank,  the  accom- 
plished daughter  of  the  renowned  premier 
Lord  North,  and  was  consulted  by  several 
foreigners  of  distinction;  amongst  others, 
by  Madame  de  Stael,  for  her  second  hus- 
band. Monsieur  de  Rocca,  and  by  the  ex- 
king  of  Holland,  Louis  Buonaparte,  who, 
on  his  refosing  any  pecuniary  remuneration 
for  his  attendance,  presented  him  with  two 
fine  views  of  Tivoli,  by  Granet,  an  artist 
since  well  known  to  the  British  public  by 
his  "  Interior  of  a  Convent  at  Rome,"  pur- 
chased for  George  the  Fourth. 

Since  his  return  from  the  Continent, 
where  he  passed  the  greater  part  of  ten 
years.  Dr.  Mackie  has  resided  at  Chiches- 
ter, m  the  midst  of  a  quiet  social  circle, 
suited  to  his  habits  and  age.  A  polished 
suaviw  of  manner,  a  temper  unusually 
cheerml,  and  a  mind  richly  stored  with 
anecdote,  render  him  a  most  attractive  and 
agreeable  companion.  His  memory  is  as 
clear,  as  his  hand-writing  is  strong  and 
beautifol.  His  figure  is  extremely  vene- 
rable and  striking,  whilst  the  mildness  and 
dignity  of  his  countenance  irresistibly  im. 
press  the  spectator  with  the  conviction  that 
wisdom  and  virtue  have  been  the  com- 
panions of  his  life. 

Whilst  on  his  travels.  Dr.  Mackie 
printed,  for  private  distribution  only,  an 
elegant  essay,  entided,  *'  A  New  Theory  of 
Man,''  and  during  the  course  of  his  suc- 
cessful practice,  published  several  cases  in 
the  periodical  works,  one  of  which,  on 
Tetanus,  was  immediately  transferred  to  the 
pages  of  the  Endycopedia:  but  it  is  to  be 


regretted  that  he  has  never  been  prevailed 
on  to  give  to  the  worid  some  observations  * 
on  regimen,  a  subject  so  interestii^  at  the 
present  moment,  and  to  which  he  has 
always  been  known  to  pay  particular 
attention. 

INFLUENCE  OF  CHRISTIANITT  IV  EFTSCT- 
ING  THE  ABOLITION  OF  SLAVEBT. 

(From  Dr,  Townley's  More  Neoochm.) 
On  the  subject  of  slavery,  it  is  pleasing  to 
mark  the  influence  of  Christianity  in  re- 
pressing its  cruelties,  and  gradually  indudi^ 
Its  entire  abolition.  The  following  histort- 
cal  observations  and  extracts  will  elucidate 
the  progress  of  emancipation  from  slavery, 
and  exhibit  the  poweHul,  but  ultimately 
successful,  struggle  of  the  gospel  with  the 
barbarous  and  idolatrous  prqudices  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  northern  countries  of  Europe. 
At  an  eariy  period  slave-markets  were 
regulariy  established  in  various  parts  of 
Europe,  especially  at  Rome,  Bristol,  and 
other  places ;  but  when  the  Christian  reli- 
gion was  at  length  received  by  the  di&rent 
nations  of  this  part  of  the  worid,  it  totally 
changed  the  ancient  trade.  On  one  side, 
the  precepts  of  ChristianiW  were  spread 
among  barbarians,  and  the  doctrine  of  equal 
rights,  to  which  nature  and  a  future  life 
entitle  all  human  beings,  without  the  least 
exception,  made  the  slave-trade  gradually 
to  cease.  On  the  other  hand,  the  importa- 
tion of  slaves,  and  all  traffic  of  this  nature, 
were  severely  prohibited.  ""Diere  is  no 
council  held,"  says  Hildebrand,  in  his 
•  Historia  Conciliorum,'  "  where  the  abo- 
lition  of  the  slave-trade  has  not  been  a 
serious  object.*'  Besides,  a  doctrine  was 
established  by  the  deigy,  that  eternal  sal- 
vation would  be  the  surest  reward  for  the 
emancipation  of  slaves ;  nay,  the  Christian 
priests  aiid  confessors  obliged  their  peni- 
tents, who  had  no  slaves  in  their  posses- 
sion, to  buy  some,  and  manumit  them  in 
the  presence  of  the  people  assembled  in 
the  church.  The  Norwegian  law,  called 
^'Gulethings  Law,''  says,  *'The  dave  shall 
be  brought  into  tfie  church,  and  the  Holy 
Bible  laid  on  his  head,  which  being  done, 
he  shall  be  free.''  The  priests  themselves 
set  good  examples ;  they  purchased  slaves, 
paiticulariy  youths  of  a  good  and  promis- 
mg  appearance,  received  them  into  orders, 
and  thus  made  them  entirely  free. 

St  Boiiifecius  tells  us,  that  the  newly 
converted  Germans  sold  their  slaves  to  their 
infidel  neighbours  for  human  sacrifices, 
which,  at  length,  was  stopped  by  Gregory 
the  Second,  who  made  the  offender  guilty 
of  a  capital  ofience.     Cbailomaa  oideied 
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the  synod  of  Leptin,  in  the  year  743,  that 
a  man  who  sold  his  slave  to  an  infidel 
sboold  be  infamous,  and  excommanicated 
in  the  same  manner  as  a  murderer,  if  the 
slave^  thus  sold,  was  intended  to  M  a 
victim  to  the  gods :  and  in  Norway,  it  was 
absolutely  forbidden  to  sell  a  slave  out  of 
the  kingdom,  unless  he  had  committed  an 
enonnous  crime.  With  a  view  to  promote 
the  abolition  of  this  savage  custom,  which 
proved  to  be  fatal  to  persons  of  the  most 
exquisite  beauty  ana  the  most  exalted 
character,  it  was  enacted,  that  the  ceremo- 
nies of  emancipation  among  the  Christians 
should  resemble  the  form  of  the  heathen 
sacrifices,  and  engage  in  the  same  way  the 
imagination  both  of  Christians  and  heathens. 
By  this  means  the  slaves  obtained  a  chance 
of  libeity ;  and  were  often  brought  to  the 
church,  placed  on  the  altar,  and  symboli- 
cally sacrificed  to  the  true  God. 

The  national  assemblies  of  the  heathens 
commenced  with  the  bloody  woiship,  and 
the  Christians  passed  a  law,  that  on  such 
occasions  a  slave  should  be  made  free,  and 
the  expense  of  the  feast  at  which  he  ob- 
tained his  [liberty  defiayed  by  the  public. 
The  ancient  Norwegian  law,  before  the  year 
1222,  (part  1,  c.  3,)  says,  "We  shaU 
manumit  a  slave  in  our  annual  assembly  at 
Gnia ;  each  member  shall  emancipate  his 
sbve  by  turn,  and  the  whole  assembly 
shall  pay  six  ounces  of  silver,  in  order  to 
defiray  the  expenses  of  the  feast  of  liberty. 
Whoever  neglects  to  procure  a  slave  in  his 
tnm,  shall  l^  fined  in  twelve  ounces  of 
silver  to  the  bishop,  and  the  assembly  shall 
be  obliged  to  buy  a  slave  at  their  own 
expense,  for  the  above  mentioned  pur- 
pose." 

Hie  liberty  of  a  man's  sellbg  into  slavery 
his  own  children,  was  restrained  to  certain 
mles.  They  be^  by  enacting,  that  the 
diild  which  was  sold  for  a  slave,  should 
recover  its  liberty  by  paying  the  sixth  part 
of  the  pnrchase-money  to  the  master.  And 
it  was  further  ordered,  that  no  such  slave 
should    be   exported    out  of  his    native 
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At  length  the  duration  of  this  kind  of 
slavety  was  reduced  to  the  certain  term  of 
seven  years,  or,  as  the  Icelandic  law,  called 
Geagas,  wluch  prevailed  from  the  year  928 
till  the  year  1267,  more  equitably  ordered 
it,  till  the  purchase-money  and  expenses 
made  on  the  slave  were  re-imbursed. 

It  is  difficult  to  fix  the  certain  era 
when  the  emancipation  of  slaves  was  uni- 
venally  introduced  in  Europe ;  for  though 
Boden  points  out  the  year  1250,  in  his 
hock,  De  Republican  yet  we  know  that 
slavery    lasted     much    longer    in   some 


countries.  The  abolition  of  the  slave-trade 
was  a  very  serious  object  of  the  legislative 
power,  through  more  than  four  centuries, 
for  we  find  no  council  of  the  middle  age 
without  one  canon  at  least  relative  to  this 
business. 

The  civil  government  gave  every  support 
they  could  ^ord  to  such  pious  and  bene- 
volent endeavours  of  the  church ;  and  both 
agreed,  that  the  undertaking  could  only  be 
accomplished  by  slow  degrees.  The  steps 
adopted  for  this  purpose  were  on  one  side 
to  forbid  the  exportation  of  slaves,  to  throw 
the  slave-trade  into  the  hands  of  Christians, 
who  ought  to  know  their  common  duties, 
and  to  make  some  regulations  concerning  a 
humane  treatment  of  the  slaves.  On  the 
other  hand,  laws  were  passed  that  opposed 
the  home-traffic,  and  rendered  it  as  aifficull 
as  possible. 

In  the  year  779,  Charles  the  Great 
passed  a  law  that  no  slave  should  be  ex. 
ported  out  of  his  dominions ;  and  in  the 
council  at  Rheims,  it  was  enacted,  than  the 
slave-trade  should  only  be  carried  on  by 
Christians,  and  that  a  man  who  sold  his 
slaves  either  to  a  Jew  or  a  heathen,  should 
be  excommunicated,  and  that  the  contract 
should  be  void.  Kidnapping  was,  how- 
ever, veiy  frequent  among  the  Christians, 
particularly  in  Nordalbingia,  (tlie  present 
dukedoms  of  Schlesvdck  and  Holstein,) 
who  used  to  force  those  Christians  who  had 
fled  to  them  from  their  heathen  neighbours, 
to  re-enter  the  slavery,  and  suffer  them- 
selves to  be  re-sold  to  their  former  masters ; 
till  at  length,  St.  Anschar,  archbishop  of 
Hamburgh,  prevailed  on  them  to  abolish 
this  disgracerul  custom,  and  to  issue  a  law, 
'*  that  whoever  should  be  accused  of  kid- 
napping, should  clear  himself  by  the  judg- 
ment of  God,  (so  the  ordeal  was  then 
called,)  and  should  be  excluded  from  the 
rights  of  producing  witnesses,  or  taking  the 
oath  prescribed  by  common  law ;"  a  law 
which  bordered  very  near  upon  that  of  the 
Jews,  (Exod.  xxi.)  <' And  he  that  stealeth 
a  man,  or  if  he  be  found  in  his  hand,  he 
shall  surely  be  put  to  death.''  What 
Charies  the  Great  and  the  synods,  in  diffSe- 
rent  parts  of  Germany,  France,  and  Italy, 
had  enacted,  with  respect  to  the  slave-trade, 
was  followed  by  other  princes. 

For  Canute  the  Great,  king  of  England, 
passed  a  law,  <<  That  no  Christian  Siould 
be  sold  for  exportation.''  This  same  law 
had  been  enacted  before,  viz.  in  the  synod 
of  Enham,  in  the  year  1009, ''  Ne  Cbristi- 
ani  et  innocentes  extra  Patriam  vendan- 
tur." 

By  such  means  the  foreign  slave-trade 
decreased,  and  could  only  be  earned  on  by 
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fraudulent  meanSy  and  bv  a  descriotioD  of 
persons  who  were  carefully  watchea  by  tbe 
bisbopSy  whom  a  synod  bad  authorized  to 
inquire  throughout  Uieir  respective  dioceses, 
^  whether  slaves  were  exported ;  whether  a 
Christian  were  ever  sold  to  a  Jew  or  hea- 
then; or,  whether  a  Jew  dealt  in  slaves 
who  professed  to  be  Christians?''  The 
famous  market  at  Bristol,  where  the  slaves 
were  imported  from  all  parts  of  England, 
and  there  sold  to  Irish  merchants,  who 
continued  to  buy  slaves  from  England 
during  the  reign  of  Kins  John,  was  much 
depressed  and  diminished  by  St  Wul&tan, 
wliose  example  was  imitated  by  the  second 
synod  of  London,  which  enacted, ''  Nequis 
illud  ne&rium  negotium,  quod  hactenus  in 
Anglia  solebant  homines  sicutbruta  animalia 
venundari,  deinceps  ullalenus  facere  pne- 
sumat'' 

In  Norway,  few  steps  were  taken  to- 
wards the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade  before 
the  year  1270.  Tbe  law,  which,  till  that 
time,  guided  all  civil  business,  was  passed 
by  King  Hacon,  who  began  his  reign  in 
the  [year  1222,  and  died  in  the  year  1263. 
In  tliis  law  much  is  spoken  of  the  slaves, 
who  seem  to  have  been  happier  in  Norway 
than  in  any  another  part  of  Europe ;  for  the 
slave  could  obtain  his  liberty  by  a  prescrip- 
tion of  twenty  years,  and  the  law  guarded 
his  life  against  the  master,  who,  for  havine 
killed  his  slave,  was  liable  to  be  punished 
as  a  murderer.  The  slave  who  destroyed 
his  in&nt  duld,  was  considered  as  one  of 
the  greatest  offenders ;  but  as  they  had  no 
capiud  punishments  in  Norway  at  that  time, 
the  punishment  was  being  sold  for  exporta- 
tion. The  slave  had  some  property  accru- 
ing from  his  own  industry,  when  not  en^- 
ployed  in  his  master's  service ;  a  property 
which  sometimes  enabled  a  skilful  slave  to 
Trover  his  liberty.  Snorro  Sturleson,  in 
Ifistoria  Rer.  Norvegicar.  Havn.,  1777, 
vol.  ii.  in  the  life  of  King  Oluf,  remarks, 
that,  the  king,  dissatisfied  with  some  great 
men  in  the  county  of  Thundhem,  which 
then  laboured  under  scarcity,  forbade  the 
inhabitants  of  the  southern  parts  of  Norway, 
to  give  even  the  least  relief  to  their  brethren 
in  the  north.  A  near  relation  of  the  famous 
Einar  Thambaskielfer  came  to  him,  and 
asked  for  corn;  Einar,  having  fully  ex- 

Slained  the  impropriety  of  complying  with 
esires  contrary  to  the  proclamation  of 
their  royal  master,  said, ''  My  slaves,  for 
whose  actions  I  am  by  no  means  legally 
boundy  possess  com  in  plenty,  it  is  their 
property,  and  they  can  aispose  of  it  ac- 
cording to  their  own  pleasure."  The  slaves 
in  Denmark  appear  to  have  enjoyed  the 
same  privilege.     The  master  of  a  slave 
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coukl,  not  refuse  him  his  Ubei;ty,  when 
ofiereil  the  puichase^moocy :  nay,  it  was 
sufficient  if  half  the  sum  wa|i  deliTeced. 
Tbe  manumission  prescribe  ip  the  same 
law,  (Frostajtliing'slLawr  of  Hacon  Hacon- 
son,  part  i.)  is.  particylady  cucious.:— '<  If 
a  slave  takes  land,  and  atetUi^  th^,  ^aU  he 
give  an  entertainment,  called  the  litast  of 
lAhertyy  the  expenses  of  which  shall  be 
nine  bushels  of  malt  and  a  lapi.  A  tree- 
bom  man  shall  cut  off  the  head  of  the  xam, 
and  the  master  shall  unlock  tbe  collar* 
surrounding  the  slave's  neck.  If  the  master 
refuses  to  grant  the  slfiye  to  give  the  feast 
of  liberty,  tiien  shall  the  slave  request  ii 
before  two  witnesses,  and  in  their  presence 
invite  his  master  witli  five  friends  of  his. 
liie  slave  tlien  shall,  preparp  the  oitertain- 
ment,  and  let  the  uppermost  seat  be  ready 
to  receive  his  master  and  mistreas*  Ilius 
the  slave  shall  recover  his  liberty^  which 
recovery  he  shall  prove  by  tliose  who  were 
present  at  the  feast,  against  all  attempts 
which  his  master  may  pursue  for  tlie  Aitnre.** 
Such  was  the  state  of  the  law  in  Norway 
when  it  was  totally  abolished,  in  the  year 
1270,  by  King  Magnus,  called  tbe  '^  He- 
former  of  the  Law." 

During  the  existence  of  slavery  ip  Den- 
mark, it  much  resembled  the  Koman ;  and 
it  is  uncertain  how  or  wh^  the  Danish 
slaves  were  emancipated.  In  Sweden  the 
state  of  slavery  fell  and  rose  in  the  same 
degree  as  it  did  among  her  neighbogrs.  In 
Upland,  the  servitude  was  abrogated  by 
King  fiyiger,  in  the  year  12dj^,  and  Kmg 
Erie  Magnus^  spread  the  blessii^  d* 
liberty  over  the  rest  of  that  kii^om  la  the 
year  1335,  for  the  purpose,  as  he  said,  of 
following  God,  who  has  rescued  the  virbole 
of  mankind  from  slaveEy* 

From  these  extracts  an4  obqenratioQS  it 
appears,  that  slav^  is  an  evil  icharacteriuq; 
nations  in  a  state  of  barbarismt  and  must 
serve  to  convince  us  that  £u)[ppe  ivwkl 
never  have  attempted,  much  kss.  hife 
effected,  the  happy  alteratipos  wbicb  have 
taken  place  wiuun  h^  own  limits  and 
dominion,  had  she  not  first  received  the 
humane  doctrines  of  Christianity, 


SLAVERY    IN   JAMAICA. 

We  have  many  times  had  oocasioo  to 
notice  the  Anti -Slavery  Reporter,  as  uai. 

•  In  tbe  mnwam  of  the  AutiqaaHati  Society  at 
Edlnbarg b,  \%  a  metal  collar,  constructed  with  • 
T\n%  for  receiTiDff  a  padlpck,  with  tbe  foliowinir 
Inserf  ption  :— "  Alexander  Stewart  found  gojltv  of 
death,  for  theft  at  Perth,  the  5th  of  December. 
1701,  and  gifted  by  tbe  Jufticiaryjaa  a  perpetiul 
servant  to  Sir  John  Brsk!ne»  of  Alra."— Tbti 
collar  was  foand  In  the  grare  of  the  deceased,  in 
the  burial  ground  at  Alrm 
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fannly  etpouaiiig  Ui^  oinae  of  the  ipjMi^ 
AfincuDSft  iavei^biag  against  oppfessiou^ 
and  advocating  the  dictates  of  humanity. 
Many  instances  have  ocdirred^  in  which. 
ive  might  have  quoted  a  vaiiety  of  intecest- 
iog  passages  from  its  pages,  but  hitherto 
our  observations  have  been  confined  to  a 
general  delineation  of  its  character.  The 
two  following  facts,  which  we  copy  from 
No.  65  of  this  work,  for  August,  1830,  will 
tend  to  place  slavery  in  Jamaica,  and  the 
Anti-Slavery  Reporter  in  England,  in  their 
proper  Kgfat. 

''Tlie  first  of  these  two  cases  is.thal  of  a 
slave,  named  Heniy  Williams,  belonging 
to  an  estate  called  the  Rural  Retreat.  The 
owner  of  the  estate  is  a  lady  residing  in 
Scotland,  to  whom  it  has  lately  descended 
by  inheritance.  Her  attorney  is  a  magis- 
trate of  Jamaica.  The  late  owner  of  diis 
estate  had  placed  unlimited  oonfideace  in 
Henry  Wilhams,  and  had  been  in  the  habit 
of  employing  him  under  his  own  direction, 
as  sole  manager  of  the  property.  Having 
thus  been  a  favourite  with  his  deceased 
master,  be  was  in  very  respectable  circum- 
sluxsesy  and  his  conduct  is  said  to  have 
mulbrmly  been  such,  that  be  had  never, 
duhng  tbat  master's  lifetime,  been  subjected 
to  corporal  punishment.  He  had  for  ycarS 
been  a  mendter  of  the  Methodist  Society, 
and  had  given  such  evidence  both  of  in* 
telligence  and  pie^,  that  in  March,  1829, 
he  was  appointed  the  leader  of  a  class. 
The  attorney  hearing  of  this  appointment, 
ejcpressed  his  displeasure.  'I  hear,*  he 
said,  'you  are  become  a  great  preacher  at 
the  Methodist  chapel,  but  if  ever  you  go 
there  again,  I  will  send  you  to  Rodney 
HaU  woddiouse."*  Heniy  replied,  that  he 
was  no  preacher,  but  that  he  had  attended 
the  chapel  for  years,  and  had  received 
much  good  there,  and  had  there  learned  his 
doty  toGod  and  to  his  master.  The  attor- 
nqr  charged  him  also  with  the  crime  of 
drawing  his  feUoWi^ves  to  the  chapel,  and 
thus  nnning  both  them  and  himself.  Ilenry 
admitted  the  &ct  of  his  trying  to  induce 
othea  to  go  thither*  He  had  himself,  he 
said,  been  benefited  by  his  attendance^  and 
he  thought  he  could  not  do  better  than 
advise  fa^  ieliow-skives  to  attend  too;  and, 
but  for  that,  he  felt  confident  that  they 
would  not  luive  minded  thdr  business  as 
they  were  now  doing.  On  the  foUowing 
day  the  attorney  visited  the  estate,  and 

*  Tbif  wqrkbonse  U  tltoatMl  in  St  Tbomaa  In 
tbf  Viile,  and  !•  a  sort  of  receptacle  for  notorious 
deHnqacnta.  Biayes  deemed  deserTl  tk%  of  extraor- 
dinary panitboMiit,  ar«  a%id  to  be  oftca  sent  to 
thli  seat  of  darkness  and  misery*  because  of  tbe 
P^enltar  severity  witb  wbicb  they  are  there 
treated. 


having  summoned  the  whole  gang  before 
him,  threatened  them  with  severe  punish- 
ment if  they  went  again  to  die  chapd.  o» 
this^  a  female  sla^  aaister  of  Henry  WiL. 
Uams^  happened  to  heave  a  deep  si^. 
The  attoiney  said,  '.Who  is  that  groanhig?' 
^d,  perceiving  who  it  was^  ordered  her  to 
be  laid  down  on  her  stomach  on  tbe 
ground,  and  caused  to  be  inflicted  upon  bee 
a  severe  flogging* 

**^  From  the  estate  die  attorney  went  to 
the  house  of  the  Rev.  G.  W.  Bridges, 
which  is  near  it,  probably  to  consult  witb 
his  Rector  on  the  means  of  checking  this 
unhappy  tendency  to  frequent  the  Medio* 
disit  clapel.  The  next  day,  Heniy  Wil«« 
liams  having  to  pass  that  way,  Mr.  Bridges 
celled  him,  ana  iixiuired  his  reasons  for 
preferring  the  Methodist  obapel  to  the 
church.  Henry  frankly  told  him  his  rea- 
sons. Th^  were,  generally,  that  he  derived 
more  spiritual  benefit  from  going^  to  the 
chapel  than  to  the  church.  Mr.  Bridges 
then  told  them,  that  unless  he  came  to 
church  himself,  and  brought  his  fellows 
slaves  with.  htn\,  he  was  assured  by  the 
attorney  that  he  roust  prepare  for-  the  coa« 
sequences  with  which  he  had  been  threat- 
ened. On  the  succeeding  Sunday,  Henry 
Williams, havingreceived  tbe  ordos  of  the 
attorney  to  attend  at  church  with  all  the 
people,  was  himsdf  present  during  the 
service.  Af)er  service,  the  attamey  asked 
him  where  the  rest  of  the  peofde  weie^ 
Henry  relied,  that  the  people  had  told 
him,  that  Sunday  was  theu  own,  and  that 
smne  of  them  had.  gone  to  the  Methodist 
chapel,  and  others  had  gone  in  other  direc" 
tions,  rprobebly  to  their  grounds  or  to 
market,)  but  that  he  himself,  though  re- 
solved not  to  relinquish  the  chapel,  had 
come  to  chnrcb,  to  shew,  how  desirous  he 
was  to  obey  the  orders  that  had  been  given 
him«  The  attorney  then  teld  him  he 
should  be  sent  to  Rodney  HaU  workhouse. 
Thither,  in  a  day  or  two^  he  was  accord- 
ingly sent,  and  though  perfectly  ready  to  go 
without  constraint,  he  was  huhed  roond  like 
a  felon,  his  arms  being  fastened  with  n^pes. 
This  took  place  about  the  beginning  of 
July,  1829.  in  the  workhouse  at  Rodney 
Hall,  he  was  put  in  chains,  and  repeatedly . 
flogged,  and  so  severe  was  the  punishment' 
inflicted  upon  lum,  that,  afber  a  time,  he 
became  so  ill,  that  the  superintendent 
deemed  it  necessary  to  remove  from  him 
the  chains  with  which  he  was  loaded,  and 
to  place  him  in  the  hospital,  where  his 
death  was  expected.  Ine  attorney,  it 
seems,  was  much  displeased  with  this  lenity, 
alleging,  that  the  sickness  of  Henry  Wil- 
liams was  feigned,  and  signified  his  intention 
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of  removing  him  to  a  still  mote  distant 
workhouse.  His  poor  wife  endeavoured 
to  induce  a  gentleman  to  inteioede  for  her 
nearly  murdered  husband,  who  had  been 
thus  uterally  brought  to  death's  door  for  no 
other  offence  thaui  that  of  attending  the 
Methodist  chapel  *  but  in  vain.  At  length, 
however,  the  circumstances  of  the  case  were 
brou^t  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Editor  of 
the  newspaper  called  the  <  Watchman  and 
Jamaica  Free  Press,'  who  animadverted 
upon  it  in  an  able  article  with  such  just 
and  pointed  severi^,  that  the  guilty  party 
appesurs  to  have  caught  the  alarm,  and 
Heniy  Williams  was  soon  after  released 
from  the  workhouse,  and  reconveyed  to  the 
Rural  Retreatfc  By  this  time,  however,  he 
had  been  so  cut  up  with  the  severe  flog^ 
gings  he  had  received,  that  his  Hfe  was  de- 
spBLued  of;  and  the  last  account  of  him, 
dated  in  November  last,  was,  that  for 
several  weeks  he  had  been  '  confined  to  his 
bed,  and  obliged  to  lie  on  his  stomach,  day 
and  night,  his  back  being  a  mass  of  cor- 
niption.'  Whether  he  has  survived  this 
atrocious  act  of  barbarity,  is  still  a  matter 
of  uncertain^. 

Hie  second  case  will  occupy  a  shorter 
qxice, 

''  A  slave  of  the  name  of  Geoige,  be- 
longing to  a  lady  in  Jamaica,  who  is  mvour- 
able  to  missionary  exertions,  and  who  her- 
self occasionally  attends  the  Methodist 
chapel,  had  been  for  several  years  distin- 
guished as  a  person  of  excellent  character, 
even  among  white  persons  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. He  was  guilty,  however,  of  the 
same  crime  with  Henry  Williams.  He 
was  a  zealous  and  regular  attendant  on  the 
ministrations  of  the  Methodists.  Shortly 
before  the  time  tl»t  Henry  Williams  was 
sent  to  Rodney  Hall  workhouse,  this  slave 
had  also  become  obnoxious  to  the  Rev. 
G.  W.  Bridges,  and  in  passing  that  gentle- 
man's residence,  was  stopped  by  him,  and 
ordered  to  be  laid  down  and  flogged.  The 
order  was  executed,  and  George  was 
flogged  with  such  severity,  that  it  was  with 
difficulty  that  he  afterwards  walked  to  his 
home,  which  was  about  a  mile  distant.  The 
mistress  of  George,  indignant  at  this  treat- 
ment, sent  him,  as  soon  as  he  was  suffi- 
ciently recovered  to  leave  home,  to  the 
custos,  with  a  letter  complaining  of  the 
conduct  of  Mr.  Bridges :  on  this  the  custos 
wrote  to  Mr.  Bridges,  and  appointed  a  day 
for  inquiring  into  his  conduct.  But  before 
the  appointed  day  arrived,  a  friend  of  the 
Rev.  gentleman  succeeded  in  compromn- 
ing  the  matter  with  George,  by  paying  him 
a  small  sum  of  money,  as  a  satisfaction  for  I 
the  injury  he  had  received.    This  happen-  | 
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ed  not  long  before  the*  period  when  the 
same  rev.  gentleman  was  ciled,  as  staled 
in  our  last  number,  p.  326,  bdbie  a  spe- 
cial vestry,  for  cradly  maltreating  one  of 
his  female  slaves,  a  mutetto." 
» 

ON  THE  FEMALE  CHABACTEft,  WITH  ESPE- 
CIAL REFERENCE  TO  THE  POWERS  OF 
THE  MINO. 

"The  aap«rlor  adTaotafei  of  boyt*  cdaeatioo 
ara,  perhaps,  the  lole  reason  of  their  rapcrioriCT. 
Learning  !•  eqaallj  attainable,  and.  I  think,  cqoally 
Talaable,  for  the  satisfaction  aritlog  from  1^  to  a 
womanasaauui.*'    Kwox. 

When  we  contemplate  the  history  of  the 
female  character,  we  cannot  avoid  being 
struck  with  the  fact,  diat  it  has  been  its  Vk 
to  have  met  with  a  very  uncertain  reoeptkn 
from  the  other  sex.  We  find  from  dakical 
authority,  that  even  among  the  nations  of 
civilized  Greece  and  Rome,  the  female  was 
far  from  receiving  that  meed  of  Pisrimation 
which  she  might  jusdy  daim;  and  however 
superior  may  have  been  her  station  and 
rank  in  society,  the  unhappy  female  who 
dwells  in  savage  and  ondviuied  ooontiiei, 
is  still  far  below  her  just  and  merited  grade: 
and  in  no  point  is  this  degradatiaii  more  re- 
markable than  as  it  respects  the  powers  of 
the  mind.  To  a  certain  extent,  the  female 
has  been  ever  valued;  but  that  extent  has 
always  been  made  subservient  to  the  will 
and  pleasure  of  the  other  sex.  As  a  crea- 
ture conducive  to  the  temporal  advai^ge, 
or  necessary  to  gratify  the  pleasure,  of  man, 
the  female  has  been  generally  regarded ;  but 
viewed  as  a  being  pre-eminendy  calctdated 
as  a  comnanion,  to  cheer,  to  solace,  to  en- 
liven, ana  to  advise — as  the  possessor  of  a 
mind  to  edify  and  delight  by  her  intellec- 
tual treasures — howiias  the  female  characrcr 
been  neglected,  despised,  and  undervalued  I 
Yet,  how  variously  soever  the  female 
character  may  have  been  estimated  in  difier- 
ent  ages  and  countries,  it  cannot  be  denied, 
that  it  has  stood  forth  with  a  prominency 
peculiarly  its  own.  Shall  we  not  find  that 
m  great  and  illustrious  events,  which  have 
beoi  ccmnected  with  the  wel&reand  fete  of 
nations,  females  have  frequently  been  con- 
spicuous, not  merely  as  accidentally  causing 
the  scale  to  preponderate,  but  as  displaying 
exalted  powers  of  mind?  We  can  turn 
over  no  page  of  histoiy,  but  we  shall  find 
some  trace  of  woman;  and  let  it  be  decided 
by  matter  of  fact,  whether  we  do  not  dis- 
cover the  female  mind  in  many  of  its  re- 
corded transactions.  It  will  not  be  only  as 
an  individual  branch  of  animal  creation, 
but  as  a  being  possessing  in  a  pre-eminent 
degree   rich  endowments  <tf   intellectual 
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eDOgy,   that  woman  will  appear  in  the 
aniials  oC  human  kind. 

While  on  the  one  hand  we  shall  discover 
that  by  female  instrumentality  the  most 
atrocious  deeds  have  been  committed,  and 
the  most  determined  hostility  excited ;  there- 
by proving  yiireiM  quidfemina  pouit ; — ^yet 
on  tne  other  hand  it  has  more  frequeotly  hap- 
penedy  that,  by  an  uncommon  penetration 
and  sagad^  of  thought,  she  has  foreseen  im- 
portant mutations,  and  has^at  times  almost 
glanced  at  unwonted  contingencies.  By 
the  ezquinte  sensibilities  of  her  bosom,  she 
has  tamed  the  rage  of  stem  and  undaunted 
waniors;  by  the  winning  softness  of  her 
manners,  and  the  endearing  amiableness  of 
her  mind,  she  has  won  over  the  hardened  and 
misanthropic  wretch,  or  melted  the  reckless 
monster  into  lamblike  meekness.  Could 
we  ask  the  men  who  lived  in  by-gone  ages, 
whether,  with  all  their  neglect  and  contempt 
of  female  powers,  they  were  not  greatly 
influenced,  and  greatly  benefited  by  them ; 
should  we  not  find  that  almost  all  would  be 
foioed  to  testify,  however  reluctantly,  in  the 
affirmative? 

We,  who  happily  live  in  an  age  and 
nation  where  the  female  is  exalted  to  her 
fiill  degree  of  prominency  in  society,  and  to 
the  ftiU  display  of  her  influence,  can  be  at 
no  loos  to  discover  the  cause  of  her  moral 
degradation.  It  has  been  fi^equently  de- 
dsued  that  we  are  indebted  to  ChrisUanity 
fer  the  proper  estimation  of  the  female  sex, 
and  that,  owing  to  a  want  of  this  system,  the 
nation&of  antiquity,  and  those  of  the  present 
day  where  woman  is  still  enthralled  in  igno- 
rance and  debased  by  servitude,  underrate 
and  still  contemn  this  amiable  put  of  hu- 
man kind.  It  is  indeed  the  heavenly  influ- 
ei^  of  Christianity  which  has  taught  man 
how  to  estimate  the  other  branch  of  his  race; 
it  has  shown  him  that  she  possesses  a 
rational  soul,  and  intellectual  powers  of  no 
mean  capacity ;  that  she  is  calculated  to  be 
a  constant  blessing  and  advantage  to  him 
in  all  circumstances  of  his  life — to  ddigfat 
him  by  her  enlivening  fency — to  advise  him 
by  her  wise  counsel— and  to  solace  him  by 
her  sympathizing  soul.  While  it  distinctly 
recognizes  the  dependence  of  woman  as  the 
*^  weaker  vessel"  upon  her  more  powerfiil 
companion,  and  enjoms  due  submission  on 
her  part;  it  fiilly  establishes  her  allotted 
sphere,  and  aflbrds  abundant  scope  for  the 
sway  of  her  mind.  Education,  following 
upon  the  footsteps  of  her  divine  predecessor, 
has  invited  the  female  race  to  a  partid- 
patioD  of  her  inestimable  blessings; — and 
enriching  by  her  solid  information,  in- 
structing by  her  judidous  advice,  and 
adomiog  by  her  elegant  accomplishments, 


has  succeeded  in  pladng  her  lovely  pupils 
upon  a  distinguished  eminence  in  the  social 
and  public  stations.  Thus,  fitted  by  her 
natural  powers,  and  improved  by  herusefiil 
acquirements,  the  female  is  now  qualified 
for  every  path  of  life  in  which  she  may  be 
called  to  walk.  As  a  companion,  she  now 
adorns  the  most  valuable  sodety;  as  a  rela- 
tive, she  discharges  her  duties  with  afiection- 
ate  assiduity ;  and  as  a  Christian,  she  shines 
with  modest  and  undimming  lustre,  .as  a 
feithful  and  becoming  attendant  upon  the 
Sun  of  righteousness. 

The  vdue  and  influence  of  woman  can 
be  proved  from  the  most  ordinary  occur- 
rences of  life.  Let  us  merely  glance  at  a 
party  of  the  other  sex  in  which  conversation 
may  be  supposed  to  flag,  or  a  want  of  in- 
clination to  prevent  its  fiill  tide  of  interest — 
what  will  be  the  result,  if  female  company 
be  introduced  into  the  drde  ?  Immediately 
some  congenial  topic  is  exdted ;  declining 
interest  is  revived ;  the  feelings  are  aroused, 
and,  in  a  short  period,  the  delights  of  so- 
ciety are  found  to  be  '<  the  feast  of  reason 
and  the  flow  of  soul."  Such  a  case  is 
neither  fer-fetched  nor  unoonunon :  it  mav 
be  met  with  in  our  daily  intercourse  with 
each  other;  in  the  social  cirde,  or  in  the 
more  public  assembly. 

Much  indeed  has  this  feet  been  ridiculed, 
and  the  efiects  of  female  society  have  been 
jocularly  traced  to  the  inquietude  of  wo- 
man's tongue ;  often  has  its  loquadty  been 
the  subject  of  the  witling's  la^,  and  the 
satirist's  acumen.  It  cannot  be  denied  that 
very  oft^  a  woman  may  use  her  tongue 
with  more  profiiseness  than  propriety,  and 
sometimes  dduge  us  with  a  torrent  of  de- 
clamation ;  yet  ought  we  not  to  esteem  the 
use  of  the  tongue  in  woman  a  blessing 
rather  than  a  misfortune?  And  is  there 
not  somewhat  of  ill-nature  and  ingratitude 
in  repaying  her  who  has  been  oondudve  to 
an  evenings  entertainment,  even  thoush  it 
be  with  a  profiision  of  talk,  with  the  shafts 
of  ridicule,  and  the  flashes  of  wit? 

Ibe  paths  of  literature  invite  us  to  inspect 
the  displays  of  female  mind  which  are 
therdn  exhibited.  The  question  need  not 
now  be  asked ;  '^  what  can  woman  do  in 
the  literary  circle  ?  Her  influence  there  is 
now  placed  beyond  a  doubt;  her  value 
estimated  as  it  ought  to  be.  Indeed,  to  such 
a  degree  has  female  talent  been  exerted, 
that  instead  of  '^  what  con  woman  do^r  it 
may  with  more  propriety  be  asked — "  what 
<Ai%ht  she  to  dor'— for  certainly  there  is  a 
question  .depending  upon  the  great  feet; 
and  it  is  no  unnatural  interrogatoiy — "  how 
fer  ought  a  woman  to  carry  her  literaiy 
reseaiches  and  labours^  consistently,  with  the 
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Dther  duties  nvhich  more  peculiarly  and 
appropriately  belong  to  her  7  It  cannot  be 
disputed  that  no  fetnale  is  justified  in  por* 
ing  over  the  Stores  of  learning,  to  the  neglect 
of  other  more  apparent  duties,  and  in  inter- 
taeddling  with  mose  subjects  which  seem 
not  exactly  consistent  with  correct  notions 
of  female  character. 

It  has  sometimes  been  objected  that  men 
vre  insensible  to  the  value  of  a  female  mind 
{mbued  with  extensive  knowledge,  and  well 
versed  in  literature;!  but  the  objection  is 
now,  I  think,  almost  exploded,  or  if  it  retain 
any  force,  only  so,  in  cases  such  as  those  to 
which  I  have  above  alluded.  In  some  in. 
stances  we  may  have  to  complain  with  Old 
Tlirifty  in  the  Spectator,  of  our  female  vir^ 
tttoflos  departing  out  of  their  proper  sphere, 
and  ''  whilst  they  should  have  been  consi- 
dering the  proper  ingredients  for  a  sack- 
posset,^  brmging  forwaid  ''a  dispute 
concerning  the  magnetic  viitue  of  the 
loadstone,  or  peihaps  the  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere.*^  (Spectator,  No.  242.)  Still, 
notwithstanding  all  the  candour  which  has 
been  manifested  toward  female  leambg, 
and  the  favourable  impressions  made  by  a 
lady  of  talent,  it  must  be  acknowledged, 
that  ^  a  bloe^ockmg  beauty  is  a  gentle- 
man's aversion." 

'*  That  learning  belongs  not  to  the  female 
character,  and  that  the  female  mind  is  not 
capable  of  a  degree  of  improvement  equal 
to  that  of  the  other  sex,  are  narrow  and 
unphilosophical  prejudices.  The  past  and 
present  times  exhibit  most  honourable  in- 
stances* of  female  learning  and  genios." 
(Knoxs  Essays,  No.  142.)  In  the  deeper 
and  more  exalted  departments  of  classical 
knowledge,  the  name  of  Dacier  sfands  high, 
while  &at  of  Elizabeth  Carter  cannot  be 
forgotten,  fortunate  might  the  Grecian 
sage  thhik  himsetf,  could  he  look  through 
the  vista  of  past  ages,  in  having  his  ethical 
maxims  arrayed  in  an  English  garb,  by  so 
feir  a  band.  The  genius  of  Mrs.  More  has 
reached  too  hig^  a  pitch  of  glory  to  be 
passed  over  in  silence.  Her  numerbus 
works  testify  the  extent  and  importance  of 
her  knowledge,  and  bow  well  qualified  are 
her  talents  to  do  justice  to  any  subject  which 
she  might  undertake.  In  the  region  of  ele- 
gant literature  we  have  a  host  of  feir  au- 
Sioresses  who  have  adorned  their  country 
and  themselves.  Who  has  not  heard  of  the 
**  moral  tales  of  an  Edgeworth ;  the  popu- 
lar romances  of  a  Radclifie ;  and  the  useful 
labours  of  a  Smith  and  a  Barbauld  ?  To 
tell  each  fevourite  name  would  swell  a  long 
catalogue  of  fair  ones  more  appiopilate  for 
the  counter  of  a  bibliopolist  &an  foi*  the 
pages  of  a  brief  essay^ 


But  who  that  lovies  the  mtiae  can  &Q  to 
give  his  meed  of  praise  to  the  female  lyre  ? 
Who  that  has  heard  the  nervous  touches 
which  resound  fiom  ti»  lyre  of  Hemans, 
will  venture  to  accuse  the  Nine  of  partiality 
in  the  distribution  of  their  fevours  to  the 
other  sex  alone?  And  let  us  not  foi^g^  to 
notice  one  prominent  trait  whicb  invatiably 
marks  the  progress  of  female  genius.  All 
its  labours  are  directed,  as  is  fitting,  to  the 
promotion  of  the  sacred  cause  ^  virtue, 
truth,  end  religion.  To  quote  the  language 
of  one  of  the  eminent  ladies  above  referrei 
to :— <<  Let  such  women  as  are  disposed  to 
be  vain  of  their  comparative  petty  attain, 
ments,  look  up  with  admiration  to  those  two 
contemporary  shining  examples,  ^  vene- 
rable Elizabeth  Carter,  and  the  bloombg 
Elizabeth  Smith.  In  them  let  our  young 
ladies  contemplate  profound  and  varioos 
learning  chastened  by  true  Christian  humi- 
lity. In  them  let  them  venerate  acquire- 
ments which  would  have  been  distingukted 
in  an  university,  meekly  softened  and 
beautifully  shade<l  by  the  gentle  exerlkm  cl 
eveiy  domestic  virtue,  the  unafi^ded  exer- 
cise of  every  feminine  employment."  (More's 
Coilebs,  V.  2,  p.  245.) 

Who  will  then  deny  to  the  female  mind 
the  blessings  of  education,  and  the  acquire- 
ments of  knowledge  ?  While  there  should 
ever  be  a  due  regard  to  providential  circum- 
stances of  life,  and  no  woman  is  warranted 
to  neglect  a  greater  duty  for  a  minor  one, 
it  must  be  allowed  that  the  lady  of  taste  and 
knowledge  has  a  far  greater  advantage  than 
the  lady  who  is  without  them ;  and  in  eveiy 
point  of  view  is  calculated  to  confer  a  greater 
blessing  on  her  friends  and  connexions.  If 
a  woman  be  ignorant,  she  will  lose  many 
delights  herself,  and  deprive  others  of  many. 
''  I  do  not  mean  (to  cite  again  the  language 
of  Mis.  More)  that  learning  is  ai»olutely 
necessary,  but  a  man  of  taste  who  has  an 
ignorant  wife,  cannot  in  h^  company  thmk 
his  own  thoughts,  nor  spedt  his  own  lan- 
guage; his  thoughts  he  wHl  suppress,  hs 
language  he  will  deblEise,  the  one  from 
hopelessness,  the  other  from  compasaon. 
He  must  be  continually  lowering  and  diet- 
ing his  meaning,  in  order  to  make  himself 
intelligible,  ifiis  he  will  do  for  the  vroman 
he  loves,  but  in  doing  [so  he  will  not  be 
happy.  She  who  cannot  be  entertsdned  by 
his  conversation,  will  not  be  convinced  by 
his  reasoning,  and  at  length  he  will  find 
out,  that  it  is  less  trouble  to  lower  his  own 
standard  to  hers,  than  to  esdiaust  himself 
in  the  vain  attempt  to  raise  hers  to  his  own.'' 
(Ccelebs,  v.  2,  p.  234.) 

J.  S.  B. 
Oxford. 
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DISSERTATION   ON   COURAGE. 

Courage,  which  supposes  peril,  may  be 
generally  defined  as  ''  that  virtue  or  quality 
of  the  mind  which  feces  danger  without  ter- 
ror, and  bears  up  against  opposition  without 
shrinking.*'  Courage  is « either  bodily  or 
menial.  Bodily  courage  relates  to  corpo- 
real danger :  and  as  the  fear  tlience  arising 
IS  aptly  enough  called  bodily  fear,  so  its 
absence  may,  with  equal  significance,  be 
termed  bodily  courage. 

Mental  courage  relates  to  those  dangers 
which  threaten  a  man's  character  or  reputa- 
tion, such  as  ridicule,  reproach,  contempt, 
and  disgrace.  Few  persons  can  approach 
their  superiors  in  wealth,  station,  or  learning, 
without  some  degree  of  timidity :  but  a  man 
who  is  content  to  appear  and  be  thought 
just  what  he  really  is,  will  not  cringe  before 
his  superiors. 

"Diis  kind  of  timidity  may  therefore  gene- 
lallybe  traced  to  a  dread  of  having  our 
defects  and  inferiority  exposed .  In  a  word, 
the  parent  of  mental  cowardice  is  pride, 

when  I  say  that  courage  implies  the  ab- 
sence of  fear,  I  do  not  mean  that  it  is  a 
merely  passive  or  negative  quality;  for  it 
has  both  a  positive  and  an  active  existence. 
Neither  do  I  mean  that  it  implies  the  entire 
absence  of  fear ;  for  that  were  unnatural,  if 
it  were  even  possible.  Fear  is  a  natural 
passion,  and  answers  important  purposes; 
it  is  the  province  of  courage,  not  to  destroy, 
but  to  restrain  and  qualify  it. 

Courage  is  further  distinguishable  into 
animal  and  moral,  natural  2aid  educational; 
these  distinctions  are  created  by  the  causes 
or  principles  whence  it  originates. 

Ammal  courage  is  produced  by  the  effer- 
vescence of  animal  passions ;  it  is  the  off- 
spring of  excitement  When  one  particular 
passion  is  strongly  excited,  it  is  always 
observed  to  displace  or  diminish  the  influ- 
ence of  others.  A  man  who  is  strongly 
under  the  influence  of  love,  anger,  avarice, 
or  ambition,  will  often  exhibit  great  bold- 
ness ;  he  will  brave  dangers,  and  encounter 
diflSculties,  which,  in  his  sober  moments  he 
would  tremble  to  contemplate.  Passion 
communicates  an  impulse  and  infuses  a 
warmth  which  counteract  the  chilling  stupi- 
ff'mg  influence  of  fear,  it  is  animal  cou- 
rage that  hardens  the  pugilist  against  the 
blows  and  bruises  inflicted  by  his  anta- 
gonist It  is  this  same  animal — perhaps  I 
ought  to  call  it  cfeviVtsA— courage  that  excites 
the  duelist  to  offer  or  accept  a  challenge, 
and  then,  for  the  sake  of  punctuality  and 
good  breeding,  to  expose  his  body  to  the 
pistol-shot  of  a  murderer,  as  well  as  to  make 
an  effort  to  commit  muider  himself.    The 
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courage  of  soldiers,  of  lovers,  of  misen,  is 
often  little  else  but  the  efiervescence  of  ani- 
mal excitement:  fear  is  displaced  by  an 
absorbing  pursuit  or  a  strong  passion.  Even 
curiosity  is  sometimes  stronger  than  fear ; 
for  curiosity  has  often  been  known  to  lead 
men  into  scenes  and  situations  highly  un- 
pleasant and  hazardous.  Nay,  even  fear 
often  neutralizes  itself;  a  man  will  boldly 
face  one  danger,  for  fear  of  a  greater.  But 
though  animal  courage  is  often  reckless  and 
daring,  it  is  generally  blind  and  fitful. 
When  it  is  based  on  principle,  and  balanced 
by  prudence,  it  is  highly  useful;  but  in 
every  other  case  it  is  mischievous. 

Moral  courage  is  originkted  and  sus- 
tained by  conviction,  or  a  sense  of  duty  to 
our  fellow-creatures,  or  from  zeal  in  the  sup- 
port of  truth  and  justice;  nay,  even  the  cou- 
rage which  springs  from  anxiety  for  our  own 
real  welfare  is  entitled  to  the  same  honour- 
able distinction.  But  the  noblest,  strongest, 
and  most  proper  species  of  moral  courage 
is  that  which  piety  inspires,  or  which  arises 
ftx)m  the  convictions  and  impressions  of 
religion. 

Religious  courage  is  the  strongest,  and  of 
the  most  invincible  character :  its  materials 
are  too  firm  to  be  shattered  by  any  violent 
concussion,  and  too  durable  to  be  worn 
away  by  any  continuation  of  opposition. 
Ambition,    emulation,    or    affection    may 

Srompt  to  deeds  of  astonishing  valour  and 
aring,  but  these  affections  are  often  as  in- 
constant as  they  are  reckless.  Piety  is  the 
only  unfailing  support  of  courage ;  piety 
alone  can  sustain  the  soul  under  every 
variety  of  triab.  These  remarks  might  be 
substantiated  by  thousands  of  examples ;  I 
will,  however,  only  state,  that  there  have 
been  females,  young  in  years,  and  possessing 
a  full  share  of  the  timidity  common  to  the 
sex — ^females  distinguished  in  rank,  and 
with  those  nice  sensibilities,  and  that  deli- 
cate habit  of  body,  which  are  the  usual 
attendants  on  elevated  station — females  who 
have  been  disciplined  by  no  hardships  and 
exposed  to  no  dangers — who  have  emoraced 
Christianity  in  defiance  of  the  threats  of 
parents,  the  frowns  of  brothers  and  sisters, 
the  scoffs  of  companions,  and  the  cold  con- 
tempt of  many  whom  they  once  highly 
esteemed,  and  who,  rather  than  renounce  it, 
have  suffered  themselves  to  be  torn  from 
their  femflies,  dragged  before  merciless 
judges,  immu^d  in  dungeons,  racked,  tor- 
tured, and  put  to  an  ignominious,  lingering, 
and  excruciating  death;  and  in  all  this 
scene  of  suffering  and  ignominy,  they  have 
evinced  unshaken  firmness,  tliey  have  be- 
trayed no  symptoms  of  shame  or  timidity, 
and  this  courage  has  not  been  exemplified 
3  L 
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once,  or  a  few  times,  but  in  thousands  of 
instances. 

Now,  this  is  moral  courage  of  the  highest 
order,  and  of  the  purest  kind ;  it  has  no- 
tliing  to  do  with  the  passions ;  it  is  neither 
the  result  of  nature  nor  habit,  but  springs 
from  religious  impressions,  or  iaith  m  the 
announcements  of  scripture,  and  the  realities 
of  eternity.  Those  persons  had  a  lively 
conviction  of  the  infinite  worth  of  the  soul, 
and  of  their  accountableness  to  God;  a 
firm  belief  in  the  divinity  and  mediatorial 
character  of  Christ,  together  with  a  happy 
experience  of  the  power  of  his  grace  in 
changing  their  hearts  and  lives ;  and  thus 
they  ^  endured  as  seeing  him  that  is  invisi- 
ble.*' And  with  such  principles,  deeply 
rooted,  we  need  not  wonder  at  their  heroic 
deeds.  Religious  views  and  feelings,  when 
permitted  to  have  their  full  influence  on  the 
mind,  possess  an  amazing  force,  and  have 
an  infinite  superiority  to  every  other.  Faith 
in  God  elevates  the  soul  above  the  atmo- 
sphere of  care,  disappointment,  and  distrac- 
tion. 

*'  His  hand  the  good  man  fastens  on  the  tkiet. 
And  bidf  earth  roll,  nor  feels  her  idle  whirl." 

Religious  courage  I  call  the  most  proper 
and  characteristic ;  for  it  is  perfectly  distinct 
from  every  other  kind,  and  perfectly  inde- 
pendent  of  any  other  cause  for  its  existence. 
It  demands  not  any  peculiarity  of  physical 
temperament,  nor  any  process  of  discipline, 
but  wherever  the  '•  perfect  love"  of  God  is 
experienced,  then  all  '<  fear  is  cast  out;"  for 
*'  the  spirit  of  power"  is  inseparable  from 
''  the  spirit  of  love  and  of  a  sound  mind." 
Fear,  '*  the  strong  man  armed,  is  bound 
and  cast  out  by  one  stronger  than  he," 
namely, ''  faith  working  by  love." 

Otlier  sorts  of  courage  are  often  little  else 
but  the  wildness  of  ambition,  the  madness 
of  rage,  the  ii^tuation  of  love,  the  stupidi^ 
of  ignorance,  tlie  insensibility  of  habit,  or 
the  recklessness  of  thoughtless  indifference ; 
but  of  religious  courage,  rational  conviction 
'^  the  sinew  of  its  strength,  and  divine  love 
and  immortal  hopes  die  life-blood  of  its 
animation.  It  is  characterized  by  pru- 
dence. It  does  not  rush  into  danger  without 
necessity^— to  do  this  is  temerity.  It  is 
modest  It  does  not  boast  of  its  prowess, 
or  affect  to  regard  danger  with  contemp- 
tuous defiance;  for  that,  besides  being 
supremely  ridiculous,  is  generally  an  indi- 
cation of  latent  cowardice.  It  does  not 
qualify  itself  to  meet  danger,  by  shutting 
its  eyes  to  its  extent  and  consequences ;  for 
that  is  desperation,  worthy  only  of  despair ; 
yet  it  is  to  be  feared,  that  the  courage  of 
many  of  your  belligerent  heroes  may  be  re- 
solved into  tliis  blind  stupidity.     An  indi- 


vidual who  exposes  his  life  without  any 
preparation  to  meet  his  Judge,  is  not  an 
hero,  but  a  madman.  But  tl^  man  who  is 
bom  of  God,  and  renewed  in  the  spirit  of 
his  mind,  and  justified  through  tlie  redemp- 
tion that  is  in  Christ  Jesus,  has  nothing  to 
fear;  he  is  guided  by  in£dlible  wisdom, 
protected  by  omnipotent  power,  and  be- 
friended by  unbounded  ana  unfailing  good- 
ness. 

Piety  not  only  furnishes  an  antidote  to 
hMly  fear,  by  its  confidence  in  the  arm  of 
Omnipotent  Goodness,  and  its  cheering 
hope  of  heaven,  but  the  dispositions  it 
inspires  furnish  the  most  effectual  antidote 
to  tnteUecttud  fear.  For  instance,  to  lose 
temper  in  debate,  is  a  misery,  and  an  hu- 
miliation which  every  person  dreads,  and 
the  dread  of  this  induces  some  people  often 
to  acquiesce  or  remain  silent,  when  they 
ought  to  manifest  a  decided  opposition; 
but  the  Christian,  possessing  that  love  which 
"  nothing  can  offend,"  which  "  is  not  easily 
provoked,"  which  "  beareth  all  thii^*'  is 
free  from  these  apprehensions.  Again,  the 
mortification  of  having  our  ignorance  or  in- 
feriority exposed,  and  made  the  subject  of 
ridicule  ana  reprehension,  renders  it  patnfiil 
for  some  people  to  come  in  contact  with 
their  superiors,  or  to  discharge  any  pubUc 
duty;  but  the  humility  which  every  tnie 
christian  possesses,  provides  a  complete 
antidote  to  this  kind  of  fear.  A  pious  man 
does  not  even  desire  to  have  credit  for  more 
than  his  'real  [value,  and  the  applause  of 
mortals  he  has  learned  to  regard  with  in- 
difference. Piety  also  eradicates  sloth,  and 
tlie  excessive  love  of  self-indulgence,  which 
are  kindred  vices  to  cowardice ;  it  imparts 
vigour,  activity,  and  self-control,  which 
are  the  very  elements  of  courage. 

Courage  is  likewise  distinguishable  into 
natural  and  educational.  But  before  I 
proceed  further,  I  must  observe,  that  these 
several  distinctions  of  the  virtue  under  con- 
sideration, are  seldom,  if  ever,  seen  to  exist 
in  a  purely  separate  state;  that  the  courage 
of  no  man  is  wholly  animal,  or  purely 
moral,  entirely  natural,  or  completely  the 
result  of  education  and  habit.  Courage  is 
generally  the  result  of  these  several  princi- 
ples in  various  degrees  of  combination :  in 
some  cases,  they  may  be  nearly  in  a  state  of 
equilibrium;  in  many  there  is  a  prepon- 
derance, and  in  some  a  striking  preponder- 
ance, of  one  of  these  principles  or  causes. 
Accordingly,  some  people  appear  to  be 
naturally  bold;  that  is,  their  boldness 
appears  to  be  merely  owing  to  some  pecu- 
liarity in  their  physical  constitution.  Per- 
haps this  peculiarity  may  be  in  the  mind 
itself;   for,  that  human  souls  arc  cast  in 
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diflereDt  moulds,  and  are  possessed  of 
susceptibilities  and  powers  various  in  kind 
and  degree,  is  a  thing  by  no  means  unrea- 
sonable to  be  betieved.  Much,  however, 
of  what  is  called  natural  courage  is  to  be 
attributed  to  firmness  of  nerve,  and  strength 
of  passion,  which  are  properties  of  the  b^v 
rather  than  the  mind,  or  perhaps  of  both 
united. 

But  courage  is  sometimes  the  of&pring 
of  education  and  habit;  always  perhaps  in 
some  measure,  and  often  almost  wholly  so. 
Hius  many  a  hardy  sailor  and  veteran  war- 
rior, whose  adamantine  hearts  are  almost 
invulnerable  to  fear,  were,  in  their)  outset, 
but  just  able  to  support  the  sense  of  danger 
whidi  preyed  unon  their  spirits.  Mental 
courage,  too,  is  often  the  result  of  education. 
Public  characters  who  have  met  with  much 
opposition,  and  who  have  themselves  often 
been  the  opponents  of  others;  who  have 
frequently  had  occasion  to  assail  the  princi- 
ples and  measures  of  others,  while  their 
own  have  frequently  been  the  objects  of 
assatdt,  are  generally  found  to  have  acquired 
an  inflexibility  of  spirit  which  defies  oppo- 
sition, and  can  scarcely  feel  the  stings  of 
repraacb. 

To  account  for  the  influence  of  experience 
in  exciting  courage,  we  may  observe,  that 
ignorance  generally  magnifies  danger :  the 
misty  medium  through  which  it  looks  re- 
presents what  is  great,  prodigious ;  and  what 
is  sublime,  terrible;  and  thus  it  generates 
fear,  and  the  optics  of  fear  have  the  same 
kind  of  microscopic  quality  as  those  of  ig- 
norance. But  experience  does  not  always 
strengthen  courage  by  shewing  the  real 
danger  to  be  less  Sian  the  apparent ;  because 
sometimes  dai^r  is  concealed,  rather  than 
magnified,  by  ignorance.  We  can  therefore 
often  account  for  this  mental  phenomenon 
in  no  other  way  than  by  saying — what  in 
fact,  is  only  a  verbal  variation  of  what  has 
alrody  been  said,  namely — that  long  expo- 
sure to  danger  always  blunts  the  sense  of 
danger,  and  that  habit  will  reconcile  a  man 
to  the  most  unpleasant  and  painful  condi- 
tion. We  may  observe,  in  further  proof  of 
this  power  of  habit,  that  men  are  generally 
seen  to  be  most  courageous  with  regard  to 
those  dangos  with  which  they  are  most  fa. 
miliar.  Some  have  far  more  bodify  courage 
than  mental:  this  one  might  suppose  to  be 
the  case  with  duelists.  Admiral  Blake  had 
doubtless  much  personal  bravery,  and  yet  it 
is  said,  that  he  was  always  timid  in  the 
presence  of  females.  As  a  contrast  to  him, 
we  might  find  thousands  who  experience  no 
embarrassment  m  their  intercourse  with 
women,  who  would  almost  die  with  bodily 
fear,  if  their  persons  were  exposed  to  the 
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artillery  of  an  hostile  army.  It  has  been 
observed  of  the  late  Napoleon  Buonaparte, 
that  he  betrayed  a  timidity  and  a  sense  of 
danger  in  certain  civil  tumults  in  which  he 
was  concerned,  which  was  quite  inconsist- 
ent with  his  military  boldness. 

We  shall  see  persons  comparatively  un- 
educated, address  large  assemblies  extem- 
pore, without  betraying  any  symptoms  of 
rear,  while  many  a  learned  divine,  who  has 
been  accustomed  to  read  sermons,  would 
tremble  at  the  bare  idea  of  standing  before 
an  audience  without  his  notes.  Many  pub- 
lic speakers,  who  are  manfiil  enough  on 
oidirary  occasions,  if  called  to  address  a 
strange  assembly,  one  of  a  different  order 
of  intellect  and  opinions  to  that  before 
which  they  had  been  accustomed  to  appear, 
would  feel  the  equilibrium  of  their  minds 
greatly  disturbed.  Even  the  circumstance 
of  being  in  a  strange  place  or  situation  will 
often  produce  a  disagreeable  efiect  on  the 
mind  of  a  public  speaker. 

Boldness  in  public  speaking  is  usually 
termed  confidence;  and  when  this  confidence 
is  the  result  of  habit  or  exercise,  it  is  a  veiy 
different  thing  from  courage.  Courage,  we 
have  affirmed,  always  supposes  danger: 
but  the  confidence  of  a  practised  speaker  is 
a  persuasion  that  his  abilities  are  equal  to 
the  task  assigned  him ;  hence  it  is  rather  tlie 
easy  self-possession  of  perfect  safety,  than 
a  magnanimous  defiance  of  opposition  and 
peril.  It  requires  less  courage  in  the  hoary 
statesman  to  discourse  on  a  difficult  subject 
before  the  collected  wisdom  of  the  empire, 
than  for  the  stripling  to  try  his  doubtful 
powers  before  halt-a-dozen  children. 

Confidence  generally  grows  with  the 
growth  of  the  intellect,  and  the  improvement 
of  the  talents :  but  this  is  not  always  the 
case;  for  sometimes  it  nins  before,  and 
sometimes  it  lags  behind.  It  is  not  uncom- 
mon for  men  of  extraordinary  abilities  to  be 
very  diffident,  and  still  less  uncommon  for 
men  of  diminutive  talents  to  be  very  confi- 
dent, if  not  impudent.  Reasons  might  be 
assigned  for  the  former  case ;  the  reason  of 
the  latter  is  obvious.  People  of  a  weak 
judgment  judge  erroneously  of  their  own 
powers,  and  self-love  always  influences  them 
to  mistake  on  their  own  side. 
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iContimwd  from  CoL  817.) 

Science  is  opposed  to  irregularity  in  writ- 
ing, as  well  as  in  thinking,  upon  any  of  the 
subjects  on  which  a  writer  employs  his 
talents  and  his  time ;  and,  no  doubt,  scien- 
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tific  woiks  are  valuable,  yea,  much  more 
80  than  loose  and  desulloiy  piodudioos ; 
because  they  arrange  the  several  parts  of 
the  subject  treated  of  into  due  order,  and 
thus  present  a  whole  to  their  readeis,  instead 
of  a  crade  mass,  consisting  of  disjointed 
parts.  But  we  may  sacrifice  too  much  to 
science,  especially  when  it  is  occupied  upon 
creation;  because  every  man  of  piety  holds 
that  the  Creator  ought  never  to  be  lost  sight 
of  in  treating  of  His  works;  but  men  of  mere 
science,  in  general  leave  Him  out  of  their 
volumes,  even  when  they  treat  upon  the 
.  effects  of  his  creative  energy.  God  is  not 
in  all  their  thoughts,  therefore,  like  the 
heathens  of  old,  and  the  infidels  of  the  pre- 
sent age,  they  plod  on,  scientifically  ac- 
counting for  every  thing  from  natural  causes ; 
erect  nature  iiito  a  god,  or  rather  into  many 
gods,  and  leave  Him,  <*  the  high  and  lofty 
One  that  inhabiteth  eternity,  whose  name  is 
holy ;  who  at  once  dwells  in  die  high  and 
holy  place,  and  with  him  that  is  of  a  contrite 
and  bumble  spirit,''  to  His  own  dwellings. 
We  cannot,  however,  consent  to  quit  the 
presence  of  the  Infinite  when  vre  turn  to 
His  works;  for  He  is  every  where  and  in 
all  things — ^the  very  soul  of  the  universe  and 
of  universal  existence :  in  Him  we  live  and 
move  and  have  our  being,  and  before  Htm 
we  bow^"  God  the  Lord,  He  that  created 
the  heavens,  and  stretched  them  out;  He 
that  spread  forth  the  earth,  and  that  which 
Cometh  out  of  it;  He  that  giveth  breath 
unto  the  people  upon  it,  and  spirit  to  them 
that  walk  therein.  I  am  the  Lord ;  that  is 
My  name :  and  My  glory  wrill  I  not  give  to 
another.''  Thus  He  exclaims;  and  woe 
unto  him  that  attempts  to  rob  God. 

In  proportion  as  a  writer  excludes  the 
Creator  from  his  works,  he  frequently  ma- 
nifests a  loftiness  and  pride  which  ill  be- 
comes a  created  and  dependent  being;  and 
this  lofty  conceit  of  his  own  abilities  often 
carries  him  out  of  himself,  and  betrays  him 
into  weaknesses  which  a  humUe  spirit  would 
have  saved  him  from.  Those  simple  fana- 
tics who  read  of  God  and  love  His  name, 
such  a  man  affects  to  despise;  but  those 
persons,  simple  as  they  are,  have  discern- 
ment enough  to  see  this  proud  spirit,  and 
piety  enough  deeply  to  deplore  its  exist- 
ence. Had  we  no  works  which  treat  upon 
the  sciences  save  books  of  this  description, 
the  necessity  of  the  case  would  lie  upon  us; 
and  we  must  either  remain  ignorant  or 
become  learned,  under  the  hazard  of  be- 
coming proud,  and  forgetting  the  Fountain  of 
wisdom,  amidst  such  reading :  but  no  such 
uecessity  exists:  for  there  are  authors  in 
abundance,  and  tljey  are  increasing,  who 
write  well   upon  scientific    subjects,   and 
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maintain  due  reverence  for  Him  who  crealed 
and  who  governs  all  things.  It  msy  be 
accounted  a  merit  by  some  men,  tfast  they 
can  treat  upon  any  subject  at  larg>e,  and 
reason  upon  and  demonairate,  accordiog  to 
their  views,  all  the  mysteries  of  what  tbqr 
call  nature,  leaving  the  Creator  out  of  the 
question ;  but  I  am  far  from  thinking  tboe 
is  any  merit  in  such  an  attempt,  and  we  see 
daily.  In  the  fiulure  of  these  attempts,  (hat 
there  is  no  extraordinary  merit  in  sndi 
works. 

We  frequently  read,  even  in  scieDlific 
woiksy  that  the  earth  was  originaUy  a  nou 
of  heterogeneous  matter ;  and  that  the  ar. 
rangement  and  stratified  order  now  existisg 
therein  have  arisen  out  of  fortuitous  ciitnm- 
stances,  operating  thereon,  during  ^  pro- 
gression <»  ages.  Hence,  they  account  for 
this  and  that  ^enomenon  in  the  earth's  crast 
and  upon  the  earth's  surfttoe,  by  oouises  of 
conjectural  deductions  from  premises  there 
surveyed,  and  boldly  assert  that  these  infer- 
ences are  conect  statements,  in  manj  in- 
stances, where  it  may  be  demonstnled  thu 
these  phenomena  are  by  no  means  new,  bm 
in  the  exact  order  of  creation. 

That  the  great  Elohim  created  the  matter 
of  this  spl^ere,  and  arranged  the  matter  tbns 
created,  in  the  beau^  of  order  and  perfec- 
tion of  use,  for  man,  and  subjected  this 
matter,  thus  ordered,  to  certain  lawS|  the 
volume  of  inspiration  deariy  reveals  tons: 
which  volume,  as  it  reveals  fiicls  prior  to,  as 
well  as  coeval  with  the  existence  of  miD,  is 
the  fountain  of  wisdom  to  him :  seeing  be 
could  not  know  what  was  transacted  ere  be 
yet  was,  or  while  he  began  to  be.  T!^ 
the  same  Being  still  governs  this  matter  by 
laws  created  when  it  was  created,  which 
laws  are  to  continue  until  time  shall  be  no 
more,  this  volume  also  reveals  to  us;  and 
the  experience  of  ages  confirms  the  fart. 
Why  then  do  we  entertain  the  cflect,  and 
shut  out  the  Cause  ?  If  a  man  inTents  a 
time-piece  which,  in  accuracy  of  going, « 
uniformity  of  motion  in  every  temperatui^ 
and  of  course  eveiy  dime,  is  leodered 
correct  by  counteracting  membera  wiihio 
its  movements,  against  all  imjgular  motion 
from  expansion  and  contraction  by  heat 
and  coW,  dense  and  rare,  how  is  this  mj" 
celebrated,  and  justly  too,  thioughoot  the 
earth  1  Why  not,  in  coafbrmity  wi*  *is, 
award  the  Creator  His  meed  of  praise,  wh« 
the  workmanship  of  his  hands  passes  in  k* 
view  before  us  ?  The  beoaty,  the  order,  the 
uniformity,  as  well  as  the  extended  ^''^J 
these  laws,  by  which  dead  matter  is  diiccted 
throughout  its  operations  to  certain  cffectt, 
admirable  under  contemplation,  and  highly 
bencdcial  to  man  in  their  uses,  excite  ia  the 
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bosoms  of  those  who  possess  a  spirit  tuned 
to  His  praise,  emotions  of  gratitude,  admi- 
ration, and  awe,  which  on  every  new  dis- 
covery of  His  wisdom  and  power,  approach 
the  sublime.  Why,  therefore,  should  men  be 
doomed  to  banishment  from  these  sublime 
sensations,  amidst  the  dungeons  of  conjec- 
ture and  inference,  where  daikness  itself 
often  becomes  palpable,  and,  at  best,  mere 
twilight  mitigates  the  gloom  of  midnight  ? 
I  see  no  reason  for  such  a  course;  and 
therefore  advise  every  man  to  reject  tliose 
mere  scientific  work^  which  virtually  shut 
out  the  great  First  Cause,  by  ascribing  effects 
to  second  causes,  while  they  are  due  to 
Him ;  and  to  read  only  such  as  place  Him 
upon  the  throne  of  creation  and  providence, 
and  acknowledge  God  in  all  His  works. 
To  me  it  is  astonishing,  tliat  a  man,  who  is 
himself  the  workmanship  of  His  hands, 
should  ignorantly  or  wilfully,  in  treating  of 
man  or  the  works  of  God  around,  above, 
and  below  him,  exclude  his  own  Creator 
from  the  glory  and  honour  which  common 
gratitude  and  filial  feeling  would,  if  suffered 
to  speak  out,  spontaneously  render  Him. 

I  know  no  work  in  the  English  language 
which  contains  more  matter  of  fact^  as  to 
geology,  than  Mr.  Robert  Bakewell*s  In- 
troduction to  Geology.  He  has  evidently 
studied  this  sphere,  and  he  has  put  down, 
without  prejudice  or  partiality,  a  transcript 
of  its  paits,  in  the  very  order  in  which  tliey 
lie  in  the  crust  and  upon  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  fiiithfully  and  correctly.  Allowance 
being  made  for  the  field  of  action,  which 
embraces  the  whole  spliere— (a  mighty  un- 
dertaking for  a  single  man  I)  and  for  the  im- 
perfection of  the  English  language,  as  to 
technical  terms  sufficiently  expressive  in 
geology,  the  cultivation  of  that  science  being 
yet  in  its  infancy  in  our  island— he  has 
achieved  much;  and  ought  neither  to  lose 
bis  meed  of  praise,  nor  his  reward  from  the 
sale  of  his  woik.  Yet  it  would  scarcely  be 
poanble  to  name  a  volume  whereiu  the 
lamentable  error  of  leaving  out  the  great  First 
Cause,  and  ascribing  to  inefficient  causes 
evident  effects,  is  more  conspicuous.  In- 
deed, the  author  himself  laments  that  the 
feshion  of  this  age  presents  so  formidable  a 
barrier  between  him  and  the  Creator,  that 
he  cannot  overleap  the  bounds;  and  evi- 
dently, amidst  a  thousand  trammels,  which 
be  all  but  confesses,  he  flounders  through  a 
volume,  firanight  with  truth,  beset  and  clogged 
by  conjecture  after  conjecture;  some  in 
accordance  with,  and  others  at  variance  each 
to  each,  without  establishing  even  a  proba- 
ble sjrstem,  as  to  cause  and  effect.  If  a 
man  so  well  prepared  with  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  his  subject  as  Mr.  Bakewell 
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is,  thus  floundera  in  uncertainty  as  to  cause 
and  eflect  in  geology,  what  becomes  of  the 
assumptions  and  speculations  of  mere  closet 
geologists,  who  quietly  travel  tliroughout 
the  whole  earth,  and  describe  it  as  they  pass 
along,  without  once  quitting  their  own  fire- 
sides? 

These  remarks  are  equally  as  applicable 
to  other  sciences  as  to  geology;  and  no 
pious  man  can  follow  an  author  widi  delight, 
who,  while  he  scientifically  holds  up  truth, 
either  in  full  face  or  profile,  in  all  her  love- 
liness, denies  her  heavenly  origin,  and 
demeans  her  down  to  a  mere  offspring  of 
the  earth.  Hence,  mere  woiks  of^  science 
are  dry,  dull,  and  uninteresting;  save  to  the 
student,  who  must,  at  all  events,  plod 
through  them,  in  order  to  acquire  the  learn- 
ing contained  therein ;  whereas,  were  they 
firaught  with  the  wisdom  of  the  skies,  they 
would  be  sought  after,  as  pleasing  recrea- 
tions, by  hundreds  who  now  neglect  them. 

Man,  whose  father  is  God,  and  whose 
home  is  eternity,  when  tfioroughly  alive  to 
his  origin  and  eiid,  cannot  be  lulled  to  sleep 
by  the  notes  of  science.  Amidst  his  banish- 
ment from  his  Father's  house  and  his  wan- 
derings in  this  desert,  he  courts  incessantly 
a  glimpse  of  his  home ;  uid  ^  smile  of 
his  heavenly  Father,  who  is  ever  around  him, 
has  a  value  to  which  earth  itself,  with  all  its 
riches,  cannot  even  aspire,  much  less  reach; 
he  loves,  therefore,  to  hear  of  these  realities  ; 
and  when  he  takes  up  a  book  which  pro- 
fesses to  treat  of  the  works  of  God,  and  finds 
his  heavenly  Father  excluded  from  all  notice 
therein,  he  hiys  it  down,  disappointed  and 
chagrined,  and  peradventure  takes  it  up  no 
more.  It  is  in  his  knowledge  of  and  at- 
tention to  science,  that  civilized  man  appears 
to  such  advantage  over  savage  man — his 
knowledge  enables  him  to  amuse  himself 
with  useful,  rather  than  with  hurtful  things. 
The  cultivation  of  the  fine  arts  arises  out  of 
the  cultivation  of  the  sciences,  and  these 
minister  a  gratification  to  the  mind,  superior 
to  the  rade,  boisterous,  and  mischievous 
gratifications  of  savages ;  thus  we  have  an 
approach  to  the  perfection  of  order  in  the 
civilization  of  a  nation.  But  the  order 
induced  by  mere  civilization  is  not  a  per> 
feet  order;  vice  is  a  disorder,  and  often  a 
terrible  disorder — a  power  within  a  power, 
reignmg  in  the  veiy  heart  of  civilized  so* 
ciety,  which,  if  not  continually  kept  down, 
endangers  the  existence  of  society  itself. 

No  civilized  society  can,  therefore,  any 
more  than  savage  society,  be  perfect,  if  vice 
is  dominant  within  it.  It  is  true,  that  vice 
in  civilized  societies  has  less  the  appearance 
of  dan{;er  in  it  than  in  savage  society ;  be- 
cause, in  the  first  there  is  a  portion  of  order 
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attached  diereto,  which  duarms  it  of  that 
fuxy  and  violence  which,  threaten  momenta- 
rily to  upturn  the  last,  and  reduce  a  tribe  to 
a  chaos.  Yet  vice  is  vice,  and  the  bat 
means  of  counteracting  vicious  habits  ought 
to  be  studied  by  every  man  who  wishes  well 
tOy  and  labours  for  the  periection  of,  a  civi- 
lized community.  God  is  the  perfection  of 
order,  and  all  His  acts  are  order  and  peace : 
God  is  also  perfect--good  and  holy,  as  well 
as  wise:  no  evil  exists  in  Him;  no  evil 
can,  therefore,  proceed  from  Him.  God  is 
also  stronff — He  is  omnipotent;  evil  cannot 
therefore  disturb,  much  less  hurt  Him.  But, 
in  the  emoyment  of  this  periection,  God  is 
not  indifferent  to  the  imperfections  and  con- 
sequent wants  of  His  creatures;  on  the 
contrary.  He  takes  a  lively  interest  in  the 
happiness  of  all  His  hands  have  made,  and 
an  active  part  in  every  thing  which  pertains 
thereto.  God  is,  therefore,  absolutely  need- 
ful in  every  civilized  community,  in  order  to 
the  counteraction  and  destruction  of  vicious 
propensities,  and  to  the  establi^ment  and 
crowning  of  wisdom  and  order  therein. 

If  science  itself  cannot  achieve  perfection 
out  of  God,  or  without  Him,  then  it  is 
madness  in  science  to  shut  God  out:  it 
thereby  endangers  its  very  existence;  for 
there  is  not  potence  in  scioioe  su65cient  to 
subdue  evil;  and  evil  dominant  within] sci- 
ence must  accomplish  its  destruction.  The 
wisdom  of  science  ought  to  teach  it  a  know- 
ledge of  its  own  weakness,  and  lead  it  to  the 
strong  for  strength ;  but,  alas,  diis  wisdom  is 
not  in  man.  <<The  world*  by  vnsdom 
knew  not  God;  it  pleased  God,  by  the 
foolishness  of  preaching,  to  save  them  that 
beUeve :"  and  it  eventually  will  be  by  such 
means  that  science  will  be  wrested  from  the 
hands  of  those  who  now  proudly  wield  tit, 
as  an  arm  of  strength  to  shut  out  the  name 
of  God  from  their  displays  of  His  works. 

As  pious  readers  increase,  the  demand 
for  scientific  works,  wherein  the  Creator 
and  Governor  of  all  things  has  His  due 
place,  will  increase  also;  and  pious  men 
will  be  found  to  write  them.  Yea,  the  men 
who  write  for  feme  and  gain  will  then,  feel- 
ing the  loss  of  popularity  and  consequent  loss 
of  pence,  frdl  mto  the  stream,  and  introduce 
Deity,  in  their  clumsy  manner,  unsparingly. 
In  their  clumsy  manner  I  Yes,  ''these 
think  that  God  is  altogether  such  an  one  as 
themselves,"  and  treat  of  Him  accordingly; 
whereas  the  pious  Christian,  who  knows 
God  as  a  God  of  love,  notes  His  name,  and 
treats  of  His  glorious  works  with  lowly  re- 
verence and  with  godly  fear  at  all  times, 
and  thus  consecrates,  rather  than  desecrates^ 
the  living  God,  with  men. 

(To  he  continued.) 


LAKE  ERIE,  OB,  TBE   INDIAN   MOTHER. 
By  the  Rcr.  J.  Yoaaf . 


A  motfa«r !  oh  I  who  like  e  wufther  can  f«d  ? 

Oh  !  who  like  a  mother  cen  love  > 
No  pen  CAB  its  blite  or  iu  anfaitk  reveal. 

Nor  the  tongoe  of  a  eeraph  aboTO. 


Aftee  a  night  of  wind  and  tempest  that 
threatened  to  destroy  those  fragile  habita- 
tions of  man  which  here  and  there  dotted 
that  part  of  the  United  States  which  fonns 
a  line  of  demarcation  between  ihem  and  the 
British  possessions, — day  dawned,  and  with 
a  brightness  not  always  known  even  io  the 
sunny  regions  of  the  south.  Tlie  regent  of  day, 
like  some  paragon  of  beauty  emerging  from 
a  dark  veily  covering,  broke  forth  from  the 
misty  exhalations  which  rose  from  the  cele- 
brated Lake  Erie,  and  illumined  with  a 
dazzling  brilliancy  that  extensive  sheet  of 
unruffled  water. 

The  storm  which  had  recendy  been  ex- 
perienced, had  been  accompanied  with 
those  fearful  consequences  which  not  on- 
frequently  take  place  here,  when  the  wind 
blows  strongly  m>m  one  point  of  the  com- 
pass. A  dangerous  ana  destiuctiTe  suif, 
enveloped  in  a  mist,  of  so  dense  a  quality, 
that  no  object  could  be  distbguished  at  a 
greater  distance  than  ten  yards  from  the 
shore,  had  proved  fatal  to  more  than  one 
of  those  trading  vessels  which  are  here 
called  batteaui,  while  many  a  son  and 
father,  whose  return  was  anxiously  kwked 
for  by  parents,  wives,  and  children,  were 
swept  away  from  time,  having  perished  in 
the  cold  embraces  of  the  troubled  wateis. 

The  Lake, — in  consequence  of  its  re- 
markable shallows, — it  being,  on  ao  ave^ 
age,  not  more  than  from  fifteen  to  eighteen 
fathoms  deep,  although  it  is  upwards  of 
two  hundred  and  seventy  miles  long,  and 
between  sixty  and  seventy  broad,— had 
been  boisterously  rough.  TTie  bold  and 
ragged  points  of  land,  towards  its  western 
extremity,  had  been  washed  by  the  "white- 
crested"  surf;  the  crashing  of  vessels  had 
been  heard,  and  the  thrilling  shrieks  of 
agony  rising  from  the  bruised  and  drowning 
men,  had  mingled  with  the  yelling  blast  in 
wildest  uproar ;  but  now  all  was  calm  and 
quiet. 

"  The  moon  was  up  af  ain,  the  dewy  mom, 
With  breath  all  incense,  and  with  cheek  all  bl«om. 
Laughing  the  cloadt  away  with  playfal  neon. 
And  llriocr  as  if  earth  eootaiaed  no  tomb^~ 
And  glowing  into  day.** 

A  Stillness,  as  if  it  had  never  been  broken 
up,  reigned ;  a  placid  smoothness  rested  on 
the  bosom  of  Lake  Erie,  as  if  it  had  never 
been  ruffled. 
Along  the  beach,  a  few  broken  frag- 
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rocnts  of  the  recently  wrecked  boats  were 
still  seen,  while  a  vast  quantity  of  dead 
tisb,  and  curious  shells,  lay  scattered  at 
various  distances  from  the  edge  of  the 
waters,  as  the  Lake  had  heaved  with  more 
or  less  fuiy.  llie  bold  eagle,  the  crow, 
and  the  sea-gull,  with  a  number  of  other 
aquatic  birds,  of  various  kinds,  had  alighted 
on  these  sh(»es  of  devastation,  and  were 
ravenously  devouring  every  thing  of  a 
digestible  kind  which  the  waves  had  not 
swallowed  up. 

Solitude  appeared  to  reign  here  with 
almost  undisputed  and  universal  autho- 
rity;—a  dreary  loneliness  existed,  of  an 
appalling  nature,  at  which,  with  a  species 
of  instructive  disapprobation,  the  mind 
seemed  to  shudder.  Cowper  has  assisted 
OS  to  conceive  of  it,  in  his  celebrated  de- 
scription of  Juan  Fernandez. 

*'  O  solitade  I  what  are  the  cbRrmi 

That  taf  «•  have  seen  in  thy  face  ? 
Better  dwell  in  the  midst  of  alarms. 

Than  reign  in  this  horrible  place. 
I  am  out  of  bomanlty's  reach* 

I  mn«t  flnlBh  my  Journey  alone ; 
Never  bear  the  sweet  music  of  speeeb» 

I  start  at  the  sound  of  my  own.** 

The  foot  of  a  human  being  has,  perhaps, 
never  yet  trod  some  of  the  wide-extended 
shores,  and  mazy  forests,  which  border  the 
Lake  Erie.  A  solitary  cottage  may,  in- 
deed,'occasionally  be  descried,  but  very 
itnfiequently ;  and,  at  various  periods,  a 
few  members  of  some  scattered  and  pre- 
datoiy  tribes  of  Indians  may  be  seen, 
winding  their  way  among  the  matted 
herbage  of  the  country,  or  issuing,  in 
search  of  prey,  from  the  rude  projections 
of  shattered  rocks  and  sand-banks,  which 
form  partial  barriers  to  the  waters  of  the 
Like. 

Notwithstanding  the  loneliness  of  the 
place^  and  the  almost  total  desertion  of  it 
by  mankind,  there  are,  during  the  warm 
season  especially,  many  objects  of  import- 
ance, cunosi^,  and  beauty,  which  irre- 
sistibly lead  the  pious  observer  to  adore 
the  ^Architect  Divine,'' and  feel  the  con- 
templation leading  the  soul, 

**  Through  nature,  np  to  nature's  God.** 

Trees  of  astonishing  magnitude  and  of 
laxuriant  foliage,  give  a  richness  and 
sublimity  to  the  land  scenery,  while  innu- 
merable slmibs  and  wild  flowers  adorn  the 
vicinity  of  the  Lake.  Occasionally,  fruit 
is  seen  growing  naturally  on  the  lo%,  and, 
in  some  places  perpendicular,  bank^  over 
which  the  wild  grape  frequently  hangs  in 
tempting  dusters. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  day,  which  I 
have  already  lefened  to^  repeated  indica- 


tions were  given  that  the  tempest,  which 
had  raged  with  such  destructive  force  on 
the  preceding  night,  was  again  reviving  its 
energies;  like  an  infuriated  giant  shaking 
off  Sie  trammels  of  sleep,  to  rush  forth  to 
renewed  and  greater  acts  of  violence.  The 
sun  ceased  to  emit  its  splendid  and  inspir- 
ing beams,  or  but  occasionally  darted  forth 
its  speaiy  rays  from  behind  the  heavy 
clouc»  wliich  were  fast  collecting,  and 
rolling  between  it  and  the  earth.  Loud 
gusts  of  wind  roared  fearfully  at  intervals,  or 
broke  in  pitiful  blasts,  ruffling  afresh  the 
recently  placid  surface  of  Erie ;— when,  lo  I 
two  solitary  beings  were  seen  traversing  the 
shores  of  the  lldce— a  woman,  and  her 
infant  son ;  like  another  Hagar  and  Ishmael, 
when  they  turned  away  from  the  door  of 
Abraham,— they  journeyed  on  alone. 

Nature  has,  in  most  cases,  made  up 
what  art  has  not  furnished,  in  those  countries 
wl^ere  all  the  ease  and  convenience  of 
polished  society  are  not  known.  3%ere, 
native  hardihood  braces  the  nerves,  and 
renders  robust  the  constitution  of  the  in- 
habitants; and  even  the  delicate  nature  of 
the  female  constitution  loses  much  of  the 
feminine  imbecility;  and  the  fear  of  danger, 
which  would  crush  beneath  its  influence 
the  ladies  of  England  and  France,  is,  by 
the  intrepid  and  dauntless  females  of 
wilder  regions,  scarcely  known.  In  the 
present  case,  the  statements  which  I  have 
made  were  proved  to  be  correct.  The 
lovely  female  who  now  travelled  the  mai^ 
gin  of  Erie,  was  by  birth  an  Indian,  one  of 
Siose  hardy  race  of  beings. 

Whose  birth-place  is  a  forest's  shade, 

A  mountain's  base,  or  lonely  gladl, 
A  desert,  or  a  dell  ;— 

And  early  train'd  to  bend  the  bow. 

They  smile  at  fear— nor  terror  know. 
With  wild  beasu  rore  or  dwelL 

The  tribe  to  which  she  belonged  lay  en- 
camped some  distance  beyond  a  dark 
wood,  which  rose  like  a  speck  on  the 
vision  in  the  distance;  thither  vrith  her 
beloved  boy,  a  lad  of  about  seven  years  of 
age,  she  journeyed.  She  heeded  not  tlie 
portentous  gusts  of  wind  which  swept 
along  the  waters  of  the  Lake;  for  she  had 
often  before  heard  them,  and  they  had 
died  quietly  away.  The  partial  eclipse  of 
the  sun's  rays  she  did  not  regard,  its  heat 
was  thereby  rendered  less  oppressive.  She 
grasped  flrmly  the  little  hand  of  her  child, 
and  listening  with  all  the  fond  feelings  of 
a  mother  to  his  inquisitive  converse,  or 
joining  with  him  in  one  of  their  native 
songs,  rendered  the  place  vocal  with  glad- 
ness; and  so  beguitiog  the  length  and 
dreariness  of  the  way,  ptished  onwards. 
On  one  of  the  mountain  heights  which 
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roie  above  tlieir  heads,  several  branches 
of  laiige  vt^ild  grapes  hung  temptingly. 
Hiey  looked  as  if  placed  there  to  invite 
the  passing  traveller,  whose  thirst  might 
have  been  excited  by  heat  or  by  fatigue. 
The  eye  of  young  Onedia  was  attracted, 
and  with  all  the  importunity  of  nature's 
eloquence,  such  as  strong  desire  after 
enjoyment  alone  could  have  given  birth 
to,  he  requested  Chia,  his  mother,  to 
procure  him  some.  This  was  a  task 
of  no  small  magnitude,  but  Onedia 
saw  not  the  difficulty,  nor  once  tliought  of 
the  danger,  which  stood  in  the  way  of  ob- 
taining the  object  of  his  wishes. 

Widi  whatever  degree  of  impropriety 
Onedia  may  be  charged,  for  pressing  so 
earnestly  as  he  did  his  request,  his  was 
not  an  uncommon  case;  older  and  better 
instructed  individuals  have  been  equally 
unyielding  in  their  desires;  personal  gra- 
tification has  absorbed  every  other  emo- 
tion, although  the  things  they  have  peli- 
tioned  for,  when  possessed,  formed  no 
greater  equality  with  the  danger  incurred, 
or  loss  sustained,  than  the  Lidian  boy's 
did.  Even  David  proved  his  weakness, 
by  yielding  to  a  desire  which  he  felt  to 
gratify  his  appetite,  although  at  the  ex- 
posure of  the  lives  of  some  as  valiant  men 
as  his  army  possessed,  when  he  longed  for 
a  draught  of  water,  and  exclaimed,  "O 
that  one  would  give  me  drink  of  tlie  water 
of  the  well  at  Bethlehem,  that  is  at  the 
gate!"  lChron.xi.  17. 

Like  a  fond  but  inconsiderate  mother, 
anxiously  desirous  to  gratify  the  wish  of 
her  son,  Chia  sought  for,  and  soon  dis- 
covered, a  "Way  by  which  she  might  ascend 
to  the  top  of  tlie  mount,  and  procure  the 
desired  fruit.  A  deep  excavation,  or  ravine, 
which  the  recent  dashing  waves  had  form- 
ed, made  a  tolerably  easy  passage;  and 
having  charged  Onedia  to  remain  where  he 
was,  she  sprang  up  the  bank  like  a  bound- 
ing Morse  deer,  regardless  of  the  trembling 
fragments  which  occasionally  gave  way 
beneath  her  feet,  and  threatened  to  preci- 
pitate her  into  a  fearful  abyss.  She  gained 
the  heights,  and  hastened  to  procure  some 
of  the  clustering  grapes  which  had  been  the 
object  of  her  enterprise. 

The  point  of  land  upon  which  Chia  had 
obtained  a  standing,  presented  a  dark  wood, 
closely  skirting  the  edge  of  the  eminence 
which  overhung  the  Lake.  Amidst  the 
branches  of  some  of  the  trees,  the  tendrib 
of  the  vines  had  wound  themselves  most 
fantastically,  and  presented  naturally  all 
the  charms  of  a  rich  vine3rard.  Allured  by 
the  beauty  of  the  scenery,  as  well  as  urged 
by  a  strong  desire  to  obtain  some  of  the 


finest  of  the  fruit,  she  wandered  further  into 
the  wood  than  she  intended,  and  before  she 
was  aware  of  it  found  herself  at  a  consider- 
able distance  from  the  edge  of  the  preci* 
pice,  surrounded  by  the  beautiful  flowen 
and  foliage  of  the  magnificent  aloe  and  laurd 
magnolia,  and,  from  the  laige-leaved  vino, 
which  depended  in  airy  festoons  firom  their 
branches,  was  plucking  some  of  the  largest 
grapes. 

The  wind,  which  had  only  at  fitful 
periods  before  been  heard,  now  became 
more  continued,  and  tlie  waters  of  Erie 
heaved  tumultuously.  The  lake  became 
dark  and  gloomy,  while  occasionally  a  frothy 
snow-white  crest  danced  on  tlie  sur&ce  of 
the  waters.  Onedia  had  amused  hiniseU 
with  gathering  shells,  which  the  late  storm 
had  thrown  up,  and,  in  his  punuit  after 
which,  he  had  strolled  some  distance  from 
tlie  spot  on  which  his  mother  had  left  him. 
The  wind  continued  to  gain  strengtii— il 
blew  heavily— the  waters  of  the  lake  rose 
rapidly ;  and  when  his  attention  was  roused 
from  the  object  of  hb  search,  by  the  dash- 
ing of  the  waters,  he  found  all  the  attempU 
he  could  make,  to  regain  the  station  he  had 
left,  would  be  in  vain.  Alarmed  for  his 
safety,  and  fearing  the  anger  of  his  mother, 
he  struggled  hard  to  gain  the  spot  where 
he  had  received  her  command,— and 
where,  had  he  continued,  all  would  have 
been  safe.  His  danger  became  eveiy 
moment  more  and  more  evident;  he  called 
with  all  his  might  to  his  mother,  and  tlie 
wind  and  waves  hoarsely  answered  to  his 
voice ; — again  he  shouted  for  help,  and  his 
cries  caught  the  ears  of  Chia,  who  was  hast- 
ening back  to  him  with  her  treasure.  "Hie 
voice  of  her  son  gave  wings  to  her  speed, 
and  rushing  tovrards  tlie  precipice,  whence 
the  ciy  seemed  to  proceed,  she  saw  him 
wrestling  with  the  waves,  and  striving 
hard,  but  in  vain,  to  climb  the  alnoost  per- 
pendicular bank,  which  rose  fifly  feet  abo« 
him,  now  rendered  slippery  by  the  dashing 
spray.  The  Lake  looked  like  a  devounug 
animal,  to  the  soul-smitten  mother,  ^^ 
forward  to  seize  and  destroy  her  beloved 
child.  Now  she  saw  him  ascend  a  few 
yards,  and  then,  the  crumbling  earth  ga^e 
way,  and  he  was  thrown  back  to  the  watcis 
below. 

Awhile  the  mother  gazed  in  wild  asony, 
almost  amounting  to  positive  madnesj. 
She  saw  her  boy  on  the  point  of  Derishiog, 
—beheld  his  hand  sUetched  out  lor  help-- 
she  saw  his  imploring  eye  turned  upwards 
toward  her — she  heani  his  piteous  cries  for 
assistance, — ^but  she  had  not  the  power  to 
render  it  him.  She  clasped  her  hands  m 
frenzy,  and    rent  the  air,  and  made  the 
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woods  echo  with  her  crie^  and  was  on  the 
point  of  ploDgiDg  headlong  down  the 
sleepy  and  perishing  with  him,  when  she 
beheld  him  borne  a  short  distance  by  the 
sorf  to  where  a  laige  trae  lay,  which  had 
ncttdy  fiiUen  into  the  Lake.  A  thriU  of 
hope  for  the  moment  shot  through  her  soul, 
as  she  saw  him  seize  hold  of  one  of  its 
branches,  and,  with  the  agility  of  a  squirrel, 
dimb  to  its  highest  point,  where  he  sat 
beside  a  limb,  almost  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  rising  billows.  With  indescribable 
emotion  she  continued  to  gaze  upon  him, 
uDdetermined  what  course  to  pursue,  whe- 
ther to  remain  near  her  boy,  to  whom  she 
punfaUyfelt  she  ooakl  render  no  assist- 
ance, or  whether  to  rush  through  the 
wood,  and  strive  to  find  the  camp  of 
her  companioDS,  and  procure  the  re- 
quited aid. 

The  shades  of  night  were  now  fast  gather- 
ing—the wind  howled  dreadfully — ^uid  the 
angry  Lake  continued  to  swdl.  To  find 
her  way  through  the  gloom  which  hung 
hearily  around,  she  knew  would  be  im- 
pofisible,  and  she  therefore  determined  to 
remain  in  her  present  position  until  the 
moon  arose,— the  objects  before  her  gra- 
dually ^ed  from  her  view,  yet  still  she 
kept  her  strained  eye  turned  to  the  point 
where  her  beloved  Onedia  was. 

Ofeioome  at  length  with  agitation  and 
intense  feeling,  she  sunk  down  upon  the 
earth,  and  endured  the  killing  suspense  of 
an  hour's  watching,  which  appeared  to  her 
fereied  brain  an  age,  until  the  moon  arose, 
lis  light  was  only  paztial;  heavy  clouds 
relied  around,  and  intercepted  its  beams, 
giTing  an  uncertain  view  of  such  things  as 
in  any  degree  1)ecame  vbible.  During  the 
kttg,  kmg  hour,  she  at  last  heard  that  her 
son  was  aiive  ;  but  now  his  voice  could  no 
longer  be  recognized.  The  slanting  light 
of  the  moon's  pale  rays  fell  upon  the  tree, 
hot  Ooedia  was  no  longer  to  be  seen — his 
seat  was  vacant — the  loved  form  after  which 
Chta  wiklly  gazed  was  not  met  by  her 
•eaichmg  vision.  Hie  distracting  convic- 
tion pRssed  upop  her,  that  he  was  lost  1 
Despair  seized  her — she  rolled  on  the  turf, 
and  called  upon  him  with  maniacal  frenzy 
--when  again  the  feint  voice  of  her  son 
met  her  quick  ear ; —the  cry  of  ^^mother^' 
reached  her  as  he  called  upon  her  to  help 
him.  She  sprang  from  the  earth,  looked 
.  wildly  round,  and  behdd  at  a  short  distance 
fiom  her,  her  child,  struggling  to  gain  the 
top  of  the  bank.  He  raised  his  litde  hand 
for  her  aid— she  rushed  forward  to  sa^e 
kiflQ*>aheady  had  their  hands  met,  when 
the  earth  gave  way  beneath  her  feet,  and 
the  QKHber  and  the  son  were  dashed  down 
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NOTES  ON  SIR  B.  DAVY's  EIGHTH  LECTURE 
ON  ELECTRO-CHEMISTRY,  DUBLIN,  NO- 
VEMBER, 1810. 

Silver  is  not  afiected  by  water;  hot  if  you 
put  it  in  the  Voltaic  circk  and  in  water,  it 
rapidly  decomposes  in  a  white  cloud.  "The 
lecturer  aigued,  that  electricity  effected  a 
chemical  diange — ^that  by  heightening  the 
positive  state  of  the  silver,  the  water  was 
enabled  to  act  as  a  solvent.  On  the  con- 
trary, copper,  which  dissolves  in  sulphuric 
acid,  will,  on  being  made  highly  negative, 
refuse  to  act  with  tfiat  acid. 

A  bar  of  copper  being  put  into  the 
former  solution  d  silver,  after  lying  un- 
dissolved  in  sulphuric  acid,  the  acid  on 
it  precipitated  the  silver,  and  the  bar  was 
silvered,  because  the  copper  was  charged 
negatively.  In  this  manner  it  would  be 
easy  to  take  dissolved  copper  from  the  acid 
by  silver. 

Potass  and  sulphuric  acid  in  their  junc- 
tion cause  great  heat  and  efiervesoenoe : 
when  the  charcoal  points  of  the  Voltaic  con- 
ductors join  by  their  surfeces,  they  become 
hot :  wiien  they  join  only  at  a  point,  they 
are  not  hot,  but  emit  a  splendid  light. 
Hence  he  argued,  that  heat  and  light  are 
generated  in  proportion  as  there  s  a  diffu* 
sion  or  concentration  of  combustion. 

Copper  is  positive;  sulphur  negative. 
A  plate  of  copper,  and  a  cake  of  sulphur, 
maike  no  beat  or  light,  though  the  electro- 
meter shews  a  chai^ ;  but  filings  of  copper 
mixed  with  sulphur,  and  heated  in  a  retort 
by  a  lamp,  become  luminous  as  soon  as 
the  sulphur  melts.  Oil  of  turpentine  and 
aquafortis  produce  heat  and  light  by  their 
mixture.  This  should  be  carefully  done 
under  a  chimney,  in  a  small  quantity,  two 
yards  at  least  from  the  person  who  unites 
them. 

Oxymuriate  of  potass  and  sngar,  makes 
a  chemical  action.  The  vapour  is  mephitic, 
but  on  adding  sulphuric  acid  to  the  mix- 
ture, it  blazes  with  an  odoriferous  vapour, 
which  corrects  the  former  bad  smell. 

That  heat  and  light  do  not  proceed  from 
the  absorption  of  oxygen,  appears  from  the 
sulphur  and  copper  in  a  shut  retort,  the 
neck  of  which  was  turned  down  into  water. 
Sir  H.  Davy,  therefore,  supenedts  Lavoi^ 
sier*$  $t/item,  and  says,  combustion  is 
generated  in  the  equilibrium  of  electricity. 

Acids  contain  oxygen,  which  goes  to  the 
positive  side  of  the  platina  plate,  between  , 
the  conductors,  and  the  base  of  the  acid 
goes  to  the  n^^ative.  , 
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Experiment.  Acid  of  phosphoros  soon 
shews  a  white  scuixi,  drawing  towards  the 
negative,  which  burns,  being  phosphoros 
renovated.  The  oxygen  goes  to  the  posi- 
tive, and  it  is  not  inflammable. 

Phosphorus,  in  a  small  retort  standing 
by  the  neck  in  a  glass  vessel,  wherein  oxy- 
gen is  generated,  becomes  gaseous,  emit- 
ting unequalled  splendour :  the  air  left  is 
acid,  as  proved  by  wet  litmus  paper. 

The  Metals.  Metallic  oxids,  phospho- 
rus, and  ammonia,  are  negative ;  alkalies 
were  concluded  to  contain  inflammable 
matter,  for  the  same  reason.    This    sus- 

Sicion  was  the  origin  of  Sir  H.  Daly's 
iscovery.  At  fust  he  tried  a  strong  solu- 
tion of  potass.  It  was  in  vain ;  it  devolved 
oxjrgen  and  nitrogen :  next  he  fused 
potass,  and  on  the  negative  charge  it  ap- 
peared inflammable;  but  as  it  is  a  non- 
conductor when  cold  and  diy,he  moistened 
H  with  water,  and  on  platina,  made  nega- 
tive, he  aaw  tome  ghoet  of  metal  on  the 
negative  side,  some  of  which  burned 
away;  others  remained,  and,  being  put 
into  water,  reproduced  potass  after  com- 
bustion. 

One  hundred  pair  of  plates  in  ten  mi- 
nutes made  a  peppercorn  size  of  potasshim. 
The  turmeric  paper  proves  the  recompo- 
sitton  of  potass,  which  is  not  only  made  in 
water,  but  in  air,  by  strong  heat. 

Sodium  requires  so  much  water  to  make 
it  a  conductor,  that  it  loses  much  by  be- 
coming soda  the  moment  after  it  becomes 
metal.  Sodium  swims  on  water  till  it 
efiervesces  without  .combustion,  and  sinks 
into  soda.  On  the  6th  of  October,  1807, 
Sir  H.  Davy  made  his  potass  and  sulphur  of 
barytes  so  heavy,  that  mineralocTsts  thought 
it  metallic.  Lavoisier  improved  this  idea,  in 
supposing  lime  and  other  earths  were  metal- 
lic oxids.  This  led  Sir  H.  Davy  from  potass 
and  soda  to  strontites,  lime,  magnesia,  &c. 
in  which  he  employed  an  iron  wire,  and 
made  an  alloy  ot  iron,  and  the  metal  of 
these  earths,  which  he  could  afterwards 
separate  in  their  reproduction  to  earth. 
He  'tried  an  amalgam  of  the  earth  and 
inercury,  which  led  Swedish  chemists  to 
attempt  it,  and  succeeded  in  making  metal 
of  earth. 

Place  a  globule  of  mercury  in  a  hole  of 
paste  of  earth,  and  the  conductor  soon 
makes  the  mercury  take  up  some  of  the 
earth.  The  mercury  is  then  sublimed  from 
it  in  a  retort  with  naphtha,  and  as  soon  as 
the  naphtha  passes  over,  s^  the  retort,  and 
place  it  in  600^  Fahrenheit ;  the  remainder 
of  the  mercury  rises  in  clouds,  leaving 
behind  the  metal  of  the  earth.  These 
earths  are  metallized  by  the  conductor  in 


a  moist  paste,  wifli  a  continual  light,  bat 
they  recompose  the  earth  as  fast  as  lh^ 
form  the  metal.  Pifty  pair  of  plates  witt 
do  it 

From  these  experiments,  Sir  H.  Diry 
divides  all  chemical  bodies,  aocordiag  to 
their  states  at  the  time,  into  positive  and 
negative  relatively,  which  in  chemisliy  aie 
always  found  to  unite. 

Potasium  and  sodium  may  be  osefol 
portable  forms  of  pure  alkaU. 


A    DISCOURSE  ON    THE   THEORY  OF  TB£ 
PLANETARY   SYSTEM. 

(By  Thomas  Cooke,  Drayeoth,  fwar  IMy.) 
Various  reasons,  from  time  to  time,  hm 
been  assigned,  to  account  for  the  cause  ^ 
the  planetaiy  motions.  Des  Cartes  sup. 
posed  that  the  universe  was  filled  with  an 
ethereal  fluid,  and  that  the  planets  were 
whirled  about  the  sun  in  vortices.  This 
system  gave  way  to  the  doctrines  of  Sir 
Isaac  Newton,  and  observations  continually 
prove  that  the  speculations  of  this  great  man 
were  correct;  but  as  he  only  treated  of  the 
effects,  without  explaining  the  cause,  the 
system  of  nature  cannot  yet  be  coosidered 
as  completely  discovered. 

Whether  the  universe  is,  or  is  tiot,  filled 
with  a  fluid  medium,  has  much  divided  the 
opinions  of  philosophers.  There  are  two 
things  that  tend  to  throw  some  light 
on  this  subject.  The  first  is,  that  the  fiied 
stars  are  suns ;  that  their  number,  as  far  as 
our  limited  Acuities  can  discover,  is  incal- 
culable, and  that  these  suns  are  GontiDoaDy 
difilising  through  space,  a  medium  whidi 
produces  the  sensation  oif  light,  or  othennse 
creating  activity  in  an  elastic  medium 
which  fills  all  space,  and  produces  that 
sensation,  by  causing  vibrations  or  impres- 
sions on  tliis  fluid.  Hence  it  is  dear,  tbat 
space  is  filled  vnth  a  fluid  substance^  and 
we  know  not  but  this  fluid  may  be  esseo- 
tial  to  the  phenomena  of  attraction. 

Secondly,  it  is  a  well-known  axiom,  and 
certainly  true,  that  matter  cannot  act  npon 
matter  when  it  does  not  touch  it,  and  when 
there  is  no  medium  between ;  but  that  the 
planets  do  act  upon  one  anodier  is  certainly 
true,  from  the  observations  of  the  best 
astronomers.  Hence  there  must  be  a 
medium,  to  cause  this  action.  And  as 
elasticity  seems  to  be  essentially  '■'^^^''J 
to  such  a  medium,  we  may  rationally  and 
fearlessly  assert,  that  the  universe  is  filled 
with  a  subtile  elastic  fluid,  by  whkA  the 
planets,  &c.  are  moved. 

It  has  been  clearly  demonstrated  by  Sir 
Isaac  Newton,  that  all  matter  has  a  ten- 
dency to  other  portions  of  matter,  and  that 
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this  tendency  or  gravitation  is  inherent  in 
eveiy  individual  particle.  Now,  if  two 
bodies  be  placed  at  a  distance  in  space, 
Borrounded  by  the  elastic  medium  before 
mentioned^  it  will  cause  a  pressure  on  each 
of  them  in  proportion  to  the  elasticity  of 
the  medium ;  but  this  pressure  can  make 
DO  alteration  of  the  medium,  its  elasticity 
caosing  its  density  to  be  the  same  at  all 
distances  from  the  bodies;  hence  they 
could  have  no  tendency  to  each  other.  I 
believe  it  might  also  be  demonstrated,  that 
no  theory  can  accoimt  for  the  universal 
tendency  of  matter,  but  by  a  continual 
coirent  of  the  elastic  fluid,  flowing  from  all 
directions  to  the  bodies,  which  current  can 
be  no  ways  affected  but  by  allowing  the 
bodies  continually  to  absorb  the  fluid.  I 
shall,  therefore,  admit,  that  all  matter,  in 
proportion  to  its  quantity  or  density,  con- 
tinually absorbs  the  fluid  of  the  universe ; 
and  by  this  absorption  is  caused  that  uni- 
reisal  property  of  matter,  termed  attrac- 

tiOD. 

Now,  if  two  bodies^  of  equal  magnitude 
and  diversity,  a  and  b,  be  placed  at  a  con- 
venient distance  in  this  fluia  medium,  each 
absorbing  the  fluid,  the  current  tbereoif  will 
bring  them  together  with  an  eqnal  velocity. 
If  tl^  body  B  be  less  than  a,  then,  evident- 
ly, the  body  b  will  have  a  greater  velocity 
toward  a,  than  a  has  toward  b  ;  and  if  b 
be  a  corpuscle,  it  will  be  carried  to  a,  while 
A  remains  fixed,  or  nearly  so. 

And  since  this  current  from  all  directions 
lends  towards  the  centre  of  the  planetary 
spheres;  and  as  the  quantity  of  the  flowing 
ixoA  increases  at  any  distance  from  the 
centre  above  the  sur6su!e,  in  proportion  to 
the  sorfece  of  the  sphere  whose  radius  is 
that  distance,  the  flowing  power  of  the 
^aid  must  decrease  as  the  surfaces  of  the 
spheres  increase,  which  is  as  the  square  of 
the  distance.  For  if  we  put  x  :=  the  dia- 
meter of  any  planet,  and  p  ==  3.1416 ;  then 
p  X  X  X  X  =  p  x^  the  surface  of  the  planet ; 
and,  at  the  distance  x  from  the  centre,  the 
sorfece  of  the  sphere  is  4pxs=r,  the  dimi- 
nished force  of  tne  fluid ;  and  if  the  distance 

be  3^>  the  sur&ce  of  the  sphere  is  9  p  x>=, 

the  diminished  force  at  the  distance  of 
thrice  the  radius;  and  if  from  these  ex- 
pressions we  take  the  common  quantity,  we 
have  1,4, 9,  for  the  diminution  of  the  force 
of  the  fluid,  at  the  distance  of  1,  2,  and 
3  times  the  radium  from  the  centre.  And 
tlus  is  the  same  as  Sir  Isaac  Newton  has 
demonstrated  of  the  principle  of  attraction. 
T1)at  the  force  wdl  continue  to  decrease 
as  the  square  of  the  distance,  is  evident, 
from  the  consideration  that  die  numeral 


co-efficients,  expressing  the  distance,  will 
in  every  case  be  squared,  while  the  quantity 
p  X*  remains  unaltered. 

In  order  to  comprehend  the  nature  of 
absorption  more  clearly,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  suppose  the  universe  to  be  diminish- 
ed. Therefore,  instead  of  the  sun's  diame- 
ter being  nearly  900,000  miles,  suppose 
it  to  be  1  inch,  and  the  distance  of^  the 
nearest  fixed  star  cannot  be  less  than 
19,400,000,000,000  miles,  according  to 
astronomical  observations ;  but  as  the  sun's 
diameter  is  taken  a  little  too  great,  it  will 
be  as  well  to  take  the  round  num- 
ber, 20,000,000,000,000,  for  the  distance 
of  the  stars ;  then  by  proportion,  as 
900,000  X  1,T60  X  36  :  20,000,000,000, 
000 :  :  1  :  350.7  miles,  the  proportional 
distance  of  the  stars;  and  if  we  take  half 
this  distance  for  the  radius,  or  the  whole 
for  the  diameter  of  the  spherical  space 
belonging  to  tlie  diminished  sun  or  sphere, 
whose  diameter  is  1  inch,  it  will  give  us  an 
idea  of  the  greatness  of  the  portion  of 
space  allotted  to  so  small  a  Quantity  of  mat- 
ter, and  of  the  probability  ot  absorption. 

It  is  certain,  that  this  spherical  space 
may  be  divided  into  any  given  number  of 
I>art8;  admit,  then,  that  the  number  of 
parts  is  such,  that  the  magnitude  of  each 
may  not  be  greater  than  a  common  mite ; 
also,  any  given  quantity  of  matter  may  be 
divided  into  as  many  equal  parts  as  the 
spherical  space.  Therefore,  suppose  that, 
in  every  division  of  this  space,  a  particle  of 
this  divided  matter  is  placeid;  and  sup- 
pose that  each  of  these  particles,  instead 
of  being  spherical,  is  made  long,  after  the 
manner  of  hairs  or  fibres,  each  being 
longer  than  the  diameter  of  its  space,  and 
of  an  elastic  nature ;  by  means  of  which, 
they  will  form  a  united  whole ;  or  an  elas- 
tic fluid  filling  the  space. 

Let  n  =  the  number  of  years  since  the 
creation  of  the  world,  and  p  ==  the  num* 
her  of  parts  into  which  the  sphere,  whose 
diameter  is  1  inch,  or  solidity  5236,  may 
be  divided,  such  that  one  of  them  may  not 
sensibly  augment  the  sphere  if  added  to 
it.  Also  let  X  be  the  given  quantity  of 
matter  to  be  converted  into  the  elastic  fluid ; 
and  let  it  be  of  such  a  magnitude,  that 
•6236  -6236.  ,    .. 

n  X  zz »  or  X  :z >  now,  admit 

P  up 

that  a  quantity  of  maUer,  equal  to  that  of 
the  whole  sphere  or  diminished  sun,  is, 
after  the  manner  before  mentioned,  con- 
verted into  a  fluid  medium,  and  difiitsed 
over  its  proper  space ;  then  it  is  evident 
that  a  quantity  of  fluid,  equal  to  that  made 
of  the  quantity  of  matter  represented  by  x, 
may  have  been  absorbed  every  year  since 
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the  cieatKNiy  aad  yet  the  000  will  not  len- 
■iUy  be  augmented.  And  m  general 
terms  are  used  for  the  number  of  yearly 
and  number  of  parts  of  the  sun,  it  follows 
that  those  terms  may  be  made  equal  to  any 
giTen  numbers  greater,  to  any  extent,  and 
yet  be  capable  of  answering  the  same 
end. 

I  do  not  say  that  the  small  particles 
which  compose  this  fluid  aie  exactly  of  the 
size  and  figure  above  mentioned.  I  riiould 
fuppose  them  infinitely  smaller.  What  I 
have  said  on  this  subject,  is  more  to  explain 
the  possibility  of  the  doctrine  of  absorp- 
tion, than  to  shew  the  way  in  wbidi  it  is 
performed.  Tliese  are  the  secret  things  of  God, 
too  deep  for  the  art  of  man  fully  to  com- 
prehend. We  must  be  content  to  skim  over 
tbe  sur&oe  of  things ;  we  have  not  organs 
sufficient  to  discover  the  sixe  and  figure  of 
the  small  particles  which  compose  either 
solids  or  fluids ;  we  have  not  sufficient  data 
to  build  our  reasoning  upon.  It  is,  there- 
fore, very  probable  that  these  things  will 
never  be  completely  evolved ;  if  aqy  thing 
ever  should  be  found  out  relating  to  them, 
it  is  my  opinion  that  chemistry  must 
do  it. 

If  we  admit  the  Newtonian  hypothesis, 
that  light  is  emitted  from  the  suu,  we  know 
not  but  it  may  by  assimilation  be  converted 
into  this  fluid ;  and  thus  the  loss  made  by 
absonption  might  be  supplied.  It  may 
also  be  oboerved,  that  theie  is  no  more 
improbability  in  admitting,  that  the  sun 
absorbs  tbe  fluid  of  the  universe  without 
increasing  (sensibly)  its  bulk,  than  there  is 
in  admitting,  that  it  continually  emits  par> 
tides  of  matter,  without  diminishing  it 

Tlie  doctrine  of  absorption  is  no  way 
foreign  to  the  system  of  nature.  Newton 
supposes,  that  all  the  particles  of 'light 
Ming  on  any  body  are  absorbed,  except 
those  that  give  the  colour ;  yet  vre  see  that 
there  is  no  sensible  increase  of  quantity. 

There  are  many  things  in  chemistiy  that 
tend  to  favour  the  subject  of  absorption. 
Lime  absorbs  carbonic  acid  from  tne  at- 
mosphere; oxygen,  absorbed  by  bodies  in 
a  stale  of  combustion,  converts  them  to 
acids ;  and  the  metallic  oxides  are  found  to 
be  heavier  flian  the  metals  from  which  th^ 
were  produced.  Many  other  things  of  this 
nature  might  be  mentioned,  all  of  which 
serve  to  prove,  that  the  opinion  I  have  ad- 
vanced is  no  ways  contrary  to,  or  incon. 
sistent  with,  the  operations  of  nature. 

What  the  cause  of  absorpthm  is,  we 
know  not ;  but  in  the  things  before  men- 
tioned, we  have  demonstrative  evidence  of 
its  truth ;  hence  we  may  infer,  that  if  mat- 
ter, under  a  certain  circumstance,  is  capaUe 


of  idMNbing  a  fluid,  it  may  be  oapiUe  ef 
doing  the  same  under  other  drcmmlaBeH^ 
And  the  discoveries  made  in  the  pnssst 
age, by  Dr.  Priestley  and  Sir  H.  I>avy,teDd 
to  confirm  this  opinion. 

It  we  admit,  that  space  is  reptate  «i& 
this  subtle  dastic  fluia,  so  mucn  so atte 
be  oapabfe  of  penetrating  through  the 
densest  maaees  of  matter  with  the  gicalMt 
ease ;  and  that  an  infinite  nmnber  5i  gmt 
bodies,  which  we  call  fixed  stais,  situsted 
at  such  distances,  that  they  may  be  oottf 
the  sphere  of  each  other's  flowing  fate; 
then,  according  to  the  foregoing  priocipk^ 
there  will  be  a  continual  cuneot  of  the 
ehistic  fluid,  iBowii^  fiom  all  directioai 
toward  the  centre  of  each;  and  tbe  power 
of  the  fiiroe  occasioned  by  this  comnt  will 
be  in  proportion  to  the  densitjr  and  ical 
magnitude  of  the  stars. 

It  is  well  known  that  die  fixed  Haf) 
which  we  call  the  mm,  continually  revolrci 
on  its  axis,  and  makes  a  revolution  ia  tbe 
course  of  twenty-five  days  and  fburtece 
hours.  Now,  it  is  evident  that  this  rotaiy 
motion  of  the  sun  will  cause  a  whiitiag 
motion  in  the  fluid.  And  if  seveial  bodies 
much  smaller  than  flie  sun,  be  plaoed  at 
such  distances  from  each  other,  as  10  be 
remote  from  each  other^s  flowing  force,  sod 
at  such  a  distance  firom  the  son,  that  his 
flowing  force  may  not  be  so  g|:eat  aa  la 
carry  them  down  to  him,  and  being  plaoed 
over  his  equator,  or  near  thereto;  th^ 
wHl  be  continually  whirled  round  him  at 
their  respective  distances.  In  this  way,  I 
suppose  the  primary  planets,  Meicu7, 
Venus,  the  Earth,  Mais,  the  Aaleraid^ 
Jupiter,  Saturn,  and  the  Geotgima  Sidsa, 
to  make  their  revolutions  round  the  ma. 

To  ilhistrate  this,  take  a  small  ball,  made 
of  wood  or  any  other  substance^  nm  a  wi« 
through  its  pdes;  get  a  small  bsw  d 
water,  place  one  end  of  die  wire  or  sxis  ia 
the  water,  and  let  it  rest  on  the  bottom  cf 
the  basin,  and  let  the  beU  be  so  plaead 
that  it  may  be  just  covered  by  the  auitee 
of  the  water;  aboput  into  the  water  aonc 
particles  of  saw-dust,  filings  of  wood,  or 
other  light  substances:  tlien  hold  the  ana 
steady  with  one  hand,  and  with  the  other 
whirl  it  round  as  &st  as  you  caiv  aad  the 
small  particles,  &c.  will  make  revotation 
round  the  ball,  just  as  the  pteieti  do  looad 
the  sun.  ^^ 

When  we  consider  the  amaangTclotitt 
of  the  planets  in  their  oihits,  eompared 
wiUi  that  of  the  surface  of  tbe  son,  wheo 
revolving  on  his  axis;  one  would  at  m* 
sight  be  ready  to  thhok  that  hit  motioo 
could  not  comnmnicate  so  great  a  velociix 
to  them;  and,  indeed,  it  could  not^ since, 
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%o  the  fanr  of  John  Kepler,  who 
dacotered  that  the  squares  of  the  peiiodi- 
od  times  of  the  planets,  are  as  the  cubes  of 
their  mean  distances  from  the  sun.  Hence, 
their  velocities  must  decrease  the  fiufther 
they  are  firom  the  sun;  and  the  velocity  of 
MoQQiy  in  its  orbit  is  many  times  that  of 
die  son;  yet,  evidently,  according  to  the 
lbiesoingrule,itougbtu>belesB.  But,  from 
the  appearance,  termed  the  aodiacal  light, 
k  is  vny  evident  that  the  sun  is  surrounded 
by  a  dense  atmosphere,  which  extends  to 
a  great  distance  from  him;  for  this  light 
extends  farther  than  the  orbit  of  Venus. 
Now,  this  dense  and  extensive  atmospboe, 
like  mighty  oars^  will  dash  upon  the  fluid 
of  die  onivene,  and  whirl  it  widi  a  much 
gnater  velocity  than  could  be  effected  by 
the  sun  akme ;  and  though  the  velocities  of 
the  planets  decrease  the  farther  they  are 
from  the  sun,  yet  it  is  sufficiently  evident, 
that  the  force  hy  whidi  they  are  moved 
roust  increase  to  a  great  distance  from  the 
sen ;  for  it  must  be  considered,  that  the  sun 
and  its  atmosphere  revolve  together  as  one 
body.  Hence,  at  the  distance  of  one  radius 
from  the  sur&oe,  the  force  will  be  twice  as 
great ;  at  twice  that  distance  it  will  be  three 
times  as  great  as  at  the  suifoce;  and  it  will 
probably  continue  to  increase  in  this  way 
to  as  many  distances  of  the  radius,  until  the 
atmosphere  gets  too  rare  to  carry  on  in  this 
proportion.  Therefore,  it  is  clear  that  the 
sm,  together  with  its  atmosphere,  is  quite 
auffideni  to  give  motion  to  the  planets  of 
the  solar  system. 

I  have  hitherto  only  mentioned  the  mo* 
lion  of  the  phmets  as  caused  by  the  action 
of  one  foree,  which  would  cause  them  to 
revolve  about  the  sun  in  cireular  orbits; 
bnt  if  we  consider  that  they  have  a  tendency 
toward  the  sun,  it  is  obvious  that  the  union 
of  these  two  forces  will  cause  them  to 
make  their  revolutions  in  elliptical  orbits, 
having  the  sun  in  one  of  their  rod. 

Hus  would  be  the  way  that  the  oibils 
of  the  plaoets  wookl  be  generated,  pro- 
vided that  the  increments  were  taken  m- 
finitdy  little,  in  which  case  the  number  of 
potnlB  of  the  carve  would  be  infinite,  and 
the  lines  uniting  them,  would  be  thedisr 
gonds  of  rectangular  parallelograms;  for 
though  it  must  be  observed  that  the  vrhirhng 
force  would  generate  a  circular  curve,  yet  u 
this  be  diminisfaed  vim  UmUe^  it  will  coin- 
cide with  the  tangent;  hence  the  incre- 
ments would  be  rectibneal. 

What  is  said  of  die  orbits  of  the  planets, 
may  be  said  of  the  satellites,  or  moons 
attending  them  also.  By  the  foregoing 
ofaeervations,  every  planet  has  a  current  of 
the  elastic  fluid  of  the  universe  continually 


flowing  toward  its  centre,  as  well  as  the 
sun ;  'and  as  they  have  a  rotary,  or  dhumal 
motion  about  their  axis,  it  follows,  diat  they 
must  have  both  a  flowing  and  a  whirling 
force.  Hence,  if  aiiy  number  of  smallw 
bodies  or  planets  be  placed  at  proper  dis* 
tanoes  from  one  of  the  primary  planets,  and 
from  one  another,  and  over  its  equator,  or 
near  thereto,  they  will  be  whirled  round  it, 
in  orbits  of  an  elliptical  figure,  in  the  sane 
maimer  as  the  primary  planets  make  revo- 
lutions round  the  sun,  and  will  be  carried 
along  with  it  as  it  proceeds  in  its  orbit. 
In  Sna  way,  I  suppose  the  moon  to  be 
whirled  round  the  earth;  the  four  satellites, 
or  moons  of  Jupiter,  to  be  whirled  round 
Jupiter ;  the  seven  moons  of  Saturn,  and 
the  six  moons  of  the  Georgium  Sidus,  to  be 
whirled  about  them,  and  to  be  carried 
along  with  them  as  diey  make  their  revo* 
lutioos  round  the  sun. 

If  other  bodies,  much  smaller  than  the 
sun,  be  placed  at  an  immense  distance 
from  him,  so  that  they  may  be  fiuther 
from  being  over  his  equator  than  the 
planets  are;  in  this  situation  the  vrhirling 
force  of  the  sun  will  be  much  less  than 
if  they  were  placed  over  his  equator. 
Hence,  the  flowing  force  will  cause  them 
to  descend  toward  the  centre  of  the  sun 
with  an  amazing  velocity,  while  the  other 
force  will  cause  them  to  describe  curves 
of  an  elliptical  figure,  having  the  sun  in 
one  of  their  foci ;  and,  on  acooont  of  the 
great  disproportion  between  the  two  forces, 
the  orbits  will  be  much  more  ecoei^o 
than  those  of  the  planets.    In  this  any,  I 

Toae  those  wonderfol  bodies,  vrhieh  we 
cornels,  to  perform  their  revokitionB 
round  the  sun. 

The  reader  may  illustrate  the  motions  of 
the  comets  by  a  diagram ;  in  which  it  must 
be  observed,  that  the  increments  generated 
by  the  whiriing  finoe,  must  be  taken  mnch 
less  than  those  of  the  phmets.  It  may  also 
be  observed,  that  the  variation  vrill  ha 
in  proportion  to  the  cosine  of  the  dislanea 
from  me  sun's  equator;  hut  as  the  flowing 
force  continually  tends  toward  die  centre  of 
the  sun,  this  rule  will  vary  as  it  descend» 
toward  the  son.  And  if  a  comet  revohcs 
about  the  sun's  'equator,  it  most  either  bo 
projected  perpendiculariy  toward  the  sun» 
from  the  higher  apsis;  or  in  a  tangent  from 
the  lower  apsis. 

My  reasons  for  adopting  the  above 
theory,  are^  1.  All  the  planets  make  their 
revidutioBS  in  one  direction,  from  west  (o 
east  2d.  They  move  the  same  way  as 
the  sun  does.  3d.  They  revolve  in  the 
p^ane  of  his  equator,  or  nearly  so.  4th. 
The  satellites  perform   dieir   revohitioM 
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iDond  their  primaries  in  one  directiao ;  and 
not  far  from  the  plane  of  their  equator?. 
5th.  They  all  perform  their  revolutions  in 
the  same  way  as  their  primaries  revolve 
on  their  axes»  as  iar  as  we  are  able  to  dis* 
cover.  6th.  Comets  make  their  revolutions 
in  various  directions  out  of  the  zodiac. 
7lh.  It  is  mudi  more  consistent  to  the 
general  simplicity  of  nature ;  and  it  is  far 
more  probaole,  that  the  sun  whiris  round 
the  planets,  than  that  the  planets  whiri  the 
son  on  his  axis,  according  to  the  Newton- 
ian hypothesis. 

♦ 

TBE  STAMFORD  ANNUAL  BULLpRUNNING, 
(LINCOLNSHIRE.) 

In  our  last  number,  col.  873,  we  briefly 
noticed  a  periodical,  entitled  '*  The  Voice  of 
Humanity,"  the  first  part  of  which  had  then 
just  made  its  appearance.  Among  the  va- 
rious instances  of  inhumanity  which  it 
records,  the  following  exposure  of  ''  The 
Stamford  Annual  Bull-running,"  will  be 
sufficient  to  fumtsh  an  idea  of  the  character 
itmtw  be  expected  to  support. 

*<lV«lition  says  that,  in  the  reign  of 
King  John,  anno  1215,  Eari  Warren,  as 
be  was  standing  on  his  castle  walls,  in 
Stamford,  and  looking  on  the  meadow,  saw 
two  bulls  fighting.  A  butcher,  to  whom  one 
of  the  bulls  belonged,  happening  to  come 
into  the  meadow  just  at  that  instant  with  a 
large  murtiff,  set  the  dog  on  his  own  bull, 
and  drove  him  into  the  town,  which  he  no 
sooner  entered  than  all  the  dogs,  both  great 
and  small,  followed  him.  The  bull,  being 
now  rendered  forious  by  the  ncnse  of  the 
people  and  the  fierceness  of  the  dogs,  ran 
over  every  one  that  chanced  to  be  in  his 
way.  This  brought  other  butchers  and 
more  people  together,  who  made  such  a 
clamour,  tnat  it  reached  the  Eari  in  his  cas. 
tie,  who  mounted  his  steed,  and  rode  to 
learn  the  occasion  of  it,— when  he  was  so 
much  delighted  with  the  tumult  the  bull 
made,  that  he  gave  the  meadow  in  which  he 
saw  him  fightine  as  a  common  to  the  town 
butchers,  to  feed  their  cattle  after  the  first 
nass  is  eaten,  on  condition  that  they  should 
find  a  mad  bull  to  continue  the  sport  annu- 
ally, on  that  very  day,  which  was  just  six 
weeks  before  Christmas^ay ;  and  the  mea- 
dow is  still  called  Castle  Meadow. 

^^  From  this  incident  originated  an  annual 
custom,  which  has  degenerated  into  a  de- 
gree of  barbarous  cruelty  never  contemplated 
by  the  founder ;  yet  it  has  existed  for  more 
than  six  hundred  years  ! 

"  The  butchers,  at  their  charge,  having, 
the  night  before,  procured  the  wildest  bull 


they  can  get,  put  him  into  a  stable,  or 
bam,  and  the  next  morning  prockunatioQ  is 
made  by  the  bellman,  throughout  the  town, 
that  no  one,  on  pain  of  imprisoDmeot,  shall 
offer  any  violence  to  strangers ;  that  do 
penons  are  to  have  amf  iron  on  tkar  ckbt 
or  ttavetf  when  they  pursue  the  bull  (wbich 
is  disregarded  and  violated  every  year); 
but,  as  the  tovm  is  a  great  thorougJifiuB, 
and  it  being  term  time,  a  guard  is  ap- 
pointed to  let  passengers  pass  through  it 
without  hurt  or  molestation.  When  the 
proclamation  is  over,  and  the  shops  and 
gates  are  all  shnt,  the  bull  is  turned  out  of 
the  stable,  and  then  all  the  dogs  in  the 
town,  with  men,  women,  and  children,  of 
all  sorts  and  sizes,  run  promiscoously  ailer 
him,  spattering  dirt,  with  thdr  ciuhs,  od 
each  other's  feces,  that  one  would  think 
them  (as  the  historian  observes)  $o  mamf 
furin  ttarted  out  of  hell, 

"  On  these  occasions  the  influx  ffom 
neighbouring  villages  of  the  •'^baser  sort"  is 
immense.  All  the  horse-jobbers,  bostleis, 
cads,  butchers,  pig-jobbers,  and  menof 
these  classes,  are  thus  brought  togefter. 
The  riot,  uproar,  drunkenness,  blasphemy, 
and  brutality,  which  follow,  beggsr  all  de- 
scription.  At  the  toUing  of  a  bell,  the  aw- 
mal,  which  has  been  kept  op  in  the  dsii 
for  some  time,  is  turned  out;  and,  if  not 
sufficiently  ferocious,  they  goad  it  to  mad- 
ness by  means  of  nails  and  spikes,  rastened 
to  the  end  of  sticks.  Sometimes  thcylaa- 
rate  its  flesh,  and  pour  in  spirits,  to  render 
the  poor  beast  forious.  When  the  bidl  has 
happened  to  be  of  a  meek  and  quiet  disp)- 
sition  (and  in  that  respect  greafly  wpeior 
to  the  human  brutes  wbich  surround  bim) 
the  huUards  haw  uium  off  hit  konu^aUoff 
his  tail,  fired  a  tram  of  gunpowder  alonf 
his  back,  and  poured  aqua  fortts  on  hu 
wounds!  After  running  the  hapless  vichm 
of  their  craelty  through  the  town,  «^J«* 
of  the  rabble  is,  by  a  concentiated  rfort, » 
throw  him  over  the  bridge  into  the  foamiK 
Wetland  below  I  This,  if  accomplished 
before  twelve  o'clock,  entitles  them  to  an^ 
ther  victim.  A  man  on  one  occasion  jumped 
in  after  it,  and,  seizing  it  by  the  tail,  ^ore 
he  would  follow  it  if  it  went  to  hell,  w  » 
extraordinary  manner  he  relinquish^  w» 
grasp,  and  sunk  to  rise  no  more  I  Some- 
times, after  running  the  poor  beast  till  « 
falls  from  exhaustion,  they  will  rip  open  |» 
bowels  while  yet  alive,  and  a  st"'??}?.^;  • 
place  which  shall  obtain  the  heart,  which  » 
seized,  and  carried,  away  in  tnnmpnj 
Others,  with  large  knives,  cut  up  the  poor 
animal,  hide  and  all,  and  bearing  a'^J 
pieces  of  the  flesh  to  public  houses,  im 
them  and  eat  them.    What  cannibals  1  ^^ 
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•««^«>««#«^««^«^ 


»*^^  »^»#^^»»^»#^»* 


a  diagcaoe  to  the  Christian  land  in  which 
we  live  I 

'*  The  following  description  of  onfy  a  part 
of  this  scene,  witnessed  on  the  13th  oi  .last 
November,  will  be  found  in  a  sermon 
pleached  by  the  Rev.  T.  Winks,  on  the 
Sunday  following : — 

^  I  went  to  £e  house  of  a  friend,  who 
resides  in  the  street  in  which  the  animal  is 
kept.  The  street  was  closed  at  all  its  ave- 
Does  with  waggons,  in  which  were  numbers 
of  men,  women,  and  children.  The  doors 
and  windows  of  the  houses  were  either 
closed  or  strongly  bamcadoed ;  the  windows 
and  tops  of  the  houses,  where  accessible, 
were  also  crowded  with  people ;  as  were 
the  walls,  haystacks,  hovels,  &c.  The 
street  was  thronged  with  men  and  boys :  I 
was  surprised  and  disgusted  to  observe  seve- 
lal  women  amongst  the  crowd.  Aged  men 
also,  baldly  able  to  walk,  were  to  be  seen 
moving  towards  this  scene  of  not,  anxious 
to  witness  a  repetition  of  such  exploits  as 
they,  when  young,  had  often  performed. 
Hie  crowd  was  greatest  around  the  hovel, 
or  stable,  in  which  the  bull  was  confined. 
Several  times  it  was  announced  that  the 
animal  was  coming ;  at  length  it  was  turned 
oqL  It  ran  by  the  house  in  which  I  stood, 
doseky  followed  by  hundreds  of  men  and 
boys,  who  surrounded  it  on  all  sides  with 
uplilied  sticks,  and  caps,  and  hats,  shouting 
and  yelling.  It  appeared  rather  timid  than 
wUdy  and  teemed  anxious  to  escape  Jrom 
ike  crowd,  and  avoid  the  people  rather  than 
disturb  them.  Some  connoisseurs  remarked, 
as  it  went  by  the  first  time,  *^  Giood  for  no- 
thing 1  Not  worth  two-pence !"  and  so  on. 
They  thus  pursued  it  up  and  down  the  streets 
for  about  half  an  hour,  during  which  time 
they  did  much  to  vex,  and  cause  it  to  be  mis- 
chievous :  they  threw  buckets  of  water  in  its 
hce;  they  held  their  caps  and  hats  before 
it,  and  brought  out^  dogs  to  attack  it ;  all 
dkese  expedients  however  would  not  vex  the 
poor  b«at  so  as  to  make  it  riotous.  A 
strife  now  took  place  whether  it  should  be  let 
out  of  the  bairieis  of  the  street  into  the  tov^, 
or  be  pot  up  for  a  season.  But  I  cannot 
and  will  not  attempt  to  describe  the  scene 
which  followed;  tl^  violent  gestures,  the 
oaths,  the  blows  upon  the  poor  animal,  the 
contentions,  were  dreadful,  and  resembled 
more  a  scene  amongst  the  savages  of  New 
Zealand,  than  amongst  the  inhabitants  of  a 
respectable  town  in  England. 

**  At  length  the  party  who  were  for  con- 
fining the  animal  prevailed,  and  it  was  put 
into  its  prison-house  for  a  season,  while  its 
tormentors  went  to  refresh  themselves.  I 
now  walked  through  the  streets,  and  looked 
in  at  the  public  houses,  which  were  crowded 


to  excess  with  customers  of  both  sexes  and 
all  ages.  Ere  the  sport  began  I  noticed 
several  evidently  intoxicated ;  but  now  the 
pale  faces,  and  staggering  steps,  and  mad 
shouts  of  numbers,  gave  too  certain  note 
that  a  scene  of  dreadful  and  lawless  riot 
would  ensue.  I  felt  concerned  for  my  per- 
sonal safety,  and  hastened  from  these  scenes 
of  vice  and  mischief.  About  an  hour  af- 
terward, being  seated  at  dizmer  in  the  house 
of  a  friend  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  we 
were  aroused  by  the  shouts  of  numbers 
rushing  by  and  crying,  **  It's  in  the  river ! 
It's  in  the  river !"  I  put  on  my  bat  and 
went  out.  The  bull  was  swimming  down 
the  river,  its  head  only  appearing  above  the 
water ;  on  either  side  of  the  river  were 
hundreds,  perhaps  thousands,  of  men,  wo- 
men, and  cnildren,  hallooing  and  shouting. 
I  presently  discovered  that  £ey.  were  afraid 
the  animal  would  escape  from  them  down 
the  river.  Two  or  three  boats  pushed  off  in 
pursuit;  others  met  it  in  the  stream,  and 
they  ultimately  succeeded  in  forcing  it  out 
of  the  water.  Fatigued  with  swimming 
and  shivering  with  cold,  it  seemed  incapable 
of  resistance,  much  less  of  mischief.  The 
multitude,  regardless  of  its  exhausted  con- 
dition, drove  It  before  them  past  the  house 
in  which  I  stood ;  and  here  the  scene  of 
mad  uproar  was  such  as  I  cannot  describe ; 
the  shouts,  the  blows,  the  violence  of  the 
mob,  vrere  truly  horrific!  They  hurried 
the  poor  creature  up  to  the  bridge,  and  in  a 
few  minutes  we  heard  that  it  was  in  the 
water  again.  They  now  drew  a  Une  of 
coal  boats  across  the  river,  and  thus  pre- 
vented its  escape.  As  the  poor  animal  came 
swimming  down  the  river,  it  seemed  anxiam 
to  escape  from  the  crowds  that  lined  its 
banks;  but  the  line  of  boats  obstructed  its 
progress,  when  several  respectably  dressed 
men  met  it  in  a  small  boat,  and  drove  it  by 
beating  it  about  the  head  with  an  oar, 
towards  land ;  it  moaned  most  piteouslv. 
I  felt  at  this  moment  the  foil  force  of  the 
lamentation  of  the  amiable  Cowper^ — 

-  There  ia  no  llesh  in  man's  obdarate  beart  P* 

Yes,  I  am  not  ashamed  to  own  that  I  felt 
for  the  poor  creature,  when  I  heard  its  pi- 
teous moans,  and  witnessed  its  ineffectual 
attempts  to  escape  from  its  tormentors :  I 
felt  ashamed  too  for  my  fellow-crratures, 
that  they  >hould  employ  their  superior  sa- 
gacity to  torment  a  dumb  animal,  and  thus 
out-do  the  very  brutes  in  savage  barbarity ; 
for  it  is  seldom  we  hear  of  one  brute  tor- 
turing another  for  mere  sport. 

<'  Again  it  was  driven  to  land :  and  now 
their  sport  was  over;  for,  lame,  and  trem- 
bling, and  exhausted,  it  could  scarcely  walk; 
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so  they  led  it  by  the  boms  through  a  fevr 
streeti  of  the  town^  giving  thiee  shouts  at 
the  houses  of  those  inhabitaDts  who  favoured 
tiie  custom.  On  rising  the  hill  near  to  St. 
Maiy's  Church,  tlwy  met  one  of  the  Cam- 
bridge coaches  goifig  out;  a  wheel  was 
locked,  and  hone-keepers  were  at  the  heads 
of  the  horses;  but  it  was  with  some  diffi- 
culty and  danger  the  coach  made  its  way 
through  the  mob.  The  poor  worn-out  ani- 
mal was  now  conductied  into  its  pnaoo 
again:  it  was  designed,  I  am  told,  to  bring 
it  forth  again  in  the  evening,  by  torch-light, 
as  they  did  on  the  last  occasion  of  this  kind ; 
but  the  poor  creatuve  was  ahnost  too  feeble 
to  move,  and  I  am  informed  that  they  shot 
It  this  morning.  The  things  I  have  now 
stated,  I  saw ;  and  in  the  words  of  my  text 
lexolaim,  **  I  beheld  the  tnuisgressors,  and 
was  grieved.'' 

» 

DON    PEDRO,  THE   EMPEROE  OF   BRAZIL. 

(From  Dr.  Walth'i  NoUcm  of  BrmiU  in  18S8.9.) 
Thb  church  of  Da  Gloria,  close  by  our 
house,  was  that  to  which  Don  Pedro  was 
particularly  attached,  from  a  sincere  and 
deep  feeling,  I  was  told,  for  the  memory  of 
his  wifis.  Every  Saturday,  at  nine  in  the 
rnonung,  as  regular  as  the  movement  of  a 
clock,  he  passed  our  door,  driving  four 
miles  in  a  phaeton,  and  attended  by  a 
troop  of  horse  with  a  trumpeter.  I  fre- 
quently followed  in  my  morning  walk  over 
the  hill.  The  Emperor  always  stopped  his 
phaeton  at  the  bottom,  and  walked  up, 
leaning  on  his  chambertain,  and  dressed  ge- 
nerally in  plain  clothes.  A  few  respectable 
pet^le  of  the  neighbourhood  formed  the 
congregation  on  £is  occasion;  and  when 
he  went  in,  they  followed  him ;  he  knelt  on 
a  carpet  laid  on  the  steps  of  the  altar,  and 
they  knelt  behind  him.  I  have  observed 
him  during  the  continuance  of  the  service, 
and  he  seemed  serious  and  sincere,  fre- 
quently crossing  himself  with  much  devo- 
tion. When  it  was  over  they  rose,  and  he 
walked  out  among  the  crowd,  as  a  simple 
individual  of  the  congregation.  He  was 
generally  accosted  in  the  portico  by  some 
person,  with  whom  he  entered  into  familiar 
conversation :  and  on  one  occasion,  a  droll, 
forward  fellow,  of  the  lower  ranks,  told  him 
some  story  with  the  ease  and  femiliarity  he 
would  to  a  common  acquaintance,  at  which 
the  Emperor  laughed  heartily,  and  every 
one  about  him  joined,  as  if  th^  were  not 
in  the  smallest  degree  restrained  by  his  pre- 
sence. On  his  way  down  he  generally!  had 
a  group  about  him  joking  in  the  same  way, 
and  his  whole  progress  was  totally  divested 
of  any  seeming  diidike  to  the  ;»ro^«mtfi»  tw^ 


gm,  or  a  wish  to  repel  them,  bift  was  oa  the 
extreme  of  familiarity.  When  he  again 
entered  his  carriage  he  dronre  off  with  flo- 
aty, followed  by  his  guards  at  a  gattop,  and 
was  soon  lost  amidst  doads  of  dust  and 
sand.  I  had,  however,  an  oppoituni^  of  a 
more  intimate  knowledge  of  him  by  a  per* 
sonal  interview.    ••»•** 

F^ro,  like  his  great  namesake  of  Kosm, 
is  a  good  mechanic,  and  llie  speeimenB  of 
his  lumdy  woikmanship  will  hereafter  be 
preserved  and  eihibited  in  a  national  nm- 
seum  to  posterity,  as  the  remains  of  this  se- 
coad  Peter,  and  founder  of  a  great  empire 
in  the  new,  as  the  other  was  in  the  okt 
world.  While  yet  a  child,  an  ivory  ridp 
was  presented  to  him  by  Col.  Cunnii^fham, 
a  gift  from  Sir  Sidney  Smith.  It  bad  been 
broken  in  the  carriage,  and  required  some 
ingenuity  to  put  it  again  together.  He 
called  for  his  box  of  tools,  and  soon  repaired 
it  in  all  its  parts,  with  the  skiQ  of  a  ship- 
wright, and  the  dexterity  of  a  carpenter. 
His  apartment  is  a.  workshop,  in  which  is  a 
lathe  and  a  bench,  and  here  he  has  con- 
structed sundry  articles.  Over  the  lalbe  is 
a  tablet  on  the  ceiling,  I  b^eve  of  his  own 
device  and  execution.  It  represents  a  te- 
lescope, an  ear-trumpet,  and  a  padlock, 
implying  by  these  emblems  that  all  who 
enter  the  palace  should  see,  hear,  and  say 
nothmg.  The  Emperor's  habits  are  veiy 
active  and  veiy  temperate.  He  rises  eteiy 
morning  before  day,  and,  not  sleeping  him- 
self, is  not  disposed  to  let  others  skep.  He 
usually  begins,  therefore,  with  disowging 
his  fowling-piece  about  the  palaoe,  till  all 
the  femily  are  up.  He  break&sis  at  seven 
o'clock,  and  continues  engaged  in  business, 
or  amusement,  till  twdve,  when  he  again 
goes  to  bed,  and  remains  till  half-past  one; 
he  then  rises,  and  dresses  for  dinner.  He  is 
never  seen  in  soiled  hnen  or  dirty  dolhes. 
He  dines  with  his  femily  at  two,  makes  a 
temperate  meal,  and  seldom  exceeds  a  glass 
of  wine,  and  then  amuses  himsdf  with  his 
children,  of  whose  socie^  he  is  very  fond. 
He  is  strict  and  severe,  but  an  afiecAionale 
fether,  and  they  at  once  love  and  fear  him. 
At  nine  he  retires  to  bed.  His  edocation 
was  early  neglected,  and  he  has  never  re^ 
deemed  the  lost  time.  He  still,  however, 
retains  some  classical  recollections,  and  oc- 
casionally takes  up  a  Latin  book,  particu- 
larly the  breviary,  which  he  reads  genenlly 
in  Uiat  language.  He  wished  to  acquire  a 
knowledge  of  English,  and  to  that  aid  he 
commenced,  along  with  his  children,  a 
coune  of  reading  with  the  Bev.  Mr.  Til. 
bury,  an  Englishman  who  has  taken  oaders 
in  tibe  Catholic  church.  After  having  made 
some  progress,  he  laid  it  aadey  and  began 
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tht  modem  school  of  medicine  who  is 
walking  in  the  steps  of  the  illustrious  Boer- 
haaTe,  who,  in  his  Latin  commentaiy  on  his 
own  life,  dechues  his  full  persuasioQ  that 
'*  the  Holy  Scriptures  are  our  best  instnictois 
in  the  way  of  salvation ;  and,  when  joined 
with  obedience  to  Christ's  examples  and 
preoe|)ts,  afibnl  the  highest  tranquillity  to 
the  mind."  Such  a  man  as  the  present 
medical  president  needs  no  eulogy;  but 
the  public  requires,  at  the  present  eventful 
crisis,  such  men  in  the  chairs  of  philosophy 
andf  ' 


to  levn  French,  in  which  be 
coDvenes.  He  has  an  English  groom,  from 
whom  also  he  unibrtttnately  learned  some 
EngKsh.  This  fellow,  I  am  informed,  is 
greatly  addicted  to  swearing  and  hidecent 
langQage,and  the  Eroperoi,  and  even  the 
laie  Empress,  adopted  some  of  his  phrase* 
oloey,  without  being  aware  of  its  import 
In  his  domestic  expenses  he  is  exceedingly 
fn^.  llie  careless  profusion  of  his  father, 
and  the  total  derangemem  of  the  finances, 
had  involved  the  oooolry  in  such  diificul- 
tiesy  that  he  found  il  necessary  to  set  an 
example  of  frugality  in  his  own  person,  by 
limiting  himself  to  a  certain  exp^diture. 


MEDICAL  TESTIMONY  IN    FAVOUR   OF 
EELIOION. 

Sir  Hrmrt  Halford,  the  President  of  the 
College  of  Physicians,  at  a  late  meeting  of 
the  membocs  lead  a  paper  on  "  brain  fever," 
or  rather  a  remailcable  physiological  indica- 
tkm  connected  with  it,  which  is  noticed  by 
ArelNS, — ^mmely,  the  frequent  return  to  a 
sound  and  even  vigorous  state  of  intellect, 
which  win  follow  the  ravings  of  disease,  and 
precede  the  approach  of  death:  in  the 
ooQiK  of  which  the  President,  desirous  of 
pointing  oot  a  connexion  supposed  by  the 
aocieoU  to  exist  between  the  close  of  life 
and  the  prophetic  spirit,  was  led  to  refer — 
as  most  prooably  onginating  such  a  notion 
—to  the  divine^  inspired  predictions  which 
raaiked  the  end  of  Jacob's  life,  and  to  the 
promise  of  the  Saviour,  which  both  the  pa* 
triaicb,  and  the  prophet  Isaiah,  have  so 
dearly  developed. 

In  doing  this,  the  illustrious  President 
(who  had  for  his  hearers  the  Duke  of  Wei- 
lingloo.  Lords  Weitmorelaod  and  Stan* 
Ik^  and  some  of  the  first  characters  in  the 
slate)  took  occasion  to  make  a  distinct 
recognition  of  his  own  entire  belief  in  the 
divine  inspiration  of  the  scriptures ;  and  it 
knot  a  little  gratifying  to  find,  that,  at  a  pe- 
riod when  the  principles  of  infidelity  are  so 
sedukmsly  diffiised,  and  especially  when  it 
has  been  imputed  to  science,  (perhaps  not 
altogether  without  cause),  that  she  has  too 
often  subserved  the  purposes  of  scepticism, 
such  a  confession  should  have  been  boldly 
made  bv  our  chief  medical  professor,  to  the 
credit  of  his  own  personal  religion,  and  to 
the  confusion  of  those  who  are  "^rejecting 
the  counsel  of  God  against  themselves." 

It  may  be  very  true  that  others  of  the 
same  profession  would,  under  simiUr  cir- 
cumstances, have  been  as  ready  to  have 
given  ^  a  reason  for  the  hope  that  was  in 
them,"  but,  honvever  this  may  be,  it  is  wor- 
thy of  leoord,  that  there  is  at  least  one  of 
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CURIOUS  PARTICULARS  RESPECTIHO    THB 

HORSES  OF  CANADA. 
(Fi-oni  Brown's  Anfcdote*  of  Hort«i,  latelf  puln 
lUhta.) 

''  The  winter  travelling  in  Canada  is  some- 
times very  expeditious.  It  is  surprising 
with  what  speed  a  good  Canadian  hoise 
will  go  when  drawing  a  cabriolet  over  the 
ice,  instances  having  occurred  of  their  trar 
veiling  ninety  miles,  in  one  of  these  vehicles, 
in  twdve  hours ;  but  when  this  occurs,  the 
roads  must  be  very  smooth  and  Imrd.  The 
shoes  or  their  horses  are  never  roughened, 
as  in  this  country,  by  turning  up  the  ends  of 
them,  but  by  inserting  two  or  more  steel 
screws,  which  can  he  removed  or  renewed 
at  pleasure.  The  horses  of  Canada  are  very 
hardy  animals;  their  best  pace  is  a  trot; 
they  are  accustomed  to  much  bad  usage  and 
hard  work,  and  are  the  most  willing  crea- 
tures in  the  world,  for  they  never  refuse  the 
draught.  They  are  brought  from  the  ooun- 
try  into  Quebec,  in  tlie  coldest  weather,  and 
left  standing  in  the  open  air,  without  any 
covering,  for  hours  togetlier,  while  their 
owners  are  transacting  their  business,  or 
drinking,  and  they  seem  not  to  be  any  the 
worse  for  it.  In  the  winter,  the  Canadian 
horse,  like  all  other  quadrupeds  of  that 
country,  acquires  an  increased  quantity  of 
fur  to  protect  him  from  the  cold,  and  the 
currycomb  is  never  used. '  When  the  horses 
have  been  heated  by  fast  driving,  in  a  cold 
day,  they  appear  to  have  a  sort  of  icicle  at 
every  hair,  and  icicles  two  or  three  inches  in 
length  are  often  suspended  from  their  noses. 
'*  Travelling  on  Lake  Champlain  is  at  all 
times  dangerous;  it  is  very  common  for 
sledge,  horses,  and  men,  to  fell  through  the 
ice,  where  the  vrater  is  some  hundred  feet 
deep ;  and  there  is  no  warning  of  dancer 
till  the  hones  drop  in,  pulling  the  sledge 
after  them :  luckily,  the  weak  places  are  of 
no  great  extent ;  the  traveller  extricates  him- 
self from  the  sledge  as  soon  as  possible ; 
and  he  finds  the  ice  strong  enough  to  sup- 
port him,  though  it  will  not  bear  the  weignt 
of  the  hones.  The  pulling  of  them  out  is 
3  N 
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done  in  a  manner  perfectly  unique:  the 
horses  are  strangled^  to  save  their  lives. 
When  the  hones  fall  through— for  there  are 
always  two  in  these  sledges— their  struggles 
only  tend  to  injure  and  sink  them ;  but,  as 
they  have  always  round  their  neck  a  rope 
with  a  running  noose,  the  moment  the  ice 
breaks,  the  driver  and  the  passengers  get  out, 
and,  catching  hold  of  |the  rope,  pull  it  with 
all  their  force,  which  in  a  veiy  few  minutes 
strangles  the  horse ;  and  no  sooner  does  this 
happen  than  they  rise  in  the  water,  float  on 
one  side,  and  are  drawn  out  on  strong  ice, 
where  the  noose  of  the  rope  being  loosened, 
respiration  returns,  and  in  a  short  time  the 
horses  are  on  their  feet,  and  as  much  alive 
as  ever.  This  operation  has  been  known  to 
be  performed  two  or  three  times  a  day  on 
the  same  horses.  The  Canadians  tell  you, 
that  hones  which  are  often  on  the  lake  get 
so  accustomed  to|  being  hanged,  that  they 
think  nothing  at  ail  of  it.  But  though  the 
case  is  veiy  common,  the  attempt  does  not 
always  succeed ;  for  it  sometimes  happens, 
that  both  sledge  and  horses  go  to  the  bottom, 
if  they  cannot  be  extricated  in  time. 

"  Another  remarkable  feet  in  regard  to  the 
Canadian  hones  is  their  fondness  for  fish. 
The  fish  thus  eaten,  except  in  size,  resemble  a 
cod,  and  are  from  four  to  nine  inches  long ;  the 
English  call  them  tommy  cod.  The  man- 
ner of  catching  them  is  by  cutting  holes  in 
the  ice,  and  putting  down  either  nets  or 
lines.  Over  this  hole  a  temporary  house  is 
built,  large  enough  to  contain  half-a-dozen 
people,  wad  a  stove  to  keep  them  warm. 
They  who  cannot  afford  deals  to  build  a 
bouse,  substitute  large  pieces  of  ice,  with 
which  they  form  a  defence  against  the  wea- 
ther. Midnight  is  the  best  time  for  fishing; 
and  a  strong  light  is  placed  near  the  hole, 
which  attracts  the  attention  of  the  fish,  and 
brings  them  round  it  in  large  quantities. 
There  are  a  number  of  these  houses  on  the 
river  St  Charies,  which  have  a  strange  ap- 
pearance in  a  dsik  night,  especially  those 
made  of  ice." 


SNUFF-TAKING. 

Evert  inveteraie  snuff-taker  takes,  at  a 
inoderate  computation,  one  pinch  in  ten 
minutes.  Every  pinch,  with  the  agreeable 
cereiaony  of  blowing  and  wiping  the  nose, 
and  other  incidental  circumstances,  .con- 
sumes one  minute  and  a  half.  One  minute 
and  a  half  out  of  every  ten,  allowing  six- 
teen houn  to  a  snuff-taking  day,  amounts 
to  two  hours  and  twenty.four  minutes  out 
of  every  natural  day,  or  one  day  out  of 
every  ten.  One  day  out  of  every  ten 
amounts  to  thirty-six  days  and  a  half  in  a 


year.  Hence  if  we  suppose  the  pnusdce 
to  be  penisted  in  forty  years,  two  entire 
yean  of  the  snuff-taker's  life  will  be  dedi- 
cated to  tickling  his  nose,  and  two  more  to 
blowing  it.  l%e  expense  of  snuff,  snuff- 
boxes, and  handkerchiefs,  vrill  be  the  sub- 
ject of  a  second  essay,  in  which  it  will 
appear  that  this  luxury  encroaches  as  muci& 
on  the  income  of  the  snuff-taker,  as  it  does 
on  his  time ;  and  that  by  a  proper  appli- 
cation of  the  time  and  money  thus  lost  to 
the  public,  a  fimd  might  be  oonstibited  for 
the  discharge  of  the  national  debt 
Praion  Brook,  L^S. 


ON  SMOKING. 


Mr.  Editor, 
Sir, — I  hate  smoking,  and  I  wish  you 
would  use  your  influence  to  abolish  iu 
Were  a  certain  great  author*s  style  of  con- 
versation and  of  writing  now  in  vogue,  I 
would  say  to  our  modem  Bardolphs,  who 
carry  the  admiral's  light  in  their  mouths 
insteid  of  in  the  nose — **  Sir,  no  man  has 
a  right  to  smoke ;  he  who  smokes  destroy 
the  fundamental  principle  of  all  human 
society: — Sir,  men  could  never  congregate 
for  social  enjoyment  but  upon  a  primary 
principle,  that  no  man  has  a  right  to  dis- 
turb the  personal  comfort  of  his  neighbour. 
Now,  Sir,  he  who  poUutes  the  atmosphere 
by  the  circumgiratory  ignition  of  the  con- 
volved lamina  of  either  an  oriental  or  ooci- 
dental  shmb,  emitting  spiral  fom^atione 
which  inspirate  the  respirable  essence,  and 
send  out  moliculs  to  taint  our  habiliments 
for  many  hours,  invades  the  primary  i^ts 
of  his  fellow-men,  and  saps  the  very  nim- 
dations  of  social  existence.  Every  indi- 
vidual has  an  inalienable  right  to  pure 
respirations  of  the  atmospheric  dement, 
ana  he  who  invades  that  right  for  his 
selfish  enjoyment,  I  pronounce  a  savage. 
I  should  as  soon  think  of  admitting  such  a 
man  into  my  drawing-room,  as  a  Whig,  or 
a  Nonconformist." 

Without  such  an  anathema,  smoking  has 
long  been  on  the  wane.  In  the  House  of 
Commons  there  is  but  one  room  in  which 
smoking  is  permitted  by  the  ''lexpariia- 
mentaria  non  scripta."  Yean  ago  this 
Platonic  lobby  vsed  to  be  crowded,  and 
to  send  forth  its  villanous  compound  of 
unsavoury  smells,  but  for  five  yean  there 
has  scarcely  been  a  cigar  in  the  room. 
Last  session  I  did  not  see  one ;  though  I 
must  confess  that  there  have  been  a  few 
vain  attempts  this  year  to  revive  '^the  good 
old  times."  For  this  reformation,  society 
owes  to  the  shop-boys  and  clerks  of  Lon- 
don a  debt  of  gratitude  as  large  and  as 
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perpetual  as  the  national  debt  of  England. 
As  soon  as  the  Sunday-clad  apprentices^ 
and  the  evening-released  clerks  of  all  de- 
scriptionsy  became  recherche  in  cigars, 
not  all  the  laws  of  the  universe  could  have 
retained  smoking  in  fovour  with  persons  of 
fesbion.  It  IS  a  vile  annoyance  to  the  Bur, 
and  -^— 

'*  bmnitbet  for  honn. 
The  MX  whoM  presence  clvlliiet  ours.** 

The  last  man  <*in  decent  society/'  who 
made  it  an  habitual  practice  to  smoke,  was 

Lord   ,  and    his    reputation    was 

stabbed  to  death  by  the  honrmot  of  Lady 

,  who  protected  him  in  the  practice 

by  observing,  '*  What  a  pity  it  would  be  to 
deprive  such  a  good  sort  of  a  man  of  the 
on^  enlightened  thing  that  ever  approached 
him  1'' — 1  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 
Anti-Fumo. 

» 

uft  HUMPHRY  Davy's  chemical 

APPARATUS. 

''Tbb  apparatus  essential  to  the  modem 
chemical  philosopher  is  much  less  bulky 
and  expensive  than  that  used  by  the  an- 
cients. An  air-pump,  an  electrical  ma- 
chine, a  voltaic  battenr,  (all  of  which  may 
be  upon  a  small  scale,)  a  blow-pipe  appa- 
ratus, a  bellows  and  forge,  a  mercurial  and 
water  gas  apparatus,  cups  and  basins  of 
platinum  and  glass,  and  the  common  re- 
agents of  chemistry,  are  what  are  required. 
All  the  implements  absolutely  necessary 
may  be  carried  in  a  small  trunk,  and  some 
of  the  best  and  most  refined  researches  of 
modem  chemists  have  been  made  bv 
means  of  an  apparatus  which  might  with 
ease  be  containea  in  a  small  travelling  cai^ 
riage,  and  the  expense  of  which  is  only  a 
few  pounds,  llie  fedlity  with  which 
chemical  inquiries  are  carried  on,  and  the 
simplicity  of  the  apparatus,  offer  additional 
leasons  to  those  I  nave  already  given,  for 
the  pursuit  of  this  science.  It  is  not 
injurious  to  health;  the  modem  chemist 
is  not  like  the  ancient  one,  who  passed  the 
greater  part  of  his  time  exposed  to  the  heat 
and  smoke  of  a  furnace,  and  the  unwhole- 
some vapours  of  acids  and  alkalies,  and 
other  menstrua,  of  which,  for  a  single  ex- 
periment, he  consumed  several  pounds, 
bis  processes  may  be  carried  on  in  the 
drawing-room,  and  some  of  them  are  no 
less  b«iutiful  in  appearance  than  satisfac- 
tory in  their  results.  It  was  said  by  an 
author,  belonging  to  the  last  century,  of 
alchemy,  '  that  its  beginning  was  deceit,  its 
progress  labour,  and  its  end  beggary ;'  it 
may  be  said  of  modem  chemistry,  that  its 
beginning  is  pleasure,  its  progress  know- 
ledge, and  its  objects  troth  and  utility.    I 


have  spoken  of  the  scientific  attainments 
necessary  for  the  chemical  philosopher ;  I 
will  say  a  few  words  of  the  intellectual 
qualities  necessary  for  discovery,  or  for  the 
advancement  of  the  science.  Amongst 
tliem  patience,  industry,  and  neatness  in 
manipulation ;  and  accuracy  and  minute- 
ness m  observing  and.  registering  the  phe- 
nomena they  present,' are  essential." — Sir 
Humphry  Data's  Last  Days  of  a  Philo- 
sopher. 


CELESTIAL  PHENOMENON  FOR  OCTOBER. 

On  the  19th  of  this  month,  the  planet 
Mars  commences   a   direct    motion,  but 
there  will  be  nothing  veiy  interesting  in  his 
course  until  the  5th  of  the  ensuing  month, 
when  be  will  be  again  observed,  as  the 
apex  of  an  isosceles  triangle  of  which  9  and 
w  Piscinm  are  the  base;  he  is  in  a  similar 
position  but  farther  south  on  the  6th  of  the 
present  month.    On  the  8th  of  November 
he  is  observed  between  p  and  a  Piscium, 
but  much  farther  from  the  latter  star  tlian 
at  his  opposition,  when  he  was  in  a  similar 
position.    He  is  noticed  between  y  and  the 
same  star  on  the  10th.    On  the  13th  he 
forms  the  summit  of  an  isosceles  triangle  y 
and  0  being  the  base.    On  the  15th  he  is 
observed  between  9  and  a,  and  on  the 
22nd  between  the  latter  star  and  w  Piscium. 
During  the  month  of  December  the  ap- 
proach of  this  planet  to  the  stars  in  the  belt 
of  the  Fishes,  is  an  interesting  feature  in  hb 
conise.    On  the  7th  he  is  noticed  as  the 
apex  of  an  isosceles  triangle,  i  and  w  form- 
ing the  base.    The  next  interesting  confi- 
guration takes  place  on  the  14th,  when  the 
planet  d  and  e  Piscium,  form  an  isosceles 
triangle,  d  being  the  apex.    On  the  follow- 
ing day  Mars  crosses  the  ecliptic  in  his 
ascending  node;    and    on   the   16th    he 
forms  an  isosceles  triangle  with  8  and  e 
Piscium,  the  former  star  being  the  summit 
On  the  20th  he  again  ferms  an  isosceles 
triangle  with  d  and  e,  the  planet  and  d 
being  the  base.    On  the  22nd  he  again 
forms  the  base  of  an  isosceles  triangle  with 
d,  t  being  in  this  case  the  summit.    On 
the  following  day  he  is  observed  between  w 
and  e.      On  the  25th  he  forms  isosceles 
triangles  with  f ,  Z,  and  e  Piscium,  c  being 
the  snmmit  of  each.      On  the  29th  the 
planet  forms  the  base  of  another  isosceles 
triangle  with  e,  Z  being  the  summit;  he 
also  passes  between  t  and  e  on  this  day. 
On  tne  30th  he  is  observed  as  the  apex  of 
an  isosceles  triangle,  Z  and  e  forming  the 
base.     On  the  Slst  he  is  observed  in  a 
line  with  i  and  w  Piscium,  and  between 
the  former  star  and  C« 
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6TAIf  ZAB  ON  THE  DBATH  OP  AN  INFANT. 

Bth RRiAL  thad^  T— what  riaiont  Strang* 

Uurtt  on  thy  uew-born  tifbt, 
UncontcloiiB  of  tkf  miiphty  cbaoge 

From  (larkii«»t  Into  nght. 

Born  tn  tlif  wnrM,  tipbArnt  to  heartn, 

Brc  thy  first  cry  fjrfran ; 
Tby  Htay'ln  flftlhig  hoars  bat  seven. 

In  tlie'alMHles  of  man. 

Few  were  thy  honrs.  compared  wltbtbo^e 

Metbii»eUli  enjoy  il, 
Yet  mayst  tlion  flmi  as  sweet  repose, 

or  pleasures  know  no  foHl. 

Eseap'H  from  pain,  eorapM  from  wo. 

Ere  pain  or  wn  was  known ; 
And  nnw  surpassing  saints  below. 

In  wisd'im  ali  tbioe  own. 

Shall  spirit  freed  from  mortal  day. 

An  Infant  of  few  bniirs, 
Attnne  at  once  the  heavenly  lay. 

With  patriarchal  powers  ? 

Or  shall  that  new  etbertal  flame. 

Of  but  a  moment's  light. 
In  immnrtalltvtlie  same. 

Shine  less  (flvlnely  bright  ? 

Onr  lengthened  rears  expand  the  mind, 

And  organs  of  the  soni : 
But  now  thy  dimt  is  left  behind. 

What  shall  thy  powers  control  i 

This  mortal  Hamtn  holds  the  date 

Of  Wff,  as  on  a  page ; 
But  mnvt  a  spirit'*  powers  await 

The  caltnre  of  an  age  ? 

If  earthly  years  mnst  circnmscrlbe 

The  bounds  of  future  good. 
Who  shall  contrast  tlie  pretent  tribe 

With  fimtt  HfoTB  iktjtood  I 

This  knowledge  Is  above  onr  rearh. 

Beyond  our  powers  to  scan  ; 
Futurity  alone  mnst  teach 

This  mystery  to  man. 

To  know  how  spirit  tlilnks  or  flies. 

An  immaterial  flame ; 
Or  in  the  regions  of  the  skies, 

Knows  every  cherab's  name. 

Onr  knowledge  grows  with  length  of  time. 

Tet  life  ts  like  a  tale. 
And  when  we  reach  another  dime. 

What  shall  onr  years  avail  ? 

They  form  no  part  of  hnman  life. 

Where  time  nas  ceas'd  to  reign ; 
Cntnff  in  the  tnmaltnoas  strife. 

Which  ends  all  mortal  pain. 

There  is  the  stream  of  ages  past 

Lost  in  the  shoreless  sea. 
Of  that  which  mnst  for  cverlaat. 

Changeless  eternity! 

Still  may  the  saints  who  bravely  fight 

Some  higher  raptnres  know. 
Who  bring  from  darkness  into  light 
*     The  captives  of  onr  foe. 

Tet  these  have  fallings  to  lament. 

And  disobedience  too, 
And  idle  words  and  time  mispent. 

And  errors  not  a  few- 
Dread  day  of  overwhelming  gloom, 

What  terror  and  sarnrlse 
Most  nsber  in  onr  final  doom, 

Ifall  onr  follies  rise  I 

If  the  most  holy  scarcely  find 

Their  entrance  into  heaven^— 
What  thousands  most  be  left  behind. 

Whose  sins  are  unforgiTca! 


And  they  pcrehanee  saav  wish  hi  vain, 
Tbeir  lives  had  pass'd  like  thine; 

And  envy  e*en  a  martyr's  chain. 
To  share  thy  bliss  divine. 

Btherlal  shade !  tttm  sorrov  free. 

Shall  we  thy  ezll  weep? 
Who  ne'er  can  know  till  blest  like  thee. 

Snch  wisdom— vast  and  deep. 

CIm»«b  Hbbm«». 


THB  DTINO  CHRfSTlAIf. 

Fimn  thee  well,  O  mnst  T  leave  thee. 

Dearest  Tbirta,  whom  I  love ; 
Yet  let  not  oar  parting  brieve  thee. 

Soon  oar  seals  shalimeet  above. 

Hark !  a  heavenly  sonnd.  Inviting 
Me  to  Join  the  glorious  throng, 

8eranh*s  softer  strains  reciting, 
Dia  me  chant  the  sacred  song* 

Oh  I  what  brilliant  beama  deeeendlDf 

Captivate  uiy  ravl»h*d  eyes. 
Now  my  mortal  race  Is  ending, 

Jesns  ealls  me  to  the  skies. 

Swift  on  eagle's  pinions  soaring, 
MonnU  my  spirit  with  delight, 

Canaan**  boundless  shores  exploring. 
Regions  of  eternal  light 

Splendid  Joys  are  now  onfnTding 
.   Joys  unknown  to  finite  Aenne; 
Heavenlv  hosts  amax'd  i>ehoiit«iif. 
Hail  their  King's  omnipotence. 

Saints  and  angels  ton  are  greetinf , 
Sounds  of  raptnre  Alltlie  skies, 

Jfesiis  smiles,  dellgbtfhl  meeting ! 
ThoQ  art  mine,  my  ehiid,  he  cries. 

Take  thy  emwn.and  rel»n  for  ever. 
Range  In  peace  titis  bllssfhl  shore. 

Nought  my  saints  and  me  shall  sever. 
Firmly  Join'd  for  evermore. 

Alkc  Wiii(;RBST«m. 


AN  BNOLISHMAN  CONFTNBD  IN  THB 
INQUISITION. 

WsAT  tongue  can  half  my  poignant  anguish  teD, 
ConslirnM  In  endlevs  misery  to  moom. 

Horrific  groaning*  echo  through  my  cell. 
From  pining  objects,  wretched  and  foriom. 

I  wake  st  morn,  hot,  ah  I  no  Joy  for  i 

In  this  drear  spot  a  ray  has  never  s 
My  eyes,  alas,  no  cheering  objects  see. 

Grief  and  despair  remain  for  me  alonew 

Perchance  I  mnrmnr  at  my  weighty  woes. 
Anil  crave  tlie  tyrant  to  assnnge  my  grief; 

Tis  then  with  ten-fold  force  Ite  aiM«  hfs  blosrs. 
Augmenting  sorrow,  rather  than  relief. 

A  scanty  dranrht  to  *tay  my  raging  thirat, 
Tlie  taunting  monster  brings  with  grndj^Df  care. 

My  heart  rejoice*,  yet  keen  lanbes  first 
Sting  my  poor  flesh,  inflicting  many  a  sear. 

How  small  a  portion  forms  my  daily  share! 

1  linger  here,  depriv'd  of  food,  I  faint. 
Yet  no  kind  heart  or  sympathetic  ear 

Bases  my  woe,  or  lists  to  toy  complaint. 

Britannia's  sons  mav  sail  from  pole  to  pole* 
Or  round  the  spacfons  world  undaunted  roan  ; 

The  Jew  and  Turk  through  varioa*  nations  atroll. 
And  In  each  kingdom  find  a  tranquil  home* 

The  eagle  waves  her  plumes  toward  the  skf. 
Or  at  ber  fancy  roves  from  rock  to  tree ; 

The  nnmeroas  featber'd  tribes  at  pleasare  By, 
Exulting  with  the  Jop  of  liberty* 
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Ssrludid  fron  fb«  worUl  with  lOl  iU  tirMU, 

I  weep  o'er  former  faonrs  of  peace  and  love, 
Tbe  woodlaml  •hadei.ttaeTallejr't  cool  r«treatt. 
My  natiTe  eoCtag*  In  tbe  fragrant  groT*. 

I  ehUe  tha  imng  that  telle  of  pleaaufca  gonei 
Hope  ttiU  would  flutter  at  tbe  tbougbta  of  hornet 

But  ab !  tbote  bappy  boars  shall  ne'er  return. 
This  horrid  dangeon  seals  my  flnal  doom. 

I  think  of  home,  and  heave  tbe  bitt'reit  sigh,  * 
That  e'er  aseended  from  a  mortal  breaat  i 

What!  leave  Lavinla.  partner  of  my  joy. 
Of  all  my  fondest  offspring  dispossessM  ? 

Relentless  marderers.  thns  to  pierce  my  veins. 
My  predous  llfe-dropa  leave  my  wounded  beartt 

My  fleeting  breath  In  grailnal  motion  wanes. 
And  death  shall  soon  my  soul  and  body  part. 

Yet.  Heaven  be  prals*d,  my  hope  Is  still  seenre,| 
Cbrin  Is  my  Saviour  and  perpetnal  friend. 

Bis  love  shall  tiiroagb  eternity  endnre, 
Wbera  weepings  cease,  aod  cruel  tortnrea  end. 

Also.  WiNcaasTBa* 


Review. — MUitary  RemifMcemces  ex- 
trattedjrom  a  Journal  of  nearfy  Forty 
Years'  active  Service  in  the  East  India, 
By  Colonel  James  Welsh,  of  the  Ma- 
dras  establishment.  3  Vols,  Qvo,  pp. 
368-347.    Smith  Sf  Co.  London.  1830. 

I9  oar  preceding  number,  we  spoke  of 
this  woik  in  general  terniSy  and  also  gave 
several  extracts  from  the  first  volume. 
Some  of  tfiese  were  in  the  direct  line  of 
the  author's  profession,  but  others  were  on 
common  tonnes,  such  as  might  present 
themselves  to  eveiy  traveller  visiting  these 
interesting  regions.  On  all  occasions 
Mr.  Welsh  appears  to  have  been  on  the 
akrty  to  notice  pasang  events,  and  to  enter 
on  his  journal  whatever  presented  an 
aspect  either  new  or  strange.  From  these 
varied  accumulations  he  has  compiled  a 
work  of  more  than  ordinary  merit,  and  has 
thrown  into  its  statements  and  details  a 

riou  of  life  that  can  rarely  fail  to  attract 
notice,  and  secure  the  attention,  of  his 
rarien. 

Of  this  valuable  work  we  now  turn  to 
the  second  vohime,  suspending  our  further 
observations,  to  make  room  for  extracts, 
which  will  place  Mr.  Welsh  as  an  author, 
and  his  work  as  a  publication,  in  a  more 
pleasing  light  than  any  critical  eulogiums 
could  conf^.  To  many  readers,  we  doubt 
not,  these  specimens  of  the  author's  talents, 
and  his  appropriation  of  them,  will  furnish 
an  inducement  to  become  more  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  productions  of  his  pen, 
while  to  others  they  will  delineate  varied 
scenes  in  India,  of  which  they  might  other- 
wise remain  long  in  comparative  ignorance. 

Tie  violence  of  an  Indian  hurricane, 
Mr.  Weldi  thus  describes : 

"The  wind,  which  was  at  first  moderate,  gnu 
doally  rote,  and  at  ten  a.  m.  on  the  second  of  May. 
1811,  bad  iiicr«as«d  to  a  perfect  hnrrlcaoe,  which 


forv     _.    

boars :  the  last  six  Indeed,  seldom  equalled  In 
any  part  of  the  world :  daring  wbicb,  houses  were 
upset,  doors  and  windows  blown  off  their  binges, 
trees  torn  ap  by  the  roots*  and  streams  were 
running  with  great  force  In  every  direction.  Tbe 
sea,  forcing  Its  way  Into  both  rivers,  swept  all 
before  it ;  two  bridges  coold  not  be  discovered  for 
two  days  afterwarils,  and  tbe  Mannelong,  having 
its  centre  arch  carried  away,  was  impassable  for^a 
considerable  time. 

**  After  tbls  faint  outline  of  the  damage  sat. 
tainetl  on  shore,  I  know  not  what  words  can  pic- 
ture the  horrors  of  tbe  scene  In  the  roads.  Of  all 
tbe  ships,  brigs,  cuturs,  ketches, donies,&e.  only 
one  solitary  brig  escaped,  by  putting  out  to  sea 
at  the  commencement  of  tbe  storm.  Many  foun- 
dered at  their  anchors,  for  the  surface  rose  as  far 
out  as  nine  fathoms,  others  were  literally  torn  to 
piocea,  and  tbe  rest  dashed  against  tbe  shore  in 
all  directions.  Tbe  whole  beach  was  covered 
with  wrecks,  a  distance  of  nearly  three  miles  t 
and  so  thickly  were  the  fragmenu  strewed,  that  it 
was  with  difflcnlty  we  couldfind  our  way  through 
them,  as  sof>n  as  tbe  storm  was  over ;  yet,  won- 
derful to  relate,  tbe  band  of  tbe  Almighty  was 
most  singularly  exten<led  over  the  crews  of  bis 
Maiesty*s  fine  frigate  Dover,  and  store-ship 
Cfuehtiter,  and  several  other  English  ships, 
which  were  totally  lost;  only  two  Europeans 
losing  tbelr  lives,  of  bnndreds  exposed  to  the 
most  Imminent  peril  ;  and  I  believe  only  a  few 
hundred  natives  perished,  of  thousands  whose 
floating  habilalions  were  barled  In  tbe  waters."— 
Vol.  II.  p.  S. 

The  following  is  an  instance  of  strong 
confidence  placed  by  a  wealthy  native  in 
the  integrity  of  the  British  government : 

**  On  the  S8th  of  March,  old  Poomlab,  a  ci-devant 
minister  of  state,  who  most  ably  ruled  the  Mysoro 
country  for  many  years  during  tbe  minority  of  the 
present  n^Bh,  being  veiy  aged  and  infirm,  de- 
narted  this  life  in  the  fort  of  Seriniranatam.whero 
he  had  resided  for  many  years  with  ail  his  riches. 
In  perfect  retirement  and  security.  He  left  all 
bis  wealth,  said  to  amount  to  ten  crores  of  pa- 
godas, almut  four  millions  stertinir.  to  his  sons, 
also  resident  In  tbe  fort ;  a  convincing  proof  of 
tbe  entire  confldenco  reposed  In  tbe  British 
government  by  tbe  natives.  Tbey  had  a  Hindoo 
native  oflcer's  gnaM  over  tbe  treasure  dnring 
tbe  father's  illness,  and  for  a  few  davs  afterwards, 
till  their  righU  were  puMlrly  acknowledged  and 
tbey  gave  every  man  of  the  gnnrd  a  bnndsome  pre- 
sent when  relieved.  Colonel  Hiil  and  Poomiah  were 
old  acquainunces  :  and  tbe  Cokmei  himself  wao 
dylnir,  when  Pitorniab  sent  bfm  word  that  he  '*  was 
going  to  the  land  of  bis  fathers.**  He  sent  back 
a  reply,  that  "  be  was  also  goinz  the  same  road," 
and  actually  survived  him  only  a  few  days.**— 
Vol.  IU  p.  9. 

Among  the  natives,  superstition  holds  an 
almost  undisturbed  dominion,  though  some 
few  shrewdly  suspect  that  the  objects^of  their 
veneration  are  more  indebted  to'  imagi- 
nation than  to  inherent  power,  for  the  ex- 
tensive influence  they  possess. 

**  In  a  deep  Jnngle  about  two  hundred  yards  to 
the  northward  oftbls  bonse.  Is  a  sacred  pagoda, 
the  repository  of  a  sword  said  to  be  twoj  thousand 
years  old,  which  Is  annually  carried  In  procession 
by  a  Brahmin,  down  the  Ohaut,  to  a  pagoda, 
where  many  thousands  of  pilgrims  assemble  to 
behold  It.  We  visited  tbe  spot,  and  examined 
this  ancient  weapon,  always  exposetl  to  tbe  wea- 
ther In  an  open  bolldlnir*  where  fogs,  dew,  and 
rain  are  continual.  It  certainly  has  a  most 
antique  appearance,  the  bllt  being  of  brass,  ex- 
tremely rudely  formed,  and  tbo  blade  a  mere  mis- 
shapen mass  of  old  Iron,  which  had  been  broken 
and   rudely   mended  near  the  point;  or  what 
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•boald  b«  the  polntf  for  it  bat  none  at 
In  cuch  veneration  it  tiiit  reliqiie  held' by  the 
nativet  of  Wynand,  that  It  is  left  in  this  open  spot 
In  the  Jungle,  without  any  guard  or  teeurity.  but 
the  superstition  of  the  people,  and  they  attribute 
such  miracles  to  it,  that  the  ark  of  the  Israelite* 
was  not  held  more  holy.  Its  touch  is  instant 
annihilation  ;  and  even  its  appearance,  at  certain 
times,  is  mortal.  The  Brahmin  who  carries  it 
down  annually,  mutt  not  have  seen  man  or  wo- 
man for  Are  days  ;  and  any  unfortunate  wretch 
who  happens  to  come  aerott  him  in  his  holy  pil- 
rrimage,  drops  down  dead  on  the  spot !  Such  is 
the  tale  which  cunning  has  worlced  out  of  igno- 
rance and  superstition,  and  such  the  Teneration 
paid  by  these  weak  wretches  to  a  dirty  bit  of  old 
rutty  iron.*'— Vol.  ii.  p.  21 

The  extract  which  follows,  wQl  convince 

the  reader,  that  tigeis  are  by  no  means  de- 

suable  neighbours : 

"On  the  9th  of  June,  a  tiger  took  a  walk  to  a 
Tillage  to  the  northward,  and  carried  off  a  cow 
and  a  calf  for  his  breakfast ;  then  returning  home 
over  one  of  the  neighbouring  hills,  he  met  a 
bullock  and  a  sheep,  both  of  which  be  purloined 
for  his  tiffin  and  dinner.  A  few  such  visitors, 
with  similar  appetites,  would  soon  create  a  famine 
in  this  neighbourhood.  On  the  8th  of  August, 
also,  a  tiger  passing  through  several  droves  of 
oxen,  and  flocks  of  sheep,  walked  coolly  up  at 
mid-day  to  a  young  lad,  sitting  with  a  dosen  other 
thepherds,  and  seizing  him  by  the  hand  carried 
him  off  in  his  mouth,  to  the  astonishment  and 
consternation  of  the  beholders.  On  the  11th,  two 
fingers  and  part  of  the  skull  of  the  poor  lad  were 
found  near  the  ghaut,  but  no  further  traces  of  the 
monster  or  his  unfortunate  prey.**— VoL  ii.  p.  S9. 

The  unhealthy  situation  of  Seringapatam 
may  be  inferred  from  the  following  &ct : 

"  In  a  few  days  I  proceeded  to  bring  the  corps 
In  from  Seringapatam,  and  returned  with  it  on 
the  6th  of  October,  having  been  absent  nearly 
eight  months,  during  which  time  we  had  lost 
about  four  hundred  men,  women,  and  children : 
and  brought  back  one  hundred  and  twenty  sick, 
who  now  recovering  rapidly,  were  nearly  all  out 
of  the  hospital  within  a  month."— Vol.  ii.  p.  30. 

The  following  paragraph  is  not  calculated 
to  place  the  conduct  of  the  English  in  the 
most  enviable  light.  It  introduces  to  our 
notice  two  wealSiy  natives  fieur  advanced  in 
vears,  mourning  over  their  departed  neigh- 
bours, and  the  desolation  of  their  country : 

**  Having  seen  all  their  old  companions  laid  in 
the  silent  grave,  they  seemed  left  for  a  little  longer 
•pace,  almost  solely  to  point  out  to  strangers  the 
epot  where  such  an  one  resided ;  where  such  a 
building  once  stood ;  and  to  tell  how  the  English 
wantonly  destroyed  the  finest  and  most  sacred 
edifices,  as  well  as  the  works  of  the  place.  For, 
setting  aside  the  mild  and  more  recent  precepts  of 
the  divine  law,  and  acting  on  the  lex  talumU 

Jrinciple,  because  the  French  on  the  other  coast 
ad  destroyed  both  public  and  private  edifices  in 
Madras,  they  not  only  pulled  down  the  governor's 
palace,  the  ruins  of  which  still  tell  what  a  mag- 
nificent building  it  must  have  been,  but  also  de- 
stroyed a  public  school,  and  dismantled  the 
church,  an  uncommonly  large  one.  I  feel  a  glow 
on  my  cheek,  while  writing  this  sentence,  Pro- 
testant though  1  ana.  How  must  these  men  have 
despised  and  execrated  in  their  hearts,  the  per- 
petrators of  such  barbarous  acts.  Tliese  gentle- 
men are  both  since  dead,  and  their  mortal  remains 
mingled  with  the  dust  of  their  former  compa- 
nions."-Vol.  ii.  p.  43. 

Among  our  author's  adventures  while  in 
India,  his  falling  into  a  pit  that  had  been 
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excavated,  and  sUgfady  covered  over,  for 
the  capture  of  elepb^ts,  is  one  of  the  most 
remarkable.  It  was  twelve  feet  in  depth, 
and  90  secure,  that  without  assistance,  an 
escape  was  scarcely  possible.  Foitonalely 
he  was  not  seriously  hurt,  but  two  of  hu 
companions  having  Men  into  another  dose 
by,  were  so  severely  injured,  that  the  acci- 
dent cost  them  their  lives.  The  nanative 
is  both  humorous  and  affecting;  butthcnigh 
ftill  of  interest,  is  too  long  to  be  extracted. 

The  strange  ceremony  of  walking  through 
the  fii«,  which  the  natives  practise  on  cer. 
tain  occasions,  demands  an  insertion  firam 
its  singularity.  It  also  derives  an  additioDal 
interest  from  the  strange  efficacy  of  some 
preparation  with  which  they  rah  them- 
selves, in  order  to  pass  the  burning  ordeal, 
and  which  has  the  apparent  property  of 
rendering  them  invulnerable  against  the 
corrosions  of  fire,  and  the  sensation  of  heat 
But  we  will  state  the  &ct  in  Mr.  Welih's 
own  words ; 

•*  On  the  Ifth  of  March,  181S,  bdng  Invited  br 
the  Hindoos  of  our  corps,  to  see  the  cereownr  of 
walking  through  the  fire,  I  moontrd  nay  bone, 
accompanied  by  Captain  Pepper*  and  rode  te  ths 
spot,  in  rear  of  the  native  lines,  where  an  obtosf 
pit  was  prepared,  eighteen  feet  by  twelve.  I  sa 
not  aware  of  its  depth,  because  en  our  arrlYsl  it 
was  full  of  live  coals  perfectly  red  hot.  A  pro. 
cession  then  arrived  oa  the  opposite  side,  tid 
every  one  of  them  either  walked  or  danced  deli- 
berately  through  the  lire  lengtb-ways,  having  onlf 
two  landing-places  in  the  centre  of  each  of  the 
smaller  faces.  This  fire  was  actually  so  iBtesM. 
that  we  could  not  approach  its  margin,  Irat  m 
on  our  horses  at  a  distance,  watching  emry 
motion.  I  had  seen  a  liUle,  and  bad  heard  more, 
of  this  strange  feat,  but  never  had  such  an  oppor- 
tunity of  positive  proof  before.  It  wu  in  the 
middle  of  the  Hooly  Feast,  and  I  understsod  tbe 
particular  ceremony  was  in  honour  of  the  srosll- 
pox  deity  Mariamah,  to  whom  they  sacrifice  t 
cock,  before  they  venture  into  the  furnace.  Thca 
besmeared  all  over  with  some  yellow  stalf,  they  go 
backward  and  forward,  both  quick  and  slow,  with- 
out any  apparent  suffering,  and  one  man  csrriM 
an  infant  on  his  shoulders,  which  did  not  eren 
cry.  The  puppeU  of  this  extraordinary  show 
were  of  all  ages ;  and  I  saw  a  very  fine  boy  •up 
down  at  the  landing-place,  and  the  others  polM 
him  np  uninjured  immediately.  I  have  now  lUtn 
the  fact,  from  occular  demonstration ;  it  rensin* 
for  chemists  to  explore  the  nature  of  the  >tafl 
with  which  they  are  besmeared,  for  every  Chrfatias 
will  at  once  attribute  this  apparent  mirade  to 
the  true  cause,  and  give  them  doe  credit  for 
a  very  subtle  trick.  I  never  could  get  any  nstive 
to  explain  this ;  and  I  suspect  that  the  MdmoI- 
mans,  who  can  have  no  Interest  in  keeping  aptbe 
deception,  are  quite  as  ignorant  of  the  means  ai  «t 
are.»»-.Vol.  ii.  p.  5a 

Like  roost  other  nations  and  tribe^  tbe 
Hindoos  have  among  them  manytraditions, 
some  of  which  bear  a  most  extravagant 
character.  To  these  the  common  people 
pay  a  kind  of  religious  attention,  ana  their 
credulity  appears  to  increase  in  propoitoofl 
as  they  commit  an  outrage  on  the  oictateJ 
of  reason  and  common  sense.  The  Irish 
tradition  of  St.  Partrick  swimming  acroa 
tlie  channel  with  his  head  in  his  moutbi  is 
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acucdy  more  absurd;  but  we  have  no 
room  foe  tales  of  such  monstrous  fictions.    - 

In  the  management  of  their  boats  amidst 
a  hi^  and  dangerous  surf^  the  natives  are 
represented  as  being  exceedingly  dexterous. 
Hbe  formidable  waves  are  not  the  only 
enemy  they  have  to  encounter.  They  are 
frequently  overtuined  by  the  violence  of 
tlie  billows,  and  while  struggling  for  life  in 
the  waters,  are  surrounded  by  sharks,  ever 
ready  to  devour  their  prey. 

Nor  is  the  land  more  exempt  from  dan- 
geis.  Hie  ferocious  tiger  lurks  unseen  in 
the  jungles,  and  the  venomous  serpent  lies 
concealed  in  unsuspected  nooks.  The 
suddenness  of  the  attacks,  and  the  virulence 
of  the  poison,  may  be  easily  gathered  fiK>m 
the  following  occurrence : 

**  Mr.  PemnoQ,  the  Zfllah  Judge,  who  lived  In 
a  large  boase,  apart  from  any  other,  and  whose 
eoapoand  had  been  permitted  to  retain  a  portion 
of  the  underwood,  for  the  purpose  of  amusement 
wHh  pointers  and  spaniels,  was  walking,  about 
seven  o'clock  in  the  evening,  attended  by  his 
dop,  peons,  &c.  enjoying  the  evening  air,  when 
auddenly  he  received  a  blow 'on  the  instep,  and, 
lookiog  down,  perceived  a  large  snake  making  off. 
The  elfeet  was  instantaneous,  he  fell  into  the 
arms  of  his  attendants,  was  carried  into  the  house, 
look  a  dote  of  eau  de  ktce  immediately,  and  sent  off 
for  the  doctor,  who  ran  half  a  mile  to  attend  him. 
Half  an  hour  had  now  elapsed  since  the  bite,  and 
the  native  ingglers  and  snake-men,  had  arrived, 
and  applied  a  snake-stone  to  the  wound,  which 
was  in  actual  adhesion,  when  the  surgeon,  scarify. 
fng  tbeadja<yFnt  flesh,  and,  poaring  eau  de  luce  on 
ft,  caused  the  stone  to  fall  off.  which  was  not  again 
applied.  A  vein  was  also  opened  above  the  wound, 
which  produced  blood  in  a  verv  bad  state ;  a  tight 
ligature  was  then  applied,  the  draught  was  applied 
every  fifteen  minutes,  and  till  eleven  no  unfavour- 
able symptoms  appeared.  All  at  once,  however, 
the  throat  became  affected,  and  his  voice  failed. 
At  half  past  twelve  convulsions  ensued,  and  the 
poor  sufferer  lingered,  unable  to  articulate,  till  nine 
o'clock  on  the  next  morning,  when  he  expired.'*— 
Vol  tl.  p.  IM. 

An  extraordinary  tribe  of  natives,  called 
the  Nayaree  or  Niaree,  are  represented  as 
the  most  abject  of  the  human  family.  Iliey 
are  nearly  black,  have  bushy  hair,  have  a 
language  of  their  own,  never  build  houses, 
wear  no  clothing,  and  dare  not  approach 
any  other  inhabitant  of  the  coast.  They 
live  on  trees,  in  bushes,  or  in  holes  in  the 
groimd,  and  are  little  above  the  brotes  in 
the  mental  powers  they  display. 

The  Chinese,  Mr.  Welsh  observes,  place 
the  most  implicit  iaith  in  the  character  of 
Europeans  when  dealing  with  them,  but  he 
thinks  the  same  compliment  cannot  be  re- 
turned to  the  native  traders  in  the  celestial 
empire.  Hiey  are  more  disposed  to  trust 
foreigneis,  than  their  own  countrymen,  and 
the  reasons  assigned  are  sufficient  to  justify 
these  oondusions. 

The  character  of  Christianity  in  Goa  is 
degraded  by  the  vices  of  the  priests,  and 
the  base  morals  of  the  people.    It  shows 
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iniquity  taking  shelter  under  the  awful 
sanctions  of  religion,  and  becoming  the 
more  detestable  for  the  visor  which  it  wears. 
The  only  redeeming  quality  is,  that  the 
Inquisition  was  without  any  inhabitants. 

Speaking  of  the  ruins  of  Bejapoor,  the 
author  has  the  following  observations  : 

*'I  took  up  mv  abode  for  the  day,  in  the 
loomah  Musjeed:  but  will  not  now  say  any 
mure  respecting  this  stupendous  proof  of  the 
Instability  of  all  human  grandeur,  in  which  have 
been  expended  millions  of  money,  in  buildings 
alone,  for  bats  and  owls  to  inhabit.  The  heart 
sickens,  while  in  the  very  act  of  admiring  the 
surprising  domes,  and  enormous  masses  of  liewn 
stone,  raised  by  means  apparently  not  banded 
down  to  the  present  generation.**— Vol.  ii.  p.  305. 

Among  the  ruins  of  Bejapoor,  Mr.  Welsh 
visited  an  extraordinary  cannon,  which  he 
thus  describes : 

**  Thit  line  cavalier  is  situated  near  the  ram- 
part, and  not  above  a  few  hundred  yards  from 
the  bastion,  on  which  stands  the  Moolk  k  Maiden, 
a  kind  of  howitzer  of  cast  metal,  supposed  to  he 
partly  ffold,  and  of  enormous  value :  the  dimen- 
sions of  which  are  fifteen  feet  long,  nearly  five  feet 
In  diameter,  and  the  bore  two  leet  three  inches. 
It  is  so  very  massive  and  solid,  that  it  presents  no 
vulnerable  point  to  any  common  tools,  and  has 
therefore  remained  entire,  and  without  blemish 


partly  ffold,  and  of  enormous  value :  the  dimen- 
sions of  which  are  fifteen  feet  long,  nearly  five  feet 
In  diameter,  and  the  bore  two  leet  three  inches. 
It  is  so  very  massive  and  solid,  that  it  presents  no 
vulnerable  point  to  any  common  tools,  and  has 
therefore  remained  entire,  and  without  blemish 
to  the  present  day,  on  the  top  of  an  open  bastion, 
in  a  ruined  rampart,  exposed  to  the  Inclemency 
of  the  weather  for  upwards  of  two  centuries,  and 
totally  abandoned  perhaps  for  one.  The  tradition 
Is,  that  it  was  actually  fired  once  during  the  siege, 
when  the  ball,  missing  the  besieger's  camp,  went 
hissing  through  the  air,  occasioning  many  mis- 
haps on  its  passage,  for  thirty  or  forty  mile*,  and 
was  never  found  afterwards.  Indeed,  my  Inform- 
ant very  sagaciously  added,—'  some  suppose  that  it 
is  yet  flying.'  "-Vol.  11.  p.  3i8. 

Among  the  same  ruinsi  which  embrace 
a  circumference  of  twenty-four  miles,  over 
which  are  scattered  fragments  of  former 
magnificence,  remnants  of  splendid  man- 
sions, surprising  monuments,  places  of 
worship  stul  liftmg  their  lofty  heads  above 
the  surrounding  scenes  of  desolation,  inter- 
sected with  habitations  of  beggaiy,  another 
gun  of  vast  dimensions  was  discovered.  It 
was  thirty  feet  long,  and  twelve  inches  in 
bore,  but  it  does  not  appear  to  bear  any 
marks  of  great  antiquity  equal  to  the  pre- 
ceding. 

But  we  must  now  prepare  to  take  our 
leave  of  these  interesting  volumes.  With 
plates  and  engravings  of  various  descrip- 
tions, amounting  to  ninety-one,  they  are 
richly  ornamented.  As  works  of  art,  per- 
haps, they  do  not  occupy  a  foremost  rtmk ; 
but  as  illustrations  of  scenes  in  nature,  or 
productions  of  ait,  they  are  highly  valuable, 
because  appropriate  and  expressive,  and 
whoever  gazes  on  them  with  an  eye  to 
utility,  rather  than  for  the  amusement  of 
fancy,  and  the  gratification  of  taste,  will  be 
pleased  with  Sie  fidelity  of  their  repre. 
sentations. 

In  the  literary  department,  all  preten- 
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sions  to  elegamot  of  dictaoo  tie  ditdaimed, 
but  the  penpicuity  which  prevails  Ihioagh- 
oaXy  renaeiB  aU  apology  nnnecewaiy.  llie 
materials  are  both  abundant  and  varied, 
every  where  displaying  sterling  worth,  and 
evincing  the  author's  unwearied  industry, 
and  the  suceesrfiil  application  of  his  talents. 
The  scenery  exhibited  on  the  banks  of 
the  Ganges,  never  foil  to  interest  the  Euro- 
pean visitor.  Mr.  Welsh,  instead  of  trans- 
porting us  to  India,  has  imported  a  valu- 
able cargo  from  bar  shores,  and  without 
exposing  us  to  the  haaid  of  a  tedious 
voyage,  and  the  fiitigue  of  travelling,  regales 
us  with  its  fragrance  on  tlie  margins  c?  the 
Thames. 


Review. — A  Sermon  preached  at  the 
Qpetiiitf  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Chapel, 
of  the  lioly  Famifyf  at  Houghton  naU, 
xorAfAire,  the  Seat  of  the  Honorable 
C.  Langdale,  on  Feb.  25thy  1829,  by  the 
Rev.  F.  Martyn. 

Trb  prophetic  deecription  of  the  Man  of 
sin  by  St.  Paul,  and  that  of  the  Beast  by 
St.  John,  are  as  applicable  to  the  church 
of  Rome,  as  the  golden  image  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar was  to  the  mould  in  which  it 
was  cast ;  and  his  holiness  the  pope  is  as 
well  delineated  as  if  he  had  sat  for  his  por- 
trait. One  trait  in  the  history  of  that 
church  is,  falsehood  and  lying  wooden; 
and  this,  the  sermon  now  before  us  is  cal- 
culated to  support  . 

Mr.  Martyn  has  certainly  identiied  him- 
self to  be  a  legitimate  son  of  his  holy 
mother  at  Rome ;  and  his  attempt  to  prove 
that  his  holy&ther  the  pope  is  the  here, 
ditary  representative  of  St.  Peter,  is  an 
undertaking  more  worthy  the  dark  ages, 
than  of  the  nineteenth  century.  He  must 
either  be  ignorant  of  the  history  of  popery, 
or  have  had  a  good  opinion  of  the  igno- 
rance of  his  audience,  when  he  told  ihem 
that  Bede,  Augustin,  and  Ambrose  used 
the  words  ''mass,"  and  ''the  sacn6oe  of 
the  mass,"  exactly  in  the  same  sense  that 
the  chureh  of  Rome  does  now.  Such  a 
bold  assertion  could  be  made  only  by  a 
popish  dogmatist,  and  believed  only  by  a 
credulously  superstitious  audience. 

Poynder,  in  his  "  Evidences  and  Charac- 
ters of  Christianity,"  makes  the  same 
attempt,  but  he  has  completely  failed ;  as 
the  word  mass  does  not  occur  in  any  of 
the  quotations  which  he  has  made  from 
ancient  creeds.  On  the  contrarv,  he  has 
incautiously  brought  out  some  old  armour, 
which  a  Protestant  may,  with  a  little  rub. 
bing  up,  successfully  use  in  driving  him 
from  his  post :  for  the  whole  of  the  quo- 


tations prove,  that  die  andeflt  dmich 
administered  both  the  bread  and  the  vine 
in  the  Eucharist,  to  all  her  memhea. 

The  word  mass  is  derived  fiom  the 
Latin  verb  mtisa  eti :  a  phrase  whidh  ms 
used  by  the  deacons  of  the  ancient  chuick 
when  the  service  was  over,  intimating  tbat 
the  catedmmens  were  to  depart,  while 
the  members  were  to  remain,  and  partake 
of  the  Ixnd's  supper.  Fedetia  was  under. 
stood  to  agree  with  mt$a  ett ;  theassembly 
is  dismissed.  Jfuia  signifying  "dismis- 
sion," the  word  in  time  came  to  be  applied 
to  public  prayers  as  dismissed  to  heaven. 
Hence  St  Ambrose  aometimes  used  the 
phrase  "  naua$faoere^*  to  make  sopplics- 
tions.  But  the  church  <^  Rome  applies 
the  word  both  to  her  public  sernoe,and 
the  sacrifice  of  the  mass,  as  she  exprenes 
it  Now  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass  was 
never  publicly  acknowledged  by  thst 
chureh  till  the  thirteenth  centuiy,  when 
Gregory  IX.  sanctioned  it  by  a  decree, 
which  runs  thus:  "Sacerdotes  frequeotes 
deceant  plebem  suam,  et  cum  in  oeleba- 
tione  Missarum  elevatur  hostia  reverentar 
si  indinent,  idemque  feciant  cum  earn 
defert  presbyter  ad  infirmam." 

This  was  a  neoessary  consequence  of  the 
figment  of  transubstantiation.  For  if  the 
bread  and  wine  underwent  a  change  in  the 
consecrating,  every  fractional  part  of  them 
must  have  done  the  same ;  and  whatever 
remained  after  the  communion,  must  hence 
be  divine,  and  of  course  it  became  the  sub- 
ject of  adoration  with  the  senseless  mnlti^ 
Uide.  Here  was  a  legitimate  conclusion 
from  false  premises.  But  in  the  mesn 
while,  the  ^ite  reduces  Mr.  Martyn's  age 
of  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass  from  foorteen 
hundred  to  six  hundred  years. 
Kp^rf c  &n  ^tvarau 

Mr.  Martyn  touches  the  old  steing  of 
popish  episcopal  ordination,  as  being  the 
infallible  requisite  of  a  minister  of  Chtist; 
for  he  says  that  he  can  prove  a  regular 
succession  of  regularly  ordained  pastois  in 
the  church  of  Rome,  from  the  tim«  of  the 
apostles  to  the  present  day,  and  humbly 
enumerates  himself  in  that  socoesioD. 
I>oes  Mr.  M.  not  know  that  the  church 
of  England,  the  Greek  church,  and  the 
Syrian  church,  can,  upon  his  own  priw> 
pies,  do  the  same?  Where  is  then  the 
boasted  exclusive  right  which  bis  cboidi 
vainly  arrogates  to  himself? 

The  ifnbelle  telum,  which  this  champion 
of  St  Mary's  Mount,  Walsal,  throws  at  the 
established  church,  and  those  who  diaasai 
from  her,  is  that  which  may  be  most 
successfully  used  against  the  infallibility  ot 
his  holy  father  the  pope. 
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*■  Had  1  (he  ol»Mrre»)  do  better  wftirant  /or 
appearing  in  this  character,  than  a  mere  appoint- 
menl  from  the  state,  or  a  pretended  call  of  the 
Spirit,  I  ahould  be  unworthy  of  your  confidence. 
The  Spirit  of  Ood  is  the  •plrft  of  truth,  ever  oni. 
formljr  consistent  with  itself ;  it  cannot  therefore 
sanction  contradiction,  alMurdlty,  and  error.  It 
cannot  inspire  one  man  to  teach  that  Christ  is 
taod,  and  another  to  teach  that  he  is  not  Ood  ;  to 
preach  to-day  that  there  is  a  Trinity  in  the  God- 
bead,  and  to-morrow  that  there  is  not ;  to  an- 
nounce to  one  part  of  mankind  that  Christ  ap- 
pointed only  two  sacraments,  and  to  another  part 
that  he  instituted  seren."  The  Inference  to  be 
drawn  from  this  passage  is,  "that  all  who  are 
influenced  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  if  teachers,  will 
BBifonnly  teach  the  same  truths  without  contra- 
djetinf  one  another." 

NofWy  will  Mr.  Martyn  attempt  to  deny 
that  the  very  meo,  who  arrogantly  claim 
iofiUlibility,  have  not  only  opposed  one 
another  at  times,  both  in  doctrines  and 
actions;  but  that  the  same  pope  has 
opposed  himself,  when  mother  church's 
interest  required  him  ?  Mr.  Belsham  and 
Joanna  Southcote  have  not  been  more 
opposite  to  one  another,  than  Gregory  VII. 
was  to  John  XXII.,  and  Gregory  XII.,  to 
John  XXIII.  Mr.  M.  also  betrays  his 
ignorance  of  the  religious  world.  For 
those  who  deny  the  Godhead  of  Christ, 
and  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  do  not 
profess  to  be  called  by  the  Spirit. 

We  are  not  apprehensive  that  this  ser- 
mon will,  in  any  respect,  weaken  the  buU 
warks  of  Protestantism ;  though  it  may  be 
reckoned  of  large  caliber  by  the  pensioners 
at  Houghton  l£ll.  Yet  it  teaches  us,  that 
the  same  intolerant  and  exclusive  spirit 
which  reigned  in  the  church  of  Rome  in 
the  darkest  ages,  has  not  forsaken  her. 
Semper  eadem  is  applicable  to  her  at  all 
time$f  in  all  piacti^  and  amidst  all  circttm- 


Review.  —  Practical    Sermons    on    the 

SfistUs  to  the  Seven  ChurcheSy  the 
Ulennium,  and  the  Church  triune- 
phanty  and  on  the  CXXXth  Psalm. 
Bu  the  late  Rev.  Joseph  Milner,  M.A. 
With  Prefatory  Remarks  6y  the  Rev. 
Edward  Bickersteth.  Qvo.  pp.  415. 
Seeley,    London.     1830. 

Tde  title  of  this  volume  denotes  that  it  is 
one  of  no  common  character,  and  the 
texts  chosen  for  ehicidation  and  discussion, 
will  iuUy  confirm  the  expectation  that  it 
excites,  llie  name  of  Milner  is  associated 
with  ideas  of  an  exalted  description,  and  a 
perusal  of  these  pages  will  shut  the  door 
against  disappointment,  unless  hope  should 
enter  a  region,  in  which  reason  knows  not 
bow  to  travel. 

These  sermons,  twenty-two  in  number, 
appear  to  have  been  published  for  the 
Church  Missionary  Society,  to  promote  the 
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interests  of  which,  they  are  admirably 
adapted.  They  seem  to  take  their  stand 
on  those  maiigins  of  tmfulfilled  prophecy, 
whence  the  reader  is  taught  to  penetrate 
futurity,  and  call  those  "  things  which  are 
not  as  though  they  were.'' 

Whatever  variety  of  opinions  may  be 
entertained  respecting  the  nature  of  the 
Millennium,  and  the  period  of  iti  arrival, 
all  who  receive  the  bible  as  a  revelation 
from  God,  will  admit,  that  the  universal 
spread  of  the  Gospel  stands  among  its 
oft-repeated  and  most  indubitable  pro- 
mises. To  these  the  author  has  paid  com- 
mendable attention ;  and  no  one  can  doubt, 
that  the  exertions  which  have  of  late  years 
been  made  by  most  christian  denomina- 
tions, to  send  among  the  heathen  trib«  of 
mankind,  a  knowledge  of  salvation  through 
Jesus  Christ,  have  a  favourable  aspect 
towards  their  final  accomplishment. 

To  the  seven  Asiatic  churches,  nine  ser- 
mons are  devoted ;  Laodioea  having  three,  in 
which  the  character  of  each  is  delineated, 
its  excellencies,  and  apostatizing  spirit  and 
practice,  are  pointed  out ;  and  an  applica- 
tion of  the  principles  developed,  is  brought 
home  to  the  professors  of  religion  in  more 
modem  days.  At  the  conclusion  of  each 
of  these  sermons,  a  note  is  subjoined,  giving 
an  historical  account  of  the  condition  of  the 
places  and  people  to  whom  the  discourse 
primarily  refers,  as  noticed  by  modem 
travellers  who  have  visited  these  venerable 
cities,  and  witnessed  the.  fading  glories  of 
these  primitive  christian  diurches. 

The  other  sermons  are  on  distinct  sub- 
jects, but  throughout  the  whole,  a  fiunily 
resemblance  may  be  traced,  since  all  have 
an  eye  to  the  extension  of  die  Redeemer's 
kingdom.  On  all  suitable  occasions  Mr. 
Milner  inculcates  the  leading  truths  of 
Christianity,  and  the  pure  principles  of 
evangelical  doctrine.  His  style  is  homely, 
but  strong  and  powerful ;  better  calculate 
to  reach  the  conscience,  than  to  please  the 
^cy ;  to  awaken  his  hearera  from  Laodi- 
cean lethargy,  than  to  lull  them  to  deceitful 
repose.  On  this  point  let  the  reader  peruse 
the  followmg  briefextracts  from  the  conclud- 
ing discourse,  and  then  judge  for  himself. 

Among  the  characters  addressed  are, 
decent  ignorant  formalists;  scornful  infi- 
dels; libertines  in  practice,  genteel  and 
frivolous;  misers,  anxious  worldlings;  lewd 
of  both  sexes;  swearers;  drunkards;  young 
and  old.  To  infidels,  whom  he  includes 
among  more  gross  sinners,  he  thus  speaks : 

"  Here,  infidel,  look  at  the  gospel.  Thou  canst 
not  but  own  that  to  be  proud  before  God,  and  to 
be  unwillinf  to  be  humbled  before  him.  is  sinful. 
This  is  thy  sin.  This  keeps  thee  In  ignorance  and 
unbelief.  The  devil  by  this  blinds  thine  eyes, "  lest 
3  O 
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the  light  of  tb«  floffloas  goaptl  of  Christ,' vboii 
tho  image  of  Ood, should  ibine  unto  thee.*'  It  it 
easy  to  say,  thou  wilt  hearken  to  reason ;  bat  when 
the  most  reasonable  proofs  of  Christianity  have 
been  laid  before  thee  to  no  purpose,  and  thou  still 
boldest  oat.  what  can  this  be  owing  to  but  pride 
«nd  love  of  stn.  The  Gospel  teaebes  too  bambling 
a  doctrine  for  thy  pride,  it  exalts  Mod  too  much  for 
thee ;  it  Is  too  pure,  too  holy.  This  is  the  objpc- 
tion  of  objeetions  with  all  infidels,  whatever  else 
tbey  pretend.  Oo  to  Mahomet,  and  let  him  teach 
thee  the  indulgenee  of  lust  and  revenge  ;  that  suits 
thy  nature.  Go  to  Popery,  that  nurse  of  proud 
eeif  and  formality ;  that  is  a  religion  which  will 
aait  a  profligate  prince,  like  Charles  11.;  and  all 
who  love  their  sins,  and  yet  would  escape  hell. 
Oo  to  Deism  and  Pree-thinking  ;  they  lift  thee  up 
In  pride,  tarnish  the  divine  glory,  intoxicate  thee 
with  high  ideas  of  thy  own  dignity,  are  enemies  to 
•elf-denial,  and  tell  tnee,  heaven  is  to  be  won  by 


bmnaoity.  So  truly  do  all  false  religions  meet  In 
one  eommon  origin  ;  they  gratify  mean  self4ove. 
The  gospel  humbles  man.  and  exalts  the  Lord.  It 
Is  pure,  holy,  penetrating  the  heart.  It  tells  thee 
tbon  art  wieked ;  so  will  thy  contclenet,  too,  if  tboa 
wilt  hearken  to  her.**— p.  388. 

Having  addressed  himself  to  various 
classes  of  transgresson  in  language  nervous 
and  appropriate,  and  with  a  degree  of  eai^ 
nestness  calculated  to  awaken  the  conacienoey 
in  the  following  extract  the  nuser  obtains  a 
share  of  the  author's  plain-dealing. 

*  And,  andouB  mieer,  do  not  be  for  ever  poring 
over  thy  money  matters ;  Is  not  death  seising  thee  ? 
bast  thou  not  one  foot  in  the  grave?  thy  sin  is 
enormoat.>-it  Is  Idolatry !  But  in  Jesus  there  is 
'  plenteous  redemption,  even  for  thee.  Were  it  not 
plenteous,  then  must  perish ;  but  as  it  is  plenteous, 
ft  can  save  thee.  But  thou  must  be  torn  from  the 
love  of  monev  ;  thou  must  be  turned  to  God  ;  thoo 
jDusI  see  the  heinoosness  of  thy  sin.  In  placing  that 
dependence  on  money,  which  ought  to  have  been 
placed  on  God.  This  is  the  true  light  In  which 
thou  shouldst  see  thy  sin:  then  it  will  appear 
beinotts.  But  Ood*s  eternal  Son  died  on  Calvary 
to  expiate  It."— p.  391. 

*'  Lastly :  there  remains  now  to  be  spoken  to, 
whoremongers,  harlots*  swearers,  drunkards;  what 
shall  be  done?  The  greater  part  of  them  are  per- 
haps at  this  moment  traversing  the  streets.  Ah  ! 
they  will  not  come  within  the  sound  of  exhorta- 
tion. But  as  some  may  be  here,  I  tell  them  first, 
they  may  be  forgiven,  they  need  not  despair,  if 
they  will  repent.  Murdering  Manasseh,  persecnt- 
ing  Saul,  the  harlot  who  washed  our  Lord's  feet 
with  tears,  are  so  many  proofs  of  the  plenteous- 
ness  of  Christ'e  redemption.  Bat  will  you  abuse 
this  to  the  last  ?  shall  conscience  always  be  stifled  ? 
Surely  you  need  no  argument  to  prove  that  you  are 
travening  in  the  way  of  wickedness.  You  shew 
plainly  that  you  are  satan's  slaves,  and  a  goodly 
master,  tri}ly,  for  reasonable  creatures  to  serve  I 
Goodly  wages  truly  I  fire,  brimstone,  the  lake  of 
Are,  the  never-dying  worm.  Much  reason.  Indeed, 
you  have  to  despise  those  who  admonish  yon !  Re- 
pent, oh,  repent  at  last  I  Think  what  you  might  be 
willing  to  give,  an  hundred  years  bence,  when 
tormented  in  hell,  for  a  chance  of  that  salvation 
which  now  sounds  in  your  ears ;  God  calls  you  by 
kny  mouth,  turn  without  delay,  turn  truly,  and  be 
will  receive  yon,  and  make  you  new  creatures  in 
Christ  Jesus.*'— p. 398. 

The  preceding  extracts  may  be  consi- 
dered as  fair  specimens  of  these  discourees. 
To  the  author's  talents  and  his  application 
of  them,  they  are  highly  creditable.  To 
the  lustre  of  his  fame  they  will  add  another 
ray,  and  confer  on  the  serious  reader 
another  very  useful  volume,  of  instructive 
and  practicad  divinity. 


Review. — Discourtei  on  the  MiUennkan, 
the  Doctrine  of  Election,  Jtutpication 
by  Fcuthf  and  the  Hittorical  EoiJencefor 
the  Apostolical  Institution  of  Episco^ 
pacy.  By  the  Rev.  Michael  Kxatel, 
LL,D.  12mo,  /ip.  443.  ^n^kin  and 
Marshall,  London.   1830. 

On  the  topics  professedly  examined  and 
discussed  in  this  volume,  only  a  small  por- 
tion of  original  matter  can  be  found.  The 
author  has  availed  himself  of  the  writings  of 
others  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  com- 
bined their  varied  views  in  the  resnU  of  his 
own  researches. 

The  Millennium  is  admitted  by  all  writen 
to  be  a  subject  of  profound  depth ;  and  fiids 
demonstrate  that  it  is  one  to  the  botlom  of 
which  no  plummet  has  ever  yet  descended. 
Every  theoty  which  theological  ingenaity  has 
invented,  the  flight  of  time  has  proved  to  be 
erroneous,  so  for  as  the  lapse  of  years  and 
the-progress  of  events  have  brought  cakub- 
tion  to  the  touch-stone  of  real  occunenoe. 
This  is  humiliating  to  the  pride  of  intrilecL 
It  stamps  the  seal  of  error  on  the  past ;  and 
generates  a  suspicion,  that  the  new  adven- 
turers on  this  mysterious  ocean,  on  all  aides 
enveloped  with  clouds,  will  probably  iliare 
the  fate  of  their  predecessora. 

On  the  subject  of  the  Millenoiuro,  Mr. 
Ru.<i8el,  with  commendable  industry,  has  col- 
lected numerous  opinions  whidi  individuals 
and  parties  have  broached  and  embraced. 
But  the  principal  points  established  are,  that 
the  belief  is  of  great  antiquity,  and  of  geseial 
prevalence,  but  that  scsurcely  any  two  indi- 
viduals,  of  independent  minds,  have  enter- 
tained the  same  views,  and  inculcated  the 
same  creed.  These  circumstances  furnish 
presumptive  evidence  that  the  subject  is  but 
indistinctly  revealed  in  the  book  of  God.  In 
this  assemblage  of  conflicting  opinion,  our 
author  lies  deeply  entrenched.  His  own 
views  are  delivered  with  caution,  and  as  we 
proceed,  much  attention  is  required  to  ascer- 
tain what  he  really  means.  He  has  demo- 
lished the  edifices  which  others  have  raised, 
but  his  own  building  remains  yet  to  be 
erected. 

In  this  omission  he  has,  however,  acted 
with  much  pradence,  and  it  would  have 
been  oreditable  to  the  reputatioo  of  many, 
if  they  had  displayed  a  similar  degree  of 
discretion.  Hb  concluding  paragraf^  con- 
tains the  following  judicious  observations. 

<<  My  object  has  been  to  establish  the  &c^ 
that  the  impression  which  prevailed  amoq^ 
the  primitive  believers  on  this  head,  origi- 
nated in  a  Jewish  tradition,  and  bad  no 
connexion  with  the  gospel,  and  ought  there* 
fore  never  to  have  occupied  their  thoughts. 
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as  members  cyf  the  Christian  church.  Such 
an  undertaking,  I  tnist,  will  not  be  deemed 
unsuitable  at  the  present  moment,  when  a 
coosidenble  degree  of  excitement  continues 
to  agitate  the  religious  community  relative 
to  theuniulBlled  predictions  of  the  prophets. 
Mr.  Fabcr  has  fixed  the  date  of  the  new 
heavens  and  the  new  earth,  at  the  distance 
of  thirty-Jive  years  ;  and  should  the  Millen- 
nium not  begin  in  1865,  according  to  the 
calculation  of  that  laborious  scholar.  Dr. 
Hales  has  prepared  another  period  of  anxiety, 
by  discovering,  on  what  he  esteems  infallible 
grounds,  that  the  globe,  and  all  the  works 
which  are  thereon,  shall  certainly  be  dis- 
solved by  fire  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  arui  eighty.  It  de- 
serves to  be  remarked,  too,  that  when,  from 
whatever  cause,  a  religious  sensation  is  pro- 
duced in  the  public  mind,  the  Jewish  notion 
of  a  Millennium  is  instantly  revived ;  and  the 
same  hopes,  the  same  follies,  the  same  rea- 
sonings, and  the  same  disappointments  take 
their  round,  alarm  the  timid  believer,  and 
afford  a  triumph  to  the  hardened  sceptic. 
It  is  time  that  the  unlearned  and  unstable 
should  be  protected  fix>m  such  presumptuous 
absurdity."— p.  190. 

The  second  discourse,  on  the  doctrine  of 
election,  marshals,  in  favour  of  Calvinism, 
the  arguments  which  have  been  long  worn 
thread-bare  in  the  public  service.  To  those 
who  enlist  under  the  Genevan  banner,  they 
will  be  deemed  invulnerable,  while  others 
of  an  opposite  creed  will  think  they  have 
been  often  refuted,  and  wonder  why  their 
repose  in  the  grave  has  been  so  sacrilegiously 
distoibed.  In  the  course  of  his  reasonings 
the  author  has  taken  but  little  painsto  conceal 
the  cloven  foot  of  his  creed ;  and  manifesled 
less  ingenuity,  in  guarding  from  attacks 
many  of  the  sentiments  he  has  advanced. 
At  every  step,  the  tomahawk  or  the  scalping 
knife  is  at  hand. 

Hie  third  discourse  **  on  justification  by 
frith"  contuns  many  excellent  observations 
on  this  important  doctrine.  The  author's 
views  are  both  enlarged  and  mhmte.  He 
shevrs  a  capability  of  grasping  its  outlines, 
and  tracing  its  distant  connexions,  and  also 
of  entering  into  its  minute  details.  No  oc- 
casioQ,  however,  is  omitted,  to  measure  its 
proximity  to  the  creed,  and  he  always  stops 
short,  when  the  tether  appears  to  have  been 
ran  out,  and  a  retreat  becomes  necessary. 

**  The  apostolical  institution  of  episco- 
pacy,'', must  be  dear  to  every  churchman, 
and  an  able  writer  appearing  in  its  defence, 
will  always  find  admirers,  where  this  mode 
of  national  church  government  is  established 
l^  lanr.  The  bulwark  erected  by  Hooker 
has  never  yet  been  demolished,  and  while 


this  remains  invulnerable,  the  citadel  may 
bid  defiance  to  its  numerous  assailants.  Mr. 
Rttssel  has  collected  the  opinions  of  the  pri- 
mitive Christian  churches,  and  supported 
what  he  lias  advanced  by  the  authority  of  the 
ancient  fathers,  but  every  one  knows  that 
almost  any  thing  may  be  proved  in  some 
shape  or  other  from  the  writings  of  these 
venerable  men.  From  these  and  other 
sources  the  evidence  adduced  in  favour  of 
episcopal  government  is,  however,  both 
strong  and  conmianding;  and  those  who 
think  that  this  mode  of  ecclesiastical  disci- 
pline and  jurisdiction  has  no  foundation  in 
scripture,  should  examine  this  discourse 
with  due  attention,  before  they  presume  to 
treat  episcopal  daims  with  contempt. 

On  the  wnole,  this  is  a  highly  respectable 
volume,  fully  entitled  to  a  serious  perusal. 
But  it  will  be  chiefly  interesting  to  those  who 
think  the  Millennium  too  obscure  to  be  pene- 
trated by  presumption,  who  identify  the 
dogmas  of  Calvinism  with  truth,  delight  in 
luminous  discourses  on  the  great  doctrine  of 
justification  by  faith,  and  believe  that  the 
institution  of  episcopacy  is  of  apostolical 
origin. 

Review.  Lord  ByrorCs  Cain:  a  Mys- 
tery. With  Notes,  ^c,  by  Harding 
Grantf  Author  of  Chancery  Brattice. 
Qvo,  pp.  448.    Crofts^  London.  1830. 

It  has  been  either  the  honour  or  the  mis- 
fortune of  Lord  Byron  to  have  no  rest  even 
in  his  grave.  Applauded  and  execrated 
while  living,  his  friends  and  enemies  visit 
his  sepulchre  to  watch  the  myrtle  and  the 
nightshade  springing  from  his  ashes,  and 
to  notice  the  extent  of  atmosphere  that  has 
been  impregnated  with  the  fragrance  or  the 
poison  which  they  exhale. 

To  white-wash  and  to  blacken  his  lord- 
ship's character,  many  artists  have  employed 
their  talents,  and  each  has  found  much  to 
admire  and  much  to  condemn,  without  hav- 
ing recourse  to  any  exaggeration.  Both 
parties  have, however,  resorted  to  extremes, 
and  while,  with  one,  he  has  been  exalted 
almost  into  an  angel  of  light,  by  the  other 
he  has  been  represented  as  little  better  than 
an  incarnate  fiend.  It  is  a  melancholy  spec- 
tide  on  any  occasion,  to  find  truth  taking 
shelter  under  disguise;  and  this  is  the  more 
lamentable  when  it  associates  with  indivi. 
dual  character.  What  will  not  bear  the 
light,  should  be  either  consigned  to  oblivion, 
or  suspended  on  the  gibbet  of  infamy,  not 
to  contaminate,  but  to  warn  mankind. 

Stripped  of  every  varnish  and  visor,  the 
character  of  Lord  Byron  may  be  comprised 
in  a  single  sentence.    *'  With  talents  of  the 
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higbeit  ordefy  which  cannot  fiul  to  immor- 
taliie  his  name,  his  morals  were  depravedy 
and  his  principles  abandoned/'  These 
simple  facts  neither  his  defenders  nor  his 
assailants  attempt  to  deny.  The  fbrmery 
however,  wish  to  exalt  his  excellences,  and 
to  palliate  his  fiuilts,  while  the  latter  endea- 
vour to  cast  some  shadows  on  his  talents, 
and  to  place  his  principles  and  morals  in 
the  most  offensive  light.  By  the  former,  his 
splendid  abilities  are  presumed  to  illuminate 
the  whole  of  his  moral  horiion ;  but  by  the 
latter,  the  darkening  clouds  throw  a  gloomy 
eclipse  over  the  luminous  featares  of  his  sky. 
This  difference  of  opinion  has  fomished  em- 
ployment to  numerous  writers,  who,  volun- 
teering their  services  under  the  banners  of 
the  respective  belligerents,  have  for  many 
years  been  playing  at  shuttlecock  with  his 
lordship's  talents,  character,  and  name. 
'  The  work  before  us,  is  a  kind  of  Coke  upon 
Littleton;  it  contains  detached  speeclies, 
scenes,  and  passages  from  Lord  Byron's 
Cain,  and  comments  on  them  in  very  volu- 
minous notes.  Of  the  noble  author,  Mr. 
Grant  speaks  as  favourably  as  possible,  but 
without  attempting  to  vindicate  the  senti- 
ments and  expressions  which  Lucifer  and 
Cain  are  taught  to  utter.  He  readily  allows 
that  much  reprehensible  matter  is  imbodied 
m  this  dramatical  composition,  but  he  more 
than  intimates  that  this  is  done  to  expose 
turpitude,  rather  than  to  propagate  innde- 
Itty,  though  be  cannot  altogemer  exonerate 
his  lordship  from  blame.  On  these  subjects 
the  following  passages  will  best  illustrate  the 
author's  views. 

*'  Nor  CM  I  pMm  myMlf  Uiat  hit  lordnbip  wu  th« 
MtMet  of  thoM  reliffioQ*  penantoiM,  whieb  1  haro. 
p«roap«,  occulooally.  in  tbeaa  pa^w.  indulged  •  hope 
of  hi*  BAf  ing  been,  from  bit  introdoction  of  matiert 
directly  eonneeted  with  rcligiont  principlet,  whieh  1 
can  hardly  acoonnt  for  beinff  to  iotrodueed.  ttolata 
by  an  individual,  who  at  leaat  did  not  wholly  eoa. 
temi  tho  Btthitcta  implicatod  iu  them."  Prefbce. 
p.  xiU. 

Tliis,  it  must  be  confessed,  is  but  slender 
praise.  It  partakes  as  much  of  apology  as 
of  vindication,  and  exhibits  hope  resting  on 
a  very  feeble  foundation.  His  lordship  hav- 
ing certain  characters  to  support  throughout 
his  poem,  drew  his  materials  in  favour  of 
religion  and  morals,  from  sources  of  pub- 
licly acknowledged  authority;  but  no  more 
reason  appears  from  hence  in  favour  of 
his  principles  than  might  be  inferred  to  their 
great  disadvantage,  from  the  sentiments 
which  Cain  and  Lucifer  have  been  instructed 
to  express.  In  the  following  passage  the 
author  of  the  notes  thus  proceeds. 

"  But  the  truth  it,  that  in  thete  notea  T  have  treated 
hie  lordahip  preeitely  at  I  would  hare  done  any 
other  autluMr ;  that  it,  impartially  and  «aodidly,  at 
bavin*  no  other  knowledge  of  him  thau  from  the 
work  beforo  me.  I  have  therefore  givau  him  credit 
for  all  the  good  I  have  found,  otiH  charged  all  of  a 
contrary  nature  to  the  accouM  of  hii  intiation  of  ex- 


ompUftrinc  evil  chandara  and  prinriplM,  CDrtbtp«^ 
pot*  of  to  espoaing  them,  that  good  may  be  educed 
ftmn  thair  confhutioa."  p.  zlii. 

On  this  charitable  interpretation  of  kit 
lordship's  intentions,  it  will  be  needles  to 
make  any  remarks.  We  could  ardently  bait 
wished,  that  fiicts  had  borne  out  the  con- 
clusion, without  suffering  candour  to  thnm 
forth  shoots  and  branches,  which  seem  to 
spread  into  wild  exuberance. 

*'  Mlial  relttea  to  hit  reaponan»ilitv  to  hit  Cretfor 
btlonga  Dot  to  man  to  acan ;  or,  if  he  do,  with  etadmir 
and  caution,  regulated  by  the  word  of  iratht— "  thit 
word,  whieb  aaya,  *  ha  that  ia  without  ain  anotsyet. 
let  him  caat  tha  flrat  acooo.'  Yet  ain  ie  ihat  vhick  ■ 
oppoted  to  God :  and  which.  unreBoonead  by  mat, 
and  onoaneelled  by  the  Rodeemtr  of  tnaen,  will 
icparata  from  Him-FOR  EVER. 

*'  At  to  Lucifer  and  Cain  ;  them  I  have  («r  oaw. 
and  to  the  boat  of  my  ability)  not  aporad:  yet.  Ikipi 
not  to  the  neglect  of  all  required  equity'"  p.  zir. 

In  all  the  passages  above  quoted,  we  per- 
ceive Mr.  Grant  placed  in  a  delicate  situa- 
tion. He  wishes  to  conceal  as  much  of  his 
lordship's  deformity,  as  truth,  and  a  due  re- 
gard to  his  own  character,  will  allow;  and 
we  readily  admit  that  he  has  succeeded  io 
the  arduous  task  beyond  what  impartiality 
might  have  been  induced  to  expect.  lo 
Lucifer  and  Cain  he  has  found  coDTeoieDt 
scape-goats,  to  whom  nearly  all  the  guilt 
generally  imputed  to  bis  lordship  has  beeo 
faithfully  transferred.  They  are  laden  like 
the  camel  of  Abyssinia  mentioned  by  Biuce; 
and  if  they  were  sent  into  the  land  of  foiget- 
fiilness,  the  moral  worid  might,  perhaps,  go 
on,  without  the  aid  of  t^  uo^ghteoiis 
characters. 

The  notes  in  themselves  are  highly  respect- 
able.  They  encircle  several  branches  of 
ethics,  into  which  Mr.  Grant  enteis  with 
vigour  and  commendable  ability.  Through- 
out the  greater  part  of  them,  bis  lordship  is 
but  sparingly  introduced;  but  Lucifer  and 
Cain  are  arraigned,  found  guilty,  and  con- 
demned for  numerous  passages  m  their  diar 
logues,  and  respective  speeches.  Beir 
characters  and  principles,  Mr.  Grant  appeals 
to  have  examined  with  impartiality,  and  in 
most  instances  his  observations  are  judicious, 
consonant  with  scripture,  varied  in  the  re- 
searches which  they  display,  and  occasion- 
ally profound.  On  the  numerous  topics 
which  come  under  discussion  be  argues  with 
acuteness,  and  employs  talents  of  an  eialted 
order.  Tbe  pernicious  prmciples  of  Lucifer 
and  Cain  he  &irly  meets,  and  combats  with 


We  cannot,  however,  but  think,  that  the 
notes  are  too  elaborate  for  the  occasion ;  and 
perhaps  by  far  the  greater  number  of  those 
who  are  enamoured  with  Cain  as  a  "pom  of 
Lord  Byron,  they  will  probably  never  be 
seen.  To  the  profligate  and  abandoned  the 
influence  of  moral  principle  will  appear  too 
contemptible  to  require  any  serious  thought. 
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They  have  learnt  that  it  is  fashionable  to 
read  the  productions  of  his  lordship,  and 
such  an  acquaintance  with  his  writings  as 
will  he  sufficient  to  keep  them  in  counte- 
nance with  their  companions  in  ignorance, 
impudence,  and  folly,  is  the  extent  of  their 
desires  and  of  their  acquisition.  To  cha- 
racters of  this  description,  atlieism  and  in- 
fidelity, scattered  through  the  pages  of  a 
work,  forma  strong  recommendation.  They 
associate  an  idea  of  heroism  with  their  en. 
trance  within  the  confines  of  irreligion,  and 
rejoice  at  having  escaped  the  fetters  of  pre- 
judice in  which  their  anoestora  were  hound. 

To  a  large  mass  of  readers,  however,  who 
admire  his  lordship's  talents,  but  abhor  his 
prindples,  this  volume  will  appear  in  a  very 
different  light.  They  will  hail  it  as  an  ex- 
posore  of  what  is  censumble  in  principle, 
without  degrading  what  is  praise-worthy  in 
the  escdted  regions  of  poetical  excellence. 
In  this  element  the  notes  of  Harding  Grant 
will  long  continue  to  shine. 

Whatever  might  have  been  the  views  and 
intentions  of  this  author  respecting  Lord 
Byron,  it  must  be  obvious  to  every  reader, 
that  from  the  animadversions  made  on  Lu- 
cifer and  Cain,  his  lordship  cannot  wholly 
escape.  The  javelin  hurled  at  the  two 
former,  reaches  the  third  by  a  strange  kind  of 
dexterous  accident ;  and  should  his  character 
complain  of  castigation,  an  apology  is  al- 
ready provided  in  the  pas^iges  quoted 
above,  which  amounts  to  this — *'  I  am  sorry 
for  your  misfortune,  and  beg  pardon  for  my 
want  of  skill.  I  did  not  mean  to  strike  you ; 
but  really  you  ought  not  to  have  taken  your 
stand  so  near  such  unprincipled  wretches.'' 

This  volume  is  elegantly  printed,  and  the 
paper  is  of  a  superior  quality.  To  the  author 
It  must  have  been  a  work  of  considerable 
labour,  and  while  success  has  crowned  his 
exertions  in  combating  pernicious  princi- 
ples, we  hope  that  an  extended  circulation 
will  more  than  reimburse  his  expense  on 
sending  it  into  the  worid. 
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Review.  —  The    Life    and    Times    of 

Richard     Baxter ;    with    a    Critical 

Examination  of  hit  Writings,      By  the 

Rev,    William  Ormey  Author  of  the 

«  Ufe  of  John  Oweny  D.D. ;"  "  Biblio- 

theca  BibUcOy"*  Sfc.  ^c.      Two  Volumes. 

Qvo.   pp.  5l\ — 508.    London,  Duncan. 

1830. 

IWb  life  and  times  of  one  of  the  most 

voluBiinous  writers  of  any  age  or  country, 

who  lived  in  an  era  as  eventful  as  any 

leoofded  by  English  history,  written  by  a 

man  of  roost    consummate   industry  and 

research^  and  possessed  withal  of  that  meek 


spirit  of  deference  which  ought  invariably 
to  characterize  the  theological  biogmpher, 
is  a  treasure  in  ''  these  degenerate  times," 
which  we  cannot  too  highly  value. 

Casting  our  eyes  over  the  chequered 
pages  of  the  history  of  our  country,  in 
search  of  that  period,  the  events  of  which 
are  the  most  interesting  to  the  philosopher, 
we  should  fix  them  on  the  stormy  times  of 
Charles  I.  and  his  wary  successor.  A 
"  new  light"  had  taken  precedence  of  the 
fiires  of  Smithfield ;  the  vehemency  of  po- 
lemical controversy  raged  in  their  stead; 
and  Truth,  after  enduring  the  vicissitudes 
of  many  a  warfere  subsequent  to  the  Re- 
formation, had  commenced  her  final  strug- 
gle with  bigotry,  for  that  mastery  which, 
after  all,  was  consummated  but  by  per- 
secutions, prisons,  and  deaths.  The  cal- 
dron of  faction,  filled  with  many  hetero- 
geneous ingredients,  boiled  furiously  over 
the  flames  of  civil  commotion;  and  the 
rapid  succession  of  occurrences,  civil  and 
ecclesiastical,  which  distinguish  the  records 
of  those  turbulent  times,  demands  a  species 
of  discrimination  and  judgment  on  the  part 
of  the  historian,  which  we  rarely  find 
brought  to  the  task. 

A  most  conspicuous  actor  in  the  whole 
of  that  drama  was  the  **  apostle  of  afflic- 
tion," Richard  Baxter,  whose  ardent  mind 
and  astounding  genius  seem  to  have  been 
peculiarly  fitted  to  combat  with  the  feverish 
spirit  of  the  period.  His  learning,  un- 
fostered  by  a  college, — ^his  piety,  unrelent- 
ingly severe, — and  his  zeal,  unchecked  by 
persecution,  rendered  this  dauntless  and 
uncompromising  individual  a  dangerous 
foe  to  tlie  specious  and  aspiring  men  of  the 
day. 

To  follow  the  indefatigable  compiler, 
Mr.  Orme,  through  the  lengthened  details 
of  his  varied  volumes,  would  be  an  almost 
endless  task.  We  must,  therefore,  merely 
state,  before  proceeding  to  give  a  few  pro- 
miscuous  extracts  from  them,  that  the 
reader  can  only  hope  for  a  satisfactory 
explication  of  their  worth  and  interest  by  a 
direct  reference  to  their  pages.  Vney  con- 
tain some  novel  details  relating  to  the 
cause  of  the  king  and  the  parliamentarians ; 
the  battles  of  Edghill,  Naseby,  and  Wor- 
cester; the  flight  of  Charles  II.;  Crom- 
well's character,  conduct  in  the  army,  and 
interviews  with  Baxter;  his  duplicity  in 
aiding  the  parliament  to  take  possession  of 
the  king's  person ;  Cromwell's  parliaments ; 
his  death;  the  Restoration  of  Charies ;  his 
deceitful  conferences  with  the  Noncon- 
formists, and  ofier  to  Baxter  of  a  bishopric ; 
the  Act  of  Uniformity ;  the  plague  ana  fire 
of  London ;  character  of  Charies  II. ;  his 
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dealh ;  sufferings  of  Baxter ;  his  (rial  before 
judge  Jefferies;  the  Revolution  of  1688; 
the  Act  of  Toleration,  &c.  &c. :  interspersed 
with  which  are,  motives  and  characters  of 
the  royal  and  pariiamentaiy  leaders ;  bio- 
graphical notices  of  the  numerous  contro- 
venial  writers  of  the  day,  and  analyses  of 
their  worits;  a  general  history  of  the  events 
of  the  civil  wan ;  sketches  of  the  prelates 
and  judges  of  the  time ;  persecution  of  the 
nonconformists;  the  Popish  plot ;  the  Meal- 
tub  plot ;  the  murder  of  Sir  Edmondbury 
Godfrey ;  and  a  laborious  investigation  of 
Baxter^  writings,  which  occupies  the 
second  volume. 

Our  extracts  cannot  be  otherwise  than 
promiscuous :  the  finst  relates  to  the  bodily 
suflferings  of  Baxter. 

•*  Tbit  enablM  ns  mon  oorrcetlr  to  apprwiAte,  tDA 
mora  MroDKly  to  Bdmire«  the  oneonqaenbw  •raoar 
and  deTotodneM  of  •otil,  which  could  »ccoiiipI*ih 
oiiek  pMolltr  Uboan  with  ao  foeblo  and  duauod  a 

**^ia  oonatitQtion  waa  nitttTally  Mmnd.  hot  ha  waa 
alwaya  vary  thin  aod  weak,  and  early  affected  with 
nefToua  debility.  At  fonrteen  yeara  of  aire,  he  was 
•eiaed  with  the  small-poa.  and  aoon  after,  by  impro- 
per expoaura  to  the  cold,  he  was  affected  with  a  tio- 
lent  catarrh  and  couah.  ll^ia  continued  for  about 
two  years,  and  waa  followed  by  apitUng  of  blood,  and 
other  phthisical  symptoma.  He  became,  from  that 
time,  the  spent  of  medical  treatment  and  experiment 
One  physician  prescribed  ooe  mode  of  cure,  and  aO' 
other  a  different  one ;  till,  from  first  to  laat.  he  had 
the  adrice  of  no  leas  than  thirtv-aiz  profeaaors  of  the 
healinv  art.  By  their  ordera  he  took  draw  without 
■umber,  till,  from  experiaoeinf  how  little  they  could 
do  for  him,  he  forsook  them  entirely,  except  some 
particular  symptom  nrvad  him  to  seek  present  relief. 
He  wai^iiseaaed  literally  from  head  to  fbot;  hiaatomaoh 
flatulent  and  acidulous ;  yiolent  rheumatic  headache: 
prodigioua  bleeding  at  the  nose ;  his  blood  so  thin  and 
acrid  that  it  oosed  out  from  the  points  of  his  finaara, 
nd  kept  them  often  raw  and  bloody ;  his  legs  swelled, 
drcmieal.  &c.  His'physicians  called  it  hypochondria, 
he  himMlf  cocaidered  it  ^emstura  MMr/itf— prema- 
ture old  age ;  so  that.tlat  twenty  he  had  the  (symp- 
tonM.  in  addition  to  disease,  of  fourscore!  To  be 
more  particular  would  be  disagreeable ;  and  to  detail 
the  innnmerabla  remediea  to  which  he  was  directed, 
or  which  he  employed  himself,  would  add  little  to 
the  stock  of  medical  knowledge.  He  wsa  certainly 
one  of  the  most  diseased  and  afSicted  men  that  ever 
reached  the  full  ordinary  limiu  of  human  life.  How. 
in  auch  eireumsuncea,  ha  waa  capable  of  the  exer- 
tions he  almost  incessantly  made,  appears  not  a  little 
myateriona." 

The  following  notice,  which  Baxter  gives 
of  the  battle  of  Edghill,  varies  little  from 
Clarendon's,  save  that  the  latter  "endea- 
vours to  shew  that  the  victory  was  rather 
on  the  side  of  the  king  than  the  pariia- 
ment,*'  which  is  wilfully  erroneous : — 

••  upon  the  Lord's  day,  October  €3, 164«,  I  preach- 
ed at  Alceater  for  my  reTerecd  friend,  Mr.  Samuel 
Clark.  Aa  I  waa  preaching,  the  people  heard  the 
cannon  play,  and  perceived  that  the  armiea  were  en- 
gaged. When  the  sermon  was  done,  in  the  afternoon, 
the  report  was  more  audible,  which  made  ns  all  long 
to  hear  of  the  success.  About  sun-eetting,  many 
troops  fled  through  the  town,  and  told  ne  that  all  wsa 
lost  on  the  parliament'a  side ;  and  that  the  carnages 
were  taken,  and  the  waggona  plundered,  before  they 
came  away.  'Ilie  (ownamen  sent  a  messenger  to 
Stratford-on-Avon.  to  know  the  truth.  About  four 
o'clock  in  the  morning  he  returned,  and  told  ua  that 
Prince  Rupert  wholly  routed  the  left  wmg  of  the  Earl 
of  Essex's  army ;  but  while  his  men  were  plundering 
the  waggons,  the  main  body  and  the  right  wing  routed 
the  reat  of  the  king's  army ;  took  his  standard,  but  lost 
it  again ;  killed  General,  tka  Earl  of  Lindsay,  and  took 
bis  son  prisoner :  that  few  persons  of  quality,  on  the 
aide  of  the  parliament,  were  loet,  and  no  nobleman 
bnt  Lord  St.  John,  eldest  son  to  the  Earl  of  fioling- 
broke :  that  the  loss  of  the  left  irtog  happened  through 


Ike  tnaehcryorsir  FaithlU  FoitaseiM,waertaL  . 
Fieldiog'a  reainMnt  of  horse,  who  turned  to  thekiag 
-      •^-  ahoiudhan — "^ ^ ■*  *''**  *^^  "* 


_  hare  ekwgad : , 

principally  bj  Colonel  UoUk'a  rcnnent 

of  London  red  coata,  and  the  Earl  of  Essex's  ova 
ngiment  and  life-guard,  where  Sir  Philip  Stspktas, 
Sir  Arthur  Haselrigge,  and  Colonel  Uney.dld  mack. 
'*  Next  morning,  oaing  deeirooa  to  aes  the  iiskl.  I 
went  to  Edghill.  and  found  the  Earl  of  Essex,  with 
the  remaining  pert  of  hia  army,  keepia^  the  croaBd. 
and  the  king*a  army  feeing  them  upon  the  hiU  sbsst 
a  mile  off.    There  were  about  a  thousand  desd  bodi« 


in  the  field  between  them :  and  many  1 
buried  bafbre;  liaitberof  thaanDiesmovioate 
each  other,  the  king's  army  presently  drew  of  tovBrdi 
Banbury,  and  thon  to  Oxford.  The  Eari  of  Esm't 
wont  back  to  vroTtde  for  the  wounded,  aod  refraili 
themselves  at  Warwick  Castle,  bahmging  to  Lord 
firook. 

The  details  of  Baxter's  interriews  with 
Cromwell,  so  strikii^y  agree  with  Sir 
Walter  Scott's  description  of  the  Protector, 
in  his  <<  Woodsstock,"  that  it  would  ainxst 
seem  as  if  the  novelist  had  read  those  pas- 
sages  of  Baxter's  life,  ere  he  sketched  his 
veritable  picture  of  "Old  NoU."  Hii 
circuitous  method  of  deduction  in  his 
harangues,  and  his  tiresome  prolixity,  are 
describe4  by  both  writers;  altboogh  one 
of  them  copies  his  draught  from  the  reflect- 
ing mirror  of  the  imajpnation,  and  the  other 
paints  from  the  "real  presence."  ITje 
following  took  place  whilst  Baxter  ms 
chaplain  to  the  parliamentary  army:- 


Cromwell  emit  to  apeak  witb  me,  snd  when  I 
e,  in  the  preaonce  of  only  three  of  his  ehiH  no. 


Holland,  &c.  When  ha  had  wearied  us  sQ  vHii 
speaking  thus  slowly  about  an  hour,  L  told  bnj  K  vw 
too  great  condaaeanaion  to  acquaint  me  so  felly  via 
all  theaa  mattera,  which  were  abore  me ;  out  IjoM 
hJm  that  we  took  our  ancient  monarchy  to  be  aMMiiw, 
and  not  an  evil  to  the  land  ;  and  hambly  am  us 
patience  that  I  might  ask  him  how  England  hMcr^ 
forfeited  that  blessing,  and  unto  whom  that  ferrtiuus 
waa  made  i  IJwaa  fein  to  speak  of  the  form  o(  f  oTwik 
ment  only,  for  it  had  lately  been  msde  tressoo,  By 
law,  to  spaak  for  the  parson  of  the  king. 

"  Upon  that  Queation,  ha  was  awakened  into  »mfl 
passion,  and  then  told  me  It  waa  no  ibrfUtaft.  w 
God  had  changed  it  aa  pleased  him ;  and  thmU\^ 
fly  at  the  parliament,  which  thwarted  him ;  «m  »P^ 
eially  by  name  at  four  or  five  of  those  me»o«vM 
were  my  chief  acqnaintancea.  whom  I  ptssubim  m 
defend  againat  hia  paaaion,  and  tkaa  fear  or  flf  s  been 
mm  apent." 

The  Act  of  Uniformity,  so  justly  decried 
by  Locke,  found  a  palliator  in  Mr.  Southey, 
in  his  character  of  "historian  of  the  church. 
This  is  not  surprising.  We  shall  be  silent 
about  motives,  and  deduce,  abstractedly  of 
causes,  that  Mr.  S.  is  always  doomed  to  be 
in  "hot  water;"  as  we  can  recollect 
scarcely  any  of  his  theological  works,  ftom 
his  biographyof  Wesley  to  that  of  Bonyan, 
in  which  he  has  not  most  egregiousiy  com- 
mitted himself.  For  an  exposition  of  his 
views  of  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  we  rejer 
our  readers  to  his  "  Book  of  the  Charch. 

That  Charies  the  Second  had  coolly  pre- 
concerted a  cruel  revenge  on  the  Noocot- 
fbrmists,  cannot  now  be  questioned.  Tbe 
consummate  hypocrisy  which  he  displayed 
throughout  the  whole  transaction,  is  no  less 
emment  than  the  pliancy  of  those  his  abet- 
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tofSy  in  his  surpassing  duplicity :  for  though 
the  glitteriDgs  of  a  mitre  nad  do  charms  for 
the  conscientious  seceders,  there  were  those 
who,  won  by  preferment,  bartered  their 
services  and  support,  their  conscience  and 
talent,  for  the  then  evanescent  honours  of 
the  church.  Nor  need  it  be  matter  of 
amazement  that  so  treacherous  a  proceed- 
ing, as  the  a£fected  negociation  with  the 
Nonconforcdists,  was  countenanced  and 
assisted  by  many  divines  of  talent  and 
learning,  when  we  consider  the  all  but 
univerul  sway  of  that  corrupt  motive,  ttlf 
interest^  whose  principle  it  is 

'*  To  make  e*«n  JtuUie«  Uiwan  her  even  icale. 
And  tear  Ui«  bandage  from  her  blinded  eyea ; 
To  change  to  stooe  the  heart  of  Pity'a  self, 
Ai»d  freeae  the  fountain  of  her  falling  tears !" 

Baxter  thus  relates  the  meeting  of  the 
noDconforming  party  with  the  king,  the 
result  of  whid)  is  too  well  known  to  war- 
rant its  being  noticed  here : — 

**  Lord  BroghiU  waa  pleased  to  come  to  me,  and  told 
me,  that  he  had  propoeed  to  the  king  a  conference  for 
an  agreement,  and  that  the  king  took  it  Terjr  well,  and 
VM  reaolTed  to  further  it.  About  the  Mine  time,  the 
£arl  of  Manchester  aignified  as  much  to  Mr.  Calamy : 
so  that  Mr.  Calamy,  Dr.  Revnolds.  Mr.  Ash,  and 
■melf,  went  to  the  Earl  of  Manchester,  then  Lord 
Cramberlain ;  and  after  consulting  about  the  businett 
with  him,  he  determined  on  a  day  to  bring  us  to  the 
king.  Mr.  Calamy  adrised  that  all  of  us  who  were 
tlie  king's  ohaplaina  mi^t  be  called  to  the  consults- 
tioQ ;  so  that  we  four  might  not  seem  to  take  too  much 
npoD  us  without  others.  So,  Dr.  Wallis,  Dr.  Manton, 
and  Dr.  Spurstow.&c,  went  with  us  to  the  king; 
who.  with  the  lord  chancellor,  and  the  £arl  of  .St. 
Alban'a,  came  to  us  in  the  lord  chamberlain's  kMlgs- 

^^We  exercised  more  boldness,  at  lirst,  thsa  after- 
wards would  have  been  borne.  When  some  of  the 
rest  had  connratnlated  his  majesty's  happy  Restora- 
tion,  and  declared  the  large  hope  which  they  had  of  a 
eordial  anion  among  all  dissenters  by  his  msana,  I 
pesumed  to  speak  to  him  of  the  concernments  of  re- 
Hgioo.  and  how  far  we  were  flvm  desiring  the  con* 
tianaDce  of  any  factions  or  parties  in  the  church,  and 
how  much  a  haj  . .        ^        -    .. 

of  the  land,  and 

•*  1  pre«umed  .  .        _. 

wen  understood  their  own  interest,  t^  '  ^  ruErifiLL'  it, 
they  had  found  the  way  of  doing  gotii  m  im  ihu  most 
effectual  means;  and  had  placed  nnd  eocrmrftijed 
many  thousand  faith ftal  ministers  in  tJs^  rhurch,  fven 
sneh  as  detested  their  usorpation  :  UkA  Umi  io  Ur  had 
they  attained  their  ends  hereby,  that  it  vd^  iikb  t^rio- 
omI  means  of  their  interest  in  the  peo]-'l«  ;  wimrr  fan, 
I  humbly  crared  hismsjestv,  that  as  ^ik-  w;i>  'i.  r  I  ^w- 
IWl  king,  in  whom  all  his  beople  n  to 

centre.:  so  he  would  be  pleased  to  ..^ii.^^  .,1^  ihis 
Messed  work  of  promoting  their  holiness  and  concord  : 
and  that  he  would  nerer  suifer  himself  to  be  tempted 
to  undo  the  good  which  Cromwell  or  anv  other  had 
done,  beeanss  ther  were  usurpers  that  did  it ;  or  dis- 
coonteoance  a  faithful  ministry,  because  his  enemies 
had  aet  them  up ;  but  that  he  would  rather  outgo  them 
in  doinff  good,  and  opposmg  and  r^cting  the  igno- 
rant and  ungodly,  of  what  opinion  or  party  soerer." 

Of  Sir  Matthew  Hale  (who  was  his 
neighbour  at  Acton)  Baiter  says,— 

"  His  great  odTsntage  toft  innoceney  was,  that  he 
was  DO  lover  of  richee  or  of  grandeur.  His  garb  was 
too  plain  ;  he  studiously  avoided  all  unnecessary  fhmi- 
banty  with  grsat  persons,  and  all  that  manner  of  liv- 
ing which  signiftech  weslth  and  greatness.  He  kept 
no  greater  family  than  myself.  I  lived  in  a  small 
hotue,  which,  for  a  pleasant  back  opening,  he  had  a 
mind  to ;  but  caused  a  stranger,  that  kt  might  not  be 
suspected  to  be  the  man,  to  know  of  me  whether  I  were 
wiulng  to  part  with  it,  before  he  would  meddle  with 
it.— The  conllarence  which  1  had  frequently  with  him, 
mostly  sboot  the  immortslity  of  the  soul,  snd  other 
phHosophical  and  foundation  pofanls.  was  so  sdi^ng. 
that  his  very  questions  and  objections  did  help  me 
to  more  tight  than  other  men's  vohitiono.  'Iliose  who 
take  oona  for  religUms,  who  frequent  not  private  meet- 


w  say  factions  or  parnes  m  tns  cnurcn,  and 
h  a  happy  union  would  conduce  to  the  good 
d,  and  to  his  m^jeetv's  satisfsction.    *     * 
mined  to  tell  him,  that  the  *:if.'     ^irti-^TK  ao 


inn,  &o.,  took  him  for  an  ezcellenUy  righteotu,  mo^ 
nu  man :  but  I,  who  heard  and  read  his  serious 
expressions  of  the  c<moemments  of  etendty,  snd  satir 
hia  love  to  all  good  men,  and  the  blamelessaeas  of  his 
lifB,  thought  better  of  his  piety  then  my  own.  When 
the  people  crowded  in  and  out  of  my  house,  to  hear, 
he  openly  showed  me  so  greet  respect  before  them  at 
the  door,  and  never  spake  a  word  against  it,  as  was  no 
small  eucouragemeut  to  the  common  people  to  go  on  ; 
though  the  other  sort  muttered,  thst  a  judge  should 
ssem  so  far  to  countenance  that  which  they  took  to  be 
against  the  law." 

For  Baxter's  trial  before  the  sanguinary 
Jeiferies,  for  a  libellous  paraphrase  of  the 
New  Testament,  we  must  refer  our  readers 
to  the  work,  inserting  only  a  paragi*aph 
which  IS  part  of  a  colloquy  between  PoUexten 
(Baxter's  counsel)  and  Judge  Jefieries : — 

».'*  I  beseech  your  lordship."  said  Pollsxfen,  "  suffer 
me  a  word  for  my  client.  It  is  well  known  to  all  in- 
telligent men  of  age  in  thia  nation,  that  these  things 
do  not  apply  to  'ths  character  of  Mr.  Baxter,  who 
wished'as  well  to  the  king  and  royal  fiimily  as  Mr. 
Lovs,  ,who  lost  his  head  for  endeavouring  to  bring  in 
the  son  long  before  he  was  restored.  And.  mjr  lord, 
Mr.  Baxter's  loyal  and  peaceable  spirit,  lUng  Chariet 
would  have  rewarded  with  a  bishopric,  when  he 
came  io,  if  he  would^ave  conformed." 

"  Aye,  aye,"  said  the  judge,  "  we  know  that :  bot 
what  ailed  the  old  blockhead,  the  unthankful  villain, 
that  he  could  uot  conform  ?  Was  he  wiser  or  better 
than  other  men  i  He  hath  been,  ever  since,  the  spring 
of  thetfsction.  I  am  sure  he  hath  poisoned  the  world 
with  his  linsey-woolsey  doctrine-"  Here  his  rags  in- 
creased to  an  amasing  degree.  He  called  Baxter  a 
conceited,  atubbom,  ftoatical  dog.  *'  Hang  him," 
said  he ;  thia  one  old  fellow  hath  cast  mors  reproach 
upon  the  constitution  and  discipline  of  our  church, 
than  will  be  wiped  off  thia  hundred  yean ;  but  rii 

handle  him  for  it :  for,  by  G ,  he  deserves  to  be 

whipped  through  tho  city." 

**  Perfection  is  not  a  plant  of  earth ;" 
and  it  would  be  partial,  in  reviewing  the 
"  Life  and  Times  of  Baxter,"  to  assume 
that  "  the  father  of  moderate  Nonconfor- 
mity" was  without  his  share  of  imperfection. 
His  biographer  more  than  once  adverts  to 
his  bigotry,  though  in  a  tone  of  modulation. 
This  railing  of  Ikxter's  was  conspicuous  m 
his  belief  in  demonology  and  witchcraft. 
The  reader  would  scarcely  suppose,  after  pe- 
rusing Baxter's  tedious  and  fancifbl  disser- 
tations on  the  appearance  of  the  devil,  and 
the  power  vested  in  old  women  to  torment 
mankind  with  supernatural  punishments, 
that  the  author  of  such  absurdities  was  no 
other  than  the  brilliant  Richard  Baxter, — he 
who  feared  the  face  of  no  man — who 
**  played  the  accusing  angel  to  courtiers  and 
kings," — who  would  have  sealed  his  testi. 
mony  to  the  truth  of  Christianity,  at  the 
martyr's  pyre, — and  whose  comprehensive 
genius,  and  astounding  labours,  were  the 
theme  of  universal  admiration  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  cause  of  fear  and  trembling 
on  the  other ! 

Our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  devote 
that  space  to  the  review  of  Baxter's  Life  and 
Times  which  tlie  varied  and  intensely  inte- 
resting contents  deserve;  and  we  have  here 
only  space  to  observe,  before  taking  our 
leave  of  the  work,  that  its  value  and  interest 
are  mournfully  enhanced  by  the  demise  of 
the  excellent  compiler,  Mr.  Orrae,  ere  his 
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ready  pen  had  accomplished  its  task.  Of 
his  private  virtues  as  a  man  and  as  a  Chris- 
tian,  that  *^  highest  style  of  man/'  we  shall 
here  say  nothing,  having  been  ably  fore- 
stalled in  other  quarters.  His  memory  re- 
mains as  a  cheering  beacon  to  light  us  on 
our  voyage  over  the  ocean  of  humanity : — 

"  llie  ffood  mao  diet  U  Uv«  m  imUt  Uft: 
For  thoairli  U*  ■pint,  perdnrabiy  eloUi'd, 
BmIc*  iu  th*  Imuortal  t  prcseooa,  y«t  he  Utw 
A  brtffht  «xmiDpl«  to  comipted  etilh. 
To  chid«  ftnd  cbe«r.  and  Itad  ut  nobly  on 
Unto  that  warfare  which  enaorad  hia  crown.*' 


Review.— Ca6tne^  Ci/clopedia,  conducted 
hy  JJr,  Lardner.  Hittory  of  the  Nether^ 
lands:  By  Thonuu  CoUey  Grattan. 
12mo.  j7.  358.  Lofigmany  London, 
1830. 

These  volumes  are  not  more  tnie  to  the 
professed  character  of  the  work,  than  they 
are  regular  in  their  appearance  before  the 
public.  In  their  merit  we  find  a  respectable 
uniformity,  and  in  their  delivery  an  order 
by  succession,  so  that  in  either  case  no  dis- 
appointment is  to  be  apprehended. 

The  period  embraced  in  this  volume  is, 
perhaps,  one  of  the  most  interesting  that  can 
oe  selected  from  the  march  of  time.  It 
commences  about  fifty  years  before  the 
Christian  era,  and  terminates  with  the  battle 
of  Waterloo.  During  the  extended  interval 
which  lies  between  these  distant  extremes, 
the  great  occurrences  which  have  distin- 
guished times  and  places  in  the  Netherlands, 
and  its  immediate  connexions,  are  intro- 
duced to  the  reader's  notice,  not  so  ampli- 
fied in  detail  as  to  become  tedious,  nor  so 
compressed  as  to  render  brevity  obscure.  A 
few  extracts  must  close  our  observations. 

The  attempt  of  Philip  to  establish  the 
inquisition  is  thus  described. 

**  Hia  daatgn  of  eaubliahing  thia  horribia  tribonal, 
•o  impaeaaly  named  hol»  by  ita  fonndera,  bad  been 
long  auapected  by  the  people  of  the  Netherlaoda.— 
The  ezpreaaion  of  tboae  fears  had  reached  him  more 
than  once.  Jle  as  often  replied  by  asaoraocea  that  he 
had  formed  no  each  proiect*  and  particolarly  to  connt 
d'Egmont  dnrinff  his  recent  visit  to  Madrid.  Bot  at 
that  very  time  he  asaembled  a  conclaTe  of  hia  crea- 
tnrea,  doctors  of  theology,  of  whom  he  formally 
demanded  an  <H>ioion,  as  to  whether  he  conld  conscien- 
tioosly  tolerate  two  aorta  of  religion  in  the  ^ether- 
landa.  The  dootora,  boping  to  please  him,  replied 
that  *  he  mif  ht,  for  the  aroidance  of  a  greater  eril.' 
Philip  trembled  with  rage,  and  exclaimed,  with  a 
threatening  tone,  *  I  aak  not  if  I  eon,  bnt  if  I  ouaht: 
T)ie  theologiana  read  in  thisQoestion  the  nature  of  the 
expected  reply ;  and  it  was  amply  conformable  to  hia 
wish.  He  immediately  threw  himself  on  hia  knees  be- 
fore a  cmcifix,  and,  raising  his  haoda  towards  heaTen. 
pat  ap  a  prayer  for  atrength  in  bis  reeolntion  to  pnrsne  aa 
deadly  enemies  all  who  viewed  that  eflBgy  with  feelings 
different  from  hia  own.  If  this  were  not  really  a  sacri- 
lecious  farce,  it  muat  be  that  the  blaaphemmg  biicot 
beiieTed  the  Deity  to  be  a  monster  of  craelty  like 


The  dreadful  efiect  of  fire-ships  employed 
in  the  siege  of  Antwerp,  1585,  may  be  seen 
by  their  blazing  and  exploding  in  the  fol- 
lowing vivid  description. 


*'  Early  on  the  night  of  the  4tk  of  April,  the  prises 
of  Panna  and  hia  army  were  amased  bv  the  medaeU 
of  three  huge  maasee  of  flame  floating  down  tae  river, 
accompanied  by  nnmerona  Icaeer  appcannees  of  a 
aimUar  kind,  and  bearing  direcUy  against  the  p^- 
Riooa  barrier,  which  had  cost  months  of  l^ar  to 
him  and  hia  troops,  and  immense  aama  of  mmiey  ta 
the  atate.  The  whole  aurftce  of  the  Scheldt  piescatsd 
one  aheet  of  lire ;  the  coantry  all  round  wm  as  vuiUs 
aa  at  noon  ;  the  flaga,  the  arms  of  the  aoMien,  isd 
every  object  on  the  bridge,  in  the  fleet,  or  the  finrtt, 
atood  OQt  clearly  to  riew ;  and  the  pitchy  darkoeas  sf 
the  aky  gave  increased  eiKiCt  to  Uie  marked  distiact- 
nesa  of  all.  Astonishment  was  soon  soceecded  by 
consternation,  when  one  of  the  three  machines  bant 
*      '      "*        •     •   ^       "^      reache^hei 


with  a  terrific  noise  befbrc  thcjrei  _  . 

mark,  but  time  enough  to  offer  a  aample  of  their  db- 
tare.  Th»  prince  of  Parma,  with  numeroas  officcn 
and  aoldiera  roahed  to  the  bridge,  to  witncn  iha 
effecu  of  thia  exploaion ;  and  just  then  a  second  sod 
still  larger  flre-anip,  having  bnrat  through  the  lyiaf 
bridge  of  boata,  atmck  aninat  one  of  the  estoecadeL 
Alexander,  nnmindful  of  danger,  used  every  exerties 
of  his  authority  to  atimulate  the  aailocs  io  their 
attempta  to  clear  away  the  mooatrooa  machine,  vhiek 
threatened  deatruction  to  all  within  its  reach.  Hapfiil/ 
for  him,  an  enairu  who  waa  near,  forgetting  ia  hm 
generara  peril  all  mlea  of  diaeipline  and  roraw  of 
ceremony,  actually  forced  him  from  the  cstoecsdc. 
He  had  not  put  his  foot  on  the  river  bank  whea  tbs 
machine  blew  up.  llie  eflteu  were  such  u  really 
baffled  description,  llie  bridge  waa  burst  throng ; 
the  eetooeade  waa  ahattered  ahnoat  to  atoms,  sod  wi& 
,  and  the  hafs 


all  that  it  aupported- _^  _   ., . 

machinery  employed  in  the  rarloua  worka-dtepened 
in  the  air.  The  cruel  Marqnia  of  Roabais,  maaf 
oth«>r  officers,  and  eight  hundred  soldiers,  perished  ia 
varictiea  of  death— by  flood,  or  flame,  or  the  homi 
wounda  from  the  mtaailea  with  which  the  tembh 
machine  was  overcharged.  Fragmenu  of  bodies  tsd 
limbs  were  flung  fu  and  wide ;  and  maoy  caUaat 
soldiers  were  deatroyed.  without  a  veatige  of  buaaa 
forma  being  left  to  wove  that  they  had  ever  extfted. 
llie  river,  forced  horn  lu  bed  at  either  aids,  nished 
into  the  forts,  and  drowned  numberaof  the  gainsoai; 
while  the  ground  ftr  beyond  shook  aa  fat  aa  canb- 
quake."-- p.  179. 


Review,— TRc  Friends,  a  true  Tale  of 
Woe  and  Joy/from  the  East:  2imo.pp. 
236.  Wightman,  London. 
These  tales  are  of  Asiatic  growth,  interest- 
ing in  their  nanationy  and  religious  in 
their  character.  They  are  chiefly  bio- 
graphical, and  in  their  united  ten- 
dency furnish  favourable  evidence,  that 
all  attempts  to  proselyte  the  heathen  have 
not  been  made  in  vain.  The  author  assures 
us  in  his  preface,  that  they  contain  the 
history  of  events  and  persons,  that  are  real 
in  every  respect,  with  the  exception  of  the 
names;  that  no  art  whatever  has  been 
employed,  either  to  magnify  the  incidents, 
or  to  give  them  an  undue  colouoog;  that 
the  tales  are  plain  and  unvami^^i  ^ 
that  there  is  not  an  individual  described  in 
the  volume,  who  has  not,  in  spiritual  things, 
been  more  or  less  indebted  to  the  first 
English  mission  to  the  East 

Among  these  tales  several  are  pleasing, 
while  others  are  pathetic,  thus  verifyiog  the 
title,  which  indicates  both  joy  and  woe. 
In  some  the  power  of  religion  is  delightfully 
exemplified,  while  in  others  sympathy  is 
excited  at  the  losses  sustained,  and  the 
disappointments  experienced.  In  the  little 
narratives  through  which  we  pass,  in  its 
various  chapters,  the  influence  of  diristian 
affection  is  general  apparent.      But  the 
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inroads  made  by  death  on  those,  whose 
prolonged  lives  were  particularly  desirable, 
add  new  stings  to  the  bereavements 
endured,  and  render  the  situation  of  the 
forlorn  survivors  severely  afflictive. 

ITie  style  is  easy  and  expressive,  and  the 
manner  in  which  the  materials  are  arranged, 
insensibly  invite  the  reader  to  proceed, 
without  attempting  to  excite  hopes  which 
terminate  in  disappointment.  The  un- 
known author  has  furnished  proof  that  he 
knows  how  to  delineate  character  without 
being  too  difluse  in  his  observations,  and 
to  describe  events  and  occurrences  without 
entering  into  tedious  detail. 

In  some  parts  we  are  introduced  to 
Indian  scenes,  peculiarities,  and  manners, 
but  these  are  mcidental  rather  than  the 
result  of  design,  bein?  intended  to  eluci- 
date some  leading  and  more  prominent 
position,  to  which  they  are  always  made 
subservient.  Rada,  a  christian  convert,  the 
author  thus  vividly  describes. 

*'  He  bad  been  a  byrofcgef^vrhnAfrinif  hither  and 
tbitbcron  pilgrimage  ;  sabkiiting  on  aims,  and  hav- 
inf, according  to  the  caitoui  of  the  Hindoo  devotees, 
hi*  hair  long  and  matted,  and  hit  body  almost  naked, 
and  wholly  besmeared  with  mud  or  ashes.  He 
was  tall,  bold,  and  intrepid,  and  possessed  of  great 
moscnlar  strength;  and  being  naturally  of  a 
warm  temperament*  he  was,  when  excited,  fiirious 
as  a  lioo.  Daring  the  days  of  his  devoteesbip,  he 
most  have  been  the  tern)r  of  all  the  timid  worship- 
pers :  and  probably  be  had  seldom  to  resort  to  the 
eommon  practice  among  byraggeet,  that  of  pro- 
nonnciof  curses,  to  indnee  the  people  to  give  the 
requested  alms.  His  appearance  must  have  been 
enough,  and  a  little  of  his  wrath  must  have  been 
as  frightful  as  the  contortions  of  the  Delian  sibyl. 
The  gospel,  however,  bad  subdued  his  spirit ;  and 
it  was  bat  rarely  that  any  ebnllltioos  of  temper 
appeared.**— p.  158. 

We  cannot  follow  the  author  through  his 
further  delineation  of  this  individual  cha- 
racter, nor  even  enumerate  the  various 
subjects  exhibited  in  his  volume.  Its 
amusing  qualities  entitle  it  to  a  respectful 
notice;  but  these  are  eclipsed  by  the 
testimonies  adduced  in  fisivour  of  divine 
grace  in  its  influence  on  the  human  mind, 
while  all  around  is  enveloped  in  the  dark- 
ness of  idolatry,  and  the  shadow  of  death. 


Review. — Exodus^orthe  Curse  ofEg}fpt; 
and  other  Poems.  By  T,  B.  J.  12mo, 
pp.  176.  M*Fhun.  Glasgow.  1830. 

We  were  induced,  from  tlie  title  of  this 
book,  to  conjecture  that  some  one  of  Je- 
hovah's awful  visitations  of  Egypt,  had 
been  selected  by  the  author;  but,  on 
perasal,  it  was  discovered  that  all  the 
''plagues*'  are  introduced.  The  poem 
opens  with  a  denouncement  of  judgment 
upon  the  house  of  Pharaoh.  The  second 
part  strongly  depicts  the  groaning  bondage 
42.^V0L.  XII. 


of  Israel,  and  the  tyranny  of  the  Memphian 
king.  The  eight  succeeding  parts  include 
those  wonders  of  the  Almighty  arm,  which 
at  length  terminated  in  the  fearful  catas- 
trophe of  the  Egyptian  host. 

The  princess  Thermuthis,  in  the  course  of 
a  pathetic  appeal  to  Pharaoh  on  behalf  of 
the  Israelites,  makes  this  apostrophe  to 
liberty : 

"O  Liberty!  the  indomitable  hills 

Are  all  thy  thrones ;  the  busy  mountain  streams 

And  mountain  I'reezrs  riot  in  thy  charms. 

Thy  home  is  with  the  dwellers  of  the  deep, 

An^  the  unbridled  wanderers  of  the  sky. 

Or  the  free,  fearless  rovers  of  the  waste."— p.  35. 

During  the  destruction  of  the  first-born, 
the  Egyptian  court  is  assembled  to  cele- 
brate the  birth  of  a  son  to  Pharaoh : 

"  Oh  t  they  were  met  to  hall  a  man-child  bora 
To  Hharaoh.  and  an  heir  to  Ef(ypt's  throne. 
And  in  the  fondness  of  a  pride,  unknown 
Except  to  mothers,  and  which  none  ran  speak. 
Until  the  human  bosom  find  a  tongue, 
Almira  held  aloft  her  first-born  son  ;— 
Nobles  and  sages  stroked  bis  golden  hair, 
Praiftes  and  prayers  were  muttering  for  him. 
When  lo  I  a  flash  of  the  destroyer's  sword. 
Struck  silence,  and  the  harmless  infant  smiled 
The  glittering  glory  of  the  blade  to  see. 
Which  drunk  its  blood ;— a  moment  more— it  lay 
A  marble  image  In  its  mother's  arms."— p.  64. 

The  angel  of  destruction  is  described  as 

taking  his  flight  over   tlie  devoted  land, 

while 

*'  Indolence  lay  dreaming  on  his  bed. 

Of  fairies  bringing  presents  in  their  cap. 

Of  wealth  for  which  he  never  toil'd  nor  sweat. 

Of  castles  built  by  necromancer's  hand. 

Of  being  borne  by  an  unearthly  wing 

Up  to  the  great  Olympus  heights  of  fame. 

Without  the  toil  of  climbing  up  its  steep."— p.  65. 

We  refrain  from  offering  further  extracts 
to  the  reader,  as  scarcely  any  passage  could 
be  selected,  that  is  not  more  or  less  ob- 
jectionable. The  poem  is  unquestionably 
the  production  of  a  great  mind  and  an 
immature  judgment;  whatever,  therefore, 
may  be  its  inherent  beauty,  it  is  our  con- 
viction, that,  without  much  reading  and 
reflection,  the  author  will  never  be  able  to 
leave  any  thing,  "so  written,  to  after  times, 
that  they  shall  not  willingly  let  it  die." 
Strong  indications  of  the  mens  tUvinior  are 
perceptible  in  his  performance,  and  it 
remains  with  the  writer  to  qualify  himself 
for  a  place  among  poets  of  no  ordioaiy 
class,  or,  by  neglecting  to  cultivate  his 
taste  and  judgment,  to  render  these  efiii- 
sions  of  his  muse  little  more  than  vox  et 
preterea  nihil. 

The  minor  poems  possess  considerable 
merit  We  sdect  from  the  "Wandering 
Jew,''  a  stanza  which  bears  powerful  tes. 
timony  to  the  author's  poetic  talent. 

"I  love  to  be  where  breathing  things  are  not. 

Where  forests  frown,  and  lonely  waters  lie  ;— 
To  weave  the  strange,  mysterious  web  of  thought, 

Flower'd  by  the  fancy's  fine  embroidery  i 

P 
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TotraM  th«  Almighty's  fooUt^ps  in  the  ■%▼, 
Walking  aione,  upon  his  ttar-paTed  path,— 

To  bear  the  loud  wheel*  of  his  chariot  fly, 
CIoud.e<iaipaged,  a  whirlwind  bearing  wrath,— 

Or  list  Ills  eloquence,  deep,  dreadful,  loud, 

Uttcr'd  flrom  lorth  the  rolling  thuuder-cloud."  p.  119. 

After  this  specimen,  we  aze  still  more 
strongly  disposed  to  say  to  the  author,— 
Render  your  judgment  worthy  of  your 
mental  powers. 

♦ 
Review.— Biftfc  lyric*  anrf  other  Verses. 

12mo.  pp.  144.     Westley,  4  c.  London. 

1830. 
This  poetical  nosegay  is  composed  of 
numerous  flowers,  varying  considerably 
from  each  other  in  colour,  fragrance,  and 
form.  They  appear  chiefly  to  consist  of 
daisies,  buttercups,  and  marigolds,  occa- 
sionally interapeiaed  with  violets  and  honey- 
suckles j  but  the  collection  is  not  decorated 
with  either  roses  or  carnations.  The  fra- 
grance emitted  is  agreeable,  but  not  strons. 
It  regales,  but  it  does  not  altogether  gratify 
the  ol&ctory  nerves.  We  inhale  the  odor- 
ous effluvia  with  pleasure,  but  we  search  in 
vain  for  the  spicy  aroma  with  which  Flora 
favours  the  more  successful  cultivators  of  her 
aromatic  tribes. 

The  articles  which  this  volume  contains, 
are  almost  exclusively  of  a  moral  and  reli- 
gious character.  Some  few,  indeed,  are 
descriptive  and  pathetic,  but  they  rarely  &il 
to  associate  with  them  some  profitable  re- 
flection, or  to  imbody  thoughts  which  are 
capable  of  much  useful  improvement.  To 
the  higher  orders  of  poetry  the  author  does 
not  attempt  to  aspire.  His  muse  takes  no 
elevated  flights,  nor  perches  on  those  giddy 
heights,  which  might  inspire  tenor,  and 
command  admiration. 

In  general  the  lines  axe  smooth  and  easy, 
but  they  are  deficient  in  nerve  and  energy. 
To  many  readers  they  will  be  very  accepts 
able;  the  verse  being  simple,  and  easily 
understood ;  but  before  the  author  can  ex- 
pect to  find  his  name  enrolled  among  the 
celebrated  poets  of  our  countty,  he  must 
take  his  stand  on  much  higher  ground. 

♦ 
Review. — The    Pleasing  Expository  or 

Anecdotes  tlltutrative  of  select  Passages 

of  the    New    Testament.     By,  John 

Whitecross.     IBmo.  p.  260.     Ni^t. 

London.    1830. 

Tbe  anecdotes  comprised  in  this  volume, 

would     have    been     highly     interesting, 

although  no  passages  of  scripture  had  been 

connected  with  them;    but   they  derive 

from  tbe  association  an  additional  value, 

by  introducing  fact  to  illustrate  the  sacred 

writings,  and  by  causing  the  authority  of 


revelation  tp  coofier   an   augmented  im- 
portance onfisct. 

Many  of  the  anecdotes  are  well  known, 
but  several  others  have  been  mote  con' 
fined  in  the  publicity  of  their  diculatioiu 
It  is  not,  however,  &om  their  being  either 
common  or  original,  that  they  daim  tbe 
patronage  of  the  public,  bat  from  their 
connexion  with  the  scriptuies,  whidi  they 
elucidate,  or  by  which  they  are  bioagbi 
v?ithin  the  extensive  range  of  the  book  oi 
God.  To  bring  the  character  of  thislitUe 
volume  fairiy  before  the  reader,  we  beg 
leave  to  introduce  the  following  specimens. 

"  Acta  viii.  20.  But  Peter  said  unto  him, 
Thy  money  perish  with  thee,  because  tbou 
hast  dxNight  that  the  gift  of  God  may  be 
purchased  with  money .^ 

"  Pope  JoUiu  11.,  b«gaD  th«  bolMliig  •!  l^ 
magolflMDt  chareh    at  Rome :  bat  left  it  ufi- 


complete  this  laperb  edifice,  bat  being  ibtoIwI  « 
debt,  and  finding  the  apoitolie  Ireaiort  whawW. 
he  bad  reeoarse  to  the  eelllng  of  indoj^oew,  » 
gainful  traifio  for  the  procuring  of  a  «*«*«"» "; 
Sf  nonev.  Accordingly,  in  1SI7  h«  P»W»*>«^ 
general  IndmlgencM  tbrooghout  attif*"*^**? 
•ucb  ae  would  contribute  to  the  building  of  St. 
Peter*!.  The  lum  of  ttn  thOHngiwM  wiiBwirt 
|0  purehaae  the  pardon  of  aint,  and  the  nnttmoi 
a  soul  from  purgatory.'*— p.  W. 

Chap,  xviii.  3.  And  because  he  was  of 
the  same  craft,  he  abode  with  them  and 
wrought,  for  by  their  occnpatioo  thejr  were 

tent  makers.  ^     _      , 

"  A  Tiolent  Welsh  •qolrt  haTing  taken  oiImc*  « 
a  poor  curate,  who  employed  Wvl^ww^fS.!' 
m^iog  clocks  a"^watche.,appli«dto«i«toj2 
of  8U  Acaph.  with  a  formal  complaint  «5J««  »'Jj 
for  Impioudy  carrying-on  ^^rzAt^n^^^* 
statute.  Hii  lordship  having  beard  the  wmp^^i 
told  the  squire  he  might  depend  »!»»  *^J 'X^ 
Justice  b?ing  done  in  the  case.  /«^rdl»glyl^ 
mechanic  di^ne  was  sentfor  ^^J^^^^S^^l^ 
the  bishop  asked  him,  •  How  be  dared  U  dwymj 
his  diocese,  by  becoming  the  mender  of  dock,  wj 
watches?   The  other,  with  •»  homilig. "  J*«^ 

•  To  satisfy  the  wants  of  a  T»f«  J^ii'" 'uu  ?I 

•  That  wont  do  with  me'  WJ«»"«*  ?•  P"^  ,Y, i 
will  Infiict  auch  V^'^^'^^^UnfCSJ  I  prtSi 
make  you  leave  off  your  P>«'«>  I™1  LJ-T^. 
you,  and  Immediately  calling  m  h  »^»«^f2i 
ordered  him  to  make  out  a  prf» w^*;?"-?'^^; 
astonished  curate,  toaliring  «' f'»«*f,I*  ^ 
dred  and  filly  pounds  per  annum. '— P*  "»•    , 

Passages  and  anecdotes,  airanged  m  a 
similar  manner,  fill  up  the  volume.  Many 
of  the  incidents  aie  peculiariy  interesting 
from*  the  intrinac  exceUcnce  of  tbeir 
character.  They  include  great  variety,  ana, 
both  in  their  detached  and  combined  state,  are 
weU  deserving  the  attention  of  the  reader. 

Review.- FieiM  in  the  East,  owip^w^ 
India,  Canton,andthe  Shores  of  the  ^ 
Sea,  from  Sketches,  hy  Capt-  ^ 
Elliot,  R.N.  with  Historical  andV^ 
scrmtioelUustrations.  Boj^Bw.  i^ 
4-  Co.  London,  1830. 
Having  long  watched  with  admintiOD  W8 
progress  of  the  graphic  art,  we  have  t«- 
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qoendy  thou^t  that  its  several  approzima- 
tioos  towards  perfection  could  never  be  sur- 
passed. Socoeeding  efforts  have^  however, 
cocteded  this  erroneous  conclusion  by  exhi- 
biting new  specimens  of  beauty^  so  that  at 
present  we  can  have  no  conception  of  any 
excellence  too  exquisite  to  be  exceeded. 

The  views  displayed  in  this  work,  of 
which  only  the  6nt  part  has  been  published, 
hold  an  exalted  rank  both  in  design  and  ex- 
ecution, among  the  rival  candidates  for  fame 
and  sapremacy,  in  this  age  of  stimulated 
and  talented  competition.  The  plates  in- 
tended to  ornament  the  succeeding  part,  we 
have  been  permitted  to  inspect,  and  it  is 
with  pleasure  we  can  state,  that  they  are 
every  way  worthy  of  their  predecessors,  with 
which  they  will  speedily  associate. 

The  letter-press  is  almost  exclusively 
confined  to  the  masterly  views  it  is  intended 
to  illustrate;  in  its  own  department,  is 
dean  and  degant ;  and  the  matter  is  pax^ 
ticulariy  interesting. 

Should  this  work  continue  to  its  comple- 
tion as  it  has  been  begun,  and  thus  far  ad- 
vanced, and  of  this  we  have  no  reason  to 
doubt,  it  will  diffuse  a  splendour  among  the 
superb  publications  of  the  day,  and  confer 
an  honour  on  the  century  which  gave  it  birth. 


ENGRA VIVOS  FOR  WINTER  S  WREATH. 

We  have  jnst  been  fevoured  with  an  in- 
spection of  the  Engravings  designed  to 
oreament  the  forthcoming  vc^ume  of  the 
« Winter^  Wreath."  They  are  nothing 
mferior  in  interest  or  beauty  to  those  which 
have  appeared  on  former  occasions.  We 
shaU  briefly  notice  their  merits,  accord- 
ing to  our  judgment;  reserving,  however,  a 
more  paiticuU^  review,  till  the  volume  itself 
shall  come  mto  our  hands. 

Cologtie  on  tht  HAine.— This  is  a  most 
beautiful  picture  of  commercial  life,  painted 
by  Anstin,  and  engraved  by  Goodail  in  his 
best  style. 

Dcmt  Dale. — ^An  exquisite  picture,  exe- 
cuted with  much  taste  and  talent. 

La  Huhfane  de  Xeon.— This,  if  we 
mistake  not,  is  a  failure. 

The  DehigC'^An  engraving  by  Bran- 
dard,  from  a  picture  by  A.  Mosses.  A 
simple  but  highly  impressive  composition. 

St.  CeeUia. — ^This  engraving,  by  U. 
Rotnnaoo,  after  a  painting  by  Cdesti,  is 
very  fine.  The  figure  and  countenance  of 
tfie  Saint  are  eloquently  beautiful. 

An  EngUih  Flower, — ^A  sweet  delinea- 
tion of  woman— England's  lovdiest  flower. 

Tke  Three  Maries  at  the  Tomb  of 
Chritt. — Ably  engraved  from  West's  ex- 
pressive painting. 


The  Cottage  Farm-yard. — ^A  picture  by 
T.  Barber,  something  in  Wilkie's  slyle^ 
possessing  much  character,  and  engraved 
with  considerable  taste  by  £.  Smith. 

Antwerp  Cathedral. — A  beautiful  re- 
presentation of  *'  the  long-drawn  able''  of 
this  magnificent  structure. 

The  Bandit's  Home.— FearfiiUv  beauti- 
ful. A  safe  retreat  for  the  man  of  violence 
and  blood. 

Dehs. — ^A  beautiful  picture,  which  makes 
us  sigh  for  the  return  of  our  school-boy  days, 
to  hear  again  '*  Sooratic  sounds  by  clear 
Ilyssus'  stream,^  and  wander  in  imagination 
through  the  groves  of  Arcady.  The  splen- 
dour of  the  building,  the  rocks  partially 
covered  with  rich  foliage,  the  distant  naval 
armament,  and  the  masterly  disposition  of 
the  light,  give  to  this  engraving  a  sublime 
character. 

The  Mother. — A  sweet  ddineation  of 
maternal  love. 

Speaking  of  these  illustrations  as  a  whole, 
we  consider  that  they  will  not  yield  the 
palm  to  any  which  may  appear  in  the  great 
ramily  of  the  annuals. 


TBE    RISE    AMD    PROGRESS    OF    MONASTIC 

LIFE ;  WITH    REMARKS  OM  THE    INTRO. 

DUCTION  OF  MONKS  INTO  ENGLAND, 

(From  West*!  AntlqaUiei  of  Fornew, 
p.  4-4 16— SO.) 

Soon  after  the  Christian  religion  had  made 
some  considerable  progress  in  the  East, 
the  policy  of  the  Roman  empire  exposed 
the  profesBoiB  of  it  to  many  and  great 
inconveniences,  and  a  succession  of  bloody 
persecutions:  the  two  last,  under  Decius 
and  Dioclesian,  more  especially,  obliged 
many  to  betake  themselves  to  mountains, 
deserts,  and  solitary  places,  to  secure  them- 
selves from  the  unrelenting  fuiy  of  these 
bloody  tyrants:  there  they  found  a  safe 
retreat,  with  time  and  liberty  to  give  them- 
selves up  to  the  exercise  of  piety  and 
divine  contemplation,  in  a  course  of  most 
rigorous  mortifications  and  preternatural 
austerities.  This  kind  of  life,  which  ne- 
cessity gave  rise  to,  was  afterwards,  in  the 
time  of  the  Chrbtian  emperors,  embraced 
through  choice ;  and  Pacomius,  about  the 
middle  of  the  fourth  century,  committed  to 
writing,  rules  for  regular  societies,  and 
founded  some  monasteries  in  the  environs 
of  Thebes  in  Egypt:  this  example  was 
soon  after  followed  in  all  parts  of  the 
Christian  world;  and,  exclusive  of  the 
disputed  antiquity  of  Glastonbury  Abbey, 
it  is  evident  from  Gildas,  (the  most  ancient 
British  author  now  extant,)  that  monasteries 
had  been  established  in  Britain  long  before 
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St.  Austin  and  his  companions  came  thi- 
ther: however,  it  doth  not  appear  that 
there  was  any  general  rule  for  such  com- 
munitieSy  but  that  each  abbey  and  mo- 
nastery had  its  peculiar  regulations.  The 
Saxons,  on  their  first  coming  into  Britain, 
destroyed  many  of  these  religious  com- 
munities ;  and  at  Bangor  under  the  Wood, 
in  Flintshire,  upwards  of  eleven  hundred 
monks  were  inhumanly  butchered  by  the 
Saxons  themselves,  after  they  had  in  some 
measure  embraced  Christianity :  and  all 
their  precious  books  and  records  were 
destroyed ;  a  loss  the  more  considerable, 
as  it  had  been  the  seat  of  learning,  and 
the  repository  of  every  thing  valuable,  for 
ages  past. 

The  Saxons,  on  their  conversion  to  Chris- 
tianity, founded  many  monasteries;  and 
Aastin  Uie  monk  laid  down  rules  for  their 
conduct.  However,  several  incursions  of 
the  Danes  were  £atal  to  the  Saxon  monks : 
those  invaders  robbed,  plundered,  and 
burnt  the  monasteries,  and  stripped  and 
frequently  murdered  the  defenceless  monks; 
but  after  the  rc-establishment  of  the  Saxon 
government,  St.  Dunstan,  abbot  of  Glaslon. 
bury,  was  the  great  restorer  of  monastic 
discipline  in  England :  he  first  settled  the 
BenedicUn  rule  in  all  its  purity  within  his 
own  abbey  of  Glastonbury,  and  afterwards 
propagatexi  the  same  throughout  all  the 
religious  houses  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Trent. 

The  strictness  of  the  Benedictin  rule,  the 
excellency  of  the  discipline  it  enjoined,  the 
piety  of  the  monks,  and  the  regularity  of 
their  lives,  compared  with  the  conduct  of 
the  secular  canons,  easily  brought  over 
the  nation  to  approve  the  reform;  and 
king  Edgar  himself  seconded  it  with  his 
royal  authority.  This  reform  was  effected 
about  the  middle  of  the  tenth  centuiy,  and 
was  confined  to  the  soutli  side  of  the 
Trent;  for  it  was  not  till  sohie  time  after 
the  Conquest,  tliat  the  Benedictin  rule 
made  any  progress  on  the  north  side  of 
the  Trent.  From  the  death  of  Edgar  and 
St.  Dunstan,  the  reformation  of  religious 
houses  was  at  a  stand  till  after  the  Con- 
quest, when  Archbishop  Lanfranc  obliged 
all  the  monks  of  the  old  way,  who  had  not 
submitted  to  the  abbot  of  Glastonbury's 
reform,  to  accept  of  the  Benedictin  rule  : 
this  was  agreed  on  in  a  council  held  at 
London,  a.d.  1075,  whereby  a  greater 
uniformity  of  discipline  was  observed  in  all 
the  monasteries  through  England,  than  had 
ever  before  luken  place. 

The  introduction  of  monks  into  England 
is  spoken  of  as  a  master-piece  of  policy  in 
the  court  of  Rome,  as  endeavouring  thereby 
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to  secure  her  authority  by  an  increase  of 
property,  which  would  arise  to  her  from 
the  pious  donations  and  ofierings  of  the 
faitbtul,  and  the  founding  of  many  rehgioos 
houses  to  be  occupied  by  such  as  were 
from  the  nature  of  their  institute  attached 
to  the  holy  see,  and  might  occasiooally 
serve  every  purpose  of  spiritual  tyranny; 
and  it  is  alleged  that  the  monks,  by  the 
austerity  of  their  religion  and  morals,  fiis- 
cinated  the  minds  of  the  people,  and,  by 
their  pretensions  to  extnu)rdiiKuy  sanctity, 
secured  a  submission  to  all  their  decisions, 
and  an  implicit  obedience  to  their  doc 
triiies.  This  is  a  heavy  charge,  and,  if 
well  grounded,  should  have  prevented  the 
monastic  rule  from  ever  taking  effect  in 
any  kingdom,  or  occasioned  its  ruin  as 
soon  as  the  discovery  was  mad^  or  the 
charge  found. 

But  notwithstanding  what  has  been  so 
often  and  repeatedly  offered,  we  find 
monasteries  were  established  in  this  island 
long  before  the  era  of  Austin  &e  monk, 
the  time  when  her  close  connexioa  with 
Etome  is  said  to  have  taken  place.  We 
are  informed  by  Gildas,  who  was  himself 
a  monk  of  the  famous  mooaatery  of 
Bangor,  in  Flintslure,  that  monarteries  in 
Britain  were  of  a  higher  antiquity  than  the 
connexion  with  the  holy  see,  supposing, 
with  Rowland  and  others,  these  to  have 
taken  place  at  the  coming  of  St  Austin 
into  England.  Venerable  Bede,  who  flou- 
rished about  a  hundred  and  thirty  years 
after  the  destruction  of  the  monastery  of 
Bangor,  says,  that  the  monks  of  that  house 
were  divided  into  seven  classes,  each  dass 
having  its  respective  employment ;  and  the 
learned  primate  Usher  speaks  of  It  as  a 
school  of  Christian  learning,  for  the  inh 
provement  of  Christian  knowledge,  and 
supplying  the  faithful  with  fit  pastors ;  and 
adds,  that  it  afterwards  became  the  hxam 
monastery  of  Bangor  under  the  Wood. 
In  all  this  we  hear  nothing  of  foreign  con- 
nexions, of  sinister  inventions,  of  hypo- 
crisy, &c. 

When  the  Saxons  took  occasion  to  butdjer 
twelve  hundred  of  the  monks,  and  utterly 
erase  the  monastery,  they  were  not  found  m 
arms,  but  in  prayer,  for  the  defence  of  them- 
selves and  tneir  country  against  those  in- 
vaders: the  monastic  institute,  in  the  early 
periods,  seems  to  have  been  favourable  to 
the  cause  of  Christianity.  After  tl«  conver- 
sion  of  the  Saxons,  we  do  not  find  many  or 
grievous  complaints  made  against  tlie  mon** 
as  to  foreign  connexions;  what  the  motives 
were  which  induced  the  Conqueror  to  form 
a  stricter  alliance  with  the  sec  of  Rome, 
than  any  of  his  British  orSazon  pnedccessois 
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had  done,  are  well  known.  The  displacing 
the  Saxon  bishops,  and  intiuding  Normans 
and  other  foreigners  in  their  room,  was  part 
of  the  policy  of  that  sagacious  phnce,  who 
knew  how  to  turn  the  balance  of  every 
power  to  the  support  of  a  precarious  title  to 
that  crown,  of  which  violence  had  given 
him  the  possession.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Roman  pontiff  knew  how  to  draw,  from  the 
circumstances  of  William's  a£&irs,  advan- 
tages which  the  Conqueror  never  intended, 
and  which  his  immediate  successors  could 
not  prevent,  as  they  were  equally,  or  more 
obli^  to  the  church  for  her  support,  than 
he  himself  had  been. 

The  foreign  ecclesiastics,  which  the  Nor- 
man king  introduced,  readily  gave  up  the 
liberty  of  a  countxy,  to  which  they  were 
strangeis,  and  a  happiness,  the  sweets 
whereof  they  had  never  known ;  but  from 
that  consequence,  of  which  the  Conqueror 
aixl  his  sons  had  made  them,  they  soon  be- 
came sensible  of  their  own  importance,  the 
foreign  monks,  from  the  great  property 
conferred  upon  them,  soon  found  of  what 
weight  they  were  in  the  scale  of  government, 
and  readily  turned  it  to  their  own  advan- 
tage, as  occasion  offered.  The  doctrines  of 
hereditary  right  in  the  descent  of  the  crown, 
of  representation,  and  of  the  right  of  primo- 
goiiture,  were  not  so  clearly  ascertained, 
nor  so  strictly  adhered  to,  for  some  centuries 
after  the  Conquest,  as  they  have  since  been : 
and  the  intruder  always  took  care  to  recon- 
cile and  secure  to  his  interest  the  body  ec- 
clesiastic, by  large  promises  of  privileges, 
immunities,  and  the  like.  By  such  artifices 
it  was,  that  the  two  younger  sons  of  the  Con- 
queror successively  mounted  the  throne,  to 
the  prejudice  of  Robert,  the  eldest  son  of 
William. 

By  the  same  arts,  the  Earl  of  Moreton 
secured  his  election  to  the  crown,  to  the 
prejudice  of  the  Empress  Matilda,  in  whom 
the  direct  right  was,  she  being  the  only 
surviving  child  of  King  Henry  I.  and  King 
John  supported  a  defective  title  by  the  same 
interest,  to  the  disherison  of  Arthur,  the  son 
of  hb  elder  brother  Geofirey,  in  whom  the 
right  of  the  crown  was  then  vested.  When 
iOng  John  pretended  to  excuse  himself  from 
the  obligations  he  had  laid  himself  under  to 
the  church  for  his  crown,  he  was  soon  made 
sensible  of  his  own  weaJcness.  Yet  in  all 
this,  the  abbots  and  priors  had  lent  their  pro- 
portioned share  with  the  bishops.  The  in- 
troduction therefore  of  so  many  new  orders 
of  monks  into  England  by  the  Norman 
kings,  was,  according  to  their  own  policy, 
and  not  that  of  the  court  of  Rome,  to  serve 
the  purposes  of  state  to  WiUiam,  in  giving  a 
colouring  of  moral  rectitude  to  his  proceed- 


ings, and  to  silence  the  artillery  of  Rome, 
which  otherwise  might  have  been  of  preju- 
dice at  least  to  his  mmily's  succeediug  him, 
by  giving  them  trouble  either  from  the  con- 
tinent, where  Edmoxid  Ironside,  the  true 
Saxon  heir  to  the  crown,  resided ;  or  from 
the  north,  where  a  slip  royal  of  the  Saxon 
stem  had  been  ingrafted  by  the  marriage  of 
Malcolm,  king  of  Scots,  with  Margaret, 
eldest  daughter  of  Edward, son  of  Edmond 
Ironside. 

The  court  of  Rome  could  have  no  direct 
hand  in  all  this;  and  the  monastic  institute, 
of  its  ovni  nature,  can  have  tx>  part  in 
either  a  civil  or  spiritual  tyranny,  unless 
where  perverted,  as  the  best  of  institutes 
may  and  have  been,  by  the  malice  of  men. 

But  exclusive  of  any  civil  motives,  that 
are  or  may  be  assigned  for  the  introduction 
of  so  many  different  sorts  of  religious 
orders  into  Eogland,  as  were  brought  in 
during  the  reign  of  king  Henry  I.,  there 
were  motives  of  a  higher  nature  assigned 
by  that  prince  in  his  grant,  and  which 
fornish  a  more  satisfactory  knowledge  of 
the  spirit  of  those  times,  than  any  uncer- 
tain conjecture  at  this  distance  can  possibly 
do.  In  order  to  evince  this,  I  shall  only 
offer  the  reader  a  translation  of  one  of  those 
grants,  and  so  take  leave  of  this  subject. 

The  charter  is  that  of  king  Henry  I., 
confirming  a  grant  made  to  the  Priory  of 
Gysburgh,  in  the  East  Riding  of  Yorkshire. 

It  begins  in  the  usual  form. 

**  In  the  name  of  the  Holy  and  Undi- 
vided Trinity.  By  the  munificent  gifls  of 
kings  and  princes,  the  church  is  enlarged, 
and  now  spreads  herself  over  the  world. 
We  also  rejoice,  that  in  our  kingdom  the 
number  is  increased,  by  which  religion  is 
augmented,  and  the  numbers  of  religious 
multiplied,  by  whose  prayers  the  strength 
of  our  kingdom  is  established,  and  a 
passage  to  that  of  heaven  is  mercifully 
opend  to  such  as  truly  seek  for  it. 
Wherefore,  I  Henry,  by  the  disposition  of 
God,  King  of  the  English,  Son  of  William 
the  Great,  for  the  good  of  my  soul,  the 
soul  of  my  wife,  and  the  souls  of  my  pre- 
decessors, do  by  royal  authority  grant  and 
confirm,  whatever  Robert  de  Brus  hath 
given  to  the  church  of  Gysburgh,  and  the 
brethren  there  regulariy  serving  God,  as 
well  the  church  itself,  as  the  lands,  posses- 
sions, and  other  rents,  to  the  honour  of 
God  and  holy  church,''  &c. 

The  grant  is  authentic;  part  of  the 
broad  ^al  still  remains;  and  it  is  also 
executed  in  the  Saxon  form.  To  the 
name  of  each  witness,  beginning  with  the 
king,  there  is  set  a  cross,  according  to  the 
Saxon  custom. 
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.  It  mtgfat  here  be  obsenredy  that  the 
sanie  spirit  appeared  in  the  two  saooeeding 
reigns  as  there  did  in  this;  in  which 
period,  of  less  than  ninety  yean,  three 
hundred  religious  houses  were  founded, 
being  just  so  many  spiritual  corporations 
instituted  for  the  support  of  religion,  the 
perpetuating  the  rigots  of  the  duircb,  the 
maintaining  of  ecdesiastiGal  discipline,  the 
encouragement  of  piefy,  and  the  advance^ 
ment  of  goodly  learning ;  by  all  which  the 
kingdom  must  have  received  some  advan- 
ts^ies,  the  direct  or  principal  object  of  these 
pious  institutions.  Whatever  inoonve* 
nienoe  afterward  accrued  to  the  govern* 
ment  and  people,  under  the  reign  of 
impotent  pnnoes,  yet  were  they  not  the 
neoesaaiy  consequence  of  such  institutions, 
but  of  the  intriguing  ambition  of  aitfol  and 
designing  men,  such  as  have  often  dis* 
tnrbed,  %sA  sometimes  subverted,  the  best 
establishments,  to  answer  the  vUest  pur- 
poses; and  for  enhancing  power  to  them- 
selves, and  enslaving  their  fdlow.subjects. 
What  improvements  have  been  ni^e  in 
the  polity  of  state  and  religion  since,  I 
leave  to  the  reader's  judgment;  but  let 
every  illiberal  reflection  cease,  which  would 
stain  with  ignominy,  or  contempt,  the 
leading  principle  of  these  good  men,  who, 
to  the  best  of  their  understanding,  laid 
the  foundation  of  our  present  happy  estal>- 
lishment  here,  after  many  struggles  even 
unto  blood.  Let  us  allow  them  the  honour 
of  having  plemned  many  good  things,  and 
invented  many  useful  constitutions  both  in 
church  and  state;  let  us  thank  them  for 
what  they  have  done  weU,  and  improve 
upon  what  remains,  thai  posterity  may  not 
with  more  justice  blame  the  refinement  of 
the  present  age,  than  the  mans^ers  now 
with  charity  do  ridicule  the  rude  polity, 
and  flaming  piety,  of  a  noble  vsA  illus* 
trious  race  of  men. 


MEtANCHOLT  DEATH  OF  MR.H(7SKISS0N. 

Since  the  publication  of  our  last  number, 
Mr.  Huskisson,  the  highly  esteemed  mem- 
ber of  parliament  for  Liverpool,  and  the 
strenuous  advocate  for  free  trade,  has  lost 
his  life,  under  circumstances  the  most  heart- 
rending and  appalling. 

The  right  honourable  gentleman  had 
gone  to  Liverpool  to  witness  the  opening 
of  the  lail-wav  between  that  place  and 
Manchester.  On  the  TViesday,  (Sept}14th) 
previous  to  this  grand  festival,  be  visited 
the  Exchange,  and,  addressing  bis  con- 
stituents in  the  laige  room,  was  greeted  by 
them  with  nine  times  nine  cheers.    This 


spontaneous  burst  of  feeling  aofficieiifly 
indicates  the  estimation  in  iriiicb  he  was 
held,  and  the  general  sorrow  that  is  Ml  foe 
his  moumfiil  catastrophe. 

Wednesday,  (Se(i  15,)  was  the  diy 
appointed  for  the  mposiag  tesxuxBi  of 
opening  the  rail-way;  and  whenws  add 
to  the  splendid  prepaiatioBS  which  ted 
been  made  for  the  Kte,  the  moUitDdes  of 
spectators,  and  the  distinguished  rinton 
who  honoured  this  novel  scene  with  their 
presence,  we  are  warranted  in  saying  tint 
a  {grander  ^wctade  coidd  soaraeiy  be  cod- 
oeived. 

ITie  procession  started  from  livopoel 
at  a  quarter  before  deven  o'ckxi,  and  the 
engmes  to  which  the  cars,  containing  ifae 
noble  company,  were  attached,  pedbnaed 
the  first  sixteen  miles  in  the  short  space  of 
fifty-six  minutes.  Several  of  the  cnginei 
had  arrived  about  noon,  at  Kenyoo,  and 
here  they  stopped  to  take  in  water.  Many 
of  the  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  amoos 
whom  was  Mr.  Huskisson,  then  alighted 
from  their  cars,  and  walked  about  the  road. 
Whilst  thus  occupied,  the  Duke  of  Wei. 
lington,  and  other  personages  still  lo&aiD- 
ing  in  the  vehicle,  observed  the  &ocket 
loGomotive  engine  to  be  rapidly  approach- 
ing, and  called  to  the  persons  on  the  road 
to  re-enter  the  car.  Mr.  HoskisMw,  it 
appears,  was  ascending  te  steps,  when 
the  Bodcet  came  up,  and  striking  the  door 
of  the  carriage,  threw  him  down  ia  the 
vacant  space  between  the  two  tinei  of  the 
road.  His  left  1^  extended  across  the 
rail-road  on  which  the  Bocket  moved,  aod 
one  of  the  wheels  ran  obbqudy  up  tiie 
limb  as  high  as  the  thigh,  nungling  it  in 
the  most  shockmg  manner.  Mrs.  Hus- 
kisson and  several  other  ladies  were  wit. 
nesses  of  the  dreadful  scene,  and  the 
former  uttered  a  shriek  of  agony  which 
none  who  heard  it  can  ever  foiget  Mr.  H. 
was  conveyed  vrith  astonishing  rapidity  to 
Ecdes  near  Manchester,  and  carried  to 
the  house  of  the  Vicar,  tiie  Bev.  Mr.  Black. 
bum,  where  eveiy  attention  was  promptly 
shewn  to  the  distinguished  snfierer. 

After  a  consultation,  the  physkaaos  and 
suigeons  in  attendance  unanimously  agreed 
that  amputation  of  the  limb  could  not  take 

Kice  until  the  patient  had  rallied.  So  far 
m  rallying,  however,  Mr.  H.  became 
gradually  weaker,  and,  after  suflering  ei- 
treme  agony  from  spasms,  he  sunk  mto  an 
apparent  stnpor,  which  in  a  few  miootei 
terminated  in  death  shortly  after  9  o'clock 
on  the  evening  of  Wednesday.  Mis.  Has- 
kisson,  who  had  witnessed  the  departure  of 
her  husband  with  comparative  serenity) 
now  clung  fiantidy  to  the  corpse^  from 
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which  she  was  almost  forcibly  separated 
by  the  Earl  of  Wilton  and  Lord  Gran. 
vUle. 

The  death  of  Mr.  Huskisson  cast  a  deep 
gloom  over  the  town  of  Liverpool^  and 
every  toJLen  of  respect  was  shewn  to  his 
memory,  when  the  n^elancholy  truth 
became  known.  The  shops  and  dwelling 
houses  were  partially  closed ;  the  flags  on 
the  public  buildings,  and  on  the  shipping, 
were  hoisted  half-mast;  and  anxious 
groups  were  seen  in  the  streets  conversing 
with  mounful  countenances  on  the  melan- 
choly accident,  which  had  deprived  them 
of  their  representative. 

An  inquest  was  subsequently  held  on  the 
body  of  Mr.  Huskisson,  at  which  the  Earl 
of  Wilton  and  Lord  GranviUe  were  pre- 
sent ;  when  the  Jury  returned  a  verdict  of 
'*  Accidental  death." 

It  was  at  first  proposed  by  the  Corpora, 
tion  of  Liverpool,  to  the  Town-hall  of 
which  the  body  was  removed,  to  honour 
Mr.  Huddsson's  remains  with  a  public 
funeial ;  but  his  afflicted  lady  declined  it, 
and  wiaiied  his  obsequies  to  be  performed 
with  as  little  parade  as  possible.  A  spot 
was  selected  in  the  centre  of  the  new 
cemetery  for  the  interment,  and  sufficient 
space  will  be  reserved  for  a  monument, 
and  to  serve,  if  wished,  for  a  family  burial- 
place. 

On  Friday,  September  24th,  the  cere- 
mony of  interment  took  place ;  and  at  an 
early  hour  in  the  morning,  the  bells  of  the 
different  churches  reminded  the  town  of 
Liverpool  of  the  melancholy  duty  which 
they  had  that  day  to  perform.  At  a 
quarter  past  10  o'clock  the  firing  of  a  signal, 
gun  announced  that  the  procession  had 
set  out  from  the  Town  Hall;  and  at  a 
quarter  past  one,  another  gun  intimated  to 
the  assembled  thousands  that  the  mortal 
remains  of  Mr.  Huskisson  had  been  depo- 
sited in  their  narrow  cell.''  It  has  been 
aaseited,  that  not  less  than  60,000  persons 
were  present ;  yet  the  utmost  decorum  was 
observed  during  the  whole  of  the  impres- 


Tbe  subscriptions   for   the   moBunient 
amount  already  to  nearly  £2000. 


TO  THE  FRIENDS  OF  THE  ANTI-SLAVERT 
CAUSE  THBOnORODT  THE  UNITED 
KINGDOM. 

The  meeting  of  parliament  is  fixed  for  the 
26th  day  of  October  next  It  is  hoped, 
and  inost  eamesdy  requested,  that  those 
who  intend  to  unite  in  imploring  the  early 
and  utter  extinctioa  of  Colonial  Slavery, 


will  transmit  their  Petitions  to  both  Houses 
of  Parliament,  by  that  day,  or  as  soon 
aAer  as  possible.  No  needless  delay 
should  be  allowed  to  prevent  the  fiilfilment 
of  this  sacred  duty. 


tVaSeM  to  frUM  wuiufta  a  amt.— ror.  inw  ▼< 
lmproT«m6Dt  in  th«  winding  of  tiiriDc  pocket* 
th«  public  are  indebted  to  the  ioTentWe  nnii 
liMkc  Brown,  87,  Oloaceeter  Place,  Clerkenw 


GLEANINGS. 

Waiek  toWhtimtkatu  a  JSTMr.— For!  Uile' very  great 

•     '  — '  ~  pocket'watches, 

^iaaofMr. 

,_., jweIl»Lon- 

doD,  by  whom  a  patent  haa  been  obtained,  eharaoier- 
isiog  tbla  carious  piece  of  mechanism  aa  "  a  Patent 
Beael  Winding  Watch,  mannf^tnred  bf  Isaac  Brovn. 
patentee  andmanufactarer  of  the  Beael  Winding  Clock 
and  AlanmCWatchea."— The  method  of  windmg  this 
watch  is  by  moving  round  the  beael  or  rim  of  the  case, 
fh»m  left  to  right,  with  tlie  finger  and  thumb,  until  the 
watch  is  wonnd  up:  if  it  is  a  fusee  watch,  Uie  beael 
most  b«  turned  until  it  stops,  which  will  not  exceed 
half  a  turn  in  any  ease ;  and  the  auperiority  of  this 
mode  of  winding,  in  comparison  with  that  of  tha  com> 
mon  method,  must  ba  obTioua  to  eTery  one.  There 
ar«  also  other  important  advantagea  ^belonging  excla- 
sively  taUhis  watch,  namely,  that  of  setting  the  hands 
to  time,  which  is  efrected  by  drawing  out  a  little,  and 
twisting  the  milled  head  of  the  pendant;  and  that  of 
regulatmg  th«  watch,  by  means  of  a  small  point,  which 
pmiecta  through  a  grooTe  in  the  edge  of  the  case,  and 
moTca  the  index,  which  ro^oWo  m  a  graduated  oir- 
oleonthelhoeofthedial.  lliese  important  improve* 
menta  render  the  cftmug  of  the  watch  vdf  wnueu- 
««fy.  either  M  tte  pnrpoea  of  winding,  setting,  or 
regulating. 

fisTM*.— Tba  learsed  and  benevolent  Burbeouina* 
who  waa  ambasaador  at  Conatantinofde  in  the  iTth  cen- 
tnry,  giyea  the  Mlowing  aoconnt  of  the  1  urkish  horses* 
Oar  grooms  and  Uieir  masters  too,  maar  learn  a  lesson 
of  w&dom  and  humanity  fnm  his  words ;— *'  Thero  is 
no  ereaCnro  so  gentle  as  a  Turkish  horse,  nor  mora 
reaneetlhl  to  his  msster,  or  the  groom  thait  dreeeealiim. 
Tbereason  is.  beeausa  they  treat  their  horses  with 
gnat  lenity.  ThU  makee  them  great  loTera  of  man- 
kind :  and  th«y  aro  so  fiv  from  wincing,  kicking,  or 
growing  untrwstable  by  his  gentle  usage,  that  you  will 
hardly  find  n  masterleaa  horse  amoog  them.    But, 


alaa !  o«ir  Christian  noom^s  horses  go  on  at  uuttiter 
rate !  They  nerer  tHnk  them  mhdy  cnrried  till  th«r 
thunder  at  them  with  their  Toieea,  and  Jet  their  elnha 
or  their  horse-whipa,  as  it  were.  dweU  on  ^eir  s^ep. 
This  makes  some  horssa  reaUy  tremblo  when  their 
keepers  come  into  the  itabl^-ao  that  they  hate,  and 
fear  them  too.  Bnt  the  Turks  lore  to  naTe  their 
horsea  so  gende,  that  atthe  word  of  command  they 
may  ftU  on  their  knees,  and  in  this  position  rsceiTO 
their  riders.  They  will  take  up  a  etof  or  clab  npon 
theCroad.with  their  teeth,  which  their  rider  has  let  Ml, 
and  hold  it  np  to  him  again ;  some  horses,  when  their 
master  has  ftllen  from  the  saddle,  stuod  stock  still 
without  waning  a  foot,  tiU  he  get  up  agtin.  Onae  I 
saw  some  horses,  when  their  master  wia  M  dmner 
with  me,  prick  np  their  ears  to  hear  hia  volee;  and 
when  they  did  so,  they  neighed  for  joy.**— Xiir «ry  «f 

Tkt  Ommtu  k  Ctfw.-This^iournal  to  ona  of  th« 
moat  remarkaSle  Uterary  curiosities  of  the  present 
day.  It  is  the  Urat  attempt  of  the  kind,  which  the 
Turks  have  made  to  eatablieh  a  Pjmpdical  in  their  na- 
tire  tongue  within  the  limitt  of  their  eastero  domi- 
nions. About  a  twelvenaontt  ago,  «he  Viceroy  of 
Egypt,  ta  Ids  anxiety  to  further  the  introduction  of 
European  refinements  amonr  hia  subjects,  determined 
upon  publishing  a  fpeclea  of  oflcial  gasette,  for  the 
pnrpoeelof  gii^nST  publicity  to  state  documents,  and 
forming  a  rocord  ttt  domestic  occurrences  of  moment, 
the  sxriTal  and  departuro  of  foreign  ahipptoff,  and  the 
introduction  of.  any  mercantile  and  amricuTtural  im- 
PTOTements.  It  is  compiled  in  Turkish  and  Arable, 
Ue  notices  inserted  being  given  simultaneously  In 
each  language,  and  each  of  themMcupyingone  of J^a 
two  columns  which  sre  contained  in  every  page.  The 
head-piece  to  thii  paper  consists  of  an  engraved  vig. 

VZ  S?SKti  Vffiy'*o7^\u^  ?dMS 

;&^Si?hbWaon.  WiUiin  the  pyramid  stmds  tiie 
tiUe,  " The  Occurrencea  of  Cairo ; 'tor  there  is  no 
ezpnaaion  in  Turkish  or  Arabic  which  is  at  all  ainDo- 
moui  with  our  word  newspsMr,  or  gasette.  Tha 
first  article  is  invariably  devoted  to  an  announcement 
ofmeteorologieal  obeervationa  made  at  tiie  place 
Sf  ^JhSStiSfrb*  wteinal  editor  wat  one  Aiiia 
EHimdi ;  but  he  disteur^  the  reports  of  die  proceed, 
inga in  ike conncilof state  wiA such pomnous and fon- 
iftMio  inMrBolstiona,  that  die  Pasha  waa  obliged  to  get 
liS^f  M^udentrustlth*  taak  to  Uia  aecittary  of 
his  dif an.~ilcA«MntM. 
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Cnms  i«  Timit.—"  I  otrer  come  latt  to  a  friend's 
Hioner,"  uys  BoilMu,  **  for  I  haT«  obaerrcd.  that 
whM  a  company  it  waitinR  for  a  man,  they  make  om 
of  that  time  to  load  him  with  aboee."— FmMt  AUuim. 

Drot9t9  Hemrtrs.—ln  the  early  timea  of  this  state,  aa 
we  learn  troax  Lewie**  History  of  Lynn,  ajperson  was 
deputed  to  wake  the  sleepers  in  church.  He  bore  a 
long  wand.  On  one  end  was  a  fox's  tail,  with  which 
he  gently  touched  the  faces  of  the  drowsy  fair ;  but 
on  the  other  end  was  a  ball,  with  which  he  bestowed 
on  the  sconces  of  the  snoring  men  a  startling  rap.— 
Boitom  BmU$tin, 

SingHtmr  Circwmitmme9.—Th»  **  Lirerpool  Mercury" 
states  the  following  aa  a  fiict.  and  avers  that  it  took 
place  near  the  Tillage  of  Upton-inWirral,  near 
Cheshire :— A  female,  of  rcspecuble  appearance,  with 
an  in&nt  of  colour  at  the  breast,  entered  the  cottage 
of  a  labouring  man,  whose  fsmiiT  consisted  of  a  wife 
and  ssTsral  smsll  children,  'ilie  visitor  was  wel- 
comed to  the  homely  dwelling,  and  obeenriog  sn 
infknt  in  the  cradle,  ahe  wiabed  to  ascertain  the 
child's  age,  and  seemed  pleased  to  find  it  correspond 
with  her  own.  She  then  inquired  by  what  means  the 
family  were  maintained :  and  being  informed  that 
their  only  support  arose  from  the  husband's  labour, 
with  much  seeming  sympathy  and  kind  feeling  ob- 
served,—"  Suppose  some  friend  made  you  a  present 
of  five  hundred  pounds,  to  open  a  small  ahop.  don't 

{on  think  it  would  be  the  means  of  helping  you  to 
ring  np  your  family  ?"—"  Yes,  madam,'*^  replied 
the  poor  woman,  "  but  I  have  do  such  friend ;"  upon 
which  the  ladv  took  from  her  pocket-book  a  £500 
Bank  of  England  note,  and  presented  her  with  it. 
The  astonished  cottaaer,  struck  speechless  by  such 
unexpected  good  luck,  wss  roused  from  her  stupor 
by  her  benefactress  requesting  change  for  a  sovereign, 
flseaning  to  share  it  amongst  the  rest  of  the  children. 
20  shilluigs  being  a  sum  not  often  seen  by  the  poor 
she  replied,  *•  O  dear  madam.  I  have  not 


wuHuui.  9um  Tvpiiva,  -  w  aear  maasm.  i  nave  not 
one  shilling;  but,  if  you'll  wait,  I'll  go  to  the  next 
village,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distent,  and  get  it 
for  you."  llie  poor  woman,  in  high  glee,  made  the 
beat  of  her  wav  towards  Upton:  but,  before  she  had 
reached  a  hundred  yards  from  her  door,  the  generous 


beneftkctreaa  placed,  her  swarthy  offtpriojr  in  the 
eradle,  and  made  a  precipitate  retreat  with  the  fair- 
complexioned  infknt.  leaving  the  poor  woman  to 
console  herself,  on  her  return,  with  a  Mulatto  child 
In  one  band,  and  five  hundred  pounds  in  the  other. 

BitMiemn  Mmuueripti.—SvwniX  Mexican  manu- 
■oripta,  brought  aome  time  ago  to  Europe,  and  form- 
ing part  of  the  celebrated  collection  of  Botturini,  have 
been  purchssed  for  the  Royal  Library,  Paris.  Amongst 
the  number  ia  the  report  of  the  spies  sent  by  Monte- 
•nms  to  the  Spaniah  camp ;  a  third  mannaormt 
•ante  the  human  sacriflcea. 


Just  Fuhlhhed, 

Views  jiQ  iha  Lasl,  tiutuj..ri«iu,i  liuli*.  Canton^  md 
the  Shorei  of  Ute  ked  Sea;  frata  Uni^iiiKJ  Slti>L{:b«t 
by  C»pU  Robert  ElJioi.  R.]S  —  i'hc  ^ulijccLii  of  Pftri  IL 
ar*.  Kntrtuce  of  a  lloequv  wX  FiiUyporo  Sit  H  .  jomb 
ofShere  Shahr  si  Saiasram;  and  Aurungsebe's  ^^losone. 
at  Bflnam, 

Nd.  XV 1 11.  of  ihe  'National  Fcvrtrait  GilleT?  pro- 
sactti  Liksoeiufl  of  Viicount  MelviLU,  Viseouni  C^^ 
dan,  and  Jobr)  Ab«melJiT,  K^q. 

A  Series  of  Cburch  of  E^o^land  DlvixkSi  t  No.  1, 
Wmria  of  Pi*hop  Mh^rtoek  ;  vo  b«  eonttnued  IVIonibljr.. 
.  "alpy  s  Cireifk  Kx«r4!i«««,  ot  Eluneuts  of  CtuiilKMi- 
tun.  Sd  EdiBioii.  i^mo.  boQud 

Ilia  aiitii  I'jiri  uf  Ihe  Firoilv  Cibinrt  Alias,  wlU 
eoiBprei«  thi»  ant  half  of  the  Work,  ami  will  coQUln 
Mjip*  qf  ]  loll  find  and  the  NtihurlKad*.  Sjwirn  and 
Portbgml,  Sw«dett  and  Narwrny^and  rhw  Wtbt  Itidia*. 

Humaun  on  th€  Grttk  M«tres,  abrid^Fd  nfid  iraua- 
latadiuco  LcusUsih,  forth*  UwofisclieoU  uidColltsea. 
Iiythe  Uev,  J.  .s«afer.  Btd, 

Dtvintf*  of  th«  Lhurch  of  RoglaJad.  No,  4.  b«iajra 
oontiaustioD  of  the  Works  of  Bifhop  Sherlock,  wiih  a 
Summary  to  each  Diato^irte^  £«folei,^c.,  by  the  Rev 
T.  S.  fJugbga.    Small  tifo, 

Valpy's  Greek  Crrtnimsr,    ISih  Fdltioti.  Svo. 

luementi  of  Latin  Gru&mu-,  by  iba  Rst,  Dr.  Valpy. 
19th  fr^liibii.  " 

The  Life  of  th*  late  John  WsJker.  M,D..  Director 
apd  \  ^crjnsio?  of  thfl  Royal  JttutertaT]  nod  London 
\ircine  i[t<.[itMT^oas,  b'r  Jabn  Kpps,  IVlJ*,,  Tj'cturer 
on  ^Iflitf na  Medica  snd  ChsBiiarry,  and  now  Director 
*ud  Vaccinator  of  Uie  Roysl  JeanerisD  Sthckiy,  and 
Mwdon  V  aeclne  Ieliu(uudd. 


Deadly  Adulteration  and  Slow  Poiiooiog.  or,  DisiMe 
and  Death  in  the  Pot  and  the  Boitle. 

Models  of  Modem  French  ConTenatioa ;  Diskincs 
in  French  and  Engliah,  by  M.  de  la  Clavehe. 

Full  Annals  of  the  Revolution  in  France  is  IBX). 
by  Wm.  Hone,  with  engravines. 

Utility  of  Latin  discussed,  for  the  Coandentiim  oC 
PtrfTif*,  hv  TtuMjj  Brrnan. 

(^.uELiJxji1kjL]4>n  end  l^n tic matioCi  l^mUiJirly 
dice.,  by  J&stia  Hraaan. 


Atni'Slaverv  Reporter,  Nfii>  W  »&d  67. 
Pinciplet  of  Diiwcidiu  br  llttitDH^  ' 
'J  be  Family  Ubfary,  So,  XVI. 


lltfitDH^  Scairt, 


]v«tfeTB  OD.  Dt^moDology  and  WLtchcndk^  ty  Sir 
Walter  Acolli  Bart. 

7  \iv  Hqhitarvee  of  a  <^Q-a.t9K  of  L&ct^irei  oa  Brit»h 
CclornaE  SUtLVcrjr^  ritUytiied  at  Dm]f<]iHj,  Vnfk,  lad 
ScArhoroniKhp  bj-  tba  K*r.  lle<ijaTii>i!  fiwtiiniL 

Ihu  (itnulpaietice  ot  the  DtiUVf  s  Vwi^t  by  the 
R«T,  iabti  Vo^ug.  |^£iia. 

Hy  ^tlfM^s.  hlackia  &  FullartOa  of  rrbMi^rTw^in  om 
vol  11  tne  quarto,  sd«w  aod  coircctgdnliUuEi  i^f  lirova'i 
Se)f-Jti[«jnpreiiaja  UJbJt. 

In  the  Press. 

A  Ueip  to  the  Priv&Mand  DomestieReadiaroft)» 
ScTisJiiiren,  by  Jr  Lt&i'child.  Second  Editioo,  cos- 
sid< .  'I>ly  tti larked  anci  Improved. 


V  lMfcr.ee  r-f  the  Surinam  Vegro-Easli$ii 
aument,  by  Wm.  Greenatld, 
Editorial  Dqwrtmcat  of  tb« 


Br  t>le  Society. 

>batb.  Religious  and  Politiol, 
by  Ja-iub  L  cjudiT. 

hf  M  r,  Hra  V.  Author  of  De  Foix,  The  White  Hoo'j, 
&c .  a  l<  ftmarrn?.  C'Tiitrl-  d,  The  Talba,  or  Moor  of  Por- 
tur  '  o. 

'  t'a'Assistant,  by  G.Green. 

1  th.  carefully  rerised  sod  tn- 

lajj,cu  !->  u-c  -i-uuor,  i^n  entirely  new  editioo  of  "  Aq 
Origioal  Essay  on  the  Immateriality  and  Immortslitr 
of  the  Human  Soul,  founded  eolely  oo  Physical  sod 
Rational  Principles.^'  by  Samuel  Drew,  M.A. 

An  elaborate  work  on  Book-Keaping,  in  its  variMS 
branches  by  Edward  T.  Jonea. 

Preparing  for  Publication, 

The^British  Herald,  or  Cabinet  of  Armorial  Bear- 
ings of  the  Nobility  and  Gentry  of  Great  Briuio  aod 
Ireland,  from  the  Earlieat  Period  to  the  Preseotlime ; 
with  a  complete*Glossary  of  Heraldic  Terms ;  to  which 
ia  prefixed,  a  History  of  Heraldry,  by  T.  Robeon. 

A  Manual  of  Prayers,  in  Easy  Language,  for  erery 
Day  in  the  Week,  by  the  Rev.  J.  Topham,  M.A. 
F.R.S.L.  Rector  of  St.  Andrew  and  St  Msiy  Wittea. 
Droitwich. 

The  PoeUcal  Worka  of  tha  late  F.  Ssyers.  M  D  ; 
to  which  la  prefixefiH  bis  DisQiiiiitioiQ  m  tDflxik 
Poetry^  and  Kci(rU»<b  Metres;  and  alas  a  Lift,  by 
W .  Tiyior.  of  N  onrich. 

On  ihfi  ftrst  of  Na^«mber  wjtl  be  Pabhdied,  Price 
Ott«  rrulnea^  in  One  Volume.  Pent  f  icEavo,  elefastir 
boaod  lu  rich  crimson  ailk,  and  ilt-uicri^ied  vitkU 
nleudid  F.ni!:m Viagra  oo  Ste«L  by  the  uo«i  celebrated 
Art  Let*  of  ibt«  daj.  La  Ke«pial;e  frmnoaia. 

Oil  tbe  tlrtt  of  Sorembor,  la  royal  I^o.  elegastlT 
bodiid  313  crimMn  sjlk.  The  Wiolar^  Wrssik,  tat 
1811 H  13]  Mil  rated  wiih  tJ  el^^aat  en<praTiiir!(. 

Th«  Firat  Va: time  of  the  Qaartrqpedi  ortheZeelo- 
gica]  Cmrdene,  wilt  be  ready  in  a  few  dsyf  ■ 

'tb«  Lyre  and  tb«  l^tirii-l.  two  TntqsaeS  nf  tbs  DOit 

baai]t^fu!  fci,pitiTi>  Poetry  of  the  XlJCih  Century,  mil 
aWK'ftr  I  [I  a  fortniiihT.  ,__,i 

lb*  trtiR  Ihf^nity  of  Human  KatQni,nr  MsB  vieved 
in  rclaiion  lo  IniTDortalitv.  by  the  Kev.  W.  Dstiea, 
Mani^f  r  nf  Crrjft  ChapaL  tlostinif*,  IBCOO. 

Mr-  noadcn  has  n«arly  Kody,  his  Life^  of  Mn. 
Jordan,  trom  }ji?r  first  apufarance  on  the  Irish  Stage, 
until  hi-f  lataceitiible  d«mth  at  St-Clou*!. 

The  ljv«s  nf  the  LtaUan  Po^t«,  in  J  Vals.,hy  tke 
RisT,  JlRnrr  S^tebbinir.  the  nmch  admirH  salbor  of 
the-  IliMdry  (lit  hi  T  dry  and  the  Cruasd^  sre jwt 
raor'iv  hr 'Kit  ilLratiou.  «iDbeUiahed  with  Dcsrly  thirty 
medallion  portraiu. 

Chartley  the  Fatalist,  a  Novel,  from  the  im  of  s 
regular  Contributor  to  Blackwood'a  Magsaitte,  Bsy 
be  expected  in  a  few  days. 

The  Sixth  EdiUon  of  the  Cabinet  Lawyer,  rr 
vised  and  enlarged,  in  One  Vq4.  18mo.  and  coDpriiiof 
the  New  Acte  of  the  11  Geo.  IV.  and  1  Wfl.  IT.  sod 
Legal  Decisions  to  the  Summer  Assises. 

Professor  Jsmeson  has  underteken  to  edit.  forCo^ 
steble's  Miscellsny,  an  edition  of  Wilson's  grrst  work 
on  American  Ornithology.  The  whole  of  the  Literary 
Contente  of  the  original  and  only  Edition  will  be 
comprised  in  Three  Volumes,  not  only  without  sbnds- 
ment,  but  with  numerous  additions  and  improvsmeots. 
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ST.  JAMES  fl  CZKBTE&yy   UVXBPOOL. 

Th£  buhi  who  denie&ihat  we  liveio  as  age 
of  iiDpiDveraeot,  muat  be  a  hardy  cynic,  in 
evcfy  mpeet  voctby  of  the  tub  which  Dio>^ 
genes  occupied.  TTie  iorentive  powers  of 
man  have  gireh  birth  to  energies,  which'  to 
foraser  generations  were  totaUy  unknown; 
and  hiiDMui  ingemti^  has  formed  contri- 
¥aaoeSy  throogh  which  the  elements  of  nature 
are  oooCroHeOy  and  rendered  subserrient  to 
tile  purposes  of  art.  There  are  few  depait* 
menls  of  life  Co  which  tbe  inventkns  ana  im- 
provemenls  of  modem  times  do  not  extend. 
Our  sttasls,  warehouses,  shops,  and  ta* 
vams,  oar  churdies,  chiqpeb,  thea^,  and 
other  pnbtic  buildinf^  are  ilhiwioated  with 
gas.  Steam  Jiat  extended  its  inAnence  over 
the  ocean,  and  both  wind  and  tidiB  have 
been  taaght  to  stdnnit  to  its  power.  In 
machinery,  statkmed  on  the  land,  its  migfaty 
agency  has  been  long  well  known,  in  giving 
motion  .to  engines  which  drain  onr  cold 
mines  of  water,  and  render  prodootive  of 
arealth,  ihose  stiU  deeper  excavations  in 
]>etoo  and  Cornwall,  whkh  the  edveotusr 
exptores,  wfajle  searching  for  subtemmeaa 


From  stationary,  exialeooe  and  Qpecation, 
Ike  powerfol  agency  of  steam  has  been 
langht  to  acaatre  a  toeo»molive  psopeily. 
It  has  been  directed  to  traverse  our  piidilic 
eoads,  and,  wi&  a  celerity  unknown  bdbre, 
totmnsfer  enonnoos  wei^its  froaft  one  town 
to  another.  Liverpool  has  had  the  honour 
of  giving  efledite  bictb  to  this  peculiar 
aaooe  of  its  of^eralioa ;  and  future  genera- 
ttons  will  regiator  this  place  as  ibe  cmdle  of 
the  infent  giant,  when,  having  attained  ma»> 
tarity,  itsbistoi^f  shaB,  hereafter,  bereooeded 
among  the  nlemofable  inveatians  of  the 


The  imptofciwcgl^  which  will  dlstingniA 
the  preseal  oenlmy  ai%  not  confined  to  the 
living.  They  extend  to  the  repositories  of 
the  dead;  and  here,  also,  Liverpool  wiU 
stand  feremost  hi  the  field  of  honourable 
eifterpnse^  Increasing  both,  in  population 
and  comnidTCe,  the  inhabitants  ot  this  justly 
celebiated  town  longfektiiie  inconveniences 
atiSBdaot  on  the  interment  oflbe  dead.  The 
Imyiag  places  wmibiuiA  loo  contracted  to 
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aoeommodate  the  victims  of  death.  It  was 
ireqaentiy  difficult  to  discover  room  for  a 
grave,  Without  disturbing  bodies  that  liad 
been  previously  interred;  and  many  in«» 
stances  oocunred  when  they  were  reipoved 
while  on^  in  a  state  of  partial  decomposition^ 
Ibis  violatioB  of  deeorum  was  acutely  felt, 
and  seriously  deplored  by  all ;  but  to  tha 
surviving  friends  of  those,  whose  moulder* 
ing  fiagments  were  mutilated  by  a  premature 
diuntermant,  the  feelings  excited  were  too 
agonizing  to  be  descriM.  The  claims  of 
decency  became  at  length  too  imperious  to 
be  resisted.  To  meet  these  demands,  a 
pemeteiy,  comprising  about  24,000  aqvare 
yards,  was  formed  at  i/>w  Hill,  near  Evaton^ 
it  was  opened  Feb.  21, 1625,  and  fimnshed 
to  the  inhabitants  a  great  accommodation ; 
but  even  this  was  found  too  contracted  for 
general  interment.  A  new  and  noore  enhuged 
bnrying-ground  became  absolutely  neces^ 
sary,  but  the  difficulty  of  finding  an  appro*^ 
pridte  place  was,  for  some  time,  an  obstacle 
not  to  be  surmounted.  At  length,  a  spot 
was  discovered  suitable  in  almost  every 
respect,  for  tbe  solemn  but  ilseful  purpose. 
The  situation  was  eligible,  being  somewhat 
detached  £n«tt  the  hidntations  of  the  living-, 
without  being  at  an  incenveclieot  distance ; 
imd  what  xyperated  still  more  in  its  fiivour  was, 
its  being  scarcely  adapted  for  any  other  use. 
*  Of  tins  cemetery,  me  prefixed  engraving 
furnishes  a  fiiithfitl  representation,  and  gives 
an ,  appropriate  distinctness  to  every  thing 
remarkable  that  is  included  widiin  its  con* 
fines.  The  foundation  stone  was  laid  Aug; 
28, 1827.  It  was  consecrated  Jan.  1 3, 1629 ; 
and  the  ficst  interment,  that  of  Mr.  Haram^ 
a  wine  oierehant  of  Liverpool)  took  place 
June  13,1829.  In  an  entertaininir,  useM, 
and  much  circulated  woik^eMicIed  <<Ttie 
Stranger  ia  Liverpool,"  a  brief  descciptfon 
of  this  cemetery  has  been  published,  from 
&e  pages  of  which  we  transcribe  the  fof- 
lowing  patticuiafs. 

^  This  burial-ground  is  sitaated  at  tlie 
lop  of  Duke-street,  and  is  formed  on  the 
site  of  a  delf  or  c[uarry,  from  whidi  sufffici- 
enl  stone  has  been  abstracted  to  construct 
many  of  the  public  buildings  of  the  town, 
and  several  docks.  The  cemetery  com- 
prises 44^000  square  yards  of  land^  sui<- 
3q 
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rounded  with  a  very  strong  and  elegant 
stone  wall  and  handsome  iron  tailing,  there 
are  four  entiances  by  gates,  supported  by 
handsome  stone  piers,  two  from  tne  head  of 
Duke-streety  one  from  Hope^reet,  and 
another  from  the  south-end  of  St.  James's 
Walk,  by  an  elegant  archway,  being  the 
principal  entrance  to  the  lower  part  of  the 
grounds. 

^*  The  eastern  side  is  nearly  perpendicular, 
and  not  less  than  1,100  feet  in  length,  and 
52  feet  in  height,  and  is  faced  with  roasoniy 
taken  from  the  bottom  of  the  delf.  A  road, 
commencing  at  the  north  end,  near  Duke- 
street,  gradually  descends  upon  an  inclined 
plane,  and  is  intersected  midway  by  an- 
other road-from  the  southern  end  of  the 
ground,  each  road  advancing  beyond  the 
point  of  intersection,  and  continuing  upon 
the  same  declination  to  the  bottom.  There 
is  also  another  horizontal  road  running  pa- 
rallel with  the  upper  and  lowest  part  ol  the 
wall,  cutting  the  mclined  planes  at  the  point 
of  interwctioo,  and  running  north  and  south 
to  each  extremity  of  the  wall.  These  roads 
are  sufficiently  wide  to  admit  a  carriage, 
and  are  protected  by  a  course  of  masonry, 
about  2  feet  6  inches  high. 

'^  The  entrances  to  the  catacombs  consbt 
of  doorways  4  feet  6  inches  wide  and  7  feet 
high,  finished  at  the  sides  and  round  the 
arches  with  rustic  masonry.  There  are 
twenty-nine  of  ttiese  catacombs  placed  on 
the  south  side  of  the  horizontal  road,  and 
twenty-two  to  the  north,  with  one  in 
the  centre,  14  feet  high.  Fifteen  more  of 
these  openings  are  placed  on  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  inclined  road,  near  the 
bottom,  and  twelve  on  the  extremity  of  the 
corresponding  road  to  the  north.  These, 
with  twenty-seven  placed  on  the  ground, 
under  the  angular  section  of  the  figure  formed 
by  the  dip  of  the  roads,  make  altogether  one 
hundred  and  five  in  number,  the  large  one 
in  the  centre  being  only  ornamental.  The 
two  extremities  of  this  extended  line,  owing 
to  the  irregularity  of  the  iace  of  the  lock, 
are  not  uniform ;  but  this,  instead  of  offend- 
ing the  eye,  is  so  managed  as  to  produce  a 
pleasing  variety. 

''The  width  of  the  ground  is  about  90 
yards,  and  its  extreme  length,  fiom  the 
entrance  at  the  southern  end  of  St.  James's 
Walk  to  the  base  of  Ttbe  rodL  upon  which 
the  Oratory  is  placed,  is  about  500  yards ; 
the  western  side  and  each  end  are  formed  by 
sloping  banks,  planted  with  the  smaller 
kind  of  forest-trees  and  shrubs.  The  lower 
part  of  the  burial-ground  is  tastefully  dis- 
posed in  shrubberies,  serpentine  walks,  &€. 

"  The  church,  or  oratoiy,  stands  an  in- 
teresting and  prominent  object,  near  the 


face  of  the  perpendicular  rode,  at  the  top  o( 
Duke-Atreet,  nearly  on  the  site  o(  the  old 
windmill .  Its  exterior  exhibits  a  small,  but 
fine  and  elegant  specimen  of  •  pore  Grectan 
Doric  architecture :  it  is  46  feet  loog  aod 
29  feet  wide,  inside  measure.  For  this 
classical  gem,  which  is  a  perfect  spedmen 
of  a  Greek  Hypaethral  temple,  as  well  as 
the  design  of  the  catacombs,  flee,  the  town 
is  mdebted  to  the  refined  taste  and  profes- 
sional skill  of  Mr  Foster,  the  architect  of 
the  works.  The  minister's  house  is  a  hand- 
some stone  building,  situate  near  to  the 
church,  and  the  porter*s  lodge  is  likewise 
built  of  stone,  and  is  placed  on  the  high 
land  at  the  south  end. 

'*  Thb  establishment  has  been  compared 
with  the  celebrated  cemeteiy  of  Pare  to 
Chaiuy  at  Paris.  Tlicre  are,  however,  se- 
veral points  in  whidi  they  are  mateiiaUy 
dissimilar.  The  Parisian  one,  for  instaoce, 
contains  no  catacombs ;  a  feet  which  gives 
variety  and  characteristic  interest  to  the 
Liverpool  cemetery.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  latter  is  formed  out  of  a  laige  trad  of 
hollow  ground,  whilst  ^  former  is  on  aa 
eminence,  commanding  an  extensive  view 
of  Pari^  and  the  surrounding  oouotiy.  On 
the  whole,  however,  if  a  similar  mode  of 
introducing  a  variety  of  monumental  designs 
into  the  ground  of  the  Liverpool  cemeteiy 
is  adopts!,  taken  in  connexion  with  the  ar- 
chitectural and  picturesque  views,  which 
fall  beneath  the  eye  of  the  spectator  ahnost 
at  every  step,  the  cemetery  ciiP  St.  James  wiM 
be  at  once  a  credit  and  and  an  omaneotal 
appendage  of  the  highest  utility  to  the  town, 
ana  an  object  of  curiosity  and  phikisophi- 
cal  interest  to  the  visitcM'.'^ 

Widely  as  these  two  branches  of  improve- 
ment are,  to  which  we  have  alreadv  aUuded, 
namely,  the  steam-carriages  which  accom- 
modate the  living,  and  the  fonnatioa  of  the 
cemetery  as  a  receptacle  for  the  dead,  the 
melancholy  death  of  Mr.  Hoskiason  moa 
awfully  connects  them  together.  In  our 
preceding  number,  col.  971,  we  gave  a 
brief  account  of  this  national  loss,  and  of 
the  manner  in  which  it  occurred ;  and  the 
monument  about  to  h^  erected  to  his  me- 
mory, and  of  which  the  spot  is  maiked  in 
the  engraving,  will  perpetuate  the  assooa- 
tion,  and  transmit  'a  memorial  of  the  ihtal 
catastrophe  to  distant  generations.  As  ^ 
funeral  of  this  statesman  is  the  most  awfully 
memorable  event  that  has  ever  distingirisli- 
ed,  and  we  hope  that  ever  will  distinguish 
this  cemetery,  we  make  no  apology  for 
laying  it  in  this  place  before  our  readers. 

On  Friday,  September  24,  1830,  the 
remains  of  the  right  hon.  William  Hoskisson 
were  committed  to  the  grave^  at  the  new 
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Brooks,  the  Rector,  attended  by  the  Rev. 

T.  Blackburne,  Dr.  Drandreth,  Mr.  Greene, 

M.  P.,  for  Lancaster,  and  the  Hon. 

Bootle  Wilbraham. 

The  Pall-bearers. 

Sir  OeoTge  Drinkwater,  Mayor  of  Liverpool, 

Lord  Stanley,  Earl  Gower,  Lord  Sandon, 

Sir  S.  Canning,  Hon.  Mr.  Stanley, 

Sir  J.  Tobin,  Mr.  Dennison, 

Mr.  J.  W.  Patten,  M.  P., 

for  Lancashire. 


cemetery,  Liverpool,  to  which  they  were 
attended  %  by  thoosands  of  his  sorrowing 
coQDtiyiDen,  anxious  to  pay  the  last  sad 
iTtbate  of  respect  to  the  memory  of  an  ex« 
alted  personsigey  whose  steriing  abilities  as 
a  statesman,  and  whose  public  and  private 
▼iilues  as  a  man,  have  endeared  him  to  the 
nation  at  large.  For  some  days  previous 
to  the  interment,  the  exertions  of  Uie  gen- 
tlemeo  forming  the  committee,  to  give  due 
efiect  to  the  ceremony,  and  to  preserve 
Older,  were  most  active  and  unremitting, 
and  the  regnlations  adopted  were  cal- 
eolaled  to  produce  the  desired  effect.  On 
Wcdaesday  and  'Diunday,  tickets  were  dis- 
tributed by  the  committee  to  persons  anxious 
to  enter  the  predncts  of  the  cemetery,  and  to 
have  a  closer  view  of  the  funeral  ceremony. 
To  add  solemnity  to  this  afflictit'e  event, 
on  the  morning  of  Friday,  the  church  bells 
began  to  toll  at  an  eariy  hour,  and  continued 
until  the  mournful  ceremony  vras  brought 
to  a  termination.  TTie  shops  also,  and  all 
the  public  offices,  paid  a  similar  token  of 
respect  ^to  the  memoiy  of  the  deceased. 
Eariy  in  the  morning,  the  weather  was  low- 
ering in  the  extreme,  and  there  were  several 
heavy  showeis  before  the  procession  started. 
Numbers  of  people,  however,  who  had  as- 
sembled in  the  vicinity  of  the  cemeteiy, 
kept  their  ground  in  despite  of  the  rain. 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town-hall,  the 
people  congregated  at  an  early  hour,  but 
many  of  tl^m  dispersed  on  account  of  the 
QD&vourable  state  of  the  weather.  About 
nine  o'clock,  the  individuals,  carriages,  &c., 
intending  to  join  the  procession,  began  to 
assemble  in  the  area  of  the  Exchange, 
Water-street,  and  Dale-street;  and  the 
genllonen  o^  the  committee  were  actively 
engaged  from  an  eariy  hour  in  the  morning, 
in  the  town-hall,  where  the  body  was  depo- 
sited, in  expediting  the  preliminaiy  ar- 
rangements. In  consequence  of  the  delay, 
arising  from  the  un&vourable  state  of  the 
weather,  the  procession  did  not  move  till  a 
quarter  past  ten  o'clock.  The  weather 
deaied  up  about  the  time  fixed  for  starting, 
and  remained  fine  until  the  conclusion  of 
the  ceremony.  The  number  of  carriages 
was  limited,  as  it  was  wished  by  the  com- 
mittee to  render  the  procession  one  of  pe- 
destrians. Itiere  were  in  all  twenty-two 
carriages  and  pairs,  anil  four  mourning 
coaches  with  four  horses  in  each. — ^The  fol- 
lowing was  the  order  of  the  procession : — 

Two  Motet,  on  horseback. 

Gentlemen  dressed  in  mourning,  164  lines, 

six  abreast. 

The  Committee,  four  abreast. 

Twenty-eight  Clergymen. 

Two  Mutes. 

The  OffidatiDg  Clergyman,  the  Rev.  Jon. 


Mr.  Doherty,  M.  P.,  Solicitor-General  for 

Ireland. 

Mr.  Gladstone,  and  Mr.  Lawrence. 

The  Pall-bearers,  &c.,  were  in  the  carriages 

of  Uie  Committee. 

Two  Mutes. 

Lid  of  Feathers. ' 

Under  Bearers  Under  Bearers 

and  THE  BODY.  and 

Attendants.  Attendants. 

Mourning  Coaches,  conveying  the  Chief 

Mourners,  &c., 

The  Chief  Mourners. 

General  Huskisson,  Captain  Huskisson,  Lord 

Colville,  Lord  Granville,  Mr.  Littleton,  M.P. 

Mr.  Wainewright, 

Mr.  Milne,  and  the  Rev.  W.  Cockburn. 
The  State  Carriage  of  the  Mayor,  closed. 

Gentlemen,  six  abreast,  42  lines. 
The  procession  was  closed  by  nine  carriages. 
•  The  procession,  which  swelled  as  it  pro- 
ceeded, was  calculated,  by  a  competent 
judffe,  to  contain  upwaids  of  sixteen  hun- 
dred gentlemen  in  mourning.  Outside  of 
the  railings  within  which  me  procession 
moved,  it  has  been  calculated  that  there 
were  upwards  of  60,000  spectators  between 
the  excnange  and  the  cemeteiy.  We  shall 
not  guess  at  the  number  of  persons  within 
the  cemetery.  Every  place  which  afforded 
standing  room  was  occupied,  and  it  is  sup- 
posed tliat  there  were  from  twenty  to  thirty 
thousand  persons  looking  on  or  endeavour- 
ing to  get  a  sight  of  the  ceremony.  One 
signal  gun  vras  fired  when  the  body  was 
put  into  the  hearse,  at  the  town-hall,  and 
another  when  the  corpse  entered  the  gates 
of  the  cemetery. 

When  the  procession  arrived  at  the  ceme- 
tery, the  great  majority  of  the  gentlemen 
who  formed  it  descended  throogh  the  arch 
into  the  lower  grouikl,  where  they  took  their 
stand  on  the  gravel  walks,  whilst  about  150 
of  the  party,  including  the  committee,  cler- 
gymen, anid  some  of  the  gentlemen  con- 
nected with  the  pre»,  entered  with  the 
corpse  into  the  Grecian  chapel,  where  the 
foneral  ceremony  was  performed  with  great 
solemnity  and  effect  by  the  Rev.  Jonathan 
Brooks.  The  reading  of  the  burial  service 
occupied  about  twelve  minutes ;  after  which 
the  committee,  dergy,  and  those  who  were 
admitted  into  the  chapel,  moved  out,  and, 
descending  the  stone  archway,  repaired 
slowly  and  solemnly  to  tite  burying  ground 
below,  in  the  centre  lawn.    The  sight  from 
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tint  pliee,  lookiog  upwards,  was  peonltariy 
suikltig.  When  Ihe  Rev.  Mr.  Brooks 
commenced  that  mil  of  the  Aineral  service 
which  is  deliverea  at  the  grave,  the  hats  of 
thousands  of  the  spectatocB  wen  mstantly  r^ 
moved,  and  all  ejm  were  bent  with  intense 
interest  towards  the  spot  where  the  mutilated 
remains- of  their  late  esteemed  representa- 
tive were  about  to  be  consigned  to  their 
last  home. 

Those  who  were  stationed  near  the  grave 
were  eridemly  much  alTected  by  the  dosing 
scene;  and  one  of  the  diief  mourners, 
(General  Huskisson)  bedewed  the  grave  of 
his  lamented  brother  with  teats,  which  never 
Mised  to  flow  from  the  comswDcement  lo 
the  close  of  this  paMifut  scene. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  mebncholy  and 
imposing  ceremony,  another  gun  was  fired ; 
the  procession  then  left  the  ground,  and  the 
ASKmbled  thousands  around  dtspeised,  after 
paying  the  last  sad  tribute  of  respect  to  the 
memory  of  the  deceased. 

Liverpool  having  given  an  example  to 
the  nation,  both  in  theory  and  practice,  of 
forming  a  public  cemetery,  in  which  the 
wealthy  and  the  poor  may  lie  down  to- 
fetfaer,  London  has  taken  the  bint,  and 
designs  have  been  drawn  for  a  grand  metro- 
politan burying  place.  Nothing,  however, 
nas  yet  been  effectually  done.  The  spot  is 
still  to  be  selected.  Hatnnstcad  Ileath, 
and  Primrose  Hill,  near  Camdea  Town, 
have  both  been  mentioned ;  but  ftuids  nuist 
be  raised,  and  many  obstades  removed, 
before  a  work  of  slich  gigantic  magnitude 
can  be  undertaken. 

In  the  plans  now  exhibited  at  the  Royal 
Eepoeit<>ryi  Charing^cross,  an  enormous  py- 
nmid  is  the  principal  figure  that  strikes  the 
9!f9^  llxe  description  accompanying  it, 
tfepresttits  the  whole  to  be  intended  as  a 
pvQgreseive  woit,  proportionate  to  the  an- 
nual demand  for  bunal.  When  finished, 
it  is  calculated  to  be  capable  of  containing 
five  millions  of  human  beings.  It  will  be 
lArger  in  dimeasioos  than  the  great  pyramid 
ef  Eg^pt,  simple  in  fixm,  cuiious  in  ai^ 
rangement,  and  truly  sublime  in  efiect 
Its  area  will  be  surrounded  by  a  terrace 
wtdky  eodoCKd  by  a  wall  thirteen  feet  high, 
ilie  gKQund  wilbin  this  enoloBure,  from  ihe 
w^\  to  llie  base  t£  the  pyramid,  is  to  be 
tetefufliy  1^  oikt  lor  private  tombs  and 
monuments,  in  the  style  of  the  (amous  ce- 
metery of  Fett  la  Choiaef  near  Paris. 
Should  this  work  erer  attain  completion  on 
the  magnificent  scak  now  io  contemplation, 
it  will  be  to  the  metropolis  an  object  ti 
superlative  grandeur,  veneration,  and  so- 
lenmify,  bcmg  consecrated  to  sepuJdiral 
sileate,  and  tUe  decomposition  of  tike  dead. 


Hie  intannent  of  the  dead  in  dhndhes 
and  chapris  fiflEqucnind  by  iAk  Uving^and 
in  contraoled  geonnds,  sonnundad  fay  a 
dense  population,  though  ssnrtieosd  fay 
onslom,  and  itndered  venerable  fay  age, 
cnraot  fiul  lo  prove  iojuiious  to  faeaUi,  fay 
pdHathig  the  atmosphere  which  all  ainst 
inhale*  In  nendy  every  lai^e  tD«D,'ihett 
evils  exist,  and  are  to  be  deplored.  Tfae 
noble  example  sal  iiy  Liverpool,  we  hope, 
will  be  influential  on  other  plaeei  bendes 
London.  Tbe  bonoor  of  imitation  woay  be 
enjoyed  by  idl,  but  this,  inatead  ef  dimi- 
nishing,  will  augment  Ae  lostie  of  the  fan- 
mane  and  enusrpriaing  spirit  which  gaat  the 
first  public  eiHiiPleiy  birm. 
■      #■   ■■' 

THE    SEPAKATIOH. 
BylitT. /.Yoans^ 

"  Ob  what  U  dMtb  P-^Ti*  llft*»  Iwt  riiore, 
Where  vanitiei  are  vain  no  more ; 
Wber«  all  pwrsttlU  Hh^^r  food  obtain ; 
Wliere  life  i«  all  retoneb'd  agalo: 
Where,  Jn  their  bright  resalta.  ihall  ri»e 
Thoagbts,  Tirtues,  mcnd«fatpB»  Iotfs,  an^jnrf.'* 


egkctr  sighed  ont  an  ahnoat  broion- 
hearted  female,  as  she  pacnifWA  fanniBil 
steps  and  agonized  feelings,  httle  shoft  cf 
maniacsA,  her  lonely  dMonbar.  "Ihisiast 
wrench  has  climaxed  my  sufieriins,  anl 
given  the  final  stab  U>  my  already  sdbtttcnd 
peace.''— Sbe  preased  one  hand  to  ber 
throbbing  liorefaead,  nnd,  with  the  ether, 
drew  fiirth  her  handkerchief,  and  ^nptd 
away  the  tears  of  agony  which  rolled  down 
her  pde  cheek,  and  then,  sinking  into  i 
chair,  unable  longer  to  restrain  the  ahaort 
choahang  grief  under  wbieh  she  bbavred, 
eadatmed,  in  sorow's  deepest  lone,  ''O 
my  own,  my  dear,  dear  Eustaoe,  are  «e 
indeed  torn  finm  each  other  iat  emV 
Nature  sunk  beneath  ita  own  viotent  eno- 
tions,  and  the  ddicate  finme  of  the  devoted 
Laura  fiiinted  under  it. 

Lanm  was  the  youngest  dangkler  of  a 
gendeman  of  fiunilyin  the  north  of  Soot- 
land,  whose  reaidenoe  was  at  the  foot  of  a 
My  ridge  of  mountains^  cadled  the  taflasd 
Hills,  which  rise  about  four  miles  west  of 
Edinburgh,  and  extend  a  considerable  dis- 
tance towards  the  weatem  boundary  of 
Mad-Loftian.  Here  the  gentle  Laaia  re* 
sided  wiOi  her  widowed  fother,  and,  fay  ber 
assiduities  and  sprightly  inlelli^eace,  form- 
ed the  principal  source  of  the  enjoymsst 
which  he  knew.  The  house  whk*  they 
occupied  stood  in  a  retired  situation.  A 
small  green  plat,  with  two  or  three  waving 
poplars,  filled  the  fiont  premiaeB^  wfaidi 
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fmne  lAe  rnxUemt  protpeety  cxoept  a  vory 
Umiled  vknr  of  diitani  Mxneiy  on  the 
rigbt,  and  a  Btill  len  ealani  of  a  pnbiic 
scad  ieading  into  the  tomiy  oo  tht  left. 
Yet,  more  than  this,  l4iuca  wished  ooL 
She  had,  at  a  period  when  most  CtmaleB 
poann  the  greatoit  meanne  of  hilarity  of 
flpiiitB^  sunk  into  a  degree  of  penaiveneny 
except  oo  some  eairaoniinary  and  brief 
accasioiie*  which  produced  a  apeoies  of 
difflBBte  to  eocieiy.  She  had  experienced 
no  owMnaty  shock  at  4be  toss  of  her  mother, 
and  anch  a  mother  aa  few,  eomparativelyy 
have  known ;  she  was  such  a  one,  as  few, 
pniitriiBng  alnoat  an  itifiaitely  lest  degree 
of  senilbility  than  Lanta  did-^wbo,  in 
fact,  was  aU  sensibility^could  have  lost, 
wilhovt  deeply  deploring  her. 

Tlie  wound  which  her  mind  fioxtk  this 
circnaiatance  had  received,  vae  yet  on* 
healed,  when  another,  laoeratiagly  painful, 
was  indBided  on  it ;  and  influ^,  too,  by 
the  hand  of  a  dastard,  who  ought  to  have 
ahieUed  ber  fron  another  pang,  ensen  at 
the  faazaid  of  his  own  existeoce.  But  he 
had  not  soul  enongh  to  know  her  worth, 
or  the  craven  spirit  which  he  dispkiyed 
would  have  been  exchanged  for  the  nobie 
and  «nbending  conduct  of  a  man  of  tiutb 
and  honour.  Sock  conduct,  because  of  its 
Ireqneoey  and  oonseqiiences,  deserves  all 
the  reprehension  whidi  the  stuongest  lan<- 
gMign  can  express*  llie  miscreants  are 
peats  to  sodeiy,  and  should  be  scented 
ran  it  Freezing  )»tty,  and  burning  exe- 
eration,  aresooner  or  later  their  wi^tiriied 


Knom  these  repeated  attacks^  acting 
powerfially  on  a  delicate  constitution,  and  a 
class  of  feelings  so  finely  strung,  tbit,  like 
the.£olian  harp,  which  sends  forth  plaintive 
music  at  the  sofbst  breesO)  trembled  at 
every  touch;  she  writhed  beneath  mental 
throes  of  the  most  violent  character ;  and 
hence  too  it  was,  that  a  melancholy  tinge — 
foreign  to  her  natural  temperament>--had 
infected  her,  making  the  quiet  seckmon  of 
the  family  dwelling  to  possess  more  charms 
for  ber,  than  all  the  gay  scenes  of  London, 
Venice,  or  Buns  ooold  bave  aftsrded. 

Here,  day  after  di^,  and  week  after 
week,  ibe  monming  Lma  brooded  over 
ber  aociows  and  her  wrongs.  Herwrongsl 
Yes,  her  wtongs  1 — bot  she  conceived  not 
so  of  them ;  her  kind  and  noble  nature 
ftonght  of  4h0m  by  aadOiec,  by  a  milder 
name — for,  she  was  used  to  say,  **  I  cannot 
dinsteem  that  whreh  I  once  loved.''  The 
chief  and  abnost  only  pieasnres  she  now 
enjoyed  arase  from  die  interest  which  she 
took  in  affoiding  instmctioa  to  some  few 
children  of  the  poor  around  ber,  and  ooca- 


sionally  visilieg  the  cbantber  of  aickneoly 
or  (tie  abodes  of  want  and  wretchedness. 

That  gracious  JBeingt  however,  whose 
"tender  menace  are  over  all  his  weeks/' 
and  who  debgbts  not  in  the  nnhappiness  of 
any  of  his  oreatuMs,  marked  with  compassion 
her  ^MilieNeappinff"  sorrow;  andy  at  the 
moment  wh«i  die  beteeaveraeot  and  dia- 
appointment  which  she  bad  met  vrith,  were 
pcessing  upon  the  very  vitals  of  her  ex« 
istence^  and  threatening  speedy  death.  He, 
in  the  order  of  His  providence^  brought 
her  acquainted  with  oee,  whose  union  of 
spirit  with  her  own,  and  similarity  of  oir- 
oumslnices  m  some  of  their  darkest  shades, 
through  which  she  had  pasted,  not  only 
(ended  greatly  to  route  her  languid  powers, 
but  threw  around  her  path,  once  more,  some 
of  the  iascinatioos  of  life,  bringing,  gra* 
deaUy  and  by  degrees,  into  IbU  play,  those 
vivid  sensibilities  of  her  nature,  which  she 
had  hastily  ima^ned  were  destroyed  fer 
ever. 

A  variety  of  circumstances,'  petfectly 
natwal,  and  yet  equity  enfbreseen  and 
anescpected,  brought  them  Ikeqnently  toge- 
ther. A  naaaeleas  something,  in  die  habits 
and  spirit  of  fsntace,  led  the  Bympathixng 
Lanm  4o  eaeceive  that  some  Uigbting 
affliction  had  prodaoed  a  mservation,  bor« 
dering  on  gloominess,  in  her  friend,  whksb 
eltcit«i  torn  her,  nnmbeiless  acts  of  kind* 
ncsa^  the  resoH  of  friendship  in  its  purest 
ohamcter.  What,  indeed,  may  have  been 
the  circumstances  of  Eustace,  even  conyecM 
tore  has  not  devek>ped.  Whatever  they 
might  have  been,  it  was  felly  evident  to 
the  searchmg  eye  and  sensitive  solicttade  of 
Laura,  they  had  been  of  a  roogh  and  de* 
stnictive  ciiaiacter,  and  that  eras  sufficient 
with  her  to  produce  a  strong  deshe  in  her 
mind  te  serve  him.  Retiiing  as  Eustace 
was  in  his  general  habits,  and  coid  and 
distant  as  were  even  his  civilities,  if  he 
possessed  any,  still  be  was  fiEur.from  befaoig 
indifiiBnent  to  the  kind  sympathies  of  tkn 
attentive  Laura;  and  as  he  became  gm. 
dvally  acquainted  vridi  her  history,  be  felt 
no  less  a  measure  of  sympathy  for  her,  end 
a  deshe  to  alleviate  Mr  sonovts,  dian  ske 
had  eKperienced  towards  hiasself. 

Time  roHed  on,  end  every  paaring  period 
rendesed  the  interviews  of  Eustace  and 
Lanra  more  pleasurable  to  each.  Eustace 
became  a  fevonrite  vrith  her  felher,  and  a 
fineqoent  visitor  at  their  retired  dwelling. 
Friend^p  of  the  porest,  most  flisinteiested 
and  kAy  kind,  possessed  each  of  them,  and 
in  the  exercise  of  tbat  sacred  fiseKng,  diey 
strove  to  advaDce  eadi  other's  hM  »• 
terests. 

Kind  solicitudes,  for  the  mutual  weUue 
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of  each  other,  and  their  endeavoars  to  pro- 
mote it,  were  oot  uselessly  employed.  The 
advice  and  exhortations  of  Eustace  were 
rendered  salutary  to  the  mind  of  Laura, 
while  the  counsel  and  kindness  of  Laura 
did  not  become  less  beneficial  to  Eustace. 
In  their  experience,  the  imaginings  of  the 
poet  found  the  substance  it  had  airily  con* 
oetved  of,  while  the  cold  and  insincere  ibr- 
malfties  of  professing  friends,  might  have 
been  fired  by  its  contemplation,  or  have 
been  made  to  blush  at  its  comparison. 

Time  rolled  on,  and  still  their  friendship 
grew,  without  either  knowing,  or  even  con- 
ceiving, that  a  softer  passion  might  possibly 
suoce^.  If  the  thought  miglit  at  any  time 
occur  to  them,  Laura  believed  it  impossible 
on  her  oyvn  part,  while  Eustace  even 
dreaded  its  existence.  Each  possessed,  in 
the  company  of  the  other,  all  they  wished 
to  enjoy,  and  all,  they  knew,  they  could 
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Laura  had  lately,  ja  company  with  a 
young  lady  of  b^  acquaintance,  visited  an 
interesting  invalid,  a  few  miles  from  home. 
For  two  years  she  had  been  gradually,  but 
pexoepttblyy  sinking;  and  now,  was  fast 
nastening  to  that  home  "  where  the  wicked 
cease  from  troubling,  and  where  the  vreary 
are  at  rest."  A  request  had  been  made  by 
her  parents,  ftrou^  Laura's  friend,  that 
Eustace  would  likewise  visit  her:  to  this 
request  he  cheerfully  consented ;  and,  in 
company  with  the  ladies,  he  walked  to  the 
house  of  affliction. 

It  was  a  fine  evening,  towards  the  latter 
end  of  May,  when  the  party  set  forth  on 
their  errand  of  Christian  love;  and,  as  they 
walked  onwards,  the  beauty  of  the  scenery, 
the  charms  of  nature,  and  the  goodness  of 
Him  from  whom  oometh  every  good  and 
every  perfect  gift,  intermingled  with  le- 
marks  relative  to  piety,  of  an  individual  and 
practical  character,  occupied  their  thoughts, 
and  furnished  them  with  abundance  of  the 
most  interesting  matter  for  conversation, 
until  tliey  reached  the  house. 

The  situation  of  the  place  was  most  ro- 
mantic. The  house  stood  on  a  level  spot, 
more  than  half  way  down  a  deep  glen,  and 
was  surrounded  by  some  ninety  or  hundred 
acres  of  rich  pasture  and  meadow  land, 
every  part  of  which  was  now  in  a  high 
state  of  cultivation.  The  visitors  had 
already  reached  the  brow  of  the  lofty  hill 
which  rose  above  the  dwellmg,  and  were 
gently  prooeedLng,  when  Eustace,  who  was 
an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  nature,  in  all  her 
varied  forms,  stood  still,  to  gaze  awhile  on 
the  wide  and  fascinating  prospect  which 
was  spread  before  him. 

Ott  their  right,  and  partly  before  tlwm. 


hky  a  rich  and  extensive  vaBey,  m  the  bed 
of  which,  winding  in  serpoitiDe  forms, 
flowed  a  beantiful  river.  OooaskNially  its 
waters  were  hid  behind  jatting  pbts  of 
land,  and  then,  again,  broke  forth  to  the 
sight,  looking  like  a  rich  mirror  embossed 
in  a  frame  of  emerald,  as  the  son  rested 
upon  its  surfiioe,  and  fiie  sloping  pastuns 
hemmed  it  in  on  either  side.  Here  and 
there,  as  if  to  relieve  die  eye,  and  give  a 
picturesque  efiect  to  the  scenery,  a  nisbc 
oridge  was  discovered,  spanning  the  stream, 
and  forming  a  medium  of  communicatiaQ 
to  the  several  inhabitants  of  the  ooootiy. 

In  the  front  distance,  a  vast  extent  of 
hUly  country  stretched  as  &r  as  the  eye 
could  extetid  its  povrer  of  visum,  wfaxle 
some  rude  and  precipitous  chasms,  and 
abrupt  and  lofty  aoclivities,  diversified  tlie 
view.'  On  the  left,  a  portion  of  onequsl 
land  was  terminated  by  a  dark  copse  of  fir, 
birch,  and  oak  trees,  growing  on  Ae  side 
and  summit  of  another  hill,  even  loftier 
than  that  on  which  Eustace  and  his  com- 
panions stood.  A  humble  dwelling  or  two 
graced  different  parts  of  the  scene,  and 
lower  down  the  valley,  in  the  extreme 
prospective,  a  few  scattered  houses,  with  a 
glittering  viUage  kiric  spire,  mig^t  be  dis- 
covered. Not  a  dood  stood  in  the  beaveoi. 
The  sun  save  a  gorgeous  brilliancy  to  every 
object,  while  a  cooling  breeze  played  roaod 
the  tops  of  the  mountains,  giving  a  cbee^ 
ing  frmness  to  the  atmoaphere. 

Eustace  was  enraptured.  Again  and 
again,  he  pointed  out  the  objects  as  Ibey 
rose  before  him  to  Laura ;  and  theo,  with 
emotions  which  could  not  be  expressed, 
feeling  the  sublime  language  of  Ihomsoii, 
mentidly  exclaimed, 

.    .    .  God  {I  erer  present,  e rer  f«lt. 
In  the  wld«  waste,  M  In  the  city  faQ: 
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Where  universal  love  not  yroiies  iround, 
SusUliiinf  all  yon  orbs,  and  all  their  sons ; 
From  teeming  arilt  stiU  ednclnf  gvodi 
And  httter  thence  %%%\n, and  hetttr  itiUi 
In  infinite  progression.    Bot,  I  lose 
Myself  in  Him.  in  Liglit  ineffable ; 
Come    then,  cxpressire  ailence,  nose  His 
praise." 

The  party  moved  on,  and  soon  reached  the 
habitation  of  the  invalid. 

The  ladies  entered,  and  Eustace  followed. 
There  sat  a  form,  wasted  by  slow  consomp- 
tion,  which  had  once  been  lovely^  and 
which  even  now  retained  some  relics  of 
former  beauty.  A  deep  hectic  flush  played 
upon  her  cheeks,  lier  lips  were  of  an  ashy 
paleness,  and  her  dim  eyes  were  sunk  deep 
m  their  sockets.  Oocasionaliy,  a  distressing 
cough  seemed  to  tear  her  sliaitlered  syrtem, 
while  her  faint  and  tremulous  voice  was 
scocoely  audible. 
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Immediately  opposite  the  place  where 
she  aat,  stood  a  nule  sort  of  sofa,  which  she 
had  oocasioiially  used  as  such,  on  which  to 
rest  her  weak  frame.  There,  Laura  took 
her  seat  with  her  companion ;  while 
Eustace  drew  a  chair  close  to  the  youthful 
sofoer,  and  strove  to  instnict  and  comfort 
her.  The  sinfulness  of  human  nature,  the 
atonement  of  the  Saviour,  and  the  way  to 
God  through  feith  in  that  blood,  were  the 
things  upon  which  by  turns  he  dwelt 
Tears  flowed  plentifully  from  the  sinking 
penitent's  eyes,  as  he  spoke  to  her,  and 
exhibited  the  cheenng  evidences  of  the 
Saviour's  mercy,  and^  expatiated  on  the 
peace  and  happiness  of  a  better  world. 
He  then  took  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and 
read  from  its  sacred  contents,  and  after- 
wards in  solemn  prayer  commended  her 
to  God. 

During  the  period  that  Eustace  was 
hanging  over  the  invalid,  and  pointing  out 
to  her  the  way  of  salvation,  the  eye  of 
Ijuna  was  fixed  upon  him  with  unmoving 
attention ;  she  listened  with  an  interest  be- 
yond what  she  had  ever  before  experienced. 
At  times  a  silent  tear  stole  down  her  cheek, 
and  told  the  powerful  feelings  of  her  mind. 
At  length,  unable  longer  to  contain  her 
emotions,  she  rose,  and  walked  out  by  her- 
self into  a  small  paddock,  which  lay  through 
a  little  garden  adjoining  the  house,  and 
there  gave  uncontrolled  vent  to  her  feel- 
ings. Eustace  had  marked  her  grief,  and 
now  observed  her  departure.  After  waiting 
with  anxiety  for  her  return,  he  felt  alarmed 
at  her  absence,  and  walked  out  to  seek  her. 
It  was  some  time,  however,  before  he  could 
ascertain  the  way  she  had  taken.  At  length 
he  discovered  her  at  a  distance,  evidendy 
almost  overcome  by  the  fiselings  under 
which  she  laboured.  He  instandy  passed 
hastily  through  the  garden  towaids  her. 
She  turned,  and,  seeing  him  approaching, 
motioned  with  her  hand  for  him  to  go  back. 
With  reluctance  he  obeyed,  and,  entering 
again  the  house,  made  such  an  apology  for 
her  as  seemed  necessary,  ana,  shortly 
afterwards,  with  Laum's  female  friend,  bade 
its  inhabitants  farewell,  and  hasted  to  join 
her. 

The  road  by  which  diey  returned  was  in 
another  direction  fiom  that  by  which  they 
came.  A  lofty  hill  lay  before  them. 
Laum  leaned  on  Eustace's  arm,  as  they 
ascended,  while  her  female  companion, 
like  a  bounding  roe,  skipped  on  before 
than.  Hiey  gained  the  summit,  and  again 
gaxed  with  ^miration  on  the  gorgeous 
SDeneiy.  But,  while  they  gazed  and  com- 
mented on  its  beauties,  a  distressing  con- 
victioD  seized  die  mind  of  Iauib,  that  they 


should  no  more  visit  that  spot  in  company. 
This  she  expressed  to  Eustace,  upon  whose 
mind,  a  class  of  emotions  of  the  most 
crushing  influence,  descended  with  the  in* 
telligence.  They  passed  on.  The  angle 
of  a  copse  was  crossed  by  them ;  a  narrow 
|»ss  r^uired  Eustace's  assistance^  it  was 
given ; — every  touch,  eveiy  look,  was  now 
thrillingly  felt.  Their  friend  was  still 
skipping  on  in  front  of  them,  through  a 
scented  field  of  clover  flower.  Ibey  still 
followed,  and  as  they  passed,  a  dedaiatton, 
chaste  as  it  was  sincere,  met  the  ear  of 
Laura,  while  a  reciprocity  of  feeling  was 
experienced  and  expressed. 

Time  rolled  on,— and  still  their  affection 
grew,  when  an  unexpected  ciicumstance 
arose,  and  pointed  to  a  period,  not  far  dis- 
tant, when,  that  which  to  each  of  them  ap- 
peared but  as  die  prelude  of  deadi,  sepa- 
RATronl  must  take  place.  The  effect 
produced  upon  the  constitution  of  Eustace 
was  not  less  deep  and  destructive,  although 
less  perceptible,  than  on  the  delicate  frame 
of  Laura.  The  time  drew  rapidly  on,  with, 
in  appearance  to  them,  unusual  celerity — 
one  day  only  intervened  when  the  painful 
farewell  sound  was  to  be  heard.  That  day 
they  walked  again  over  the  ground  which 
they  bad  before  vralked  in  company,  and, 
for  the  kit  time,  visited  some  spots  on 
which  memoiy  had  affixed  a  signet  never 
to  be  obliterated.  The  shades  of  evening 
gaUiered— night  came  on— the  last  chaste 
embrace  was  given — their  hands  seemed 
unable  to  let  go  their  hold  of  each  other- 
hut  tiiev  parted.  The  adieu  was  feU, 
rather  than  heard.  They  puted  for  ever! 
Morning  dawned  again,  but  not  as  former- 
ly for  Eustace  and  Laura.  He  took  one, 
long,  agonizing,  look  at  her  window,  and 
then  rushed  to  the  conveyance  which  vras 
to  bear  him  far,  fiv  away  from  her  who 
was  dear  to  his  heart,  and,  t 

"  *Midst  earth's  gay  iiilllinas  lovM  alon*.*' 

The  distress  of  mind  under  which  Laura 
had  laboured,  during  the  hours  of  the  past 
night,  had  so  far  overcome  her,  that  her 
enfeebled  system  was  sunk  in  profound  sleep 
at  the  time  of  Eustace's  departure  i  but  when 
at  length  the  oblivious  influence  of  slumber 
wore  off,  she  awoke  to  all  the  anguish  of  a 
mind  to  which,  noto,  no  earthly  specific 
could  be  applied.  She  arose,  and  as  the 
painful  conviction  pressed  upon  her,  that 
every  passing  moment  bore  Eustace  still 
ferther  and  fiirther  from  her,  an  agony  almost 
insupportable  was  borne  by  her.  She 
looked  back  to  Uie  past  evening,  to  the 
comparative  happiness  she  enjoyed  while 
in  his  company,  and  then,  dwelling  once 
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Spirit  flRonilityKtdewlcaPCBiii;<*fivaie 
SMrit  aiuckoMlb,  or  gfitetfi  Hfe.  U  n 
CmiH  toimed  m  of,  Hm  hope  of  fl^." 
Far  tiae  religiofi  is  a  tpiritul  eiwlencr, 
wheieby  the  lasn  raessp  into  ibe  imge  of 
Dei^,  and  it  is  by  bis  Spirit  th«l  tewoiks 
of  man  are  aaaolifiedy  and  vendand  anapt* 
abietoOod. 

Iba  spirit  of  man  during  bis  nataral  sMa 
■  deeply  fidlan;  in  Adam  we  all  feU ;  flom 
him  we  inberit  depnwity ;  and  sao,  aebal 
sin,  bas  oompiated  tbecalastropbe.  ''For 
all  have  dnaady  aad  oome  short  of  fSm 
glory  of  God :  and  the  eanid  mind  is  en* 
oaity  against  God ;  ibr  it  is  not  sabjaot  lo 
the  faMv  of  Ood,  neither,  indeed,  can  be. 
So  then,  they  (bat  an  in  the  flesb  cannot 
please  God/'  Snchaspirit  aatldain  mn, 
which  rises  opin  rebdbon,snd  igfaSs  against 
God,  and  is  no  sooner  subdued,  than  it  fisei 
again,  cannot  be  dealt  widi  otherwise  than 
by  a  continual  watihie  or  a  oomplete  de- 
stiuotion.  Dot  tbeie  is  nothing  of  pomes 
in  man  equal  lo  soch  a  arai^ue,  such  lesB 
equal  to  such  an  efiect  as  iia  deatwasUen! 
no,  '^  die  excellency  of  the  poieer  ia  of  God, 
and  not  of  aun.  Now,  the  Lord  is  that 
Spirit :  and  wbens  the  Spirit  of  tfae  Loid  is, 
tliere  is  liberty ;  and  we  all  with  open  fiiee, 
behoidiiig,  as  in  a  ghvs,  the  fjlosy  of  the 
Lmd,  are  changed  into  the  aaaoe  iauige, 
from  glory  to  ^oiy,  ev«n  aa  by  the  Spirit 
ofdieLoid." 

God,  haring  than,  himaelf,  appointed  a 
way,  in  diegospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  whereby 
asen  may  come  to  the  knowledge  of  God, 
and  be  saved  from  the  power  or  domasion 
of  sin,  and  trenshasd  ftoaa  the  iaoage  of 
Satan  to  the  image  of  die  living  God,  lie 
himself  (uRHsfamg  the  power  by  bis  owtt 
Spirit-'woilcing  in  the  spirit  of  msm  salva- 
tion :  ^  Lay  aside  all  fiUhiness  and  sape^> 
iluity  of  naughdness,  and  receive  with 
meeknen  the  ingrafted  word^  which  is  able 
lo  sare  your  souls ;  hat  be  ye  doers  of  the 
wordf  and  not  heaiers  only,  deceiving  ^our 
own  selves.  For  if  any  be  a  heater  of  the 
word,  and  not  a  doer,  he  is  bke  mto  a  man 
beholding  his  nataral  lace  in  a  glass :  fbr  be 
beholdetfa  himself,  and  goedi  £s  wi^,  and 
straightway  forgetteth  what  manner  of  man 
he  was.  Bat  whoso  lookelhiiitodwfkeifect 
Hew  of  libeitf  ,  and  costiaueth  diensin,  he 
being  not  a  migetful  hearer,  but  a  doer  of 
the  work,  this  man  shall  be  btcassd  to  bii 
deed."  Thus  man  most  be  die  reciptaHrt . 
of  power,  the  wilUng  object  of  its  opera- 
tioBS,  and  an  active  co-operator  with  die 
Spirit  of  God-^constantly  exercised  in  every 
good  word  and  ^roric,  in  older  to  eternal 
salvation. 

What  beeoanes,  thei>,-of  diose«iegaBt  and 


upon   bee  present 
clasped  her  bands,  and  sighed  out,  as  she 
paced  her  room,  **  Ok  what  a  ckaige  wiii 
mot  a  few  kaurt  tgef^r 

Once,  iifter  Eustaoe'a  airival  at  die  ptaoe 
of  his  destination,  Linim  received  from  him 
information  of  the  fret.  He  eiKkavowad 
to  console  hor,  but  the  unmanageable  wild* 
ness  of  his  own  angubh  was  too  phnniT 
discoverable  in  the  disjoiated  epistle  whin 
he  furnished,  to  be  named  over.  Aflbction 
is  keen-sighted,  ana  Laora's  eye,  natnrsHy 
so,  now  became  doubly  penetrating.— 
Eustace  directed  lier  to  Him  who  is  a 
'<  very  present  help  in  time  of  trouble^''  and 
lo  His  protection  and  blearing  comratended 
her.  The  comfort  was  received,  but  the 
oomolation  conld  not  save  a  shattered 
frame — she  drooped  for  a  few  weeks,  sunk, 
and  died  1  By  her  ezprem  desire,  a  joomal 
of  her  own  keeping  was  forwarded,  diroogh. 
a  friend,  to  Eustace.  He  pressed  the  pledge 
of  undying  afiection  to  his  bosom,  and, 
in  a  short  period  after  its  arrival,  his  spirit 
followed  Laura's,  in  the  full  assurance  of 
£uth,  into  that  woild, 

**  Where  vlrtmmi  MmA%  uliiil  niMt. 

Slmll  meet  to  p«rt  tin  more  t 
And  with  celestial  welcome  f rert 

On  an  immortal  nbore, 

«'  Where  kindrpd  miodi*  arraved  In  light, 
Hi|rb  thoii«lite  iball  iHerenangv ; 

Kor  eeaM.  witb  ever  new  deHghl, 
Oil  wlugs  of  loTe  (•  range." 

Brijgg. 
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Morality^  in  the  scale  of  civilisation,  is 
one  step  higher  than  science,  for  it  embraces 
science,  and  adds  thereto,  a  crown,  which, 
althouf^  it  is  not  that  diadem  wherewith 
truth  adorns  her  disomies,  resembtes  it  so 
atrongly,  that  it  is  often  mistaken  for  the 
original ;  whereas,  vice,  instead  of  oonfer'- 
ring  this  badge  of  royalty,  places  a  flaming 
free  of  brass,  upon  any  figure,  however 
fraught  with  elegance  and  propriety.  Mo- 
latity,  indeed,  is  a  part  of  religion,  and,  so 
essential  a  part,  that  it  cannot  be  separated 
from  the  remaining  portion,  without  instantly 
destroyiag  the  wlnAe.  Aa  immoral,  or  vi. 
oious  Christian,  is  an  anomaly  which  tfuth 
never  admits  into  her  presence;  indeed, ! 
each  a  being  cannot  become  a  citizen  in  her 
dominions:  it  must, therefore,  be  beyond 
the  regions  of  truth  that  such  a  being  can 
liave  <'  a  local  habitation  and  a  name." 

But,  although  molality  is  a  part  of  reli- 
gion,  and  one  that  is  essential,  it  is  only  a 
part.  That  frilh  which  is  of  the  operetioO 
4if  die  Spirit  of  truth,  and  which  vtrorks  by 
iove,  is  die  vi|al  priBcij^:   wiUiout  this 
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beantiiiil  systems  of  nwre  morality  with 
which  the  press  teems — tliose  grand  elysian 
fieUsy  whm  flowers  and  fruits,  in  luxuriant, 
yea,  voluptixHis  varieties  seem  to  invite  the 
Christian  to  partake  their  sweets  and  solace 
himself  beneath  their  shades,  as  a  foretaste 
of  the  paradise  of  God?  Alas,  these  before 
<<  Him  who  baptizes  with  the  Holy  Ghost, 
and  with  fire ;  whose  fan  is  in  His  hand, 
and  who  will  thoroughly  purge  His  floor, 
and  gather  His  wheat  into  His  gamer: 
bot  will  bum  up  the  chaif  with  unquench- 
able fire,  scorched  up,  will  become  wilder* 
Bcsses  of  drought,  wherein  no  man  can 
dwell  in  safety.  Is  there  potenoe  in  man 
to  save  himself?  No  I  Even  morality, 
with  all  its  natural  graces,  incorporated  into 
Diind,  is  yet  but  a  dead  carcass ;  and  woe 
unto  the  •  man  who  cries,  this  is  my  deli- 
verer. **  The  redemption  of  the-  soul  Is 
precious,  and  it  ceaseth  for  ever ;  but  God 
will  redeem  the  soul  fipom  the  power  of  the 
grave ;  for  He  will  receive  it.''  O,  then, 
labour  to  become  like  unto  God — by  His 
own  Spirit,  live  ye  that  life  which  is  hid 
with  Christ  in  God;  then,  when  Christ,  who 
is  our  life,  shall  appear,  shall  ye  also  ap- 
pear with  Him  in  glory.  For  this  redemp- 
tion is  the  redemption  of  the  individual 
from  the  bondage  of  corruption  into  the 
glorious  liberty  of  the  sons  of  God ;  and 
eveiy  individual  must  see  to  it,  that  he 
becomes  an  individual  partaker  of  this  sal- 
vation. 

Morality  is  sometimes  pictured,  amidst 
these  specious  volumes,  in  the  likeness  of 
aneelic.miDd— -one  unruffled  serenity,  chaste 
and  mild ;  bot  the  morality  of  man  can 
aeklom  attain  this  height,  and  never  during 
any  long  period.  Bead  with  difficulties, 
with  ignorances,  with  eifois,  with  passions, 
with  auctions,  with  the  love  of  ease,  and, 
worse  than  thi»e,  with  temptations  to,  and 
oommisBions  of  sin,  producing  guilt,  and, 
yet  worse,  with  imbecilities  of  spirit  to  act 
aright,  or  to  correct  the  wrong ;  how  is  it 
ponible  for  any  man,  under  mere  moral 
influences,  to  preserve  equanimity  of  soul  ? 
Hie  good  sense  of  some,  the  strict  discipline 
of  others,  the  loftiness  of  a  few,  and  the 
lowliness  of  certain  men,  may  secure  them 
from  those  irregular  sallies  which  mark  the 
character  of  the  indiscreet,  and  give  a  seem, 
iog  of  placidity :  but  all  is  seeming,  and 
may  be  seen  through.  For,  where  is  the 
mind,  fraught  only  with  morality,  that  can 
so  perfectly  ape  the  mind  that  was  in 
Chnst,  the  mind  which  he  infuses  into  His 
faithful  disciples,  as  to  pass  this  off  among 
these  for  the  original  r  Like  an  elegant 
marble  statue,  beauteous  and  expressive  to 
the  gazo*,  it  may,  upon  its  pedestal,  oma- 
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ment  an  apartment,  and  amaze  a  guest ; 
but,  touched,  it  chills  the  hand,  and,  with 
forbidding  coldness,  says  to  intruding 
Christians — "Go!  the  fire  of  fanaticism 
finds  here  no  welcome ;  vain  are  its  efforts 
to  melt  me  into  love — with  you,  no  genial 
feeling  dwells  within  my  frame— my  rock 
isnot  as  yourrock— ye  followers  of  faith, 
away— cease  to  invade  my  charms— nor 
gaze  ye  longer  at  my  loveliness,  not  made 
for  you — I  have  adorers,  who  fondly  wor- 
ship here — ^far  hence,  ye  lovers  of  a  hfe 
unknown." 

Religion  is  a  body  and  a  soul,  fitly  and 
genially  one.  Morality  is  the  body,  and  the 
Spirit  of  God,  received  and  held  by  a  living 
faith,  which  faith  itself  is  of  the  operation  of 
this  Spirit,  is  the  soul.  What  then  has  a 
Christian  to  do  with  a  body  without  a  soul  ? 
Can  such  a  body  save  a  man  ?  And  what 
has  a  christian  man  to  do  with  a  soul  with- 
out a  body  ?  Can  such  a  soul  save  a  man  ? 
"  What  doth  it  profit,  my  brethren,  though 
a  man  say  he  hath  faith,  and  have  not 
works  ?  Can  faith  save  him  ?  If  a  brother 
or  sister  be  naked,  and  destitute  of  daily 
food,  and  one  of  you  say  unto  them,  "  de- 
part in  peace,  be  ye  warmed,  and  filled ; 
notwithstanding,  ye  give  them  not  those 
things  which  are  needful  to  the  body,  what 
doth  it  profit  ?  Even  so,  faith,  if  it  hath 
not  works,  is  dead,  being  alot^."  Equally 
dead  are  works  without  iaidi.  A  system, 
therefore,  of  diy  morality  is  not  worth  the 
time  and  expense  of  reading:  because 
there  is  a  specious  something  about  those 
works  that  approach  true  religion  thus  near, 
which  often  deceives  the  simple,  and  stops 
him  shoit  in  his  progress  toward  the  haven 
of  rest.  The  glowing  beauties  of  the  cardi- 
nal virtues,  the  godlike  benignity  of  the  libe- 
ral mind,  the  condescending  love  of  the 
benevolent  Christian,  the  disinterested  zeal 
of  the  manly  patriot,  and  a  hundred  such 
fulsome  compliments,  which  serve  only  to 
bloat  men  up  with  pride,  are  stufied  to  sur- 
feiting, into  many  of  these  works. 

To  morality,  which  certainly  is  an  essen- 
tial part  of  Christianity,  I  have,  and  trust  I 
ever  shall,  award  its  meed  of  praise ;  for 
without  it  the  Christian,  if  so  called,  **  hath  a 
name  that  he  liveth,  and  is  dead." 

But  to  exalt  morality  into  a  saviour,  is 
quite  another  thing.  \  What  is  a  mere  round 
of  duties  ?  What  is  their  value  ?  It  is  the 
bearing  about  of  a  dead  body,  and  expect- 
ing from  that  dead  body,  like  the  relic  of  a 
saint,  what  even  the  living  man  never  could 
accomplish,  viz,  salvation.  The  value  of 
such  a  thing  is  merely  of  a  carnal  nature, 
which,  like  all  other  carnal  things,  must 
perish  in  the  using ;  and  then,  when  the  roan 
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looks  for  its  aid,  and  most  need^  it,  viz^  in 
the  article  of  death,  it  passes  away,  and  is  no 
more  seen.  Can  a  man  clothe  himself 
with  morality  as  with  a  garment,  and  in 
this  robe  of  his  own  h^teousness  stand 
before  the  judgment^seat  of  Christ !  Alas  1 
No  1  "  Every  man's  work  shall  be  made 
manifest :  for  the  day  shall  declare  it,  be- 
cause, it  shall  be  revealed  by  fire ;  and  the 
fire  shall  try  every  man's  work  of  what  sort 
it  is.  Know  ye  not  that  ye  are  the  temple 
of  God,  and  that  the  Spirit  of  God  dwelleth 
in  you  ?  If  any  man  defile  the  temple  of 
God,  him  shall  God  destroy  ;  for  the  tem- 
ple of  God  is  holy,  which  temple  ye  are. 
Let  no  man  deceive  himself:  if  any  man 
among  you  seemeth  to  be  wise  in  this 
world,  let  him  become  a  fool,  that  he  may 
be  wise.  For  the  wisdom  of  this  world  is 
foolishness  with  God  :  for  it  is  written.  He 
taketli  the  wise  in  their  own  craftiness ;  and 
again,  The  Lord  knoweth  the  thoughts  of 
the  wise,  that  they  are  vain." 

Who  among  mankind  arrogate  to  them, 
selves  greater  wisdom,  or  betray  more 
pride  and  self-sufficiency,  than  the  self- 
righteous  traders  in  morality  ?  ''  These 
Pharisees  stand  and  'pray  thus  with  them- 
selves, God,  I  thank  Thee,  that  I  am  not  as 
other  men  are,  extortioners,  unjust,  adul- 
terers, or  even  as  this  publican.  I  fost 
twice  in  the  week,  I  give  tithes  of  all  that  I 
possess.  While  a  publican,  standing  afiir 
off,  does  not  lift  up  ao  much  as  his  eyes  to 
heaven,  but,  smiting  upon  his  breast,  cries, 
God  be  merciful  to  me  a  sinner  \^  Hear, 
ye  trustera  in  morality,  who  defile  the  tem- 
ple of  the  living  God  by  pride  and  lofUness, 
and  by  setting  up  therein  that  troop  of  idols, 
your  own  good  works, — hear,  ye  what  de- 
cision the  Judge  of  all  the  earth  hath  given 
upon  this  important  case.  "I  tell  you, 
this  publican  went  down  to  his  house  justi^ 
fied  rather  than  the  Pharisee ;  for  every  one 
that  exalteth  himself  shall  be  abased,  and 
he  that  humbleth  himself  shall  be  exalted/' 
You  exalt  yourselves  into  righteous  men, 
and  your  good  works  into  saviours,  while 
your  righteousness,  instead  of  a  glorious 
robe,  is  an  assemblage  of  filthy  rags,  which 
do  not  even  afford  a  covering ;  and  your 
good  works  are  a  foundation  of  sand,  which 
9ie  floods  of  affliction  and  death  will  wash 
from  under  you,  and  leave  you  most  desolate. 

With  the  humble  penitent,  how  different 
is  the  case !  conscious  of  his  own  sinfulness, 
and  alarminely  so  of  his  own  weakness,  he 
has  no  plea  but  the  plea  of  mercv.  "  God 
be  merciful  to  me  a  sinner  1''  is  his  prayer ; 
confessing  his  sin,  and  seeking  for  pardon, 
not  in  his  own  merits,  but  by  the  atonement 
•—the  way  of  mercy  wliich  God  has  pre- 
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scribed,  and  of  which  God  approvesi ;  for  he 
makes  no  terms,  sets  up  no  plea  of  his  own, 
but  nnks,  a  lost  anaer,  into  the  arms  of 
mercy,  to  be  saved  upon  God's  owa  terms. 

To  the  doters  on  okoralily,  who  pore  upon 
the  writings  which  exclude  the  atonemeot 
of  Jesus  Christ,  the  Saviour  of  the  world, 
and  who  lightly  esteem  the  way  of  salva- 
tion by  a  living  foith  in  Uim,  and  set  at 
nought  the  operations  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
upon  the  soul  of  man,  I  would  call,  in  the 
language  of  the  prophet  of  old*  '^Uo, 
every  one  tliat  thirsteth,  come  ye  to  Ibe  wa- 
ters ;  and  he  that  bath  no  money,  ooine  ye, 
buy  and  eat;  yea,  come,  buy  wine  and 
milk  without  money,  and  without  piioe. 
Wherefore  do  ye  spend  money  for  that 
which  is  not  bread,  and  your  labour  for  that 
which  satisfieth  not?  Heaikea  diligently 
unto  me,  and  eat  ye  that  which  is  good, 
and  let  your  soul  delight  itself  in  fionesi. 
Incline  your  ear,  and  come  .onto  Me,  sailh 
the  Lora ;  hear,  and  your  aoul  diall  live." 
"  Jesus  Christ,  of  JNaxareth,  who  was  cra- 
cified,  whom  God  raised  from  the  dead. 
He  is  the  stone  which  was  set  at  nought  of 
you  builders,  and  He  is  become  the  bead 
of  the  comer.  Neither  is  there  aalvatioD  in 
any  other:  for  there  is  none  other  name 
under  heaven  given  among  men  when^y  we 
must  saved." 

Come  to  the  word  of  God ;  read,  bdieve, 
and  live.  For  life  is  too  precious  to  be 
trifled  away,  because  we  must  soon  die ; 
and,  can  a  dead  man  live  again  ?  No,  we 
see  none  return  from  death.  ''  It  is  ap- 
pointed unto  men  onoe  to  die,  but  after  this 
the  judgment."  Man  has,  tberefafe,  one 
hfe  of  probation  only ;  he  cannot  return  to 
earth,  and,  by  a  second  living,  amend  die 
errors  of  his  first  life:  no,,  afeer  this  the 
judgment  comes ;  and  he  must  stand  or  fett 
therein,  according  to  the  ads  of  hia  one 
life  of  probation.  Of  what  conseqnence, 
then  is  this  one  Ufe  of  man^:  etemity  with 
all  its  joys,  with  all  its  woes,  huig  upon 
this  one  short  life  of  man ;  and  into  elenuty 
he  must  go,  prepared  or  not  "  None  of 
them  can  by  any  means  redeem  his  brother, 
nor  give  to  God  a  ranaom  for  him.^'  Hap- 
py then  are  the  men,  ^'  who  fly  for  refuge  to 
lay  hold  upon  the  hope  set  before  them  T  ^ 
CT»  be  eontfnaed.) 


ESSAT   ON   CITRrSTlAN    MTSSIOKS. 

Thb  brightest  era  which  has  adorned  either 
ancient  or  modem  times,  is  that  in  which 
Christian  Missions  were  first  established. 
It  is  an  enterprise  which  is  at  once  god- 
like, magnificent,  and  sublime.    The  prin- 
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cipte  which  ftctimtes  it,  shecb  roand  the 
soul  a  sacred  and  heaveely  lustre,  poured 
Irom  the  ladtant  emanations  of  Deity  him^ 
self.  It  is  an  embassy  commisBionea  from 
the  eternal  throne,  and  the  undertaking  is 
written  in  stany  characters  upon  the 
•kiet. 

When  we  contempkte  the  regions  of 
Psigamsmy  the  Mahometan  delusion,  and 
the  idobtroos  worship  of  degenerate  Chri»* 
tiaos,  the  human  soul  shrinks  badi  with 
honor  at  the  scene,  and  starts  at  the  idea 
ofeteniitjf.  THere  is  not  an  evil  of  greater 
magnitiiae  than  that  of  idolatry,  or  image- 
wonhip.  Nothing  is  more  disgraceful  to 
hnoMm  nature,  or  furnishes  a  greater  aberw 
ration  from  tfie  precepts  of  Heaven,  and 
te  dictates  of  morality.  There  is  nothing 
more  derogatoiy  to  an  intelligent  being. 
Idcilatry  darkens  die  intellect,  and  blasts 
the  immortal  spirit  for  ever.  It  is  the 
vcstibole  to  the  infernal  realms,  the  curse 
and  bane  of  all  happiness ;  the  counteract- 
ing and  oppoetng  demon,  that  drags  the 
soul  into  the  sulphurous  abyss  of  perdition. 
It  tamisheB  ana  disgtaoes  the  pages  of 
iMsloiy,  In  the  annals  of  all  nations :  it  is 
an  almnination  which  degrades  the  cha- 
racter of  man,  atid  reduces  him  to  a  levd 
with  the  brute  creation.  In  this  degeneracy 
we  migr  *trace  the  efflux  of  natural  and 
OMMal  evil  that  has  cursed  human  nature  in 
every  age ;  a  curse  that  has  paralysed  the 
energies  of  genius,  and  hung  the  clouds  of 
b«rtMirism  over  the  world.  By  the  in- 
flnence  of  Hiis  prevailing  evil,  the  funda- 
mental law  of  the  Divine  decalogue  has 
been  universidly  violated;  and  that  must 
be  an  apostate  intelligence,  indeed,  which 
redoeea  tne  grandeur  of  Dei^  to  an  equality 
with  the  wretched  mockeiy  of  a  wooden 
effigy  or  paiirted  idol. 

Whai  an  infinite  descent  has  the  human 
spirit  here  made!  A  disregard  to  the 
pradigioiis  disproportion  between  these 
two  objects,  aigues  the  moral  blindness  of 
die  soul,  and  the  degraded  condition  of  the 
intellect,  prone  <«te  depart  from  the  Itvinff 
God.''  £ven  when  the  human  mind  had 
arrived  at  the  climax  of  its  grandeur,  the 
dassie  icgiona  of  refinement  and  science 
were  dii^aced  with  die  celestial  and  ter- 
lestial  deities  of  mythological  and  fabulous 


Upon  the  bright  snn  of  antiquity,  the 
dark  awilens  was  seen.  Deities  were  in- 
vented, to  represent  the  varied  ordeis  of 
■atme,  both  animate  and  manimate.  To 
tfiese  imaginary  divinities  splendid  temples 
weie  constructed,  and  that  dedicated  to 
Diana  has  been  considered  as  one  of  the 
most  magfi'tfieeot  displays  of  ardutectnral 


glory.  Before  diese  deities  was  seen  the 
oblation  of  offerings,  and  there,  also,  was 
heard  the  expression  of  adoration.  The 
most  refined  nations  in  the  ancient  world 
were  addicted  to  these  debasing  habits,  and 
governed  by  these  degrading  propensities. 
Idolatry  has  reversed  the  tide  of  moral 
fSeeling  and  sensibility.  The  affections 
delighted  in  the  most  revolting  and  cruel 
atrocities;  here  v^as  a  tragedy  of  rapine, 
bloodshed,  anarchy,  murder,  contentions, 
and  debaocheiy. 

The  delaib  of  modem  histoiy  depict  in 
lively  features  the  horrors  of  paganism  and 
idolatry.  The  contemplation  or  this  fright- 
ful drama  has  therefore  called  forth  the 
exertions  of  some  heaven-bom  spirits  to 
attempt  the  accomplishment  of  an  enter- 
prise that  shall  revolutionize  this  dreadful 
ran,  and  extirpate  this  infernal  evil  from 
earth.  A  divine  benevolence  is  now 
animating  the  christian  woiid.  The  ocean 
is  traverKd,  the  desart  is  explored,'  the 
fi>rest  is  penetrated,  privations  are  endured. 
and  dangers  braved,  so  that  the  celestial 
embassy  may  travel  uninterrapted,  and 
that  every  daric  inhabitant  of  the  pagan 
realms  may  "see  the  salvation  of  Goa." 

Many  are  the  systems  of  Antichrist 
establianed  upon  earth,  some  fundamentally 
and  essentially  erroneous,  and  others  in- 
vented by  the  misguided  and  defective 
vision  of  human  reason.  Christianity  pro- 
poses to  remove  and  banish  this  portentous 
gloom ;  the  celestial  light  is  alreaay  spread- 
ing over  the  earth,  and  one  unclouded 
scene  of  millennial  gloTy  will  ultimately 
present  itself  to  the  inhabitants  of  an  ad- 
miring heaven.  J.  Bttbton. 

Manchester,  August^  1830. 


B£LI0I0US   EMTHUSIASH. 

Ta£  investigation  of  subjects  connected 
with  the  visible  operation  of  religion  on  the 
mind  of  man,  and  its  influence  upon  his 
words  and  actions,  as  a  member  of  civilized 
society,  is  always  interesting,  and  often  pro- 
fitable. It  sets  in  their  true  light  those  pe- 
culiarities of  character  and  conduct  which 
distinguish  its  professors  from  the  general 
liulk  of  mankind,  who  either  consider  its 
profession  as  a  matter  of  trivial  importance, 
or  as  confined  to  file  stated  periods  of  as- 
sembly for  public  worship.  It  has  been 
a  custom  with  mamr  of  tliese  individuals  to 
designate  a  moie  nequent  appea}  to  rdi- 
gious  exercise,  and  the  introduction  of  sub- 
jects connected  with  christian  experience 
and  vital  piety  into  their  ordinaiy  conversa- 
tion, by  fiietitleof  enfirasiasm,  and  frequently 
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to  treat  tlie  most  solemn  subjects  thus  in^ 
troduced,  vvith  ridicule  and  coatempt. 

In  order  to  shew  the  impropriety  of  such 
conduct  in  its  most  forcible  light,  and  Uius 
to  discourage  a  practice,  which  has  perhaps 
greatly  contributed  to  nurture  that  scepti- 
cism, and  profanation  of  the  sabbath,  which 
are  now  so  deplorably  prevalent,  it  may  be 
proper  to  take  a  short  view  of  the  nature 
and  character  of  religious  enthusiasm,  and 
of  the  persons  to  whom  it  really  applies, 
and  then  to  draw  the  line  of  distinction  be- 
tween this,  and  that  zealous  earnestness, 
either  in  words  or  actions,  which  is  so  de- 
signated by  the  thoughtless  or  the  aban- 
doned. 

lieligious  enthusiasm  is  always  the  fruit 
of  some  fallacy  of  doctrine  or  peculiar  opi- 
nion, wtiich  acting  upon  a  heated  or  fervid 
imagination,  produces  in  its  professors  words 
and  actions  as  much  at  variance  with  the 
deductions  of  reason  as  with  the  sublime 
but  rational  principles  of  revelation.  Thus 
the  reveries  of  the  Talmudists,  the  ascetic 
austerities  of  the  Romish  saints  in  former, 
and  the  impious  absurdities  of  the  disciples 
of  Johanna  Southcote  and  other  visionaries 
of  modern  times,  may  be  truly  denominated 
religious  enthusiasm,  not  only  because  they 
led  their  followers  into  an  extravagance  both 
in  words  and  actions,  not  more  ludicrous  than 
pitiable,  but  also  because  they  were  so  &r 
from  having  anv  foundation  in  the  revealed 
word  of  God,  that  they  were  diametrically 
opposed  to  it,  and  by  their  absurdity  and 
impiety  calculated  to  bring  pure  and  unde- 
filed  religion  into  contempt  with  those  who 
are  unacauainted  with  its  operation  on  the 
heart  ana  conduct.  The  ignorant  are  ge- 
nerally found  to  be  most  easily  influenced 
by  enthusiasm,  from  their  want  of  instruc- 
tion to  distinguish  between  truth  and  error; 
and  we  accordingly  find  among  savage  na- 
tions, and  the  lower  oiden  in  civilized 
states,  the  greatest  number  of  religious 
enthusiasts.  It  is  also  a  remarkable  fact, 
and  one  of  frequent  occurrence,  that  this 
enthusiasm  is  more  or  less  connected  with 
fear  of  punbhment,  and  seldom  with  the 
hope  of^  reward ;  to  this  source  is  to  be 
traced  the  superstitious  observances  of  pagan 
nations,  and  the  corporeal  penances  of  the 
Church  of  Rome. 

We  also  find  in  religious  enthusiasm  a 
peculiar  attention  pid  to  unmeaning  cere- 
monies and  acts  of  worship,  many  of  which 
are  either  derived  from  tradition,  or  rest 
upon  some  insulated  text  of  scripture,  which 
has  been  perverted  by  ignorance  or  mis- 
conception into  the  authority  of  a  divine 
command,  and  has  occasioned,  in  many 
instances,  tlie  foundation  of  a  new  sect,  and 


sometioMB  the  productioii  of 
unmeaning  controversy. 

That  even  the  pure  and  rational  doctiines 
of  Christianity  have  been  thus  petv^ed  Inr 
ignorance  and  error,  cannot  be  denied.  It 
was  so  in  the  days  of  the  ^Mistle^  9s  their 
writings,  particularly  those  of  Sl  Paul, 
abundantly  testify,  and  we  are  led  to  000- 
clude  it  will  be  so  in  the  present  day  of 
evangelical  light ;  but  we  should  no  more  ' 
impute  such  errors  to  religion  than  attribute 
the  prodigadity  of  the  spendthrift  to  the  na- 
ture of  gold. 

Men  are  not  conscious  of  the  patnial  in- 
fluence of  the  pleasures  of  sensuality  and 
dissipation  to  deaden  the  mind  to  the  vital 
principles  of  religion,  as  it  stands  opposed 
to  vice,  and  the  criminal  indulgence  or  ani- 
mal appetite.  We  mig^t  be  al  a  loss  to  de- 
termine what  there  can  be  in  the  pure  and 
rational  duties  of  religion,  whether  public 
or  private,  or  in  the  social  meetings  of  its 
professors  for  prayer  and  praise,  that  if 
conducted  without  superstitious  obseivanoes 
or  unmeaning  ceremonies,  could  tndy  de- 
serve the  designation  of  enthusiasm,  much 
less  the  intnxluction  of  those  subjects  in 
convecsatioo,  in  which  the  highest  inteiesls 
of  an  immortal  and  aooountaUe  being  eter- 
nally depend.  Yet,  such  is  the  natmil 
feellng.ot  mankind,  that  though  the  decen- 
cies of  society  lead  them  to  an  oatwud 
observance  of  decorum,  and  even  in  mraie- 
rous  instances  to  a  formal  attendance  on  the 
public  services  of  religion,  yet  so  for  aie 
they  from  any  real  consciousness  of  its  n^ 
cessaiy  influence  on  the  heart  and  conduct, 
that  diey  consider  its  daily  observance  by 
others,  or  the  stated  and  frequent  assembbesof 
Christians  for  prayer,  as  proofii  of  enthusiasm. 
Tliey  treat  with  a  smile  of  ridicule  those 
agonizing  moments  of  conviction  with  which 
the  sinner  is  visited,  and  ascribe  tbe  chas- 
tenings  of  the  Spirit  of  Ood  to  the  wcnkings 
of  a  distempered  imagination.  To  them, 
indeed,  they  may  be  unknown,  but  to  the 
object  of  them  they  are  solemn  and  painful 
realities,  operating  in  accordance  with  the 
testimony  of  that  revelation  which  the  Scofe 
professes  to  believe  and  venerate. 

The  joys  and  cons^ations  of  the  Christian 
are  equally  beyond  his  comprehension, 
**  neither  can  he  know  them,  because  they 
are  spiritually  discerned."  The  happiness 
of  pardon  and  oommunion  with  his  Maker, 
and  his  expressions  of  these  feeling's,  as  well 
as  his  public  demonstrations  of  tl^m  in  so- 
cial meetings  of  professing  Christians,  are 
also  denominated  enthusiasm.  Thus  the 
whole  fabric  of  practical  religion,  as  far  as 
its  public  profession  is  concerned,  though 
conducted  without  a  shadow  of  supecstition. 
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is  oondemned  as  enthusiasmy  as  needless  as 
it  is  zidicukHis.  If  this  be  eDthusiasm,  it  is 
the  enthusiasm  of  Christ  and  his  ap<»lle8, 
it  is  the  enthusiasm  of  the  first  Christian 
diurchesy  it  is  the  enthusiasm  whidi  the 
oracles  of  inspifation  command,  lliat  ar- 
dent minds,  deeply  affected  with  the  awful 
realities  of  religion,  sometimes  in  these  social 
meetings  transgress  the  bounds  of  modera- 
tion  in  the  expression  of  their  feelings, 
cannot  be  denied ;  but  surely  the  most  fer- 
vent  enthusiasm,  when  ,'lempered  with  sin- 
cerity, is  far  preferable  to  that  carelessness 
of  rdigion,  or  formal  profession  of  its  tenets, 
which  neither  convinees  the  conscience,  nor 
reforms  the  life.  £•  6.  B. 


ins   IMPOaTAMCE  OF   CONSEQUENCES. 


"Thai  men  go  wronr  with  im  infrfnfoui  ■kill ; 
Bend  the  •traigbt  lale  to  their  own  crooked  will ; 
And  with  ft  clear  and  »hln!ng  lamp  sapplied, 
Fint  pat  it  oat,  then  take  it  for  a  guide/ 

Cowper't  ProgretM  of  Error. 


"Yoo  see.  Sir  Andrew,'' said  Lady  Wil- 
mot,  ^  that  your  nephew  profits  little  by  a 
univeisity  education ;  he  understands  neither 
mathematics  nor  logic."  "And  yet,  my 
lady,  an  inferenoe  may  be  easily  drawn 
for  our  guidanoe  and  instruction,  whether  in 
reason  or  morality,  without  a  knowledge  of 
either.  Causes  and  efiects,  or  consequences, 
always  go  to^iether,  and  when  we  have  any 
thing  to  do  ^ith  either,  we  should  always 
leave  them  where  we  find  them.'*  "  It  is 
not  every  one  that  pretends  to  be  a  philo- 
sopher, Sir  Andrew/'  •*  And  yet  there  are 
more  zeal- than  pretended  philosophers.  A 
philosopher  is  known  not  by  his  words,  but 
by  his  actions ;  and  he  is  the  true  philoso- 
pher who  exercises  his  reason,  and  takes  it 
for  his  guide  wherever  he  is  compelled  to 
direct  his-course." 

Sir  Andrew's  notions  were  veiy  much 
after  what  is  called  the  '^old  school,"  and 
he  always  warmly  attacked  whatever  might 
encroach  upon  its  maxims.  As  a  country 
baronet,  he  conceived  he  had  a  double 
dignity  to  support ;  first,  tbe  no  inconsider- 
ate one  of  title,  and  then  that  most  important 
one  of  a  rational  creature.  And  though  his 
manners,  from  his  little  intercourse  with 
tbe  world,  were  exceedingly  blunt,  there 
ivas  often  a  great  deal  of  truth  in  his  obser- 
vatioos.  At  the  time  we  are  speaking  of, 
Lady  Wtlmot  and  Sir  Andrew  were  in 
earnest  convecsalion  respecting  their  ne- 
phew. Intelligence  had  reached  the  worthy 
bamnetthat  his  relation  had  profited  but 
little  by  all  bis  advice  and  experience.  He 
bad  ioeuned   bea^y  debts,  liad  gambled, 


and  had  been  guilty  of  many  fiagrant  vices ; 
while  his  exterior  had  been  hiUierto  exhi- 
bited to  the  baronet  as  every  thing  that  was 
becoming.  Now  Sir  Andrew  had  resolved 
to  shew  his  highest  displeasure  of  such 
conduct,  and  had  determined  at  present  to 
forbid  him  his  presence,  holding  in  terrorem 
that  powerful  argument  to  young  persons 
of  a  worldly  mind — an  absolute  disin* 
heryance.' 

Lady  Wilmot,  a  good-natured,  ignorant 
woman,  despised  by  that  fashionable  world 
she  strove  to  imitate,  earnestly  endeavoured 
to  dissuade  her  brother  from  this  severity, 
using  those  pleas  for  youthful  inadverten- 
cies which  her  weak  reasoning  could  supply. 
Sir  Andrew  was  standing  at  the  window  of 
his  library  when  his  nephew  drove  up  to 
the  door.  His  anger  increased  at  the  s^t 
of  its  object ;  he  rang  the  bdl  furiously. 
Lady  Wilmot  entreated ;  and  the  servant 
entering,  somewhat  abated  the  storm. 

<•  Rim — ^tell  my  nephew  I  can't  see  him ; 
he  must  leave  the  house  immediately — I'll 
not  admit^him."'  The  baronet  vociferated^ 
and  the  servant  was  detained  by  Lady  Wil- 
mot till  the  astonished  youth  entered  the 
room,  aghast  at  the  scene.  **  Sir  Andrew, 
I  beg  and  entreat  you  will  be  calm."  The 
servant  retired.  "  I  am  going  to  town.  Sir 
Andrew,  and  would  wish  to  know  your 
commands."  My  commands !"  exclaimed 
the  baronet ;  **  if  you  would  know  them, 
they  are  that  you  leave  my  house  immedi- 
ately, and  never  shew  your  face  here  again, 
till  you  have  established  a  fairer  character." 
**  1  do  not  understand  you,  sir."  "  Inter-^ 
pret  my  commands  as  you  please,  only 
obey  them."  "Surely  you  cannot  mean 
what  you  say."  **  D'ye  take  me  for  a  fool, 
then  ?  D'ye  think  I'm  like  yourself?  No ; 
I  think  beifore  I  speak ;  I  reflect  before  I 
act ;  I  consider  consequences" 
•  The  nephew  turned  to  Lady  Wilmot 
for  an  explanation,  while  Sir  Andrew 
opened  the  window  for  a  little  fresh  air. 
Then,  turning  round,  he  continued,  "  Look 
at  your  conduct,  and  then  you'll  have  aa 
explanation.  Hypocrite!  did  you  ever 
listen  to  my  advice  7  did  you  ever  benefit 
by  my  experience?  No ;  it  was  all  thrown 
away  upon  the  wind."  "  But,  sir,  if  he  is 
deficient  in  intellect  or  virtue,  I  hope  you 
will  not  lay  your  displeasure  too  heavily 
upon  him."  ''Lady  Wilmot,  leave  the 
room.** 

Her  ladyship  obeyed  Sir  Andrew's  com- 
mand. "And  now,  my  graceless  ne- 
phew, what  do  you  say  in  your  defence  ?" 
"  Surely,  sir,  you  have  not  condescended 
to  listen  to  slander."  "  I  have  heard  ill 
reports,  it  is  true,  but  I  shall  believe  them 
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till  you  can  convince  me  to  the  contmiy/' 
*«  Indeed,  I  am  veiy  sorry,  Sir  Andrew ;  I 
mny  have  been  guilty  o^  some  vouthfiil 
lollies,  and  must  entreat  your  kindneK  in 
overlooking  them/'  <<Yourdebts>coiitracted 
at  college,  were  as  much  a  disgrace  to  you, 
as  the  li^  learning  you  acquired  anudst 
all  your  advantages.  You,  sir,  study  logic, 
and  see  no  connexion  between  causes  and 
consequences — a  pretty  fellow  T  ^^Tlmt 
example  is  more  powerriil  than  precept,  is 
vour  mvourite  proverb;  and  you  must  not 
be  surprised  that  the  valuable  precepts  in- 
culcated, vrere  more  than  counterbalanced 
by  the  example  of  my  companions.'' 

''And  why  choose  suck  companions? 
But  I  see, '  Birds  of  a  feather' — ^you  soon 
found  them  out  then.  And  d*ye  think  to 
hxin  yourself,  and  me  too,  by  throwing 
away  your  money  in  gunbling?  Don't 
build  your  hopes  upon  me;  your  own 
fortune  must  l)e  soflicient.  Did  you  never 
reflect  that  poverty  is  the  xx>nsequence  of 
vice  and  idleness?"  ''Is  this  all  you 
would  accuse  me  off  "All,  and  donit 
you  think  that  is  enough?  No;  there's 
another  piece  of  intelligence  I  have  re- 
ceived, and  take  shame  to  you.  D*ye 
know  the  gamekeeper's  daughter?  She's 
dead.**  Tlie  young  man  sunk  speechless 
in  his  chair.  "  Dead  I  yes,  I  am  indeed 
guilty,  for  I  broke  her  heart."  "And 
her  fkher's,  too.  You  have  ruined  Iter, 
and  brought  down  his  gray  hairs  to  the 
grave;  yet  tfie  good  okl  man  cuned  you 
not,  but  hoped  you  would  be  forgiven. 
Is  it  not  enough  to  wound  your  own  peace 
— to  ruin  your  own  fortune?  Is  it  not 
enough  that  I  should  be  a  sharer  in  the 
consequences  of  your  vice,  but  you  must 
break  the  heart  of  a  father  upon  his  daugh- 
ter's grave?" 

**  Oil  I  Sir  Andrew,  I  cannot  ask  your 
forgiveness,  for  I  must  appear  to  you  an 
odious  wretch.  But  I  would  to  heaven 
that  I  had  taken  your  sensible  advice  at  the 
first,  and  always  considered  the  probable 
consequences  of  indulging  in  dissipation. 
Instead  of  ihb,  I  too  frequently  endea- 
voured to  extenuate  my  follies,  and  to 
encourage  my  unrestrained  pursuit  after 
pleasure,  by  fallacious  reasonings  that  stifled 
conscience,  and  habituated  me  to  vice." 

"  But  now  you  find  that,  though  ex- 
perience is  a  dear  school,  fools  will  learn 
m  no  other.  If,  before  you  took  those 
fhlal  steps  which  have  nearly  overwhelmed 
you  with  ruin,  you  had  paused  to  consider 
what  might  ensue,  you  might  have  saved 
yourself  these  painful  reflections.  Thus  it 
IS  that  we  all  are  so  prone  to  controvert  the 
counsels  of  reason  and  cooseieoce^  when 
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they  thwart  our  ladinatioDS ;  but  let  it  be 
remembered,  with  the  solemn  admoutioa 
of  Scripture, '  The  wages  of  sm  is  death.' 
However  the  mind  may  delude  itself,  ex- 
perience will  always  shew  that  misery  is 
a  constant  attendant  upon  vice."  *^  I 
confess,  Sir  Andrew,  I  have  4m»  imog, 
and  have  needlessly  wounded  the  peue  of 
all  around  me.  But  it  is  too  kte,  I  have 
raioed  myself."  "  Yes,  sir,  it  is  too  laie 
to  remedy  the  evil  yon  have  caused;  hot, 
if  your  life  is  spaiied,  there  may  sliU  be 
occasions  in  whicn  you  mayuse  myadtiee. 
You  will  leave  my  houK,  and  not  se-cnler 
it  till  you  can  prove  ymuself  to  be  wixr, 
and  one  who,  though  it  costs  a  lilde  8etf> 
denial  in  the  gratification  of  his  inclioa- 
tions,  alwavs  regards  the  prebable  comse- 

QDENCES.'' 
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ox  THE  PLEASUaES  OF  MELAHCHOLT. 

*«  I  bare  ntlthn  tb«  Kholar**  nelaiKboly.  vbleb 
It  emalatloa  ;  nor  the  mutiriRii**,  which  ii  rtnUi- 
tica) ;  oor  tb»  courtier**,  whidi  is  ftwai  :  aertb* 
■oMier'a,  wUch  1»  miMIImis  ;  aor  tbt  Umjn\ 
wbich  {•  politic  ;  aor  tbe  lady**,  which  is  nice ;  nor 
tbe  lover*!,  which  U  all  thne.**    Sbakbspbabi. 

That  there  is  anjr  pleasure  attacked  to 
melaDcboly,  is  an  idea  which  may,  proba- 
bly, startle  some  of  the  gay  partisaw  of  the 
world.  We  have  listened,  they  may  siy, 
with  delight  to  the  touching  straias  wfaidi 
have  (alien  from  the  bard  who  has  siiog  the 
"  Heasures  of  Memoiy,**  and  have  revelled 
in  the  feir  visions  which  those  of  "  Imagi- 
nation and  Hope**  have  tanghl  her  poet  to 
sing ; — but  how  we  are  to  find  any  pteasur- 
able  feeling,  or  any  delightftil  eraolioo,  in 
the  reveries  of  raelancholj,  appeals  to  us 
inexplicable. 

Gaiety  and  vivacity  are  inherent  in  the 
spirit  of  the  world ;  and  though*  there  is> 
perhaps,  no  scene  which  is  not  sometimes 
overshaded  by  a  cloud,  yet  the  gkx>m  is 
often  speedily  chased  away  by  aiMoeeding 
beams  of  hope  and  enjoyment  IW  it  is 
that  the  lovers  of  the  world  and  its  pleamcs 
conceive  that  they'  are  the  only  bemgi  who 
are  happy,  and  who  may  be  nid  to  enjoy 
Kfe.  lliey  attend  only  to  *e  bright  pins 
of  the  scene ;  or  if  at  times  Aey  aie 
obliged  to  lo<rfc  upon  such  as  are  mote 
gloomy,  they  torn  away  with  disgust  and 
fisdessness,  not  considering  diat  evea  from 
these  some  advantages  may  be  elicited. 
Alas  f  that  they  should  be  so  deceived  ai  to 
fency  there  can  be  no  pleasoie  but  ia  one 
continued  round  of  gaiet^r  and  nitth  I  that 
they  should  be  so  thoughtless  as  tocanceive 
that  whete  there  is  not  eoottmnl  suBfibine 
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there  09n  be  BO  ^joyment;  or  that  iwle» 
the  paauons  are  in  a  state  of  high  excite- 
ment, there  can  be  no  gratification  and  joy  I 
Yoong  as  I  ani|  I  have  seen  enough  sH 
the  worid  to  be  convinced  that  there  is  more 
of  the  ideal  than  .of  the  substantial  in  its 
pleasaies;  and  inexperienced  as  I  am»  I 
know  enough  of  its  sorrows  to  be  sure  that 
they  will,  more  or  less,  be  the  lot  of  every 
son  c^  man.  I  too  have  met  with  disap- 
pointroenL  I  have  revelled  in  the  gay 
prospects  which  hope  and  fimcy  have 
reared  before  my  eyes ;  and  haive  seen  them 
vanish  in  an  instaot.  I  have  delighted  my* 
self  with  anticipations  of  future  enjoyment, 
which  have  all  eluded  my  grasp,  and  left 
me  almost  bereft  of  consolation.  These 
are  not  the  occurrences  in  which  the  man 
of  pleasure,  and  of  the  world,  are  wont  to 
delight,  not  tlie  floweiy  paths  in  which 
their  gratifications  are  sought  ;-Hmd  yet,  I 
can  look  back  upon  those  scenes  of  fancied 
gloom,  and  recall  some  emotions  of  plea- 
sure; I  can  testify  that  amid  what  they 
would  call  the  clouds  of  melancholy,  I  have 
been  cheered  and  blessed  by  theoutbeamiqgs 
which  broke  in  upon  my  soul.  In  those 
visitations  I  have  learnea  wisdom,  I  have 
received  consolation,  I  have  imbibed  de- 
light The  inexperience  and  indiscretion 
of  youtli  have  been  instructed ;  and  undying 
lessons  of  experience  been  happily  gained. 
Melancholy  may  indeed  be  said  to  be 

**  Of  C^rbenit  and  bltekett  midnight  bom, 
la  Stygian  rave  forlom, 
**  llidtt  horrid  •bap«t,  and  thrleki,  and  sights 
unholy.—- 

but  it  must  be 'only  by  the  unwearied  lovers 
of  mirth,  who  live 

"  Itt  omvproved  plastovm  &•#," 

or  by  the  wretch  whom  the  spectral  enchant- 
ments of  despair  have  hadnted,  that  such  a 
description  will  be  admitted  as  true.  Ra. 
tber  win  the  thoughtful  mind  hail  her  as 

"  •    .    the  goddats  sage  and  holy. 
Whose  taintly  Tftage  !■  too  bright 
T»  bit  tb€  tVBM  of  n  Oman  tight ; 
And  thanfore  weaker  to  our  vleir 
O'erlaid  with  black,  ttaid  wisdom's  hoe." 

It  is  because  the  inconsiderate  and  gay 
have  been  accustomed  to  invest  melancholy 
in  such  a  dress  as  bv  no  means  belongs  to 
her,  thai  the  bulk  of  mankind  have  suffered 
every  thing  dull  and  cheeriess,  and  omi- 
nous, to  be  concomitant  with  her.  It  is 
because  she  has  been  misrepresented,  that 
she  has  been  disliked.  She  has  been  cari- 
catured, and  then  held  up  to  the  contempt 
and  hatred  of  the  unthinking  many.  To 
talk  to  such  of  the  pleasures  of  melancholy 
would  be  almost  as  useless  as  attempting  to 
deceive  a  hungry  man  with  an  empty  dish. 


or  to  convince  an  idiol,  by  the  soimdesi 
processes  of  reaaoAing,  that  he  is  not  the 
monarch  he  ncetends  lo  be*  So  blinded, 
are  their  minas  to  the  advantages  of  con- 
templation, and  tnith ;  so  eager  after  the 
gratification  of .  their  insatiate  deares  and 
mistaken  notions,  that  they  reject  aiguments 
without  examination,  and  laiKh  at  it  as  a 
visionary  and  deoeitfMl  tale,  ^t  this  does 
not  prove  that  ikar  course  is  the  most  do- 
lig^itfiy,  or  that  others  in  their  silent  and 
iMlancholy  hours  can  enjoy  no  heait>iell 
pleasure. 

Has  the  reader  ever  been  led,  vnder  the 
depressing  influence  of  some  misfortune,  to 
wander  al  the  close  of  evening  into  some 
retired  spot,  where  all  seefiied  to  anit  the 
tenor  of  his  soul ;  where  the  distant,  dying 
sound  fell  upon  his  listtening  ear,  and  the 
last  gleams  of  departing  twilight  darting 
faintly  through  the  trees  ?  Has  he  not  then 
felt,  amidst  the  stilfaiess  that  reigned  around 
him,  unwonted  detight  of  mind,  even  whfle 
he  has  been  musing  on  the  events  of  Pro* 
vidence  which  have  afflicted  him  ?  ,  Have 
not  the  moods  of  melancholy  been  connected 
with  the  experience  of  conscious  pleasure  ? 
How  oft  does  death  invade  the  happiness 
of  the  domestic  cisde,  and  sever  the  ties 
that  bind  congenial  hearts !  Is  there  then, 
no  pleasure  in  a  melancholy  walk  to  the 
cold  grave,  where  is  laid  our  departed 
friend  ?  Whilst  we  lean  upon  the  uoright 
stone  that  marks  the  narrow  bed  of  aeath, 
and  recall  the  fond  hours  of  departed  friend* 
s^p,  is  there  no  joy  in  the  melancholy  re* 
flections?  Tis  even  then  the  Christian 
feds  the  ''  joy  in  grief  to  be  more  than  a 
poet's  note.  Though  all  around  wear  one 
melancholy  aspect—though  the  dark  yew 
with  its  funeral  shade— the  rude  tower  il- 
lumined by  the  pale  moon-beams— and  the 
hooMe  song  of  the  wakeful  bird  of  night, 
obtrude  themselves  upon  the  ^e  and  ear— 
is  there  not  a  spirit  of  endearment  that  binds 
us  to  the  spot  ?  Is  there  not  a  voice  that 
bids  us  dry  Uie  flowing  tear  of  grief,  and 
look  beyond  the  present  bomided  scene  to 
the  celestial  plains  above, 

"  Wbera  the  wlaked  oeaat  Aron  troabliqr*^ 
And  the  weary  are  at  refct.'* 

What  scene  can  be  more  melancholy  than 

a  parting  one?    Touching,   indeed,  is  iC. 

when  we  see  a  widowed  mother  weeping 

upon  the  neck  of  her  departing  son,  while 

the   socTOwful  sisters    stand  around,  and 

scarce    pronounce  tlie    fmal    adieu; — yet 

which  of  the  party  would  be  absent  at  such 

a  time  7    Where  is  the  individual  who  has 

felt  what  separation  means,  who  does  not 

know  the  pleasing  spell  with  wliich   it  is 

accompanied  ?    Tlien  hope  entwines  herself 
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dofler  round  the  fearful  beait,  and  eveiy 
fond  wbh  that  dwells  in  affection's  breast, 
is  poured  forth  with  ea^serness.  Lei  the  disap- 
pointed lorer  tell  what  pleasure  he  feels  in 
ttie  retirement  of  melancholy.  She  seems 
his  only  friend.  Wrapt  in  her  sable  garb, 
he  passes  away  the  lonely  hours  in  pleasing 
MverieB  of  what  be  hoped  to  enjoy ;  and  in 
spite  of  ruined  hopes,  still  carries  on  his 
views  and  wishes  to  future  days.  His  feni^, 
somewhat  chastised  by  a  mourning  spirit, 
still  wanden  into  ideal  regions,  ai»d  lights 
his  eye  with  the  poet's  tire. 

Yes !  these  are  some  of  the  pleasures 
which  the  chastened,  the  thoughtful,  the 
Christian  mind  is  accustomed  to  fiiul  in 
melancholy.  Absorbed  in  contemplation, 
such  a  mind  will  love  to  sit  alone,  and  muse 
upon  the  things  tliat  surround  it  Full 
many  a  theote  will  crowd  upon  the  atten. 
tion,  and  pass  in  review  before  it.  The 
sins  and  sorrows  of  the  human  heart;  the 
pomps  and  follies  of  the  unthinking  world ; 
and  the  wonderful  mysteries  of  revealed 
wisdom — will  afford  to  the  contemplative 
mind,  in  its  melancholy  musing|S,  full  scope 
for  exercise.  But  the  pensive  sadness 
thus  awakened,  though  difiusing  solemnity 
through  the  spirit,  is  an  entire  stranger  to 
despair. 

From  individual  occurrences  it  will  pro- 
ceed to  general  ones ;  and  embracing  in  its 
comprehensive  grasp  the  whole  human  fa- 
mily, will  find,  in  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  a 
world,  a  luxury  of  pleasure.  Say  not  this 
is  delusion,  'tis  the  sober  reality  of  mind — 
the  melancholy  joys  of  reflection.  That 
man  is  in  no  enviable  state,  who  can  pass 
through  this  path  of  life,  elated  only  by  its 
flashes  of  pleasure,  but  disgusted  and  ren- 
dered unhappy  by  its  shades  and  troubles,^- 
who  can  see  no  advantage,  and  feel  no 
pleasure  in  the  sad  detaib  of  the  human 
story.  Let  others  seek  their  happtness  in 
the  giddy  round  of  feshion,  and  be  absorbed 
in  the  vortex  of  gaiety,  but  let  mine  be  the 
despised  yet  real  pleasures  of  metaacholy 
•*-mine  be  the  still  and  solemn  hour  of  con- 
templative repose,  and  the  spell  of  dejected 
feehng.  Thus,  as  my  days  pass  on,  may 
sober  peace  and  chastened  reflection  be  my 
fond  companions  through  life's  chequered 
scene — 

'*  And  may  at  lait  mv  weary  %%t% 
Find  out  the  peaceful  Iiertnltaire. 
The  hairy  gown,  and  inossiy  cell 
Where  [  may  tit,  and  nightly  i>pell 
Of  every  ttar  that  heaven  du'th  shew. 
And  every  herb  that  «ips  the  dew, 
Till  old  experience  do  attain 
To  Mtnething  lilce  prophetic  fttrain. 
These  plea«ures.  Melancholv,  giv«. 
And  I  with  thee  will  chase  to  live.'* 

Milton. 
Oxford,  J.  S.  B. 


A   DISCOURSE  OV  TBE  THBORT  <«  TBS 
PLAMETAET   SYSTEM. 

(Concluded  from  Col  98.) 

War  the  sun  and  phmets  should  contiDoally 
revolve  on  their  axes,  is  a  qoeation  that 
cannot  easily  be  sdved.  We  are  certain 
that  some  resistance  to  free  motion  nnist 
arise  from  the  fluid  of  the  univeise ;  yet,  for 
ought  we  know,  this  resistance^  may  be  so 
little,  as  not  to  be  perceptible  •  in  many 
ages.  And,  if  we  admit  the  Newtonian 
doctrine  of  attraction,  let  the  cause  be  ma- 
terial or  immaterial,  since  the  sao  and 
planets  have  a  tendency  to  each  other,  tfa^ 
must  occasion  a  resistance  similar  to  that  of 
a  resisting  medium.  But,  that  which  is 
difficult  to  roan,  is  easy  to  the  Creator  of 
all  things.  He  can,  if  he  please^  continue 
the  planets  in  motion,  in  mediums  (^  re- 
sistance, or  be  can  cause  this  resistance  to 
be  so  small  as  to  occasion  no  senrible  di. 
minution  of  the  velocity  of  the  planets,  and 
yet  be  capable  of  answering  the  purpose  for 
which  it  was  made. 

I  have  hitherto  spoken  only  of  the  sun*s 
action  on  the  planets ;  but  since  the  princi- 
ple of  absorption  is  inherent  in  the  plaoetj 
and  satellites,  as  well  as  in  the  sun,  agree, 
ably  to  the  before-mentioned  do<^rine,  their 
flowing  forces  will  cause  them  to  have  a 
tendency  towards  each  other,  and  thus  to 
disturb  one  another's  motions.  .Ihe  son 
will  also  have  a  tendency  towards  the  ola* 
nets,  and  the  same  holds  good  in  regard  to 
the  satellites,  which  agrees  with  die  obserra^ 
tions  of  the  best  astronomers.  Now,  snoe 
the  earth  has  a  tendency  to  the  moon,  the 
waters  of  the  ocean,  on  account  of  their  fluid- 
ity, will  be  elevated  under  the  moon,  and 
thus  the  tides  will  be  produced;  hence, 
these  and  every  other  aflection  of  nature, 
may  be  rationally  and  demonstratively  ex- 
plained on  the  principle  of  absorption. 

When  we  consider  the  great  portion  of 
space  that  is  allotted  to  so  small  a  quantity 
of  matter,  and  tliat  the  magnitode  of  the 
cel^al  bodies  is  so  great,  it  takes  off  the 
improbability  that  appears  to  start  on  the 
considemtion,  that  the  medium  of  space 
will  in  time  become  too  rare  by  oontinaal 
absorption,  and  that  these  bodies  would 
grow  sensibly  bigger,  for  it  is  evident,  the 
larger  diey  are,  the  leas  need  will  be  the 
general  absorbing  property  of  matter. 

I  have  before  mentioned,  that  if  the  dia- 
meter of  the  sun  were  but  1  inch,  the  dis- 
tance of  the  nearest  star  would  be  more 
than  300  miles,  and  supposing  that  ail  the 
stare  are  at  an  equal  distance  from  each 
other,  or  neariy  so,  and  as  lar  off  as  they 
are  from  .the  sun,  they  can  .have  but  little 
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tendency  to  one  another.  Yet  siooe  their 
tendency  deereuee  at  the  aqaare  of  the 
distance  oootmnaUy  to  all  dietanoeB  what- 
ever,  it  foUoirs,  that  if  any  number  of 
Stan  be  pfawad  at  any  giten  dietanoe  fiom 
each  other  in  space,  in  time  they  will  be 
bpooght  together,  except  some  Other  power 
is  admitted,  to  keep  thiem  in  equilibno. 

From  the  diflerent  appeaianoes  cH  the 
vaffioos  dnsten  of  stars  seen  by  the  naked 
eyey  and  by  the  teiesoope,  from  the  appear- 
ance of  the  milky  way,  and  the  nebulous  or 
doad^^ike  spots  seen  in  many  parts  of  the 
iMavens,  it  is  .dearly  danonstmble,  thai  the 
stars  ave  not  situated  at  equal  distances  from 
each  other:  nor  can  they  be  of  equal  niag- 
nitBde.  Some  stars  seem  to  have  a  smdl 
inotioo  among  the  rest;  some  which  were 
vistUeyhave&appeaved;  and,  on  the  con- 
traiy,  some  havie  become  visible,  which  in 
ancient  times  weie  not  so.  These  varied 
asagaitodes  and  distances  may  be  necesmiy 
lo  preserve  them  in  equilibno. 

The  planets  do  not  move  in  the  same 
plane,  but  in  planes  differently  iodined  to 
the  sun*s  equator ;  and  they  revolve  about 
the  centre  of  the  sun,  aftthoe^  the  whirling 
foree  lies  in  the  direction  parallel  to  h» 
equator;  for  it  must  be  observed,  that  the 
flowing  force  is  at  eveiy  instant  tending  to 
carry  the  planet  toward  the  aentre  of  the  son, 
and,  therefore,  it  will  be  carried  round  it. 
Hie  same  hoMs  good  also  in  respect  of  the 
comets,  for  thongh  they  are  wbiiled  in  a 
direction  parallel  tothe  equator  of  the  wn, 
yet,  the  flowing  force  will  at  eveiy  instant 
change  thai  direction,  and  caure  them  to 
revolve  about  hisoeatre.  And  if  any  num- 
ber of  planetary  bodies  be  placed  at  difler- 
caC  bat  suffidcnt  distances  from  the  sun's 
equator,  while  be  is  revdving  on  his  axis,  the 
diredioa  of  his  axis  will  he  changed,  other- 
wise they  oottU  not  revolve  about  his  centre 
or  nearly  so.  And  the  quantity  of  ahem- 
alions  made  by  the  actions  of  these  plane- 
taxy  bodies  on  the  axis  of  the  sim,  will  be  in 
pioportioQ  as  the  angle  made  by  Ihdr  couises 
with  the  sun's  equator. 

Since  all  the  planets  have  a  flowing  force, 
lending  towards  their  centres,  and  decreas- 
ing in  proportion  to  the  square  of  the  dis- 
tance, to  all  distances  whatever,  it  follows, 
that  the  sun  must  have  a  tendency  to  the 
plaoelB,  and  to  every  body  of  the  system ; 
as  wdl  as  they  have  a  tendency  toward  the 
son ;  and  the  eflect  of  this  tendency  will 
occasbn  the  sun  to  revolve  round  the  pdnt 
which  is  the  common  centre  of  all  the  forces 
of  the  sun  and  planets.  This  point  is  found 
to  be  within  the  sun,  on  account  of  his  vast 
magnitude  compared  with  that  of  the  pla- 
nets :  for  it  is  computed  that  the  bulk  of  all 
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the  planets,  ficc.,  is  but  the  1.400th  part  of 
that  of  the  son. 

The  planets  have  not  only  a  tendency- 
toward  the  sun,  but  every  planet  has  also  a 
tendency  to  eveiy  other  planet  of  tlie  sys^ 
tem,  for  reasons  that  have  been  before 
explained;  and  the  nearer  they  are  to 
con)unctioo,  the  greater  this  tendency  will 
be,  because  then  they  are  neater  to  each 
other.  The  efieots  of  this  tendency  are, 
first,  they  will  approach  or  be  carried  nearer 
to  «Kih  other  as  they  pass  one  anotlwr,  the 
innermost  planet  being  drawn  a  little  fucw 
ther  from  the  sun,  and  the  outermost  dmwa 
a  little  inward  or  nearer  to  the  sun.  8e- 
oondly.  As  the  innermost  planet,  or  thai 
which  is  nearest  to  the  sun,  approaches  the 
outermost,  its  velocity  will  be  increased  un« 
til  it  has  passed  the  point  of  ceoiunctioo, 
when  its  vdodty  will  be  retarded.  Thirdly, 
Hie  otttermoat  planet  before  oonjunction 
will  be  retarded,  and  after  coajuaotion  it 
will  be  accelerated  in  its  velocity,  and  the 
proportional  foreei  will  be  as  the  magnitude 
of  the  irfaaels.  For  instance,  suppoee  that 
Jupiter  is  approaching  to  the  heliocentric 
conjunction  of  Saturn ;  here,  as  Jupiter  ap^ 
proaches  toward  Saturn,  the  motion  of  Ju* 
pilar  wiU  be  accelerated  and  Saturn's  motion 
will  be  somewhat  retarded,  and  after  con- 
junction the  vdocity  of  Jupiter  will  be 
retarded  and  that  or  Saturn  accelerated. 
But,  since  the  magnitude  of  Jupiter  is 
greater  than  that  of  Saturn,  Jupiter  must 
have  a  more  powerful  flowing  foroe  than 
Saturn ;  hence,  the  action  of  Jupiter  on  Sa^ 
turn  would  be  greater  than  the  action  of 
Saturn  on  Jupiter. 

It  is  plain  from  what  has  been  said,  that 
these  tendencies  of  the  planets  must  occa^ 
sion  an  irregularity  in  their  motions.  But, 
since  they  are  situated  at  such  vast  distances 
from  one  another,  these  disturbances  are  but 
smaH,  and  this  aHeratioo  made  by  them  in 
the  system  of  nature  is  too  little  to  be  per- 
ceived even  in  many  ages. 

It  is  a  singular  instance  of  the  wisdom  of 
the  Creator,  that  the  planets  are  situated  at 
such  distances  from  each  other:  for  if  ihey 
were  nearer  they  must  interfere  with  one 
another's  motions,  and,  therefore,  occasion 
many  inconveniences  to  their  inhabitants,  by 
making  unseasonable  alterations  in  the  wear 
ther,  &c.  It  is  also  very  wonderful,  that 
the  phmets  Mercury,  Venus,  the  Earth,  and 
Mars,  which  are  comparatively  small,  move 
in  orbits  not  fru:  from  each  other;  because 
their  flowing  forces  cannot  greatly  disturb 
their  motions;  but,  the  planets  Jupiter, 
Satuni,  and  the  Georgiom  Sidos,  are  com> 
paratively  more  distant,  because,  being 
much  greater  than  the  former,  they  would 
3  s 
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occasion  greater  irr^larities  in  their  mo. 
tions  if  they  were  situated  nearar  to  each 
other. 

The  whirting  forces  also  must  occasion 
some  distarbanoes  in  the  planetaiy  s]rstem, 
especially  when  the  planets  are  approaching 
to  conjunction,  in  wtiich  position  they  will 
increase  or  decrease  one  another's  velocity, 
according  to  Tarious  circumstances,  and  to 
their  positions.  And  since  all  which  are 
known  to  have  a  rotary  motion,  have  this 
force,  Ae  united  power  of  it  most  also  have 
some  action  on  the  sun  as  well  as  on  one 
another. 

Those  primary  planets  that  are  attended 
by  satellites,  must  have  a  tendency  to  be 
earrted  towards  their  satellites  in  a  similar 
way  to  the  sun's  tendency  to  the  planets. 
And  as  the  Earth  has  but  one  satellite,  both 
will  revolve  round  the  common  centre  of  their 
flowing  forces,  and  onoe  in  eveiy  lunation 
thwe  Earth  will  make  a  revolution  round 
this  point.  The  satellites  of  Jupiter,  Saturn, 
and  the  Geoigium  Sidus  will  also  act  upon 
one  another,  as  they  make  their  revolutions 
about  their  primaries  in  the  same  way  as 
the  planets  do,  and  will  occasion  disturb- 
ances in  one  another's  motions. 

As  the  moon  makes  her  revolution  round 
the  Earth,  she  will  be  acted  upon  by  the 
flowing  force  of  the  sun,  she  having  a  ten- 
dency to  be  carried  toward  the  sun  as  well 
as  toward  the  Earth.  The  consequence  of 
this  tendency  to  the  sun  is,  that  the  moon's 
motion  in  her  orbit  is  irregular.  Sometimes 
she  moves  at  a  mean  rate,  sometimes  slower, 
and  at  others,  fester,  according  as  she  is 
situated  in  regard  to  the  sun ;  and,  there- 
fore, she  will  not  describe  equal  areas  in 
equal  times.  Thus  she  is  accelemted  as  she 
passes  from  the  quadrature  to  the  new  or 
full,  and  retarded  as  she  passes  from  the  new 
or  full  to  the  quarters. 

It  has  before  been  explained  that  the 
moon's  orbit  is  of  an  elliptical  figure,  but 
it  must  be  observed  that  this  tendency  of 
the  moon  toward  the  sun  causes  great  vari- 
ations in  the  figure  of  her  orbit ;  sometimes 
it  is  very  eccentric,  at  other  times  it  ap- 
proaches nearer  to  a  circle.  The  eccen- 
tricity is  always  greatest  in  the  syzigy,  and 
least  when  in  the  quadratores,  and  variable 
according  to  the  position  of  the  apogee. 

One  remarkable  property  of  the  moon^s 
orbit  deserves  narticular  notice,  as  it  tends  to 
-prove  the  trutn  of  tlie  principles  I  have 
advanced,  and  that  is,  the  greatness  of  the  in- 
clination or  angle  made  by  it  and  the  equator. 
One  would  naturally  ask,  if  the  moon  be 
whirled  round  the  Earth  by  the  Earth's  re- 
volution on  its  axis,  why  should  it  take  such 
a  cross  circuity  and  not  revolve  in  a  plane 


more  neariy  approaching  that  of  the  Earth's 
equator?  Hie  answer  to  this  question  ii 
very  natural  and  easy.  It  must  be  ooosi- 
dei«d  that  the  Earth  and  moon  are  whirled 
by  the  motion  of  the  sun  in  the  diieetion  of 
the  plane  of  the  sun's  e(|nator  ixaily,  and 
as  the  Earth  revolves  on  its  axis,  the  moon 
will  be  whiried  round  it  in  the  plane  of  the 
son's  equator,  or  near  thereto:  and  diis 
consideration  proves  that  one  canse  con- 
stantly operates  to  keep  the  £ai&  and 
moon  in  Uieir  respective  paths. 

These  irregularities  or  the  moon  and 
planets  are  such  as  are  obaerred  to  take 
place  by  astronomers,  and  aie  in  aoooid- 
ance  to  the  doctrines  of  Newton  on  the 
principles  of  gnvitation  and  attraction;  and 
whetherwe  say  that  matter  is  attracted  by 
matter,  or  that  matter  is  carried  to  matter, 
it  is  all  one,  the  same  efiects  being  produ- 
oed,  attraction  cansing  the  maaes  of  matter 
to  have  a  tendency  to  each  other  in  aU 
directions.  And  as  matter  cannot  act  upon 
matter  when  it  does  not  touch  it,  but  by  the 
influence  of  some  interposing  medium,  it 
follows,  that  there  must  be  a  medium.  And 
that  this  medium  may  produce  the  before 
mentioned  efiects,  it  seems  to  be  necessary, 
that  a  continual  current  of  itshoidd  flow 
towards  the  bodies  or  masses.  Now,  since 
this  must  be  the  case  in  all  directions,  the 
fluid  medium  must  be  absorbed,  and  by  its 
elasticity  this  current  may  be  produced. 
I  should  also  suppose,  that  a  small  force 
would  be  suflficient  to  eflect  these  opera- 
tions, for  it  must  be  considered  that  the 
great  bodies  of  the  universe  have  no  weight, 
this  being  acquired  only  by  the  feroe  of  this 
fluid. 

This  reasoning  is  similar  to  that  by  whidi 
we  discover  the  nature  and  properties  of 
the  air,  and  to  deny  the  existence  of  such  a 
medium  would  be  the  same  as  to  sajr  the 
wind  does  not  blow  when  we  both  hear  and 
feel  it,  and  that  there  is  no  air  because  wecui- 
not  see  it.  When  I  perceive  the  trees,  frc 
shaken  by  the  wind,  I  know  this  to  be  the 
eflfect  of  an  adequate  cause ;  and  when  I  see 
the  planets  move  in  their  orbits,  &c.  I 
infer  that  these  motions  are  produced  by 
suflBcient  causes  also. 

The  luminaries  have,  by  reason  of  the 
great  magnitude  of  the  sun,  and  the  nearness 
of  the  moon  to  the  Earth,  several  influences 
on  our  globe.  The  principal  of  these  are 
the  phenomena  of  the  tides,  to  which  I  have 
already  alluded,  and  which  may  be  further 
illustrated. 

Suppose  the  Earth  to  be  covered  all 
over  to  a  certain  depth  with  water,  then 
when  the  moon  is  situated  over  any  poiticii- 
lar  part  of  the  Eartli,  it  is  certain  that  the 
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Bowing  fisice  tending  to  the  mooO)  wiU  di- 
minish the  flowing  force  tending  to  the 
Earthy  and  the  diminished  flowing  force  of 
that  part  of  the  £aith  under  the  moon,  will 
be  equal  to  the  difierence  of  the  flowing 
forces  of  the  Eaxih  and  moon.  But,  at 
places  fluther  remote  from  that  point,  it  will 
vary  from  this  rule,  because  the  flowing 
force  of  the  Earth  anid  that  of  the  moon  do 
not  act  perpendicularly  to  each  other  at  any 
othff  pointy  but  are  inclined  at  various 
an|^  according  to  the  distance  from  it. 
Hence  it  is  evident,  that  the  diminished 
flowing  force  of  the  Earth  will  be  least  at 
those  iilaces  under  the  moon;  at  places 
more  remote  it  will  be  greater,  and  at 
places  90^  distant  from  ttoace  it  will  be 
greatest  of  all,  or  will  be  diminished  the 

Now,  from  this  it  appears,  that  the  wa- 
ters under  the  moon  wiU  be  elevated  by  the 
pressure  of  that  in  remoter  places,  by  which 
the  equilibrium  will  be  restored.  And 
when  the  water  under  the  moon  is  elevated 
and  at  the  distance  of  90^  is  depressed,  a 
similar  phenomenon  will  take  place  in  the 
lower  hemisphere,  to  restore  an  equilibra- 
tion in  those  parts ;  and  there  will  be  another 
devation  opposite  to  the  former,  and  thus 
the  waters  of  the  ocean  will  be  drawn  into 
the  form  of  a  spheroid.  And  as  the  Earth 
revolves  on  its  axis,  this  spheroid  of  water 
will  change  its  position,  and  produce  a  suc- 
cession of  tides. 

The  sun,  also^  from  the  same  cause  will 
pcodnoe  tides,  but  not  so  great  as  those 
prodaced  by  the  moon ;  and  the  joint  ac- 
tion of  both  do  not  produce  two  tides,  but 
one  tide  subject  to  variations  of  magni. 
feide. 

It  has  been  proved  by  correct  measure- 
ments, that  the  figure  of  flie  Earth  is  an 
oblate  spheroid.  lUs  will  oocasion  a 
greater  flowing  force  about  the  equator 
than  there  is  at  the  poles.  And  the  flowing 
forces  of  the  luminaries  acting  upon  the 
greater  flowing  force  of  the  equatorial  parts 
of  the  Earth  in  an  oblique  direction,  will 
oocasion  the  precession  of  the  equinoctial 
points,  and  the  nutation  of  the  poles,  just 
as  well  as  can  be  done  by  the  aoctrine  of 
attraction. 

Tlie  tendency  of  bodies  to  the  Earth  is 
eansed  by  the  flowing  force  tending  towards 
in  centre.  And  asall  bodies  on  the  surface 
oC  the  Earth  are  but  corpuscles  when  com- 
psred  to  the  Earth,  they  will,  when  foiling 
nom  the  same  height,  descend  with  a  like 
vdocity  whether  they  are  great  or  small, 
tod  their  rapid  descent  wiU  hinder  their 
actions  <Mi  one  another  from  being  per- 
ceived. 


Bodies  of  di&^t  figures  will  have  dif  • 
ferent  flowing  powers.  Thus,  if  a  corpuscle 
be  situated  at  any  distance  from  a  nphere,  a 
cylinder,  or  a  cone,  &c.,  these  bodies  will 
have  diflerent  powers  of  action  on  the  cop« 
puscles,  aooonling  to  their  respective  figures, 
as  might  be  mathematically  treated  of  by 
the  doctrine  of  fluxions ;  and  results  would 
be  obtained  similar  to  those  founded  on  the 
doctrine  of  the  attraction  of  bodies. 

The  centre  of  the  flowing  forces  of  two 
bodies  may  be  found  in  the  same  manner 
as  we  find  the  centre  of  gravity,  which  is 
the  same  thing.  Also  the  centre  of  osciU 
hition  of  pendulums,  and  the  various  prob- 
lems relating  to  frilling  bodies,  may  be 
mathematically  expUiined  by  the  principle 
of  absorption,  giving  results  similar  to  those 
founded  on  the  principle  of  attraction. 

The  phenomena  ot  electrical  attraction, 
and  repulsion  may  be  readily  accounted  for 
on  the  principle  of  absorption. 

It  is  said  that  tlie  electric  fluid  repels  its 
own  particles,  yet  has  ■  a  strong  attractioi^ 
for  other  matter;  but  it  iq>pears  to  me  that 
the  repulsion  of  its  own  particles  is  owing 
to  its  elasticity,  and  its  attraction  for  other 
matter  is  caused  by  its  being  absorbed  by  it. 
Thus,  for  instance,  if  a  simdl  ball  of  cork 
be  suspended  by  a  silken  thread,  and  held 
at  a  proper  distance  from  an  electrified 
prime  conductor,  with  one  hand  placed 
before  it,  the  fluid  will  be  absorbed  by 
the  ball,  in  consequence  of  which  it  will 
move  to  the  prime  conductor,  at  which 
time  it  will  be  full  of  the  electric  fluid,  and 
the  absmption  will  cease.  The  elastic 
current  of  the  fluid  will  then  carry  back  the 
ball  towards  the  hand,  in  which  it  will  dis# 
charge  its  fire,  and  then  it  will  by  absorbing 
the  fluid,  again  be  carried  back  to  the  con- 
ductor. 

If  a  person  who  is  insulated  rubs  a  glass 
tube,  his  body  will  become  negatively 
electrified,  and  be  surrounded  by  an  electric 
atmosphere,  similar  to  that  which  surrounds 
the  conductor  in  the  former  case,  but,  in 
that  case,  dissipating  itself  in  the  air,  and  in 
this  it  is  accumulated  upon  the  body  from 
the  air  and  surrounding  objects.  Now,  if 
the  suspended  ball  be  brought  between  a 
person's  hand  and  the  body  of  the  insulated 
person,  it  will  be  carried  backwards  and 
forwards  between  the  body  and  the  hand ; 
but  in  this  case  the  ball  will  receive  its  fire 
from  the  hand,  and  discharge  it  into  the 
insulated  body. 

Magnetical  attraction  and  repulsion  very^ 
probably  may  be  accounted  for  on  tho 
principle  of  absorption  also.  I  have  tried 
many  hypotheses  and  experiments  on  this 
subject,  but  have  not  found  one  that  will  do. 
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(hough  I  have  been  n€ar  upon  it,  tad  I  be- 
lieve it  can  be  done ;  lo  me,  there  appeui 
to  be  somethiDg  analogoiis  between  positive 
and  negaiite  electricity,  and  magnetiQal 
altnctioa  and  repulsion:  perhape  thipr 
originate  pretty  much  in  one  canse.  It  if 
higlily  probable,  that  the  magnetic  power  ii 
eaused  by  the  action  of  certain  fhiids,  and 
perhaps  the  art  will  sometime  be  diMorered 
that  will  make  them  visible.  If  the  electric 
fluid  had  not  been  rendered  visible,  it  perhaps 
would  have  been  doubted  whether  the 
electric  power  was  caused  by  a  fluid,  but 
every  effect  must  be  produced  by  some 
adequate  cause,  and  when  I  see  the  magnet 
move  a  piece  of  inm  without  touching  it,  I 
know  there  must  be  an  interposing  medium 
having  properties  sufficient  to  do  it.  The 
same  reasoning  holds  good,  abo,  with  re- 
gard to  the  great  bodies  of  the  universe. 

TnOllAS  COOKB. 
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pxYGEK,  and  ozymurialic  acid  are  inca- 
pable of  decomposition. 

The  first  occupies  this  lecture — ^the  &•• 
cond  is  to  occupy  the  next. 

Priestley  and  Stahl  discovered  oxygen 
at  Bristol  and  Stockholm  about  the  same 
time.  The  former  called  it '  dephlogisti- 
cated  air,' the  latter  'fire  air,'  translated 
mto  English  <  empyreal  air.'  Priestley 
made  it  of  red  lead ;  Stahl  of  manganese. 
Lavoisier  learned  it  from  Priestley,  and 
called  it  *  oxygen,'  founding  a  system  by 
which  he  too  hastily  attributed  to  an  acidi- 
fying principle,  the  property  of  generating 
heat  and  light,  in  all  cases  where  it  is  pro^ 
duced,  which  has  been  since  disproved. 
These  two  substances  are  highly  negative 
in  the  department  of  electricity.  Oxygen 
is  also  made  of  nitre  heated  to  redness ;  but 
the  purest  oxygen  is  firom  hyper«oxymuriate 
of  jTOtass. 

Tlie  theory  of  combustion  was  asserted 
by  Robert  Hoop,  in  the  seventeenth  cen* 
tury, '  that  the  solution  of  the  burning  body 
in  the  air  was  tlie  same  as  that  of  a  metal 
in  aquafortis.'  Becher  asserted  phlogiston 
^  be  a  principle  generating  fire  and  light, 
which  left  tlie  residue  of  combustion  de* 
phlogisticated.  Stahl  thought  he  proved  this 
by  numberless  experiments,  the  principal 
one  is  to  bum  bits  of  sulphur  in  a  small 
letort  of  oxygen  gas ;  the  gas  »  proved  acid 
by  litmus  paper — ^you  can  reproduce  the 
sulpliur  by  carbon.  Tiie  sulphur  will  not 
burn  until  it  is  so  bigiily  excited  as  tp  over-  | 


oome  the  negRtm  eleclricity  of  the  oxy^ 
— it  makes  a  hn^jat  blue  lostse. 

To  confiite  this  deduction  maie  from 
the  foregoing  experiment.  Sir  H.  Dsvy 
exhibited  one  of  phosphoras  in  a  vesKl 
exhausted  of  air;  it  would  not  bum;  wMdi 
proves  thai  phlogiston  is  not  iodepsadcol 
of  air. 

Favorinus  and  Mingrelhs,  two  aodnt 
alobymistSy  fint  observed  the  inoraase  of 
weight  received  by  tin  and  lead  in  fasioo. 
Ihis  &ct  made  a  oontnMliotion  in  tcrmi,  as 
if  taking  from  added  to  a  metal. 

If  metals  are  buned  in  a  sbesm  of 
oxygen,  which  is  a  principle  of  ao  phkh 
giston,  th^  are  consumed  without  readue, 
like  grease  thrown  into  a  fiie.  Place  a 
hard  bit  of  diarcoal  on  a  coppcrplslc^ 
and  in  a  hollow  of  the  charcoal  phoe 
some  powder  of  ti«,  set  fiie  to  the 
charooal,  and  through  a  small  tubs 
direct  a  stream  of  m^gen  fiom  a  gaso- 
meter in  a  dark  room  |  it  bams  with  a 
%MU  light.  Lsad,  treated  in  the  same 
manner,  boras  pecuUariy  vivid,  with  a 
curling  fcvwn  smoke  over  the  flame.  Cop* 
per,  burned  thus,  has  a  difierent  shade  of 
ligfat,  rcddiA  or  grten.  Antimony,  tieated 
in  this  way,  bums  bright  and  of  varioos 
ooloure.  Zinc  bums  splendidly.  And  in 
tliis  manner  all  metals  may  be  cast  on  the 
charooal  and  eonsnmed  /ifte  yas^  karing 
only'B  few  imptthtiesy  in  sooriai,  en  the 
copperplate. 

Another  oontcaction  to  Stahl's  system  is, 
the  oonveiaion  of  oxygen  gas  into  csrixxse 
acid  gas,  by  homing  charcoal  in  the  moit 
sealed  hermetically;  for  it  is  found  to  be 
the  same  weight  that  it  was,  preriooi  to  the 
combustion;  and  if  any  thing  had  ben 
dephlogisticatcd,  it  must  have  k)st  weight. 
In  like  manner,  a  bit  of  charcoal,  sod  a 
bit  of  phosphoras  m  a  closed  retort,  beJag 
ignited  by  applying  a  candle  flame  lo  the 
retort  under  the  phosphoras,  bums,  but  the 
weigiit  of  the  retort  and  its  conienli  is  on- 
diminished. 

When  meicury  is  exposed  in  oonunoa 
air  to  a  heat  of  600  degrees  of  Fahiep* 
heit's  thermometer,  it  bwomes  so  oiid 
called  minium,  which  is  heamer  thaa  the 
mercury  was,  although  much  vanour  bss 
escaped.  These  fects  put  down  lae  phlo- 
gistic school,  and  Kirwin  gave  it  op^  after 
an  able  defence.  Dr.  Black's  theoiy  of 
latent  heat,  proved  by  tmdeniable  pbeao- 
menon,  removed  the  difficulty;  and  Iatoh 
sier,  vrith  the  same  fiacility  as  be  hadap- 
propriated  the  disooveiy  of  Priestley  to  his 
(Lavoisier's)  system  c^  oxygen,  snd  the 
decomposition  of  common  air,fioiD  Cateo* 
dish,  now   derived  from  Dr.  filsck  the 
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theay  of  latent  heu^  incorporatiiiff  it  in 
the  nme  systeoi  of  oxygen,  although  it  can 
be  piofvd  that  their  doctiines  are  anoma- 
lous^ for,  if  oxygen  is  the  cause  of  combos- 
tioo,  there  should  be  latent  heat  in  it,  which 
itnotthefiurL 

Bliz  some  charcoal  with  gunpowder,  set 
fire  to  it  m  a  tube,  and  insert  the  tube  in  a 
bottle  inverted  under  water;  there  is  a 
combustible  gns  pcoduoed,  which  evklendy 
contained  lattni  keat*  This  is  a  gas  of 
nitre,  sulphur,  and  charcoal.  When  solids 
become  fluid,  as  ice  melted  to  water,  there 
is  an  afaeorptioD  of  heat :  when  this  fluid 
beoomes  gaseous,  there  is  a  greater  absom- 
tioo  of  bMtt;  and,  if  the  gas  is  inflammable, 
it  will  forther  manifest  its  heat  and  light 

Example,  Sulphur  burns  in  oxygen 
Doited  to  nitrogen,  with  a  great  beat 

Oxygen,  condensed,  yields  but  a  small 
degree  of  heat,  instead  of  proving  itself  the 
souroe  of  heat ;  it  is  equally  controvertible, 
that  combustioQ  in  all  cases  is  the  source  of 
light 

If  light  comes  from  oxygen,  how  is  it 
tfait  acidified  phospbocus  gives  no  light  ? 

In  Sir  H.  Uavy^i  opinion,  light  id  heat 
are  the  result  of  chemical  attraction  be* 
tween  positive  and  negative  bodies. 

If  potasium  is  put  in  carbonic  add  gis, 
its  attraction  for  the  oxygen  is  so  great,  that 
it  decomposes  it  finom  Uie  carbon,  in  order 
to  bum  by  its  help.  Heat  and  hgfat  are 
allowed  to  consist  of  matter  in  motion.  It 
was  said  to  be  specific,  and  always  of  the 
ame  kind.  Sir  Uumphiey  thinks  it  is  as 
various  as  the  vehicles  in  which  it  appears, 
and  that  every  thing  in  nature  can  be  made 
to  produce  heat  and  light  in  their  respe^* 
tire  stages — ice,  water,  steam,  inflammable 
air,  kc  Mercury  beoomes  inflammable 
gas.  Gold  and  every  other  metal  can  be 
Slso  made  gaseous. and  inflammable. 

Newton  and  Boyle  said,  that  heat  and 
light  arise  from  the  rectilinear  motion  of 
ibe  parts  of  matter. 

One-fifth  of  air  is  absorbed  by  burning 
pbcspborus,  and  one^fUi  of  nitrogen  is 
esiitted. 

Hooke  said,  the  consnraption  of  air  in 
tbe  lungs  is  the  cause  of  animal  heat 
Animals  breathe  out  an  air  that  will  not 
nppoit  combustion.  Oxygen  cannot  be 
breathed  for  more  than  two  houii— death 


Oxygen  and  nitrous  gas  being  mixed 
under  water,  form  an  air  respimUe  with  a 
■^veet  flavour.  About  half  a  grilon  respired, 
gives  a  pleasing  inebriation,  and  inspires 
akblioM  and  glorious  thoughts ;  more  of  it 
Isada  to  fligfatj  conduct  and  trances. 
>  Hm  mixture   in   common   air  is  the 


balance  of  wisdom ;  its  parts  are  supplied 
and  consumed  equally  by  diflerent  chases 
of  nature.  Even  in  tbe  sea,  the  marine 
vegetables  abtorb  the  nitrogen  exhaled  by 
the  fish,  thai  live  by  absorbing  tbe  oxygen 
exhaled  by  the  sea-plants. 

Tbe  storms  and  severities  of  winter,  and 
all  those  things  which  to  a  superficial  ob* 
server  appear  blemishes  in  the  creation,  are 
the  munition  of  their  seveml  wants,  and 
involve  the  whole  in  a  fSibric  of  harmony. 


EUaOPB   IM   THE   A12T17MN   OF   1830. 

We  behdd  around  us,  erewhile,  Europe  in 
the  enjoyment  of  a  profound  peace ;  and  if 
the  bruit  of  war  reached  our  slioies,  it  came 
only  from  the  extreme  eastern  fiontier, 
where  the  IVukish  power  was  seen  to  quail 
before  the  Christian  aims,  and  so  completely 
sink,  as  to  be  spared  from  destractum  by 
the  generosity  of  tbe  conqueror  alone. 
War  then  ceased,  even  from  this  extreme 
frontier,  and  universal  peace  pervaded 
Christendom.  The  governments  of  Eiuone 
then,  in  perfect  accord  each  with  eadi, 
seemed  to  be  consolidated  in  their  strength 
into  one  poteoce,  swaying  all  their  subjects 
in  tranquillity.  Tbe  speculations  of  the 
most  acute  politicians  were  upon  years  of 
peace,  and  over  Europe  vrere  seen  travek 
lets  horn  everv  nation,  bent  upon  the  study 
of  man  in  all  his  grades,  and  m  all  his  as> 
sociationa.  With  the  exception  only  of  a 
few  minor  states,  which,  amidst  their  puny 
exercise  of  turbulence  could  not  exalt  them- 
selves into  sufficient  importance  to  become 
objects  of  alarm  to  others,  tbe  great  compact 
of  Europe  appeared  firm,  and  its  consolidaF 
tion  of  power  permanent. 

Suddenly,  while  the  minds  of  millions 
were  contemplating  peace,  enjoying  all  its 
charms,  and  dweUing  with  peculiar  gust 
upon  subsequent  tranquillity,  war  arose, 
like  a  mighty  giant  from  his  slumben,  in 
the  Teiy  heart  of  Europe;  and  shaking 
himself,  with  a  voice  of  fliunder,  shot  the 
lightnings  of  havoc  from  west  to  east,  and 
fiom  south  to  north,  throughout  this  fair 
portion  of  the  sphere,  eret  so  tranquil  and 
so  secure.  At  his  voice  the  astonished 
siumberers  awoke,  arose  and  beheld  his 
action.  In  what  form  did  he  present  hiio* 
self?  In  that  of  a  potent  and  disciplined 
army,  marching,  bke  an  awful  inundation, 
and  devBSUting  in  its  progress  the  earth 
beneath  its  feet?  In  the  sudden  rush  of  a 
dauntless  marauder,  at  die  head  of  countless 
dans,  armed  with  fire  and  sword,  each 
thirsting  for  havoc,  and  with  irresistible 
fury  hurting  down  the  defences  of  nations, 
insatiate  In  revel  in  their  spoils?    In  the 
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union  of  many  mighty  itates^  hastenti^  to 
wrefik  tbeir  TsngeaDce  upon  one,  and  erase 
it  suddenly  firom  the  list  of  nations?  No  1 
In  a  form  erewhile  unknown,  war  suddenly 
unfolds  his  person.  Behold  a  multitude : 
these  are  peaceable  citizens  and  loyal  sub- 
jects of  a  potent  state,  each  followinff  his 
several  avocation^ in  peace.  Suddenly 
they  perceive  the  arm  of  legal  power  sus- 
pended over  and  menacing  their  rights: 
alarm  pervades  the  mass ;  they  arise  and 
congregate;  in  an  instant  they  become  a 
tumultuous  mass  of  rebeb — a  mob  resisting 
regal  power ;  and  the  sun  goes  down  upon 
their  wrath.  He  arises  again,  and  behold 
these  are  soldiers — ^waging  with  disciplined 
armies,  under  a  dignified  and  experienced 
commander,  doubtfiil  war  1  The  sun  sets 
upon  the  field  of  battle,  crimsoned  with 
their  gore,  and  the  gore  of  the  veterans  with 
whom  he  beheld  them  contending.  He 
arises,  and  behold  these  are  conquerors; 
veteran  armies  quail  beneath  their  potence. 
Post  after  post  is  abandoned,  and  at  his  re- 
tiring in  the  west  he  views  a  city  won  and 
lost^-^won  by  its  citizens,  and  lost  by  a  vete- 
lan  army.  He  arises  again,  and  the  tri- 
coloured  standards  of  these  new-bom 
soldiers  wave  over  the  field  of  battle,  their 
own ;  no  foe  appearing  to  contend  1 1 1 
Is  this  the  finger  of  God  ? 

From  this  scene,  as  a  common  centre, 
revolutionary  miasmata,  like  plagues  ftxim 
a  rank  population,  have  gone  forth,  ravaging 
cities,  shaking  tlte  thrones  of  mighty  mo- 
narchs,  distracting  the  councils  of  princes, 
battering  down  ancient  institutions,  com- 
bating modem  innovations,  overmming 
privileges  with  the  privileged  orders ;  put- 
ting into  question  rights  of  long  prescri(>- 
tion,  and  causing  huge  alarm  throughout  a 
continent  extending  from  the  pillars  of 
Hercules  to  the  fnnen  oceans,  and  from  the 
cUffi  which  menace  Albion,  to  the  thousand 
Grecian  isles.  Suddenly  every  mounUiin- 
glen  has  its  horde,  eveiy  plain  its  agitators, 
every  city  its  bands,  and  almost  every  court 
its  spectres,  which  haunt  and  menace 
princes,  and  rise  up  with  ^spears  to  pierce 
through  and  through  the'  repose  of  men. 
The  news  of  every  day  is  fraught  with  tu. 
mults :  the  cities  and  mountains  of  Spain 
and  Italy,  the  plains  and  forests  of  Germany, 
Prussia,  and  Poland  are  full  of  alarms; 
armies  are  mustered  and  marched  into  their 
ffarrisons,  and  out  to  their  finntiers ;  urged 
by  rulers  to  uphold  their  sway,  and  by 
subjects  to  assure  their  liberties.  A  secret 
blow  seems  to  hang,  from  an  invisible  arm, 
suspended  over  every  institution  and  order 
of  men,  every  where  at  the  same  moment ; 
and  the  hearts  of  multitudes  are  turned  from 


the  enloymeot  of  that  which  lies  withia 
their  readi,  by  the  dread  of  tosmg  on  the 
one  hand,  and  ontheother,bytheantidpi» 
tion  of  gaining  all  that  each  holds  dear. 

BranswBck  has  succeeded  Paris,  sod 
Brussels  Branswick,  in  a  revolution  as  sud- 
den as  astonishing;  to  say  nothing  of 
Dresden  and  other  states.  A  few  shnt 
months  have  witnessed  confficts  the  moit 
appalling,  and  victories  the  most  ronuntic : 


blood  has  flowed  to  blood — ^the  blood  of 
the  citizen  with  that  of  the  soldier;  and 
strange  to  reflect  upon,  the  citizeo,  even- 
handed,  has  been  more  than  a  match  for  the 
soldier.  Furnished  with  cannon  and  am- 
munition,  with  murioets  and  bayonets,  with 
swords  and  pistols  and  all  die  material  of 
modem  warrare,  with  able  officers  and  com- 
manders of  title  and  experience  in  the  fields 
determined  to  conquer,  firing  balls  aod 
grape,  bombs  and  bullets,  in  whole  vollieSy 
charging  with  horse  and  foot,  and  manoenver- 
ing  to  bear  down  to  destruction  all  who 
opposed,  we  beheld  a  French  and  a  Dotdi 
disciplined  army,  each  in  its  turn  defiBaied, 
and  all  but  armihibied  by  citizens  caUed 
forth  on  the  spur  of  the  moment  to  saert 
their  oause. 

To  what  source  can  this  sodden,  this 
uriivosal,  this  mighty  hubbub  be  traced? 
This  generatioo  has  witnessed  the  enstenoe 
of  numerous  armies  throughout  Europe. 
Every  state  had  its  regulars,  its  militm,  and 
volunteen;  many  stales,  in  addition  to 
these,  had  gens  de  arms,  national  guaids, 
and  even  levies  en  mass ;  militaiy  schools 
abounded,  and  the  study  of  arms  became 
all  but  general ;  while  the  marching  and 
counter-marching,  the  reviews  and  ma- 
noeuvering  of  armies,  perpetually  obtraded 
themselves  upon  the  population  of  eveiy 
nation :  and  not  afew  witnessed  those sao* 
guinary  conflicts  which,  ever  and  anon, 
&ttened  the  fields  of  Europe  with  sbnigfa- 
ten,  vrhile  they  thinned  the  pqwlalion  of 
the  nations,  and  ravaged  the  fiuiest  pravinces 
of  every  land. 

The  wars  of  Europe  were  universal ;  not 
a  nation,  except  Albion,  having  escaped 
their  desolating  scourge.  These  spectacles, 
widely  spread  aod  long  continued,  af- 
fected the  public  mind,  and  had  an  awful 
influence  upon  public  manners.  Youths  at 
academies  were  taught  to  inarch  to  the 
sound  of  martial  music,  and  the  afiectatioii 
of  being  trained  to  arms,  p^vaded  men,  as 
well  as  youths,  of  every  order  and  degree. 
Arms  aiid  anrniunition,  indeed,  all  the  mo- 
nitions of  war  have  been  fabricated,  maga* 
ztned  and  expended,  in  action  or  in  prepSf 
ratory  exercise,  incessantly;  and  military 
and  naval  tactics  studied  and  imitated  opon 
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the  widest  aeale.  Tbe  action  and  -the 
oounter-actioD  of  the  awful  revolution, 
which  began  in  Fiance  during  the  year 
1789,  have  been  the  fruitful  source  of  this 
miUtaiy  mania,  which  has  raged  throughout 
Earope,  and  afflicted  the  world :  for  where 
is  the  oountiy  which  has  altogether  escaped 
the  Infliction  of  its  woes  1 

An'  univeisal  peace,  like  balm  to  the 
wounds  of  the  nations,  had  disbanded  these 
numerous  armies,  and  returned  to  the 
bosom  of  eveiy  state,  in  the  quality  of  ctti- 
lens  and  artisans,  these  men  of  arms,  by 
whatever  name  they  erewbile  went  forth 
to  war :  but  tens  of  thousands  of  these  meo 
existy  many  of  them  robust  and  hardy,  in 
the  prime  of  Hfe,  and  fraught  with  every 
quality  and  energy  of  the  veteran  soldier. 
la  every  city  and  almost  eveiy  villsge  a 
large  portion  of  tbe  population  is  made  up 
of  these  ex-miUtary  men.  When  the  call 
of  war  was  made,  these  men  seized  upon 
the  arms  within  their  reach,  fell  into  mili- 
tary order,  and  fought  with  the  steady  va- 
lour of  veteran  battalions:  these  were 
seconded  by  men  fu  less  militaiy  than 
themselves ;'  but  even  these,  taught  to  rally 
beneath  the  support  of  the  most  expert,  and 
koowii^  tbe  theory  of  war,  were  disciplined 
in  action,  and  from  desultory  soon  learned 
a  regular  warfare. 

Tbe  abundance  of  arms  and  ammnnitiott, 
every  where  magarined  for  use,  became 
first  the  prey  and  ultimately  the  strength  of 
these  self-constituted  bands:  and  where 
these  were  wanting,  printers'  types,  and 
metals  in  any  portable  form  became  shot, 
and  that  which  was  intended  for  sportsmen 
in  tbe  field,  powder  for  their  battles.  In 
place  of  regular  trenches  and  ramparts, 
paving  stones  were  torn  up  from  tbe  streets, 
and  trees  cut  down  from  the  public  Walks, 
and  piled  up  in  order  across  the  streets ; 
and  instead  of  hand-grenades,  stones  were 
carried  to  the  upper  rooms  and  roofs  of  the 
houses.  While  the  regular  troops  assailed 
these  ramparts  from  wiUkout,  they  were 
fired  upon  from  their  rear ;  and  upon  such 
as  suociBeded  in  fordng  th^  barriers,  were 
hurled  the  ponderous  stones  from  on  high, 
which  bruised,  mutilated,  or  slew  outright 
multitudes  of  their  most  courageous  foes. 
Instead  of  flying  like  a  mob,  at  the  sound 
of  a  musket,  the  men  stood  firm  before  the 
fire  of  cannon ;  yea,  even  bombs  failed  to 
dislodge  them  fit>m  their  posts;  and  while 
numbers  fell  on  every  hand,  the  living 
pressed  forward  in  the  combat,  and  finally 
achieved  the  victonr. 

Here  we  beheld  a  cause  equal  to  the 
efiect,  in  the  turbulent  spirits  of  these  war- 
trained  myriads  who  survive  the  battles, 


and  long  for  the  havoc  of  by*gone  wars. 
Alas,  for  the  years  to  come  1  revolution  and 
woe  yet  hang  upon  their  swords,  and  men 
yet  unborn  may  mourn  over  the  terrible 
energies  of  the  military  mania  of  Europe, 
amidst  the  awfiil  inflictions  of  its  scorchmg 
powers. 

There  is  a  Bdng  on  high,  above  the 
heavens  is  His  throne,  and  this  round  world 
and  every  iiphere  are  His  footstools;  the 
hearts  of  men  are  in  His  hands,  and  all 
their  potence;  whatsoever  He  wills  He 
doeth  in  the  armies  of  heaven,  and  all 
things  serve  His  sovereign  pleasure.  ''The 
voice  of  his  thunder  is  in  the  heavens,  the 
lightnings  lighten  the  world,  the  earth  trem- 
bles and  shakes.  Thy  way,  O  God,  is  in 
the  sea,  and  Thy  path  in  the  great  waters, 
and  Thy  footsteps  are  not  known."  Yet, 
however  clouds  and  darkness  may  surround 
and  render  Him  invisible  to  us,  He  reigns 
in  His  providences  over  every  age  of  man, 
and  He  out  of  every  evil  brings  forth  good. 
To  Him  therefore  we  refer  this  awfiil  series 
of  providential  inflictions;  well  knowing 
that  His  power  is  equal  to  the  mighty  task 
of  overruling  this  militaiY  mania,  and  even 
out  of  all  its  evils  to  produce  good. 

If  the  awful  revolution  which  commenced 
in  France,  in  the  year  1789,  is  the  vial  of 
the  fourth  angel,  poured  out  upon  the  sun, 
the  entire  of  Christendom,  and  power  is 
given  unto  the  angel  to  scorch  men  with 
fire,  then,  as  the  lightning  cometh  out  of 
the  east  and  shineth  even  unto  the  west,  in 
one  simultaneous  flash,  we  cease  to  wonder 
that  simultaneous  movements,  in  unison, 
result  from  a  movement  in  the  centre  of 
this  action  of  fire  upon  men.  God  vrorketh 
not  as  man  worketh,  and,  holding  in  His 
hand  all  power  both  in  heaven  and  in 
earth,  to  us  invisible,  it  is  ours  only  to  be- 
hold Him  in  His  acts ;  and  while  we  be- 
hold these,  to  confide  in  Him,  and  rest  in 
peace.  For  who  can  arrest  His  providen- 
ces, or  say  unto  Him,  what  doest  Thou  ? 

Upwards  of  a  century  ago,  Mr.  Robert 
Fleming,  in  his  work  on  Scripture  Prophe- 
cy, referred  the  pouring  out  of  the  fourth 
vial  to  France.  The  time  of  its  accom. 
plishment  he  calculated  to  be  about  the 
year  1794.  The  revolution  in  France  com- 
menced in  the  middle  of  the  year  1789, 
and  it  arrived  at  its  height  about  1793  and 
1794.  Tliis  is  a  remarkable  coincidence 
as  to  time.  The  resemblance  between  this 
prophecy  and  tlie  leading  features  of  the 
revolution  in  France,  at  its  commencement, 
and  during  its  eventful  progress,  led  me  to 
conclude,  even  in  the  first  years  of  its  ac- 
tion upon  tbe  nations  of  Europe,  as  well 
as  subsequently,  tliat  this   proplecy  and 
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been  (bond  to  approach  in  OEceUcnoc  tlar 
called  the  ^Ejsi6DAf  by  wbidi  name  it 
was  tntrodooed  heie  aboot  two  yean  w^ 
from  Germaoy.  Some  of  ibeBe  inetra-* 
mentg,  by  bieathiiig  gently  into  tbe  amall 
pipes  of  which  they  were  Ibraied,  gave  the 
aoond  of  a  single  ohoid ;  others  eatendcd 
to  two ;  and  afterwards  three  chorda  ooold, 
with  the  same  eaae»  be  prodooedy  with 
sweet  and  ftscinatmg  eflect 

The  reputation  of  these  instnmieBts  aoon 
spvead  veiy  widely,  till,  at  length,  amaleois 
of  more  mature  jodgment  and  science 
began  to  consider  them  worthy  of  noiioe« 
They  examined  nanowly  into  the  oonitno- 
tioQ  of  die  iEolina,  with  a  view  to  it» 
improvement,  and  application  to^higfaer 
porposn.  In  a  paper  of  great  credit, 
called  the  ^  Liverpool  Mereofy,"  the  fol- 
lowing intimation  appeared,  dated  on  the 
15th  Aog.  1838. 

^  We  have  seen  this  singular  iaventioa, 
and  we  ventaieto  predicc,  from  the  speci- 
men, that  we  shall  soon  see  that  giest 
desidegatiim,  a  key^d  instnimcnt  which  slall 
remain  peifeedy  in  tone/' 

How  frr  this  prediction  has  been  verified, 
the  foUowmg  account  will  shew. 

At  a  lecftore  upon  soand,  ddivered  in 
May  last,  by  Mr.  Faraday,  at  the  Royil 
Institution,  several  musical  instraaaeitfs, 
oonstraetod  upon  entire  new  prindplea, 
were  prodooed  in  iUostntion  of  his  dj»< 
coune,  mider  the  fbllowmg  names:  vii. 
the  ^^rophone  (by  Dietz,  of  P^ris);  IXiw. 
biss'  GlosBophooe;  Day*s  ^xrfian  Oigan) 
and  the  Symphonia,  (b^  Wheatstone);  of 
all  which.  Day's  iEolian  organ  was  slated 
tobebyfrrthemostperfecL  The  whole 
were  performed  upon  by  the  yoonaer 
Wesley,  who  made  such  a  selection  of 
pieces  as  woold  best  shew  the  comparative 
meriti  of  the  several  instruments. 

That  four  persons,  in  diftrent  pboei, 
should  set  about  the  eonalractioa  of  an 
mstrament  exactly  upon  the  seU^eame 
principle,  and  all  at  one  tiaie^  without  the 
least  knowledge  of  each  other,  » \ 
dinary,  yet  such  is  the  fret. 

To  these  I  have  to  add  anodier 
coinddenoe  of  invention,  oommnnicated  %b 
me  by  a  friendly  corrnpondent,  the  re* 
oordingof  which  in  your  esteemed  pubtioar 
tioo,  as  opening  a  new  era  in  rhvic,  I 
judged  might  prove  a  choice  aitide  fax 
such  of  your  readers  as  are  lovers  of  that 
enchanting  science.  To  give  yon  the 
whole  of  ray  friend's  letter,  would  be  tras- 
passinjir  too  much  upon  your  pages ;  I 
shall  therejfbre  merely  abstract  hie  aeoouut 
of  a  suocessfttl  attempt  of  Mr.  Nixon  (a 
mUive  o^  and  resident  in,  lirarpool)  in 


revolution  are  one  event.  The  prophet^ 
inns  thus,  ^  The  fourth  angel  poured  out 
his  vial  upon  the  sun ;    and  power  was 

S'ven  unto  him  to  scorch  men  with  fire, 
nd  men  were  scorched  with  great  heat, 
and  blasphemed  the  name  of  God,  which 
hath  power  over  these  plagues:  and  the^ 
repented  not  to  give  him  gloTy,"  Rev.  xvi. 
8,  9.  The  expressions  in  the  text  imply 
affliction,  rather  than  destraction ;  for  the 
men,  ''  the  men  which  had  the  maik  of 
the  beast,  and  them  which  worshipped  his 
image,''  verse  3.  who  are  scorched,  burned 
and  afflicted  by  this  plague,  live  to  tlie 
conclusion  of  the  vial ;  for  it  is  said  of  them 
at  the  conclusion,  That  **  they  blasphemed 
the  name  of  God,  and  repented  not  lo  give 
Him  gloiy/'  They  seem,  in  fret,  to  be, 
notwithstanding  Ms  soorchine  infliction,  as 
actively  wicked  at  the  end,  it  not  more  so, 
than  at  the  commencement  of  this  plague. 

This  character  also  appears  upoii  all  the 
operations  of  the  arms  or  France ;  th^  in- 
flicted direful  calamities,  but  destroyed  no- 
thing; for  no  sooner  were  their  victories 
consummated,  than  all  the  nations  returned 
to  their  pristine  state,  or  nearly  so;  and 
France  itself  has  ultimately  gahied  no  terri* 
tory  wotti)  notice.  In  the  scale  of  liberty, 
Ftance  sat  down  vrith  solid  acquisitions,  viz. 
a  representative  constitution,  and  libeily  of 
conscience ;  but  these  were  not  acquired  at 
the  expense  of  other  nations:  nor  has 
France  acquired  these  for  other  'nations. 
Buonaparte  himself,  the  terrible  leader  of 
^is  infliction,  was  a  R4mian  Catholic ;  and 
in  establiiAiing  his  fovourite  Cisalpine  Re- 
public, he  declared,  *^Tbe  Roman  Catholic 
religion  is  Che  religion  of  the  State ;"  and 
in  France  at  this  day,  the  Roman  Catholics, 
who  form  an  immense  majority  of  the 
French  people,  enjoy  privileges  in  the 
formation  of  churches  not  enjoyed  by  the 
Reformed  Churches.  To  scorch  is  the 
character  of  this  vial;  and  what  of  scorch- 
ing yet  remains,  it  is  not  in  man  to  say ; 
but  that  the  tone  of  this  wo,  the  power  to 
scorch,  reigns  unimpaired,  appears  from 
(he  simultaneous  lightning-like  movements 
throughout  Europe  which  took  place  at  the 
moment  of  the  recent  revolution  in  France. 
We  behold  the  fire  unquenched,  yea  unim- 

Kiired,  and  look  with  no  small  anxiety  to 
e  consummation  of  this  plague. 

W.  COLDWELL. 

King  Square,  Oct.  20, 1830. 


DESCRIPTION   OF    THE   £OLINA. 

Among  the  numerous  musical  toys  which 
have  been  invented  from  time  to  time,  to 
please  the  juvenile    amateur,  none  have 
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its  powen 


of  an  iMtnMMDl  of  a 
r  deicription  to  thoie  just  meotioiMd, 
boty  m  tfMDe  ictpectiy  more  fenaikable : — 
Mr.  NisoD  n  lepieMDlad  as  ao  antbuaiait 
but  ha  other  aTOoalionii  ai  a 
have  pflsveotad  hia 
Ige  beyond  the  (iheo* 
loftfaeaciaiioa. 

At  ito  oaiiieit  mUodootioiiy  one  of  the 
little  toy%  before  mentioned,  by  ofaanoe 
enne  m  hia  way,  and,  deligbled  with  the 
aooBd,  an  impioveBMnt  tfaoreon,  upon  n 
gnrnd  aoale,  initantly  magcHcd  itadf  to  bis 
— ^~*,  After  two  yeanrpefaevenuice,  (as- 
1  by  the  beat  aitiiioen  under  his  own 
dime  direetioo)  he  has  prodneed  an 
,  which,  in  the  opinions  of  all 
n  privately  to  bear  it,  ~  " 
fair  to  attoniah  the  world  wi ' 
of  harmony. 

llitts  fiur  speaks  my  friend's  letter,  and 
fer  a  desciiptioo  of  the  inatniment,  he  lefen 
me  to^Hie  liverpooL  MeK»y,"of  the 
tlth  June  hot 

It  is  there  stated  to  be  six  feet  long,  four 
feet  Ugh,  and  two  feet  six  inches  deep; 
and  has  six  ootaveB,  and  an  odd  note,  or 
tfairteea  woiiaos.  Though  very  poweHbi, 
it  is  sweet,  and  dear  in  its  tone.  The  bass 
Doles  reMmble  the  human  voice  closely; 
fht  upper  notes  are  very  fine.  It  1ms 
bellows,  a  wind  chest  and  three  swells,  one 
the  oommon  organ  swell,  the  otheis  are  <tf 
Mr.  N.'s  own  invention.    The  instnimenty 

its  OKsent  nnfiniriied  state,  produces  a 
ddigfatfol  combination  of  sounds,  in 
ii  die  finest  tones  of  the  trombone, 
hom,  bassoon,  hautboy,  clarionet,  and 
other  ittstraments,  are  so  asaooiated,  as  to 
baffle  all  power  of  description  in  its  hai^ 
caonic  efiect. 

Ibere  is  one  grand  diflerence  between 
Mr.  Nixon's  JEi^ian  and  the  ofdinaiy 
church  ofgan ;  some  of  the  metal  pipes  of 
the  bass  of  the  latter  are  fifteen  feet  long, 
nine  or  ten  inches  in  diameter,  and  wei^ 
aboot  too  pounds,  at  a  cost  of  £I0  and 
Qpwmdseacn.  One  of  the  metallic  pipes 
of  the  iEolian,  producing  the  same  note, 
is  only  seven  inches  long,  and  weighs  no 
move  than  two  pounds  and  a  half. 

This  instrument,  it  is  feirly  presumed, 
will  never  deviate  in  tone  from  the  effects 
of  changes  in  the  temperatme  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, «B  Mr.  NixoD,  after  heating  one  of  | 
the  pipes,  found  that  the  tone  was  not  per*  i 
eeptibly  changed. 

Some  amngements,  it  is  uadentood,  are 
now  making  by  Mr.  Nixon,  with  the  aid  of 
his  friends,  far  a  public  disphiy  of  the 
powen  of  his  instrament,  immediately  upon 
lis  oompieiioo.  It  is  therefim  to  be  hoped, 
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and  may  confidents  be  expected,  that  the 
labours  of  the  indefetigable  inventor  will  be 
crowned  with;  the  success  due  to  every 
eiertion  that  tands  to  enlaige  the  sphere  of 
human  science,  and  to  iocraase  the  means 
of  rational  amusement. 

Octc^  1, 1880.  J.  Watxivb. 

» 

▲  BRIEF  INQUIBT  'iNTO  TBB  BEST  MODS 
OF  OBTAIN  mo  ▲  KHOWLEOGB  OF  LAM- 
OVAOXS. 


-  Nil  lio*  « 
Vita  liiboN  d«dit  ttortalltes.' 


Ibr.Sgi, 


SooiETT  is  divided  into  three  classes ;  those 
who  are  mimical  to  change  and  innova- 
tion, those  vrho  are  fond  of  novdty  and 
variety  of  systems,  and  thoae  who  can  duly 
appreciate  the  merits  of  experience  and 
the  suggestions  of  modem  gemus. 

Now,  if  we  consider  how  rapid  and  ex« 
tensive  has  been  the  progress  of  improve- 
ment from  the  commencement  of  civiliuk* 
tion  down  to  the  present  time,  we  shall  see 
to  which  of  these  classes  we  may  be  gmte* 
fol  for  those  advantages  which  we  enjoy* 
Experience  has  shewn  that  duo  respect 
must  be  paid  to  the  customs  and  regulationa 
of  our  ancestors,  in  order  that  a  numerous 
daas  of  innovators  may  be  discountenanced ; 
hot  the  same  experience  has  shewn,  that  an 
undue  prejudice  in  frivoor  of  either  party 
would  be  highly  detrimental,  not  merely  to 
individuals,  but  to  societies.  In  nothinffv 
perhaps,  has  this  been  more  exemplified, 
than  in  the  difierent  systems  of  education. 

Acoording  to  the  old  system,  an  unno* 
cessary  course  of  drudgery  must  be  sub* 
milted  to,  in  order  to  obtain  what  may  be 
easily  acquired  with  an  incalcidable  reduc- 
tion of  labour,  and  in  a  fer  less  time^  la 
opposition  to  this,  there  is  a  numerous 
cuss  of  persons  who  seem  to  suppose,  that 
the  mind,  like  a  machine,  may  be  propeUed 
without  any  labour  to  the  individual.  But^ 
whatever  may  be  the  improvement  in  the 
aits  and  sciences,  in  trade  and  manufactures, 
and  even  in  the  systems  of  education,  the 
powers  of  the  mind  will  always  be  the 
same.  Learning  is  valuable,  and  can  never 
be  acquired  but  by  diligence  and  8ol^v»- 
searcb.  It  is  in  vain  to  expect  thai  human 
inventions  will  be  able  to  impart  powen  to 
the  intellect  which  it  does  not  possess,  or  to 
induce  knowledge  but  by  process  and  gra* 
dation. 

The  fecolty  of  the  memory,  for  instanoe» 
dioogh  varying  in  difierent  perrons,  and  i»> 
crearad  by  use  and  habit,  is  limited  to  a 
certain  extent,  even  as  the  strength  of  the 
human  body  is  not  the  same  to  all^  and  ■- 
3t 
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increased  or  diminished  by  indolence  or 
exercise,  while  theie  is  a  point  beyond 
which  the  bodily  efforts  of  rosn  will  iail. 
Hius  is  the  mind  circumscribed  in  its 
powers,  and  however  assisted  and  improved, 
from  its  veiy  nature  it  defies  the  controvert- 
ing systems  of  art.  These  remarks  were 
necessary  to  be  premised  before  entering 
into  an  examination  of  the  different  methods 
of  teaching  languages.  And  as  there  have 
been  many  distinguished  names  enrolled  on 
the  opposite  sides  of  the  long^^slablished 
plan  of  instruction,  and  the  modem  one, 
it  will  not  app«ir  so  presumptuous  to  differ 
or  agree  with  either  party,  according  as  the 
advantages  or  disadvantages  of  each  may 
present  themselves  to  our  notice. 

In  the  old  system,  the  first  step  in  ac- 
quiring languages  is  to  learn  the  grammar 
by  hesut.  This,  with  the  regular  routine  of 
education,  engages  the  attention  of  a  child 
six  or  twelve  montlis.  The  pupil  will  then 
write  exercise,  and  begin  to  translate.  All 
these  things  are  generally  done  witliout  the 
least  assistance  or  explanation,  lest  he 
should  be  encouraged  in  idleness.  His 
progress,  therefore,  is  slow  and  painful,  and 
he  cannot  expect  to  read  Virgil,  if  he  is 
studying  Latin,  before  the  thinl  or  fourth 
year,  or  to  acquire  a  proficiency  in  the  lan- 
guage, before  the  sixth  or  seventh.  Hei«  is 
a  great  deal  of  time  and  labour  lost  for  the 
acquisition  of  what,  to  the  average  number 
of  individuals,  is  not  very  important ;  for, 
of  those  who  study  the  languages  at  school, 
not  many  can  remember  what  they  have 
learned  beyond  a  few  years ;  and  of  those 
who  still  retain  the  knowledge,  a  very 
limited  number  find  this  knowledge  of 
practical  use. 

According  to  the  modem  system,  though 
we  can  scarcely  call  it  modem,  since  it 
received  ita  suggestions  from  various  indi- 
viduals, even  centuries  since,  the  languages 
are  professed  to  be  tauglit  in  a  much  more 
rapia  manner.  Yet  here* the  advantages 
are  rather  specious  than  solid,  since  they 
are  so  dependent  on  circumstances;  and 
though  its  theory  may  attract,  experience 
and  practice  will  lessen  our  partiality  in  its 
favour.  This,  perhaps,  we  shall  observe, 
as  we  pass  along.  While  the  ancient  pUn 
centres  its  importance  in  grammar,  the 
modem  one  rejecU  it  almost  altogether. 
The  literal  translation  of  an  easy  author  is 
its  first  cla8»-book,  and  if  grammar  is 
thought  necessary,  it  is  to  be  studied  after^ 
wards,  since  words  are  thouirht  to  be  the 
most  important  acquisition.  But  it  will  be 
found  by  experience,  that  though  the  latter 
plan  is  certainly  the  more  imposing,  and 
the  popU  nuy  appear  to  have  madea  more 


mpid  pvogness,  yet,  in  ieust,  he  will  not 
have  acquired  a  much  greater  knowledge 
of  a  language  than  a  scholar  under  the  dkl 
system,  since  one  has  been  studykig  words 
only,  and  the  other  only  giammar.  He 
will,  it  is  true,  understiuid  modem  Ian- 
goages  sooner,  but  he  will  never  beoone  a 
creditable  scholar  in  Greek  or  Latin.  lo^ 
deed,  the  new  system  is  more  adapted  to 
the  continental  languages  of  our  own  time, 
than  to  the  study  of  the  classics.  The  rea- 
sons of  this  appear  to  rest  on  the  nature  of 
the  method  of  instraction.  Grammar, 
which  is  so  neglected,  is  not  to  such  an 
extent  needed  here,  becauuse  its  fondamental 
characten  do  not  very  much  difler  in  any 
of  the  modem  languages,  while  the  English 
student  will  be  baffled  in  endeavouring  to 
make  the  grammar  of  his  own  tongue  suffi- 
cient for  the  translation  of  Latin  anthoiB. 

Another  cause  of  its  inefficiency  in  teach- 
ing the  dead  languages  is,  that  these  are 
studied  more  for  the  sake  of  rendering 
accurate,  yet  pure  translations,  than  far 
speaking  ihem,  while  the  contrary  is  the 
case  with  respect  to  the  study  of  tlie 
modem  languages.  When  a  translation  ia 
made  from  the  classics,  it  will  not  be 
sufficient   to   render   it   literally,  it   must 

E reserve  correctness,  even  in  our  own  tongue ; 
ut,  according  to  the  old  system,  we  must 
so  sacrifice  sense  to  accommodate  the 
idiom  of  what  is  translated,  that  the  tians- 
lation  itself  requires  to  be  rendered  imo 
plain  English.  This  defect  lies  in  the 
neglect  of  grammar.  It  does  not  seem 
easy  to  acquire  a  tolerable  acquamtanoe 
with  modem  languages,  while  it  as  impos- 
sible to  do  so  with  the  ancient  classical 
writers,  without  the  study  pf  grammar. 

Grammar  is  the  reducing  of. languages  to 
a  system.  Words  are  untangible,  and 
phrases  but  little  better,  but  grammar  is  the 
groundwork  of  a  hinguage.  We  should  as 
soon  think  of  studying  botany,  without 
committing  to  memory  its  chiasiiKAtion  and 
arrangements,  as  we  should  of  sUidyii^  a 
hmguage  without  a  grammar.  As  it  would 
be  possible  in  one  case  to  acquire  a  super- 
ficial  kuowiedge  of  plauts  and  flowers, 
without  the  laborious  study  of  systems,  so 
in  the  other  a  smatterer  can  acquire  a  super- 
ficial knowledge  of  a  language  without  the 
study  of  grammar,  but  the  knowledge  will 
be  almost  as  useless  as  it  is  showy.  In- 
deed, however  rapid  may  be  the  progress 
at  first,  if  the  plan  is  still  acted  on^  it  will 
be  impossible  to  become  any  thing  like  a 
scholar. 

We  have  said  that  this  system  is  display- 
ed more  advantageously  in  teaching  modem 
languages,  than  in  teaching  Latin  oc  Greek. 
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It  is  likewise  necessaiy  to  be  observed,  that 
ihoagh  a  pupil  may  read  some  few  books 
eonectly  by  means  of  translations,  when 
left  tt>  hiinself  he  will  scarcely  be  able  to 
do  any  thing  at  all.  His  knowledge  of 
words  even,  will  depend  entirely  upon  his 
memory,  fi>r  there  will  not  be  many  who 
have  read  through,  a  book,  with  a  literal 
translation  appended,  that  can  go  through 
it  again  without  one.  So  that,  whatever  may 
be  the  boasting  of  acquiring  languages  in 
a  Umited  time,  nothing  more  will  be  ac- 
quired than  the  capability  of  reading 
through  certain  books,  and  this,  it  must 
be  confessed,  is  comparatively  little.  A 
few  books  do  not  contain  the  whole  words 
of  a  language,  under  their  different  varia- 
tions,-nmch  less  all  the  idioms  and  styles  of 
which  the  language  is  capable ;  to  these 
the  only  key  is  grammar. 

From  these  considerations  let  us  pass 
on  to  an  examination  of  the  old  system. 
As  the  modem  method  throws  aside  gram- 
mar, this  makes  grammar  its  alpha  and 
omega,  erring  as  much,  perhaps,  the  con- 
Ciary  way.  In  the  same  manner  as  we 
dumld  not  study  botanical  classifications, 
without  immediately  applying  them  to 
flowers,  &c.,  so  we  should  not  study  gram- 
mar, but  by  applying  it  to  the  languages. 
By  this  method  we  shall  better  simplify 
both,  and  undentand  them  easier,  and  in 
less  time,  since  we  may  lay  it  down  as  an 
axiom,  that  what  is  best  understood  is  most 
easily  leamt,  and  longer  retained.  This 
may  be  exemplified  by  giving  a  child  the 
precise  quantity  of  Ureek  and  English 
words  in  a  sentence  to  commit  to  memory, 
and  it  is  immediately  seen  which  is  most 
painful  to  acquire,  which  is  acquired  first, 
and  retained  longest. 

But  it  has  been  argued,  that  it  signifies 
nothing  whether  the  child  comprehends  his 
grammar  now,  for  he  vrill  do  it  when  it  is 
called  into  exercise.  He  is  by  this  reason- 
ing compelled  to  learn  what  is  unnecessary 
and  painful,  while  time  is  squandered  away 
which  might  have  been  turned  to  a  more 
|xofitable  account.  By  this  method  of 
learning  grammar,  experience  has  shewn 
that  he  cannot  apply  it  even  when  it  is  re- 
quired. Again,  when  he  is  set  to  translate, 
he  is  left  to  overcome  difficulties  more  in- 
surmountable, since  assistance  and  explana^ 
tion  are  represented  as  encouraging  indo- 
lence, and  thus  many  a  child  is  needlessly 
driven  to  idleness  or  despair.  Now,  if  in- 
stead of  poring  overa  dictionary,  and  making 
a  nonsensical,  or  at  least  imperfect,  transla- 
tion in  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  the  same  sen- 
tences are  translated  easily  and  correctly  in 
five  minutes,  we  conceive  that  something  is 
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gained.  The  pupil  must  be  taught  to 
translate,  and  receive  every  possible  assist- 
ance and  instruction  before  he  is  left  to 
himself,  and  not  be  expected  to  acquire  his- 
knowledge  by  intuitive  perception. 

In  opposition  to  both  these  systems,  we' 
would  first  give  the  pupil,  in  Latin  for 
instance,  the  declensions  to  commit  to  me- 
mory, taking  care  to  point  out  all  their 
peculiarities.  We  should  then  immediately 
take  up  a  simple  author,  with  a  literal 
translation  appended,  we  will  say  the  first 
chapter  of  Jonn.  He  will  commit  to  me- 
mory six  verses,  each  Latin  word  with  it» 
corresponding  translation ;  here  lie  is  to  he 
exercised  in  what  nouns  he  finds.  Every 
day  he  translates  additional  verses,  still 
learning  the  rudiments  of  grammar,  and 
applying  them  as  he  goes  along.  He 
may  add  two  verses  to  his  stock,  repeat, 
ing  the  whole  over  every  day,  till  he  is 
quite  perfect.  Before  he  finishes  the 
chapter,  he  will  have  leamt  the  nouns, 
adjectives,  pronouns,  and  the  simpler 
tenses  and  conjugations  of  verbs ;  a  know-» 
ledge  of  which  will  be  easily  acquired  in  a 
month  at  school.  We  would  not  proceed 
too  rapidly,  for  we  would  rather  lay  a  sure 
and  firm  fbnndation,  than  hastily  raise  the 
superstructure,  since  so  much  depends  on 
what  is  learat  being  leamt  thoroughly.  By 
these  exercises  in  grammar,  the  pupil  is 
lightened  of  his  labour,  as  he  understands 
what  he  leams  by  application,  and  feels 
that  he  makes  a  progress. 

According  to  the  old  system,  tlie  child 
is  expected  to  do  what  is  impossible,  and, 
consequently,  can  do  but  little;  in  the 
oth^r  case,  he  has  so  much  assistance  that 
he  can  do  scarcely  any  thing  when  left  to 
himself.  If  by  judiciously  chosen  exercises 
and  translations  he  continues  to  learn  and 
apply  grammar,  he  will  have  acquired  in  a 
short  time  a  sufficient  stock  of  words,  and 
have  made  such  a  progress,  that  he  will 
soon  be  able  to  shift  for  himself.  If  the 
first  book  of  Virgil,  or  any  classic  author, 
be  translated  for  him,  he  will  be  able  to 
proceed  without  much  difficulty,  on  ac- 
count of  the  important  assistance  given 
him,  in  imparting  a  knowledge  of  the 
words  and  idioms  of  the  language.  Let 
the  constraction  be  continually  pointed  out, 
and  the  grammar  perseveringly  studied,  and 
it  may  be  averred,  without  the  least  pre-^ 
sumption,  that  children  will  acquire  a 
knowledge  of  the  languages  in  an  incon- 
ceivably less'time  than  Uiey  now  do,  and  with 
a  great  reduction  of  labour  and  disgust. 
According  to  the  old  system,  the  child  has 
less  to  learn ;  according  to  the  modem  one, 
his  instructor  relieves  him  Of  ahnost  al* 
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labour;  bat  we  weu&d  mute  the  admotages 
of  bothy  by  anistiiig  the  child  to  Learn,  yet 
not  leaving  him  too  dependent  on  bis  pie- 
ceptor. 

it  will.be  admitted  by  all,  that  the  study 
of  languages  is  an  essential  part  of  a  liberal 
education^  and  that  a  greater  progress  will 
be  made  by  reducing  the  time  aivl  labour 
spent  in  their  acquisition.  This,  eipe- 
nence  has  shewn,  is  not  done  by  permitting 
a  child  to  endure  unnecessary  toil  and  vex. 
ation ;  while,  en  the  other  hand,  it  can  never 
be  acquired  but  by  industry  and  patient 
•elf'^iesearch. 

Beaeomfeldf  J.  A.  B. 

CELESTIAL  PHEKOMENA  VOB  NOVEMBER. 

Ha  VINO  in  our  former  Numbers  given  a 
description  of  the  appearances  of  the 
planets,  and  their  conjurations  with  the 
fixed  s^us,  we  shall*  during  the  evenings  of 
this  and  the  following  month,  direct  the 
attention  of  she  observer  to  the  appearance 
of  the  constellations. 

In  the  northern  part  of  the  heavens  are 
observed  tlie  seven  principal  stars  of  the 
^, Great  Bear ;  and  to  toe  west  of,  and  above 
the  last  star  in  the  tail,  is  observed  a  small 
cluster  of  stars,  in  the  hand  of  Bootes, 
whose  shoulders  are  sinking  in  the  NNW. 
The  last  star  in  the  tail  of  Una  Major,  and 
the  star  in  the  square  nearest  the  three 
forming  the  tail,  form  an  equilateral  triangle 
with  a  star  of  the  third  magnitude,  marked 
a  Draconis  in  the  Dragon's  tail.  A  Line 
drawn  from  Murzar,  the  middle  star  in  the 
tail  of  the  Great  Bear,  through  a  Draconis, 
will  pass  between  four  stars  forming  a 
similar  figure  to  those  in  the  Great  Biar, 
which  are  in  the  constellaticm  Ursa  Minor. 
A  line  from  a  Draconis,  to  the  bright  star 
Lyra,  will  pass  through  the  head  of  Draco, 
which  is  formed  by  two  stars  of  the  second, 
one  of  the  third,  and  one  of  the  fourth 
magnitude,  forming  a  quadrangle;  the 
southernmost  of  the  stars  of  the  second 
magnitude  is  the  principal,  and  is  called 
Rastabeq.  The  constellation  in  the  lenith 
is  Cassiopea,  and  half  way  between  it  and 
Lyra  is  the  star  Adridea  in  the  Swan.  To 
the  west  of  this  sUu-  may  be  seen  the  stars 
described  in  our  number  for  July. 

A  little  above  the  western  horison  is  the 
constellation  of  the  Eagle,  with  its  principal 
starAtair;  there  are  two  stars  of  the  third 
magnitude,  one  north,  and  the  other  sooth, 
of  Atair.  As  much  above  Atair,  as  that 
star  is  above  the  horizon,  may  be 
noticed  a  small  cluster  of  stars  forming  a 
loienge  in  the  constellation  Delphinus.  A 
line  from  Atair   through  Delphinus  will 
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direct  the  obseifer  to  tbe  noi^hwsiKTst  off 
the  four  stars  in  square,  under  which  Mas 
is  DOW  a  ooBspicooas  obfeets  /i  Ceti  is 
observed  half  way  between  the  horaoQ  and 
Algenib,  the  south-eastern  ef  the  fow  staii 
in  square. 


OK  THB  DEATH  OF  MR.  HUSKISSOBI,  AK» 
TUX  MONUMKNT  TO  UIS  MKMORY. 

■*  The  path  of  Glory  leiiis  hot  to  the  crare.**  Crcjr. 
"  And  dust  to  dust  coDcladet  the  noblest  Mnf." 

Young* 
A  •LOOK  if  on  the  boey  itreeC, 

A  gloom  it  in  the  bover ; 
8orrov  heth  dathM  the  pleasut  trent. 
And  epoll'dthe  feetlf«  hoar. 

And  there  It  lorrov  en  the  Chniig*, 

And  grief  apon  the  Pier, 
And  in  the  gay  Saloon— how  Hrangef 

From  beanty*!  eye  a  tear. 

A  Inttre  once  serenely  bright. 

In  Brlton*e  eabiaet« 
A  star  that  flU'd  the  land  with  Ugbt, 

In  awfal  gloom  It  set ! 

How  low  belies !  who  vesterday 
Harangued  the  listening  throng, 

QaenchM  Is  tbateye*s  ilre.flashing  ray 
*'  And  mute  that  taaefol  tongae." 

Joy  with  the  monilng«san  aroee* 

But,  ah.  the  lustre  brief! 
Bie  the  bright  day  her  erelMs  dme. 

Is  toniM  to  pensive  gne/* 

BIMh  dane'd  In  each  epeetator's  ey«% 

And  shoatingsread  the  air. 
As  Kwlft  along  the  pageant  flies, 

Wlth>treaaiers  gay  and  fblr. 

But  fate  that  mom  Britannia  met. 

So  sorrow  tells  the  tale. 
Who  saw  the  angePs  eyelids  wet. 

Her  vliage  wan  and  pale. 

Snme  say  that  fate  the  fnrnaee  fed. 

And  some,  with  equal  seal, 
That  death  the  rapid  Rocket  led. 

And  vfhirIM  the  croihing  vheeiS 

But  leave  all  mysterips  alone. 

And  plain  tiie  Vinton  show. 
The  dart  that  imteip  alruek  a  tknme. 

Hath  laid  a  patriot  Iww ! 

Though  mighty  coronets  were  near» 

And  Ono  with  ducal  crown  ; 
Death  made  the  glided  ear  a  hSer, 

And  hurl'd  the  Statesman  down  I 

Ah  I  what  are  statesmen,  warriors,  kings. 
The  gifted*  or  the  brave ! 

Wealth,  talenU,  fame,  are  litUe  things. 
Bubbles  upon  life's  wave. 

Oh !  England,  blosfaing  own  thy  sine. 

Weep,  trembloi  and  reform ! 
The  contrite  heart  Uod's  favour  irins^ 

And  dissipates  the  storm. 

Me  lay*  thy  greatest  statesmen  low. 

For  want  of  holy  froit ; 
But.  oh !  beware  the  draadfal  bknr, 

Iflevei'dattbyrootl 

When  lightnincs  rive  some  nlglity  oak. 

Or  tcorcli  a  lofty  tower, 
We  tremble  at  the  tndden  stroke. 

And  deprecate  the  power. 

And  yoQ,  ye  gieat  ooesr "  bear  tke  ra^,*" 

It  speaks  in  thunder  lond  : 
Trpmble,  It  is  the  vniee  of  God, 
A  varnlBiPUithafroflHll 
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Tb«<t  It  M  mol  var  t*  4i«« 

The  b«ro  ftod  the  tlare, 
la  weftkii«M,  pain,  aitd  lorrow  lie, 

Dova  in  oo«  cimbboo  gnvc 

BMh  ymi  aad  I  Hort  •only  fall, 

Uovvrtr  fair  w«  bloom  i 
The  hand  that  mov«i  alonr  tU  wall, 
Shalt  raflator  oar  doom! 

Thnafore  la  wlidoa,  powor,  and  gold, 

I^rt  no  maa  boaca  ooaAda, 
Ob  JeiQi'  CroM  b  v  faith  lay  hold. 

For  all  is  drott  oetlde. 

God  no  man  neods,  vbato'cr  bis  rank. 
Wit,  talents,  leamlnf ,  fame. 

The  fairest  oopy  is  bat  blank, 
TlUhelnseiibebisi 


Bot  long  shall  LIrtrpool  regret 
Her  patriot,  statesman,  friend. 

Whose  san  in  eloads  and  darkness  set. 
By  aa  antlaely  end. 

A*lofty  eolaaiB  to  bis  fane 

Her  sons  shall  soon  supplr. 
Her  memory  shall  embalm  bis  name, 

A  naaMtbat  caaaot  die  f 

And  sans  shall  rise  and  seasons  bloom, 

The  tide  of  ages  flow. 
Bat  still  the  monnmental  tomb 

His  worth  and  merit  show  I 
KHgkley,  Oct,  7, 18S0.        Josbo  A  Xabsbbn. 


LINB8  ON  THE  DKATH  OF  A  FRIEND. 

**  Be  ye  also  ready,  for  In  soeh  an  hoar  as  ye 
tbtok  not,  the  Son  of  Mam  cometJk, 

Ufmr  the  Oliw  Monnt,  oar  Sarlear'God 
Dedar'd  this  solemn  trath  to  thoughtless  man. 
And  sent  It  thond'ring  throngb  the  spacious  earth. 
With  volee  oioreroasing  than  the  elarlon  horn, 
That  barsts  at  midnight  on  the  calm  repoie 
Of  him  who  sleeps  defenceless,  *mid  the  clash 
Of  glltftlng  arms,  and  Aery  war- steeds*  prance— 
When  wild  he  lifts  his  eye,  and  shrieks  aghast. 
As  tbroagh  bis  heart  the  deadly  weapons  plange. 
And  chin  bis  life-blood  at  its  sacred  fount! 

Heralds  on  Zlon*s  mountains  catch  the  sound. 
And  from  their  watch-towen  lood  proclaim  the 

"  Mortals !  be  ready,  for  In  snch  an  hour 
As  ye  think  not,  the  Son  of  Man  will  come.** 

How  deeply  must  that  troth  be  felt  by  you, 

Te  friends  that  mourn  him— him  whom  ye  have 

loot. 
As  precloui  gem  fall'n  from  yoor  riven  hearts 
Wbere  ye  enshrined  him— fail*n  to  rise  no  more. 
Or  mi  the  aching  voM  whieb  he  has  left .' 
To  yon— to  yoa  the  awful  message  comes— 
Borne  on  the  dying  groan  that  rent  bis  breast. 
And  spread  Its  wasting  blight  o*er  all  your  hearts  1 
TIs  dark— tis  monmfal— bat  it  is  from  Ood. 
In  mercy  to  yourselves,  oh  I  do  ye  meet 
The  object  which  his  lore  has  bad  In  view. 

If  tears  of  tender  sympathy  coatd  heal 
ToBT  bleeding  woands,  then  ye  mlcht  soon  be  well ; 
For  auwy  atribate  ardent  friendship  pays. 
And  stranger*  have  wept  round  bis  new-made 

grave.— 
Bot  what  Is  that  to  hearU  bereft  aad  torn  ? 
Almost  a  mockery !    Ood  yoar  strength  mast  be. 
Brothers  and  friends,  companions  ofbls  youth, 
Who  with  him  oft  sweet  Intercoorse  exchanged. 
In  boslness  or  araosement ;  or  at  home. 
In  the  domestic  circle,  wbere  be  shone 
CoBspieaoas  for  the  virtues  he  possessed : 
l>id  ye  sorroaBd  his  bed  of  agony, 
And  seethe  clpnd  that  gathered  o'er  his  brow, 
8o  fair  and  placid,  where  the  son  of  Joy 
8a  lately  slMdbUbeoaM  all 


Adding  to  yeatb  aad  health  a  deeper  glow» 
And  promising  a  life  of  happy  years? 
Then  ye  have  seen  how  Idle  Is  the  hope 
That  dances  In  life's  path  with  flowery  ebanas. 
And  beckons  yoa  to  follow  in  his  train. 
Pointing  tbroagh  masy  vlstas^o  the  fields 
Of  eloaoless  happiness  at  distance  seen. 
Ye  see  that  she  Is  but  a  pbantam  brsatb«*> 
An  ignis  fataas  dassling  baman  minds 
Bnt  to  beguile  them.    Rise  to  better  things  I 
For  hark  I  **  In  sack  aa  hour  as  ye  tbiak  not 
The  Son  of  Man  will  come." 

Ah  t  Death  then  art  a  deep  and  snbtle  foe* 
And  lovest  a  noble  victim  for  thy  prey. 
We  tbooght  not  that  thy  arrow  was  so  near. 
When  we  beheld  the  eye  so  bright  with  Ufr^ 
So  full  of  yoong  and  lofty  energy : 
We  little  thought  that  It  so  soon  shoold  be 
Brilliant  with  Death's  dark  mystery!- 
And  flx'd  In  the  long  gaie  of  one  who  feels 
Absorpt  In  thoughts  allied  to  otber  worlds. 
That  smile  that  won  the  confldence  of  all 
Is  fled! 

And  stUl'd  for  ever  Is  bis  tunefnl  voice. 
So  late  the  harp  of  etadness— 
The  groans  with  wolch  bis  lab'rlng  bosom  heavM, 
Burst  all  its  chords,  and  gave  them  to  the  wtndR! 

Mourn  him— yea,  moarn  hlmt  hearts   of  pity 
tonchM— 
He  too  o'er  others*  woes  could  drop  a  tear^- 
But  he  is  gone !  the  storm  of  nature's  o'er  ; 
His  bark  no  longer  drifts  on  life's  rough  sea. 
But  swings  In  moorings  on  an  unknown  shore. 
•       •       •       •       •       o       •       • 

Be  ours  the  duty— ours  the  ceaseless  strife. 
To  gain  the  port  of  everlasting  life.       A.  W.  M. 


FOR  THE  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE  BIRTH- 
DAY  OF  GENERAL  WASHINGTON. 

"Can  tyrants  but  by  tyrants  conqaered  be  ?"  ByroHn, 

Haix.  haHow*d  mem!  thy  glorious  dawn  we  hail. 
And  bid  thee  welcome  with  ten  thousand  tongues  ; 
And  though  an  hundred  summers  near  have  ded» 
Since  o'er  the  cradle  of  oar  Infant  sire 
The  sun  at  first  rejoiced,  and  shed  a  beam 
Of  soft  prophetic  light  around  bis  head— 
That  day  is  still  with  triumph  ushered  in. 
And  still  from  hearts  with  burning  rapture  fired;. 
Thenameof  Washibotom  resounds  aloud. 
And  on  the  breath  oi  freedom  far  is  borne. 
To  distant  countries  and  to  isles  unknown. 

From  lofty  temples  reared  by  mighty  bands,. 
On  the  firm  base  of  truth  and  equity. 
The  charter'd  myriads  speak  abroad  thy  fanie», 
Thou  champion  of  the  injur*d!— and  adore 
The  God  whose  minister  thou  truly  wert. 

For  thee  the  golden  lyre  Is  tuned  anew. 
And  swells  In  strains  ns*er  stuck  in  mortal's  praise 
So  rich,  so  varied,  and  withal  so  true. 
Fair  Liberty,  the  daughter  of  the  skies. 
Clad  in  her  flowing  robe  of  virgin  white, 
Now  sweeps  the  chords  with  bold  Intrepid  banil^ 
(No  longer  fettered  by  the  tyrant's  chain. 
But  free  as  Heaven's  beneficence  te  man,) 
And  strikes  a  kindred  note  in  every  soul. 

Warriors  athlrst  for  faaie,  ambition,  wealtbk 
Have  often  sought  the  field,  defying  death. 
And  cat  their  way  through  ranks  of  liring  forms, 
And  onward  rushed  to  lire's  remotest  verge. 
Aad  breathless,  pale,  and  trembling,  grasp*d  tha 

flowers 
That  overhung  th*  engulphing  precipice— 
Bnt  from  the  dlsiy  height  their  whirling  brala 
Has  wildly  tnrn'd— and  while  the  nervous  cleaeh 
The  new-plnck'd  blossoms  In  their  hands   have 

clasp*d. 
Have  plunged  in  mid-air- and  with  stifled  groaa^ 
Sunk  Ihrnugh  tlie  gloomy  chasm  to  the  %VMr 
I  ordlsappeiataieDt,lBfamy,aBdsbaBw. 
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^<^#*^^»^**i»**^  *««  *0^0^»9^m0»^»»  I 


'^^^»  *^»*««wi»««  «w«. 


Bnt  ATsriMk  ambitioa,  pride,  or  faaw. 
Or  crael  tyranny,  or  lore  of  Mlf, 
Found  no  rc|MMe  wHbIn  thy  hallowM  breut, 
Tboo  fTMit  arengvr  of  thy  country's  wronfs ! 
But  deep  entbriiied  witbtn  tbat  taered  fount 
Rose  the  llfe-iprlngi  of  pure  pbilantbropy. 
Which  tbroufh  the  wlndlnir«  of  thy  Tarlrd  eonne, 
Btlll  issued  forth  In  strea«i»  of  heaven-born  love. 
To  cheer,  refresh,  and  bless  thy  native  soil. 
The  patriot,  warrior,  statesman,  father,  friend. 
May  still  to  tbee  the  wandMn^  eye  direct. 
As  to  the  Polar  sUr,  and  learn  to  steer 
Free  from  the  rocks  and  shoals  where  many  split. 
And  brinf  to  wreck  the  towerlnc  hopes  of  years. 
For  thon  wast  wise,  as  well  as  brave  and  true. 


Didst  < 


ursued 


1st  clearly  see  thy  course,  and  calm  pui 
The  path  that  to  thy  country's  f  lory  led. 
Regardless,  thoufh  thine  own  should  tarnlsb'd  be 
By  the  foul  breath  of  green-eyed  calumny. 
That  feeds  on  other's  wrongs,  and  drinks  the  blood. 
The  fair  life-blood  of  reputation  dear  I 
Unenvied  now  the  diadem  thon  wear'st. 
And  to  departed  worth  the  tribute's  paid. 
And  though  thy  noble  form  lies  crumbling  low— 
Thy  placid  countenance  no  more  we  view  : 
Thy  giant  spirit  soars  on  flaming  wing. 
Above  this  uncongenial  atmosphere: 
And  mem'ry  tbee  embalms,  deep  in  her  heart 
Which  throbs  with  exultation  at  thy  name. 

FartweU.  tboo  nighty  obteftain  !-Fare   tbeo 
weU-- 
Long  may  thy  mantle  o'er  thy  country  fall. 
And  far  and  near  thy  spirit  be  dllTused, 
And  **  sons  of  freedom**  imitate  their  sire. 

A.  W.  M. 


Review.— 2^  SiyhtUmce  of  a  Course  of 
Lectures  on  British  Colonial  Slavery^ 
delivered  at  Bradford^  York,  and  Scar- 
borough.    Bif  the  Bjtv,  Benjamin  God" 
winy  Classical  2\Uor  ofHorton  College f 
Bradford,   Yorkshire.     Bvo.  pp.  171. 
Hatchard  and  Son,  and  J.  Sf  A,  Arch, 
London.     1830. 
This  is  a  good  book,  and  brought  forward 
at  a  moment  peculiarly  favourable  to  the 
object  it  has  in  view.    We  feel  convinced 
that  the  long  toleration  of  slaveiy  on  the 
part  of  the  British  nation,  is  to  be  attributed 
only  to  the  imperfect  and  partial  informa- 
tion which  obtains,  amongst  the  people  at 
large,  upon  this  awfully  momentous  subject. 
Upon  no  other  principle  can  we  account  for 
so  gross  an  anomaly  as  the  existence  of  slave- 
ry, in  all  its  most  horrid  and  soul-sickening 
circumstances,  in  the  dominions  of  a  gene- 
rous and  a  mighty  nation,  whose  very  name 
is  a  term  synonymous  with  liberty.    The 
present  publication  contains  a  clear,  con- 
cise, and  well-authenticated  statement  of 
all  the  information  necessary  to  enable  the 
public  to  enter  fully  into  the  subject ;  and 
we  do  most  earnestly  recommend  it  to  the 
serious   consideration   of    all   classes   of 
society. 

There  never  was  a  time  more  favourable 
for  the  advocates  of  the  abolition  of  slavery 
to  come  forward,  and  make  one  grand  and 
irresistible  effort  for  the  accomplishment  of 
their  generous  purpose,  than  the  present 
crisis  of  events  now  offers*    A  wise,  ener- 


getic, and  merciittl  prince  is  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  British  empire,  and  the  agita- 
tion of  a  question  having  for  its  object  the 
bursting  asunder  of  the  shackles  of  nearly  a 
million  of  British  subjects,  who  have  been 
fiir,  far  too  long,  held  in  the  infernal  thral- 
dom of  their  fiendlike  tonneiUois,  win  ofier 
ample  scope  for  the  exercise  of  mercy  and 
justice,  those  heaven-bom  attributes,  whose 
living  temple  should  ever  be  the  monarch's 
breast. 

Long  has  the  **  deep  damnation''  of  this 
unholy  traffic  marred  the  fiiir  page  of  Bri- 
tain's glory ;  let  the  first  measures  of  our 
preseBt  King  shew  to  the  gazing  world,  that 
Britain's  morMuch  is  the  delegate  of  Heaven 
to  rescue  the  injured,  to  avenge  the  op- 
pressed. 

When  we  look  to  the  momentous  events 
which  have  recently  taken  place  in  Fiance, 
and  which  so  fully  shew  the  irresistible  force 
which  a  great  people,  when  unanimoos, 
are  capable  of  offering  to  (he  most  de- 
termined efforts  of  tyranny ;  when  we  con- 
sider the  peculiar  feeling  which  called  forth 
those  glonous  exertions  in  defence  of  free- 
dom, and  which  placed  his  present  majesty, 
Louis  Philippe,  at  the  head  of  the  French 
people,  can  we  for  one  moment  doubt,  that, 
whilst  the  breasts  of  this  monarch  arid  his 
gallant  and  generous  people,  are  still  glow- 
ing with  the  godlike  feeling  of  heaven-de- 
scended liberty,  they  will  join  their  ^foils 
to  those  of  the  British  nation,  and  with  one 
sublime  decree  proclaim  freedom  to  those 
unhappy  beings  who  are  now  groaning  be- 
neath the  pressure  of  the  most  unjust  and 
relentless  tyranny  ?  We  repeat,  the  present 
moment  holds  forth  the  most  favourable 
prospects  to  the  advocates  for  the  abolition ; 
the  spirit  of  liberty  which  is  now  abroad 
seems  to  call  upon  all  ranks,  and  all  na- 
tions, to  come  forth,  and  demand  the  imme- 
diate and  unqualified  extinction  of  a  system 
alike  opposed  to  the  dictates  of  God  and 
man.  Let  Britons  then  seize  upon  the  oc- 
casion which  now  offers  of  wiping  away  the 
foul  stain  that  has  long  taroishea  their  national 
glory ;  let  them  prove  to  the  world  tbeir 
rooted  abhorrence  of  injustice  and  tyranny, 
by  calling  upon  the  legislature  for  the  im- 
rnediate  ana  total  abolition  of  a  system  in 
which  both  are  found  in  the  grossest  enor- 
mity. 

Nor  is  this  to  be  considered  as  an  act  of 
gratuitous  generosity ;  the  part  which  Bri- 
tain has  taken,  perhaps  m  some  degree 
unwittingly,  in  the  nefarious  practices  of  the 
slave  trade,  and  the  colonial  slave  system, 
renders  it  barely  an  act  of  justice.  Still,  as 
it  is  the  only  retribution  we  can  now  make 
to  Aiiic*s  uuoflendingi  mudMojuied  noe, 
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let  us  at  once  form  a  resolation  worthy  of  a 
gieaty  a  generous^  and,  in  most  respects,  a^ 
just  natioD.  It  is  trae,  we  must  expect  op- 
poeiiioo,  the  most  strenuous  opposition,  to 
wis  measure.  '  Those  who  denve  either  di< 
rectly  or  indirectly  their  wealth  and  their  in- 
fluence in  the  world  from  the  existence  of  sla- 
very, will  undoubtedly  stmin  every  nerve 
to  ensure  the  continuance  of  that  system. 
Let  not  however,  the  advocates  for  the  abo- 
lition be  discouraged.  Surely  we  can  be 
as  arduous  and  determined  in  our  exertions 
to  destroy  slavery  as  the  form^  are  in  their 
efforts  to  continue  it.  Let  us  not  suffer  our- 
selves to  be  blinded  by  invidious  compa- 
risons upon  the  relative  situations  of  the 
slaves,  and  of  our  own  distressed  peasantry 
and  manufacturers.  Much  of  misery  we 
confess  there  is  amongst  the  latter,  but  it  is 
a  gross  insult  to  common  sense  to  institute 
such  a  comparison.  Tliere  is  an  im- 
measurable distimce  between  the  parties — 
the  one  is  a  $lave^  the  other ^re.  Admit- 
ting, however,  for  a  moment  the  justice  of 
the  comparison,  and  that  the  English  pea- 
sant and  manufacturer  are  as  miserably 
circumstanced  as  the  slave,  is  this  a  reason 
why  we  should  leave  the  latter  in  his 
misery,  when,  if  unanimous  and  deter- 
mined, we  can  secure  his  freedom  ?  These 
paltry  subterfuges  of  the  advocates  of  slaveiy 
serve  only  to  expose  the  weakness  of  their 
cause.  Others  will  tell  us  of  the  ameliorated 
state  of  the  slaves,  that  they  are  as  happy 
as  they  are  capable  of  being,  and  many 
things  equally  specious  and  untrue ;  but  let 
us  not  be  blinded  by  such  representations. 

In  the  book  before  us,  we  6nd  it  clearly 
proved,  upon  the  most  unexceptionable 
evidence,  that,  notwithstanding  sdl  which 
has  been  done  towards  the  amelioration  of 
the  slaveys  condition,  the  great  sum  of  woe 
and  misery,  ever  attendant  upon  such  a 
diabolical  system  itill  remains^  compara- 
tively gpeakingf  uruUminUhedy  and  still  calls 
aloud  for  the  unyielding  opposition  of  the 
advocates  of  justice  and  mercy.  This  is 
tlie  principal  point  to  which  the  British 
public  should  direct  their  steady  and  undi- 
vided attention.  A  great  moral  and  politi- 
cal evil  still  exists  in  the  British  empire,  in 
the  colonial  slave  Sj^stem,  to  the  existence 
of  which  Britons  have  been  lamentably  ac- 
cessary, and  to  the  total  annihilation  of 
which  tliey  are  alike  bound  by  the  laws  of 
Ciod  and  man.  Let  every  town  throughout 
England  form  a  committee  for  the  express 
oonsidenrtion  of  this  important  subject;  let 
all  classes  of  society  be  made  fully  ac- 
quainted with  the  actually  existing  enormi- 
ties of  the  colonial  slave  system ;  let  them 
.  with  one  voice  call  for  the  abolition  of  the 
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same,  by  pouring  their  petitions  into  par. 
liament;  let  them  not  relax  their  efiorts, 
and  they  will  not  hii  to  accomplish  their 
generous  purpose. 

Having  made  these  few  introductory  re- 
marks, we  shall  now  proceed  to  the  exami- 
nation of  the  book  before  us,  and,  in  so 
doing,  point  out  to  the  public  attention 
those  passages  which  seem  to  us  most  de- 
serving of  their  very  serious  consideration. 

The  author  has  divided  his  subject  into 
four  parts,  which  are  delivered  in  the  form 
of  lectures.  In  the  first  lecture  he  gives  a 
general  view  of  slavery  as  it  now  exists ; 
the  second  has  for  its  object  the  evils  con* 
sequent  upon  slavery;  in  the  third,  tlie 
author  sets  forth  the  unlawfulness  of  slavery ; 
and  the  fourth  has  for  its  subject  the  aholi" 
tion  of  slavery. 

The  arrangement  would  perhaps  have 
been  more  logical,  had  the  third  lecture,  in 
which  the  author  treats  of  slavery  as  a  vio- 
lation of  the  natural  rights  of  man,  and  of 
the  law  of  nations,  stood  first,  as  this  ap^ 
pears  to  us  the  first  point  of  order  in  which 
the  subject  of  slavery  should  be  examined. 
To  this  would  naturally  succeed  the  present 
state  of  slavery  and  its  attendant  evils.  This 
however,  is  of  little  importance,  and  we 
will  not  quarrel  with  the  author,  to  whom 
we  feel  highly  indebted,  for  having  by  the 
publication  of  the  present  work,  enabled 
the  British  natipn  to  form  a  more  correct 
and  exact  judgment  upon  a  subject  which 
so  deeply  affects  their  own  honour,  and 
the  happiness  of  800,000  of  their  fellow 
creatuers. — In  his  first  lecture^  Mr.  G.  ob- 
serves: 

**  My  object  In  the  present  lectures  I*  In  the 
first  piftce,  to  communicate  Information.  I  beHeve 
this  Is  needed.  I  cannot  think  that,  if  all  Eiigland 
knew  the  present  state  of  slavery  in  the  BriUsh 
dominions,  and  what  is  paid  in  public  property  and 
human  life  to  support  It,  the  system  would  be  tole- 
rated by  a  free  and  generous  people.  Ths  condU 
tlon  of  the  enslaved  negro  roust,  I  think,  when 
known,  touch  a  sympathetic  cnrd  In  every  heart,- 
where  Interest  and  pr^ndiee  do  not  indurate  the 
feelings  and  exclude  conviction.  I  wish  my  present 
auditors  to  know,  that  they  may  feel ;  and  to  feel, 
that  they  may  aeL  The  subject  Is  one  that  should 
excite  commiseration,  but  not  despair.  It  is  an 
evil  of  long  standing,  of  enormous  extent,  and  of 
tremendous  power,  both  In  th«  Infliction  of  misery 
and  la  the  resistance  which  it  opposes  to  erery 
effort  of  amelioration  :  but  It  Is  not  beyond  the 
reach  of  remedy.  It  can  be  remoTed->lt  mnst  be 
removed^and  sooner  or  later  it  will  be  removed, 
in  mercy  or  In  Judgment.  And  that  we  may  con- 
tribute our  portion  of  aid  towards  the  peaceable 
ezUnetlon  of  Ibis  cruel  and  degrading  system.  Is 
the  final  object  I  propose  In  these  lectures."— p.  2. 

"  The  plan  I  propose  Is  first,  to  give  a  general 
▼lew  of  the  state  of  slavery,  as  It  exists  In  the 
British  domlDlons ;  then,  to  shew  more  fnUy  the 
OTlle  of  the  syetem;  after  which  I  shall  endeavour 
to  prove  the  unlawfulness  of  It.  I  shall  then  give 
a  sketch  of  what  haa  been  done  towards  the  aboil- 
tion  of  slavery;  and  close  with  an  inquiry  as  to 
the  duty  of  British  ChrisUans  with  reference  to 
tliii  tobJecL"— p.  31 
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After  some  prdimintty  geogmphical  ob- 
•enratioM,  Ae  author  thua  proceaJi— 

«  Om  renvtebto  ftatort  of  Ibis  ejuBtry  !•  the 
ImiMnM  D«iert.  which,  wj«»*»«rt?"  •"*  *• 
WMt.  tbrooffb  Mftriy  the  wKol«  ofAfTlcm.  lo  the 
T^ybm^m'af  ■wpllo  •  bre.djh  of  cl^r  ijine 
bandre4  mllet,  tt^ftrfttct  th«  northern  >{»(«>  from 
tbe  Interior,  and  from  thote  r»f low  wkon^thj 
Noffroot  »r«  broof  ht  for  tale  to  Boropew^  8o«th 
of  tTie  great  deeert  Is  a  vait  trart  of  e«»n»7 J*"*J 
Negrofand.  or  Wlfrttla.  throogh  •J**?  ^VjtlS 
NlMrraoe;  tbeeenamee  being  eTideotly  derlTed 
fromtbeeoloorof  the  InhabiUats.  The  popula- 
Hon  of  tbit  imrt  of  Afriea  ha*  never  been  ^•^yr 
Meertained :  It  oomnrliet  a  peat  f arjetf  ot^n 
»nd  tribei,  in  Terr  different  degreei  of  ciTiUxatlon. 
ft  bM  for  more  than  two  eenturiet  been  annnally 
drained  of  i«oien»e  numben  of  *<•*■***>«»•*•;*! 
be  exported  ae  ela? ee  to  the  owotltc  »horet  of  the 
Atlantic.  A  long  line  of  coait  bai  been  rerorted 
to  fortble  pnrpote,  by  Barosean  trttAere.  encoding 
ftom  the  rWer  Senegal  to  the  kingdom  of  Angola. 
Bnt  It  It  not  only  from  placet  eontlraoni  to  the 
coatt  that  the  unhappy  Negroet  are  drawn:  they 
come  eometlmet  from  the  very  centre  of  Afrioa,  a 
loamey  of  many  weekt»  and  even  of  mootht.  to  bo 
&antported  to  a  dItUot  land,  there  to  wear  oat 
Ibeir  livet  In  perpetoal  bondage/'-p.  •. 

The  author  then  briefly  states  the  disco- 
very of  the  West  Indies  by  Columbus, 
whither,  after  the  atrocities  of  European 
adventurers  had  extirpated  the  original 
inhabitants,  the  unhappy  Africans  were 
transported,  to  commence  their  work  of  wo ; 
and  from  that  period  to  the  present  time, 
llavery  has  existed  in  its  direst  forms. 

"  In  addition,"  oayt  tbe  antbor,'*  to  the  varloot 
itlandt  In  tbe  Wrtt  Indict  belonging  to  Great 
Britain.  In  which  tlavery  prevailt,  there  are  three 
Colonlet  ontbe  coatt  of  Booth  America.  (Demerara, 
Berbiee.  and  Hondarat)  and  alto  the  Colonlet  of 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  tbe  ManrUInt,  (a 
•mallitiaadln  tbe  Indian  Ocean)  where  the  balk 
•f  tbe  popalatlon  ara  in  tbe  tame  unhappy  tUtt  of 
bondage. '^  p.  8. 

In  the  six  Croum,  and  thirteen  Charter'^ 
ed  Colomet,  the  whole  number  of  white 
inhabitants  is  not  supposed  to  exceed  from 
80  to  90,000 ;  a  considerably  laiger  num- 
ber are  free  blacks,  and  people  of  colour; 
but  the  great  mass  of  the  population,  con- 
sisting of  about  800,000,  are  entlaved 
uigroeif  who  are  exposed  to  all  tbe 
severities '  of  incessant  toil,  scanty  pro- 
visions, and  the  merciless  flagellations  of 
the  cart  whip,  at  the  mere  caprice  of 
their  bnital  drireis  and  managers. 

«« If  tbe  Negroet  ara  late  In  the  field  in  tbe 
momingt  or  after  dinner,  be  may  inflict  the  laob, 
within  eertalu  limlto,  on  their  bare  bodlet,  whether 
they  be  men  or  women.  If  they  flag  In  their  work, 
tbroQgh  Idlenett,  or  weaknete,  or  fatigae.  tbe  driv- 
Ing  whip  may  be  emploved  to  qnlek^n  them.  Dr. 
ColHnt,  who  wat  hlmteff  a  planter,  tave  that  "  It 
It  generally  bettowed  with  rigoar  on  the  weakett 
of  tbe  gang*  and  tbote  who  are  to  nnfortanate  at 
not  to  be  in  favour  with  thit  tab-detpot.*'  «*  If 
any  offend  more  than  ordinarily.  Matter  Driver, 
who  bat  atmott  anllmlted  power,  teket  him  or  ber 
from  tbe  rankt.  and,  having  two  or  three  ttrong 
^fegtoet  to  hold  the  culprit  ' ' »— t— 

iritb  all  hit  might.    Thirty 


«b«tIhM«  if^a  blaek4riv«l»T.««.  S^J*  » 
mercifblly,  opwardtof  forty  at  one  time,  wliilet  hit 
fellow-tUve  wat  crying  ont  for  merer,  to  that  be 
eeaklbeh«si4a4narterafaalUfroai  tb«  eprt." 

"^Betidee  tUt  mode  of 
itockt  on  tbe  eetate,  ' 


ent,  tbere  «« 


.^-V  ri»ii»a|    KIM,  uaTiuK  vwv  w.     vu.ww    «»iv..^ 

Negroet  to  hold  the  culprit  down,  layt  on  lathet 

Tbirty-nine  is  tbe  nomber 

tpeclfled  by  law.'beyood  whieb  even  a  white  man 


eanaot  iecally  go  In  onaday  ;**  (and  ten,  the  mira- 
ber  a  driver  may  inflict  by  hit  own  aatboritp;; 


of  punlahmentv 

in  wbleb,  at  tbe  pleasna  of 

Ihaovencanor  maaogm.  the -elavce  art  frtfot 
any  iMigtb  of  time ;  frequently  working  hjUf 
with  the  gang  in  the  Held;  and  being  eonflaed  i» 
tb«etoeke  all  Bight.''— p.^  ,     _     ^ 

"  Complaiat  of  tha  woman  MinUcbcloMtef  ta 
Tbomat  C.  Jonet :— Sayt.  Mr.  Jonet  took  ber  oitf 
of  tbe  barrarkton  Taeiday ;  after  I  e«t  ba«e  ha 
tentmetoMr.  Henrys  bewoaldnotboyac.  Me 
tent  me  te  another  gentleman ;  I  do  not  know  bit 
name^bnt  bo  livet  in  town;  they  boCb  cald  my 
■aster  atfcad  too  auMb  noney  ftr  OM.  ana  aeal  ma 
baek.  I  begged  for  a  past  to  look  for  aa  ownar ; 
he  laid  no,  be  would  pot  me  down  and  eat  me  more 
than  tbe  law  givac.  1  was  then  laid  dwea.  aai 
Ued  te  three  ttakes,  and  Cbaaee  floggad  me  witb  a 
eart-whip:  I  got  a  severe  flogging  i  I  taw  Mr. 
Layfleld  at  hit  door  with  another  gentteatta ;  uai 
Mr.  Kersehner,  the  baker,  taw  it  from  bis  windav. 
Mr.  Jones  bonght  me  from  Mr.  Logie  of  Demeraia. 
I  have  marks  of  tevere  ponlthment  visible  on  sue, 
old  aad  resent  floggings,  all  inflicted  bv  Joaes. 
I  •*  Bxbiblte  the  ^Founded  yrU,  wbicb  an  as- 
vered  with  a  plaltter,  by  order  of  the  doctor,  and 
apparently  lacerated  to  that  degree  that  tbe  eoart 
Jodged  it  ei^pedlent  te  direct  ber  oot  te  nneavrr  H. 

'*  Mr.  Jonet  tald  he  had  flogged  her.  and  broke 
ber  month  for  her  Intolence.  He  had  thtrty^lne 
laid  on  her.  and  the,  were  meU  tt^^Oed.  Vhaa 
be  sent  for  her,  he  bad  no  Intention  of  dogging 
her;  but  after  sending Jher  to  three  persons  for 
sale,  and  not  succeeding,  he  told  ber,  tbe  bad  often 
deterved  a  flogging:  be  then  directed  bar  to  be 
flogged,  and  that  they  should  be  well  laid  on,  wbicb 
was  done.*— p.  37. 

We  shall  now  introduce  two  or  three 
instances  of  the  horrid  treatment  to  which 
these  unhappy  beings  are  exposed. 

•*  The  manager  of  the  plantaUon  Provldcaee,  it 
appeart,  on  one  occatlon  laid  a  Negro  on  tbe 
ground  with  two  drivers  over  him.  who  gave  bim 
fifty  lathes.  His  innocence  being  aftarwaids 
proved,  be  went  to  the  manager  for  redress :  tbe 
manager  told  bIm,'  If  you  do  not  bold  yonr  tongue, 
I  will  pot  you  in  the  stocks.*  He  then  went  to 
bis  owner.  Mr.  Henry,  who  answered. '  I  caaaot 
help  It ;  it  It  not  my  fault ;  tbe  punishment  you 
hsd  was  the  manager's  fault."  As  be  could  get  no 
redressfrom  either  master  or  manager,  ba  came  te 
the  Fiscal.  Tbe  manager  endeavoured  to  Justify 
himself;  admitting  that  he  had  flogged  bim, but 
only  to  the  extent  of  tblrty-nlna  lasbes  (the  aumbcr 
allowed  by  law  for  any  or  no  offenceX  and  confined 
him  In  the  ttockt  every  night  for  a  week.^And 
what  wat  tbe  redratt  wbleb  the  tofferlag  Negia 
obtained  ?  The  Fltcal,  whote  ofllce  it  was  to  pro- 
tect the  tlavet.  reprimanded  tbe  manager  for 
punithing  tbe  Negro  on  tuch  tllght  groundt  I 

•■  Wt  thall.  In  thli  place,  adduce  only  one  more 
fact  from  tbe  Berblce  Fiical't  oAcial  reports. 
Mr.  Grade,  tbe  manager  of  KBtperance.  it  ebarged 
by  the  tlavet* witb  varioot  aett  of  teverity.  A 
pregnant  woman,  named  Rota,  was  analoyed 

{icklng  co£Fee  with  tome  other  women.  Tblnkiag 
hey  did  not  pick  enough,  or  well.  Mr.  Grade 
ordered  tbe  driver  Zondag  to  flog  than.  Tbe 
driver  did  to.  Rosa  bad  previously  objected  to 
working,  at  being  too  big.  and  unable  to  stoop ; 
but  tbe  manager  overruled  tbe  objection,  aad  she 
went  to  pick  tbe  cofliBa  on  ber  knees.  Wbea 
Zondag  came  to  her,  be  said, '  This  woman  it  big 
with  child  !*  Tbe  manager  replied,  *  Give  it  to  ber 
till  |be  blood  flies  out."  She  wat  floggad  witb  tbe 
whip  doubled.  Thit  wat  on  Friday.  Sbe  wat 
sent  to  tbe  fleM  on  Saturday,  bnt,  being  telsad  with 
palne  in  ber  ioint,  wat  tent  tbeace  to  tbe  hospitaL 
The  doctor  examined  ber.  and  ordered  bar  to  the 
field  again.  The  conteqoencet  were  tneb.  on  tbe 
8iiiiday,as  niigbl  ba  expected :  draadlal  iadttd. 
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bat  I  forbear  to  mention  tbfoi.  The  drirer  Zon- 
day,  and  several  others,  confirmed  the  abore  state- 
ment. The  driver  being  particularly  asked,  whe- 
ther, on  his  representinjc  that  Rosa  was  pregnant, 
the  manager  bad  used  the  expression,  'Never 
mind,  flog  her  till  the  blood  comes,'  replied,  •  Yes.' 
p.  39.40. 

**  In  the  Manritias,**  continues  Mr.  Godwin, 
"  atrocities  have  been  perpetrated  to  which  thise 
cireomsunces  are  '  as  nothing  and  vanity.' 

We  will  torture  our  readers  with  but 
one  more  instance  of  the  horrid  sufferings 
attending  Colonial  slavery. 

'*  Knte  was  a  domestic  slave,  and  is  stated  to 
have  been  goilty  of  theft :  she  is  also  accused  of 
disobedience,  in  refusing  to  mend  her  clothes  and 
do  her  work,  and  this  was  the  more  immediate 
cause  of  her  punishment.  On  the  S8d  of  July, 
ISIS,  she  was  confined  in  the  stocks,  and  she  was 
not  released  till  theStb  of  August  following,  being 
•  period  of  seventeen  days.  The  stocks  were  so 
constructed  that  she  could  not  sit  up  nor  lie  down 
witii  pleasure,  and  she  remained  in  them  night  and 
day.  During  this  period  she  was  flogged  repeat- 
edly, one  of  the  overseers  thinks  about  six  times ; 
and  red  pepper  was  rubbed  upon  her  eyes,  to  pre- 
vent her  sleeping.  Tasks  were  given  her  which. 
Id  the  optnlou  of  the  same  overseer,  she  was  inca- 
pable of  performing;  sometimes  because  they 
were  beyond  her  powers,  at  other  times  because 
she  eoald  not  see  to  do  them  on  account  of  the 
pepper  having  been  rubbed  on  her  eyes  ;  and  she 
was  flogged  lor  failing  to  a<;romplish  these  tasks. 
A  violent  distemper  had  been  prevalent  on  the 
plantation  during  the  summer.  It  is  in  evidtnee, 
that  one  of  the  days  of  Kate*s  confinement  she 
com  plained 'of  fever,  and  that  one  of  the  floggings 
which  slie  received  was  the  day  after  she  had  made 
the  complaint.  When  she  was  taken  out  of  the 
stocks  she  appeared  to  be  cramped,  and  was  then 
again  flogged.  The  very  day  of  her  release  she 
was  sent  to  field  labour  (though  heretofore  a  house 
servant)  ;  and  on  the  evening  of  the  third  day 
ensuing  was  brought  before  her  owners,  as  being 
ill  and  refusing  to  work,  and  she  then  again  com- 
plained of  having  fever.  They  were  of  opinion 
that  she  had  none  then,  but  gave  directions  to  the 
driver.  If  she  should  be  III,  to  bring  her  to  them  for 
medicines  in  the  morning.  The  driver  took  her 
to  the  Negro-house,  and  again  flogged  her  t  though 
at  this  time,  apparently,  without  orders  from  her 
owners  to  do  so.  In  the  morning  at  seven  o'clock 
she  was  talten  to  work  in  the  field,  where  she  died 
at  noon.*'— p.  41-4«. 

These  examples  will,  we  trust,  convince 
the  reader  that  the  horrors  of  slavery  are 
no  vain  exaggerations  of  romantic  inven- 
tion*  formed  merely  to  excite  tempo- 
rary feelings  of  hostility  in  the  mind  of 
the  public,  against  a  certain  class  of  men, 
whose  interest  is  so  strongly  concerned  in 
the  continuance  of  this  abominable  system ; 
it  is  with  the  measure,  and  not  with  the 
men,  that  we  are  at  war.  Hereafter,  when 
the  fiat  of  the  British  senate  shall  have 
proclaimed  freedom  to  their  suffering  fel- 
low-creatures, it  will  not  be  credited,  that 
in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century 
such  things  were;  that  Britons,  the  guar- 
dians of  liberty,  lamely  acquiesced  in  the 
murderous  iniquities  which  a  handful  of 
greedy  tyrants  inflicted  on  800,000  British 
subjects. 

Our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  give  so 
much  of  Mr.  Godwin's  book  as  our  incli- 
nations would  lead  us  to  do ;  our  obgect^  in 
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coticing  the  work,  is  to  draw  the  attention 
of  all  classes  of  the  public  to  a  serious 
consideration  of  the  subject  of  slavery  as 
it  now  exists,  as  it  ever  ntutt  exist,  until 
entirely  abolished.  The  ineflScacy  of 
eveiy  measure  which  has  yet  been  entered 
into,  towards  the  amelioration  of  slaveiy, 
serves  only  to  prove  the  inherent  and  in- 
curable evU  of  the  system. 

As  yet  we  have  adverted  only  to  (he 
physical  sufferings  of  the  slaves,  but  when 
we  regard  the  deadly  influence  of  tlie 
system,  with  respect  to  morality,  our 
detestation  must  increase  in  a  ten-fold 
degree.  Slavery  might  be  tolerated,  raiser- 
able  as  that  condition  is,  were  its  pernicious 
effects  confined  to  this  world,  but  when 
we  consider  the  state  of  wickedness  to 
which  its  demoralizing  nature  reduces  alike 
the  tyrant  and  the  slave,  it  is  impossible  to 
look  forward  to  the  fate  which  awaits  them 
in  eternity,  without  feelings  of  unspeakable 
horror.  On  this  head,  we  most  seriously 
recommend  the  reader  to  peruse  p.  61 — 72 
of  the  work  before  us. 

With  regard  to  the  political  evils,  it  ap- 
pears, says  the  author,  from  a  very  able 
writer,  "  that  the  amount  wrung  in  taxes 
from  our  distressed  population  for  the  direct 
maintenance  of  slavery  is  £2,195,804." 

'*  It  has  been  calculated  that  15fl.000.000/.  were 
in  the  course  of  twenty  years  added  to  the  national 
debt,  (for  various  expenditures  incurred  in  uphold- 
ing  the  slave  system  in  the  West- Indien),  and  for 
which  we  are  now  compelled  to  pay  Interest  In 
taxes.*' — "  We  are  paying  in  bonnties,  and  In  the 
elfpct  of  protecting  duties,  upwards  of  1.500,0001. 
annually .''^p.  74. 

Another  enormous  evil  attendant  upon 
this  system  is,  the  *'  distressing  loss  ofhu' 
man  life**  among  our  own  troops,  whose 
constant  presence  is  absolutely  necessaiy 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  bari^arous  ty- 
ranny exercised  over  the  slaves. 

*'  It  seems,  that  in  the  course  of  one  generation  t^e 
have  paid  for  tlie  preservation  of  Wetit-India  pro- 
perty as  much  as  it  is  all  worth  ;  and  that  '*  one  Bri- 
tish soldier  or  seaman,  at  the  least,  in  the  prime  of 
life,  has  fallen  a  victim  to  the  deathful  service  of  tt»e 
West-Indies,  for  every  white  man,  woman,  and 
child  that  all  our  sugar  colonies  coUecUvely  con- 
taln.'»-p.  /«. 

The  loss  is  incalculable  which  Great 
Britain  has  sustained  in  being  deprived  of 
the  means  of  trading  with  that  part  of 
Africa  to  which  the  influence  of  slavery  has 
more  immediately  extended.  No  part  of 
the  globe  offers  such  great  and  striking  ad- 
vantages for  commercial  transactions. 

The  author  closes  his  second  lecture  with 
the  following  strik jpg  passage : 

'*  There  Is  one,  who  Is  the  Creator  of  the  black 
man  and  the  white,  and  who  Is  **  no  respeeter  of 
persons."  His  glance  surveys  tbe  universe.  His 
eye  witnesses  every  action,  and  In  the  book  of  His 
remembrance  is  every  deed  recorded.  He  is  Jost 
»ud  merciful :  Injustiec  and  cruelty  are  as  opposite 
3u 
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to  His  character  a»  darkness  to  light.  He  weighs 
ill  ttie  halancet  individuals  and  nations,  and  will 
render  to  all  according  to  their  deeds.  Tlie  pun* 
isliments  as  well  as  the  rewards  of  individuals 
are  reserved  principally  to  a  future  state  ;  hot  as 
Jio  nation  or  slate  can  appear  as  such  before  bis 
liar,  they  aie  punished  or  rewarded  in  this  life. 
National  guilt  brought  prond  Babylon  to  the  dust, 
destroyed  commercial  Tyre,  and  annihilated  the 
Jews  as  a  nation,  scattering  them  to  the  four 
winds  of  heaven.  In  His  estimation  of  guilt  and 
application  of  punishment,  the  advantages  enjoyed 
are  alwavs  taken  into  the  account,  what,  then, 
mnst  he  the  guilt  of  Britain  in  maintaining  a  sys- 
tem so  itiiqnitous  I  How  long  did  she  bear  her 
part  in  that  horrid  traffic  which  spreffd  so  much 
suffering  and  crime  on  the  coast  of  Africa !  And 
still  she  retains  In  iron  bondage  the  helpless  vic- 
tim* of  that  trade,  which  she  nuw  calls  infamoaa. 
lie  who  Biltetb  in  the  heavens,  the  enemy  of  the 
oppressor,  the  refuge  of  the  oppressed  and  the 
aveiiirer  of  iiis  wrongs,  has  seen  all  the  horrors  of 
the  middle  passage,  has  heard  every  groan  that 
has  burst  from  the  Negroes  bosom  in  the  place  of 
his  captivity,  year  after  year,  and  age  after  age. 
Consider  all  the  ciuelty,  and  lajustice,  and  liccn- 
tiou«ness,  attending  this  system  for  such  a  length 
of  time;  and  all  this  upheld  by  a  nation  the  most 
enlightened,;  tite  most  evangelised,  and  in  many 
respects  the  most  favoured,  in  the  whole  worhl ! 
O  how  dark  the  8{>ot,  how  deep  the  stain  of  guilt 
that  rests  on  Britain,  and  that  win  rest  on  her  as 
long  as  this  system  is  maintained  1--The- national 
guilt  which  is  contracted  by  our  tiius  upholding 
ilavery  is  not  to  be  reckoned  at  one  of  its  least 
-evils. 

*^  Endeavour,  then,  to  combine  the  whole  in  one 
view— to  take  in  the  full  idea  of  this  mighty  mass  of 
evil,  in  all  the  sufferings  of  mind  and  body  which 
it  iiinicts.  in  all  its  brutalixing  effects  and  demo- 
ralizing tendencies  on  the  slave  and  on  iiis  master, 
the  miseries  which  it  entails  on  man,  and  the  guilt 
which  it  incurs  in  the  sight  of  God,  and  you  will 
have  some  conception  of  the  multiplied  and  horri- 
fying evils  of  slavery." — p.  75*. 

The  third  lecture  is  opened  with  Some 
general  observations  upoa  the  opposition 
which  will  undoubtedly  be  made  to  the 
.efTorts  of  the  advocates  for  the  abolition  of 
slavery,  and  by  a  short  enumeration  of  the 
UiflTerent  classes  of  persons  by  whom  that 
opposition  will  be  offered.  Tlie  author 
afterwards  proceeds  to  state,  *'  that  Uie 
practice  of  slavery  in  our  oolonies  is  a 
flafijrant  violation  of  the  dearest  natural 
riglits  of  man  ;'*  and,  after  producing  the 
opinions  of  Paley  and  Blackslone  on  this 
head,  he  thus  continues — 

"  Man,  then,  it  is  admitted  by  the  highest  au- 
thorities,  has  tights  as  the  creature  of  God.  as  a 
rational  and  acconntalde  being,  for  the  posaesision 
of  %vhich  he  is  not  indebted  to  others,  and  which 
no  fellow-crefttnre  i»  authorized  to  deprive  him  of; 
and  were  any  laws  made  to  destroy  them,  those 
very  laws  would  be  criminal,  as  sanctioning  a  ma- 
nifest injustice,  and  being  in  direct  opposition  to 
the  laws  of  nature.'*— p.  92. 

He  afterwards  proceeds  to  consider  the 
system,  as  contrary  to  the  spirit  and  pi^c- 
tice  of  the  British  constitution,  which  is 
founded  professedly  on  the  laws  of  nature, 
and  the  principles  of  justice,  and  points 
out  tlie  glaring  inconsistency  of  the  British 
nation,  which,  while  sending  her  armies 
and  naval  armaments  to  Spain,  Portugal, 
Algiers,  and   Navarino,  to  assist    in  the 


cause  of  freedom,  still  permits  the  existence 
of  slavery,  in  its  direst  forms,  in  her  own 
dominions.  With  regard  to  the  arguments 
which  the  advocates  of  slavery  wish  to 
draw  from  the  customs  of  antiquity,  we 
thirUc  them  unworthy  of  serious  notice. 
The  question  now  to  be  considered  is,  not 
not  what  evils  have  heretofore  existed,  but 
what  are  now  in  actual  existence,  and  call 
aloud  for  reform.  The  abstract  nature  of 
right  and  wrong  caimot  be  affected  by 
precedent.  Tlie  present  slave  system  is  a 
gross  violation  of  the  principles  of  natural 
law,  it  is  in  diametrical  opposition  to  the 
very  essence  of  the  British  constitution,  it 
is  a  loud-crying  sin  in  tlie  face  of  Heaven, 
and  any  attempt  to  justify  such  an  enor- 
mity, by  appeals  to  antiquity,  is  absurd. 

In  his  fourth  and  last  lecture,  Mr.  God- 
win gives  a  concise  view  of  the  origin  of 
slavery  in  our  Colonies,  and  afterwards 
proceeds  to  notice,  severally,  the  tliree 
steps  which  have  been  made  by  tiie  advo- 
cates of  freedom  and  mercy,  viz.  the  deci- 
sion of  the  judg^  of  Westminster  Hall,  in 
1772,  by  which  it  was  decided,  that  as 
soon  as  a  slave  treads  upon  KngUsh  soil  he 
becomes  free  ;  the  Act  of  Parliament  passed 
in  1807,  by  which  it  was  enacted  that  no 
slave  should  be  imported  into  our  Colonics 
after  March  1, 1803;  and  the  unanimous 
resolutions  of  the  house  of  commons  in  1823, 
which  pledged  Parliament  to  the  extinction 
of  slavery.  Here  we  may  obser\'e,  that  at 
the  Congress  of  Vienna,  in  1815,  the  re- 
presentatives of  all  the  chief  European 
powers  denounced  the  slave  trade  to  be 
most  iniquitous,  and  pledged  themselves  to 
effect  its  entire  abohtion. 

"  This  pledge,"  continues  Mr.  (Jodwin,  "  has  not 
been  redeemed,  and  notwith«tanding  the  declara- 
tion of  Prance,  in  >8I4,  to  disconliiioe  this  inbo- 
man  traffic,  the  slavf  trade  is  still  carried  on  by 
that  nation,  and  this,  t<>o,  with  the  knowledge  of 
the  government*  to  a  great  extent" — p.  131. 

In  the  latter  part  of  his  work,  the  author 
considers  the  nature  of  the  change  to  be 
sought  for,  and  whether  an  immediate,  or  a 
gradual  abolition,  or  only  an  amelioration 
of  the  slave  system,  is  at  present  roost 
desirable.  These  points,  however,  as  also 
that  of  compensation,  we  cannot  here  dis- 
cuss, but  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  work 
itself.  Our  opinion  is,  that  nothing  short 
of  the  most  unqualified  and  entire  extinc- 
tion of  the  Colonial  slave  system  should  be 
received  by  the  friends  of  liberty :  amelio- 
ration has  long  since  been  proved  to  be  a 
chimerical  idea;  the  system  is  radically 
bad,  and  will  not  admit  of  amelioration. 
Gradual  abolition  i^  unjust,  inasmuch  as  it 
affords  time  [for  thousands  of  those  mise- 
rable beings^  who  are  now  writhing  beneath 
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the  iniernal  engine  of  dayery,  to  expire  in 
their  tortures.  Now  is  the  lime,  now,  we 
feel  convinced,  for  removing  at  once  the 
foulest  stigma  with  which  our  national 
honour  was  ever  branded ;  for  rendering  to 
800,000  of  our  fellowcreatures  the  rights 
which  have  been  long  most  iniquitously  with* 
holdeo  from  thera.  A  new  combination  of 
circumstances  now  conspires  to  ensure 
success  to  the  advocates  of  mercy  and 
justice ;  let  them  not  suffer  it  to  escape ; 
but  let  them  .gladly  embrace  the  occasion 
which  Ueaven  offers  for  accomplish- 
ing that  glorious  purpose  which  has  long 
been  so  anlently  desired  and  struggled  for 
by  the  best  and  greatest  men  this  nation 
ever  produced. 

This  work  is  ably  written.  It  is  replete 
with  important  information  on  the  various 
branches  of  tltis  diabolical  system.  It 
draws  aside  the  veil  in  which  the  monster 
conceals  itself  while  torturing  its  victims, 
and  by  which  an  attempt  has  been  made 
to  stifle  their  groans.  At  this  eventful  crisis 
its  contents  are  particularly  interesting,  and 
we  think  Uiat  np  individual,  possessed  of 
human  feelings,  on  a  perusal  of  its  horrid 
details,  can  refuse  to  sign  a  petition  for  the 
total  annihilation  of  this  complicated  curse 
of  human  nature. 


Review. — A  Concise  View  of  the  Succet- 
sion  of  Sacre(l  Literature,  in  a  Chrono- 
logicat  Arrangement  of  Authors  and 
their  Works,  from  the  Invention  of  Let- 
ters  to  the  Year  of  our  Lord  1445.  By 
Adam  Clarke,  L.L.D  4'C«  i'^-  ^^O' 
pp.  518.     Clarke.     London.     1830. 

The  learned  author  informs  us  in  his  pre- 
fiwie,  that  this  work  commences  with  what 
he  judges  to  be  the  first  exhibition  of 
alptuib^ical  characters,  namely,  the  Deca- 
logue, written  by  the  finger  of  God  himself 
iboai  Anno  Mundi  2518.  From  this 
wondrous  display  of  the  divine  goodness 
the  work  is  intended  to  be  brought  down 
to  the  invention  of  printing.  Anno  Domini 
1445,  embracing  a  period  of  2936  years, 
and  detailing  all  the  ecclesiastical  writers  of 
the  wbde  of  that  period,  of  whose  works 
any  considerable  part  or  fragment  remains, 
lliis  volume,  whidi  commences  as  stated 
above,  brings  down  the  succession  of  sacred 
literature  to  Anno  Domini  395.  The  con- 
tinuation, which  will  complete  the  whole 
period,  the  learned  author  has  consigned  to 
hB  son,  tlie  Rev.  J.  B.  B.  Clarke,  M.  A. 
of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  to  whom 
he  has  delivered  up  all  his  papers  and 
'  plans  for  this  express  purpose,  and  in  whose 


ability  for  executing  the  arduous  task,  he 
places  the  most  unreserved  confidence. 

Twenty  years  having  elapsed  since  the 
first  part  of  this  work  was  published,  it  has 
recently  been  revised,  and  new-modelled. 
Several  alterations  and  additions  have  also 
been  introduced,  and  a  size  more  conve- 
nient has  been  adopted.  These  emenda- 
tions the  author  conceives  will  furnish  a 
sufficient  apology  for  the  plan  and  arrange-? 
ment  which  he  now  pursues. 

Leaving  the  prefoce,  the  first  article 
introduced  is  a  dissertation  on  the  origin 
of  writing,  and  of  alphabetical  characters.. 
To  the  various  opinions  that  have  been 
entertained  on  this  confessedly  obscure  sub- 
ject, the  author  briefly  adverts ;  but  dis- 
carding these  as  fabulous  and  visionary,  he 
directs  our  attention  to  the  time  of  Moses, 
whom  the  Almighty  instructed  to  form 
them,  by  writing  the  decalogue  with  his 
own  finger  on  tables  of  stone. 

In  his  second  stage  Dr.  Clarke  brings 
before  us,  in  chronological  order,  (he  va- 
rious authors  of  the  Old  Testament,  without 
omitting  the  writers  of  the  Apocrypha. 
Of  each  work  he  gives  the  leading  outlines, 
stating  the  period  of  time  which  it  em- 
braces, and  noticing  the  various  separate 
forms  in  which  it  has  been  presented  to  the 
world.  To  the  Apocryphal  writers  he  gives 
credit  as  historians,  and  thinks  them  entitled 
to  much  respect,  but  without  attributing  to 
them  the  infallibility  of  inspiration. 

Having  adverted  to  the  Septuagitit,  and 
noticed  the  circumstances  under  which  the 
translation  took  place,  together  with  the 
early  editions  through  which  it  passed. 
Dr.  Clarke  in  the  third  stage  turns  to  the 
ancient  Jewish  writers  and  writings,  assign- 
ing to  each  both  time  and  character,  and 
the  degree  of  estimation  in  which  all  are 
held  by  the  descendants  of  Abraliam. 

From  these  venerable  writers  and  writ*- 
ings,  this  work  proceeds  in  ^^  fourth  stage, 
to  the  New  Testament;  and  respecting 
the  authors  and  their  production,  he  pur- 
sues the  same  method  that  had  been  adopt- 
ed in  reference  to  the  Old.  Here  also 
chronological  order  is  carefully  preserved. 
Hence,  we  are  presented  with  the  books  of 
the  New  Testament,  not  in  the  order  in 
which  they  appear  in  our  printed  editions, 
but  according  to  the  time  in  which  they 
were  actually  written,  so  for  as  the  fact  can 
be  ascertained.  Of  these  sacred  books,  the 
eariy  separate  editions  are  also  briefly 
noticed ;  and  reference  is  made  to  the 
authorities  on  which  the  conclusson  is 
founded. 

Of  the  much-disputed  passage  in  1  John 
v.  7,  8,  0.  Dr.  Clarke  1ms  given  two  fac- 
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similes;  one  from  the  Greek  Testamenty 
printed  at  Complutum,  in  1514,  the  other 
from  the  Codex  Montfortii^  in  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Dublin.  On  the  authenticity  of  this 
passage,  a  learned  and  comprehensive,  but 
brief  dissertation  is  given,  in  which  the 
arguments  and  authorities  both  for  and 
'against  are  stated.  The  result  is,  however, 
unfavourable  to  the  authenticity  of  the  text, 
and  its  authority  is  given  up  accordingly. 

In  ^^  fifth  stage  Dr.  Clarke  turns  to  the 
early  christian  writers,  including  the  ancient 
lathers  of  Uie  church.  To  the  writings  of 
these  venerable  men,  the  greater  portion  of 
this  volume  is  devoted,  and  to  such  readers 
as  wish  to  become  acquainted  with  the 
various  subjects  to  which  they  turned  their 
attention,  and  on  which  they  employed 
their  pens,  but  who  have  neither  time  nor 
opportunity  for  consulting  their  works; 
this  labour  of  Dr.  Clarke  will  prove  a 
valuable  acquisition.  His  observations 
vary  considerably  in  extent,  but  whether 
brief  or  voluminous,  they  are  always  inter- 
esting. Of  these  apostolical  fathers,  he  lias 
^nerally  furnished  a  short  biographical 
notice,  stating  when  and  where  the  indivi. 
dual  flourished,  what  rank  or  station  he 
sustained,  what  persecutions  lie  endured, 
and  in  what  way  he  terminated  his  mortal 
career. 

To  facilitate  these  desirable  objects,  Dr. 
Clarke  has  furnished  a  concise  analysis  of 
their  writings,  so  far  as  they  can  be  ascer- 
tained; sometimes,  indeed,  speaking  in 
eeneral  terms,  and  at  others  stating  the 
doctrines  on  which  they  wrote,  and  giving 
their  views  on  points  of  modem  disputa- 
tion. The  combined  and  separate  editions 
through  which  these  venerable  records  have 
passed,  also  occupy  his  attention ;  and  when 
any  doubts  occur,  respecting  the  legitimacy 
of  any  book,  treatise,  or  article,  the  grounds 
are  stated  on  which  their  character  is  pre- 
sumed to  be  questionable.  The  writers 
enumerated  in  this  volume  begin  with 
St.  Barnabas,  in  Anno  Domini  71,  and 
end  with  Mark  the  hermit,  in  Anno  Do- 
mini 395. 

From  the  analysis  thus  given  of  this  vo- 
lume, tlie  reader  will  be  able  to  form  a 
tolerable  estimate  of  its  valuable  contents. 
So  far  as  the  work  has  proceeded,  it  fully 
verifies  its  title.  Its  learned  energy  forces 
an  unobstructed  channel  through  the  streams 
of  time,  from  the  days  of  Moses,  down  to 
395  of  the  Christian  era.  Taken  in  con- 
nexion with  the  volume  or  volumes  which 
yet  remain  to  complete  the  work,  it  will 
furnish  a  learned,  rational,  and  precious 
compendium  of  sacred  literature,  rrom  the 
origin  of  alphabetical  characters  down  to 
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the  invention  of  printing,  when  tbew  dia- 
lacters  became  imbodied  in  metallic  type. 

On  the  intrinsic  worth  of  such  a  wmk  it 
will  be  needless  to  expatiate.  It  roust 
have  been,  and  will  be,  an  undertaking  of 
incalculable  labour;  an  undertaking  whicfa 
none  but  a  master  spirit  would  presume  to 
touch,  and  one  which  none  but  the  hand  of 
a  master  couki  ever  satisfactorily  execute. 

In  our  retrospection  of  departed  years, 
there  is  scarcely  a  general  question  that  can 
be  asked,  in  thtt  vast  range  of-cacred  litera- 
ture, lying  between  the  days  of  Moses  and 
those  of  Mark  the  hermit,  for  which  this 
volume  does  not  provide  an  answer.  As  a 
book  of  reference  it  will  be  invaluable  to 
Christians  of  all  denominations ;  particulariy 
to  controvertists  and  divines.  By  having 
recourse  to  its  pages,  they  may  either  cor- 
rect or  confirm  their  theories  and  dates,  and 
thus  avoid  numerous  errors,  which  fre- 
quently prolong  polemic  warfare,  arxl  are 
sometimes  attended  with  serious  coosequen- 
ces.  It  will  prove  a  medium  through 
which  much  useful  knowledge  may  be  ac-  ' 
quired  with  little  trouble,  and  at  a  trifling 
expense. 


Rev  I  Ew. — Edinburgh  Cabinet  Library. 
Vol,  I.  12nu).  pp.  424.  OUvtr  and 
Bo^df  Edinburgh  ;  Simpkin,  London. 

Mr.  Mvrrat,  by  the  publication  of  bis 
Family  Libraiy,  has  opened  an  entirely 
new  era  in  literature.  Thl^  bold  adventure 
int  tlie  sea  of  letters,  had  scarcely  cleared 
port  with  his  first  volume,  before  his  ex- 
ample communicated  a  stirring  impulse  to 
the  principal  bibliopolists  of  the  kingdom, 
and  Family  Libraries  poured  forth,  thick 
and  fast. 

Tlie  usefulness  of  these  small  volumes, 
each  concentrating  the  essence  of  a  quarto 
within  the  confined  limits  of  a  duodecimo, 
is  too  obvious  to  require  proof:  persons 
having  little  time  for  reading,  or  a  scarcity 
of  money  for  the  purchase  of  books,  may 
obtain  from  them  information  of  the  most 
valuable  character,  conveyed  in  the  best 
form.  We  only  hope,  that  the  literary 
vessel  will  not  be  so  overioaded  with  these 
new  commodities,  that,  like  the  too  crowded 
life-boat,  it  will  go  down  with  all  on  board. 

Amongst  Mr.  Murray's  satellites,  none, 
however,  appear  to  greater  advantage  than 
Messrs.  Oliver  and  Boyd,  who,  if  they 
have  not  the  merit  of  originally  striking 
out  the  path  they  have  taken,  are  entitled  to 
the  distinguished  praise  of  uniting  the  ener- 
gies of  a  literary  triumvirate,  whose  pro- 
ductions have  teiKled  in  an  eminent  d^ree 
to  delight  and  instruct  the  world. 
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A  pablication,  written  and  superintended 
by  Leslie,  Jameson,  and  Murray,  can  never 
be  unacceptable  to  the  literary  commu- 
nity, so  long  as  taste,  learning,  and  science, 
are  held  in  due  estimation.  These  talented 
authors  and  editors  will  undoubtedly  render 
the  Edinburgh  Family  Library  an  authority 
of  the  highest  respectability,  on  all  subjects 
which  slviU  come  within  its  range.  This 
being  our  conviction,  we  cannot  do  less 
than  express  a  wish  for  the  complete  suc- 
cess of  their  undertaking. 

The  finit  volume  is  a  captivating  speci- 
men of  what  the  work  will  be.  It  in- 
cludes a  glowing  ''  Narrative  of  Discovery 
and  Adventure  in  tlie  Polar  Seas  and 
Regions,*'  in  which  tlie  peculiar  powers  of 
the  three  writers  are  put  forth  in  all  their 
strength.  Professor  Leslie  begins  the  vo- 
lume with  a  full  examination  of  the  Arctic 
climate,  and  its  phenomena ;  the  geological 
structure  of  those  regions  is  given  by  Pro- 
fessor Jameson ;  and  the  narrations  have 
been  drawn  from  the  purest  sources  by 
Mr.  Hugh  Murray. 

Our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  show 
by  copious  extracts,  the  worth  of  this  vo- 
lume, lliere  is,  however,  we  trust,  a  suffi. 
cient  pledge  of  its  sterling  value ;  and  the 
subjoined  account  of  the  Esquimaux  will 
serve  to  indicate,  that  science  and  learning 
present  no  austerity  of  feature  in  the  pages 
of  this  "Library." 

"  The  Eaqnimaas,  daring  this  expedition,  (Ciptain 
Purj'm,)  beeeme  tbe  enluecte  of  •  more  minate  ob- 
•arratioo  then  hed  ever  before  been  nude  upon  them 
hj  Eoropeani.  'lliey  constitute  a  most  widely-dif- 
meed  race,  oeenpying  ell  the  shores  of  the  Northern 
Uce«a,  end  embrscing  nearly  tbe  entire  cireoit  of  the 
globe.  Richardson  and  Franhlin  found  them  along 
the  whole  eoest  of  the  American  Polar  sea ;  Kotse- 
hue  in  the  channel  near  Behring*s  Straits,  'llie 
Samoiedea  and  Kamtchadalee,  in  northern  Asia,  seem 
to  belong  to  the  same  /kmily.  A  similarity  of  visage 
and  llgQre.  boats,  huts,  and  iostrnmeoft,— even  a 
yeeemblaoce  in  habiU.  character,  and  mode  of  life.— 
might  have  been  produced  by  the  common  preesure 
of  the  same  very  peculiar  outward  circumsunoes. 
The  alinity  of  speech,  however,  which  is  such  as 
proves  the  dialecu  of  all  the  Esquimaux  to  be  mere 
Tarietiea  of  one  common  language,  aflbrda  a  clear 
proof,  that  an  original  race  from  some  one  qoarter 
has  spread  orer  the  whole  range  of  those  immense 
and  desoltte  shores.  This  migration  must  have  been 
feeilitated  by  the  Test  condnuity  of  cosst  which 
•tretchee  along  the  Arctic  ocean,  and  which  is  not 
equalled  in  any  other  quarter.  Hence,  probably,  the 
Eequimauz,  at  distant  ages,  connected  the  old  end 
the  new  continenu,  which  at  all  other  poinu  were 
then  wholly  unknown  to  each  other. 

**  The  external  form  of  that  people  seeme  influenced. 
and,  as  it  were,  characterised  by  the  severity  of  the 
climalo.  Their  euture  is  decidedly  lower  than  that 
of  tbe  European  :  flre  feet  nine  inchea  being  consi- 
dered aren  In  a  man  aa  almost  gigantic.  Though  the 
trunk  of  the  body  is  somewhat  thick,  all  the  extre- 
mitiee  are  small,  enecially  the  hands  and  feet,  and 
the  Angers  short.  The  fbce  is  broad  and  flat,  the 
noae  amall,  and  at  the  same  lime  sunk  so  deep,  thst 
in  amne  instances  a  ruler'could  be  applied  from  cheek 
to  cheek  without  touching  it.  It  is  somewhere 
ebaerred.  that  their  Tisage  presenu  thst  peculiar 
form  which  the  bnman  fsce  naturally  assumes 
under  exposure  to  intense  cold,  when  all  the  pro. 
iecting  featoree  aro  drawn  in,  and  the  cheeks  eon> 
aeqoently  pushed  out.  In  the  same  way  expo- 
sore  10  the  weether  may  perbepe  produce  the  high 
cheek*bonee  of  mountaineers.  Under  these  modifl- 
cations,  however,  both  Uieir  body  and  limbs  are  vnj 


tolerably  shaped.  Even  the  ftmale  eoantenasee, 
though  without  pretensions  to  regular  beauty,  is 
often  agreeable,  with  a  tnak  and  good-humoured 
expression  ;  so  that,  were  it  cleared  of  the  thick  omat 
of  grease  and  dirt,  so  aa  to  exhibit  the  real  eomulex- 
ion,  which  ia  only  that  of  a  deep  brunette,  it  might, 
even  in  Europe,  be  reckoned  handsoms.  'the  skin  te 
unctuous  ana  unpleaaantly  cold  to  the  touch ;  tho 
fleah  soft  and  flabby,  owing  probably  to  the  fat  ani- 
mal eubstascea  wliich  fi>rm  the  principal  part  of  their 
food. 

*'  Dress,  through  the  neeeoaity  imposed  by  the 
climate,  u  much  more  ample,  and  prepared  with 
greater  care,  than  ia  uauai  among  other  savage 
tribes.  That  of  the  men  chiefly  consists  in  a  double 
coat  of  dserskin ;  tlie  inner  part  of  which,  having 
the  hair  placed  next  the  body,  serves  aa  a  shirt, 
while  from  the  outer  a  spacious  hood  is  raised  to 
cover  the  head.  The  breeches,  of  the  I'same  material^ 
and  also  double,  reach  down,  overlapping  the  bootSy 
which  extend  to  the  knee,  and  are  compoeed  either 
of  deer  ekin,  or,  it  Intended  for  hunting  and  travelling, 
of  the  hide  of  the  seal  and  walrus.  The  drees  of  the 
female  consistt  of  the  same  particulars,  iwith  only 
some  variatjona  in  form.  They  eonaidered  then- 
selves  particularly  fortunate  in  wearing  breeches, 
and  could  not  hear  without  pity  of  their  sisters  in 
Europe,  whom  tho  caprice  of  foshion  had  deprived  of 
so  comfortable  an  habiliment.  Iheir  chief  distinetioa 
lay  in  their  boots,  framed  of  such  capacioua  dimea- 
aions  ss  to  make  eeeh  leg  appear  as  thick  aa  tho 
body,  and  allow  them  to  move  only  in  a  waddling 
gait,  similsr  to  that  of  Muscovy  ducks,  llieso 
boots  form,  however,  moot  spacious  receptaclee  for 
whatever  goods,  lawful  or  unlawful,  may  oome  into 
the  povsession  of  the  fsir  wearer.  Captain  Parry  sua- 
pecu  that  this  huae  buskin  was  originally  construcMd 
as  a  reeepucle  for  their  children.— a  practice  still 
prevalent  among  some  tribes,— and  thus  retains  its 
old  form,  though  the  hood  ia  now  generally  substi- 
tuted for  this  domestic  purpose. 

"  The  labour  necesssry  for  subsistence  under  this 
rigorous  climate  is  more  arduous,  and  occopiea  a 
gresier  share  of  time,  than  among  any  other  race, 
either  civilised  or  savage.  The  ground,  frocen  for 
more  than  nine  months  of  the  year,  yields  neither 
root  nor  herb,  which  can  form  a  sundard  article  of 
food.  No  tame  animals  are  reared  for  this  purpose, 
their  dogs  being  so  applied  only  in  the  last  extrem- 
ity, linnting  is  their  only  resource;  and  hence 
their  days  sre  spent  in  the  chase  of  the  wild  auimaJa 
which  inhabit  the  sea  and  the  shore.  They  lead  thus 
a  life  of  contrivance  and  adventure,  in  the  course 
of  which  energy  and  hardihood  of  character  are 
formed,  and  many  faculties  amply  developed.  In  the 
abeenee  or  extreme  scsrcity  or  wood  and  iron,  they 
make  use  of  the  bones  of  animals,  which  they  have 
of  all  ahapea  and  siaee,  vet  this  is  often  found  too 
flexible  s  material ;  while  cord  or  line  is  formed 
by  catting  their  toughest  and  most  elastic  skins  into 
long  stripes.  During  the  short  summer,  they  pur- 
sue with  bow  and  arrow  the  deer,  whoee  flesh  as 
meat,  and  whoee  skin  as  clothing,  are  esteemed  shove 
all  othors.  Tbe  eiderl  and  other  ducks  slso  furnish 
them  with  food ;  while  the  hide,  with  the  festhera 
iowarda.  forms  a  light  and  comfortable  clothing. 
The  early  winter,  however,  compels  these  animals, 
in  large  hands,  to  move  into  more  genial  climes  ;  and 
hence,  for  nine  months  snnnally,  their  food  must  bo 
found  in  tho  watera.  These  indeed  are  flUed  with 
the  large  ceiaceoua  flshea,  the  seal,  the  walrus,  and 
even  the  whale  :  but  the  huntera  and  the  game  are 
sepsrated  by  a  thick  covering  of  ice.  Theee  aoimala, 
however,  though  they  make  their  chief  dwellings 
beneath  the  waves,  as  formerly  observed,  experieneo 
the  necessity  of  ascending  from  time  to  time  for 
the  purposes  of  respiration.  At  such  momenu  the 
Esquimaux  watch  with  the  most  indefotigsble  pa- 
tience, often  erecting  s  little  snow-shed  to  protect 
them  from  the  cold ;  and  the  instant  tbe  animal  ap- 
pears, strike  into  him  a  dart  or  harpoon,  of  which 
they  have  several  forms  and  siass,  and  sometimes 
throw  by  means  of  a  long  line,  a  necessary  part  of 
their  apparatus. 

"  Ihelr  grandeet  achievement,  however,  consists  ia 
the  sttackofthe  whale;  on  which  occesion  a  larg« 
body  of  them  unite,  armed  with  a  variety  of  we^wos. 
When  struck  he  insuntly  plunges  into  the  water!;  but, 
being  obliged  to  come  up  at  short  intervals,  is  always 
attacked  afresh,  till,  overcome  bv  fttigue  and  ioes  of 
blood,  this  mighty  monarch  of  the  deep  remains  an 
nnresiating  prey.  An  Esquimaux  doee  not  heeitate, 
even  singly,  to  attack  the  Polar  bear,  the  fiercest 
and  moat  terrible  of  all  the  Arctic  races.  In  this 
encounter,  however,  he  must  be  sided  by  a  band  of 
hia  trusty  dogs,  which  rush  fesriesslv  on,  keep  the 
animal  at  bay,  and  asssil  him  on  all  aidee  ;  while  the 
master  advancea  with  his  spesr,  and  avoiding,  with 
almost  prsteroatnral  agility,  the  furiona  springs  of 
the  ennured  monster,  pierces  him  with  repeated 
atrokes.  Nooses,  springs,  snd  traps,  sre  also  used 
with  ikill.  chiefly  against  birds  and  foxes. 
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*•  Tb«  EtqmiDMZ  show  littte  pnid«i««  in  tke  mas- 
■praMiic  of  th«ir  nippllM.  'Ill*  instnt  that  UdiDgi 
tiMMpiM  of  th*  capture  of  a  w«lra»,  tbooU  of  exulu- 
ttea  ar*  raised  throagh  the  villafn ;  aa  iu  inbabiunu 


•  priae  in  oon 
KttUy  oat  out,  < 
houMa  are  la  a 


_. __    __     erary  laaap  ia  aopplied  witk 

oil.  the  houMa  are  la  a  blaae :  all  the  poU  are  filled 
with  fleak,  and  the  ironMo,  while  eookiof ,  pick  out 
aad  devour  the  moat  dainty  moraela.  The  nast  pre- 
pared, one  man  takea  ap  a  large  piece,  appiiaa  it  to 
nis  moutb,  and  Mvera  with  his  teeth  as  mach  as 
that  carity  can  possibly  admit ;  then  bands  it  to  his 
neighboar,  and  he  to  the  next,  till  all  is  consumed. 
A  new  piece  is  then  suinilisd,  and  thus  the  process 
coutinnes,  almost  without  tntsrmisison,  till  the 
animal  is  entirely  consumed.  To  the  capacity  of 
Ksquimaox  stomacha  there  seems  scarcely  any  11- 
mlt.  Some  experiments  on  the  subject,  made  in  the 
Furr,  and  carefolly  noted,  produced  the  most  sur- 
prising resulu.  A  youth  named  I'oolooak  atauds 
reooroed  as  bsTing,  in  twenty-one  houra,  received 
into  bia  atomaoh  ten  pounds  four  ounces  of  solid 
Ibod.  and  a  galloo  and  a  pint  of  water,  with  mora 
than  a  pint  of  soup.  Caouin  Ltoo  pitched  against 
him  Kannra,  who,  in  nineteen  houra,  finished  nine 

Kinds  fifteen  ounces  of  solid,  and  a  gallon  and  a 
f  of  fluid.  At  thto  rate  the  moat  ample  store  very 
apeedily  disappeara ;  one  day  thcT  are  labouring  un- 
dwr  ferer.  hemorrhage,  and  all  the  maladies  incident 
to  repletion  ;  a  few  day*  after  they  are  without  a 
el  to  eat. 


**  In  their  moral  Qualities,  the  Esquimaux,  or  at 
leaat  this  particular  tribe,  present  much  that  is  wor- 
thy of  commendation.  At  the  first  opening  of  the 
intercourse,  the  most  underiatlng  honesty  marked 
all  their  conduct,  though  this  quality,  in  the  course  of 
two  winters'  communication,  was  considerably  nn- 
dermined.  They  were  exposed  indeed  to  most  serere 
temptation,  by  seeing  constantly  scattered  about  the 
ahips  little  planks,  nieces  of  iron,  and  empty  tin 
pou,  which  was  to  then  as  if  the  decks  had  oe«n 
strewed  with  gold  and  jewels.  It  also  came  to  their 
knowledge  that,  in  some  of  their  early  exchanges, 
rich  skins  had  been  bartered  for  beads  and  other 
trifles  of  no  real  value. — a  system  airainBt  which 
they  exclaimed  as  absolute  robbery.  From  flrst  to 
last  the  virtue  now  mentioned  waa  prsctiited  .'among 
themselves  in  a  manner  worthy  of  the  golden  ago. 
Their  dresses,  sledges,  and  all  their  implements  of 
huntioff  and  fishing,  were  left  exposed  inside  ttr  out 
aidepof  the  huts,  without  any  instance!  being  known 
of  their  having  been  carried  off.  Property,  without 
the  laid  of  laws  and  tribunals,  was  in  the  most  per 
fM3t  aecnrity.  llie  common  right  to  the  products  of 
the  chase  marks  also  a  singular  union,  without  seem- 
ing to  relax  their  diliaence  in  search  of  food,  though 
it  may  perhaps  contribute  to  their  very  thoughtless- 
consumption  of  it.  The  navigators  admit  that  they 
were  received  with  the  most  cordial  hospitality  into 
the  little  huts,  where  the  best  meat  was  set  before 
them,  and  the  women  vied  with  each  other  in  the 
attentions  of  cooking,  drying,  and  mending  their 
clothes.  *The  women  working  and  singing,  their 
husbands  quietly  mending  their  lines,  the  children 
plsying  before  the  door,  and  the  pot  boiling  over  the 
blase  of  a  cheerful  lamp,*  gave  a  pleasing  picture  of 
aavare  life.  Yet  a  continued  intercourse  showed  that 
the  Esqaimaux  inherited  their  full  share  of  human 
frailty. 

"  The  religions  ideas  of  the  Eaquimaax,  thongh 
thay  cannot  be  dignified  with  any  better  name  than 
auperatition,  are  not  much   more   absurd  than  the 


ovular  creed  of  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Homsns. 
Their  principal  deity  is  Aywillaivoo,  a  female  im- 
mensely ull,  with  only  the  left  eve,  wearing  a 
pigtail  reaching  to  her  knee,  ao  thick  that  it  can 
acarcely  be  grasped  ,by  both  hands.  Captain  Lyon 
witnessed   a  mighty  iocauUtion,    la   which  Toole> 

Sak.  the  chief  magician,  summoned  Avwillaiyoo  to 
e  upper  world  to  uUer  her  oracles.  'iTie  party  were 
assembled  in  a  hut,  where  light  aAer  light  was  put 
oat,  till  they  were  left  in  total  darkness.  Toole, 
mok,  then,  after  loud  invocations,  professed  to  de- 
aeeod  to  the  world  below,  to  bring  up  the  goddess. 
Soon  there  arose  a  low  chant  of  peculiar  sound, 
imaginsd  to  be  the  voice  of  Aywillaiyoo.  During 
half  an  >oar.  in  replj  to  the  loud  screams  and 
questions  ;of  her  votaries,  she  uttered  dubious  and 
mystical  responses ;  after  which  the  sound  died 
awav,  and  ahe  was  supposed  to  descend  beneath  the 
earth,  when  Toolemak,  with  a  shout,  announced  hia 
own  return  to  the  upper  world,  'llie  msRician, 
however,  bein^  soon  after  on  hoard  a  British  ship. 
was  treated  with  nine  glasses  of  hot  water  (brandy,) 
under  the  influence  of  which  he  began  to  act  over 
again  his  enchantmenu.  .when  it  appeared,  that  by 
rarying  modes  of  applying  the  hand  or  jacket  to 
the  mouth  he  produced  those  changeful  and  mys- 
terious sounds  which  had  passed  for  the  words 
of  Aywillaiyoo.  ITiis  divinity  hn!«  for  her  father 
a  giant  with  one  arm.     i'ho  iiiaquimaax  paotheon 


. .  Pamiooli.  a  apirit  freqnculy 

iBTokcd.  and  a  large  bear,  whoae  dwelling  ia  in  the 
middle  of  the  ice,  aad  who  frequently  holda  conTerse 
with  mankind.  The  nativea  believe  also  in  a  future 
world,  the  employmenla  aad  pleoaores  of  which, 
according  to  the  usaal  creed  of  savage  races,  are  all 
sensaal.  .'llie  aoni  deeceuds  beneath  the  earth, 
throagh  saoccasiTe  abodes,  the  first  of  which  has 
somewtiat  of  the  nature  of  purgatory  ;  but  the  good 
spirits  passing  through  it,  flnd  the  other  manaioos 
auccesaively  improve,  till  they  reach  that  of  perfect 
bliss,  far  beneath,  where  the  aan  nerer  acts,  and 
where,  by  the  side  of  large  lakea  that  nerer  freest, 
the  deer  roam  in  vast  herds,  and  the  aeal  and  walrus 
alwaya  abound  in  the  wat8ra.**--p.  875  to  886. 


Review.—  The  Familu  Library,  No  XVL 
Letters  on  Demonology  and  IVitchcraft, 
addreued  to  J,  G,  Lockhart,  Esq.  Ify 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  Bart.  12iwo.  pp. 
410.     Murray,     London,     1830. 

There  have  been  periods  ia  English  histoiy, 
when  a  denial  of  demonology  and  witch- 
craft was  considered  a  greater  crime  than 
it  is  now  to  admit  the  existence  of  bodi. 
The  mind  of  man  b  continually  vacillating 
between  extremes;  its  course,  instead  of 
being  under  the  direction  of  reason,  is  ear- 
ned by  tides  and  currents,  over  which  it 
sometimes  loses  all  control.  But  what, 
ever  turn  the  tide  may  take,  these  subjects 
are  always  interesting.  Even  the  most 
sceptical  listen  with  eagerness  to  the  tales 
which  demonology  and  witchcraft  call  into 
existence,  while  the  credulous  quaff  them 
as  delicious  nectar,  without  inquiring  whe- 
ther the  fascinating  stories  ace  true  or  false. 

In  the  volume  now  under  review,  Sir 
Walter  Scott  neither  affirms  nor  denies,  io 
direct  terms,  his  belief  in  demonology  and 
witchcraft ;  but  tlie  manner  in  which  he 
accounts  for  what  might  be  called  superna- 
tural phenomena,  plainly  intimates  that  lie 
disbelieves  the  leading  subjects  on  which 
his  letters  are  written.  In  tlie  illustration 
of  his  positions,  many  frightful,  curious,  and 
well-attested  stories  are  introduced.  The 
greater  portion  of  these  he  allows  in  all 
their  force,  as  actually  appearing,  and 
operating  on  the  minds  of  the  relaters,  in 
the  manner  they  have  been  represented. 
The  whole,  however,  he  conceives  to  be  illu- 
sive, arising  from  various  causes,  such  as 
excited  passions,  tlie  disordered  state  of  the 
bodily  organs,  and  the  dominion  of  igno- 
rance, which  induce  wishes  for  an  inter- 
course with  supernatural  agency.  He,  how- 
ever, admits  that  **  there  may  be  certain 
powers  permitted  by  the  Almighty  to  infe- 
rior, ana  even  evil  spirits  ;*'  tliat  the  com- 
munication is  possible,  and  that  "  in  some 
sense  the  sods  of  the  heathen  miglit  be 
accounted  demons." 

In  the  ten  letters  which  occupy  this 
volume,  the  author  ranges  throucrh  the 
whole  history  of  demonology  and  witchcraft. 
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dating  iheir  origin  from  a  belief  in  the  im- 
mortality of  the  soul,  and  the  superstition 
into  which  the  human  mind  degenerated ; 
while,  in  many  instances  he  attributes  the 
persuasion  to  the  influence  which  modes  of 
faith  and  ecclesiastical  dogmas  were  calcu- 
lated to  generate  and  keep  alive.  To  these 
and  similar  causes  he  ascribes  the  belief; 
which  was  universally  prevalent  throughout 
tlie  world,  and  more  particularly  so  among 
nations  and  tribes  sunk  in  barbarism,  or 
held  in  chains  by  the  influence  of  supersti- 
tions creeds.  In  former  years  the  inhabi- 
tants of  England  were  contaminated  with 
tlie  gloomy  infection.  Even  the  bench, 
the  mitre,  and  the  throne  did  not  escape 
the  disease;  and  many  instances  are  recoid- 
ed,  of  suspected  individuals  becoming  vic- 
tims to  perverted  justice,  and  the  ferocity 
of  law. 

The  diminution  of  this  once  universal 
belief,  Sir  Waller  Scott  attributes  to  the 
influence  of  Christianity  ;  and  it  is  worthy 
of  remark,  that  wherever  this  benign  system 
is  cherished  in  its  purity,  the  habits  qf 
thinking  and  reflection  which  its  induces, 
diffuse  through  the  mind  a  flood  of  light, 
before  which  these  natives  of  darkness, 
ignorance,  and  superstition,  gradually  fade 
and  disappear.  Every  day  their  bounda- 
ries are  oecoming  more  contracted ;  it  is 
therefore  but  fair  to  infer,  that  when  the 
kingdoms  of  this  world  shall  bow  to  the 
sway  of  Immanuel,  all  the  formidable  phan- 
toms of  imagination  will  be  "  buried  among 
the  wreck  of  things  which  were." 

Under  the  general  title  of  his  Letters,  Sir 
Walter  Scott  includes  the  whole  family  of 
Fays,  Elves,  Fairies,  Sprites,  Gnomes, 
Water  Kelpies,  and  Brownies,  and  extends 
his  observations  to  Charms,  Juggling,  As- 
trology, and  Alchemy.  To  account  for  all, 
he  thinks  that  natural  causes,  operating 
under  different  circumstances,  are  fully 
sufficient,  even  in  cases,  of  which  the  evi- 
dence cannot  be  doubted,  and  which  dis- 
play the  greatest  deviation  from  the  com- 
mon course  of  events. 

The  stories  introduced  by  the  author 
to  illustrate  his  positions  are  numerous, 
varied,  and  interesting.  They  are  derived 
from  persons  differing  from  each  other  in 
their  modes  of  thinking,  and  conditions  in 
life ;  but  in  several  respects  they  all  partake 
of  one  common  character.  Some  are  awful 
in  the  extreme ;  others  are  curious ;  many 
are  involved  in  mystery;  and  not  a  few  are 
entertaining,  as  well  as  instnictive. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  dissembled, 
that  many  of  the  above  stories  are  evi. 
dently  of  a  legendary  character,  referring 
mcxe  to  the  superstitions  which  prevailed, 


than  to  what  may  be  ternied  well-attested 
^cts.  Others,  however,  especially  those 
which  relate  to  witchcraft,  seem  to  have 
something  more  tangible  in  their  nature. 
The  evidence  in  support  of  Uie  crime  is  in 
general  weak,  improbable,  and  unsatisfac- 
tory; but  a  credulous  judge,  and  a  cla- 
morous populace,  always  turning  the  tide 
against  the  culprit,  sentence  was  easily  pro- 
cured, and  as  quickly  executed.  From  the 
numerous  incidents  recorded  in  this  volume, 
we  had  intended  to  select  one  or  two  for 
the  amusement  or  the  irritation  of  our 
readers.  We  have  found,  however,  that  the 
most  interesting  are  too  long  to  be  tran* 
scribed,  and  an  abridgment  cannot  fail  to 
do. an  injury  to  the  narrative.  They  must 
thei'efore  remain  in  their  native  soil,  where 
their  various  associations  will  enhance  their 
value  by  augmenting  the  interest  which  a 
perusal  of  them  will  excite. 

The  volume  throughout,  is  of  an  enlight- 
ened character.  The  great  subjects,  of 
which  it  treats,  are  examined  with  calmness 
and  impartiality,  and  in  many  instances 
traced  to  tlieir  causes  and  consequences. 
On  some  facts  and  inferences  a  diversity  of 
opinion  will  perhaps  prevail,  but  all  must 
allow  that  it  is  a  work  not  unworthy  tlie 
celebrated  pen  of  Sir  Walter  Scott. 

» 

Review. — Cabinet  Cyclopedia^  conducted 
by  Dr,  Lardner, — Maritime  and  In» 
land  Discovery,  Vol,  IL  \2mo,  pp, 
358.  Longman,  London,  1830. 
The  reputation  of  this  work  has  already 
placed  it  almost  beyond  the  influence  of 
censure  and  applause.  Its  circulation  is 
very  extensive,  and  every  volume  carries 
its  own  recommendation  to  the  reader.  This 
that  is  now  under  review,  comprises  the 
latter  portion  of  the  life  of  Columbus,  his 
discoveries,  sufferings,  and  death ;  conquests 
in  the  new  worid  by  the  Spaniards  and 
Portuguese ;  voyages  to  the  northern  regions; 
to  the  east ;  to  the  coast  of  Africa ;  and  to 
the  South  Sea. 

Of  the  simple  facts  contained  in  these 
details,  the  public  have  long  had  possession. 
Occasionally  some  new  feature  in  delineation, 
or  some  new  incident,  starts  before  us,  but 
in  general  the  mines  of  peculiar  interest 
have  been  long  since  both  explored  and 
exhausted.  With  the  life,  adventures,  dis- 
coveries, and  death  of  Columbus,  all  the 
civilized  nations  in  the  world  have  been 
long  acquainted,  but  the  final  removal  of 
his  ashes  from  Hispaniola  to  the  Havannah, 
recorded  in  the  following  passage,  is  less 
generally  known. 

*'  llie  body  of  ColambtiR,  at  first  interrml  in  the 
charcb  of  boiiU  MariA  im  ValladoUd.  wu  afterwards 
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rcmored  to  SeTille.  In  the  Ttar  i/^Tfi.  howcrer,  hit 
remains  were  traoeported  to  Hiepe  -  -  ^  ,  ^  _  _  ^^^ 

near  the  grsDd  altar  in  the  cathed  ifo. 

Here  they  remiioed  till  the  ceeeii  a  to 

the  French  in  1799.    On  that  occi  rda. 

on  willing  to  abandon  relic*  eo  a  ,  :  :>  ^—'■■.  ittcd 
with  the  moat  brilliant  i>eriod  *  r  '^;:ii.!-lk  Ui-iary, 
detennintd  to  remove  them  to  tl>^  '-' •  !  •'  '>  iba. 
No  iolfmnity  of  religion,  no  pomi  lay, 

was  omitted,  that  could  do  hoDoai  yof 

the  illuetrtoae  dead,  'llie  ashea  ot  conuaOoa  were 
deposited  in  the  Cathedral  of  Havannah :  and  this 
last  tribute  of  attention  paid  to  hia  fkme,  after  a  lapae 
of  three  centuries,  displayed  a  gratefol  and  ardent 
enthuaiasm,  not  inferior  to  that,  perhaps,  which 
■reeted  him  on  his  retom  from  the  diacoTery  of  the 
New  World."  p.  20. 

The  following  adventures  of  a  daring 
Portuguese  named  Diogo  A)?arez,  will  be 
perus^  with  interest.  It  marks  the  perils 
mto  which  entliusiastic  valour  sometimes 
led  its  votaries,  and  also  delineates  the 
strange  vicissitudes  which  awaited  the  en- 
terprising  in  those  days  of  South  American 
chivalry. 

'  '*  A  PortttgueM  adreninrer  named  Dioco  AlTares* 
1  native  of  \  tana,  while  seeking  a  carvo  of  dye-woods 
on  the  coasts  of  Braail,  happened  to  be  shipwrecked 
among  the  ahoals  north  of  the  bar  of  Bahia :  some 
of  the  crew  were  drowned,  the  rest  were  captured 
and  devoured  by  the  natires.  Diogo.  aware  that  he 
had  uo'cbance  of  escaping  a  similar  fste  bnt  by  con- 
▼incing  the  savages  or  his  utility,  exerted  himself  to 
the  utmoet  in  saving  whatever  he  could  from  the 
wreck ;  and  he  gained  their  fl&vonr  so  completely,  that 
hia  life  was  spared.  Among  the  articles  which  he 
had  the  gooa  fortune  to  bring  to  ahore,  were  aome 
iMrrels  of  ffunpowder  and  a  musket.  A  few  dsys 
afterwards  ne  ahot  a  bird  in  the  presence  of  some  of 
the  natives,  who  called  him.  in  consequence,  C«r«- 
mum.  or  the  man  of  fire.  Hia  reputation  was  now 
established  among  the  savages ;  and,  as  he  promised 
to  make  war  upon  their  enemies,  they  immediately 


Tapnyas.  But  the  fame  or  Caramuru  had  gone  be- 
fore him  ;  the  Tapuyas  fled,  and  abandoned  their 
counU7  to  ^*  allfes  of  the  shipwrecked  mariner. 
When  once  adopted  by  the  Indian  tribe,  he  soon 
bbtained  a  rank  proportioned  to  his  abilities ;  and 
from  a  alare  he  became  a  sovereign.  He  married  the 
daughters  of  several  chieftains,  who  were  proud  of 
his  alliance;  and  the  principal  families  in  Bahia  at 
present  trace  their  descent  from  him.  After  the  lapae 
of  some  years,  he  embarked  on  board  a  French  ressel 
with  his  favourite  Indian  wife  Paraguaau :  his  other 
wives  were  so  disconsolate  at  the  thoughts  of  losing 
him,  that  they  attempted  to  swim  after  the  Teasel 
which  carried  him  away  from  them:  and  one  per- 
sisted in  the  mad  effort  until  her  atrength  was 
exhanated,  and  ahe  sunk  before  his  eyes.  When 
Diogo  arrived  in  France  and  related  his  singular 
adventures,  he  wss  receired  most  fhronrably  at 
court,  but  was  not  allowed  to  proceed  to  Portugal 
according  to  his  intention.  He  found  means,  never- 
thelees,  of  conveying  to  hia  sorereign  such  inform- 
ation respectiniT  the  country  which  he  had  riaited,  as 
might  be  serriceable  in  prompting  or  directing  the 
eatabliahment  of  a  colonv.  'ihe  court  of  France, 
though  desirous  to  hsre  the  exclusire  beneflt  of  his 
experience,  did  not  oppose  bis  reluming  to  Brasil. 
He  aet  sail  for  that  country  accordingly,  taking  with 
him.  among  other  things,  some  artillery  and  a  good 
atoek  of  ammnnition,  so  as  to  ensure  his  aacendancy 
among  the  native  tribes.  In  return  for  the,cargoea 
of  the  two  Teasels  that  he  took  with  him,  he  under- 
took to  freight  them  with  the  produeUons  of  the 
country."  p.  BT. 

The  following  notice  of  an  early  steam 
ship  is  too  remarkable  to  be  omittec^  in  the 
present  age,  which  arrogates  to  itself  the 
honour  of  having  first  given  a  maritime 
application  to  this  gigantic  agent.  The 
volume  abounds  with  narratives  and  in- 
cidents equally  interesting  with  the  speci- 
mens  we  have  g^ven,  but  here  both  our 
quotations  and  remarl^  must  terminate. 

'*  In  1543.  Blaaeo  de  Garay.  a  captain  of  a  ship, 
offered  to  the  Emperor  Charlet  V.  to  eonttract  a 


machine  carable  of  propelling  larf*  ▼oaaela,  ercn  la 
a  calm,  and  without  the  aid  of  sails  or  oars.  In  ^nts 
of  the  <4>positioo  which  hia  project  oiet  with,  the 
emperor  consented  to  witneas  the  experiment ;  and 
it  was  made  accordingly  in  the  port  of  Barcelooa,  on 
the  17th  of  June,  1543.  Garay  would  not  aneorcr 
his  machinery,  or  show  it  publicly;  bnt  it  was  evideat 
that  it  consisted  of  a  caldron  of  boiling  1 


of  two  wheels  set  in  motion  by  that  1 ,  

plied  externally  on  each  aide  of  the  veaael.  I1^e 
experiment  was  made  oa  the  Trinidad,  a  ah^  of  800 
tons^  laden  with  com. 

"  1  he  persons  commisaioned  by  the  mmpunt  ta 
report  on  the  invention,  in  general  approred  of  it, 
and  praised,  in  particular,  the  readiness  with  which 
the  veesel  ucked  about,  'ilie  treaaorar  RaTago, 
however,  who  was  hostile  to  the  plan,  aaid  that  a 
ahip  with  the  proposed  machinery  might  go  at  the 
rate  of  about  two  Icaguca  in  three  houn  ;  that  the 
apparatus  waa  complex  and  expensive;  and.  flaally, 
that  thera  waa  great  danger  of  the  boiler  bamtBg. 
The  other  commissioners  maintained,  that  a  vcskJ 
•0  equipped  might  go  at  the  rate  of  a  laasne  an  boar 
at  the  leaat,  and  would  tack  about  in  half  the  time 
required  by  an  ordinary  ship  When  the  exhibitioa 
was  over.  Gsray  took  sway  the  apparaias  from  the 
Trinidad.  The  woodwork  waa  deposited  in  the 
araenal  at  Barcelona  :  the  rest  of  the  machinery  he 
kept  himself.  Notwithstanding  the  ohiectiaBS  raised 
by  Havago,  the  emperor  affected  to  faronr  the  pro- 
ject of  Garay ;  but  his  attention  at  the  time  was  ea- 
groesed  by  other  matten.  He  promoted  Garay, 
however :  gave  him  a  sum  of  money,  be^i<<'>«  n*vin» 
the  expenses  of  the  ezperimmt  made  at 
and  showed  him  other  favoun."  p*  100. 


Review.  —  The  Winter*9  Wreath  for 
1831.  \2mo.  pp,  372.  Whittaker. 
London;  Smith,  Liverpool, 

In  our  last  number  we  briefly  noticed  the 
splendid  illustrations  intended  to  adorn 
"The  Wreath,"  and  gave  our  mite  of 
praise  in  their  behalf.  Since  then  the 
volume  itself  has  been  placed  in  our 
hands ;  and  it  affords  us  the  highest  plea- 
sure to  say,  that  the  engravings,  confessedly 
exquisite  both  in  design  and  execution,  are 
features  of  a  secondary  importance  only  in 
this  elegant  and  useftd  woric.  The  literary 
portion  of  the  voliime  has  been  furnished 
by  writers  of  the  first  celebrity,  and  then- 
talents  appear  to  have  been  in  most  in- 
stances directed  to  subjects  of  permanent 
interest  and  real  utility.  This  is  as  it 
should  be :  we  do  not  like  to  purchase  a 
book  merely  for  its  engravings. 

Our  limits  will  not  permit  us  even  to 
enumerate  the  varied  contents  of  this  An- 
nual ;  but  when  we  mention  the  names  of 
Hemans,  Roscoe,  Wrangliam,  and  Bow- 
ring,  and  inform  our  readers,  that  the  rest 
of  the  contributors  to  the  Winter's  Wreath 
are  no  less  celebrated  than  these,  we  prof> 
fer  a  safe  guarantee  that  their  compositions 
will  not  be  found  wanting  either  in  talent 
or  interest. 

To  select  one  flower  in  preference  to 
another,  from  a  bouquet  composed  of  the 
most  beautiful  and  rare  specimens,  may,  at 
first,  appeal*  invidious:  out  tastes  are  not 
less  varied  than  men ;  and,  whatever  the 
reader  may  surmise,  we  have  a  taste  of  our 
own.  To  gratify  ourselves  therefore,  and, 
we  hope,  our  friends  also,  we  shall  make  a 
few  extjracts  from  this  delightful  volume. 
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**  The  Burial  in  the  Desert/'  by  W.  B. 
Choiley,  is  a  beautiful  poem;  and  the 
intereBt  is  increased  by  iu  reference  to  the 
lamented  Clapperton. 

*t  AkMM !  your  ear  tbe  «mn6.  hatk  hevd, 
*  And  its  tne«  has  liirhtly  flown  ; 
B«t  nur  heart  graw  chill,  wh«u  I  hraathad  that  mtd, 
For  I  ODca  ure  stood  alooa ! 

Alona,  fo  thoae  baminff  sands  that  lie 

Bt  tha  trarallar  yai  nneroasad. 
Still  the  brare  press  on  through  th«  wmste-Ho  die ! 

Where  th«  brara  befbre  trere  lost. 

*  Midst  giant  towers  of  unstable  sand, 

'iliai  weaUy  reeled  aroand. 
At  dkomffk  a  ckiWt  sma/i  Mieatt  JUmi 

CmU urH»  them  Hihtgrnatd; 

Throoffh  plaina  of  fira  aod  of  whitanad  bonaa. 

Swept  by  tbe  Samiel's  blast. 
Which  moelcad  our  thirst  with  avltry  moaos, 

On  with  fina  haarte  we  passed. 


Yov  May  wa«p  in  your  homao— in  your  fathar'-land, 

0*ar  a  dying  brother'a  bed  ; 
Bat  yoo  aaanot  mourn,  aa  oor  little  hmd 

la  chat  desert  moamad  (he  dead. 

Caeh  iSary  wind  aa  we  jonmey'd  on. 

Bora  KsTar  on  ita  breath  ; 
And  thay  died  aronnd  aa,  till  only  am$ 

With  ma  awaited  death. 

Tet  my  heart  aank  not :  for  our  chief  was  left. 

And  hia  nobla  ooarage  rosa. 
Strong  in  itself  when  most  bereft ! 

Loftiest  amidst  his  woes ! 

At  last  ha  eicltened  :  from  day  to  day. 

Hla  baruing  head  I  held  ; 
'While  farar  wore  his  life  away. 
Bat  Us  soal  waa  still  iin<iaaUad. 

Thm  madoaaacama  with  the  raging  thirat, 

Hia  atrengtb  and  reaaon  bowed ; 
And  vUd  m  the  dettrt  tilente  iitrst 

ait  ikritlu  mmi  ImaghHr  kmd. 

ATa-liA  may  paaa !    I  can  mock  at  grief, 

1  can  Isngh  >-Let  the  bittereat  come  I 
In  the  waataof  aanda  I  hare  laid  Umt  chief, 

1  haTa  closed  his  silent  tomb ! 

My  taara  hare  flowed  with  the  baffal  prayer. 

And  my  Toice  waa  heard  by  none ! 
I  hare  aiood  in  ray  sosl's  strong  sorrow  thara. 

At  that  deaart  grove— alone  V^  p.  J7<J. 

TVe  following  interesting  tale,  entitled, 
"  The  Trial,''  is  founded  on  an  extiaordi- 
iiaiy  circumstance,  which  has  been  told  in 
reference  to  so  many  individuals,  that  we 
are  almost  induced  to  « think  that  fiction 
which  was  once  a  fact."  However,  whe- 
ther it  be  a  veracious  narrative,  or  a  fictitious, 
oomposition,  we  oare  not  to  inquire :  the 
incidents  are  effectively  combined,  and  the 
story  is  feelingly  told.  We  shall  give  it 
without  mutilation : — 

••Tim  trial  of  Jamaa  FranUand  was  not  yat  orar.  His 
SSif^'.  ••"  •'•**Il-*5?  ywnMW  brother,  bant  their 
kneea  in  prayer  for  his  deliTerance,  wiih  an  agony 
whSeh  ooomaatarily  lacraasad.^  Erary  fraah  afriral 
ofsome  kmd  neighbour,  with  later  news  from  the 
eoort-hoaae,  made  them  more  end  more  aflrald  that 

-«  ,*_.-_  hia  iipp,^,^  to  their 


eyes.'mi^t  be  finany  orerbome  by  «  weight  of  cir- 
MnnaUmtTal  proof,  artlhlly  and  frMdeotly  aSedto^. 
thar.  By  degraea  thaae  messengers  of  kinifaesa  came 
mse  ftaQuently :  and  Ihefr  words  were  less  eacou- 
ragiag.  For  evidanea  of  forgery,  strong  as  presamp. 
tlTa  eTidence  well  coQld  be,  wne  rapidly  accumqlst- 
iag  agmnat  the  prisoner ;  and  thiai^  closed  with  so 
na^vx  appearanoa  of  the  conaiaianey  of  fact,  that 
la  artia  of  hia  solemn  snd  repested  <ienidrof  SJ 
whob  Cham,  the  able  efforta  of  hia  connsal  to  rabat 
the  diract  baarioga  of  the  teadmon  


Ti-  "Ti-r ■  raaor^ed  agaiaat  bias. 

,  I»  waathonght,  by  many,  hardhearted  in  the  iadga 
lo  laaTa,  Ihmi  tba  mmnant  after  the  Tardicc  waa  praT 
143. — ^VOL.   XII. 
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nonnoad,  no  hope  of  mercy  for  the  criminal.  To  all 
nmreaantations  (snd  many  were  made)  of  the  Talna 
of  the  eridence  in  the  prisonar'a  ftronr,  it  was  rapliad* 
'  that  the  offence  was  too  dangerous  to  society  vtn 
Co  be  pardoned,  and  that  his  prerions  good  conduot 
aggravstsd  the  gntlt ;  since,  from  his  station  and  cir* 
cumstancas,  he  had  no  risible  temptaiions  Co  fraud. 
Aod  yet.'  continaed  the  jadge,  '  gnilty  of  deliberate 
felony,  thle  man  undoubtedly  is— if  ever  a  crime  em» 
Ar  piored,  which  no  one  baa  been  seen  to  commit.' 
^  Ihe  suspense  in  which  the  family  of  Jamea 
frankland  had  nasaed  nine  dreadful  hoars,  was  now 
terminated  by  the  certainty  of  their  doom  of  ttnu^ 
(arable  affliction.  Mr.  Vincent,  the  clergyman,  stood 
by  the  side  of  the  widowed  mother,  when  ahe  lifted 
np  her  eyes,  and  reading  in  them  the  queation  which 
her  Hpa  had  no  power  to  utter,  he  clasped  her  hand 
in  his  own,  saying  sorrowfully—'  Commit  your  inno- 
cent child  to  the  merer  of  hia  God  ;  for  innocent, 
I  .feel  assured,  he  is  of  the  crime  for  which  he  ia 
doomed  to  suffer !'  She  drew  a  long  gasp  of  unut- 
terable agony,  and  fell  inaenaible  on  the  floor.  Flar 
daughter,  down  whoea  pale  and  hollow  cheek  not  a 
tear  flowed,  made  no  attempt  to  raise  her,  but  kneeled 
at  her  aide,  gMing  upon  har  features  with  a  fixed 
and  wild  stsra—rigid  as  a  figure  of  stone.  The  boy. 
who  had  bean  inraying  with  them,  mahed  to  the 'bed- 
room once  his  brothers,  and  Aung  himself,  on  the  to* 
Mntless  bed,  groaning  sloud  iu  agony. 

"  Thaae  wretched  beinga  apent  the  night,  imme- 
diately following  the  condemnation  of  one  so  deeply 
baloTcd,  together.  At  length  the  morning  dawned, 
bringing  for  them  no  comfort.  Jamea  bad  wished  to 
saa  his  mother  once  mora  for  the  laat  time :  but  her 
reason  seemed  so  nearly  giving  way  und«r  the  oruah- 
ing  weight  of  har  calamity,  that  the  minister,  who 
gara  np  hia  whole  time  to  going  from  one  to  tha 
other,  eueoeeded  in  persuading  him  that  it  was  better 
lo  spare  her  a  trial,  which  would  probably  destroy 
ber  life,  or  render  har  an  incurable  maniac  during 
har  rfmainiag  years. 

"  Bat  the  fortitude  of  affection,  atroager  than  tha 
iTa,  bora  up  hia  sister  through  the  sorrows  of  their 
trriaw;  and  though  they  met  only  to  cast  them- 
aaWaa  into  each  other's  arms,  while  no  word  waa 
spoken,  Ukey  fhlt  that  to  hare  been  withheld  ftxtm 
soch  a  BMetiog.  would  huTe  added  bitterness  to 
death.  Silent,  from  feelinga  which  choked  all  spaaeh, 
and  which  none  might  reptnre  to  deacriba,  she  waa 
at  length  obliged  to  depart ;  and  it  was  only  when  ho 
gaTa  ap  har  cold  and  qnirering  frame  to  the  care  of 
hM  anwaariad  flriaiyl.  that  ha  said,  '  Farewell,  my 
own  dearaat  Agnea—for  arar!' 

"  I  do  not  dastre  to  set  forth  tha  harrowlna  detaila 
of  tha  execution— the  preparation  on  the  scaflold^tha 
aasambled  multitude— or  the  unshrinking  deportment 
of  tha  aaffcrer*  It  waa  OTer.  Life  was  extinct  in  the 
breast  of  the  gifted  being,  who.  throughout  hia  brief 
axtotaoce,  had  discharged  ita  dacias  kindly  and  nobly. 
and  whose  innocence  was  almost  uoiTersally  bo. 
lieTed.  in  the  teeth  of  orerwhelmiog  proof  -,  and  many 
went  from  the  sed  spectacle  to  their  homes,  deplorioir 
the  cruelty  and  defects  of  a  law,  which  judged  sack 
a  man  worthy  of  death.  IIm  minister,  who  had  only 
left  tha  afflicted  to  afford  the  last  snceoor  and  eonao- 
laUon  to  Uie  dying,  deaired  to  avoid  all  publicity  ia 
conreying  tha  body  to  the  house  of  monruiog.  it 
waa  depoaitad,  by  hia  direotiona,  in  strict  mrirscy.  in 
a  room  near  to  the  place  of  execution  :  whence  he 
meant  to  acoompany  it  to  the  reaidence  of  the  afflicted 
mmily,  aa  soon  as  the  dusk  of  the  evening  shoald 
opnceal  the  procession  from  the  gaae  of  Ihe  idle  and 
tha  cnrloos. 

/'  At  the  appointed  hour,  a  few  friends  who  had  known 
him  from  childhood,  snd  whoes  strong  love  and  trust 
ware  nnahakan  by  the  trial  and  sentence,  sttended 
to  bring  hooM  the  dead.  But  the  shell  which  had 
contained  the  remains  was  empty.  The  body  was  not 
'•vH'?"?^.-  I»oU>«os  rsmainad  bat  the  linen  cloth 
which  had  been  thrown  over  it,  and  which  still  co- 
vered the  plaoe  where  it  had  Iain  :  and  tha  men  and 
the  miniater  stood,  looking  at  each  other  in  petrified 
amnement.  iheir  subsequent  acareh,  conducted 
with  the  utmost  keenness  and  activity,  failed  to  elicit 
anythingleeding  to  disrovery.  Mr.  Vincent  tasked 
hia  best  judgment  aod  feelings,  to  prevent  the  he- 
«*^famU/  from  coming  to  tha  knowledge  of  this 
mislbrtone.  for  the  present ;  snd  endearoured  to  gain 
»*»• ,  '?'■  l*»«  fhrther  prosecution  of  an  inquiry,  ia 
which  he  waa  not  destined  to  be  svcceasfnl. 

"  A  too  great  diataaca  tttm  the  place  of  exceation. 
was  tha  abode  of  Mr.  Tesimond,  a  gentleman  not  lesa 
eminent  ft»r  genaToaity  and  baoeToIence.  than  fbr  aa 
ardent  parsnit  of  knowledge  in  his  profession,  which 
waa  that  of  a  anrgeon.  We  leare  ft  for  our  readera 
«»  datermlae  bj  which  of  these  he  waa  moved,  when, 
by  a  rspid  aod  dexterous  manoeuTre,  ha  caused  the 
bodf  of  James  Fraakland  to  be  cooTayed  to  his  dia- 
seeting-Toom,  with  a  celerity  and  secrecy,  that  set  sU 
setutfnr  at  defiance.  It  was  not  until  an  hour  past 
midnight  that  he  ascended  his  private  staircase,  and. 
taking  the  key  from  hla  pocket,  cantlouaiy  opened  the 
3  X 
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door,  and  «nt«red  the  spartiiMnt  wh«re  h«  had  locked 
QP  tha  body  of  the  man  who  had  bwo  axocutad  the 
day  bafora.  and  whoM  noaccououbla  diaappearanee 
bad  cauaed  auch  aaionUhment.  It  was  now  hia  tarn 
to  be  aatoniahed.  Tha  sack,  which  had  contained 
the  ^y»  lay  em^fr  ^'n  ^-"^^  ^^^r.  nrd  he  atood  aur- 
Ypyin^  ][  in  mntH  icinjn*^- .  ^  other  f(Mlioga 

Dot  (iUo«j"tb*r  av'rL-rfthirj.  i»iae  behind  him 

hm^le  biTD  Turn  Lilt  b#*<^  mi.^h  .■■■ 
uiBU  cnlinfli'  iiaJcHl  l  It  riLi**j   frfuk 


the  flffure  of  a 
hair  in  wUch  it 


uiBU  cnlinfly  iiaJCKt  l  It  riLi**j   u  tnjk  .^  -Mima  lu  wmcb  « 
had  b^^jii  fitttiaf,  and  art^rattcei    t.-«arda  him.     He 


aa  of  etronff  de- 
man  prayed  for 
t)y  iu  the  world 
hit  knee  in  the 


bud  firm  ti«rrea,  and  wti  iho  f^^'  i-  of  a  timid 

Ihil  hi«  heart  witi^,  lud  tn-^  ^^^Ti  ^^  ^  ^2i 

iB«iit--it  ir»*  bqt  a  minv.i  e  being  nroTed 

liatir  fiofporeaL   by   ml^Jr  \   in. incoherent 

lanfiaavc,  «YldcrLi)y  uikI- r 
iom^n,  and  fe»rfu<   |'I(■|"^ 

ha  bad  left,  avul  lltittHs^^lr. 

fcrrpncy  of  hla  aupplicntuHi.  ,,  ».^. 

"  ITia  whole  u<itb  no*  ^liihi^d  like  lightning  on 
the  mind  nf  Mr^  lekniiotiFl  :  he  mw  in  an  inaunt. 
thai  it  waa  one  of  liiusu  cam*  of  reaoacitation.  of 
which  so  few  are  npon  record:  and  knew  Uiat  it 
muat  hare  been  owing  either  to  the  imperfect  fhetan- 
Ing  of  the  nooie.  or  to  the  body  haTing  been  cnt 
down  prematnrefy.  He  delermmed,  howerer.  that 
Innocent  or  gailty,  the  victim  of  the  law  ahoald  not 
be  hung  a  Mcond  time.  To  all  inteoU  and  purpoiea 
be  had  once  anflSpred  death  ;  and  eridenUy  imagined 
himaelf  to  be  traaalated  to  the  world  of  apirits. 
WhUe  he  ia  concealed  in  the  honae  of  Mr.  Teaimond. 
nnttt  rMirement,  klodneee,  and  jndicipaa  treatment, 
gradnallyreatore  hU  bodily  and  mtcUectnal  health, 
we  return  to  hia  fbmily. 

"  Mr.  Vincent  was  aitting  by  tha  mother,  aoma 
honra  after  the  remaina  of  her  aon  were  mining, 
paibAiUy  conicioua  that  he  ahould  not  be  able,  much 
longer,  to  keep  the  eircnmatanee  from  coming  to  her 
knowledge,  when  he  waa  anmmoned  away  by  a  writ- 
ten meange.     Apparently   the   bttaineea   waa  rery 


argent^  for'he  arcie,  in  conaiderable  perturbation, 
and.haatily  left  the  honie.        ,  „ ,.        ,         .         . 

**  In  about  an  hoar  and  an  half  he  returned  ;  and 
diamiasing  every  body  hot  the  widow  and  her  daugh- 
ter, he  waa  'doaetted  alone  with  them  a  long  time. 
What  paeeed  at  that  conference  waa  not  .known  :  but 
the  mother  of  Jamea  Franklaud  aftarwuda  manifeated 
the  moat  entire  reaignation.  under  the  heavy  afflicUon 
ahe  had  auatained ;  and  the  dim  eyea  of  Agnea  began 
to  be  lighted  ap  with  eomewhat  or  their  former 
brightneaa:  it  waa  eren  aaid^that  aha  waa  oT«rheard 
hamming  the  air  of  an  old  ballad,  that  Jamea  had  bean 
fond  of  bearing  her  aiog ;  bat  1  cannot  Touch  fer  the 
truth  of  thia.The  family  continued  to  inhabit  the 
•ame  neighbourhood  for  a  few  yeara,  and  then  sud- 
denly quitted  it.  without  teUing  their  neighbours 
whither  they  went. 

"  More  than  twenty  yeara  had  elapsed  aince  thia 
erent,  and  it  waa  almoat  unirersally  forgotten,  when 
aoma  affalra,  of  .great  intereat  to  hia  fortuaea.  called 
Mr.  Teaimond  to  Amsterdam.  He  waa  paaiing  to 
beatow  an  intent  aunrey  on  the  Stadthouae.  when  he 
waa  accoated  by  a  middle-aged  person,  of  gentlo- 
manly'dress  and  bearing,  in  terma  of  the  moat  eager 
and  cordial  delight.  He  waa  aaionUhed-waa  en- 
tirely at  a  losa-aud  might  hare  remained  so ;  hot  the 
atranger  called  him  hia  preserrer^hU  best  friend 
under  heaven  ;  and  felrly  led  him  away,  pt  ci  armU. 
to  a  large  and  handsome  house,  where  he  introdaced 
him  to  his  wife— to  his  mother,  now  rary  aged  ;  and 
aent  for  hia  sistm-.  who  waa  mamed  to  a  wealthy 
citiaen.  to  help  to  enjoy  what  he  called  the  happieat 
boor  of  hia  life.  "  Yoa  aee  me,*  he  said,  opulent, 
respectable  ;  and  with  as  little  to  disturb  me  aa  geoe- 
ralfy  fklla  to  the  lot  of  humanity.  And  may  the 
Girer  of  all  good  repay,  to  you  and  youra,  a  thou- 
aand  fold,  the  happiness  of  which  you  have  been  the 
inatrument.  in  prearnring  the  life  of  Jamea  Frank- 
land/  "-P.  W8.:  .  .       ,       . 

In  its  literary  department,  this  pleasing 
annual  has  been  gradually  improving  ^m 
Its  commencement,  to  the  present  time. 
The  articles  throu^out,  combine  sterling 
respectability,  with  appropriate  adaptation. 
But  we  must  desist :  these  two  extracts  fill 
so  large  a  portion  of  our  pages,  that  we  can- 
not introduce  more,  or  extend  our  observa- 
tions on  the  volume  any  further.  We  take 
leave  of  it  with  regret,  and  beg  to  recom- 
mend it, — if  indeed  such  a  recommenda- 
tion should  be  needed— to  the  notice  of 
every  "  English  Flower." 
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rary  Alburn^  and  Annual  Remembran- 
cer, for  1831.  12mo.  /p.  408.  Smith  Sf 
Elder,  London. 

This  very  handsome  volume,  the  durable 
and  elegant  binding  of  which  we  bave  al- 
ways found  occasion  to  admire,  is  an  offer- 
ing every  way  worthy  of  refined  friendship 
either  to  bestow  or  to  receive. 

At  this  season  of  the  year,  when  nature  is 
parsimonious  of  her  flowers,  art  supplies  the 
deficiency  with  a  lavisli  band.  TTie  gardeos 
of  literature,  combining  with  the  pencil  and 
the  graver,  yield  a  harv^  of  beauties,  in 
such  profusion,  that  lansuage  is  impove- 
rished,  when  words  are  demanded,  suffici- 
ently energetic  and  copious,  to  express  their 
rival  claims  to  admiration. 

The  plates,  thirteen  iu  number,  have  all 
an  elegant  and  imposing  aspect ;  but  while 
some  present  scenes  that  captivate  and 
please,  others  lead  us  to  gloomy  contem- 
plations, which  overwhelm  the  mind  with 
melancholy,  and  excite  its  sympathies  in 
unavailing  sorrow. 

It  is  not,  however,  to  be  imagined  that 
these  beautiful  engravings  are  all  of  equal 
intrinsic  merit  as  works  of  art,  notwithstand- 
ing the  pleasing  exterior  with  which  they 
strike  the  eye.  Yet  >ery  many  have  a 
claim  to  particular  attention,  among  which 
are  the  Maid  of  Rajasthan,  engraved  by 
Finden ;  Mary  Queen  of  Scote  going  to 
Execution,  by  Baker;  St.  Mark's  Place, 
Venice,  by  Davenport  ;  and  the  Halt  of 
the  Caravan,  by  Brandard.  But  the  most 
exquisite,  both  in  design  and  execution, 
among  the  whole  group  is,  the  Mountain 
Torrent,  by  Goodall,  from  a  drawing  by 
Purser.  On  this  plate,  the  genius  of  both 
artists  is  displayed  to  great  advantage,  iti 
character  being  of  a  superior  order,  calcu. 
lated  to  exact  from  every  b^older  a 
tribute  of  admiration. 

In  its  literary  department,  the  articles  in 
prose  comprise  a  great  variety;  among 
which,  some  are  |»thetic,  some  fiiU  of 
adventure,  some  interesting  in  their  nar- 
ratives, and  eventful  in  their  catastrophes. 
Several  of  these  have,  however,  been  many 
times  presented  to  the  public,  in  other 
company  and  in  other  raiment,  so  that,  to 
many  readers  they  will  appear  to  be  much 
worn  by  active  service.  In  their  sentiments 
and  tendencies  they  are  all  strictly  moral, 
and  several  might  be  found  that  are  highly 
instructive,  l^e  style  is  sprightly  and 
vigorous,  such  as  cannot  fail  to  please  the 
youthful  reader,  for  whose  amusement 
and  edification  this  volume  is  peculiariy 
adapted. 
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Among  the  poetical  compositioos,  all  of 
which  are  highly  respectable,  some  few  are 
superlatively  beautiful.  The  following  ex- 
tracts will  furnish  interesting  specimens, 
both  of  prose  and  verse. 

A  TALE  OF  VENICE. 
^  a  Biae  Farlmtt. 

"OlMfrardo  wm  the  only  md  of  the  pttrieiia  Zani, 
and  tho  BUMt  gallant  youth  of  Vcniee.  Hla  lora  of 
militaiT  glory  muat  have  been  great,  fin-  whan  ibo 
Dog*.  UM  incomparabla  Enrico  Dandolo,  inritad  him 
to  ibUow  hia  banner  to  the  £aat,  he  waa  betrothed 
to  Bianea  Celai,  aa  diatingnlahed  for  her  beanty,  aa 
h«  far  hia  raloar.  Yet.  on  the  ihreahold  of  the  hyma* 
Beal  temple,  he  did  not  heaitate ;  he  woald  go  where 
irtory  and  hii  coantrymcB  aammoned  him ;  when 
the  Doge*a  exploiu  were  achieTed.  he  would  return 
to  Venice,  and.  more  deaenring  of  her,  would  lay  hia 
Uureia  at  the  feet  of  his  young  bride.  He  had  been, 
he  had  proepered ;  Conatantinople  had  witneaaed  hia 
▼aloar.  and  now,  returned,  the  piagetta  echoed  with 
the  name  of  Gherardo.  He  had  receiTad  the  embrace 
of  hia  aged  ihther  without  alarm  at  hia  teara.  for  0Ter> 
wrought  joy  will  weep  eTcn  aa  sorrow  doea ;  he  had 
been  nraaaiid  in  the  anna  of  the  frienda  of  hia  house 
■Bdfam  iafaDcy  ;  and  he  now  adTaoeed  to  a  gentler  cir- 
ele.  compoeed  of  hia  female  relatione  and  friends,  who, 
statiooedat  a  balcony,; murmured  the  hero's  name, 
nod  his  wnlcome  back  to  Venice.  But.  what  meaot 
the  omiaaion  ?  Bianea  waa  not  among  them ;  Binnca, 
hia^ouae,  waa  not  there  to  welcome  him  with  eye 
and  tonne.  Hla  Toiee  trembled  aa  he  hurriedly  aaked 
where  she  waa.  An  inconaiderate  and  cruel  roice  in 
the  crowd  answered, '  Bianea  ia  no  more !  ahe  aleepa 
with  her  fkther  in  the  church  of  St.  Theodore.* 

**  *  No  more !'  moaned  the  young  warrior,  and  hia 
fluahed  fcee  became  pale  aa  monumental  marble, 
and.  but  Mbr  hia  frienda,  he  had  (hllen  to  the  earth 
like  one  struck  by  lightning.  When  he  partially 
reoorered  from  the  flrst  shock,  he  again  rused  hu 
eyes  to  the  ladies*  balcony ;  ahe  was  indeed  not  there, 
where  she  must  hare  been  if  life 


mated  her. 


.     and  love  had  ani- 

Tbat  absence  ronflrmed  the  tniih  of  the 


ill-omened  roice ;  his  eyes  dropped  despoodingly  to 
the  earth,     here,  now  in  hia  youth  and  *-'-  -* —  *^ 


oered.  and  nia  soul  was  Dennmoeo :  out  tne 
Alceaio.  the  brother  of  Bianea,  adraneing  I 
the  crowd,  recalled  him  to  conaoionsneas  and  a 
'  la  it  even  aa  they  sey  ?*  cried  he  hoarse! 


1  his  glory,  he 

could  hare  wiahed  to  see  a  grave  opened  for  himself. 
Hie  old  ihther  fell  on  his  neck,  and  wept  aloud. 

**  For  aome  momenu  the  mind  of  Gherardo  wan- 
dered, and  hia  soul  was  benumbed  :  but  the  sight  of 

Jthroufrh 
anguish. 

-- ,  ^,      hoarsely,  and 

Btretehing  out  hia  hand  to  hla  friend.  Aleeaio  graaped 
hia  hand  with  one  of  his,  and  dashing  away  the  teara 
from  hia  arerted  ftce  with  the  other,  ha  replied  in  a 
saflbeuing  mice,  '  Alas!  and  alas!  it  ia  eren  ao; 
Bienea  expired  yesterday ;  and  as  the  galley,  your 
precaiuor.  waa  appearing,  my  aister  waa  on  her  road 
to  the  sepulchre.'^ 

**  Soeh  irremediable  woe  where  so  much  blisa  waa 
expected,  such  an  awakening  from  all  the  ecetatic 
dreams  and  aapirationa  that  bad  given  him  atrength 
in  battle,  and  cheered  him  over  the  tedioua  and 
Btormy  warca.  anch  a  welcome,  such  a  return,  such 
an  eod  to  all  hia  fond  and  passionate  hopea,  waa  not  to 
be  supported.  With  a  deep  groan  he  swooned  away, 
and  the  Tonng  hero,  so  lately  the  happiest  among  the 
happy,  the  most  animated  where  all  were  animated, 
waa  borne  fai  a  liiUeaa  aute  to  the  sad  halla  of  hia 
Ihther. 

**  It  was  long  ere  he  returned  to  life  [and  reason, 
and  oh.  how  dreadftil  waa  hia  return  to  the  latter !  He 
would  hare  given  the  world  for  some  opiate  or  drug 
eapoble  of  repelling  thought  and  recoUeetion.  He 
eleaed  hia  eyea  to  the  gay  light  of  the  sun ;  he  would 
have  ahut  out  hia  raysl  Ha  waa  deaf  to  the  advice 
and  eonaolations  of  his  friends  who  thronged  about 
him  :  he  was  mute,  too,  and  aaked  not  a  single  quee- 
tion  aa  to  the  malady  or  decease  of  his  bride.  Waa 
it  not  enough  to  know,  that  she  was  for  ever  torn 
from  him— dead !  Whst  mattered,  the  mode  or  ctr- 
enmstancee  that  had  led  to  such  a  fearful  result  f  At 
bat  be  apoke,  but  it  waa  only  to  reqoest  his  father 
that  he  might  be  left  alone.  1'he  afilicted  Signior, 
with  words  of  affectionaie  condolence,  and  prayers 
that  hia  soo  would  raise  hia  thooghu  to  the  contt«m- 
pUtioo  of  that  Being  in  whose  hsnds  were  life  and 
death,  and  to  whoae  omnipotent  will  it  was  hisdu^  to 
submit,  left  the  room  with  teara,  and  waa  followed  by 
all  the  company. 

"  When  in  the  ailenee  and  solitude  of  hia  own  cham- 
ber, Gherardo  looked  around  him ;  he  felt  more  than 
ever  (he  extent  of  bis  loss.  He  roee  from  his  couch 
00  which  he  had  been  reclining,  and  advanced  to  a 
ennatned  receaa  at  the  end  of  the  room— he  drew  the 
caftaia»-tha  tight  wi«  a  cruel  om!   I'hera  waa  the 


Telsme  or  apleadid  nuDtial  bed,  hit  frienda  had  pre- 
pared  and  decorated  for  his  return— there,  on  the  rich' 
velvet  'and  the  flowing  ailk,  were  the  embroidered 
roee  wreathe  mixed  with  the  laurel  crowns,  and  the 
initiate  of  hia  name  entwined  with  thoae  of  hia  Bianea. 
And  hungry  death  waa  feeding  on  her  roeee,  and  her 
name,  in  the  months  of  men,  had  become  a  note  of 
woe— in  hia  ear  a  aoond  of  despair !  Ha  threw  him- 
Mlf  on  the  ground  at  the  bed's  foot,  and,  burying  hia 
face  in  hia  burning  handa,  gave  vent  for  the  flrat 
time  to  a  copioua  flood  of  tears. 

"  As  thus  he  lay.  humbled  in  the  dust,  with  all  hia 
thoughta  in  the  dark  and  narrow  grave,  the  sun  shone 
brightly  on  Venice,  and  her  thronging  thousands, 
replete  with  joy,  aaog  their  aonga  of  triumph,  and 
shouted  the  namea  of  their  gallant  warriora,  and  the 
eaptaina  of  their  galleira.  It  could  not  be  that  Aw 
should  be  forKotten,  for  who  had  borne  himaelf  moro 
bravely  than  ne  i  and  aa  a  crowd  passed  in  front  of 
the  ni^emal  abode,  their  united  voicea  proclaimed 
"  Gherardo !  Gherardo !  Long  life  and  glory  to  Ghe- 
rardo, the  soldier  of  St.  Mark  !*'  'I'ha  sounds  struck 
hia  eara,  but  now  they  ooold  elicit  only  a  bitter  smile. 

*'  'ilie  Puaing  hours  did  not  restore  tranquillity  to 


the  bereft  bridecroom ;  but  aa  the  shade  of  night 
'   •  •''•••  roll)*"    ■ 

a  Ittit'glsnM'of  loyiT  i^tTbMutir'.yShail  my'Biaaea; 


descended,  a  wild  idea,  an  uncontrollable  imntuae 
invaded,  him.   '  And  ahall  my  fond  e;rea  noi^  obtain 


reaaon«>d  the  passionate  vouth,  (if  such  mo^ 
the  feelings  can  be  called  reason,)  *  my  bttr 
coneumedby  the  vile  worms,  and  I  not  see 


movement  of 

betrothed,  be 

the  love- 


liness she  must  have  carried  to  the  grave  i  She  died' 
*   '      beautiftil!     Yee  J 


but  ; 


It  vceterdny, —   _ 

-  will  see  her  once  egain !    I  will  c 
ihoee  lips  though  they  be  cold— cold !' 

"  At  a  late  hour  he  aecretiv  left  hia  fhther'a  hooaa 
for  the  well-known  church :  alas !  he  waa  to  have  been 
married  there.  A  handfti]  of  gold  gained  over  the 
Saeristano.  who  unlocked  the  door  of  the  temple 
and  retired.  Gherardo  stood  alone,  a  few  paeea  from 
Blanca's  tomb.  A  few  lampa  burned  here  and  there, 
dimly,  before  |the  effigies  of  the  Virgin  Mother  and 
the  most  conspicuous  of  the  saints ;  the  moon  shed 
an  uncertain  light  through  the  painted  glass  of  the 
lofty  and  narrow  Gothic  windows ;  but  away  among 
the  mmty  columns,  and  through  the  long  aislee  of 
the  church,  there  fell  the  obscurity  of '  the  valley  of 
the  shadow  of  death ;'  and  aounda  there  were  none, 
save  the  A»t-comicg  sighs  of  the  hepless  lover. 

"  The  hour,  the  spot,  the  awfol  stillness,  were  all 
calculated  to  overpowsr  the  mind^with  indeaeribabia 
emotions:  the  age  waa  one  of  extreme  superstition, 
and  our  young  aoldier's  philosophy  had  not  taught 
him  to  riae  superior  to  the  popular  credence  ;  the  etate 
of  his  feelings  too.  and  nothing  ia  more  imaginative 
or  creative  of  ideal  horrors,  then  a  certain  ataga  of 
grief— contributed  to  delude  the  senses ;  and  aa  the 
cressets  trembled,  and  the  moon -lieht,  strangely  co- 
loured by  the  stained  glaaa  through  which  it  paased, 
gleamed  now  brighter,  and  now  feinter,— now  reating 
on  this  object  of  aomewhat  grotesque  srchitecture  or 
the  church,  now  on  that,— he  saw,  or  fencied,  the  apt. 
riu  of  the  departed  rising  one  by  one,  and  mourn  Aifiy 
waving  their  handa,  as  if  warning  him  againat  a 
sacrilegious  intrusion  on  the  regions  of  the  dead. 

*'  Through  the  poatem  door  ny  which  he  had  en- 
tered, and  which  the  Saeristano  had  left  aiar,  there 
suddenly  blew  a  gnat  of  the  fresh  night  breene,  that, 
moaning  among  the  columns,  and  over  the  hollow 
marble  pavement  of  the  church,  sounded  in  his  ear 
like  a  voice  ;  but  not  of  earth— like  the  united  lamen- 
of  sad,  and  guilt-burthened  spirlta.  He  clung 
of.thepillara  for  support,  and  waa  for  some 

kta  incapable  of  motion.    His  natural  courage, 

and  the  intensenees  of  .the  feeling  end  purpose  that 
had  brought  him  thither,  soon,  however,  came  to  hia 
aid,  and  be  atrode  with  hasty  stepe  to  the  csppella.  or 
lateral  receea  of  the  temple,  beneath  whleh  waa  the 
tomb  of  hia  brlde'a  femily. 

**  Here,  in  this  deep  receaa.  the  moon  could  not 
shed  a  beam ;  but  he  waa  guided  to  the  door  of  the 
sepulchre  by  a  lamp  that  flickered  on  the  altar  of  the 
cappella.  Hurried,  breathless,  he  laid  his  hand  upon 
that  door ;  massy,  and  bound  with  heavy  iron  and 
with  bronae,  it  required  a  great  effort  to  open  it— ho 
pressed  his  musculsr  shoulder  against  it^-it  receded ; 
but  aa  it  turned  on  ita  unwilling  hinges.  It  produced  a 
hoarse  rumbling  sound,  that  echoed  like  thunder  in 
the  vault  beneath,  and  caused  him  to  start  back  with 
trembling  limbe  and  a  cold  sweat  upon  his  brow. 
Again,  however,  desperation— love— the  determina- 
tion to  aee  the  lifeless  form  of  his  beloved,  conquered 
hie  awe  and  the  repugnance  for  disturbing  the  peace 
of  the  grave  ;  yet  he  paused,  ere  he  ploughed  into  the 
horrible,  palpable  obscurity  that  lay  beyond,  the  door 
of  the  tomb,  and  creasing  himaelf.  mnrmured  a  prayer 
to  the  blesaed  Virgin,  who  saw  hU  woe,  and  might 
pity  or  pardon  hie  sacrilegioua  audacity.  He  then 
rushed  down  a  few  steps  through  a  abort  dark  pea- 
sage,— and.  hims«lf  like  a  apectre,  entered  the  narrow 
chamber  of  death." 
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"  A  UmplMBefttli  ft  enieiAx  barned  it  tkt  hmA  of 
the  ftT«Uo,  or  MrcoDhftcnft  of  Biana.  aod  a  gratod 
window  near  Um  roof  or  tha  Tault  admitted  the  rnra 
of  the  mpoa,  tluu  fell  almoM  perpendioalarly  oo  tha 
cold  white  marble.  lie  grasped  at  ooce  the  heary 
oorer  of  the  eoffio— had  he  hesitated,  he  might  hare 
been  cora|»letel7  deterred  from  eflecting  hia  sad.  wUd 
eoierpriae.    Uia  oerTOue  anna  removed  the  w«*ight, 

Bd  then  hia  ejr*^  rt^ii^A  on  the  tkrottded  f^Trn  r^f  hia 
aoca,  whoae  U  .pI  «««  envi^topad  In  •'  re 

white,  and  her      >'<  ^-llll  liiubfttiinupa«>  >.  » 

ample  white  rot'       Hi*  bralD  reel*d  at  ii  id 

the  lamp  which  in-  tiiid  «ra»c>«d  feti  ^raui  la  untid. 

**  When  he  >:•  <  overed  iinaKih  lo  pron'E^l.  ib« 
light  f^om  the  t;  rtt^L  witidaw  f«Ll  full  in  lUt-  open 
eoffln  ;  and  aa  hiii  [remlitia^  bind^  witMrair  ihc  viil, 
a  clear  broad  rajr  of  thd  didoti  lUumiaiKl  th^  {:>•>-*'  of 
hie  lorety  bride  *  *  '  «[td  tmild  iLii  bo  <iya;b  ? 
— Why.  pven  tbu*  ihe  lolled  wh^^'n  Uffi  iiaL^  Ioto 
eonraed  throtigb  her  jroQng  vaitia'!— ut*ii  tlhuiBi.  whan 
after  a  dav  of^jir^y  »h«  ilw^t  i  lialmy  elei'ii,  s  uinh;  of 
a  !    And  w«ina  not  the  loug  Iciom  ifau^a  £:rn«>«d 


on  her  boeom  tti^^  -tncne  m  «r4i,  atid  [h»  ptU  Au^rr.,ith 
hrow,  aiid  the  hz>Atd  ffe-Udi,  n  iih  ihe^r  Ion  if  Mrick 
ft-iogei.  and  tli*  eherub  mcmth,  *jch  hi*  »Ln-liUy 
apert,  aa  if  emlliutt  in  sumv  UliAAful  firi'i^rti'  No, 
tbia  cannot  b«  < I' .ith  !'   cru-d   Cihtripii'  y; 

•*  ehe  eleepa— ai^ti  un\f   tltxpm'    uL  i*  ty, 

wake,  my  wiii;.    my  biinca — niir    luri  ^^  raa 

ailent  for  a  moment,  and  gaaed  on  her  b^aiiuiul  luwulit 
countenance,  as  if  expecting  aha  woold  really  riaa  at 
hia  paaionate  adjnratioo. 

"  Bianea!*  continaed  he,  **  my  own  Blanca! 
why  dott  tboo  slumber  thus  I— dost  tbou  await 
the  sweet  kisses  of  thy  loTer  to  awaken  tbee  ? 
I  gWe  them  thee  r*  and,  throwing  himself  acroat 
the  marble  cottn.  be  pressed  his  quivering  lips  to 
hers.  But  how  did  his  whole  soul  rush  to  bis 
mouth,  when  be  fancied  he  felt  the  breath  of  life 
en  those  iiale lips!  He  pressed  tbem  again;  if  it 
was  a  delusion,  it  continued— for  the  mildest,  the 
most  subdued  of  breathings  seemed  to  pass  from 
her  lips  to  bis.  He  raised  her  from  the  sarcopba. 
gus— he  placed  his  hand  on  her  heart— and  Ian- 
guage  has  no  power  to  paint  bis  emotions,  when 
he  felt— plainly  felt  her  heart  palpitate  beneath  his 
hand !  Another  moment,  and  her  eyes  opened, 
whilst  a  low  murmur  escaped  ber  lips.  Oberardo 
clasped  her  wildly  In  bis  rouibrace,aod  leaned  for 
support  against  the  aarcopbagus,  where,  as  they 
stood,  mote,  motionless,  and  pale,  almost  like 
statues,  in  the  moonlight,  It  would  have  been  dtA- 
enlt  to  tell  which  of  the  two,  or  whether  both  bad 
not  been  awakened  from  the  sleep  of  death. 

"  The  Chronicler's  tale  is  told.    The  Ignorance 
of  the  phvsicians,   and  tha  immediate  sepulture 
after  death,  usual   in  the  south,   had  consigned 
Bianea  to  Uie  grave,  from  which  the  passion  and 
Impetuosity  of  her  lover  saved  her  so  opportunely. 
The  fair  Venetian  passed  at  once  from  the  marble 
sarcophagus  to  the  nuptial  bed  of  silk  and  velvet. 
The  church,  where  the  echoes  of  ber  funeral  dirge 
might  almost  seem  yet  to  linger,  pealed  with  the 
notes  of  ber  nuptials  ;  and  the  bridal  coronet  of 
white  roses  was  now  supplied  by  the  tree  that  bad 
furnished  flowers  for  ber  funeral.''— p.  200. 
1  KNOW  THOU  HAST  GONB. 
CBv  T.K.  Htnmv'} 
I  K.V0W  thou  bast  gone  to  the  bouse  of  thy  rest, 

Then  why  should  my  soul  be  so  sad  ? 
I  know  thou  hast  gone  where  the  weary  are  blest. 

And  the  mounter  lonks  up  and  is  glad  ! 
Where  love  has  put  off,  in  the  land  of  its  birth. 

The  stains  It  had  gathered  in  this  ; 
And  hope,  the  sweet  singer  that  gladdened  the 
earth. 
Lies  asleep  on  the  bosom  of  bliss  t 

I  know  thon  hast   gone  where  thy  forehead   it 
stsrred 

With  the  beauty  that  dwelt  in  thy  soul, 
Wliere  the  light  of  thy  loveliness  cannot  be  marred. 

Nor  thy  heart  be  flung  back  from  Its  goal : 
I  know  tbou  hast  drank  of  the  Lethe  that  flows 

Throit§rh  a  land  where  they  do  not  forget. 
That  sheds  over  memory  only  repose. 

And  takes  from  it  only  regret. 

In  tliy  far  away  dwelling,  wherever  it  be, 

I  believe  thou  bant  visions  of  mine. 
And  tiie  love  that  made  all  things  a  music  to  me 

I  bare  not  yet  leaiut  to  resign  ;— 


In  the  hash  of  the  night,  on  the  waateof  the  sen. 
Or  alone  with  tlie  breeze  on  the  bill, 

I  have  ever  a  presence  that  whispere  of  tbee. 
And  ray  spirit  lies  down  and  ia  aliU  ! 

Mine  eye  must  be  dark— that  so  lonf  hnt  been  dfan. 
Ere  again  it  may  gase  upon  thine. 

Bat  my  heart  has  reveallngs  of  thee   and  tfay 


In  many  a  token  and  sign.— 
1  never  look  up  with  a  vow.  to  the  shy. 

Bat  a  light  like  thy  beaaty  is  there. 
And  I  bear  a  low  murmur  like  thine  in  reply. 

When  I  poor  oot  my  spirit  in  prayer. 

And  thongli — like  a  mourner  that  sits  by  a  tenib, 

I  am  wrapp'd  in  a  mantle  of  care. 
Tet  the  grief  of  my  bosom— oh  I  call  It  not  gtoem ! 

Is  not  the  black  grief  of  despair : 
By  torrow  revealed— as  the  stars  are  by  night— 

Far  off  a  bright  yision  appeara. 
And  hope— like  the  rainbow,  a  creature  of  light. 

Is  bom— like  tbe  rainbow- from  tears,    p.  281. 


Review. — The  Juvenile  Forget- Me-Kot 
for  1831,  \2mo,  pp.  324.  WeUley^ 
London. 

A  fourth  votunae  of  this  interesting  pnUicar 
tioD  has  just  been  completed,  under  the 
judicious  management  of  Mn.  S.  C.  HalL 
We  have  had  the  satisfieu^tion  of  reviewing 
this  work  for  several  years  past,  and,  when 
we  admit  that  its  claims  on  the  public 
remain  undiminished,  any  lengthened  com- 
mendations on  the  present  occasion  would 
nauseate  its  amiable  conductress.  It  is 
due  to  the  Publisliers,  however,  to  ootioe 
the  exquisite  delicacy  of  the  engravings,  as 
well  as  the  novel  and  far  preferable  mode 
of  binding  which  they  have  this  year  adopt- 
ed for  their  Annual. 

Docility,  the  frontispiece  to  the  book,  is 
a  sweet  engraving  in  the  dotted  manner,  by 
Thompson,  after  a  painting  by  A.  Robert- 
son. 

Me  and  my  Dog,  is  one  of  those  happy 
delineations  of  juvenile  archness  and  ca- 
nine sagacity,  which  would  excite  tbe  risible 
muscles  of  a  Stoic. 

The  Twin  Siiten,  a  beautiful  picture, 
delicately  engraved  in  the  line  manner. 

The  Nut-Cracker,  is  pleasingly  charac- 
teristic. 

The  Roman  Beggar,  exhibits  an  inte- 
resting fidelity  of  costume  and  feature  in 
the  persons  of  an  aged  female  and  ber 
grandson. 

Hebe,  engraved  by  Englebeait  after 
Westall,  is  nnely  conceived  and  delight- 
fully executed. 

The  Foundling,  is  a  perfect  study,  a 
truly  rich  subject ;  the  painting  by  £.  P. 
Stephenoff,  engraved  by  H.  Rolb. 

The  Btrd'i  Nett,  scarcely  needed  a 
descriptive  Illustration,  it  tells  its  own  tale 
more  expressively  than  words  can  do. 

On  the  list  of  writers  we  find  the  names 
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of  Walsh,  J.  Montgomery,  Bernard  Bar- 
too,  Cunifingham,  Hoffland,  Jewsbury,  &c. 
&c.,  authora  well  known  and  highly  es- 
teemed. Any  extract  from  the  literary 
portion  of  the  work,  as  recommendatory  of 
the  volame,  is  needless;  but  we  mugt 
gratify  ourselves  and  our  readers  by  trans* 
ferring  one  or  two  specimens  to  the  pages 
of  tlie  Imperial  Magazine. 

The  following  stanzas,  written  by  J.  F. 
HoUings  to  accompany  **  The  Foundling," 
are 

'*  SwMC  M  Om  wwb)inft  of  t  Mraph's  lyre." 

*'  Oh,  weleoBM  to  our  l«wly  hearth,  thoQ  meek,  fur- 

•aken  child  I 
What  aye  could  view  thy  gcQtle  ftc«,  with  dre«m1«« 

•lamber  mild— 
Kor  weep,  that  helpleaa  infancy  abandoned  to  b«hold, 
A  bod  UDOQ  the  waten  Ihrown— «  laub  without  a 

fold. 

"  Alas !  the  bright  and  aanny  joys,  lifo's  dawning 

hoara  which  bleea^ 
The  mnrmar  of  affectioa'a  Toice— ita  amile,  and  low 


A  sother'a  watch— a  mother'a  care,  and  love  which 

imaeeih  show. 
All  thcee  and  naore  ahonld  cheer  the*  iiow~bat  these 

thou  eanat  not  know. 

'*  Unpitied  at  thine  earliest  need,  by  those  who  gave 

thee  birth- 
Soorn*d  by  the  eyra  whoes  light  should  be  thy  free 

and.  anleaa  mirths 
Keglectsd  at  a  stranger**  gate,  in  want  and  cold  to 


Calm  and  aneonioiona  innooent,  hoir  hard  a  lot  is 
thine! 

**  Bat  He  who  tempers  to  the  flock  the  keen  and 

wintry  blaat. 
And  deigns  upon  his  feeblest  works,  a  father's  lore 

to  cast; 
And  elothea  the  lilies  of  the  fleld,  and  hears  the  apar< 


row  s  cry, 
Ilaik  marked  thee  in  that  low 


anffering  by. 

not  ff 
niagl 


thy 


*We  cannot  Rive  what   thou  hast  lost— a  parent'a 

yearning  heart, 
Kor  flll,  aa  th»  who  left  thes  thus,  a  tender  ttnns*s 


part: 
But  aauch  the  Ariandly  will  can  do,  by  word  and 

action  shown. 
To  soothe  and  raise  the  desolate— and  thia  shall  be 

thins  own  1 

**  lliMf  h  feeble  even  our  all  to  aid— the  taak  at  least 

b«  ours 
To  blunt  ths  thorns  npon  thy  path,  and  tend  the  open* 

ing  flowera ; 


And  whfu  thy  ripened  years  at  length  fliir  wisdom's 

fruit  sliall  yield, 
Thy  grateful  prayer  to  ua  shall  be  a  blesaing  and  a 


**  And  thou  beneath  our  huoBble  roof  shalt  lay  thy 

graceful  bead. 
And  nort  beside  our  cheerfhl  fire,  and  share  our 

daily  bread » 
Thongh  small  the  hardly-purchased  store  our  wonted 

taaka  suj^Ijr. 
Ws  think  upon  tbs  widow's  cmss— and  ours  will  not 

**  TlieB,  weTcoms  to  a  Iots  nnclsimed !— yet  not  the 

less  thy  right; 
To  hearts,  whose  thoughts  shall  erer  be,  to  make  thy 

childhood  light : 
To  friends,  whose  Toice  shall  twch  thy  feet  the  temp. 

ter's  path  to  shun. 
Amt  ill  theo  for  a  soblsr  ttats,  when  this  of  sartb  is 

doner*  p.  169. 

Out  prose  extract  shall  be  part  of  ^A 
little  Boy's  Letter  from  London,*'  by  Miss 
Jewsbury.  We  are  led  to  think  that  this 
lady  had  collected  all  the  juvenile  epistles 
within .  reach,  to  form  this  characteristic 
letter.  Nature  has  certainly  never  been  hit 
off  more  aptly. 


/*  O  dear  mamma,  what  a  great,  large,  wondsrM 
place  this  is!-as  Isrge  aaa  million  Tillafes  joined  alt 
in  a  row.  1  do  think  even  omr  town  eoula  be  set  down 
in  one  of  the  squares  ;  and  if  a  hundred  atreeu  were 
swnUowed  up,  i  don't  think  tbe  rest  would  miss 
them.  1  ain  very  sorry,  dear  mamma.  1  did  not  writs 
sooner,  but  I  have  been  eo  busy  all  day,  that  at  night 
1  was  quite  tired  *,  and  my  uncle  has  been  so  good  to 
me,  and  has  shewn  me  sneh  a  many,  many  thiogs  I— 
And  i  will  tell  you  now  what  I  like  best.  But  first 
of  sll,  dear  mamma,  pray  don't  flincy  1  haTS  fbrgottea 
you,  or  my  sistars»  or  my  pigeons  and  my  rabbito,  or 
any  body ;   and  I  think  Weatbury  a  rery  nice  place. 


dp  liTC  in  London,  and  sit  up  every 


,  dear  manua,  for  1  will  be  very  good  when  I 
home,  and  i  will  bring  you  a  gold  watch,  and 
ind  Mary  a  parasol  at>iece,  for  my  uncle  haa 


thongh  now  _   _. 

night  till  tan  o'clock,  and 
angry,   "  '     " 

«ome 

Jane  and  ,        .     , 

ffiven  me  three  aorereigns,  cAi-m,  mamma,  to  spend 
in  what  I  like. 

Perhapa  you  know  that  we  have  got  a  new  Uof 
now-he  is  called  William  the  IVth.-and  1  heard 
him  proclaimed  at  Temple  Bar.  where  the  City  gates 
are,  and  they  were  shut ;  and  if  the  king  himself  had 
been  there,  he  could  not  have  be«n  let  throovh,  with- 
out  knocking  and  telling  his  name  and  errand  ;  so  ths 
procession  did  so.  and  tneo  it  was  l«t  through,  to  pr»> 
claim  that  the  Duke  of  Clareuce  was  king.  I  saw 
him  yesterday  in  a  carriage,  but  I  did  not  see  that  he 
looked  any  different  from  what  he  did  last  year,  when 
he  past  through  Westbury.  In  the  procession  there 
was  the  Lord  Mayor's  gilt  coach— you  may  tell  Mary 
it  was  nothing  but  glass  and  gold— and  the  heral<u 
who  proclaimed  the  new  kingf  wore  something  liks 
waggoners'  frocks,  made  of  stiff  gold  cloth ;  and  I 
heard  '*  God  save  the  King**  played  by  fifteen  trum- 
pets altogether ;  and  you  might  have  walked  on  ths 
heads  of  the  people,  aa  old  nurse  says ;  and  wben 
they  shouted,  it  was  like  the  roaring  of  the  sea  ;  and 
my  uncle  saya  I  shall  go  to  Windsor,  to  see  the  dead 
king  lie  in  state,  before  he  is  buried,  for  that  is  a  very 
grand  eight  too. 

Yesterday  I  saw  a  real  live  lion  eat  his  supper,  and 
several  leopards,  and  tigers,  and  panthers,  and  a 
hyena,  and  many  other  animals  too j  and  I  waa  a  little 
frightened  just  st  first,  for  Exeter  'Change  is  no  longer 
than  our  church,  and  the  cagea  stand  all  round,  and 
don't  look  so  verp  strong ;  and  wben  eight  o'clock 
came,  all  the  beasts  began  to  grow  impatient.  First 
there  waa  a  growling  among  them,  and  then  they 
rubbed  themselvea  against  the  iron  bars  of  the  csges, 
and  the  leopards  put  their  paws  through,  but  you  ma7 
guess  I  did  not  oirer  to  shake  hands  with  the  gentls- 
men,  though  their  skin  ia  covered  with  Rrr 
•        *       Tl 


and  they  jump  about  like  greyhounds.  The  keepers 
were  very  busy  dividing  the  meat,  which  waa  legs 
and  shins  of  beef,  into  proper  paru,  and  at  last  they 
went  up  to  the  old  lion,  who  is  always  fed  first- and 
then  what  a  roaring  there  was !  I  quite  fenoicd  I  was 
in  a  forest,  only  I  relt  very  alad  I  waa  not.  I'he  old 
lion  and  his  wife  hnd  waited  more  patiently  for  their 
suppers  than  any  other  animals,  but  the  keeper  teesed 
the  old  fellow  a  little,  just  to  shew  us  what  he  could 
do.  and  when  the  bone  was  flung  into  the  den— for 
they  don't  feed  these  animals  by  holding  their  meat 
to  tnem.  or  they  might  chance  to  bite  off  a  finger  or 
two  just  by  accident :  well,  when  the  bone  was  flunf 
to  the  lion— oh,  msmma,  I  shall  never  forget  his  eyes, 
finr  they  flared  just  like  two  lamps !— and  he  eroucned 
down  and  clutched  the  bone,  and  roared,  as  much  as 
to  say,  *  take  it  back  if  you  dare  ;*  but  his  nee  was 
ao  grand,  it  made  ms  tremble,  though  I  knew  I  was 
safe.  I  felt,  mamma,  just  as  I  did  last  year,  when  I 
heard  the  thunder  amongat  the  mountains.  1  shalt 
sever  forget  tAmi  l^on  ;  there  waa  another,  but  he  wa* 


more  snappish,  and  yet  did  not  make  me  tremble  half 
so  much.  The  leopards,  and  tigers,  and  panthets» 
took  their  meat  playfully,  but  it  was  very  terrible  pUy» 
I  should  not  like  them  to  play  with  me,  I  know.  The 
laughing  hyena,  poor  old  fellow !  was  aa  tame  as  our 


Neptune,  almost  as  stupid,  he  let  the  keeper  plagns 
him,  and  yet  never  grunted  or  grumbled :  and  ns 
took  hia  meat  qnietly  from  the  keeper's  hand.  'J'hs 
panthers  had  each  a  very  tough  bcef-eteak,  but  they 
eoon  managed  to  tear  it  to  piecea,  and  then  lay  down 
and  licked  their  li]«  very  merrily.  There  were  two 
elephanta,  not  flne  fellows,  but  very  founv  ones :  ons 
waa  let  out  and  walked  down  the  hall,  and  rang  a  bell 


wben  he  was  desired,  and  opened  his  mouth,  expecting, 
no  doubt,  that  something  should  be  put  in  it ;  and  hia 
trunk  reminded  me  of  a  larve.  large  leech,  screwing 
itself  about,  and  sucking  hold  of  every  thing  within  its 
reach.  It  is  very  odd ;  but  when  all  the  other  animals 
were  roaring,  and  jangling  the  bars  of  their  csges,  I 
thon^t  that,  if  they  had  broken  loose,  I  ahouM  haTS 
run  to  the  elephaou  to  protect  me,  and  1  think  they 
would,  though  they  were  very  ugly. 

After  the  saimahi  had  been  fed,  ths  pslieos  ware 
let  out.  andlthey  sci^flled  up,,  flapping  their  wing8» 
just  like  great  geese.    They  had  each  about  tbreo 
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doMii  anall  flah.  pQt  in  m  baektl  of  water,  and  Umv 
■coopad  tb«m  im%  ••  fiyn^  m-  I  eonld  iwant,  for  th«ur 

bills  are  hiilf  ii  fts(\  loEvf,  utirl  th^  tot^^'imoDe  thathu 
a  Itag  to  il  I's  jutt  \ikv  &  Bh/Lmpt-r  «  iw  t.  llicy  made 
aTMTone  u<JKb  Litftrdlr.  Aoa  aHLri^itrds  I  taw  tha 
snakM;  tb<  v  ifv  k«ip^  Ip  baxiri,  and  vrapc  ap  in  flan- 
aal.  UkeliiU'-  bsbiH:  bat  t  am  lur*  vdu  willoe  Ursd, 
ao  1  will  <'  II  ?o'i  ttl  «(ioqi  Lbn  birr! J,  ud  mookcTa 
another  tinw  .  nntl  Kboui  tLa  7.^m\o^^Kt^'\  farden.  which 
1  like  better  chta  Kifi^r  'f  hATLtr^'.  Ui'cauae  the  poor 
thinfa  ma*t  tjr  h^int^-irr  m  rrtth  «tr.  e  hough  manjr  of 
tlraan  wan  ^mrH^nl  in  dr-iih  Lii«t  w^m^'^r.  And«  mam- 
ma, 1  hari  *t'L-iL  ibt  lowfr.  k  r/.Ti  r  4while  tell  yott 
all  thahlMury  of  iu  bui  very  likely  yon  know  that  it 
atanda  upon  twaWa  acraa  of  arottod  within  tha  walla, 
and  that  before  it  waa  ueaa  as  a  prieon,  it  was  a 
palace ;  and  that  now  it  ia  only  a  corioaity,  bat  it  ia 
very  eorioaa  iodaed.*'— p.  138. 

We  would  willingly  have  inserted^  the 
whole  of  this  admirable  epiitle,  but  the 
claims  od  our  review  department  are  this 
month  so  numerous,  that  we  must  leave 
the  young  geutleman  in  the  midst  of  his 
narrative. 

If  there  thould  be  a  family  unacquainted 
with  the  Juvenile  Forget-Me-Not,  we  beg 
to  introduce  the  volume  to  their  notice,  as  a 
book  eminently  calculated  to  instruct,  de- 
light, and,  in  no  small  measure,  refine  the 
youthful  mind.  Its  highest  praise  reflect- 
ing the  best  encomium  we  could  offer  on  its 
£ur  editor,  is,  that  it  contains  no  sentiment 

*'  Which  angala  might  not  hear,  or  Tirgina  tall.*' 


Review. — Temporis  Calendarium^  or  an 
Almanac  for  1831.  Bu  William  Ro- 
gerson^  (jreenwich,  Stephens^  Lon- 
don, 
The  success  of  this  Almanac,  now  about 
to  enter  its  eleventh  year,  is  no  bad  crite- 
rion of  its  merit,  especially  when  so  many 
dealers  in  time  are  in  the  market.  Inde- 
pendently of  the  common  routine  of  daily, 
weekly,  monthly,  and  yearly  occurrences,  it 
contains  in  the  margins  of  its  pages,  judi- 
cious observations  on  the  passing  seasons, 
the  productions  of  nature,  and  the  supposed 
influence  of  the  stars.  Many  useful  tables 
follow,  with  numerous  observations  on  sub- 
jects of  very^  general  interest.  The  rank 
which  this  Almanac  sustains  among  its 
contemporaries  proves,  that  fortune-telling 
is  not  always  necessary  to  secure  the  pa- 
tronage of  a  British  public. 


Review.— FiDwii/y  Library,  Mastinger. 
Vol,  IL  \2mo,  pp,  384.  Murray, 
London, 

In  a  former  number  of  our  Magazine  we 
noticed  the  commencement  of  the  dramatic 
series  of  the  Family  Library.  Whilst  re- 
viewing the  first  volume  of  Massinger*s 
pla3rs,  we  took  occasion  to  introduce  gene- 
ral observations  on  the  tendency  of  drama- 
tic literature,  and  the  state  of  theatricals  at 
the  present  day.  The  object  to  be  attained 
by  the  publication  of  the  old  dramatists  in 


the  Family  Library,  was  then  laid  before 
the  reader,  and  whilst  we  found  no  diflknhy 
in  admitting  the  utility  of  the  intention,  we 
felt  gratified  to  state,  thai  it  had,  ao  fiiir  as 
the  work  at  that  time  extended,  been  car- 
ried into  full  effecL  The  review  of  the 
first  part,  therefore,  antidpaiing  in  a  great 
measure  all  that  could  be  said  of  this  dra- 
matic series,  any  lengthened  remarks  on  the 
present  volume  would  be  superflnom.  It 
will  be  enough  to  say,  that  the  aame  rigkl 
scrutiny  and  judicious  excision  have  been 
continued,  and  that  another  portion  of 
valuable  dramatic  writing,  unalloyed  with 
occasional  coarseness  and  obscenity,  is  to  be 
found  in  this  second  volume  of  Massinger. 


Review. — A  Chronological  Chart,  or 
Synoptic- Historic  View  of  the  Orvpm 
and  IntrotUiclion  of  Inventions  and  Dis- 
coveries, from  the  earliest  date  to  the 
present  period,  Darton  and  Harvey, 
London, 

This  chart,  which  is  exceedingly  curi- 
ous, yet  simple  in  its  construction,  is  cal- 
culated  much  more  for  utility  than  for 
amusement.  It  exhibits  on  a  longitudi- 
nally extended  sheet  an  epitomized  chrono- 
logy of  nearly  all  the  great  and  memorable 
inventions  and  discoveries  that  have  dis- 
tinguished the  various  ages  of  the  worM. 
It  begins  in  the  year  3885  before  Christ, 
and  ends  with  a.d.  1825,  embracing,  in  its 
descent  on  the  stream  of  time,  nearly  one 
hundred  articles,  such  as  lettera,  fire  firom 
flints,  pottery,  iron,  measures,  sun-dials, 
maps,  glass,  gunpowder,  &c.  &c.  &c. 

Its  length,  which  is  about  three  feet  and 
a  half,  and  divided  into  eight  colunuis,  is 
occupied  in  the  following  manner :  1.  Date. 
2.  Inventions  and  Discoveries.  3.  By 
whom  invented  or  discovered.  4.  By 
whom  hitroduced.  5.  In  whose  reign. 
6.  Cotemporary  sovereigns,  or  eminent 
men  living.  7.  Eariiest  mention.  8.  Re- 
marks. —  A  portion  of  margin  at  the 
bottom  is  devoted  to  the  elucidation  of 
such  articles  or  branches  of  them  as  seemed 
involved  in  obscurity. 

With  the  construction  and  perspicuity  of 
this  chart  we  have  been  much  pleased.  It 
comprises  a  large  body  of  chronological 
and  historical  ^ts,  and  furnishes  at  one 
glance  a  brief  reply  to  many  important 
questions  which  every  one  finds  it  needful 
at  times  to  propose.  Not  only  to  youthful 
readers,  but  even  to  veterans  in  literature,  it 
will  be  found  serviceable.  To  every  private 
study  it  will  be  a  creditable  decoration, 
and  no  well-furnished  libraiy  can  be  said 
to  be  complete  without  it. 
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Review. — Specimens  of  Penmamliip :  By 
J.P.Hemms.  Harding^  London.  1830. 
We  are  not,  perhaps,  acquaiDted  with  a 
more  exqaisitely  delicate  art  than  that  of 
ornamental  penmanship.  The  graceful  ease 
of  a  bold  and  flowing  line,  struck  by  the 
pen  of  such  a  roaster  as  Mr.  Hemms,  affords 
the  eye  a  gratification  which  it  cannot  de- 
rive even  from  a  beautiful  painting.  To 
relish  the  excellences  of  the  latter,  some 
knowledge  of  perspective  and  picturesque 
effect  is  necessary ;  but  every  eye  is  sensible 
of  the  freedom  and  symmetry  of  fine 
writing. 

The  plate,  containing  a  dedication  of  this 
**  Original  Penmanship*'  to  the  mayor,  al. 
dermen,  and  common-council  of  Notting. 


ham,  exhibits  an  effect  in  arrangement,  and 
a  richness  in  execution,  vrhich  we  do  not 
remember  ever  to  have  seen  surpassed.  The 
representation  of  Hebe  feeding  the  eagle  is 
an  astonishing  effort  of  the  pen,  whether  we 
regard  the  flourishing,  or  the  delicately 
wrought  portrait. 

We  cannot  particularize  the  whole  of  these 
splendid  specimens,  which  are  thirteen  in 
number;  though  we  might  easily  find  occa- 
sion to  dilate  on  each  one  separately.  They 
confer  no  trifling  distinction  on  the  Gram- 
mar School  of  Nottingham,  where  this  ta- 
lented penman  is  engaged;  and  the  public 
generally  will  not,  on  inspection  of  his 
work,  withhold  from  the  artist  that  patro* 
nage  he  so  justly  merits. 


AUTOGRAPH   OF  HIS   PRESENT   MAJESTY    WILLIAM    IV. 

The  following  Autograph  has  been  procured  for  us  from  an  exalted  quarter,  by  especial 
fiivour.  In  very  few  instances,  we  apprehend,  has  His  Majesty  written  his  name  in  full 
since  his  accession  to  the  throne,  his  general  Signature  being  only  W.  R.  Most  of  our 
readers,  we  doubt  not,  will  be  gratified  at  thus  viewing  the  handwriting  of  our  most 
gracious  Sovereign. 


GLEANINGS. 

ifjtfiffMltar.— A  Phoenieiui  ioaoiiptton  hM'  jiut  bMi 
Iband  in  SieiXj,  of  the  year  2CA5  before  oar  era,  ac- 
eompwiied  hj  a  later  traoelation  io  Greek.  It  n>ea]ca 
of  a  preat  famine  in  Caoaao,  and  the  emlKration  of 
part  of  ito  inhabitanta,  vho  fixed  themaelrea  in  the 
domlniooa  of  an  Atlantide  prince,  who  was  then 
raiffninf ,  b«i  whoae  name  ia  uofortnnately  eflkeed. 

Ftmmn  Cmms.—A  oommanication  made  to  the  editor 
of  a  nortb-oonntry  paper,  from  the  Carlisle  maeeum* 
givea  an  account  of  seTeral  coina,  urne,  and  other  vet- 
tifim  of  what  appear*  to  have  been  a  Romao  cemetery 
of  aoma  extent.  These  interesting  remains  hare  been 
laid  opoo  in  the  eonrse  of  the  excaratioos  now  in  pro< 
Cieee.  for  the  purpose  of  improTing  the  London  road, 
at  a  plaee  called  Gallows  Hill,  about  half  a  mile 
from  tlM  town  of  Carlisle.  A  small  nm,  containtng 
MiidiT  eolna  in  fine  preserratlon,  ta  also  mentioned. 
Amoov  them  are  aome  of  Fanstina,  rery  beantlfal. 
The  writer  adds:  *'  The  bottom  of  the  urn.  in  which 
were  the  eiWer  coins,  bears  testimony  to  a  Tery  re- 
markable ehemieal  operation  of  natare.  It  exhlbita 
a  fine  green  glne  deposit,  evidently  the  precipiution 
of  the  alloy  of  the  sllTer,  and  in  eonseqnenoe  the  sil- 
ver appears  ft«ah  and  free  from  alloy,  the  coins  hav- 


teotioa  of  the  ehemitt.  the  naturalist,  and  the  antiqaa- 
rian.**— Xi/«r«yy  Gautte, 

Emrtktumkn  m  Lmim.^ln  the  month  of  February, 
1750.  a  Tiolent  shock  of  an  earthquake,  announced  at 
it  were  Iqr  eomeeatlooa  of  aurora  borealis,  with  tem- 
pesu  of  thunder,  lightning,  rain,  and  hail,  greatly  ter- 
rifled  the  inhabitanU  of  London ;  and  this  terror  was 
redoubled  br  a  similar  phenomenon  the  rery  same 
day  of  the  following  m<mth.  between  fire  and  six 
oTcloek  In  the  morning ;  the  shock  was  preceded  by 
low  flaahai  of  lightning,  and  a  rumbling  noise  like 
that  of  a  koary  carriage  rolling  orer  a  hollow  pnve- 


ment ;  its  ylbrations  shook  erery  house  from  top  to 
bottom,  and  in  many  places  the  church  bells  were 
heard  to  strike  ;  people  started  naked  from  their  beds, 
end  nn  to  their  door*  and  windows  in  a  state  of  dis- 
traction; yet  no  hoase  was  oTerthrown,  and  no  life 
lost.  A  fanatical  soldier  went  about  preaching  repent- 
ance, and  prophesTing  that  a  third  ahock.  on  the  same 
day  in  April,  would  lay  the  mighty  Babylon  in  mine. 
The  churohee  were  now  crowded,  aod  licentiousneea 
was  awed  for  a  time :  thoee  who  were  able  fled  from 
the  city,  and  the  highways  were  encumbered  with 
horsfe  and  carriages.  "  On  the  8th  of  April,"  savs 
Smollett,  **  the  open  fields  that  skirt  the  metropolia 
were  filled  with  «n  incredible  number  of  people  aa- 
sembled  in  chairs,  chaises,  and  coacbea.  as  well  as  on 
foot,  who  waited  in  the  most  Ibarfbl  soapeose  until 
morning,  and  the  return  of  day  disprored  the  truth  of 
the  dreaded  prophecy."  Bishop  Sherlock  took  oeca- 
aion  firom  this  to  pablish  a*  *'  Pastoral  Lecteil  to  the 
Clergy  and  Inhabitants  of  London  and  Westminster, 
on  occasion  of  the  late  Earthquakee,"  of  which  one 
hundred  thousand  copies  were  sold  in  a  month!—  Fe/- 
M^t  Diviiwt(ftA$  CAurck  of  EngUmi. 

CAfutianilp.—Vvn  and  genuine  Christianity  never 
wee,  nor  erer  can  be,  the  national  religion  of  any 
country  upon  earth.  It  is  a  gold,  too  refined  to  be 
worked  up  with  any  human  institution  without  a  large 
portion  of  alloy— for  no  sooner  is  this  small  grain  of 
musurd  seed  watered  with  the  fertile  shower*  of  ciTJI 
emolumente,  than  it  grows  up  into  a  large  and  apread- 
ing  tree,  under  the  shelter  of  whose  branchee  Uie 
Mr^  0/pr»y  snd  phmder  wUl  not  Ml  to  make  for  Uiem- 
selTee  comforuble  habitations,  and  thence  deftee  iu 
beauty  and  deetroy  Ite  fruiu.— Snur  J<mmiv«; 
DisffumlMiM  MS  MsereJ  Sukfuu, 

Strmitft  C^ne^yeme.— A  bottle  was  lately  Ibund  br 
some  flshermen  neer  Bereharen.  Banoy  Bay.  It 
contained,  in  a  letter  eddreieed  to  a  gentlemen  In 
Scotland,  a  bond  fbr  fiOOf. ;  also  a  note  requesting  the 
finder  of  the  bottle  to  forward  them  as  directed,  wnich 
has  been  complied  wHk.—Somtktm  lUparter. 
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n /TMy  «F  iVM^Tha  fttllowinc  iimpi*  wmy^of 
prvtentinf  fllM  from  •ittlng  on  pfcfarM.  or  tny  oiher 
fcniUare.lt  w%\\  •tperlmctd,  and  will.  If  v«fter«Uy 
OMd,  prev«mtroabl«  «od  damagt  >-LM,  •  Jargn  bunch 
6f  iMks  MAk  fbr  five  or  dx  daya  in  a  pailfbl  of  water, 
and  waah  ih«  piotura.  or  any  •Uier  place  of  famitare* 
with  It :  the  tit%  will  never  come  near  any  ihing  ao 
waahed.— Oil  of  laarel  applied  to  the  doore  and  plaeea 
whare  meat  it  kept,  will  effectually  keep  Aiea  from  it. 

h^itor  PUnti.^PtnoM  who  are  fond  of  odorifero«« 
plant*  and  flowera,  ahould  never  permit  them  to  be 
placed  In  their  bedchamber,  a*  many  of  them  are  ao 
powerful  aa  to  overcome  the  aentea  entirely. ,  t^en 
planU  that  are  not  in  flower,  and  have  no  emell,  yet 
injure  the  air  during  the  night,  end  in  the  abaence  of 


the  aun.by  impregnating  It  wiih  nitrogen  and  carbonic 
Mid  gaa ;  ahhoagh  in  the  daylight  they  rather  loi- 
prove  the  atmoephere  by  yielding  oxygen  gaa. 

AMurmtimu  tf  Milk.—From  an  Inquiry  inatilqtad 
is  Paria  ou  the  subiect  of  the  adulteraiiona  of  milk, 
h  appears  that  the  common  iogredleuta  are  water, 
wheat  flower,  and  aogar-caody.  The  new  milk  la  al- 
lowed to  atand  for  a  time,  and  a  portion  of  the  cream 
te  removed  ;  water  ia  then  added  to  the  akim  milk : 
iu  whiteneaa  ia  procured  bv  boiled  wheat  flour ;  and 
the  flat  taste  arising  from  the  tour  Is  removed  by  a 
amall  quantity  of  augar-candy.  A  still  more  ingeni- 
ous fraud  la  practised  in  Pari*,  with  emulsion  of  ah 
monds,  by  means  of  which,  for  a  ahilliug,  thirty  4>inta 
of  water  may  be  changed  hito  fair  and  hollea^seeming 
milk ;  and  by  the  addition  of  a  little  sugar-candy,  the 
flavour  M  well  m  colour  and  coosiauncy  may  be  ob- 
tained. The  former  adulteration  is  supposed  to  be  the 
one  most  commonly  practised  in  London.  Neither  ia 
diaeovarable  without  chemical  uata. 

£«w.->The  amount  of  effecU  of  suitora  in  Chanoarr, 
in  18<8,  was  99.810,3S6/.—  llie  number  of  barristers  if 
•atimated  at  l,OMi  conveyancera  and  pleaders,  138; 
London  attomeya  9056:  country  attorneys.  9,60t. 
'J'otal  Uwyera  In  England  aod  Wales.  1«,B09.-For 
the  nine  yeara  ending  in  1U29,  the  attorneys  naid,  in 
duties  on  articles  of  clerkship,  admissions,  and  yearly 
certiflc  ates,  upwards  ot  one  million  sterling. 

Sir  WUti^m  Jomu  am  SUvent.—"  I  past  with  haste 
by  the  coast  -of  Africa,  whence  my  mind  tuma  with 
Indignation  at  the  abomlnahla  traffic  in  the  humaii 
-pecies,  from  which  a  part  of  our  countrymen  dare  to 
.erire  their  moat  inaumieions  wealth.  Suftr,  it  Is 
said,  would  be  dear,  if  it  were  not  worked  by  btoeka 


species,  ftt>m  which  a  part  of  our  countrymen  dare  to 

aaid.  would  be  dear,  if  it  were  not  worked  bv 
in  the  weatem  islands ;  aa  if  the  moat  laborious,  the 
most  dangerous  works,  we:  e  not  carried  on  in  every 
country,  but  chiefly  in  England,  by  freemen :  in  fi^t. 
they  are  ao  carried  on  with  inflnitely  more  advantage ; 
for  there  is  sn  alacrity  in  a  consciousness  of  freedom : 
and  a  gloomy,  sullen  indolence  in  a  consciousness  of 
slavery :  but  let  augar  be  aa  dear  aa  It  may  ;  It  Is  bet- 
ter to  est  none,  to  eat  honey,  if  sweetness  only  be  p«- 
lalable  ;  better  to  eat  eloea  or  colnquintlda.  than  vio- 
late a  primary  law  of  nature.  Impreaaed  ou  every  heart 
■ot  tmoruted  by  avarice,  than  rob  one  human  ereft- 
nire  of  thoae  eternal  rights  of  which  no  law  upon 
earth  can  Justly  deprive  him."— i>.  Lartbur's  Cyct^ 
ftuHm. 

C»ml  ^seiMf.— The  caoac  of  the  coals  anpplied  to 
•onaameia  being  ao  smsll,  when  It  ia  well  known  they 
•ome  in  bloeka  of  large  else  from  the  pH's  mouth, 
may  be  gathered  from  the  following  calculaiioo  made 
by  the  celebrated  Dr.  Hutton,  who  aays.  that  "  if  one 
ooal  nMsauring  exactly  a  cubic  yard  (nearly  equal  to 
ftve  bolls)  be  broken  into  pieces  of  a  moderate  siae,  it 
will  measure  aeven  holla  aod  a  half,  and  if  broken 
Tory  amall  it  will  meoanra  nine  holla.— Lenrfm  Pmptr. 

SUk  Worms.— VivDj  efforta  have  been  recently  made 
to  introduce  the  silk-worm  on  an  extensive  scale  into 
Ireland,  especially  in  the  county  of  Cork.  We  have 
inat  htard  of  a  voluntary  colony  of  these  valuable 
insecta  having  aettled  in  thia  county,  on  the  demesne 
of  Mount  IjoRus,  the  seat  of  Sir  fiieholaa  Loflua, 
Bart.  On  that  demesne  there  are  no  mulberry  trees, 
but  there  are  several  of  the  European  apindle-tree,  or 
£bM««|nMtf  Emrop€Ha.  and  of  theae  the  colonlsu  have 
taken  poaaeaaioo.  One  tree  is  literally  weighed  down 
with  them,  and  it  ia  auppoaed  there  are  not  less  th«n 
half  ■  million  of  worma  actively  apinning  uuoo  It. 
we  alwaya  nnderstood  that  no  leaf  would  bring  the 
■tik-worm  to  perfectiou  except  the  mulberry ;  yet 
thoee  at  Mount  Loftus  appear  to  enjoy  vigorous  health, 
k"it  we  (bar  they  are  doomed  to  speedy  annihilation. 
BTon  in  Italy,  the  ailkwonn  is  fed  within  doora,  and 
wo  fear  the  moth  wonid  perish,  even  if  the  weather 
ahould  enable  the  caterpillar  to  live,  and  cat  ita  wny 
through  the  oocoon^X^msrsr  Jamnud,  Jum  £0,  ltt9. 
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inhumanity^  but  these  for  many  yean  were 
compelled  to  plead  in  vain. 

In  England,  the  opinion  of  York  and 
Talbot,  die  solicitor  and  attorney-general,  in 
&vour  of  slavery,  delivered  in  1729,  threat- 
ened for  a  season  to  introduce  the  diaboli- 
cal system  into  this  country.  In  the  streets 
of  London  enslaved  negroes  were  frequently 
seen,  and  advertisements  for  their  sale  or 
transfer  constantly  disgraced  our  public 
prints.  At  length  arose  that  truly  benevo- 
▼dent  man,  Granville  Sharpe,  as  the 
morning  star  of  negro  freedom.  This  noble 
friend  of  justice  and  humani^,  doubting 
the  legality  of  the  opinion  previously  given 
by  York  and  Talbot,  devoted  several  years 
of  his  life  to  the  examination  of  British  law 
on  this  momentous  question ;  the  result  of 
which  was,  a  full  conviction  that  slavery  in 
England  was  not  sanctioned  either,  by  the 
principles  of  its  constitution,  or  by  any  of 
Its  legal  enactments. 

At  length,  having  qualified  himself  for 
the  arduous  task,  the  case  of  Somerset, 
after  it  had  been  solemnly  argued  in  the 
courts  of  Westminster  for  three  sessions, 
elidted  from  the  judges,  in  May,  1772, 
the  ever  memorable  decision  that 

*•  Slaves  cannot  breathe  In  JSniland,  If  tbetr  lanft 
lUeelT*  o«r  air,  that  monMnt  tucy  are  free. 
Tbey  tooeb  oar  oountiy.  and  tbeSr  tbaekles  fall.** 

This  decision  awakened  the  British  na^ 
tion  from  its  criminal  snpineness,  to  be- 
kokl  the  horrors  attendant  on  the  slave 
trade.  As  the  wrongs  of  Africa  became 
known,  petitions  were  presented  to  pariia- 
ment  for  the  abolition  of  this  diabolical 
traffic  By  interested  men  these  eflbrts 
were  defeated  for  a  season,  but  the  voice  of 
humanity  at  last  prevailed,  and  an  act  was 
accordiriglY  passed  in  March^  1807,  that 
after  ManHi  2,  1808,  no  slave  should  be 
impoited  into  the  British  Colonics. 

But  while  this  act  provided  against  any 
future  importation,  it  did  nothing  for  about 
800,000  enslaved  negroes  still  hekl  in  bond- 
age in  die  British  Colonies.  Both  these 
and  their  unborn  posterity  were  still  des- 
tined to  wear  the  yoke. 

In  their  behalf,  however,  the  nation  again 
became  damorous,  and  petitions  for  a  gra- 
dual or  an  immediate  emancipation  poured 
into  boUi  houses  of  pariiament  from  every 
quarter.  Tlie  question  was  accordingly 
agitated  in  1823,  and,  after  much  opposi- 
tion, it  was  admitted  bv  parliament,  diat 
the  slaves  in  his  Majest/s  dominions  were 
British  subjects,  and  tliat  their  condition 
required  the  interference  of  the  British  le- 
gislature, which  dien  by  various  resolutions 
mort  solemnly  pledged  itself  to  the  final 
aboUtkm  of  slavery. 


>#»^«  »*s»^W»0*^»*»»^»*^^  ^0^»*^^»*> 


Since  the  above  period  seven  years  have 
elapsed,  but  nothing  has  yei  been  done. 
The  ipoice  and  sympathies  of  the  nation  are 
therefore  again  roused  into  action.  A  si- 
multaneous feeling  pervades  all  ranks  and 
classes  of  the  community.  Churchmen, 
Methodists,  Dissenters,  and  Quakers,  all 
unite  in  one  cry  for  mercy  and  justice  to- 
wards the  enslaved  negroes ;  and  pctitioaB 
are  being  prepared  throughout  the  kingdom, 
that  pariiament  would  redeem  its  pledge, 
and  put  an  end  to  this  inhuman  system  for 
ever.  Of  these  petitions,  containing  per- 
haps a  greater  number  c^  signatures  than 
was  ever  before  on  any  occasion  presented 
to  the  legislature,  the  present  parliament 
will  feel  the  weight,  and  with  j^  or  sorrow 
foture  historians  will  record  their  decision. 

That  something  should  be  dcme  in  frLVOv 
of  the  negro,  to  place  him  under  the  pro- 
tection of  faiw,  and  rescue  him  from  the 
capricious  tyranny  of  an  unfeeling  driver, 
and  his  merciless  cart-whip,  no  one  pos- 
sessed of  human  fedings^who  reads  the  fol- 
lowing facts,  can  for  a  moment  doubt.  lo 
our  preceding  number  we  gave  many 
instances  of  appalling  atrocily  from  the 
pages  of  Mr.  Godwin,  whose  lectnres  on 
slavery  then  passed  under  oar  review. 
From  this  work,  and  other  touroes  of  au- 
thentic Information,  we  extract  the  follow- 
ing incidents. 

Till  of  late  years  the  slave  was  liable  to 
the  punishment  of  death  for  almost  every 
ofience.  He  might  in  some  colonies  be 
mutilated  for  die  act  of  running  away  from 
severe  usage,  and  for  endeavouring  by  force 
to  break  his  chains,  he  might  be  burnt  alive,, 
or  hung  up  to  perish  by  hunger  in  a  cage, 

Mr.  Steph^  mentions,  that  when  he 
was  in  Barbadoes,  he  was  present  at  a  trial 
for  murder,  in  the  event  of  which,  two 
negroes,  convicted  of  the  offence,  were 
burnt  alive.  At  that  very  time  and  place, 
if  the  white  man  for  whose  death  th^  suf- 
fered, had  murdered  either  of  them,  he 
would  only  have  been  subject  to  a  fine  of 
about  £ll.  steiiing. 

Mr.  Jefiries,  a  master  in  die  navy,  gave 
evidence  before  the  select  committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  diat  he  was  present 
ai  the  execution  of  seven  negroes  for  the 
murder  of  a  white  man,  in  Tobago,  in  1774. 
Theur  right  hands  were  first  chopped  off. 
They  were  then  dragged  to  seven  stakes, 
and  a  fire  of  trash  ud  dry  wood  was 
lighted  about  them,  and  they  were  burnt  to 
deadi. 

Bryant  Edwards,  the  great  apologist  for 
negro  slavery,  stales,  in  his  Hisfeoiy  of  the 
West-Indies,  vol.  ir.  b.  iv.  chap.  3,  that 
in  Jamaica,  three  negroes  were  ffaMS  ese- 
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cuted.  One  was  skmly  bunt.  The  other 
two  were  gibbeted  alive,  to  perish  by  hun- 
ger. One  of  these  miseiable  victims  lin- 
gered until  the  eighth  day,  and  the  other 
until  the  ninth,  when  death  happily  put  an 
end  to  their  sufferings. 

As  the  evidence  of  slaves  against  a  white 
perM>tt  is  inadmissibte,  except  in  some 
esses  recently  leoogniied,  a  white  man  may 
muider  a  negro  before  a  hundred  of  his 
fellow-slaves  without  having  any  thing  to 
fear  from  either  their  interference  or  their 
testimony.  Sheltered  under  this  revolting 
security  of  local  despotism,  many  deeds  <? 
darknos,  of  cruelty,  and  of  death  have 
been  perpetrated.  **1  know  as  a  magis- 
trate,'^ said  the  attorney-general  of  Tobago, 
**  cares  of  extreme  cruelty  that  have  passed 
unpunished  for  want  of  slave  evidence.  It 
is  very  common,  when  they  wish  to  be 
cniel,  to  send  free  persons  out  of  the  way. 
I  have  known  many  such  cases."  The 
chief  justice  of  the  same  island,  Mr.  Pigott, 
states  the  following  £ict.  "  A  manager 
sent  all  free  persons  out  of  the  way,  and 
then  gave  a  negro  one  hundred  and  fifty 
lakes.  The  negro  was  brought  in  a  slate 
of  which  he  might  have  died,  to  us  the  sit- 
liog  magistrates.  We  had  no  means  of 
proving  it  I  proposed  a  bill  to  admit 
slave  endence,  or  to  make  the  accused  purge 
himself  on  oath.  The  bill  was  not  ap- 
proved.'' 

**  In  Spanish  Town,  Jamaica,  a  white 
nan,  a  monster  of  cruelty,  concealed  a  fe- 
male slave  in  a  room,  where,  with  a  hot 
iron,  used  for  burning  maiks  on  cattle,  he 
mutilated  the  poor  creature  who  was  so 
eafoitunate  as  to  lie  in  his  power.  He 
trasled  to  the  effect  of  the  law,  which  pre- 
vented  slaves  from  giving  evidence;  but  it 
chanced  that  a  young  free  man  of  colour, 
suspecting  what  was  going  forward,  peeped 
through  a  crevice,  and  saw  the  horrid 
loene.  On  his  evidence,  the  owner  of  the 
slave  was  convicted  and  punished." 

Another  iiact  mentioned  by  Mr.  Mais,  is 
as  follows.  **  A  female  shive  on  her  return 
home  was  met  by  a  free  man  of  colour, 
.  who  had  been  out  shooting.  A  little  dog 
which  accompanied  her  barked,  and  pro- 
bably might  have  snapped  at  the  man. 
This  iiritated  him,  and  he  threatened  to 
Aoot  the  dog.  Ibe  woman,  alarmed  for 
lis  safety,  called  <<  Oh  don't  shoot  him,  don't 
ihoot  my  dog."  Upon  this  the  man  turned 
angrily  upon  her,  and  said — *'  Not  shoot 
him?  ni  shoot  you  if  you  say  much,"  and 
with  little  ceremony  lodged  the  contents  of 
his  piece  in  her  side.  Iliis  was  in  the  face 
of  day,  in  the  presence  of  many  persons, 
but  who,  being  slavey  were  not  qualified  lo 


give  testimony  on  the  occasion,  and  the 
ofiender  escaped." 

The  narrative  which  follows  is  from  the 
pen  of  a  respectable  cleigyman,  the  Rev, 
Stewart  William  Hanna,  curate  of  St» 
George's,  in  Jamaica.  It  is  dated  so  re» 
cently  as  July  20th,  1630. 

**  A  council  of  pioteciion  assembled  on 
Friday  the  9th  inst.  in  this  parish,  to  inves* 
tigate  a  case  of  alleged  cruelty,  in  which  the 
oveiseer  of  Windsor  Castle  estate  (Mr. 
William  Ogilvy  Chapman),  was  the  offend* 
ing,  and  a  slave  belonging  to  the  same 
proper^,  the  aggrieved  party.  The  fol* 
(owing  is  a  list  of  the  Magistrates  and  Ves* 
tiymen  who  composed  the  council:  Ilie 
Hon.  John  Bell,  Custos.  The  Rev,  M. 
C.  Bolton,  Rector.  James  Shenton,  R(k 
ger  Swire,  Thomas  P.  Rogers,  Adam  Gray, 
Esqrs.,  Magistrates.  James  Maxwell,  Jo. 
sias  Bowyer,  Geoige  Helps,  Francis  Gua- 
cott,  Esqrs.,  Vestrymen. 

*'  The  evidence  adduced  was  subatan- 
tialiy  as  follows : — 

''  For  some  trifling  n^lect  of  duly  the 
man  had  received,  by  the  oveiseer's  direo- 
tion,  a  severe,  though  not  an  illegal  flog* 
ging,"  (that  is  to  say,  not  more  than  thirty 
nine  lashes.)  ''This  vras  on  Saturday^ 
June  26th.  In  a  state  of  great  suffering,  he 
proceeded  to  the  nearest  magistrate,  Mr. 
Shenton,  the  proprietor  of  Dover  esUite,  to 
complain  of  tne  treatment  he  had  received. 
Mr.  S.  on  inspection,  found  the  man's 
hinder  parts  so  completely  covered  with 
blood,  as  to  prevent  his  accurately  ascer- 
taining  the  extent  of  injury  sustained.  He^ 
however,  advised  him  to  return  home,  as  no 
sufficient  cause  appeared  to  call  for  legal 
interference. 

'*  The  poor  man,  who  is  a  carpenter, 
followed  this  advice,  and  remained  in  hit 
house  until  Monday  morning,  when  1m 
proceeded  to  the  work-ehop,  and  eodea* 
voured  to  resume  his  woriL.  The  gang  of 
carpenters  and  coopers  was  shortly  afletv 
wards  ordered  to  the  beach  to  ship  sugary 
but  the  wretched  condition  of  the  sufferer 
compelled  him  to  remain.  About  three 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  Mr.  Chapman 
went  into  the  workshop,  and  finding  him 
there,  demanded  why  he  had  not  aooompi^ 
nied  the  gang.  The  poor  man  answered, 
Urnt  his  wounds  bad  prevented  him.  This 
reply,  it  would  seem,  exasperated  the  over- 
seer, for  he  ordered  him  to  be  confined  in 
the  stocks  forthwith,  and  placing  hu  hands 
behind  hinif  with  difficnUyj  thfmgh  having 
the  assistance  o^  the  hot»house  doctor^ 
forced  a  pair  of  tight  handcuffs  on  his 
'wrists.  The  very  shive  assisting,  remon- 
strated against  this  t»rbarity,  but  in  vain. 
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Thus  maogled  and  manacled  was  the 
wretched  neno  compelled  to  remain  from 
four  in  the  afternoon  of  Monday  wiUI  seven 
o'clock  on  Wednesday  morning  1  On  that 
day  Mr.  Shenton  summoned  fdl  the  parties 
to  appear  before  him,  and  he  has  stated  on 
oath  that  the  man's  hinder  parts  were  in 
three  different  places,  each  of  oonriderable 
extent,  not  merely  '  cut'  or  scored,  but  in 
the  actual  condition  of  'mw  flesh;'  and 
further,  that  his  hands,  from  the  extreme 
tightness  of  the  manacles  *  were  twoUen  to 
twke  their  ordinary  tixeJ  Yet  the  five 
last  named  on  the  list  of  members,  who 
composed  the  Council  of  Protection,  sub- 
sequently summoned  to  investigate  the  case, 
have  resolved  that  the  matter  is  unworthy 
of  ferther  notice,  and,  accordingly,  all  hope 
that  the  demands  of  justice  may  be  satisfied 
is  for  the  present  at  an  end."— ^fiti-iS^0very 
Rqtorter,  No.  68,  o.  419. 

if  we  turn  from  Jamaica  to  Barbadoes, 
we  6nd  the  same  principles  in  operation ; 
despotism,  without  any  regard  to  the  rights 
of  the  slave,  every  where  prevails ;  and 
when  occasions  present  themselves,  the 
same  induration  of  feelings  rarely  fails  to 
become  apparent.  These  assertions  the 
following  facts,  stated  by  a  gentleman  of 
the  highest  credit,  and  who  visited  Barba- 
does in  the  earljr  part  of  the  present  year, 
will  most  amply  illustrate. 

**  I  was  anxious  to  ascertain  how  hx  the 
slaves  benefited  by  the  sale  of  the  commo- 
dities which  I  was  told  was  grown  on  the 
small  portions  of  ground  allotted  to  them 
near  their  dwellings;  but  which,  in  the 
course  of  my  visits  to  difierent  estates,  I 
could  discover  to  be  only  partially  the  case, 
many  being  certainly  without  this  provision. 

**  I  was  likewise  often  assured,  that  the 
market  of  Bridgetown  was  thus  supplied ; 
and  in  order  to  be  satisfied,  I  attended  at 
the  usual  place  of  sale  frequently,  and  took 
pains  to  inquire  of  individual  slaves  offering 
either  fruits  or  vegetables,  &c.  for  sale, 
from  what  estate  they  came,  and  was 
grievously  disappointed  to  find  that  they 
almost  all  had  their  mistress  with  them,  to 
receive  the  amount  of  the  sales  made ;  or 
what  was  more  common,  that  the  major 
proportion  of  them  were  free  coloured  peo- 
ple, and  consequently  small  cultivators,  and 
not  slaves. 

"  I  find  upon  inquiiy,  that  the  produce 
which  a  slave  may  have,  is  always  under 
the  control,  and  aMolutely  in  the  power  of 
the  roaster,  if  he  chooses  from  any  motive 
to  exercise  such  a  power. 

**  I  went  into  many  of  their  huts,  which 
are  built  of  mud  ami  thatch,  sometimes  of 
stone  and  slate;    they  contain  one  room 


only  for  the  whole  fiunily,  with  very  tilde 
foroitare,  and  they  appear  to  own  very 
little  apparel. 

'^  I  am  inclined  to  believe,  that,  notwith- 
standing the  dreadfiil  power  possesBed  by 
the  owners  and  managen  of  slaves  over 
their  poor  pitiable  fellow>men,  diis  power 
is  not  so  often  exercised  in  overt  acts  of 
violence  as  might  be  apprehended;  bat 
almost  every  estate  appears  to  be  furnished 
with  a  place  of  confinement,  to  be  used  at 
the  will  of  the  master.  Tbis  usoaUy  dismal 
room  is  provided  generally  with  a  pair  of 
stocks,  aiad  a  wooden  or  iron  bemlead ; 
the  stocks  are  placed  so  as  to  enable  the 
prisoner  either  to  sit  or  lie  on  the  bedstead. 
The  duration  of  the  confinement  is  deter- 
mined by  the  arbitraiy  will  of  the  master  or 
overseer.  Once,  for  the  neg^genoe  of  some 
domestic  concern,  and  an  impertinent  an- 
swer, a  dave  was  confined  three  days  and 
four  nights,  and  I  left  him  still  in  confine- 
ment. 

'<  Being  at  home  at  my  lodgings,  I  was 
alarmed  by  the  most  dreadful  howling; 
and,  starting  up,  I  got  to  the  window,  in 
time  to  see  a  free  black  mason,  or  plas- 
terer, inflicting  some  sevoe  blows  with  his 
fist  upon  the  bosom  of  a  female  negro 
slave,  about  sixteen  or  seventeen  years 
old,  who,  I  heard,  was  his  own  daughter. 
This  girl  had  been  before  serving  him  and 
another  man  with  mortar,  which  she  carried 
up  a  high  ladder;  and  on  inquiry,  I  learnt 
that  not  being  quite  so  quick  as  be  wished 
in  supplying  them,  one  of  them  descended, 
and  gave  h^  a  severe  beatine,  in  the  man- 
ner I  have  just  described.  I  immediately 
ran  out  of  the  house  to  save  her  from  iior- 
ther  suffering,  but  was  agreeably  sorprned 
to  see  a  number  of  individuals  apparently 
with  the  same  intention  going  towards  the 
spot  I  thought  as  a  stranger  it  would  be 
better  for  me  to  allow  them  to  remonslrale 
with  the  barbarous  fellows ;  but  what  was 
the  horror  I  felt  when  I  found  that  their 
object  was  not  to  exclaim  against  such  treat- 
ment of  the  poor  girl,  but  to  tell  her  diat 
they  would  not  and  could  not  bear  such  a 
howling  near  them.  Some  of  the  tenants, 
accompanied  by  our  landlady  and  several 
slaves,  were  there,  and  loudly  swore  at  die 
giri,  telling  her  they  would  have  no  auch 
noise  there,  as  a  gentleman,  (meaning  a 
friend  of  mine,  who  was  suffering  from 
great  weakness,)  was  very  ill  in  t&  next 
house. 

'^  Once  it  happened  that  I  lodged  in  a 
house  in  Bridgetown,  and  was  attracted  to 
the  window,  whilst  dressing  in  the  morning, 
by  piteous  and  loud  cries.  On  looking 
out,  I  saw  in  a  yaid  below,  the  mistress  of 
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the  bousey  a  free  woman  of  colour,  caning 
a  feimle  slave  about  twenty-two^  Tery  se« 
Terely  with  a  small  bamboo  cane,  in  a  state 
of  dasticity  we  never  see  them  in  this 
couDtiyy  and  about  the  size  of  a  black-lead 
pencil ;  in  which  castigation  she  struck  both 
A)ie  stroke  and  back  stroke  on  the  unpro- 
tected shoulders,  breast,  back,  and  &ce  of 
the  poor  girl,  who  leaned  against  a  post  in 
the  yard  to  support  heiself  while  she  re- 
ceived the  cuts,  (about  thirty.)  I  knew  it 
would  be  useless  to  interfere,  and  therefore 
only  determined,  if  possible,  to  learn  the 
cause  of  such  a  dreadful  flogging.  Veiy 
opportunely,  I  met  the  poor  blade  giri 
going  to  market;  and  asked  her  what  very 
bod  thing  she  had  done,  to  make  her  mis- 
tress so  angry  ?  She  replied,  *  Yes,  Maasa, 
lamveiy  sorry,  I  dia  indeed  break  the 
tea-cap.'  Her  mistress  afterwards  allowed 
to  me  that  this  was  the  cause  for  which  such 
A  flogging  was  inflicted.  I  took  particular 
notice  of  her  neck  and  breast,  which  were 
swollen  aU  over  in  a  pitiable  manner ;  and 
the  weals  on  her  neck  were  nearly  or  quite 
the  size  of  my  little  finger. 

^  I  had  occasion  to  pass  the  greater  part 
of  one  day  on  board  a  vessel  lying  in  the 
bay ;  and  whilst  there,  we  were  boarded 
by  a  very  comely  youth,  of  good  features 
and  engaging  manners,  who  came  on  some 
business  to  the  ship.  I  asked  him  from 
whence  he  came,  what  his  name  vras,  &c. ; 
which  questiofis  led  him  to  give  the  follow- 
mg  description  of  himself :  '  I  am,'  said  he, 
*  the  illegitimate  son  of  — — , 

£sq.  by  a  coloured  woman ;  I  live  on  his 
estate,  and  am  his  slave.'  I  was  surprised 
and  shocked  at  the  unnatural  proceeding 
of  a  man  keeping  his  own  son  as  a  slave ; 
but  much  more  so  when  he  added,  '  I 
shoald  certainly  have  been  starved,  if  it  bad 
not  been  for  the  compassion  of  some  who 
knew  me.'  He  shewed  me  his  naked 
body,  cut,  acanred,  and  bruised  from  the 
waist  upwards  in  a  horrible  manner.  A 
creditable  person  on  board  the  vessel  as- 
sured me  ne  had  known  this  young  man 
for  several  years ;  and  that  he  could  assert 
the  dreadful  narrative  to  be  correct.  I  de- 
termined to  pay  a  visit  to  this  fellow  chris- 
tian, whose  heart  had  become  thus  callous  by  a 
fiuniliaiity  with  tyranny;  but  was  dissuaded, 
by  an  assurance  that  it  would  produce  no 
other  efiect  than  the  increased  ill  usage  of 
the  poor  young  man. 

*^  During  my  residence  in  the  island,  I 
made  the  acquaintance  of  a  middle-aged 
and  very  respectable  man,  who  assured  me 
that  he  had  given  up  a  very  lucrative  situa- 
tion for  a  small  stipend,  upon  which  he 
now  subsists,  because  he  could  not  consci- 


entiously be  concerned  in  slavery;  and  he 
added,  *  if  I  dared,  I  could  relate  ciicum- 
stances  whidi  would  make  every  hair  you 
have  on  your  head  stand  on  end ;  but  if  I 
were  to  do  so,  and  it  became  known,  my 
name  would  be  held  up  to  odium,  and 
would  be  made  to  stink  all  over  the  island ; 
and  I  cannot  do  without  the  scanty  subsis* 
tence  that  I  now  get.'  He  also  added^ 
that  he  had  the  offer  of  another  very  good 
situation  as  a  manager;  but  preferred 
poverty  and  an  easy  conscience  to  this  hor- 
rible employment. 

**  Upon  diligent  and  repeated  inquiry,  I 
found  that  during  all  the  time  I  was  in  the 
island,  the  prison  was  nearly  filled  with 
blacks,  and  contained  no  white  person; 
and  also  that  no  trial  in  which  a  slave  was 
plaintiff  was  instituted;  and  indeed,  that 
such  a  thing  was  never  expected  to  occur, 
nor  did  any  one  seem  to  conceive  it  possi* 
ble." — Anti-Slavery  Reporter,  No$,  68, 
69,  p.  423,  425,  426. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  aigued  by  the  advo- 
cates of  slavery,  that  protectors  are  ap- 
pointed by  law,  to  shield  the  negroes  from 
the  inhumanity  of  their  owners  or  their 
agents,  and  who  have  power  to  punish  the 
delinquents,  whenever  their  seventy  exceeds 
the  chastisements  allowed  by  kw.  We 
have  already  seen  that  slave  evidence  being 
inadmissible,  the  culprit  may,  by  a  little 
contrivance,  at  all  times  indulge  his  passion 
for  revenge,  and  easily  escape  detection. 
But  should  the  mangled  slave  escape  from 
his  brutal  torturer,  and  exhibit  his  bleeding 
body  to  the  eye  of  his  official  protector, 
the  chances  are  perhaps  more  than  equal, 
that  bis  compkiint  will  be  deemed  frivolous 
and  vexatious,  and  perhaps  he  will  procure 
another  flogging  for  daring  to  complain 
without  sufficient  grounds;  and  it  is  not 
improbable  that,  on  his  return,  he  will  be 
deemed  worthy  of  another  punishment, 
for  presuming  to  call  the  driver's  hu- 
manity in  question.  That  this  condition  of 
the  slave  is  not  the  creation  of  fancy,  the 
foots  which  follow  will  fully  testify. 

A  document  appeared  in  the  daily  pa- 
pers, in  October,  1823,  which  Mr.  Ste- 
phens notices  in  his  "Delineation  of 
Slavery,"  purporting  to  be  an  official  noti- 
fication, by  Sir  Ralph  Woodford,  Governor 
of  Trinidad,  of  his  having  punished  two  negro 
slaves,  one  with  seventy-five,  and  the  other 
with  a  hundred  lashes,  for  a  complaint 
against  their  master,  which  the  governor  says 
he  had  upon  investigation  proved  to  be 
groundless:  and  he  orders  Niese  punish- 
ments to  be  inflicted,  in  the  presence  of 
deputations  of  ten  slaves  from  each  of  the 
neighbouring  estates,  for  the  express  pur- 
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pQK  of  deterring  them  fix>m  the  like 
oifeDoes/' 

In  the  returns  of  the  Fiscal  of  Betbice, 
there  are  several  instances  of  this  kind. 
Some  are  ordered  to  receive  fifty  lashes, 
and  others  seventy-five,  for  venturing  to 
appear  before  him,  when  they  could  not 
establish  to  his  satisfaction  the  truth  of  their 
complaints.  Among  these  cases  of  un- 
founded or  unredre^ed  applications,  let 
the  following  instance  suffice.  It  is  finom 
the  plantation  Port  Moiaunt,  dated  27th 
March,  1823. 

**  Ness  states,  that  he  is  the  driver  over 
the  women,  and  the  manager  asked  him 
last  Sunday,  why  he  did  not  go  to  work, 
and  he  answered  that  he  had  not  been  or- 
dered to  do  so,  or  he  would  have  gone  to 
work,  as  he  did  not  wish  to  do  any  thing 
without  the  manager's  orders.  The  mana* 
ger  then  offered  to  flog  him ;  but  he  made 
his  escape,  and  came  to  his  honour  for  re- 
dress. The  complainant,  in  this  instance, 
was  punished  by  the  acting  Fiscal,  for  hav- 
ing left  the  estate,  and  come  to  town  to 
complain  without  cause,  and  when  he  had 
been  guilty  of  disobedience  of  orders  and 
neglect  of  duty ;  and  the  manager  was 
warned  of  the  impropriety  and  ill^iali^  of 
working  the  negroes  on  Sunday.'* 

From  the  preceding  facts,  and  from 
others  of  a  similar  character,  many  of  which 
are  tinged  with  inhmnanity  and  injustice  of 
a  deeper  dye,  we  may  nuriy  ask,  what 
negro  under  such  circumstances  will  dare  to 
complain  of  any  treatment  he  may  receive  ? 
Even  the  blood  flowing  from  his  wounds 
is  sometimes  so  copious  as  to  prevent  the 
colonial  magistrate  firom  ascertaining  the 
extent  of  the  injury  sustained,  and,  as  a  very 
natural  consequence,  he  can  grant  the  un- 
happy negro  no  redress.  But  if,  on  the 
contrary,  no  such  cause  of  refusal  appears, 
his  complaint  is  deemed  frivolous,  and  he 
is  sent  back,  with  the  mortification  of  unre* 
dressed  grievances,  to  the  despotism  of  an 
owner  or  manager,  now  doubly  incensed 
against  him  for  daring  to  complain,  and 
perhaps  bleeding  from  the  flagellations  of 
colonial  justice. 

The  curse  of  slavery  blunts  and  blasts  all 
the  estimable  qualities  of  our  common 
nature;  it  breaks  the  dearest  connexions 
with  an  unfeeling  ferocity,  which  death  can 
hardly  exercise;  annihilates  the  social  chari- 
ties of  life,  exalts  negro  demoralization  into 
a  colonial  virtue,  and  brutalizes  human  na- 
ture by  the  agonies  which  it  inflicts.  If  the 
negro  has  a  wife,  he  dares  not  protect  her 
from  thedriver's  lash,  from  cruel  and  indecent, 
punishment  and  exposure,  nor  from  the 
white  man's  outrage  and  brutal  appetite. 


If  he  has  daughters^  he  dares  not  defend 
them  against  the  violations  of  liceotionaiesis. 
Should  he  murmur,  the  cart-whip  is  at 
hand  to  silence  his  prosumption ;  siioyld  he 
complain,  custom  nas  rendered  the  crime 
so  common  and  fiuniliar,  that  it  would  be 
deemed  too  firivoloos  to  procure  any  theig 
but  punishment,  and  penooal  resistance  is 
always  followed  by  its  attendant,  death. 
Under  such  a  ^stem,  where  is  the  negro  to 
find  redress  ?  Every  eye  appeals  blind  to 
his  calamities,  and  every  ear  deaf  to  km 
complaints.  Power  uniting  itself  with 
despotism,  has  usurped  the  plaoe  of  justice^ 
and  to  tlie  pooeptions  of  slavery,  homanity 
is  an  unmeaning  vrord. 

Among  the  complicated  evils  to  which 
slaveiy  subjects  its  victims,  that  of  having 
the  ties  of  nature  burst  asunder  in  their 
most  sensitive  links  is  not  the  least  afflicu 
ingr  Of  a  needy  slave-holder  involved  in 
debt,  the  negroes  may  be  seixed,  sepaiated| 
and  sold  to  the  highest  bidder.  Wives 
may  be  torn  from  their  husbands,  or  bus* 
bands  from  their  wives ;  parents  from  their 
children,  or  children  from  their  parents; 
without  the  hope  of  either  meeting,  or 
hearing  of  each  other's  welfare,  any  more. 
Who  can  read  the  following  incidents  with- 
out feeling  compassion  for  the  swarthy 
sufierer,  smd  inaignation  at  the  qrstem 
which  sanctioned  the  perpetrator  of  ber 
wrongs. 

'<  A  master  of  slaves"  (says  Mr.  GO* 
grass,  a  Methodist  MissionaiyX  **  who 
fived  near  us  in  Kingston,  Jamaica,  exer- 
cised his  barbarities  on  a  Sabbath  monitng, 
while  we  were  worshipping  God  in  the 
chapel ;  and  the  cries  of  the  female  snfier* 
ers  have  frequently  interrupted  us  in  our 
devotions.  But  there  was  no  redress  fiv 
them,  or  for  us.  T^iis  man  wanted  mo- 
ney ;  and  one  of  the  female  slaves  having 
two  fine  children,  he  sold  one  of  them,  and 
the  child  was  torn  from  her  matenial  aflec- 
tion.  In  the  agony  of  her  feelings  she  made 
a  hideous  howling,  and  for  that  crime  was 
flogged.  Soon  after  he  sold  her  other 
child.  This  turned  her  heart  within  ber, 
and  impelled  her  into  a  kind  of  madness. 
She  howled  night  and  day  in  the  yard ; 
tore  her  hair ;  ran  up  and  down  the  streets 
and  the  parade,  rending  the  heavens  with 
her  cries,  and  literally  watering  the  earth 
with  her  tears.      Her   constant  ay  was, 

*  Da  wicked  massa,  he  $eU  me  ckUdrem, 
Wiii  no  huckra  ma»m  piiy  Nega  ?  What 
me  do  ?  Me  have  no  child /*  As  she  stood 
before  my  window,  she  said,  '  My  Maua^ 
(lifting  up  her  hands    towards   heaven), 

*  do,  me  Ma»ta  Mmkter^  pity  me  f  Me 
heart  do  to^'  (shaking  herself  nolent^} : 
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<  me  heart  do  so,  becauu  me  have  no  chUd, 
Me  go  a  maaa  home,  in  maua  yard,  and 
in  me  kui,  and  me  no  see  em  ;'  and  then 
her  ciy  went  up  to  God.  I  durst  not  be 
aeen  lookine  at  her." 

Mr.  BradoadCy  another  roiasionary,  savs, 
**  I  know  an  instance  of  a  negro  aiid  his 
wife  being  sold  to  different  islands,  after 
living  together  twenty-four  yean,  and  rais- 
ing a  family  of  children." 

Another  case,  which  falling  under  the 
immediate  notice  of  Mr.  T.  Pennock,  was 
stated  by  this  gentleman  at  a  public  meet- 
ings is  recorded  by  Mr.  Godwin  in  the 
following  words. 

''  A  few  years  ago  it  was  enacted,  thai 
it  ^ould  not  be  legal  to  transport  once  es- 
tablished slaves  from  one  island  to  another ; 
and  a  gentleman  owner,  finding  it  advisable 
to  do  so  before  the  act  came  in  force,  the 
removal  of  great  part  of  his  live  stock 
was  the  consequence.  He  had  a  female 
sbve,  a  Methodist,  and  highly  valuable  to 
him  (and  not  the  less  so  for  being  the  mo- 
ther of  eight  or  nine  children),  whose  hus- 
band, also  of  our  connexion,  was  the  pro- 
perty of  another  resident  on  the  island, 
where  I  happened  to  be  at  the  time.  Their 
masters  not  agreeing  on  a  sale,  separation 
ensued,  and  I  went  to  the  beach  to  be  an 
eye-witness  of  their  behaviour  in  the  greatest 
pang  of  all.  One  by  one  the  man  kissed 
ois  children  with  the  firmness  of  a  hero, 
and,  blessing  them,  gave  as  his  last  words 
—{oh  I  will  it  be  believed,  and  have  no  in- 
fluenoe  upon  our  veneration  for  the  negro  T) 
'  Farewell  1  Be  honest,  and  obedient  to 
yoar  master  P  At  length  he  had  to  take 
leave  of  bis  wife :  there  he  stood  (I  have 
him  in  my  mind*s  eye  at  this  moment), 
five  or  six  yards  from  the  mother  of  his 
children,  unable  to  move,  speak,  or  do  any 
thing  but  gaze,  and  still  to  gaze,  on  the  ol>- 
jeotofhis  long  afiectioo,  soon  to  cross  the 
Une  wave  for  ever  fifom  his  aching  sight 
The  fire  of  bis  eyes  akme  gave  indication 
of  the  passion  within,  until,  after  some  mi- 
notes'  standing  thus,  he  fell  senseless  on  the 
sand,  as  if  suddenly  struck  down  by  the 
hand  of  tiie  -Almighty.  Nature  could  do 
BO  more ;  the  bkxxl  gushed  from  his  nos- 
trils and  mouth,  as  if  rushing  from  the 
lenrois  of  the  conflict  within ;  and  amid  the 
confaaloo  occasioned  bv  the  ciicurostance 
the  vessd  bore  ofi"  his  umily  for  ever  from 
the  island  1  After  some  days  he  recovered, 
and  came  to  ask  advice  of  fir«  /  What 
eonld  an  Englishman  do  in  such  a  case  ? 
I  fidt  the  blood  boiling  within  me,  but  I 
•ODsuered,  I  brow-bteat  my  own  man- 
hood, and  save  him  the  hmnblest  advice  I 
oouldaflbrd." 


It  is  not,  however,  intended,  from  the 
gross  violations  of  justice  and  humanity 
that  have  been  adduced,  to  insinuate  that 
all  slave  proprietora  are  guilty  of  these  fla- 
grant outrages.  Many  are  mild  and  hu- 
mane in  tlieir  dispositions,  and  under  their 
control  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
negroes  enjoy  eveiy  comfort  which  their 
degraded  situation  will  allow.  With  others, 
however,  the  case  is  quite  the  reverse ;  and 
all  must  perceive,  that  the  brutal  outrages 
committed  by  one  portion  of  the  commu- 
nity, under  the  sanctions  of  colonial  law, 
might  with  equal  iacility  be  committed  by 
all.  Where  humanity  prevails,  it  is  to  the 
man,  and  not  to  the  system  of  slavery,  that 
the  negro  is  indebted  for  his  exemptioo 
from  hunger  and  stripes. 

We  know  in  our  own  country,  from  daily 
observation,  although  equal  laws  are  en- 
joyed by  all,  that  brutality  and  violence  are 
too  frequently  exercised  towards  the  de- 
fenceless and  unprotected.  No  provoca- 
tion seems  needful  to  call  passion  into  ope- 
ration, or  to  incite  wanton  caprice  to  indulge 
m  outrage.  What  tlien  may  not  be  ex- 
pected in  our  colonies,  where  scenes  of 
human  misery  have  blunted  the  feelings  of 
humanity,  where  custom  gives  a  sanctionf 
to  every  barbarity,  where  passion  finds  a 
more  powerful  excitement,  and  wantonness 
revels  in  every  excess?  Against  the  sallies 
of  these  unholy  inmates  of  the  human 
breast  the  voice  of  justice  and  humanity  is 
too  feeble  to  be  heard,  and  even  the  mora 
commanding  eloquence  of  interest  witt 
sometimes  plead  in  vain.  In  paroxysms  of 
rage,  an  Englishman  will  kill  his  horse,  his 
dog,  or  other  favourite  animal,  and  in  fits 
of  drunkenness,  or  other  species  of  tempo- 
raiy  madness,  injure  the  members  of  hi^ 
family  in  defiance  of  the  laws.  In  the 
West-Indies,  therefore,  where  negro  life  is 
estimated  like  that  of  a  horse  or  cow,  and 
held  too  cheap  at  its  highest  value,  it  cannot 
be  supposed  that  even  pecuniaiy  interest 
will  at  all  times  present  a  sufficient  barriei^ 
to  protect  the  victims  of  oppressive  violence. 

If  the  system  of  slavery  had  been  a  mix- 
ture of  good  and  evil,  an  amendment  of 
what  is  amiss  might  have  been  placed 
within  the  reach  of  hope.  But  when  we 
view  it  as  evil,  only  evil,  and  that  continu- 
ally, nothing  but  its  annihilation  can  de- 
stroy its  turpitude.  Too  looff  has  this  more 
than  cannibal  monster  held  the  Africans  iu 
tortures  and  in  chains,  devouring  generation 
after  generation  like  a  wide-wasting  pesti. 
lenee,  and  transfening  to  the  living  the 
miseries  which  can  no  longer  pursue  the 
dead. 

Against   the  injustice  and    lacerations 
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which  multitudes  daily  mfler,  and  to  which 
825,000  human  beings  are  constantly  ei- 
posedy  the  British  nation  is  again  lifting  its 
voice.  A  strong  and  powerful  impiessiony 
arising  from  the  horrible  character  of  sla- 
very, is  now  operating  on  the  public  mind. 
The  different  branches  of  the  community 
have  only  to  attend  to  its  impulse,  and,  in 
firm  but  temperate  language,  to  besiege  the 
legislature  with  unanimity,  and  riavery  will 
be  no  more. 

It  is  not  for  petitioners  to  dictate  in  what 
way  this  many-iieaded  hydra  shall  be  slain. 
Methods  may  be  devised  and  plans  recom- 
mended, but  the  wisdom,  justice,  and  hu- 
manity of  parliament  can  alone  determine 
the  mode.  Let  the  death-warrant  of  slavery 
be  signed  without  any  possibility  of  a  repeal, 
and  expectation  will  rejoioe  in  hope,  until 
its  execution  shall  consummate  the  public 
wish,  and  render  the  triumphs  of  humanity 
complete. 

We  have  lived  to  see,  from  an  mauspi- 
cious  beginning,  after  an  arduous  conflict 
of  twenty  years,  the  abolition  of  the  slave 
trade  achieved.  We  have  seen  the  Catho- 
lics of  Ireland  emancipated,  and  the  bumii^ 
Qf  widows  in  India  abolished.  The  glori- 
ous climax  is  in  view.  Let  sUveiy  be  done 
away,  and  the  British  nation  will  be  crowned 
witli  laurels  more  imperishable  than  those 
which  her  arms  and  heroes  acquired  on  the 
plains  of  Waterloo.  Her  honour  is  pledged 
u  favour  of  humanity.  The  sympathies  of 
England  have  joined  the  shriet^  of  the 
negro ;  and  hope  awaits  the  moment  when 
his  fetters  shall  be  burst  asunder,  and  the 
scourge  be  wrested  from  the  oppressor's 
hand. 

Never,  perhaps,  was  the  nation  at  large 
more  &vourably  disposed  towards  the 
African  race  than  it  is  at  present.  Let  not 
the  opportunity  be  lost.  The  sober  wishes 
of  an  empire,  unanimously  expressed,  cannot 
fiul  to  prove  irresisible.  It  is  the  cause  of 
humanity,  of  justice,  and  benevolence,  that 
their  petitions  are  called  to  plead.  Divine 
Providence  smiles  upon  every  effort  to  libe- 
rate the  captive ;  arid  in  an  undertaking  so 
righteous,  success,  accompanied  with  the 
approbation  of  the  Almighty  Father  of  the 
human  racei  may  be  &iriy  and  rationally 
expected. 

SXTBACT8   FROM    BISHOP    BEBER's  JOUR- 
NAL,   VOL.   II. 

'^  Indian  Eofile, — Mr.  Fisher  had  some 
drawings  of  different  parts  of  the  Dhoon, 
which  represented  scenery  of  very  great 
beauty  and  luxuriance,  on  a  smaller  and 
less  awful  scale  than  Kemaoon.  The 
animals  seem  much  the  same ;  but  Lieu- 


tenant Fisher  gave  me  a  ftiUeraoooont  then 
I  had  yet  received  of  the  eagle,  or,  as  from 
his  statement  it  rather  seems  to  be,  the 
condor,  of  these  mountains.  It  appears  to 
belong  to  this  latter  tribe,  fix>m  the  bareness 
of  its  nedc,  which  resembles  that  of  the 
vulture,  and  the  character  of  its  beak«  which 
is  longer  and  less  hooked  than  the  eagle's, 
and  perhaps,  too,  from  its  siae,  which  ex- 
ceeds that  of  any  esL|le  of  which  I  have 
heard.  Deutenant  Fisher  shot  one  ray 
lately  at  Degra,  which  meaanred  thirteen 
feet  between  the  tip  of  its  extended  wings, 
and  had  talons  eight  inches  long.  He  was 
of  a  deep  black  colour,  vrith  a  bald  head 
and  neck,  and  appears  stronely  to  resemble 
the  noble  bird  described  by  »iice  as  com- 
mon among  the  mountains  of  Abyssiiiia, 
under  the  name  of  **  Nisser."  This  is,  no 
doubl,  the  bird  which  carries  away  the 
children  from  the  streets  of  Almorah.  The 
one  which  Mr.  Fisher  shot  could,  he  was 
sure,  have  carried  up  a  very  well-giown 
boy.  Nor  have  I  any  doubt  that  it  is  the 
^'rok''  of  the  Arabians.  In  Sinbad's  way 
of  telling  a  stoiy,  so  formidable  an  animal 
might  be  easily  magnified  into  all  which 
that  ingenious  voyager  has  handed  dovm  to 
us  concerning  his  giant  bird. 

'<  I>espo<tc  Cnie%.— December  20.  I 
observed  this  morning,  at  the  gate  of  Mr. 
Fisher*s  compound,  a  sentry  in  the  strict 
Oriental  costume,  of  turban  aind  long  caftan, 
but  armed  with  musket  and  bayonet,  like 
our  own  Sepoys.  He  said  he  was  one  of 
the  Begum  Sumroo's  regiment,  out  of  which 
she  is  bound  to  furnish  a  certain  number 
for  the  police  of  Meerat  and  its  neighbour- 
hood. Her  residence  isin  thecentre  of  her 
own  Jaghire  at  Siidhana,  about  twidve  ooss 
horn  Meerut;  but  she  has  a  house  in  thii 
place,  where  she  frequently  passes  a  consi- 
derable  time  together.  She  is  a  very  little, 
queer-looking  old  woman,  with  brilliant 
but  vricked  eyes,  and  the  remains  of  beau^ 
in  her  f^ures.  She  is  possessed  of  const, 
derable  talent  and  readmess  in  ooovena- 
tion,  but  only  speaks  Hindostanee.  Her 
soldiers  and  people,  and  the  generality  of 
the  inhabitants  of  this  neighbonrbood,  pay 
her  much  respect,  on  account  both  of  her 
supposed  wisdom  and  her  courage;  she 
having,  during  the  Mahratta  wars,  led, 
after  her  husbimd's  death,  his  r^meot  very 
gallantly  into  action,  herself  riding  at  their 
head  into  a  heavy  fire  of  the  enemy. 
She  is,  however,  a  sad  tyrauneas,  and,  hav- 
ing the  power  of  life  and  death  within  her 
own  little  territory,  several  stories  are  fold 
of  her  cruelty,  and  the  noses  and  ears 
which  she  orders  to  be  cut  off.  One  relation 
of  this  kind,  according  to  native  reports,  on 
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ivhidi  rriiance,  however,  can  rarely  be 
placed,  is  very  horrid.  One  of  her  dancing 
giris  had  offended  her,  how  I  have  not 
heaid.  The  Begum  ordered  the  poor 
creature  to  be  immured  alive  in  a  small 
vault  prepared  for  the  purpose,  under  the 
pavement  of  the  saloon  where  the  natch 
was  then  celebrating,  and,  being  aware  that 
her  fiUe  excited  much  sympathy  and  horror 
in  the  minds  of  the  servants  and  soldiers  of 
her  palace,  and  apprehensive  that  they 
would  open  the  tomb  and  rescue  the  victim 
as  aooo  as  her  back  was  turned,  she  saw 
the  vault  bricked  up  before  her  own  eyes, 
then  ordered  her  beid  to  be  placed  directly 
over  it,  and  lay  there  for  several  night<*, 
tUl  the  last  &int  moans  had  ceased  to  be 
beard,  and  she  was  convinced  that  hunger 
and  despair  had  done  their  motk.  Tliis 
lan  calls  her^lf  a  Christian,  of  the  Ro- 
i  Catholic  fiiith,  which  was  that  of  her 
Summen.  (**  Sumroo"  is  the 
Hindooetanee  pronunciation  of  the  German 
simame.)  She  has  a  Roman  Catholic 
priest  as  her  Chaplain,  and  has  lately  begun 
to  build  a  veiy  large  and  handsome  church 
at  Sirdhana,  which  will  rival,  if  not  excel, 
that  of  Meerat,  in  size  and  architectural 
beauty. 

**  Extensive  Architectural  Rums, — 
December  29.  The  moming  was  clear 
and  pleasant,  and  the  air  and  soil  delight- 
folly  refreshed  by  the  rain.  I  rode  C&bul, 
and  arrived  by  about  eight  o'clock  on  the 
banks  of  the  Jumna,  on  the  other  side  of 
which  I  had  a  noble  view  of  Delhi,  which 
is  a  lander  and  finer  d^  than  I  expected  to 
see.  The  inhabited  part  of  it,  for  the  ruins 
extend  ovet  a  surface  as  large  as  London, 
Westminster,  and  Southward,  is  about  se* 
ven  miles  in  circuit,  seated  on  a  rocky 
range  of  hilb,  and  surroun'led  by  an  em* 
batded  vrall,  which  the  English  govern- 
ment have  put  into  repair,  and  are  now 
engaged  in  strengthening  with  bastions,  a 
moat^  and  a  r^ular  glacis.  The  houses 
vrithin  are  many  of  them  large  and  high. 
There  are  a  great  number  of  mosques,  with 
high  minarets  and  gilded  domes,  and  above 
all  are  seen  the  palace,  a  veiy  high  and  ex* 
tensive  cluster  of  gothic  towers  and  battle- 
ments, and  the  Jumma  Musjeed,the  largest 
and  handsomest  place  of  Mussulman  wor- 
ship in  India.  The  chief  material  of  all 
tb^  fine  buildings  is  red  granite,  of  a  very 
agreeable  though  solemn  colour,  inlaid  in 
some  of  the  ornamental  parts  with  white 
marble,  and  the  general  style  of  building  is 
of  a  simple  and  impressive  character, 
which  reminded  me,  in  many  respects,  of 
Carnarvon.  It  far  exceeds  any  thing  at 
Moscow. 

VOL.  XII.— 144. 


^  'Remarkable  Aqueduct, — December  30* 
This  morning  Lushington  and  I  rode  to  the 
tomb  of  the  Emperor  Humaioon,  six  miles 
from  tlie  city,  S.  W.  We  passed^  in  our 
way,  to  the  Agra  gate,  along  a  very  broad 
but  irregular  street,  with  a  channel  of  wft- 
ter,  cased  with  stone,  conducted  along  Hs 
middle.  This  is  a  part  of  the  celebrated 
aqueduct  constructed,  in  the  first  instanoei 
by  Ali  Merdan  Khan,  a  Persian  nobleman, 
in  the  service  of  the  Emperor  Shahjehan, 
then  long  neglected  during  the  troubles  oC 
Indie,  and  the  decay  of  the  Mogul  power, 
and  within  these  few  years  repaired  oy  the 
English  Government.  It  is  conducted 
from  the  Jumna  immediately  on  leaving 
its  mountains,  and  while  its  stream  is  yet 
pure  and  wholesome,  for  a  distance  of 
about  120  miles;  and  is  a  noble  work, 
giving  fertility  to  a  very  laige  extent  of 
country  near  its  banks,  aixl  absolutely  the 
sole  source  of  vegetation  to  the  gardens  of 
Delhi,  besides  furnishing  its  inhabitants 
with  almost  the  only  drinbible  water  within 
their  reach.  When  it  was  first  reopened, 
by  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe,  in  1820,  the 
whole  population  of  the  city  went  out  in  ju- 
bilee to  meet  its  stream,  throwing  flowers, 
ghee,  &c.  into  the  water,  and  calling  down 
all  manner  of  blessings  on  the  British  Go* 
vemment,  who  have  indeed  gone  far,  by 
this  measure,  to  redeem  theinselves  from 
the  weight  of,  I  fear,  a  good  deal  of  im- 
policy. 

'^  Half>way  along  the  street  which  I  have 
been  describing,  ami  neariy  opposite  ano- 
tlter  great  street  with  a  similar  branch  of 
the  canal,  which  runs  at  right  angles  to 
the  former,  stands  the  imperial  palace, 
built  by  the  Emperor  Shah  Jehan,  sur« 
rounded  on  this  siae  by  a  wall  of,  I  ^ould 
think,  sixty  feet  high,  embattled  and  ma* 
chicollated,  with  small  round  towers  and 
two  Isoble  gateways,  each  defended  by  an 
outer  barbican  of  the  same  construction, 
though  of  less  height  The  whde  is  of 
red  granite,  and  surrounded  by  a  wide 
moat.  It  is  a  pbce  of  no  strength,  the 
walls  being  only  calculated  for  bows  and 
arrows  or  musqoetry,  but  as  a  kingly  resi* 
dence  it  is  one  of  the  noblest  that  I  have 
seen.  It  far  surpasses  the  Kremlin,  but  I 
do  not  think  that,  except  in  the  durability 
of  its  materiab,  it  equals  Windsor. 

"  Extent  and  Desolations  of  Belhi, — 
From  the  gate  of  Agra  to  Humaioon's  tomb 
is  a  very  awful  scene  of  desolation,  rains 
after  rains,  tombs  after  tombs,  fragments  of 
brick-work,  free-stone,  granite,  and  marble, 
scattered  every  where  over  a  soil  naturally 
rocky  and  barren,  without  cultivation, 
except  in  one  or  two  snudl  spots,  and  wi**^ 
3z 
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out  a  single  tree.  I  was  reminded  of  Caffii 
in  the  Crimea,  but  this  was  Caffin  on  the 
scale  of  London,  with  the  wretched  frag* 
nenls  of  a  mag;nificeoee  such  as  London 
ilaelf  cannot  boast.  Hie  rains  really  ex- 
tended as  &r  as  the  eye  oould  reachi  and 
oar  track  wound  among  them  all  the  way. 
This  was  the  seat  of  old  Delhi,  as  foonded 
by  the  Patan  kings  on  the  rains  of  the  still 
laiger  Hindoo  city  of  Indraput,  which  lay 
chiefly  in  a  western  direction.  When  the 
present  city,  which  is  certainly  in  a  more 
advantageous  situation,  was  founded  by  the 
Emperor  Shah  Jehan,  he  removed  many  of 
Its  inhabitants  thithei :  most  of  the  rest  fol- 
lowed, to  be  near  the  palace  and  the  prin- 
cipal maricets;  and  as  during  the  Mah- 
ratta  government  there  was  no  sleeping  in 
a  safe  skin  without  the  walls,  old  Delhi  was 
soon  entirely  abandoned.  The  oflBcial 
name  of  the  present  city  is  Shahjehan-poor, 
**  city  of  the  king  of  the  worid  1"  but  the 
name  of  Delhi  is  always  used  in  conversa- 
tion, and  in  eveiy  writing  but  those  which 
are  immediately  offered  to  the  Emperor's 
eye. 

^  In  oar  way,  one  mass  of  rains  larger 
than  the  rest  was  pointed  out  to  us  as  the 
old  Patan  palace.  It  has  been  a  huge  and 
solid  fortress,  in  a  plain  and  unomamented 
s^le  of  architecture,  and  would  have  been 
picturesque,  had  it  been  in  a  oountiy  where 
trees  grow  and  ivy  was  green,  but  is  here 
only  ugly  and  melanclM>ly.  It  is  chiefly 
remariEable  for  a  high  black  pillar  of  cast 
metal,  called  Firoee's  walking-stick.  This 
was  originally  a  Hindoo  wori^,  the  emblem, 
I  apprehend,  of  Siva,  which  stood  in  a- tem- 
ple in  the  same  spot,  and  concerning  which 
there  was  a  tradition,  like  that  attach^  to  the 
coronation-etone  of  the  Scots,  that  while  it 
stood  the  children  of  Bramah  were  to  rule 
in  Indmput  On  the  conouest  of  the  coun- 
try by  the  Mussulmans,  the  vanity  of  the 
prediction  %as  shewn,  and  Firose  enclosed 
It  within  the  court  of  his  pdace,  as  a  tro- 
phy of  the  victoiy  of  Islam  over  idolatry. 
it  is  covered  with  inscriptions,  mostly  Per- 
sian and  Ambic,  but  that  which  is  evidently 
the  original,  and,  probably,  contains  the 
propheqr,  is  in  a  character  now  obsolete 
and  unknown,  though  apparently  akin  to 
the  Nagree. 

Tomh  €4  Humaioon, — ^About  a  mile  and 
a  half  forther,  still  through  rains,  is  Humai. 
ooo's  tomb,  a  noble  building  of  granite  in- 
laid with  marble,  and  in  a  veiy  chaste  and 
simple  style  of  Gothic  architecture.  It  is 
surrounded  by  a  large  garden  with  terraces 
and  fountains,  aH  now  gone  to  decay  ex- 
cept one  of  the  latter,  which  enables  the 
poor  people  vriio  live  in  the  oat-buildings 


of  the  tomb  to  cultivate  a  little  wheat  Hie 
garden  itself  is  surrounded  by  an  embattled 
wall,  with  toweis,  four  gateways,  and  a 
cloister  within,  all  the  way  round.  In  die 
oentre  of  the  square  is  a  platform  of  abom 
twenty  feet  high,  and  I  should  apprehend 
200  feet  square,  supported  also  by  cloisteo, 
and  ascended  by  four  great  flights  of  granite 
stens.  Above  rises  the  tomb,  also  a  square, 
witn  a  great  dome  of  white  marble  in  its 
centre.  Hie  apartments  within  are  a  circa- 
lar  room,  about  as  big  as  the  Ratdifie 
libnuy,  in  the  oentre  of  which  lies,  under  a 
small  raised  slab,  the  unfortunale  prince  to 
whose  memory  this  fine  buikiing  is  raised. 
In  the  angles  are  smaller  apartments,  where 
other  branches  of  his  family  are  inter- 
red. From  the  top  of  the  bnildiog  I  was 
surprised  to  see  that  we  had  still  mim  on 
every  skle;  and  that,  more  particnlariy,  to 
the  westward  and  where  old  Indrapot 
stood,  the  desolation  apparently  extended 
to  a  range  of  barren  hills  seven  or  eight 
miles  off. 

**  On  coming  down  we  were  conducted 
about  a  mile  westward  to  a  burying-ground, 
or  collection  of  tombs  and  small  moaqnei^ 
some  of  them  verv  beautiful,  among  which 
the  most  remarkable  was  a  little  <£apel  in 
honoar  of  a  celebrated  Mussulman  saint, 
Nizam-ud-deen.  Round  his  shrine  most 
of  the  deceased  members  of  the  present  im- 
perial family  lie  buried,  each  in  its  own 
little  enclosure,  surrounded  by  very  elegant 
lattice-work  of  white  marble.  Workmen 
were  emfdoyed  at  this  time  in  completing 
the  tomb  of  the  late  prince  Jehanguire, 
third  and  dariing  son  of  the  Emperor,  who 
died  lately  at  Allahabad,  whither  he  had  been 
banished  by  the  British  Government  for  his 
violent  character,  (that  of  a  thoroughly  spo3t- 
child)  and  his  culpable  intrigues  agaiiBt 
his  eldest  brother.  The  father  is  said  to 
have  been  convinced  at  length  of  the  neces- 
sity of  this  measure,  but  the  old  Empress 
has  never  forgiven  it,  and  now  cannot  be 
persuaded  but  that  her  darling  boy,  who 
died  of  drinking  and  all  manner  of  vice, 
was  poisoned  by  the  English.  The  lew 
remaining  resources  of  the  house  of  Hmoor 
are  drawn  on  to  do  honour  to  his  remairB, 
and  the  tomb,  tliough  small,  will  certainly 
be  very  elegant.  The  flowers,  &c.  into 
which  the  marble  is  carved,  are  as  delicate 
and  in  as  good  taste  uid  execution  as  any 
of  the  ordinary  Itidian  artists  could  pro- 
duce. Another  tomb  which  interested  me 
very  much,  was  that  of  Jehanara,  daughter 
of  Shahjehan.  It  has  no  siie  or  impor- 
tenoe,  but  she  was  one  of  the  few  amiable 
cliarecters  which  the  family  of  "nmnur  can 
shew.    In  the  prime  of  yooth  and  beanly, 
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whai  her  fiither  was  dethroned^  imprisoned, 
and,  I  believe,  blindedy  by  his  wicked  sod 
Aoroi^zebe,  she  applied  for  leave  to  share 
his  captivity,  and  continued  to  wait  on 
him  as  a  nurse  and  servant  till  the  day  of 
his  death.  Afterwards  she  was  a  bountiful 
beoefiictress  to  the  poor  and  to  reli^ous 
men,  and  died  with  the  reputation  of  a 
sainty  better  deserved  than  by  many  who 
have  home  the  name. 

"  In  one  part  of  these  ruins  is  a  veiy 
deep  tank,  surrounded  by  buildings  sixty 
or  seventy  feet  above  the  surface  of  the 
water,  from  the  top  of  which  several  boys 
and  young  men  jumped  down  and  swam 
to  the  steps,  in  order  to  obtain  a  trifling 
bukshish.  It  was  a  formidable  sight  to  a 
stranger,  but  they  seemed  to  feel  no  incon- 
venience except  from  cold,  and  were  very 
thankful  for  a  couple  of  rupees  to  be  di- 
vided among  their  number." 


ON  reading:  no.  xii. 

CCWtCWMwyrMI  AMMM  99o»J 

The  titles  of  books  are  frequently  quaint, 
and  so  artfully  disposed  as  to  stnke  with 
considerable  force  on  the  veiy  first  reading; 
an  advertisement,  therefore,  which  contains 
such  a  title,  and  a  few  remarks  in  perfect 
keeping  therewith,  induce  certain  persons, 
who  are  struck  with  an  assemblage  of  words, 
and  who  are  in  the  habit  of  acting  from 
first  impressions,  to  purchase.  They  open  the 
book ;  but,  after  considerable  research,  dis- 
cover the  title  is  its  all.  Disappointment 
is  the  consequence,  and  a  fit  ot  thinking 
aloud,  in  no  measured  strains,  succeeds : 
but  as  in  such  cases  the  purchaser  and  the 
book  cannot  be  separated  without  a  galling 
loss,  the  deception  is  growled  into  me  ne- 
cessity of  the  case ;  and  as  the  volume  mav 
be  imposing  in  its  appearance  equally  with 
its  title-page,  it  finds,  as  every  other  thing 
ultimately  will  do,  its  own  level;  being 
ranged  upon  the  shelf  in  due  rank  with 
many  of  its  fellows,  who  are  all  as  useless 
as  the  growling  which  severally  preceded 
their  embaltlement  thereon.  Think  before 
you  purchase ;  because,  if  you  do  not,  the 
presumption  is,  you  will  wish  you  had 
thought  twice  ere  you  had  purchased  once. 
Hie  Puritans  of  our  own  country,  who 
received  this  nickname  with  no  friendly  in« 
tent  from  those  who  coined  it,  (though  the 
name  and  the  men  well  accorded,  although 
tlieir  enemies  thought  irat  so,)  frequently 
launched  their  woriu  under  names  the  most 
quaint  of  any  other  class  of  men  with  whom 
1  am  acquainted ;  but  their  title-pages,' in- 
stead of  being  a  puff,  were  in  general  a  fiur 
index  of  the  book  to  which  each  was  pre- 


fixed. This  circumstance  indeed  is  so  well 
known,  that  modems  have  aped  several  of 
the  old  puritan  titles.  I  say  have  aped 
them;  for  where  they  have  not  made  a 
correct  copy,  they  have  patched  up  an  imi- 
tation title,  which  is  just  as  correct  a  resem- 
blance as  an  ape  is  to  a  man ;  and,  what  is 
worse,  the  works  themselves  which  are  puf- 
fed off  by  these  apish  titles,  are  little,  if  any 
thing,  nearer  to  their  originals  than  a  wotf 
is  to  a  human  being.  Howe's  '*  Living 
Temple,"  has  been  aped  by  ^  The  True 
Plan  of  a  Living  Temple,^'  recently  pub- 
lislied,  the  wolfish  tact  of  which,  although 
fiiwning  like  a  spaniel,  alarms  instead  of 
conciliating  and  guarding  the  true  flock  of 
Jesus  Christ.  The  misfortune  to  the  pub- 
lic from  such  works  as  these  is,  they  are 
often  purchased  before  they  are  known, 
and,  to  the  loss  of  the  purchase  money,  is 
added  a  considerable  loss  of  time,  in  tho 
discovery  that  the  work  is  feiji^Ded,  and  ab- 
solutely good  for  nothing  to  the  true  Chris, 
tian ;  yea,  dangerous,  even  to  be  continued 
in  his  library,  because  he  knows  not  into 
whose  hands  it  may  fall. 

There  is,  however,  a  book,  whose  title  is 
greater  than  any  which  we  have  placed 
either  in  the  approved  or  in  the  condemned- 
lists,  and  this  title,  great  as  it  is,  is  a  true 
title ;  and  although,  in  its  turn,  it  has  been 
-again  and  again  condemned  by  high  and 
mighty  men,  has  always  risen  up,  and  re- 
occupied  its  pristine  station.  Yea,  even 
to  this  day,  the  Bible— the  book->lives 
supreme  to  every  other.  God,  the  author 
of  this  book,  lives ;  and  the  immutability  of 
His  essence  and  attributes  insure  life,  im- 
mutable life,  to  His  living  word.  It  was 
well  done  by  man  to  designate  this  volume 
by  the  dignified  and  significant  title  of,  The 
Holy  Bible— The  Book— The  Book  of 
Holiness:  for  God  himself  calls  to  men 
therein,  *^  Be  ye  therefore  holy,  for  I  am 
holy.''  To  the  contents  of  this  vohime 
every  man  ought  to  take  heed,  yea,  at  all 
times ;  for  it  is  there,  arxl  there  alone,  where 
every  good  and  every  perfect  gift  is  trea- 
sured up,  in  order  to  be  dug  out,  severally, 
by  each  individual  of  the  great  human 
fiimily.  And  as  this  book  is  the  standard 
of  truth,  every  volume  produced  by  a  mem- 
ber of  ^e  human  fiunily  ought  to  be  brought 
to  this  standard — because,  the  Author  of 
diis  book  is  the  great  Father  of  this  vast 
fiunily,  and  this  is  the  standard  vrith  which 
He  compares,  and  by  which  He  will  finally 
judge,  and  acquit  or  condemn,  all  His  sons. 

Error  is  innate  in  man ;  because  man  is, 
even  by  nature,  depraved ;  being  from  ge- 
neration to  genemtion  in  a  fellen  slate,  from 
Adam  to  the  present  race  of  men.    It  is 
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tbeiefore  a  treisiire  of  inestimable  vskie  to 
■lao,  to  be  in  posMvion  of  an  ironutable 
fltandard  of  tnitb;  which  in  eveiy  aga,  and 
in  every  age  alike,  is  an'univenal  criterion, 
to  which  he  can  bring,'  and  by  which  he 
can  judge,  every  work  of  man,  whether  it 
treats  of  time  or  of  eternity.  And  as  error 
is  innate,  and  follows  man  up  to  the  very 
dose  of  time ;  so  error  may,  and,  alas,  does, 
incorpofate  itself  with  the  disembodied 
spirits  uf  some  mortals,  and  adheres  thereto, 
even  in  an  eternal  state.  If  this  be  trae, 
and  it  certainly  is,  the  value  of  this  standard 
of  troth,  and  the  importance  of  early  and 
complete  conformity  thereto,  presses  upon 
man,  during  his  hasty  flight  through  time, 
with  a  force  to  which  no  comparison  can 
possibly  do  justice ;  to  attempt  it,  therefore, 
18  vanity. 

As  this  is  a  point  of  great  importance,  it 
cannot  be  unappropriate  to  illustrate  it 
here.  Of  man  in  time  the  Lord  pronounces 
by  His  prophet,  **  He  feedeth  on  ashes,  a 
deceivea  heart  hath  turned  him  aside,  that 
he  cannot  deliver  his  soul,  nor  say,  Is  there 
not  a  lie  in  my  right  hand  Y*  \Vhat  does 
He  say  of  such  a  roan,  or  men,  when  dis- 
embodied habitants  of  eternity?  <*He 
which  is  filthy,  let  him  be  filthy  still ;  for 
widiout  ^  the  city  of  God,  are  whosoever 
loveth  and  makelh  a  lie."  We  have  also 
an  interesting  scene,  revealed  by  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  during  His  sojournment  with 
men,  wherein  several  individuab  appear  in 
their  proper  chamcter ;  and  a  convecsation 
takes  place  between  the  two  principal  per- 
sonages, which  is  highly  interesting  to  the 
whole  human  family.  Tlie  persons  are  the 
rich  man,  Lazaras,  and  Abraham;  the 
scene  embraces  heaven  and  hell ;  and  the 
speakera  are  the  rich  man  and  Abraham, 
No  doubt,  this  scene  has  truth  for  its  basis,  as 
well  as  every  other  scene  in  the  oracles  of 
God ;  and  therefore  it  may  be  fairly  refer- 
red to,  as  forming  a  precedent  of  the  mode 
of  disembodied  spirits,  amidst  the  vast  eter- 
attyto  which  we  are  all  hastening. 

This  relation  is  contained  in  the  16th 
chapter  of  Sl  Luke.  Tbere  we  find  several 
capital  enoTB  held  by  the  rich  man,  with  a 
pertinacity  similar  to  that  which  charac- 
terizes an  incarnate  being. 

He  retained  the  idea  that  water  would 
operate  upon  the  flames  of  hell,  and  cool 
his  tongue ;  and,  therefore,  requested  it 
might  he  afibrded  him,  because,  as  be  ex- 
presses himself,  « I  am  tormented  in  this 
™ne.  His  conceptions  were,  that  spirits 
could  pass  vrith  ease  from  heaven  to  hell, 
•na  wee  vena;  whereas,  according  to 
^^^   «?d    the    prophets,  "between 


these  there 


IS  a  great  gulf  fixed :  so  that 


those  who  woold  pass  cannot.'^  In  hea- 
ven, the  wicked  ceaee  from  troubling;  and 
there  the  weary  are  at  rest  Theieshall  iddo 
wise  enter  into  it  anything  Ibaidefilech,  nei- 
ther whatsoever  worketh  abominatioD,  or 
maketh  a  Ke."  The  torments  of  the 
damned  are  fixed,  as  well  as  the  bKsi  of 
the  saved ;  and  the  lost  cannot  distnrb  ihe 
bliss  of  the  saved,  neither  can  the  saved 
alleviate  the  miseries  of  the  losL  None 
but  God  can  raise  the  dead,  for  the  iasoes 
of  life  and  death  are  in  his  hands ;  yet  the 
rich  man  required  of  Abraham,  thai  he 
should  send  Lazarus  from  the  deatd,  in  or- 
der to  warn  his  five  brethren  then  alive, 
<Mest  they  also  should  come  into  this 
place  of  torment.''  Abraham's  reply  was, 
"  Tliey  have  Moses  and  the  prophets ;  let 
them  hear  them."  Nay,  father  Abraham, 
he  adds ;  but  if  one  went  unto  them  from 
the  dead,  they  vrill  repent.*'  Here  again 
he  was  in  error ;  for  repentance  b  the  gifk 
of  God,  which  man  receives ;  and  by  the 
power  of  divine  grace  he  beUeves,  to  the 
salvation  of  his  soul.  Moees  and  the  pro- 
phets are  instruments  in  the  hands  of  God, 
fitting  and  meet  to  become  the  means  of 
conveying  this  blessing  to  the  soals  of  sin- 
ners—their  works  contain  the  word  of  God, 
sent  to  man  to  vrork  this  sel6ame  thing. 
Abraham,  therefore,  contends  for  the  troth, 
when  he  says,  "  If  they  hear  not  Moses 
and  the  prophets,  neither  will  tey  be  per- 
suaded though  one  rose  from  the  dead." 
No,  the  will  of  man  must  accept  the  ofiered 
power,  and  use  it,  in  the  spirit,  in  order, 
by  the  Spirit,  to  receive  and  eflfect  bis  indi- 
vidual salvation ;  and  the  spectre  of  a  man 
coming  from  the  dead  ooold  effect  bo  more, 
as  to  the  salvation  of  a  sonl,  than  the  pre- 
sence and  exhortation  of  a  living  man.  A 
spectre  might  induce  fear,  bat  fear  oo  be- 
holding a  spectre,  is  not  conversion  to  God. 
The  rich  man  had  not  habituated  him- 
self, during  his  state  of  incamatioo  and 
probation,  to  compare  himself  with,  and 
become  conformed  to,  the  standard  of  truth 
— the  Bible.  He  was,  therefbie,  fianght 
with  errors ;  and  error  having  thus  com- 
pletely incorporated  itself  with  his  very 
soul,  when  his  soul  passed  through  death 
into  eternity,  error  passed  therewith;  and 
the  soul  became  the  abode  of  every  filthy 
thing  for  ever.  Abraham  was  the  friend  of 
God,  and  the  father  of  the  faithful,  during 
his  incarnation  and  probalioD.  Thus  pur- 
suing a  course  diametrically  opposile  to  the 
rich  man,  his  soul  was  laomaied  into  eter- 
nity firaught  with  truth ;  and  his  soul  became 
the  abode  of  truth  and  boUnes  for  ever. 
God  was  not  in  all  the  dioagfats  of  the  rich 
man;  hedoesnot,therefon^oiiM  aUudeto 
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Gody  efen  in  the  extremity  of  his  eagnish ; 
whidk  would,  if  any  thing  could,  have  ex- 
torted a  sopplicatioD  from  him,  to  that  God 
whom  he  had  so  greatly  offended  by  his 
▼olnptttoos  Kfe. 

It  has  been  remarked,  and  the  remark  is 
often  quoted,  ^*  the  ruling  f)aasion  of  life  is 
strong  in  death."  Can  this  be  wondered  at, 
taking  the  preceding  premises  into  the  ao» 
count  ?  Wny  should  not  the  raling  passion 
of  life  become  the  strongest  -in  death? 
ITiere  is  every  reason,  I  conceive,  in  the 
satnre  and  fitnen  of  things,  that  this  should 
be  the  case.  Death  gives  entity  to  the 
individual  who  enters  his  chambeis,  in  the 
destructions  which  there  await  the  personi- 
ficatioos  of  life. — The  mask  of  life  drops  off 
in  the  act  of  death,  and  the  real  visage 
commg  out  from  behind  the  assumed  one, 
the  man  appears  in  proper  person.  Why 
should  not  this  be  the  case  in  the  act  of 
dying,  seeing  it  must  be  the  case  the  mo- 
ment after  death  ?  In  dying  a  man  becomes 
himself,  and  after  death  he  is  himself. 

The  rich  man  in  life,  being  habituated  to 
contemplate  Lazarus  as  a  mendicant  com* 
pletdy  under  command,  never  once  says, 
*^  By  your  leave*'  to  him ;  but  having  ever 
cootempkited  Abraham  as  a  great  person- 
age and  the  father  of  Israel,  he  addresses 
him  frith  respect,  and  even  prays  to  him ; 
and  as  God  never  occupied  his  thoughts  on 
earth,  so  in  hell  God  is  completely  excluded 
from  them :  for  instead  of  crying  unto  God 
for  mercy,  he  dhects  his  prayer  to  Abraham, 
saying,  '^*  Father  Abraham,  have  mercy  on 
me, and  send  Lazarus;"  concluding  from 
appearances,  that  the  command  of  Lazarus 
was  now  transferred  to  Abraham,  and  that 
his  command  was  law. 

What  shall  we  say,  then  ?  What  we  said 
at  the  beginning,  <'  Take  heed  how  you  hear 
— Take  heed  how  you  read."  Unless  you 
do  this,  how  can  you  escape  error,  pollution, 
and  destaroction?  Alas,  the  destructions 
occasioned  by  error  are  eternal :  woe  to  the 
■lan,  who  vrallovrs  therein — he  sinks  to  rise 
no  more  for  ever.  The  consolations  of  truth 
ate  eternal,  also  ennobling  the  soul  in  which 
they  dwell.  The  God  of  truth  ^11  be  the 
portion  of  these— they  shall  dwell  with 
Him  in  light  for  ever. 

To  the  Editor, 
Srft, — ^I  have,  throughout  the  progression 
of  this  year,  treated  on  the  subject  of  Read- 
ing, in  yonr  valuable  columns,  dwelling 
prmcipally  upon  the  negative,  yet  not 
widKXit  several  inferences,  as  to  the  oppo- 
site side  of  this  important  subject,  and  as 
these  papers  have  called  the  attention  of 
yow  reaaers  thereto  in  every  number  of  the 
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pemaps  you  will  think  with  me  that  the 
time  has  arrived  when  we  ought  to  come  to 
a  close.  The  brighter  and  more  glorioai 
side  of  this  important  occupation  of  human 
learning  and  time  may,  however,  be  resumed 
at  some  future  period ;  when  it  will  become 
a  doty,  after  having  warned  the  mariners 
on  the  ocean  of  life  against  the  rocks  and 
quickssmds  which  might  wreck  their  hopes 
for  ever,  to  point  out  the  couiae,  and  de- 
scribe the  landmarks,  to  tliat  glorious  haven 
of  rest  which  opens  wide  its  capacions  chain 
nel  to  receive  all  who  languish  for  it. 

In  the  mean  time,  I  lutve  prepared  for 
your  Januaiy  and  following  numben  a  few 
Essays  on  Creation :  and  on  the  20th  January, 
if  Divine  Providence  spares  me  to  that  day, 
I  purpose  handing  you  an  article  beaded, 
Europe  in  the  Winter  of  1830-1,  as  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  autumnal  exposig  inserted 
in  your  number  for  November. 

Missionary  communications  having  be* 
come  popular,  from  the  inftnrmation  and 
instruction  which  they  convey,  in  unison 
with  the  act  of  teaching  those  whose  feitb 
and  practice  are  opposed  to  Christianity,  the 
dissemination  of  tne  mode,  the  progression 
and  the  results  of  these  acts  ot  teaching, 
may  be,  and  indeed  are  usefol  toHhose  who, 
while  they  long  for  the  prosperi^  of  Zion, 
cannot  actively  engage  m  the  work,  but  re.' 
joice  in  its  progress,  and,  called  forth  by 
reading  the  kiboors  of  others,  aid  them  by 
their  prayeis.  With  this  feeling,  I  purpose 
sending  you,  from  time  to  time,  in  a  con- 
densed form,  whatever  interesting  matter 
comes  beneath  my  notice  in  that  depart- 
ment, accompanied  with  such  observations 
as  occur  at  the  time;  and  remain,  with 
great  respect,  your  servant  in  Jesus  Christ, 

W.   COLDWELt. 

King'Squarty  Nov»  6, 1830. 


MOTES  ON  SIR  HUMPHREY  DAVY  S  TENTH 
LECTURE,  DELIVERED  IN  DUBLIN,  NOV* 
24,  1810. 

The  lecturer  began  by  proving,  that  oxy« 
muriatic  acid,  instead  of  being  a  compound 
of  oxygen  and  muriatic  acid,  is  a  siiipls 
body:  its  gas  is  not  decomposable,  and 
consequently  all  that  branch  of  Laviosier^ 
system  of  oxygen  which  relates  to  its  com- 
binations with  sea-salt  or  ammonia,  is  felse  ;^ 
for  it  contains  no  oxygen.  The  experi^ 
ments  to  prove  this  were  too  complicated 
for  description,  as  the  vessels  should  be 
seen  to  be  understood,  but  the  fumes 
would  be  veiy  offensive. 

Copper,  tin,  lead,  and  antimony  bum  in 
the  hyper-oxymuriatxc  gas,  and  so  does  a 
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taper,  bat  fiuntly ;  this  is  fiom  the  h  jper- 
oxination. 

If  oxymuriatic  gas  cootained  oxygen,  it 
should  with  hydrogen  recompose  water, 
which  by  experiment  it  does  not ;  the  lec- 
turer mixed  one  part  of  hydrogen  and  two 
parts  of  oxymuriate. 

Tin  heated  in  oxymuriatic  gas,  preserved 
carefully  from  the  oxygen  of  the  air  or  the 
hydrogen  of  moisture,  does  not  bum. 

Oxymuriatic  gas  deprived  of  hydrogen, 
by  putting  it  into  an  exhausted  receiver, 
and  charcoal  set  on  fire  in  it  by  the  Voltaic 
conductor ;  does  not  bom  more  than  the 
Voltaic  fire  is  exhibited,  for  the  colour  of 
the  charcoal  is  unchanged;  the  charcoal 
was  previously  heated  to  drynes9,  as  a  little 
moisture  remaining  will  spoil  the  demon- 
stration of  the  experiment.  In  Uke  manner 
the  other  matters,  said  to  bum  in  it  by 
Lavoisier,  will,  on  excluding  common  air 
and  water  by  the  most  diligent  accuracy,  be 
found  unburot.  Hence,  tl^  is  no  oxygen 
in  it,  and  whenever  combustion  takes  place, 
it  is  from  the  oxygen  or  hydrogen  of  air 
or  water  bv  the  inaccuracy  of  the  experi- 
ment, as  the  lecturer  proved  by  the  most 
patient  and  accurate  examinations. 

Oxymuriatic  acid-gas  with  the  gas  of 
ammonia  produced  no  humidity. 

Hydrogen  and  oxymuriatic  acid  gas 
evolves  spirits  of  salts,  or  muriatic  acid  gas. 
Water  and  muriatic  acid  gas  malce  mu- 
riatic acid.  Oxymuriatic  gas  is  highly 
negative;  it  is  not  decompoaaUe  in  the 
Voltaic  electricity. 

When  sulphur  and  phosphorus  are 
bumed  in  the  Voltaic  fire,  they  form  a  new 
compound,  which  is  decomposed  by  water 
into  sulphuric  acid  and  phosphoric  acid. 

When  common  salt  is  decomposed,  the 
gas  is  positive,  contrary  to  the  oxymuriatic 
gas,  which  is  negative;  the  former  is  acid, 
the  latter  cannot  be  so,  as  it  is  in  a  con- 
trary state. 

When  sulphur  is  bumed  in  oxymuriatic 
acid  m,  it  is  decomposed  with  water. 
ITien  the  oxygen  of  the  sulphur  combines 
with  the  water  in  sulphuric  acid;  and 
the  hydrogen  of  the  water  combines  with 
the  wilphur  to  form  muriatic  acid  gas, 
which  are  all  products  of  the  water  and 
the  sulphur,  separated  from  the  pure  tinde- 
cotmosable  oxymuriatic  acid  gas. 

Phosphoras  bumed  in  oxymuriatic  acid 
gas  18  not  acid  till  water  separates  it.  The 
most  refiractoiy  substances  may  arise  from 

L»2IS    "^^^^  ^^  ^"^^  **^»"fiP  '^hich  have 
a  strong  attraction  for  each  other. 

boS^^ttwal^*^*^  "'"^  P"^'"™ 
OxymuriaUc  acid  gas  destroys  colour  in 


linen,  lience  it  is  used  in  bleaching,  but 
if  any  combination  of  acid  is  allowed  to 
remain  in  it,  the  linen  is  destroyed;  it  has 
no  oxygen  of  its  own,  but  it  decomposes 
water,  and  hence  creates  an  acid  that  boms 
and  rots  the  linen. 

Oxymuriatic  add  gas  and  muriate  of 
time  is  found  injurious  in  bleaching :  oxy- 
muriate of  lime  is  not  so  injurious,  and 
oximuriate  of  soda  neariy  safe.  Oi^mii- 
riate  of  potash  is  expenrive.  The  lecturer 
thinks  that  a  combination  of  oxymuriatic 
acid  gas  and  magnesia  is  the  cheapest 
material,  and  most  free  from  conosion,  for 
the  purpose  of  bleaching. 

Potash,  soda,  and  m^^nesia  may  be  em- 
ployed with  the  oxymuriate  gas  for  bleacfap- 
ing^ 

The  lecturer  havmg  proved  this  gas  un- 
decomposabie,  calls  it  chlorine,  from  its 
green  colour ;  its  former  name,  being  erro- 
neous, implying  the  presence  of  acid  and 
oxygen,  should  be  disused.  Oxymuriatic 
acid  gas  of  potash  is  chlorine  and  potasium, 
and  with  soda  is'dilorine  and  sodium,  and 
so  on  with  lime,  sulphur,  and  earths. 

Perhaps  sodium  and  potastom  may  be 
found  to  contain  an  acid ;   at  present  they 
have  not  been  decomposed. 
♦ 

SAILING  ON  THE  NILE. 

To  those  who,  for  the  sake  of  the  beauties 
of  nature  and  the  wonders  of  art,  could 
abandon  for  a  short  period  their  Ei^lish 
comforts  and  luxuries,  the  life  ujpon  the 
Nile,  though  monotonous,  would,  nom  its 
strange  novelty,  be  by  no  means  undelighl- 
ful.  An  ardent  sun,  a  majestic  river,  dusky 
forms,  are  seen,  llie  eye  no  lon^  £sdls 
upon  European  elegance,  the  ear  is  no  more 
greeted  by  European  sounds.  Hie  beat, 
too  intense  for  exertion  either  of  body  or 
mind,  admits  only  of  a  luxurious,  do-no- 
thing sort  of  existence,  and  it  is  pleasant  to 
lie  upon  the  couch,  and  allow  the  thoughts 
to  assume  a  romantic  tropical  colourii^ 
unlike  (oh  1  how  unlike)  our  European  cold- 
ness and  frigidity,  where  the  usenil  and  the 
expedient  are  always  preferred  to  the  grand 
and  the  noble ! 

in  the  morning,  it  is  delightfol  to  rise 
with  the  sun,  and,  ere  he  has  attained  any 
height  in  the  heavens,  to  walk  by  the  banks 
of  the  majestic  Nile,  so  famed  in  history 
both  sacred  and  profane,  in  poetry,  and  in 
romance.  An  agreeable  breeze  springing 
up  generally  attempers  the  atmosp^, 
braces  the  frame,  and  enlivens  the  spirits 
Then,  when  the  sultry  sun  drives  most  liv- 
ing objects  to  seek  the  friendly  shade,  it  is 
pleasant,  at  noon,  to  glide  along  in  the 
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cangia  (boat,)  and,  lazily  reclining  on  the 
couch,  to  watch  the  objects  that  apparently 
move  before  the  eyes.  Tbere  is  now  a  low 
and  level  sand-bank,  and  a  herd  of  cattle 
have  come  down  to  quench  their  anient 
thirst ;  then,  a  bold  promontory,  or  steep 
head-land,  clothed  with  the  purple  haziness 
of  heat  and  distance,  closes  the  scene,  and 
we  are  apparently  sailing  on  the  smooth 
bosom  of  a  peaceful  and  glassy  lake. 

Farther  on,  a  fine  reach  of  the  river  opens 
upon  us,  and  a  fresli  breeze,  taking  the 
crew  by  surprise,  runs  the  vessel  aground, 
and  *'  Hamesha  ma  —  Hallela-ytdi  T'  in 
drowsy  chonts,  is  chanted  as  it  is  pushed 
off  again.  Then  will  the  waves  often  ruffle 
and  fume,  verily,  as  if  old  Father  Nile  were 
indulging  in  a  little  fit  of  anger ;  but  his  ire 
is  short-lived,  and  we  again  glide  on,  as  if 
this  dioleric  gentleman  were  the  most  benign 
and  placid  of  river  deities ;  such  as  we  have 
seen  nim  at  the  Vatican,  wherein  marble  ma- 
jesty he  lies,  mighty,  grand,  and  composed, 
despite  the  myriad  of  little  sprites  that  play 
around  him.  Whilst  this  calm  and  digni- 
fied serenity  continues,  his  waves  assume  a 
glassy  smoothness,  in  which  every  object  is 
distinctly  reflected,  and  where  the  river 
goddesses  might  arrange  their  toilet  by  the 
aid  of  this  suWb  natural  minor.  Now  we 
come  upon  the  clumsy  bufialo,  lolling  and 
awkwardly  disporting  in  the  water,  as  if 
more  at  home  than  on  land,  with  head  up 
lifted,  and  expanded  nostril,  quaffing  tne 
ambient  air.  On  a  sandy  islet,  half  a  dozen 
storks  may  be  seen  in  a  composed  attitude, 
standing  upon  one  leg,  contemplating  them- 
selves in  the  river,— then  stalk,  stalk,  stalk- 
ing on,  till,  alarmed  by  the  nearer  approach 
of  the  cangia,  they  heavily  rise  in  the  air, 
and  vanish  to  a  place  of  greater  security. 

A  sullen  plash  proclaims  that  a  creeping 
crocodile,  winding  his  unwieldy,  lizard-like 
form  along,  has  also  deserted  the  sunny 
bonk  where  he  was  basking,  and,  plunging 
into  the  stream,  he  hides  himself  from  the 
curious  ken  of  the  voyager.  Then,  upon 
the  sutfiice  of  the  water,  in  the  distance,  ap- 
pears a  black  spot— what  is  it  ?  What  can 
It  be  ?  It  approaches — ^it  elongates :  tis  a 
man  I  A  hardy  native,  who,  unmindful 
of  crocodiles  and  river  serpents,  himself 
scarcely  less  amphibious,  is  fearlessly  swim- 
ming across  the  Nile.  A  solemn  stillness 
reigns  around  during  the  sultry  noontide 
heat,  and  the  sounds  that  alone  disturb  the 
sleepy  monotony  are  the  drowsy  creak  of 
waler-mills,  the  ceaseless  cry  of  the  pee- 
wit, the  wild  shriek  of  the  water-fowl,  and 
the  lazy  flapping  of  the  sail,  when  the 
breeze  has  entirely  died  away.  But,  when 
least  expected,  a  sudden  gust,  a  violent 


eddy  of  wind,  comes  down  from  the  moun- 
tain, flings  the  vessel  on  its  side — ^threatens 
to  overturn  it— the  sleepy  crew  are  aroused 
— all  are  on  the  91ft  vive— consternation 
reigns  on  board— every  thing  is  upset — the 
interior  economy  of  the  cabin  is  totally 
deranged,  llie  gale,  however,  proves  as 
transient  as  unlooked-for;  the  cangia  is 
righted,  and  all  again  resign  themselves  to 
sleep,  or  to  the  reveries  and  musings  of  the 
NUe.— Afrt.  ElwowTi  Travels. 


VARIOUS   ARTICLES  PRESERVED    IN   HER- 
CULAMEUM  AND  POMPEII. 

Both  at  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii,  tem- 
ples have  been  found  with  inscriptions 
commemorating  their  having  been  rebuilt 
after  they  were  thrown  down  by  an  earth- 
quake. This  earthquake  happened  in  the 
reign  of  Nero,  sixteen  years  before  the 
inhumation  of  the  cities.  In  Pompeii,  one- 
fourth  of  which  is  now  laid  open  to  the 
day,  both  the  public  and  private  buildir)gi 
bear  testimony  to  the  catastrophe.  The 
walls  are  rent,  and  in  many  places  traversed 
by  fissures  still  open.  Columns  are  l3ring 
on  the  ground  only  half  hewn  from  huge 
blocks  of  travertin,  and  the  temple  for 
which  they  were  designed  is  seen  half 
repaired.  In  some  few  places  the  pave- 
ment had  sunk  in,  but  in  general  it  was 
undisturbed,  consisting  of  great  flags  of 
lava,  in  which  two  immense  ruts  have  been 
wom  by  the  constant  passage  of  carriages 
through  the  narrow  street.  When  the 
hardness  of  the  stone  is  considered,  the 
continuity  of  these  ruts  from  one  end  of  the 
town  to  the  other  is  not  a  little  remarkable, 
for  it  is  stated  that  there  is  nothing  of  the 
kind  in  the  oldest  pavements  of  modem 
cities. 

A  very  small  number  of  skeletons  have 
been  discovered  in  either  city ;  and  it  is 
presumed,  that  the  great  mass  of  inhabi- 
tants not  only  found  time  to  escape,  but 
also  to  carry  with  them  the  principal  pfurt  of 
their  valuable  effects.  In  the  barracks  at 
Pompeii  were  the  skeletons  of  two  soldiera 
chained  to  the  stocks,  and  in  the  vaults  of  a 
country  house  in  the  suburbs,  were  the 
skeletons  of  seventeen  persons,  who  appear 
to  have  fled  there  to  escape  from  the  shower 
of  ashes.  They  were  found  enclosed  in  an 
indurated  tuff,  and  in  this  matrix  was  pre- 
served a  perfect  cast  of  d  woman,  perhaps 
the  mistress  of  the  house,  with  an  infant  in 
her  arms.  Although  her  form  was  im- 
printed on  the  rock,  nothing  but  the  bones 
remained.  To  these  a  chain  of  gold  was 
suspended,  and  rings  with  jewels  were  on 
the  fingers  of  the  skeleton. 
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Againrt  the  aides  of  the  aame  yuUt  was 
langed  a  long  hne  of  earthen  amphone. 
The  writings  scribbled  by  the  soldien  oo  the 
walls  of  their  barracks,  and  the  manes  of 
the  owners  of  each  boose  written  over  the 
doors,  are  still  perfectly  legible.  The 
colours  of  fresco  paintings  on  the  stuccoed 
walls  in  the  interior  of  bmldings  are  almost 
as  vivid  as  if  they  were  just  finished.  The 
wooden  beams  in  the  hoases  at  Hercula- 
neum  aie  black  on  the  exterior,  but  when 
cleft  open  they  appear  to  be  almost  in  the 
state  of  ordinary  wood,  and  the  progress 
made  by  the  whole  mass  towards  ue  state 
of  lignite  is  scarcely  appreciable. 

Some  animal  and  vegetable  substances 
of  more  perishable  kinds  have  of  course 
stuffered  much  change  and  decay,  yet  the 
state  of  conservation  of  these  is  truly  re- 
markable. Fishing-nets  are  very  abundant 
in  both  cities,  often  quite  entire ;  and  their 
number  at  Pompeii  is  more  interesting  from 
the  sea  being  now  a  mile  distant.  Linen 
has  been  found  at  Ilerculaneum,  with  the 
texture  well  defined;  and  in  a  fruiterer's 
diop  in  that  city  were  discovered  vessels 
full  of  almonds,  chesnuts,  walnuts,  and 
fruit  of  the  ^'  carubiere,"  all  distinctly  recog- 
nizable from  their  shape.  A  loaf,  also, 
still  letainii^  its  form,  was  found  in  a 
baker's  shop,  with  his  name  stamped  upon 
it  thus :  <<  Eleris  Q.  Crani  Riser."^ 

On  the  counter  of  an  apolhecaiy  was  a 
box  of  pills  converted  into  a  fine  earthy 
substance ;  and  by  the  side  of  it  a  small 
cylindrical  roll,  evidently  prepared  to  be 
cut  into  pills.  By  the  side  of^  these  was  a 
jar  containing  medicinal  herbs.  In  1827, 
moist  olives  were  found  in  a  square  glass- 
case,  and  <<  caviare,"  or  roe  of  a  fish,  in  a 
state  of  wonderful  preservation.  An  exam  i* 
nation  of  these  curious  condiments  has 
been  published  by  Covelli,  of  Naples,  and 
they  are  preserved  hermetically  sealed  in 
the  museum  there. — LytWt  Geology. 
« 

SPANISH  INTOLERANCE  AND  FOLLY. 

In  a  circular  addressed  to  the  clergy  of  his 
diocese,  in  October  last,  by  his  Excellency 
the  illustrious  Senor  Don  Simon  Lopez, 
by  the  grace  of  God  and  the  Pope,  Arch- 
bishop of  Valencia,  Grand  CroiB  of  the 
Spanish  Otder  of  Charles  III.  one  of  his 
Catholic  Majesty's  Council,  &c.  &c.  &c. 
we  find,  afler  a  very  goodly  number  of  quo- 
tations from  the  Bible,  the  following  direc- 
tions : — 

t.  No  person  shall  print  any  book, 
pamphlet,  or  any  paper,  without  a  special 
license  from  his  Excellency,  who  will  him- 
self consult  the  «  God-fearing  Censors."       | 


2.  Ibe  Cemon  wiU  xead  aH  MSS.  aob* 
mitted  to  them,  vrord  by  word,  tidung  spe- 
cial care  that  there  be  no  occult  meaning^ 
as  the  human  mind  becomes  daily  vaan 
and  mote  cunning,  and  there  is  <ilkett  in 
modem  writings  a  diabolical  meaning  oon* 
cealed  in  seemingly  innocent  wondB. 

3.  No  person  shall  read  any  book  priuled 
out  of  Spain,  nor  any  book  printed  in 
Spain  during  the  yean  1820,  1,  2,  or  3, 
without  a  special  license. 

As  it  has  been  observed  that  in  this 
wicked  age  people  care  but  little  fores- 
communications  and  ecclesiastical  oensnre, 
we  enjoin  and  direct  all  in  autboii^,  to 
fine,  and  enforce  payment,  one  thwisaad 
rials,  £60— 

All  who  may  read  or  even  poesess  any 
book,  &c.  forbidden  in  the  third  article. 

All  who  print,  or  assist  in  printiog,  any 
book  or  paper  without  license. 

All  who  possess  handkerchiefo  with  cnossei, 
or  lines  making  crosses  (cros»-baired  or 
chequered)  and  use  them  to  wipe  their 
noses^  or  for  any  other  dirty  purpote  !!! 

Ibe  fine  is  to  be  rigidly  enforced  for  a 
first  offence ;  and  for  those  obdurate  and 
wicked  men  who  shall  sin  a  second  time, 
his  Excellency  knows  well  how  to  deal 
with  them. 

■  ■     ♦ 

OBSERVATIONS  ON  WRITING. 

Ma.  Editor, 
Sib,— I  have  long  wished  that  some  one  of 
your  numerous  coirespoodents  would  for- 
ward some  remarks  on  the  art  of  writ- 
ing; but  perceiving  from  your  request 
published  in  March,  that  some  of  them  be- 
long CO  the  very  numerous  class  of  carelos 
autogiaphers ;  I  will  offer  a  few  remarks 
on  die  shameful  abuse  of  this,  which,  next 
to  speech,  is  the  most  useful  of  the  human 
arts,  in  the  hope  that  from  some  one,  who 
is  better  able  than  myself,  it  will  meet  with 
the  censure  it  deserves. 

To  fix  the  sounds  of  the  voice  as  soon  as 
they  are  breathed  from  the  lips,  and  to 
represent  ideas  &ithfuily  to  tlie  eye  as  sooo 
as  they  are  formed  in  the  mind,  are  properties 
which  can  be  possessed  only  l^  a  laiiooal 
and  cultivated  being :  and  for  this  purpose, 
than  the  characters  fomished  by  coirect 
principles  of  vmting,  none,  perhaps,  can  be 
more  mcile :  yet  how  many  of  the  '*aocom« 
plisbed"of  the  present  day  substitote  for 
these  easy,  gracefol  letters;  coarse,  un- 
sightly cbarac(e»,  which  have  neither  utility, 
degance,  nor  any  other  recommendation. 

A  poet^master  underataods,  fay  a  few 
coarse  strokes  on  the  comer  of  a  letter, 
tibat  it  is  privileged  to  pass  free  of  postage; 
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On  tome  toft  dewy  MatK*t  f vt, 
Say  with  what  pleavnre  didit  thoq  If  ave 
Thy  marble  house,  wroiightto  thy  will. 
Which  thew'd  the  arehltect's  rare  ihlU  ; 
And  travel  down  the  thymy  lanei 
The  milky  lettuce  to  obtain. 
Or  mounted  on  a  kidney-bean, 
Surrey  welUpleated  the  ample  scene ; 
Or,  more  Intent  on  wond'rou*  tale. 
Nobly  the  alpine  eabbage  leale. 

And  in  the  moon'i  Roft  lilTer  beam, 
Indulf^  the  philosophic  theme  ; 
And  theories  tpin  grave  and  profound. 
On  this  vast  garden  world  around. 

Tbe  happy  loves  which  once  were  thinet 
The  poet's  fancy  can*t  divine. 
Didst  thou  in  some  green  arbour  lay, 
Imperrioas  to  SoPs  flaming  ray, 
Woo  thy  soft  dame  with  speckled  face. 
United  in  a  cool  embrace  ; 
While  silvery  sheets  of  slime  were  spread. 
To  grace  thy  aromatic  bed  ? 

The  strawberry  in  leafy  bower. 
The  pnrple  plum  and  od'rous  flower. 
Have  yielded  earh  a  balmy  sweet. 
To  make  thy  festive  routs  complete. 

O  let  not  pride  thy  life  disdain, 
Who  tells  its  pleasures  or  its  pain  i 
The  sunny  joys  or  darkling  strife. 
That  mingled  in  thy  summer  life; 
We  knew  not  thy  perceptive  uoweri. 
Moments  might  swell  to  lengtben'd  hours, 
An  hour  with  thee  might  seem  a  year, 
Anddaya  a  ebeqner'd  age  appear. 

-  Though  man  may  boast  superior  powers. 
On  the  strange  future  darkness  lowers ; 
What  on  the  morrow  there  shall  be. 
Alike  unknown  to  him  and  thee. 
To  thee  whatever  was  known  before,    .. 
A  casual  step—and  all  is  o*er. 
And  what  is  man's  more  splendid  tal«. 
The  travels  of  a  swifter  snail, 
On  whom  the  foot  of  Time  will  tread. 
And  sink  him  to  his  dusty  bed. 
CarUngkow  Jfew  HaU,  ntnr  Letdt,  J.  W. 

Scp<.8S.  1830. 


tut  wbetti«r  they  bave  any  other  meaning, 

or  by  ^jirtKnn  they  were  placed  there,  it  w 

nseteii  for  him  to  inquire.    A  few  unsightly 

™*»  l^»f«i   by  the  side  of  a  wafer  are 

^«»^»ea  into  th«  signature  of  a  magistrate ; 

tsut  whether   they  represent  his  name,  or 

rJr   i!!r^  *^»    «  ^^"^^  only  to  himself. 

ut  tlie  epiatol^  correspondence  of  those 

accompbshed  pereons  who  consider  it «  vul- 

gar  to  write  w«U,"  i  affirm,  without  fear  of 

^°  sS?^*?°'    that  pereons  instructed  onfy 

«  U»   pnneipies  of  writing,  which  they 

^^jw»  or  aChould  have  learned,  whUe  at 

'rawH,  if  requested  to  decipher  one  of  their 

episUes,  would  find  the  task  as  difficult  as 

•gj^^jjj^late  a  s'unilar  portion  of  Greek  or 

^'^'^c^  then,  can  arise  this  incongra- 
«M»  wi  a.  ooun^  cultivating  the  fine  arts 
xaoift  extensively,  perhaps,  than  any  other 

i^to  *"^^  ^^'^^^  ^  **"  *^"y  *^  * 

»  wwJI^^OOOnt  for  it  in  any  other  way,  than 

brity  ^\ff  from  pride,  or  a  love  of  singu- 

swer  4.    it  may  be,  that  its  votaries  will  an. 

«09e  \2^«y  p**^^*®  '^  ^^  despatch,  or  be- 

"acow^^W  ^"^  ^  understood  only  by  those 

/  ^^^^'^nted  with  their  hand."  But  to  such 

rtenn^i^^^d  say,  for  despatch  and  secrecy,  use 

vocs^'^^niphy;  but  in  your  public  and  official 

•oJ^^^^ioDs,  and  to  those  unacquainted  with 

^^    maiks,  write  a  plain  hand.  J.  P. 

^^^WwCTiAofi,  Sept.  17, 1830. 


IMMORTALITY. 
0  TBS,  there  is  a  world  abore, 
Where  tears  shall  nil  be  wipM  away. 
The  pare  ethereal  clime  of  love, 
Tbe  ref  ion  of  eternal  daT  ; 
There  shall  the  ffood  their  rest  obtain. 
And  bid  adiea  to  sin  and  pain. 
Shall  T,  whose  harp  to  often  here 
JJKi^  n*g*ec»ed  and  onstmnf . 
Ji^hUe  oft  would  drop  the  silent  tear, 

S*^lJ»M»«florjr»a  radiant  hlaM 
salratioo'arapt'roao  peans  raise. 

WT?2fJ?  *  ^«*"'*  ''•^'W I  «nov«» 
H«.  r/*^*,*"*"  "y  weakest  part  J 
S;;  Jij"  I  f?*rd  tbe  fire  of  loye. 

S;3t»'.  on  «bee  for  help  I  call. 
Tbr  hand  mast  hold  me  or  I  fall. 

Wba^flrS?*."^*'^  doth  transcend, 
M?oJ5°  «  "'"1r  *»»  •>f  coneeire 

Ata."*,"^"'*"''  SNAIL. 


TUB  ABSENT  SIR«. 

Ob  why  is  my  PATRxa  so  long  away? 

And  where  is  he  gone,  and  why  does  he  s  tay  ? 
Has  be  gone  to  tbe  fields  to  seek  flowers  of  spring. 
And  will  he  return,  and  a  nosegay  bring;? 
Or  some  rosy  ripe  fruit  from  the  garden,  and  then 
Stay  at  borne  mth  iu  here,  nor  leare  ne  again  ? 
'  Oh  no,  oh  no,  my  boy ' 

Does  he  know  that  yoor  heart  is  breaking  with 

wo, 
And  that  I  and  ray  sisters  are  weeping  so  ? 
How  cross  and  unkind  our  friends  hare  grown 
To  you  and  to  me,  since  be  left  us  alone  t 
Or  how  oft  we  ask  bread,  and  youWe  none  to  gire ; 
Does  he  know  all  this,  Motbsr,  and  yet  from  us 

lUe? 

'  Oh  no,  oh  no,  my  boy.* 

And  won't  he  come  back  and  love  me  again. 
And  kiss  me,  and  call  me  his  own,  when  in  pain  ? 
Won't  he  pray  by  my  side,  as  he  need  to  do, 
And  teach  me  to  ting,  my  dear  Motbbr.  with  yen* 
And  tell  me  of  heaTcn,  of  Ood,  and  Ills  Son, 
Of  how  he  bae  lor'd  as,  and  what  he  has  done  ? 
'  Oh  no,  oh  no, ray  boy.* 

He  will  never  come  baeV.  my  dear  child,  and  we 
Shall  no  more  in  this  land  your  dear  fatlier  see  ; 
He  knows  not  our  terror,  he  feels  not  our  wo, 
He  is  living  with  those  who  but  happiness  know. 
The  heav'n  he  spske  of,  and  told  yon  the  way, 
While  kneeling  nefore  him,  he  taught  you  to  pray ; 
He's  tliere,  he*s  there,  my  boy. 

Brifg.  YouMO, 

4  A 
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Review.'-Dr,  A.  Clarke" 9  Ommeniary  <m  the  Pealme. 


THE  FIRST  RB8t7ft1l«CT10N. 

MiNiOM  of  pom^  thou  parjulte  of  fame, 


Thy  honours  are  a  curse,  thy  flory  tbaiw. 
Why  tpurn  from  thee,  that  trepid  wUher*d  fnnn. 

e,  pel   " 
Tet  a'rt  thon  dnat,  to  laTorMe  a  wnrm 


erchance,  bat  nobler  birth  to  claim  : 


fetar 

His  robet  are  not  of  purple,  nor  the  breath 
Of  llatt'ry  deigns  a  tribute  for  his  name. 

Bat  know,  vain  man,  the  messenger  of  death 

Will  moclc  thy  greatne«ii,  and  the  trumpet  blast 
Which  wakes  thejunt  to  bliH,  will  leare  the  clod 

Unhrt»ken  on  thee,  till  that  moment's  past, 
That  sees  him  far  from  thence,  and  near  to  Ood* 

J.  W. 


Sudbury, 


ON  VISITING  THB  ABBEY  OP  ST.  ALBAN*8 
(AT  THB  COMMBNCBMBNT   OF   DIVINB 
8ERVIGB.) 
Hush  1  'tis  the  hoar  of  praver— the  bell  hath  ceased. 
And  rocked  In  silence  is  the  lengthened  chime. 
In  solemn  reverence  see  the  white-robed  priest 
Bendinf  in  snpplicatlon^deep—subliine. 
Awhilelie  prays— then  turns  the  sacred  page. 
What  time  the  organ  peals  its  lofty  swells. 
Fit  soother  of  the  mind,  ert  it  engage 
In  anthems  of  thanksgiving  praise— or  tells 
In  humblest  guise,  and  still  and  trembling  awe. 
Of  broken  tows  and  violated  law. 
Pleading  for  mercy  through  the  blood  of  Him, 
By  whom  we  triumph  over  Adam*B  loss-^ 
*Tis  come  I  nor  vatnlv  did  the  tear  drop  dim 
The  eye  upraised  In  faith  and  gaslog  on  the  Crosa! 
BaiifAHiii  Gouaa. 


Review.— 2'Ac  Whole  Book  of  Psahns. 
TAc  I'ext  carefuUy  printed  from  the 
most  correct  Copies  of  the  present  Ati- 
thorized  Transtation,  including  all  the 
Marginal  Readings  and  Parallel  Texts^ 
with  a  Commentary  and  Notes,  SfC. 
By  Adam  Clarke,  LL,D.,  F.A.S^i^c, 
4-c.,  4-c.  Ato.  T.  S.  Clarke,  London, 
1830. 

The  Psalms  of  David,  as  they  are  gene- 
rally denominated,  have  always  been  con- 
sidered a  most  valuable  portion  of  the  sacred 
writings,  by  every  friend  of  revelation,  in 
all  ages  of  the  church.  So  far  as  their  au- 
thenticity and  intrinsic  excellence  are  cod. 
cemed,  both  Jews  and  Christians  have 
united  in  their  testimonies  of  approbation, 
notwithstanding  the  hostility  ot  their  opi- 
nions respecting  the  interpretation  and 
application  of  particular  passages.  The 
ground  of  this  concurrence  respecting  the 
importance  of  the  book  of  Psalms,  Dr. 
Clarke  has  happily  concentrated  in  the  fol- 
lowing paragraph. 

•'  It  seems  to  belong  to  no  one  time,  nation, 
people,  or  dispensation.  It  contains  matter  de- 
scriptive of  all  dispensations,  and  Is  applicable  to 
all  persons  in  each.  It  conUlns  the  sum  of  the 
law,  the  sum  of  the  prophets;  and,  what  is  more 
strange,  the  sum  of  the  evangelists,  and  of  the 
apostles.  Not  onlv  the  highest  duties  and  purest 
obedience  prescribed  by  the  law.  are  seen  here,  ex- 
hibited in  their  perfection  ;  but  the  whole 


9  system  of 


gospel  privileires,  supported  by  their  exceedfni 
irreat  and  precious  promised,  are  also  in  this  *---' 
most  slrikf 


K 


ti 


fdtng 
book 


prominent.    There  is  not  a  state  of 

ace,  or  rHiginas  experience,  described  by  St. 

'anl ;  net  a  state  of  communion  wltk  Qo^  spoken 


iios 

of  by  St.  John;  that  do  not  find  their  panllels 
here :  and  the  man  who  has  the  experimental  re- 
ligion  described,  maintained,  and  recommended  in 
the  Psalms,  has  that  which  is  enjoined  by  Chrirt 
and  his  apostles  in  the  New  Testament.** 

Nor  is  this  the  mere  testimony  of  a  soli- 
tary individual.  The  same  sentiments, 
though  in  different  words,  have  been  ex- 
pressed by  Bishop  Home,  and  vanoos 
others.  All  concur  in  opinion,  as  to  their 
utility  and  importance ;  and  the  oumeroas 
commentaries  that  have  been  written  ez« 
clusively  on  the  P^ms,  most  decidedly 
evince,  that,  in  the  estimation  of  the  writen 
they  contain  every  thing  neoeasaiy  for  life 
and  godliness,  as  more  explicitly  revealed 
under  the  Christian  dispensation. 

Consonant  with  these  views.  Dr.  Chike 
thus  states  his  reasons  for  sending  this  de- 
tached volume  into  the  worid. 

"  I  have,  because  of  iU  great  utility,  made  this 
book,  a  ▼olnme  by  itself;  for,  altliongh  it  makes  a 
part  of  my  general  comment  on  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, yet  It  is  complete  in  lUelf,  not  being  dcpea. 
dent  in  any  respect  on  any  of  the  preceding  or 
subsequent  parts ;  and  It  Is  sold  alone,  and  oo  the 
most  reasonable  terms,  for  the  beneftt  of  tboec  who 
are  not  able  to  possess  themselves  of  the  whole 
Commentary :  and  this  object  I  had  In  view  from 
the  commeneement  of  my  laborions  oadnUking.*' 
—Preface. 

What  Dr.  Clatke  had  thus  contempUted, 
he  has  now  accomplished ;  and  presented 
to  the  public  in  a  handsome  quaito  volume 
neatly  bound  in  cloth,  the  whole  book  of 
Psalms,  with  a  commentary  and  notes,  cri- 
tical, theological,  and  practical ;  and  at  the 
end  of  each  psalm  a  copious  analysis  of  its 
whole  contents. 

On  a  commentary  which  has  been  ten 
years  before  the  public,  and  has  already 
passed  the  ordeal  of  criticism,  it  would  be 
useless  to  make  any  extended  remarks.  As 
a  whole,  its  variety  is  great,  its  indepetid- 
ence  is  unrivalled,  and  perhaps  it  imbodies 
more  original  matter  than  has  appeared  in 
any  similar  work  since  the  dajrs  of  Calmet 
That  it  should  contain  some  peculiarities  of 
sentiment  and  of  interpretation,  is  an  almost 
necessary  consequence  of  that  freedom 
from  control  which  every  where  accompa- 
nies the  author's  pen.  But  for  these  peiu- 
liarities,  at  which  bigotry,  dogmatism,  and 
mechanical  orthodoxy  could  alone  take 
offence,  the  light,  which  learning,  philoso- 
phy, and  piety,  have  diflused  ihroogHotit 
ns  pages,  have  more  than  made  a  tenfokl 
compensation. 

The  following  analysis  of  the  fiist  psalm 
is  a  fair  specimen  of  all  that  socceeds; 
and  with  it,  from  a  full  persuasion  that  it 
must  make  a  favourable  impression  on  the 
reader's  mind,  we  take  our  leave  for  the 
present  of  the  learned  author,  and  his 
valuable  Commentaiy. — 
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"  The  TO  KpivofUVOV  In  tbli  Pt»1m  la/  Who  !• 
thr  bappy  man  ?  or,  what  may  make  a  man  happy?' 

Tbit  qaettioD  the  prophet  retoWes  in  the  two 
first  verses  :~1.  Nef  atWely.  It  is  be.  1.  '  That 
walks  not  In  the  connsel  of  the  ungodly.  9.  That 
stands  not  in  the  way  of  sinners.'  a  '  Tliat  sits 
not  in  the  seat  of  the  scornful.'  %  Positively.  It 
is  he.  1.  *  Whose  delight  is  in  the  law  of  the  Lord.' 
1  «  Who  dotb  mediute  in  the  law  day  and  night.' 

i.  This  happiness  of  the  good  man  is  illustrated 
two  ways  :  1.  By  a  similitude.  2.  By  comparing 
kim  wito  a  wicked  man. 

1.  The  similitnde  he  makes  choiee  of  is  that  of 
a  free  ;  not  every  tree  neither,  but  that  which  hath 
these  eminencee  :  !•  It  Is  '  planted  :'  it  grows  not 
of  itself,  neither  Is  wild.  2.  '  Planted  by  the  ri- 
Ten  of  waters  ;'  it  wants  not  moisture  to  fructify, 
a  It  doth  fructify.  •  It  brings  forth  fruit :'  it  is  no 
barren  tree.  4.  The  fralt  it  brings  is  seasonable  ; 
*  It  brings  forth  fruit  in  Us  season.'  6*  It  is  al- 
ways green,  winter  and  summer ;  *  the  leaves 
wither  not.'  Clearly,  without  any  trope,  *  what- 
soever this  good  man  doth,  or  takes  in  hand,  it  shall 
prosper.* 

1  He  shews  this  good  man's  happiness  by  com- 
parinc  bim  with  a  wicked  man.  In  whom  you  shall 
find  all  contrary. 

JPirtt,  In  general.  '  Not  so.'  As  for  the  ungodly, 
it  is  not  so  with  them :  not  so  in  the  plantation  s 
Id  the  place ;  in  the  seasonable  fruit ;  In  the 
greenness  ;  in  tbe  prosperity.  8o  far  from  being 
nke  a  tree,  that  they  are  like.  1.  '  Chaif.'  a  light 
uid  empty  thing.  2.  '  Chaff,  which  the  wind  whif- 
fles up  and  down.  3.  *  Chaff*  which  tbe  wind  scat- 
ters, or  '  driveth  away.'  4.  And  never  leaves 
scattering,  till  it  has  driven  it  from  tbe  face  of  the 
earth.    8o  f^ulgate,  Septuagintt  and  Arabic. 

SecanOlpt  And  that  no  man  may  think  that  their 
ponisbment  shall  extend  only  to  this  life  ;  in  plain 
tertDs  be  threatene  to  them  ,—1.  Damnation  at  tbe 
great  day.  *  They  shall  not  stand  injadgment; 
though  some  refer  this  clause  to  this  life.  When 
be  it  Judged  by  men,  cau9m  eadet^he  shall  be  con- 
demned. 8.  Exclusion  from  the  company  of  tbe 
jut.  '  Sinners  shall  not  stand  in  tbe  congregation 
of  tbe  righteous.* 

.  3.  In  the  close,  he  shews  the  cause  why  the 
fodly  is  happy,  tbe  wicked  unhappy  .—1.  Because 
'  tbe  way  of  th€  righteous  is  known  to  God  ;'  ap- 
proved by  HioD,  and  defended.  2.  But  the  way, 
•tadies,  ploU,  *  counsels  of  the  wicked,  shall 
perUh.- 


Rev  I  zw»^ADefence  of  the  SurinamNegnh- 
English  Veriion  of  the  New  Testament , 
ifcSfC.  By  William  Greenfield,  p.  76. 
Bagster,     London.    1830. 

Local  controversy  is  rarely  interesting,  ex- 
cept to  the  parties  concerned^  and  even  to 
these,  after  a  given  time,  it  becomes  dull 
and  clondy,  the  spirit  having  evaporated  in 
tbe  campaigns  held  on  the  '*  foughten  field." 
Some  subjects  are,  however,  so  momentous 
in  their  own  nature,  and  so  extensive  in 
their  application,  that  no  one  can  look  with 
indifierence  on  the  incidents  which  they 
involve,  or  on  the  issues  to  which  they 
lead.  Of  this  latter  description,  is  the  im- 
portant question,  stated,  examined,  and 
defended  in  the  pamphlet  before  us. 

It  would  appear  that  the  vast  province 
of  Surinam  contains  about  200,000  inha- 
bitants,  the  greater  part  of  whom  speak  a 
language  peculiar  to  themselves.  This 
language  is  a  compound  of  English,  Dutch, 
Portuguese,  French,  and  Negro,  and  is  the 


onl^  tongue  in  which  they  can  converse,  or 
which  they  understand.  Among  these  in- 
habitants, the  Moravians  have  had  a  mis- 
sion ever  since  the  year  1738.  During 
the  continuance  of  this  mission,  several 
portions  of  the  New  Testament  were  trans- 
lated into  the,  above  language,  and  pub- 
lished among  the  inhabitants.  "Die  whole 
of  die  New  Testament  having  been  com- 
pleted in  manuscript,  an  application  was 
made  to  the  British  and  i^reign  Bible 
Society  lo  print  an  edition,  for  circulation 
throughout  this  populous  district.  With 
this  request  the  above  society  readily  com. 
plied,  and  a  thousand  copies  in  the  Negro- 
English  language  was  forwarded  to  Suri- 
nam, during  the  last  year. 

A  copy  of  this  version  having  ^len  into 
the  hands  of  a  writer  for  the  Edinburgh 
"Christian  Instructor,"  it  has  been  exa- 
mined with  rigour,  and  treated  with  much 
severity  in  that  periodical.  The  critic  con- 
tends, that  the  language  is  nothing  but  a 
barbarous  jaigon  of  broken  English ;  that 
an  attempt  to  translate  the  woi^  of  God 
into  it,  is  better  calculated  to  make  the 
sacred  records  appear  contemptible,  than  to 
impart  instruction  to  those  who  read  it ;  and 
that  it  is  to  *'  pot  upon  the  poor  Negroes  an 
additional  mockery,  another  badge  of  humi- 
liation, and  a  stronger  fetter  to  bind  them 
down  to  their  unhappy  fate.'' 

Against  the  charges  and  inferences  of  the 
anonymous  critic,  Mr.  William  Greenfield 
enters  his  protest  in  tbe  pamphlet  before 
us,  which  he  has  justly  entitled  ''A  Defence 
of  the  Surinam  Negro-English  Version  of 
the  New  Testament''  For  this  task,  Mr. 
Greenfield  has  proved  himself  every  way 
competent.  Of  the  people  and  territory, 
he  has  traced  the  history,  and  deduced 
from  their  various  sources  the  different 
branchef^f  language,  which,  in  their  aggre- 
gate compound,  constitute  what  is  now 
almost  exclusively  understood  and  spoken 
in  Surinam. 

Of  the  language  itself,  he  has  furnished 
an  extended  analysis,  and  given  even  de- 
monstrative proof,  that,  unless  the  New 
Testament  had  been  thus  translated,  the 
inhabitants  must  have  inevitably  remained 
destitute  of  this  sacred  treasure.  He  allows 
that  many  expressions,  if  placed  before  a 
mere  English  reader  with  his  present  ideas, 
would  appear  in  a  ridiculous  light;  but 
tliat  among  those,  for  whose  use  the  version 
was  intended,  even  the  supposition  is  too 
contemptible  for  seriotis  notice.  The  Bible 
has  been  translated  into  Irish,  Manks,  and 
Gaelic,  without  sustaining  any  degradation, 
and  from  appearing  in  the  Negro-English 
language  of  Surinam,  Mr.  Greenfield  con- 
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taodfly  thai  it  has  nothing  to  fear.  At  erery 
poiot  of  attack  he  meeti  hii  anonymous 
opponent  with  fearless  intrepidity ;  and  hav- 
ing a  good  cause,  which  he  well  knows  how 
to  defbndy  and  for  which  his  talents  and 
learning  have  a  peculiar  adaptation,  his 
pages  are  every  where  crowded  with  trium- 
phant argumenti. 

The  translation  appears  to  have  under- 
gone every  revision  within  the  reach  of 
human  ability;  and  by  the  Rev.  Hans 
Wied,  of  whose  competence  to  judge  no 
one  acquainted  with  his  ability  will  doubt, 
it  has  been  pronounced  to  be  as  perfect  as 
possible. 

But  even  on  a  supposition  that  it  had 
been  as  childish  and  ridiculous  as  it  has 
been  erroneously  represented,  the  claims  of 
the  Negroes  and  others  in  Surinam,  Mr. 
Greenfield  thinks  amply  sufficient  to  remove 
the  objection.  On  tlie  funds  of  the  fiible 
Society,  he  presumes  it  had  an  imperative 
demand,  and  in  printing  the  edition,  the 
managing  committee  have  only  acted  in 
perfect  conformity  to  the  wants  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  the  principles  of  the  institution. 
The  subject  is  of  importance  to  tlie  religious 
community ;  and  the  well-timed  appearance 
of  this  ably  written  pamphlet,  will  teach 
opponents  to  the  tramuations  of  scriptures, 
that  it  is  dangerous  to  meddle  with  things 
they  do  not  fully  undeistaiKl. 


Review.— 7%e  Omnipotence  of  the  Deity, 
A  Poem.  By  the  Rev.  J^oAii  Youngs 
Author  qf  Scripture  Balancety  Scrip- 
ture  Lyr^y  Sfc,  Bvo.pp.  2\S.  Houts- 
ton  4r  Son.  London. 
The  Omnipotence  of  the  Deity  is  a  sublime 
and  an  awful  subject,  as  much  surpassing 
human  thought  and  comprehension,  as  Owl 
transcends  mortals  in  his  essence,  mode  of 
existence,  and  operations  of  wisdom.  The 
utmost  we  can  hope  to  attain  are  a  few 
glimpses  of  its  emanations  and  displays  of 
energy,  in  the  worlds  of  matter  and  spirit,  in 
which  infinite  power  discovers  itself  to  the 
human  mind.  But  it  is  highly  probable, 
that  these  developments  bear  little  or  no  pro- 
portion to  the  vast  infinitude  of  energy 
which  God  has  unfolded  in  the  regions  of 
immensityy  through  the  progress  of  eternal 
duration. 

In  the  world,  however,  which  we  inhabit, 
science  discovers  to  philosophic  researches, 
and,  above  all,  revelation  unveils  to  the  eye 
of  iaith,  a  sufficiency  to  excite  our  wonder 
and  adoration.  To  these  subjects  we  may 
.turn  our  attention  with  much  advantage, 
and  if  inquiry  fells  short  of  reality,  the 
deficiency  may  be  ascribed  to  the  limited 


natture  of  our  fiiculties,  that  on  all  sides  are 
encircled  with  boundaries  and  barriert 
which  no  effort  of  genius,  oo  brilliancy  of 
talent,  can  ever  enable  them  to  pass. 

In  the  poem  before  us,  the  author  coo. 
templates  the  Omnipotence  of  Jehovah  in 
creation,  in  providence,  and  in  grace,  each 
of  which  he  pursues  with  irrepressible 
ardour,  through  its  various  mmificatioos. 
Both  nature  uid  revelation  furnnh  topics 
for  discussion,  but  in  all  cases  of  ques- 
tionable import,  the  former  is  always  made 
subservient  to  the  latter.  In  a  subordinate 
sense,  this  poem  may  be  denominated  phi- 
losophical ;  it  is  always  aiigumenlative ; 
and  sourxi  is  never  preserved  at  the  ex- 
pense of  logical  propriety. 

From  visible  phenomena  devdoped  in 
creation,  providence,  and  levelatioo,  the 
author  deduces  the  existence  and  perfec- 
tions of  the  great  and  primary  Csuoe  of 
all ;  and  infers  his  moral  attributes  from 
the  displays  of  rectitude,  justice,  good- 
ness, mercy,  and  love,  evinced  in  afi  his 
operations. 

In  the  following  short  paragraphs,  the 
reasoning  is  vigorous;  and  the  poetry, 
shrinks  not  from  investigation. 

**  Of),  man  of  wladoiu.  thouf htln«  teom^r,  fa,   . 
And  learn  hnw  forvtt*  from  their  aeorns  ^rew. 
Ser  cornfields  risinf  from  the  perished  fntln. 
And  ne«r>born  spring  saceeedlnir  wintei*s  rolgo. 
■xolain  irhy  ocean  ceaseless  eblis  and  Sosrs, 
And  wool,  iHkt  hair,  on  fleecy  lambkins  grova. 
Say  nature  bids  the  sapling  oak  appear. 
That  nalure  crowns  with  laseions  crops  the  year; 
Or  boast  that  nature  bids  the  rising  apriiif , 
From  winter*s  lea6eM  deathlike  season  apring. 
That  nature  is  the  grand  prlmeyal  aool. 
Which  made,  preserves,  and  manage*  the  vliolc. 

"  And  what  is  nature  ?— 'lis  effect  or  caaac. 
It  acts  bv  mandates,  or  it  Issues  laws. 
If  cause  it  be.  that  cause  a  Gnd  we  own  ; 
And  if  eifrct.  It  acts  by  God  alone  : 
In  eitiier  case  Omnipotence  is  seen 
lu  all  that  is.  that  will  be,  or  has  been." 

p.  18. 

In  the  woilc  of  redemption,  the  Saviour*s 
incarnation,  and  his  miraculous  power,  are 
thus  delineated. 

"  Announcing  angels  sang  the  Saviour's  birth  ; 
Ten  thousand  legions  tracked  him  down  to  eartb. 
Hovered  unseen  around  his  manger  bed. 
Or  cradled  in  their  arms  hi*  sacred  head. 

"  Gate  on  the  God  in  fleah  enshrined,  see  where 
His  acts  of  mercy,  power  divine  declare. 
He  spake,  and,  lo !  confounded  devils  See  : 
EiCpers  were  cleansed,  and  sightless  eyeballa  aca. 
The  lame  leap  sportful  as  the  boandiitg  hart. 
And  pardoned  sinners  praising  Qod  depart  t 
The  strife  of  elements  his  words  restrain. 
And  death-bound  prisoners  start  to  life  apaln." 

Visiting  the  church-yard,  the  poet  moral- 
izes on  the  motley  characters  that  moulder 
beneath  the  turf.  Among  these  the  follow- 
ing apostrophe  is  paid  to  Pollock  smd  his 
**  Course  of  Jvne:^ 

**  There  rests  a  poet.  wIiom  fmmorUI  stralnt. 
Lnred  wandering  aeula  to  seek  atenal  plaian. 
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Hift  cjM  DO  uort  wltli  f hnntlcd  hrigbtMM  roll. 
Nor  raney-forms,  tmbodied,  haunt  bit  tool. 
Nor  mental  agunv  nor  bumin|t  brow. 
The  flro  of  thongbc.  coniomo  no  loiif er  now. 
TiaK*s  cooHBK— the  tbeme  his  mighty  genius  sung 
Has  borne  him  hence,  his  ma^rle  lyre  unstrung. 
TboDgb  lost  to  earth,  bis  memory  stilt  is  dear. 
And  lives  enshrined  In  many  a  spirit  here. 
So  bright  a  meed,  a  host  may  claim, 'tis  true ; 
Worthy  of  hallowed  fame,  alas,  how  few  f** 

p.  63. 

The  meeting  of  hostile  armiesy  and  its 
dire  effects  under  the  providence  of  God^ 
are  thus  described. 

*■  And,  1o,  where  rnrmlee  tread  the  extended  plain, 
And  drums  and  eannon  drown  the  din  of  pain  ; 
Where  blood-eyed  slaughter,  takes  his  gory  round. 
And  dashes  thousands  on  th*  onsangulned  ground. 
Death  strides  at  greedy  for  the  blood  of  men. 
Nor  wishes  one  should  see  loved  home  again. 
Thon  relgti'st  unseen,  amidst  the  bloody  fray. 
To  sliiold  tb«  warrior  in  the  battle  day.^' 

p.  111. 

With  the  following  dsscription  of  an 
eniption  of  mount  Etna^  we  most  take  our 
leave  of  quotation. 

■*  Ktna's  dark  mount,  which  lores  tbesight  awhile. 
And  boms  nnqorucbed,  like  nature's  funeral  pile: 
Heayes  with  a  sight  and  sound  that  fear  inspire, 
Oroane  like  creation's  knell,  and  Tomits  flro. 
A  sea  of  lava  rolls  destruction  there. 
And  rocks  are  hurled  like  feathers  in  thr  air. 
While  shrieking  numbers  flee  the  burning  sod. 
And,  trembling,  own  an  omnipresent  God. 
Tet  here  tiiy  goodness  'midst  the  awful  strife 
Of  fire  and  tempest,  and  the  loss  of  life, 
Shiaee  forth  conspicnous,  while  thy  soverign  will 
Permits  the  lets,  to  sare  from  greater  III. 
Earthquake's  dread  scourge  had  else  been  oftener 

known. 
And  where  a  village,  kingdoms  been  overthrown.** 

p.  113. 

Hirotighout  the  whole,  the  veruficatioo  is 
highly  respectable,  and  the  sentiments  are 
elevated.  It  is  a  poem  far  above  the  com- 
moo-place  productions  of  the  day.  Piety 
and  argument  give  dignity  to  harmony  in 
each  of  its  three  cantos ;  and  few  readers, 
we  presume,  who  can  be  induced  to  begin 
the  perusal  of  its  pages,  will  want  any  other 
stimulant  to  urge  perseverance  to  the  end, 
than  that  which  its  internal  vigour  and 
variety  can  supply. 

Several  minor  poems  are  appended  to 
the  leading  article.  These  exnibit  vari- 
ous degrees  of  merit;  but  that  which  we 
have  already  noticed  on  Omnipotence,  hav- 
ing demanded  our  chief  attention,  leaves  no 
room  for  any  particular  remarks  on  the 
others. 

In  the  mere  mechanical  part,  we  have 
discovered  several  causes  of  complaint, 
l^e  pointing  is  sometimes  defective,  and  not 
tmfiequently  so  very  erroneous,  as  to  injure 
the  sense  by  misleading  the  reader.  "  Thick 
as  the  shades  that  hangs  around  the  tomb,'* 
is  a  line  which  Dr.  Syntax  will  not  suffer 
to  pass  unnoticed;  and  at  the  couplet  in 
p.  1 9,  ending  with  <'  Almighty  Lord,"  and 
''self-existent  God/' the  genius  of  ifayme 
will  take  offence. 


But  notwithstanding  these  mechanical 
imperfections,  The  '*  Omnipotence  of  the 
Deity,"  is  a  poem  of  considerable  merit. 
On  the  author's  talents  it  reflects  much 
credit,  and  is  more  worthy  of  an  extensive 
circulation  than  many  which  have  obtained 
that  honourable  distinction. 


Review. — An  Eitay  on  the  Creation  of 
the  Universe,  and  Evidences  of  the 
Existence  of  God,  By  Charles  *Doyne 
Sillery,  ISmo.  pp.  138.  Whittaker, 
London.  1830. 

Tuis  little  volume  is  dedicated  to  Dr. 
Chalmers ;  and,  in  its  introductory  pages, 
the  author  is  not  backward  in  expatiating  on 
the  extent  of  his  own  acquirements.  It 
would  appear,  that,  while  very  young,  he 
ranged  through  the  whole  circle  of  science, 
andy  perhaps,  with  the  exception  of  diffi- 
dence and  humility,  made  himself  ac- 
quainted with  almost  every  branch  of 
knowledge  that  is  placed  within  the  grasp 
of  the  human  intellect.  Having  introduced 
us  into  tliis  ample  field,  the  produce  of 
which  would  be  more  than  sufficient  to  im- 
mortalize an  '<  Admirable  Crichton,"  be 
proceeds  as  follows. 

"Chemistry  followed,  which,  possessing  many 
branches,  led  to  the  study  of  mineralogy  and  eon- 
chology.  Thence  I  directed  my  attention  tobo- 
tanVf  ornithology,  &e.  From  which  I  proceeded  to 
geology  Itself;  and  lastly*  to  physics  and  meta- 
physics, till  I  had  completed  the  whole  round  of 
natural  philosophy.  I  then  began  to  collect  mate- 
rials  for  a  moseum.  and  wherever  I  went  I  was  In 
search  of  minerals,  shells,  fossils,  flowers,  and  in- 
sects; and  I  have  no  hesitation  In  saying,  that  I  pos- 
'  one  of  the  finest  collections  of  native  Insects 


I  the  centre  of  my 
>rders  of  my  own 
preservation,  my  native  and  foreign  minerals, 
multifarious  assortment  of  shells,  arrangement  of 
quadrupeds,  variety  of  birds,  amphibious  animals« 
fishes,  and  Insects  :— my  antiquities  comprehend- 
ing armour  of  every  description ;  ancient  busts, 
marbles,  vases  and  vessels  of  various  kinds  from 
Herculaneum.  Pompeii,  Nineveh,  and  other  places. 


and  minerals  In  the  eountrv.  I  was  never  so  happy 
as  when  seated  at  myl  studies  in  the  centre  of  my 
museum,  the  eases  of  the  seven  orders  of  my  own 


gold,  silver  and  brasen  coins,  together  with  a  vast 

variety  of  curiosities,  partly  collectet"  •" *' 

and  partly  presented  by  my  daily  v 
rapidly  Increasing  aroond  me."->p.  7. 


In  concluding  this  paragraph,  the  author 
adds,  ^Mhat  the  contemplation  filled  his 
mind  with  the  admiration,  reverence,  and 
love  of  the  great  Almighty  Bemg  who  ere* 
ated  them." 

•«  It  was  not  less  to  by  the  bonndlets  variety 
of  corporeal  creature*,  animaU  and  inanlmato, 
that  are  to  be  found  in  this  our  little  world.  I 
learnt  that  botanists  had  divided  all  plants  Into 
i4  classes,  and  121  orders :  that  they  had  discovered 
9000  genera,  30,000  species,  and  varieties  of  the 
species  without  number.  That  there  were  230 
species  of  qnadrnpeds  (mammalia)  already  known 
to  man ;  liOO  species  of  birds ;  amphibious  ani. 
male,  100 ;  fishes  500  t  insects,  no  less  than  9000  t 
and  worms  800  species.  And  that  there  were  lOoO 
epeelet  ofiheilo,  separated  by  cowbologlsti  Into 
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Vkwt  diTislont.  And  all  tbit  afforded  me  another 
demonstrative  proof  of  the  unlimited  extent  of  the 
Creator^!  skill,  and  the  fecandUy  of  hit  inftoite 
wisdom  and  power."— p.9. 

**  I  now  finished  an  astronomical  work  of  700 
eUuetp  written  foiio  page;  in  wbieh  I  described 
the  figure,  motions,  and  dimensions  of  the  earth  ; 
the  different  seasons  ;  the  cause  of  the  ebbing  and 
fiowlug  of  tlie  sea;  the  moon*s  motion  and  phases ; 
rrmTlly,  light,  traniit  of  Venus ;  the  eellpseeof  the 
aan  and  moon  i  the  Ptolemaic,  Tycbonic,  and  solar 
•ystem ;  the  parallax  of  the  stars :  refractions, 
oecultations,  and  causes  producing  planetary  mo- 
tions. I  also  gaTO  a  hist<iry  of  the  rise  and  pro- 
frees  of  astronomy,  a  description  of  the  principal 
Mtronomieal  instruments  and  machinery  wlilch 
■erye  to  Illustrate  the  aboye  phenomena,  and  some 
obeerratlons  on  the  ancient  sodiac  found  in  Upper 
Kgypt.  The  work  is  accompanied  with  several 
Illustrations  of  my  own  delineation,  aud  it  atiil  in 
ny  posseision."— p.  10. 

**  I  DOW  oommenced  a  seriet  of  phllosophleal 
letters,  the  principal  of  which,  were,  Ist.  On  Pris- 
matle  Light— Snd.  On  Coral.— 3rd.  On  Sound.— 
4th.  On  the  existence  of  a  continent  u  the  South 
Pole;  of  this  I  rest  perfectly  satisfied,  and  shall 
lay  my  observations  and  proofs  before  the  public, 
in  a  pamphlet  or  periodical, shortly  after  this  work 
ie  pobiished.— 6tb.  Aceonntinr  for  live  toads  found 
In  solid  masses  of  rock.— 0th.  Hints  on  tlje  Natural 
History  of  Insects.— 7th.  A  Perpetual  Motion  on 
the  principle  of  the  Barometer.— 8th.  Oa  the  utilitv 
of  keeping  Clironometers  In  vacuo,  and  a  method 
of  making  the  ciianges  of  the  atmosphere  wind 
them  by  the  mercury  In  the  Barometer.— 9th.  A 
new  Pump,  eauahie  of  raising  a  ton  of  water  with 
one  strolce  of  the  piston,  by  the  strength  of  a  single 
individual.— 1 0th.  Tests  for  proving  the  illuminat- 
lag  power  of  various  lights.— 11th.  water  Barome. 
ter.- 18.  Suggestion  of  a  Perpetual  Motion,  by 
Specific  Gravity,  dec.  dee.'*— p.  18. 

We  have  no  right  to  question  the  extent 
of  the  author's  numerous  and  vast  acquire- 
ments, nor  to  express  any  douhts  of  the 
accuracy  of  his  statements,  but  we  have 
much  reason  to  believe  that  he  has  attained 
an  elevation  to  which  few  rivals  will  pre- 
sume to  soar.  Nor  does  he  describe  his 
exalted  situation  as  altogether  enviable,  for 
towards  the  conclusion  of  his  catalogue  of 
acquisitions  he  introduces  the  following 
seasonable  and  judicious  reflections. 

**  And  what  have  .1  learned  ?  What  eonrl union 
have  I  drawn  from  a  retrospect  of  the  whole  ? 
That  their  Is  no  real  happiness,  no  quiet  resting- 
place  on  earth,  that  all  is  but  a  chequered  scene  of 
■In.  and  vexation,  and  disappointment,  and  folly, 
and  to  sigh  from  my  soul  for  *  the  wings  of  a  dove 
to  fly  away,*  far  away  from  this  melancholy  world, 
*  and  be  at  rest,*  In  the  bosom  of  my  Qod.'*— p.  20. 

From  this  preliminary  matter,  we  now 
turn  to  the  "  Essay  on  Creation,"  in  which 
original  thinking  and  romantic  theory  con- 
tend for  superiority.  On  the  distances, 
magnitudes,  and  velocities  of  the  various 
bodies  composing  the  solar  system,  we  find 
nothing  new.  Looking  through  his  tele- 
scope, our  views  are  expanded  into  a  kind 
of  infinity,  to  which  we  can  set  no  bounds, 
while  his  microscopic  observations  develop 
new  worlds,  teeming  with  life,  in  every 
drop  of  water,  and  every  grain  of  sand. 

The  sun  and  all  its  i^roily  of  attendant 
worlds,  including  all  the  comets  belonging 
to  the  solar  system,  and  amounting  in  all  to 
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four  hundred  and  eighty  bodies,  Mr.  SiUery 
thinks  to  be  inhabit^  by  beings  bearing  a 
strong  resemblance  to  ourselves.  To  all 
the  fijced  stars  he  assigns  a  population  of 
intelligent  creatures,  and  cooceives  that 
creation  is  still  proceeding  onward  in  the 
immensity  of  Sfiace ;  and  that  no  booods 
can  be  set  to  the  continued  operation  of 
creative  eneigy. 

Among  oSier  peculiarities,  Mr.  Silleiy 
thinks,  that  ^evoy  planet  in  our  system 
was  originally  a  comet,  and  that  every  co- 
met wiU  finally  become  a  planet.*'  (p.  67.) 
To  preserve  the  inhabitants  of  these  erratic 
bodies  in  a  state  of  temperature  congenial 
to  animal  life,  he  arguo,  that  wbcxi  the 
comet  approaches  the  sun,  its  atmosphere 
is  in  a  great  measure  thrown  off  in  tlie  tail, 
whereas  while  the  comet  is  in  its  apbdion 
the  tail  is  gathered  round  the  nucleus,  in 
order  to  accommodate  its  animal  and  intel- 
lectual tribes.  In  shoxt,  he  suppows*  that 
the  atmosphere  of  the  comets  resembles  a 
cloak  to  a  human  being ;  in  its  perihelion 
it  is  seen  floating  in  the  tail,  ana  when  in 
its*aphelion  it  is  wrapped  round  the  body, 
to  give  it  additional  clothing,  and  thus  to 
compensate  for  its  great  distance  firomtbe 
sim. 

The  light  constantly  emanating  from  the 
son,  Mr.  Silleiy  presumes  would  in  time 
exhaust  its  source,  if  no  means  had  been 
provided  for  replenishing  the  constant 
waste.  Hiis  replenishing  agent  he  however 
finds  in  electricity,  and,  through  its  instru- 
mentality, he  presumes  that  the  order  and 
harmony  of  nature,  in  this  department,  has 
been  constantly  preserved.  '*  This  electri- 
city, (leaving  the  earth  fit)m  the  north  pole 
which  points  to  the  sun,)  owing  to  the  state 
of  the  atmosphere,  is  often  visible,  and  has 
been  called  tlie  aurora  borealis.'' 

That  the  author  may  not  accuse  us  either 
of  "misunderstanding  or  of  misrepresenting 
his'  theory,  we  give  his  views  in  his  own 
words.  On  the  subject  of  creation  the 
following  passages  will  show  the  mann^  in 
which  Mr.  Silleiy  applies  his  theoiy. 

"Calorie,  oxygen,  nitrogen  (or  asote).  hrdrogen. 
and  light  may  be  considered  as  the  chaos  of^the  uni- 
verse, as  the  active  and  universal  element  of  nature. 
Before  our  sun,  or  any  sun,  planet,  comet,  eatellite, 
or  body  in  the  heavens,  was  created.  I  believe  that 
an  etherial  medium,  lllse  a  great  mist,  pervaded  all 
space  ;  that  as  in  the  crystallisation  or  eiibstances 
on  earth,  or  ossification  of  fluid  in  the  bonMn  body, 
at  the  will  of  the  .Almighty,  centres  of  attraction 
were  pointed  out  in  the  embryo  of  creation,  to 
which  the  surrounding  particlee  of  matter  approx- 
imated, forming  dark  clouds,  or  nebulse,  which  in 
process  of  time,  acquired  such  a  degree  of  density, 
as  to  be  capable  of  being  affected  by  tb«  laws  of 
attraction."— p.  fiS. 

"  Such,  then,  are  my  opinions  regarding  the  form- 
ation of  the  universe':  and  if  the  aboT^  pheooaiena 
serve  to  confirm  the  bypotheeia  now  advanced. 
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the  woric  of  ereation  may  be  eontidered  at  •till 
going  on  In  the  heaTen»,  and  tbe  runndalions  only 
of  innumerable  orbt  are  yet  laid  on  the  bosom  of 
apace.  The  Almighty  ii  ttUi  at  work  In  tbe  illl. 
mitable  fleldt  of  ether;  and  every  day,  every  hour, 
new  and  coiintiess  world*  are  springing  into  exist- 
•nee."— p.  82. 

That  the  theory  of  Mr.  Sillery  is  not  des- 
titute of  ingenuity,  we  readily  admit,  but 
we  cannot  avoid  thinking  that  it  rests  on  a 
fir^nndation  gratuitously  assumed.  To  the 
sacred  writings  be  professes  to  pay  a  pro- 
found veneration ;  but  how  he  can  reconcile 
his  hypothesis  with  the  Mosaic  account  of 
creation,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  discover.  He 
telb  a%  indeed,  that  *'  the  scriptures  were 
given  us,  not  for  the  purpose  of  instructing 
tis  in  philosophy,  but  to  teach  us  what  it  is 
our  duty  to  believe,  and  how  we  should 
conduct  ourselves  on  the  theatre  of  the 
world,  to  attain  the  favour  of  our  Maker 
here,  and  our  felicity  hereafter ;  things  in- 
finitely more  interesting  to  us  than  all  other 
knowledge  and  wealth  in  the  world." — ^p.51. 

We  must  now  take  our  leave  of  this  vo- 
lume,  in  which  visionary  theory  is  supported 
with  considerable  ingenuity.  We  give  the 
author  credit  for  his  talents,  and  acquit 
him  of  any  intentions  hostile  to  revelation, 
but  we  suspect  that  it  is  better  calculated  to 
fiimish  scientific  speculation  with  amuse- 
onenty  than  to  make  converts  to  its  philo- 
sophy. 


Review. — A  Help  to  the  Private  and 
Domettic  "Reading  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, 4'C*  %  /.  Leifchild,  ^d  Edition, 
t2mo.p.Z30.  Bagster,  London.  1831. 

If  tbe  date  which  this  volume  bears,  has 
not  already  reached  us,  the  author  very 
naturally  concludes  that  it  will  soon  be 
here,  and  to  seize  time  by  tlie  forelock  is 
always  an  act  of  wisdom. 

This  book,  after  a  short  preface,  opens 
with  a  series  of  brief  essays  on  the  sacred 
writings,  and  the  manner  in  which  they 
may  be  perused  with  the  greatest  advan- 
tage, by  individuals,  and  in  the  domestic 
circle.  They  contain  much  useful  matter 
in  relation  to  the  great  subjects  of  inspira- 
tion,  as  U>  their  import,  order,  style,  sym- 
bols, and  other  peculiarities. 

Leaving  these  preliminary  dissertations, 
the  author  enteis  on  the  sacred  volume,  of 
which  be  gives  a  brief  analysis.  At  the 
commencement  of  each  book,  he  fiimishes 
a  general  summary  of  its  contents,  states 
the  period  of  time  which  it  embraces,  and 
the  chronological  order  in  which  it  stands. 
This  order  he  makes  the  basis  of  his  ar- 
rangement of  the  books,  both  of  the  Old 
Testament  and  the  New.    Thus  tbe  book 


of  Job  is  introduced  between  Genesis  and 
Exodus,  and  several  of  the  prophets  give 
place  to  one  another,  according  to  tlie  time 
m  which  they  wrote.  In  the  New  Testa- 
ment we  find  similar  transpositions  for  the 
same  reasons. 

These  summaries  and  interchanges  having 
been  made,  Mr.  Leifchild  sums  up  in  a 
few  words  the  principal  contents  of  each 
chapter,  and  at  the  same  time  refers  to 
other  parts  of  the  sacred  writings  in  which 
these  subjects  again  occur.  At  the  foot  of 
each  page,  short  but  luminous  notes  are 
subjoined.  Tliese,  extracted  from  various 
authors  whose  names  are  given,  are  critical, 
elucidative,  or  historical,  as  circumstances 
may  require. 

Revelation  thus  epitomized,  Mr.  Leif- 
child in  the  concluding  part  of  his  volume 
furnishes  an  alphabetical  list  of  names  and 
terms,  which  occur  in  the  sacred  books. 
Of  these  he  gives  the  meaning,  and  an 
application.  This  glossary  will  be  found 
exceedingly  serviceable  to  many,  both 
young  and  old,  especially  as  the  expUna- 
tions  are  fiequently  accompanied  with  his- 
torical and  scientific  remarks. 

From  the  preceding  brief  description  of 
this  book,  its  utility  and  character  may  be 
easily  inferred.  It  is  not  intended  to  super, 
sede  the  reading  of  the  holy  scriptures,  but 
to  excite  a  desire  to  become  more  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  their  contents,  and 
(o  facilitate  a  perusal  of  them.  It  is  a 
book  which  brings  the  essential  parts  of 
revelation  within  a  narrow  compass,  retain- 
ing a  view  of  their  variety,  comprehensive- 
ness, doctrines,  and  precepts,  but  giving 
nothing  in  detail.  To  every  common 
reader  of  the  Bible  it  will  be  found  an 
excellent  guide.  By  consulting  it  when 
about  to  enter  on  any  book  or  chapter, 
which  may  be  done  in  a  few  minutes,  time, 
place,  and  subjects  will  in  an  instant  be 
laid  open  to  his  view.  A  knowledge  of 
these  particulars  cannot  fail  to  enhance  his 
pleasure,  and  to  add  to  his  stock  of  useful 
information. 


Review. — Principles  of  Dissent,  by  Tha^ 
mas  Scales,  I801O.  pp.  286.  Simpkin 
and  Marshall.     London.    1830. 

Amongst  the  various  means  of  improve- 
ment in  literary  composition,  abridging 
some  of  our  modem  authors  would  form 
an  exercise  of  no  inconsiderable  import- 
ance. We  mention  modem  authors,  for 
notwithstanding  the  prolixity  of  plan  and 
method  chargeable  upon  many  ol  our  fore- 
fethers,  particularly  such  as  have  written 
on  divinity,  authors  of  the  preseot  day  arc 
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much  more  guilty  than  they  were^  of  ret- 
bosity  and  profuaeness  of  atyle.  This  is 
especially  the  case  with  dissenlinff  and 
etner  ministers,  who  are  in  the  hwit  of 
preaching  either  extemporaneously,  or  with 
veiy  1  it  tie  previous  preparation.  Wherever  it 
OCCUR,  it  IS  a  mark  of  a  defective  education. 

We  have  been  led  to  these  remarks  by 
the  little  neat  volume  whose  title  stands  at 
the  head  of  this  article.  The  work  has 
been  highly  extolled,  with  one  exception, 
by  all  those  periodicals,  whose  general  sen- 
timents agree  with  those  of  the  author ; 
and  it  certainly  would  be  wrong  not  to 
admit  that  its  pages  contain  much  less  of 
the  acerbity  of  theological  coolroveray 
than  many  of  its  predecessors  on  the  same 
subject,  and  that  the  writer  has  manifested 
considerable  tact  in  wielding  against  the  pre- 
sent English  establishment,  the  weapons 
which  the  early  pretestant  divines  of  the 
church  of  England  were  accustomed  to  use 
against  their  popish  opponents.  The  style, 
however,  is  remarkable  defective  in  dear- 
nen  and  force,  owing  to  an  unnecessary 
accumulation  of  words,  and  the  continual 
use  of  those  figures  which  ihetoricians  have 
denominated  Synonymia  and  Exei^gasia. 

In  reverting  to  the  idea  with  which  we 
•et  our,  let  us  suppose  a  penMm  desirous 
of  improving  himself  in  literary  composi- 
tion. The  very  first  sentence,  in  die  first 
diapter,  would  afford  him  perhaps  as  good 
an  exercise  as  ingenuity  itself  could  devise. 
We  will  copy  it  verbatim,  subjoining  such 
«n  abridgment  as  we  conceive  would 
constitute  no  inconsidemble  improvement. 

•*  The  iDbJeet  to  wbieh  tbit  tnatiM  ft  derotfd, 
and  wfaieb  the  followlof  page*  will  b«  •inployed  to 
dltenw.  it  of  the  bichett  importance  to  the  interettt 
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tention  than  It  hat  hitherto  received,  eren  from 
tboee  whom  it  mott  deeply  affeett  and  concerna, 
«nd  who,  by  their  profettion  and  relatlTe  titaatlon 
fn  ioelety,  are  required,  and  ml|rht  natorally  be 
expected  to  poteeu,  an  intimate  aequaintaoee 
with  It."  p.  1. 

Hie  same  sentiment  abridged  may  be 
thus  expressed. 

'  Hie  subject  which  the  following  pages 
will  be  employed  to  discuss,  is  of  the  highest 
importance  to  the  interests  of  religion ;  and 
claims,  even  from  those  whom  it  most 
deeply  concerns,  a  much  larger  share  of 
attention  than  it  has  hitherto  received.' 

In  fiirther  attempting  to  justi^  our  re- 
marks respecting  the  style  m  which  this 
work  is  written,  we  will  quote  one  sentence 
more. 

*'  Chritt  It  the  only  monarch  of  the  rhnreh  ;  be 
!t  exalted  to  the  throne,  and  reignt  alone  and  in- 
preme  In  hit  own  kingdom.*'— p.  S9« 

Now,  what  is'  all  this  more  than  saying 
that '  Christ  is  the  supreme  rater  in  his  own 
kingdom.' 


But  notwithstanding  these  minor  defects, 
this  is  a  little  volume  of  much  merit.  The 
author  seems  well  acquainted  with  the 
ground  on  which  he  stands,  and  knows 
how  to  take  advantage  of  bts  situatioo. 
On  the  great  question  discussed,  many 
things  may  be  advanced  on  eadi  side. 
Establishments  have  their  benefits  and  defi> 
ciences;  and  dissenting  bodies  are  not  with- 
out their  disadvantages.  Every  human 
institution  is  imperfect,  and  always  liable 
to  abuse ;  and  on  making  a  companUive 
estimate  between  episcopacy  and  dissent 
we  may  almost  say, 

<«  Wbate*er  It  be«t  admlulaterrd.  it  bctt.** 


Review.— «JForgc/-Afe-^o<,'*  a  Ckrisi. 
mof.  New  Ycart^  and  Birth'dti^  Pre* 
teniffor  1831.  l2mo,  pp.  386.  Ackar^ 
mann,  London, 

SuBKouNDCD  With  a  gTOup  c€  lovdy  an* 
nuals,  all  pressing  for  notice  in  oar  pages, 
and  all  entitled  to  the  attention  wfak»  they 
solicit,  we  find  much  difficulty  in  adjusting 
their  respective  claims  to  honourable  regard. 
Language  is  soon  plundered  of  its  lauda- 
toiy  epithets,  the  storehouse  becomes  ex- 
hausted, although  the  demand  oontinMS, 
and  most  persons  know 

**  That  repetition  maket  attentton  lame.** 

We  sometimes  fancifully  wi^,  that  oar 
mother-tongue  were  so  copious  as  to  afibrd 
a  multiplicity  of  superlatives  that  would  not 
neutralize  each  other,  especially  when  these 
perennials  present  themselves  at  our  tnba- 
nal ;  were  it  practicable,  we  should  like  to 
say  of  several,  they  are  all  best,  all  supe- 
rior, all  unrivalled,  all  occupying  the  highest 
place ;  and  that  in  this  unrivalled  rivalry, 
the  '*  Forget^Me-Not*'  shines  with  peculiar 
lustre. 

In  its  graphic  embellishments,  the  eariy 
fiime  of  this  annual  is  admirably  sustained ; 
both  ingenuity  and  labour  haTe  lavished 
their  energies  to  support  its  exalted  chazae- 
ter,  and  it  is  pleasing  to  add,  that  their  dT- 
ibrts  have  not  been  made  hn  vain. 

"  Queen  Esther,'*  by  Finden,  from  a 
drawing,  by  Martin,  is  a  fine  picture,  ex- 
hibiting both  variety  and  exquisite  work- 
manship to  the  eye,  and  at  the  same  time 
directing  the  mind  to  compare  its  several 
parts  with  the  scenes  delineated  in  sacred 
history,  to  which  they  owe  their  birth. 

Hie  "  False  One,*'  by  Agar,  from  a 
painting,  by  Min  Shaipe,  dispkiys  no  small 
portion  of  diaracter.  it  reminds  the  reader 
of  Dr.  Johnson's  remark,  thai  **  where 
there  is  shame,  in^time  there  may  be  virtue." 

**  Au  Italian  Scene"  by  Freebaira,  froib 
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a  dmwing  by  Barrett,  though  true  to  nature, 
wants  variety  to  captivate  with  the  first 
blush  of  its  appearance. 

The  "  Cat*3  Paw/*  by  Graves,  from  a 
painting  by  Laiidseer,  is  full  of  humour  and 
expression.  It  is  one  of  those  pictures  in 
which  the  design  swallows  up  every  other 
consideration. 

«'Tlie  Painter  Puzzled,"  by  Shenton, 
from  a  painting  by  Knight,  exhibits  aU  the 
confusion  and  indecision  which  such  a  sub- 
ject may  be  supposed  to  inspire ;  but,  in  our 
estimation,  it  aoes  not  occupy  a  foremost 
lank. 

•*  The  Political  Cobbler,"  by  Shenton, 
from  a  painting  by  Chisholme,  furnishes  an 
interestii^  assemblage,  among  whom  all 
labour  appears  suspended,  while  they  settle 
the  afi^rs  of  the  nation.  In  this  group,  the 
son  of  Crispin  is  a  most  conspicuous  cha- 
racter. The  design  is  appropriate,  and  the 
execution  is  respectable. 

"  The  Japanese  Palace,"  Dresden,  by 
Carter,  fipom  a  drawing  by  Prout,  is  superb 
and  magnificent,  both  in  architectural  de- 
sign  and  vigour  of  execution. 

"  The  Disconsolate,'*  by  Rolls,  fit)m  a 
drawing  by  Corbould,  is  b^utiful  in  aspect, 
and  shrinks  not  from  a  more  rigorous  ex- 
amination. 

"  Benares,"  by  Carter,  from  a  drawing 
by  Purser,  is  purely  Oriental,  at  once 
charming  us  with  its  novelty^  and  interests 
ing  us  by  its  efiect. 

**  Lady  Jane  Beaufort,"  by  Marr,  from  a 
painting  by  Stephanoff,  is  exceedingly  rich 
m  scenery  and  figure. 

*'  A  Noontide  Retreat,"  by  Agar,  from 
a  painting  by  Phillips,  is  pleasing  to  the 
eye,  but  variety  would  have  given  it  a  more 
powerful  character. 

"  The  Boa  Ghaut,"  by  Finden,  from  a 
painting  by  Westall,  is  rendered  more  in- 
teresting by  the  roilitaiy  circumstances  con- 
nected with  its  name  and  history,  than  by 
any  thing  which  the  picture  exhibits.  It  is 
neatly  executed. 

"  Bessy  Bell  and  Mary  Gray,"  by  Fin- 
den, fipom  a  painting  by  West,  is  rural, 
simple,  romantic,  and  pathetic.  The  spec- 
tator, feels  a  sympathy  with  the  ladies,  and 
insensibly  joins  their  company,  to  gaze  upon 
the  forlorn  musician  and  listen  to  his  pipe. 

The  "  Forget^Me-Not,"  contains  some 
admirable  pieces  of  poetry,  and  some  ex- 
cellent narratives ;  but  we  must  pass  Over 
the  former,  to  make  room  for 

AN  ADVE5TURE  IN  ITALY. 

(B^m  H.  Hmrrum,  Esq) 

"  It  ve«  towards  the  cIom  of  tb«  eTcning  of  a 

bMoiifttl    tatumnal  day,  that  two  traTeI1«rs  were 

pvaoing  their  joamey  throagh  a  tract  of  that  mx- 

nriant    and    romantie    acanery    with   which   Italy 
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abounds.  Ibe  yoonifar,  having  th«  appearance  of 
being  about  eight  and  twenty,  waa  of  a  tall  though 
compact  tigure,  the  expreaiiou  of  whole  rery  hand* 
aome  features,  glowing  with  health  and  exercise,  waa 
rather  heightened  than  diminished  by  the  tint  they 
had  derived  from  exposure  to  the  sun.  Ilia  drens  and 
bearing  indicated  what  he  really  was,  an  EoglishmaD 
of  rank.  The  other,  hia  elder  by  some  years,  was  of 
about  the  same  stature,  though  or  a  squarer  and  mora 
robust  malce,  with  a  cast  of  countenance  decidedly 
Jitbemian,  in  which  an  air  of  openneas  and  good  ho* 
moor  compensated  for  whatever  it  aaight  want)  ia 
comeliness.  They  stood  towards  each  other  in  tha 
relation  of  master  and  servant. 

"  Tha  master,  whom  I  shall  call  Veraon,  bad  aaal 
hia  carriage  on  before  him,  having  determined  oa 
performing  the  latter  part  of  his  journey  on  foot ;  a 
resolution  adopted  rather  on  the  impulse  of  some  r»> 
nantio  teffiperameot,  than  in  obedience  to  the  die- 
tatea  of  prudence,  since  the  police  of  the  district,  at 
BO  period  rery  effective,  was.  at  the  time  of  which  I 
ut  writing,  in  so  relaxed  a  atate  aa  to  encourage  rs. 
ther :  than  repress  the  ontragea  of  those  pitwiatory 
banda  by  which  Italy  haa  alwaya,  in  a  greater  or  leaa 
degree,  been  infested. 

"  Having  arrived  at  the  ruin  of  one  of  thoaa  archi* 
tectnral  mon amenta  of  ita  ancient  aplendour,  with 
which  the  country  ia  intersperaed,  \emOn  paused  t« 
survey  the  magnificent  prosuecC  it  commanded.  I'ha 
aetilnK  auo  was  shedding  his  departing  sloriea  npoa 
a  noble  streem  that  expanded  to  the  breadth  of  a  laka 
in  tbe  extreme  distance,  and  pursued  its  devious 
course  through  a  thickly  wooded  country,  in  whldi^ 
for  aome  milea,  it  waa  buried  ftom  the  traveller's  eysL 
and  then  flowed  wiihin  a  few  hundred  yarda  of  hhi 
feet.  Here  and  there,  among  tha  woodlands,  wera 
acatiered  the  caatles  and  palaeea  of  tha  ancient  nobi- 
lity, and  the  templea  of  classic  timea,  HfUng  thair 
tall  Bummita  into  the  sunshine  above  the  treea,  and 
imparting  an  air  of  grandeur  to  the  scene,  of  which 
none  but  those  who  have  gased  upon  an  Italiam 
landscape  can  form  an  adequate  conception. 

"  A  fine  country  thia !"  exclaimed  Vernon,  after  a 
long  pauae,  to  hia  attendant,  who,  as  an  old  aervant  ot 
the  family,  waa  a  sort  of  privileged  per»on. 

"  Your  honour  may  say  that,"  was  the  reply ; 
"  but  to  my  humble  thinking,  the  sight  of  an  inn,  or 
even  an  ale-houie,  would  improve  it  greatly." 

"  Why,  1  must  confess,  Terence,"  cried  his  maa- 
ter.  '*  our  own  proepecu  would  be  none  the  woraa 
for  auch  an  addiiioo.  1  begin  to  fear  wa  have  taken 
the  wrong  ro«d." 

"  A  road,  your  honour  caTls  itT*  rejoined  Terence, 
id  it's  <•     .  ^    -  -       - 


'*  Fsith,  and  it's  doubtful  I  am  if  any  foot  but  a 
brute  beaat'a  has  been  upon  the  path  we're  treading  for 
this  many  a  day.  It's  benighted  we'll  be,  %ny  how.** 
"  Note    •  '    •         -.        - 


ot 'quite  'so  bsd  as  that,  Terence,^  aaid  hia 
master,  "  I  hope:  you  appear  to  be  quite  out  of 
spiriu  on  the occaaion."  "  That'a  true,  your  honour," 
replied  Terence,  moumfhlly,  *'  for  sorrow  a  drop  of 
Inniahowen'a  In  the  boule.**  **  Nay,  I  did  not  alluda 
to  your  whiskey  flask  ;  I  meant  that  you  looked  Ott 
the  dark  side  ofthe  matter." 

*'  Will  your  honour  see  any  other  aide  of  it  by  thi« 
light  ?"  inouirMl  the  man  ;  for  the  ann  had  then  drop- 
ped behind  the  mountain,  and  the  miata  were  begin- 
ning  to  come  up  from  tha  Tallay. 

**  But  aurely."  continued  Vernon.  '*  aome  of  the 
bolldfaiga  we  see  around  oa  must  be  inhabited." 

••  O  yea!"  waa  the  reply:  **  I'll  be  bail  for  them 
they  are,  but  it's  by  them  that  don't  cook  their  Tic- 
taala  before  they  aat  them.  Troth,  and  its  a  wild 
place  we're  in,  your  honour  :  the  more  by  token  that 
a  big  fox  came  out  <^  a  bush  jnet  now.  and  aaay  ha 
he  did  not  look  op  in  my  fiioe  as  imU  as  if  he  never 


he  did  not  look  op  in  my 

seen  a  Christian  before  in  his  born  daya." 
"  Your  eyea  ware  aharper  than  mine, 
rence." 


then,  Te- 


"  How  would  your  honour  see  it,  and  you  bvay 
reading'the  inscription  down  there  ?    And  its  glad  I'd 


O.  then  ita  myself  would  go  after  your  honour 
r  where,"  was  tbe  reply  ;  "  but  I  hope  you  won't 
1  yourself  up  to  the  chin  in  a  bog,  as  I  did  <n* 
ht,  when  I'd  a  fikucy  for  following  a  light  as  liha 


been  if  ye'd  lighted  on  *  Good  entertainment  for  man 
and  horse'  instead  of  that  same."  "  If  my  eyea  de- 
ceive me  not,  Terence,"  exclaimed  his  master,  "  that 
is  certainly  a  light  glimmering  from  a  window  down 
in  the  valley  there.    I>et  us  make  towards  it." 

"  O^  then  its  myself  would  fro  after  your  honour 
,ny  , 

find  , 

night,  >.-«-  *  «  -  .— , .,  - 

that  to  the  fore  aa  two  peas."  Regardless,  however, 
of  his  servant'a  apprehensions.  \  empn  pressed  foi^ 
wsrd  in  the  direction  of  the  light,  followed  by  Te- 
rence.  They  were  just  entering  a  defile  ofthe  ralley, 
when  they  were  atartled  by  a  voioe  commandiug 
them  to  atop ;  and,  on  lookiuff  upwards,  they  par- 
ceired  the  figure  of  a  man,  aunding  upon  a  projection 
of  the  rock,  in  high  relief  against  the  twilight  sky. 
The  trarellers,  neither  admiring  the  tone  in  which 
the  mandate  was  uttered,  nor  the  appearance  of  the 
speaker,  continued  to  advance,  when  the  challsngeir 
unslung  his  carbine,  and  presented  it.  Before,  how- 
4b 
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•Ter,  h«  ooald  wUiitt  hU  ftim  1m  twknA.  a  nttlol  du>t 
la  hii  wm,  whioh  droppMl  aMl«M  by  hto  vldA.  "  Put 
iJmi  to  Toar  pipe,  and  smoke  iC*  exelaimad  larence. 
wko  haTing  bean  a  Utila  in  the  nar  of  Vernon,  waa  not 
at  fint  obaarred  by  the  robber,  and  had  fired  immedi- 
auly  on  pereeiTing  the  danger  to  irhieh  hia  niaater 
waa  ezpoeed.  Seareely  had  the  tmoke  dinened  when 
they  were  aarroanded  by  a  doaen  banditti,  by  whom 
they  were  after  a  abort  itragKle.  secured ;  not,  how- 
ever, antil  Terence  had  woanded  another  by  the  die- 
eham  of  hia  remaining  pialol,  and  bronght  a  third  to 
the  earth  with  the  bntt-end  of  it ;  while  hia  maator 
neeived  a  alight  woand  in  the  ahoalder,  a  faToor 
which  he  acknowledged  by  placing  a  brace  of  hia  aa- 
aallaiiU  on  the  penaioo  liat  for  lira.  Ihe  travellers 
were  then  disarmed,  and  marched  off,  in  the  midat  of 
the  band,  to  head-qoartara,  to  be  examined  and  plan- 

"  The  reader 'is  mistaken  if,  Judging  from  what  ha 
haa  seen  on  the  stage,  or  read  in  a  novel,  he  imaginea 
the  captain  of  a  band  to  hare  been  a  Ibllow  saa  feet 
high,  with  a  coraair  eaat  of  features,  and  dlflaring 
from  a  hero  of  the  first  water  in  no  other  respect  than 
hia  having  preferred  to  make  war  and  levy  contri- 
butions on  nia  own  account,  instead  of  for  the  benefit 
of  hie  country.  The  chieftain  to  whom  our  travellera 
were  introduced  waa  a  abort  bloated  man,  between 
forty  and  fifty,  with  a  rad  noee,  email  but  fiery  eyea, 
and  a  countanance  whoae  general  ezpreaaion  bMpoke 
him  vulgar,  aeoaaal.  and  cruel  by  nature,  and  bm- 
taliaed  by  intemperance. 

"  The  robbera  were  ezaqwraled  at  the  realaunca 
they  had  encountered,  and  diaappointad  on  finding 
that  the  property  on  Vemon'a  paraou  conaisted  chiefly 
of  lettera  of  credit,  which  to  them  were  useless: 
while  their  appreheosiona  were  excited  by  the  disco- 
very of  the  rank  of  the  party  on  whom  they  bad  com- 
mitted the  outrage. 

'*  It  was  under  the  combined  inflaeneeof  theee  con- 
siderations, any  one  of  which  would  have  decided 
their  fiite,  that  the  captain  informed  the  priaonera 
they  muat  prepare  for  death,  for  that  they  ahould 
be  ahot  the  next  morning  at  annriae.  It  waa  in  vain  that 
Vernon  backed  hia  remonatrancea  by  the  ofliBr  of  pro- 
curing a  ranaom  to  any  amount  they  might  name. 
Their  reply  waa.  that  any  communication  they  might 
have  with  the  capital  for  that  purpoee  would  be  more 
likely  to  bring  a  troop  of  horae  down  upon  them  than 
the  money.  The  priaonera  were  then  conducted  to 
an  apartment,  aecured  bv  a  grated  door,  before  which 
waa  placed  a  sentinel  with  a  loaded  carbine. 

"  The  approech  of  dissolution,  under  whatever  cir* 
cumatancee  of  praparation,  muat  alwajra  be  viewed 
with  awe :  on  the  bed  of  sickneaa.  although  the  mind 
becomes  in  some  degree  familiarised  with  the  idea, 
and  bodily  anguish  may  have  made  life  a  burden,  it 
is  painful  to  look  our  last  upon  a  world,  which,  with 
all  its  anxieiiee.  holds  much  that  is  dear  to  us  ;  but 
to  receive  the  dread  aummona  when  health  and  hope 
and  hiu»pineaa  are  around  ua,  ia  indeed  to  taata  of 
death  in  all  ita  bittcrneaa  and  sorrow. 

'*  Vernon  waa  constitutionally  brave,  but  it  is  one 
thing  to  encounter  death  amid  the  excitement  of  bat- 
tle, and  another  to  meet  it  ia  the  form  in  which  it 
waa  then  approaching  them.  The  poaaeaaor  of  meet 
earthly  aonreea  of  happineaa,  the  omect  of  a  mother's 
h<H>e,  a  sister*s  pride,  and  the  idol  of  one  to  whom  a 
ftw  months  were  to  nave  given  a  name  **  dearer  than 
all,"  it  waa  some  time  before  he  could  sufficientiv 
abstract  his  mind  from  the  world  he  waa  about  to 
quit,  in  order  to  a  preparation  for  that  to  whick  he 
waa  hastening. 

"  Terence,  however,  thottffh  not  deficient  In  cou- 
rage, and  with  fewer  tiea  to  bind  him  to  existence.  m»- 
peered  much  more  incapable  of  applyiog  himaelf  to 
ao  aeriousand  neceaaarv  a  taak,  for  be  took  his  ststion 
at  the  grating  of  the  prison,  and  watched  the  sentinel 
with  great  attention,  until,  catching  his  eye  at  laat, 
heaaid.*'IathatyonT«e1f!rim>"     * 

<*  The  man  atarted  at  hearing  himaelf  thna  called  on 
by  name,  but  turned  away  hia  face  and  remained 
eiient,  when  Terence  continned  :— "  Tim— Tim  Do- 
Ian,  I  aay !  it'a  the  bad  thing  ye'ra  doing  !*'  and  then, 
after  a  pause,  during  which  he  received  no  reply— 
"  May  be  you  think  I  don't  know  your  mother'a  aon 
behind  the  black  crop  you've  aoern  on  your  lip  there. 
I'll  tall  yon  one  thing.  Tim,  it'a  make  your  aoul  of 
the  aame  colour  you  will.**  At  length,  getting  ont 
of  patience.  Terence  exclaimed—"  la  it  deaf  yon  are, 
or  la  them  the  manoera  you've  come  all  the  way  from 
Mullinahone  to  learn  ?  I  might  aa  well  be  talking 
latin  to  a  gooee.'*  *'  Alsy  now,  Terry  *  said  the  aen 
tinci  at  laat :  "  what  a  bother  you  make !  donU  you 
aec  Tm  on  duty  ?*' 

**  Is  it  duty,'*  said  Terence.  '*  Oh!  then  it's  a 
queer  notion  you  have  of  that  same,  to  be  lending  a 
hand  to  cut  the  throat  of  two  honest  men,  and  one 
your  countryman  and  consin^rman  to  boot.  *Twou1d 
be  more  like  a  decent  Chriadan,  I'm  thinking,  to  be 
dropping  the  bar  oolatde  there,  and  letting  ua  out/* 
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"  I  taU  you  I  eaa'l,  Tai 
place  is  worth."  ,    ^ 

'  And  that**  Utda  onoogh.  Tfan,  any  how. 


It  is 


not  for  myself  I  care  ao  maeh,^for.  go  whea  I  will^ 
ill  be  no  lose  to  any  one ;  but  It'a  for  the  aske  of  the 


miyvri    amn^    to   van  iut«,  inw  b  ■■■■  wmm^im^    \mm  bs«k 

thing  of  you.  Oh  Tim.  Tim !  tkink  upon  hia  youag 
blood,  and  that  it  erill  be  red  upon  your  soal.  if  ias 
shed  by  them  ruffiaoa.  and  you  be  able  to  prevent  it. 
Think,  'Hm,  upon  the  old  gray  headed  nsaik  in  Malli. 
nahooe,  who'd  curse  the  hoar  f  o«  ww«  bora,  if  he 
knew  his  son  waa  bringina  disgrace  opoa  his  naiM 
and  his  country  in  this  foshaoa." 

This  last  sppaal  appeared  to  tooek  tka  avatiMl,  for 
he  answered  in  a  softer  tone  than  that  whick  kejiad 
hitherto  adopted : 

''  Oh !  then  it  ian't  myself  would  rafoae  to  kelp  a 


friend  at  a  pinch,  and  tkat  you  ko«»w  yovraelf  r^kt 

_  wkere's  tke  aae  of  my  opanioc  tka  doer* 

when  the  only  way  out  of  tka  placa  ia  tkroagk  tka 


well;  bnti 


room  they're  drinkmg  in  V* 

"  ThaTa  our  concern,"  aaid  Teraoca : 
give  ua  a  aqueak  for  our  Uvea  at  any  rata. 

**  And  get  my  own  throat  cut  for  tar  paiaa." 


And  get  my  own  throat  cut  lor  ny  paiaa." 
And  what'e  the  reaaon  you  can't  taike  yovr  dkaaca 
I  ua  ?    Wouldn't  it  be  belter  to  die  ia   a  goad 
M  than  to  be  atrung  up  by  the  neck  eooaa  day  be- 


tween earth  and  heaven,  aa  if  you  had  no  I 
either,   llie  maater  woolda't  be  the  i 
kind  deed,  I'm  thinking." 

*'  At  thia  juncture  Vernon,  who  kad  been  i 
tive  liatencr  to  the  latter  part  of  the  ooafcreoi 

forward,  and  enforced  Terence'a  argunenta,  pi 

to  open  the  way  for  Tim'a  return  to  aa  konaat  way  ef 
life,  and  to  reward  kim  liberally  beaidaa,  in  tka  evvat 
of  hia  co-operation  in  their  eacape  proving  aaoeeaafol. 

**  Dolan,  who  had  joined  the  band  is  a  fit  of  diaap- 
pointment,  and  had  more  than  once  rMoated  of  the 
act,  waa  not  without  hia  feeiinga,  and.  after  emiM  &r- 
ther  hesitaiioo,  eonaeated  to  aid  their  eacape.  Ac- 
cordingly, after  releasing  tkem  from  priaao.  he  re- 
stored to  them  their  srms.  to  whick  ke  kad  aeeaaa. 
with  tke  meana  of  reloading  tkem,  and  fhniahea 
them  each  with  a  aword  ia  additftoa. 

**  Aa  they  approached  the  acena  of  Ota  robbera*  ca- 
ronaal.  the  boiateroua  sounds  of  coorivialicy  eiUek 
saluted  their  earn  iaepircd  them  with  a  hope  tkat  tka 
revellera  were  too  for  gone  in  their  cnpa  to  aaooe 
their  attempt,  or  to  frustrate  it  if  they  did.  A  aiagie 
glance  which  they  were  enabled,  anporeeived,  to  get 
at  the  party,  waa  aufllcient  to  destroy  ao  vain  aa  cx- 
pectailon.  The  robbera  had  drank  wiaa  cnongh  te 
inflame  their  ferocity,  without  disarming  tkeir  vigi- 
lance, and  had  ao  diapoeed  themaelvea,  tkac  it  wsa 
next  to  impossible  for  the  fugltivee  to  gein  tke  eppa- 
aite  door  without  coming  in  peraooal  contact  eriih  oae 
or  more  of  the  band. 

*'  A  large  torch  waa  fixed  on  tke  table  voood 
which  they  were  eitting.  and,  while  it  flung  it<  fofi 
glare  on  the  forbidding  conntenancaa  of  the  baniaa- 
tera,  illumioated  the  remotest  corner  of  tka  ckaap«r. 
Dolan,  aa  tke  beat  acquainted  with  the  path,  led  the 
way  upon  hie  handa  and  kneea.  and,  erawlinvldcaa 
under  the  wall,  succeeded  in  gatninR  the  door  nnpcr 
ceived  by  the  robbers.  Terence,  elated  by  tke  soe- 
easeful  example  {of  his  countryman,  followed  ia  has 
•ups.  but,  either  ft>oii|  the  want  of  sofllcient  care,  or 
from  the  cireomsunce  of  hie  being  a  atontar  man.  be, 
on  squeeeing  himself  between  the  wall  and  a  barrel  oa 
which  one  of  the  benditti  was  seated,  overturaed  the 
lauer.  and  thna  betrayed  himself  and  kia  aaaaier  la 
the  view  of  the  robbera. 

"  lYeaaon,  treaaonr  exclaimed  tke  band  In  eea- 
cert,  aa  they  atarted  to  their  foot,  and,  arith  their 
aworda  flaahing  in  the  torch-light,  ruahed  upon  ikdr 
prey.  Vernon,  with  a  preeence  of  mind  peculiar  le 
gallant  spiritt,  inatcad  of  making  for  the  door,  apraog 
to  the  table,  atruek  down  the  torch,  and  involTed  the 
whole  party  in  darkneaa.  He  waa,  however,  aaiaed 
at  the  aame  inatant  by  the  captain,  who  clung  u>  hia 
throat  like  a  blood«hound,  and  by  hia  weight  dragged 
hia  captive  tn  the  ground.  A  fearful  atra gale  enaaed, 
during  which  Vernon  and  the  rohber-ehief  ware  a^ 
ternately  uppermost,  the  former  being  deterred  from 
diacharging  hia  piatol  by  the  fear  of  diecoverisf 
their  reletive  pneitiona  by  the  fiaak,  while  the  real  ef 
the  band  refrained  from  uting  tkeir  weapons  in  the 
dark,  where  they  were  more  likely  toamita  friends  tbas 
foes.  Vernon  at  last  succeeded  in  placing  hia  kaee 
upon  the  neck  of  his  antagonist,  and  compelling  hua 
to  relinqaish  his  hold.  After  some  difllcnity,  he  was 
so  fortunate  as  to  gain  the  door,  and  paaaed  throng 
it  into  the  court-yard,  which,  with  tke  exc^rtioa  ofaa 
angle  of  it.  waa  illuminated  by  the  beama  of  the  foil 
moon.  As,  however,  he  was  making  hia  way  toward 
the  outer  gate,  he  had  the  mortification  of  percnving 
two  of  the  robbers  running  for  the  aame  point,  with 
the  view  of  entiiog  off  the  rotreat  of  the  fugitirca, 
while  he  heard  the  footsiepa  of  the  reat  in  doae  per- 
stttt  at  his  heels.  Before  he  could  decide  upoa  the 
alternative  of  praaaing  forward  or  ■vreodariug,  two 
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■aois«  nraa  nmaiianeotMiy  nam  Ui«  ilitded  angl 
the  coort-jrwd.  vhicb  wm  by  th«  gate.  MKtehed 
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ra  ID  advue*  upon  the  grua,  aDd,  at  almoat  the 
Min«  inaunt,  h«  perceiTed  the  fignrea  of  I'ereDee  and 
DoUd  dan  thraagh  the  portal.  Veroon  followed  with 
t«e  speed  of  ught.  and  bad  oo  aooner  OTertaken  them, 
Cten Jllm  aeiaed  him  and  Terenee  bjithe  arm  without 
■peeking,  and  dragged  them  down  ao  almost  precipi- 
IMS  descent,  covered  with  briars  and  underwood,  by 
wbieb  their  dothee  were  nearly  torn  from  their  bachs, 
ud  their  persons  much  lacerated  before  they  rsaehed. 
or  rather  rolled,  to  the  bottom. 

"  Aa  aoon  as  they  gained  their  feet,  Dolan  whis* 
P«red.  ••  Now,  run  boys,  for  the  bare  life,  and  keep 
Mtofthe  moonshine,  or  iu  hilt  and  murdered  ye  era 
intirely.  'X'he  caution  was  not  needless :  for  as  they 
feilowed  hi  his  steps,  they  heard  the  robbers,  who  had 
hit  upon  their  track,  breaking  through  the  bnshea 
•bo«t  two  hundred  yards  in  their  rear,  while  their 
randAm^ou  were^whietltngamoof  the  leaTea  abont 
the  fugiiiTes  in  all  directions.  After  running  for 
shout  m  quarter  of  a  mile,  they  arrived  n  a  shed,  in 
which  were  tied  the  horses  of  the  banditti.  To  select 
OMMch,  and  to  sUp  the  bridles  over  the  heads  of  the 
•there  and  turn  them  loose  ui>on  the  road,  was  the 
^ork  of  B  monaent,  and  the  next  they  were  galloping 
^at  the  top  of  their  speed  towards  the  river.  Ar- 
rtred  mc  the  brink,  they  pushed  their  horsee  into  the 
•oeam,  and  were  soon  on  the  oppoeite  bank.  JTina 
safe  from  pursuit,  they  continued  their  journey  at 
their  leinre,  and.  after  an  hour's  riding,  arrived  at  the 
town  to  which  Vernon  had  sent  forward  hia  car- 
riage. 

**  Dolus  was  rewarded  for  his  services  beyood  his 
•xpeetattODS.  and  ia  now  mpectebly  settled  in  his 
oyn  country,  an  honest  and  useful  member  of  so- 
*«*y-  —p.  01. 
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The  Amulet^  though  not  foremost  to  make 
i^  appearance  in  public,  is  not  least, 
either  in  exterior  decorations,  interior  em- 
bellishments, or  literary  merit.  It  ranks 
among  the  most  splendid  of  the  annuals  for 
the  ensuing  year,  and  creditably  supports  the 
fame  which  its  predecessors  had  acquired. 

We  have  not  time  even  to  name  its 
twelve  engravings,  much  less  to  particu- 
larize the  intrinsic  and  comparative  d^^rees 
of  exceUence  or  defects  by  which  they  are 
distinguished.  We  cannot,  however,  pass 
oyer  the  Countess  Gower  and  her  Child, 
without  a  tribute  of  approbation.  The 
painting  is  by  the  late  Sir  Thomas  Law- 
rence, and  the  engraving  by  Finden.  It 
is  an  admirable  production,  and  confers  an 
honour  on  both  the  artists. 

The  Resurrection,  engraved  by  Wallis, 
from  a  drawing  by  Martin,  is,  however, 
the  master.piece  in  this  volume;  and, 
perhaps,  no  illustration  that  has  appeared 
during  the  present  season,  can  outrival  it 
in  solemn  beauty,  and  powerful  effect. 
The  three  Maries,  in  an  attitude  of  rever- 
ence at  the  sight  of  the  angel,  the  prostrate 
keepers  becoming  as  dead  men,  and  the 
light  dawning  on  the  city,  while,  through 
the  otherwise  general  darkness,  now  be- 
ginning to  retire,  other  objects  are  indis- 
tinctly seen,  convey  an  idea  of  sublimity, 
which  art,  in  its  most  elevated  stations, 
might  be  proud  to  own. 


Among  the  other  productions  of  art,  ail 
of  which  are  highly  respectable,  and  some 
particularly  beautiful,  sunset  is  entitled  to 
our  vrarmest  admiration,  but,  in  this  ele- 

rt  publication,  each  engraving  will  speak 
Itself.  '^ 

TJe  tales  and  narratives  are  in  gene- 
ral full  of  life  and  character,  always  en- 
tertammg,  and  usually  terminating  with 
some  moral,  or  instractive  lesson,  which 
greatly  enhances  their  value.  "The  Dis- 
pensation," by  Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall,  furnishes 
a  happy  delineation  (of  Irish  mannera. 
modes  of  thmking,  promptitude  of  action, 
and  genuine  character.  "Irish  Legends," 
by  Dr.  Walsh,  exhibit  with  much  spirit  the 
influence  of  superstition  on  the  inhabitants 
of  the  emerald  ble,  and  their  strong  be- 
lief in  traditionary  wonders.  "  The  East- 
em  Story  Tellers,"  by  J.  Came,  transports 
us  to  i^bia,  where  similar  entertainment 
IS  provided.  The  dishes,  in  their  essential 
ingredients,  are  much  the  same,  but  the 
seasoning  is  diflerent,  and  the  cookery  of 
the  two  countries  bears  litde  or  no  resem- 
blance to  each  other.  «  The  Seven 
Churches,  is  an  interesting  article;  and, 
viewed  m  connexion  with  the  names  and 
characters  mentioned  in  the  book  of  Reve- 
lation, it  commands  a  degree  of  reverence 
which  the  simple  description  could  not 
impart.  Many  other  narratives,  stories, 
sketches,  and  delineations,  are  highly  re- 
spectable, and  every  way  deserving  the 
place  they  occupy. 

The  poetry  is  entitled  to  much  esteem. 
From  the  names  of  the  authora,  nothing 
Ie»  was  to  be  expected ;  but  it  would  be 
going  too  far  to  add,  that  noUiing  more 
could  be  desired.  Of  this  beautiful  an- 
nual we  must  now  fake  our  leave,  af^er 
extracting  from  its  pages  the  substance  of 
an  aifecthig  tale,  by  Mrs.  Jameson,  enUtled 
"  The  Ikdian  Mother." 

When  South  America  was  conquered  by 
the  Spaniards,  the  holy  vermin  of  the  Ca- 
tholic  church  sent  out  some  of  their  mis- 
sionaries to  convert  the  natives.  Among 
these  missionary  adventurers  was  Father 
Gomel,  an  unfeeling  wretch  of  the  Francis, 
can  Older,  on  whose  cruelty  is  founded  the 
following  narratives : 

r!l.-"*u"f  J*** '*?^*  •?<•  ^««e  which  Father 
Gomea  had  brought^  from  his  cell  hi  Uie  conrent  of 
Angoetara,  to  sprMd  contamination  and  oppresaion 
'tyi'K"*  ««^  dwn«in,  were  pride  and  avaricel 
and  boUi  were  intereated  in  increasing  the  aomber  o^ 

wise  and  homane  law  of  Charles  Uie  Third,  prohibit- 
ing the  conversion  of  the  Indian  naUves  by  forSJl 
Gmdm.  like  others  of  his  brethren  hi  the  more  d£uic 
miuiouB,  often  aocompliahed  hU  purpose  by  dhSt 
Tiolence.  He  wai  accustomed  to  ao.  with  a  party^ 
his  perale.  and  lie  in  wait  ne«>  the  hordes  ifnbiS 
daime<r  Indians;  when  Uie  men  were  abeeni  "u 
would  fBrcibly  seise  on  the  women  and  chJlifreD. 
bind  them,  and  bring  them  oif  in  triumph  to  hie  ei|! 
lage.  There,  being  b^itised,  and  taofht  to  make  th« 
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■Iftt  of  the  croM,  they  wer«  cmIM  ChrifUus,  bat  In 
rMlitT  were  ftlftTM.  In  genenl,  the  women  thue  de- 
Uined  pioed  awiT  and  died ;  bat  the  children  became 
accustomed  to  their  new  mode  o(  life,  forgot  their 
wouda,  and  paid  to  their  Christian  master  a  willing 
and  blind  obedience ;  thus  in  time  thejr  became  the 
oppresson  of  their  own  people. 

**  Father  Oomes  called  thea*  incoraiou,  U  eomtmutm 
gtpintumt^th^  conquest  of  souls.  ^  , 

**  One  day  he  act  off  on  an  expedition  of  thia  natare, 
ntieoded  by  twelve  armed  Indians ;  and  after  rowing 
■ome  leagues  up  the  river  Guaviare.  which  flows  into 
the  Orinoco,  they  perceived,  through  an  o|>ening  in 
the  trees,  and  at  a  little  disunce  from  the  shore,  an 
Indian  hut.  It  is  the  custom  of  these  t>enple  to  live 
isolated  in  fhmilies ;  and  so  strong  is  their  passion  for 
■olitude.  that  when  collected  into  villages  they  fre- 

ioeutly  boild  themselTes  a  little  cabin  at  a  distance 

m  tneir  usual  rewidence,  and  retire  to  it,  at  certain 

for  days  together,     llie^  cabin  of  which  I 


nroi 


ioeak  was  one  of  these  solitary  mAu— if  1  may  so  ap- 

tMY  the  word.    X^'ithiu  this  hut  a  young  Indian  wo- 

I  (whom  I  ahall  call  Gnahibo,  nt>m  the  name  of 


ker  tribe,)  was  busied  in  making  cakes  of  the  caaaava 
root,  and  preparing  the  familv  meal,  against  the  return 
•f  her  hasband.  who  was  fishing  at  some  dietance  up 
the  river ;  her  eldest  child,  about  five  or  aix  yeara 
old,  assisted  her;  and  from  time  to  time,  while  thus 
employed,  the  mother  turned  her  eyes,  beeming  with 
fond  affection,  upon  the  playful  gambols  of  two  little 
infants,  who.  being  just  able  to  crewl  alone,  were 
rolling  together  on  the  ground,  laughing  and  crowing 
with  all  their  might. 

*'  Their  food  being  nearly  prepared,  the  Indian  wo- 
man looked  towards  the  river,  impatient  for  the  re- 
tarn  of  her  hasband.  But  her  bright  dark  eyes  swim- 
ming with  eagerufM  and  affectionate  solicitude,  bo- 
came  fixed  and  glazed  with  terror  when,  instead  of 
kim  she  ao  fondly  expected,  ahe  beheld  the  attendants 
of  Father  Gomez,  creeping  atealthily  along  the  aide 
of  the  thicket  towards  her  cabin.  Instantly  aware  of 
her  danger  (for  the  nature  and  ohiect  of  these  iocnr- 
■lone  were  the  dread  of  all  the  country  round)  she 
ottered  a  piereing  shriek,  aoatched  up  her  infanu  in 
ksr  srms,  snd,  cslling  on  the  other  to  follow,  rushed 
tnm  the  hut  towards  the  fivrest.  As  she  hsd  consi- 
derebly  the  start  of  her  pursaere,  she  would  probably 
kara  escaped,  and  have  hidden  herself  effectually  in 
Ita  tangled  deptha,  if  her  precious  burthen  hsd  not 
impeded  her  flight:  but  thus  encumbered,  she  was 
•asily  overtaken,  tier  eldest  child,  fleet  of  foot  and 
wily  as  the  young  jaguar,  escaped,  to  carry  to  the 
wretched  father  the  news  ofhisbereaTcment,  and  nei- 
ther father  nor  child  was  ever  more  beheld  in  their 
former  hsunts.  ^ 

"  Mesntime,  the  Indisns  Bei«>d  npon  Guahlba— 
bound  her,  tied  her  two  children  together,  and  drag- 
ged them  down  to  the  river,  where  Father  Gomes 
was  sitting  in  his  canoe,  wailing  the  issue  of  the  ex- 
pedition. At  the  sight  of  the  captives  bis  eyes  sparkled 
with  a  cruel  triumph ;  he  thanked  his  patron  saint 
that  three  more  aouls  were  added  (o  his  ooromanity  ; 
and  then,  heedless  of  the  teara  of  the  mother,  and  the 
eries  of  her  children,  he  commanded  his  followera  to 
row  back  with  all  speed  lo  San  Fernando- 

"  There  Guahiba  and  her  infants  were  placed  in  a 
knt  ander  the  guard  of  two  Indians  :  some  food  wss 
given  to  her,  which  she  at  firat  refuaed,  but  after- 
wards, ss  if  on  reflection,  accepted.  A  young  Indian 
girl  waa  then  sent  to  her— s  captiv*  convert  of  her 
own  tribe,  who  had  not  yet  auite  forgotten  her  nativs 
language.  She  tried  to  make  Guahiba  comprehend 
that  in  this  village  she  and  her  children  must  remain 
during  the  rest  of  their  lives,  in  order  that  they  might 

go  to  neaveo  after  they  were  dead.  Guahiba  listened, 
at  underatood  nothing  of  what  was  addrcMed  to  her ; 
nor  could  ahe  be  made  to  conceive  for  what  purpose 
■he  was  torn  from  her  husband  and  htr  home,  nor 
why  ahe  waa  to  dwell  for  the  remainder  of  hier  life 
•moog  a  strenge  people,  and  against  her  will.  Dur- 
ing thst  night  she  remained  tranquil,  watching  over 
her  infhnts  ss  they  slumbered  by  her  side:  bat  the 
moment  the  dawn  appeared,  ahe  took  them  in  ner  arma 
ond  ren  off  to  the  woods.  She  was  immediately 
brought  back :  but  no  sooner  were  the  eyes  of  her 
keepere  turned  Arom  her,  than  she  suatched  up  her 
ehifdren,  and  again  fled  ;— again— and  again!  At 
•very  new  attempt  she  was  punished  with  more  and 
more  asverity :  ahe  was  kept  from  food,  and  at  length 
repeatedly  and  cruelly  beaten.  In  vain  !— apparently 
abe  did  not  even  underetand  why  she  was  thus  treated ; 
and  one  inatinctivc  idea  alone,  the  deaire  of  escape, 
seamed  to  possess  her  mind,  and  govern  all  her  move- 
If  her  ' "  ' "^ 


'  oppresAors  only  turned  from  her,  or 

looked  another  way  for  an  instant,  she  invariably 
90Kht  up  her  children,  and  ran  off  towarda  the  foreat. 
Father  Gomes  waa  at  length  wearied  by  what  he 
termed  her  **  blind'obstinscy ;"  and,  aa  the  only 
means  of  securing  all  three,  he  took  measures  to 
separate  the  mother  from  her  children,  and  resolved 
to  convey  Guahiba  to  a  distant  mission,  whence  she 
aboQld  never  find  her  way  back  either  to  them  or  to 


— . **^n  parooanes  of  this  pbo.  poorGoa* 

hiba,  with  her  hands  tied  behind  her, 
the  bow  of  a  canoe.    Father  Gon 
the  helm,  and  they  rowed  away. 

"  I'he  granite  rocks  which  border  ths  rivsr.  sod 
extend  far  into  the  cootiguous  wooda,  assume  arraage, 
fhntastic  shapes ;  snd  are  covered  with  a  Mack  m- 
croatation,  or  depoait.  wliieh,  contrasted  with  the 
enow-white  foam  of  the  waves  breakiBg  on  then  be- 
low, and  the  pale  lichens  which  firing 

oreviees.  snd  creep  along  their  eitrfiaco  ) . 

these  shores  ao  aspect  perthetlr  fouereol.  Biweea 
these  melsocholy  rocks— so  high  and  ao  steap  that  a 
landing-place  aeldom  oocorrad  ior  lengoas  together— 
the  canoe  of  Father  Gomes  slowly  glidad,  thosgh 
arged  sgainst  the  eircam  by  eight  roboet  Indiana. 

'*  I'be  unhappy  Guahiba  eat  at  firet  perfrctly  aa- 
moved ,  and  apparently  amased  and  atonosd  hj  her 
situstioo  :  she  did  not  comprehend  what  thoy  were 
going  to  do  with  her  ;  bat  after  a  while  she  looked  op 
towards  the  son,  then  down  npoo  the  stream ;  and 
perceiving,  by  tiie  direetioo  of  the  one  and  thejcowoe 
of  the  other,  that  every  stroke  of  tho  oar  earned  kr 
ISarther  and  fsnher  fiiem  her  belovod  and  hsIplsBS 
ehildran,  her  haaband  and  her  natiTe  home,  her 
eountenanee  was  seen  to  chsnge,  and  aasamo  a  fcerfal 
expression.  As  the  poesibility  of  eocepe,  in  bar  pre- 
ssnt  aitastion.  hsd  nerer  once  oeearred  to  hercapiors. 
she  had  been  very  alightly  and  eareleaaly  boand.  i^ 
watched  her  opportunity,  burst  the  withson  her  araM. 
with  a  audden  effort  flung  heraelf  overboerd.  esd 
divad  under  the  waves  ;  bot  in  another  moment  ahe 
rose  again  at  a  conaidereble  distance,  and  swam  to  the 
shore.  The  eorrent.  beioa  npid  and  atnmg.  earned 
her  down  to  the  base  of  a  dark  rranitc  rock  which 
projected  into  the  stream  \  she  climbed  it  with  fear- 
leaa  agility,  stood  for  an  instant  on  iu  aammit.  look- 
ing down  upon  her  tyranta,  then  plungsd  inm  the 
forest,  and  was  lost  to  sivht. 

"  Father  Gomes,  beholding  hia  rictim  thos  anex- 
pectedly  eacape  him,  sat  mute  and  thonderstrack  fee 
aome  momeou,  unable  to  give  ntterance  to  tbe  cxtr»- 
mity  of  hia  rage  and  astonishment.  When,  at  length, 
he  fonnd  voice,  he  commanded  hia  Indiana  to  pull 
with  all  their  might  to  the  ahore :  thoo  to  parsae 
the  poor  fugitive,  and  bring  her  baek  to  him.  dead  or 
alive. 

'  Guahiba.  meantime,  while  strength  remained  to 
"h  the  tsngled  wilds rnsss.  ceo- 
soon  exhausted  and  brsathless 
jer  exertions,  she  was  obliged 
to  relax  in  her  eflbrts.  snd  at  length  sank  down  al 
tbe  foot  of  a  huge  laurel  tree,  where  abe  eoacaolcd 
herself,  ss  well  ss  she  might,  among  tbe  loog,  inter- 
woven grass.  There,  croochiog  and  trembling  in  her 
lair,  ahe  heard  the  voices  of  her  persecutors  halloo- 
ing to  each  other  through  the  thicket.  She  woald 
probably  have  escsped  but  for  a  largo  mastiff  which 
the  Indiana  had  wMh  them,  and  which  scented  her 
out  iu  her  hiding-place.  The  momenc  abe  heard  the 
dreaded  animal  snnfllng  the  air,  and  tearing  his  way 
through  the  grass,  she  knew  she  waa  loot.  The  Indians 
came  up.  She  attempted  no  vain  resistance  :  bat.  with 
a  sullen  paasiveness,  auffered  herself  to  be  seined  sod 
dregffed  to  the  shore. 

"  When  the  merciless  priest  beheld  her,  he  del»- 
mined  to  Inflict  on  her  suck  discfpline  as  be  theaeht 
would  banish  her  children  from  her  memory,  and 
cure  her  for  ever  of  her  paasion  for  escaping.  He 
ordered  her  to  be  stretched  upon  that  granite  rock 
where  ahe  had  landed  from  the  canoe,  on  tbe  summit 
of  which  she  had  stood,  aa  if  exalting  in  her  flight, 
— 7'A«  Heck  0ftk0  Motktrr-M  it  has  ever  since  bees 
denominsted— and  there  flogged  till  she  could  scarcely 
move  or  speak.  Mhe  was  then  boand  more  seeurclv. 
placed  in  the  canoe,  and  carried  Co  Javiu,  the  seat  of 
a  mission  &r  up  the  river. 

"  It  was  near  sunset  when  they  arrived  at  this  vil- 
Isge,  and  tbe  Inhabitants  were  preparing  to  go  to 
reet-  Guahiba  was  deposited  for  tbe  night  in  s  large 
bam-like  building,  which  aerved  as  a  |^ace  of  wor- 
ship, a  public  magasine.  and,  occasionally,  as  s  bar- 
rack. Father  Gomes  ordered  two  or  three  Indisns 
of  .Isvita  to  keep  guard  over  her  alternately,  relieving 
each  other  through  the  night ;  and  then  went  to  repnM 
himself  after  the  fatigues  of  bis  voyage.  Aa  the 
wretched  captive  neither  resisted  nor  complained. 
Father  Gomes  flattered  himeelf  that  she  wss  now  re- 
duced to  submission.  Little  could  he  fathom  the  bo- 
som of  this  fond  mother  !  He  mistook  for  stapor,  or 
resignation,  the  c^l mneea  of  a  fired  resolve.  In  ab- 
sence, in  bond*,  and  in  torture,  her  heart  throbbed 
with  but  one  feeling;  one  thought  altme  possessed 
her  whole  soal :— her  children— her  children— and  still 
her  children ! 

"  Among  the  Indians  appointed  to  wmtoh  her  was  a 
youth,  about  eighteen  or  nineteen  yeare  of  age,  who, 
pereeiving  that  her  arma  were  mieerably  broMed  by 
the  stripea  she  had  received,  and  that  she  svffered 
the  most  acute  agony  fh>m  the  asvsgc  tightness  with 
which  the  cords  were  drawn,  let  fUl  an  exclamation 
of  pity  in  the  language  of  her  tribe.    Quick  she  seised 


"  t^uahina.  meantime,  u 
break  her  way  through  th 
tinued  her  flight ;  but,  sooi 
with  the  violence  of  her  < 
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_-^-Bt  of  fc>Hiig»  aad  addfawd  him  «■  od«  of 

bar  paoDM. 


*  aba  said.  In  a  whiRMrcd  tona. '  thoa 


bnMliar! 


QT  lansaaga,  and  doabtleaa  tnon  art  my 

Wilt  tBoa   aaa  me  periah  withoot  pity,  O 

of  my  peopla  t    Ah.  cut  these  bonda  which  enter 
into  my  teah  !    I  ftdnt  with  pain  !    I  die !' 

**  TkayottBgaao  heard,  and,  aa  if  tarriilad,  ramored 
a  few  pacaa  from  her,  and  kepi  silence.  AAerwarda, 
vheo  nis  companions  were  out  of  eight,  and  he  was 
left  alooe  to  watch,  he  approached,  and  aaid, '  Gua- 
haba !— onr  fathera  were  the  same,  and  1  may  not  see 


«pon  him  laogiudly,  and  appeared  satlsfledc 

**  Night  waa  now  coming  on.  Guahiba  dropped 
her  head  on  her  boeom  and  doeed  her  eyes,  ea  if 
•xhanated  by  weariness.  '1  he  young  Indian,  belier- 
iog  that  aba  alapc,  after  aoma  bealUtioB  kid  himself 
down  00  hi»  mat.  Ilia  eomuaaioos  were  alneedy 
alnmbarioc  in  the  porch  of  the  building,  and  all  waa 


"Than  Gnahiba  raiaad  her  head.  It  waa  night- 
dark  olflu— wiiho«t  moon  or  star.  There  waa  no 
aonnd,  ejLcepft  Iha  bnathing  of  the  daepera  aroond 
ker,  and  the  hnmrninc  of  the  moaqaitoaa.  She  list, 
cned  for  aome  time  with  her  whole  soul ;  but  all  was 
ailencc.  She  then  gnawed  the  loosened  thongs  ssnn- 
dcr  with  her  taeth.  ller  hands,  once  firve.she  released 
her  feet ;  and  when  the  morning  came  she  had  distp- 
peered.  Search  was  made  fur  her  in  every  direction. 
Dot  in  Tain  :  and  Father  Gomes,  bafBed  and  wrathful, 
returned  to  hie  village. 

"  The  dietance  between  Javita  and  San  Fernando, 
where  Gnahiba  had  left  her  infants,  ia  twenty- five 
laaguaa  in  a  straight  line.  A  fearful  wildemeaa  of 
figautic  forest  treea,  f nd  intermingling  underwood, 
aeparatad  these  two  missions ;— a  savage  and  awful 

litade,  which,  probably,  since  the  beginning  of  the 

Drid.  had  never  been  trodden  bv  human  foot.  All 
communication  waa  carried  on  dv  the  river;  and 
there  lived  not  a  man,  whether  Indian  or  European, 
bold  anoa^  to  have  attempted  the  route  along  the 
ahora.  It  waa  the  commencement  of  the  rainy  sea- 
aon.  The  aky,  obscured  by  clouds,  seldom  revealed 
the  ann  by  day;  and  neither  moon  nor  gleam  of 
twinkling  atar  bT  night.  I'he  rivers  had  overflowed, 
and  the  lowUnda  were  inundated.  There  waa  no 
Tiaible  object  to  direct  the  traveller ;  no  shelter,  no 
defence,  no  aid.  no  guide.  Was  it  Providence— was 
it  the  atroog  inatinct  of  maternal  love,  which  led  this 
courageoua  woman  through  the  depths  of  the  pathless 
wooda— where  rivnleta,  swollen  to  torrents  by  the 
nine,  intercepted  her  at  every  step ;  where  the  thorny 
hanaa,  twining  from  tree  to  tree,  opposed  an  almost 
impenetrable  barrier ;  where  the  mosquitoea  hung  in 
elouda  upon  her  path  ;  where  the  jaguar  and  the 
alligator  lurked  to  devour  her ;  where  Ibe  rattlesnake 
and  the  water  serpent  lay  coiled  up  in  the  damp  grass, 
ready  to  spring  at  her :  where  she  had  no  food  to 
appiport  her  exhausted  frame,  but  a  few  berriea,  and 
the  large  black  anu  which  build  their  nests  on  the 
Ireea  i  How  directed— how  ausuinad— cannot  be  told  : 
Uie  poor  woman  herself  could  not  tell.  All  that  can 
be  known  with  any  certainty  is,  that  the  fourth  rising 
ann  beheld  her  at  San  Fernando :  a  wild,  and  waated, 
and  fearful  obiect ;  her  (bet  awelled  and  bleeding- 
bar  baoda  torn— her  body  covered  with  wounds,  and 
emaciated  with  famine  and  fbti(tte;-bnt  once  mora 
near  her  children ! 

*'  For  several  hours  she  hovered  round  the  hut  ia 
which  ahe  had  left  them,  gacing  on  it  from  a  distance 
with  longing  eyea  and  a  aick  heart,  without  daring  to 
advance:  at  length  she  perceived  that  all  the  inhabi- 
tanta  had  quitted  their  eottagea  to  attend  veapera ; 
^en  she  atole  fronx  the  thicket,  and  appcoached,  with 
mint  and  timid  sMM,  the  spot  which  contained  her 
heart'a  treaaurea.  She  entered,  and  found  her  infliou 
left  alone,  and  playing  together  on  a  mat:  they 
screamed  at  her  appearance,  so  changed  waa  she  by 
•nffering :  but  when  ahe  called  them  by  name,  they 
knew  her  tender  voice,  and  stretched  out  their  little 
arma  towards  her.  In  that  moment,  the  mother 
fiwgot  gU  she  liad  endured— all  her  angxiish,  all  her 
fcars,  every  thing  on  earth,  but  the  ohjecta  which 
biassed  her  eyea.  She  sat  down  between  her  children 
-ehe  took  them  on  her  knees— she  clasped  them  in 
aa  agony  of  fbndness  to  her  boeom— ahe  covered 
I  hem  with  kiasea  she  shed  torrents  of  tears  on  their 
little  heads,  aa  ahe  hngged  them  to  her.  Suddenly 
Ae  rememoered  where  she  was.  and  why  she  was 
there :  new  terrors  seised  her  ;  she  rose  up  hastily, 
and,  with  her  babies  in  her  arms,  she  staggered  out 
of  the  cabin— fainting,  stumbling,  and  almost  blind 
with  leaa  of  blood  and  inanition.  She  tried  to  reach 
the  woodor  but  too  feeble  to  sustain  her  burthen, 
which  yet  ahe  would  not  relinquish,  her  limbs  trem- 
bled, and  aank  beneath  her.  At  this  moment  an  In- 
dian, who  waa  watching  the  public  oven,  perceived 
bar.    He  fiva  the  alarm  by  ringing  a  ball,  and  the 


people  raahed  forth,  gathering  round  Gnahiba  with 
fright  and  aatonishment.  They  gaaed  upon  her  aa  if 
upon  an  apparition,  till  her  sobs,  and  imploring 
looks,  and  tremblins  and  wounded  limbs,  convinced 
them  that  she  yet  lived,  though  apparently  nigh  to 
death.  They  looked  upon  her  in  tilenoe,  and  than  at 
each  other ;  their  aavage  boaoma  were  touched  with 
commiseratiou  for  her  sad  plight,  and  with  admira- 
tion, and  even  awe,  at  this  OAeiampled  beroiam  of 
maternal  love. 

*'  While  they  hesitated,  and  none  aeemed  willing  to 
seise  her.  or  to  take  her  ohildrao  from  her.  Father 
Gomea,  who  had  iust  landed  on  hie  return  from  Ja< 
vita,  approached  in  haata,  and  commanded  them  to 
be  separated.  Guahiba  clasped  her  children  closer  to 
her  breast,  and  the  IndiaiM  ahrunk  back. 

"What!"  thundered  the  monk:  "will  ya  nflhr 
thia  woman  to  ateal  two  preoions  aoqls  from  heaven  ? 
— two  members  from  our  community  ?  See  ye  not, 
that  while  she  is  suffered  to  approacn  them,  there  ia 
no  salvation  for  either  mother  or  children  ?— part 
them,  and  instantly !" 

"  I'he  Indians,  accustomed  to  his  ascendancy,  and 
terrified  at  his  voice,  tore  the  children  of  Guahiba 
once  more  from  her  feeble  arma :  she  uttered  nor 
word  nor  cry,  but  aunk  in  a  swoon  upon  the  earth. 

"  While  in  this  atate,  Father  Gomes,  with  a  cruel 
mercy,  ordered  her  wounds  to  be  carefblly  dreaaed  : 
her  arma  and  legs  were  swathed  with  cotton  bau- 
dagea ;  she  was  then  placed  in  a  canoe,  and  conveyed 
to  a  mission,  fhr,  fhr  off,  on  the  river  Esmeralda, 
beyond  the  Upper  Orinoco.  She  continued  in  a  atato 
of  exhauation  and  torpor  during  the  voyage  :  but 
after  being  taken  out  or  the  boat  and  carried  inland, 
restoratives  brought  her  back  to  life,  and  to  a  sense 
of  her  situation.  When  ahe  perceived,  aa  reaaon  and 
consciousneaa  returned,  that  ahe  waa  In  a  atrange 
place,  unknowing  how  she  waa  brought  ihere-^among 
a  tribe  who  spoke  a  language  different  from  any  ahe 
had  ever  heard  before,  and  from  whom,  therefore, 
accordini^  to  Indian  preiudiees,  she  could  hope  nor 
aid  uor  pity :— whan  abe  recollected  Uiat  ahe  waa  for 
n^m  her  beloved  children ;— when  she  saw  no  meana 
of  diacovering  the  bearinr  or  the  distance  of  their 
abode— no  clue  to  guide  ner  back  (o  it :— fAeit,  and 
onlv  then,  did  the  mother'a  heart  yield  to  utter  de- 
apair :— and  theneeforward  refosing  to  speak  or  to 
move,  and  obstinately  rejecting  all  nourishment, 
thua  she  died. 

"  The  boatman,  on  the  riTer  Atabapo,  inspenda  hia 
oar  with  a  aiah  aa  he  passes  the  ROCK  OF  Til  P. 
MOlllER.  He  points  it  out  to  the  traveller,  and 
weeps  aa  he  relatea  the  tale  of  her  sufferings  and  her 
fote.  Ages  hence,  when  those  solitary  regions  have 
become  the  aeata  of  civilisattoo,  of  power,  and  intelli' 
genee  ;  when  the  pathleaa  wilds,  which  poor  Guahiba 
traversed  in  her  anguish,  are  replaced  by  populooa 
citiea,  and  smiling  gardens,  and  pastarea,  and  waving 
harvesu,— atlll  that  dark  rock  ehall  sund.  frowning 
o'er  the  stream ;  tradition  and  history  shall  preserve 
its  name  and  fame ;  and  when  the  nyramida,  those 
vaat,  vain  monuments  to  human  pride,  have  passed 
away,  it  shall  endure,  to  carrv  down  to  the  eud  of 
the  world  the  memory  of  the  Indian  Mother." 


Review. —  The.  Gem  :  a  Literary  Annual 
for  1831.  pp,  276,  Marshall^  Holborn 

Bars.  London. 
Among  the  foremost  in  the  advancing  train 
of  annuals,  for  1831,  we  have  "  The  Gero," 
whose  early  appearanoe  and  cheerful  aspect 
would  seem  to  compensate  us  for  the  by- 
gone ungenial  summer;  extending  the  du- 
ration of  its  brightest  days  to  fifteen  months 
instead  of  twelve.  The  richness  and  va- 
riety of  its  contents  will  fully  warrant  this 
perpetuation.  To  say  that  it  more  than 
equals,  both  in  matter  and  embellishments, 
the  volume  for  the  preceding  year,  is  no 
feeble  commendation.  It  has  a  superb 
appearance,  and  will  most  decidedly  main- 
tain its  exalted  rank  amongst  its  spirited 
contemporaries. 

In  the  poetical  department,  Bernard 
Barton,  T.  K.  Hervey,  Dr.  Bowring,  the 
Rev.  T.  Dale,  the  Hon.  Mre.  Norton,  W 
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M.  Praed,  John  Malcolm,  Sir  Aubrey  De 
Vere,  the  Messn.  Uowitt,  and  Archdeacon 
Wrangham,  pour  forth  a  flood  of  song. 
Amongst  the  prose  contributors  are,  Miss 
Mitford,  Thomas  Roscoe,  John  Came, 
James  Bird,  and  H.  F.  Chorley,  Esqn. ;  the 
author  of  "  May  You  Like  it/'  the  author  of 
"  The  Castilian,  Sec.,  &c.  The  tales  being 
too  long  for  extraction,  we  must  confine 
ourselves  principally  to  the  poetry. 
There  is  a  pleasing  calmness  in 

••  STANZAS 
{fit  MiM  MMleOm,  Etq.^ 
-  In  rariT  days,  and  distant  landip— 
Br«  raney  spread  h«r  golden  wing. 
And,  like  the  cuckoo,  from  oar  landi 

Departed  with  the  tpring,— 
f  woo*d  her  Tltloni  in  the  fhade 

Of  forest  boQffh  and  leafy  l>ower« 
In  beauty  as  they  rose  array 'd 
Upon  tne  drtamy  boor : 

Or  iraldcd  by  the  strfamlet's  glanee 

Bmerglng  from  the  woodlands  brown. 
Amidst  each  glade  of  lone  romance. 

And  haunt  of  grey  renown ; 
And  by  the  dim  declining  wall 

Of  castles  elaspM  with  iry  leaves. 
Beneath  the  soft  and  silent  fall 

Of  pale  autumnal  eves. 

But  sweeter  seem*d  the  scene  to  me. 

When  rose  the  moon  broad-orb*d  and  bright. 
With  beacon  biasing  o'er  the  sea, 

Silverlnff  the  silent  night, 
Boon  peopled  with  a  glorious  host~ 

A  wilderness  of  worlds,— a  theme 
*Mld  which  the  soaring  soul  was  lost 

In  adoration's  dreanu 

And  thus,  when  pleasure's  ylslons.bom 

Of  youth*s  gav  spring-time,  cease  to  shine ; 
And  pleasure's  lark-like  song  of  mom 

Cheers  not  onr  calm  decline,— 
Shall  not  our  evening's  darkening  skies 

A  brighter  beaming  heaTca  display,^ 
And  wake  the  holier  harmonies 

Of  hope,  unheard  by  day  ?** 

"  Two  sonnets,  imitated  from  Cario  Ma- 
ria Maggi,"  by  Archdeacon  Wrangham, 
breathe  forth  a  true  love  of  nature : — 

I. 
**  Rrsts  of  the  wearied  soul !  ye  woods  and  bums. 
Brceses,  and  shoret>  and  meads,  and  lawns, 

and  groTes.— 
Where  still,  rrom  its  dark  lot,  to  ancient  lores 
My*  harass*d  mind    with    fond   remembrance 

' turns ; 
Home  of  the  wise  and  good  I  it'safe  sojourns, 
In  your  deep  ^slopes  my  shipwreek*d  spirit 

proTes I 
Oh  what  soft  solace*  as  he  onward  roves. 
Your  soothing  stillness  sheds  on  him  that  mourns. 
Here,  Poverty  and  Innocence  allied. 
Through  paths  less  rugged,  as  I  toll  beneath. 
To  tranquil  goal  mv  cheerful  footsteps  guide  ; 
Here  learn  I,  as  'mid  humblest  scenes  I  breathe. 
How  life  to  strip  of  its  false  gauds  of  pride. 
How  wrench  his  terrors  from  the  nand   of 
Death. 

II. 
"  The  innocent  genlns  of  this  quiet  spot 

To  wonted  peace  my  sinking  soul  restores. 
While,  by  its  brook,  and  lawn,  and  silent  hours. 
Heart.  Mind,  and  Peace,  are  heal'd  and  blest, 

and  taught. 
'Mid  such  still  scenes  the  heart  reJeeU  Tain 
thought. 

And  Sense  her  temples  wreathes  with  holiest 
flowers  ; 


And  Mind  presides,  and  reverratly  ad«re« 
And  loves  the  God  whose  hand  tbese  wonders 
wrought. 

The  hamlet  here  enjoys,  exempt  from  eare. 
Its  ehsunted  acorns,  and  Its  a^ e  of  goM,— 
Bliss,  in  the  fever'd  city's  haunts  bow  rare! 

Their  vital  beams  here  opeoinr  heavens  oafold— 
Nature,  in  thine  own  lustre  bright,  bow  fair ! 
Soul,   how  sublime,   in  thioe  own   freedom 
bold  I 

If  Bernard  Barton's  poetiy  is  not  all 
equally  fascinating,  it  never  fidls  to  prove 
engaging.    We  venture  to  gire  his 

SONNET, 
7}»  Miltmes  Pmrtrmii  m  m  F\rimW*  PmUmr. 
"  Skmblakcb  of  him  who  pour'd  his  soul  la  song 
More  pnre,  malestic,  simple,  and  sublinw 
Than  aught  achieved  bv  bards  of  later  time. 
What  happier  home  could  unto  tbec  beimif  ? 
For  sure  thy  noble  spirit  it  would  wronc . 
Wont,  while  on  earth,  toward  heavenly  hefgbtv 
to  elimb. 

If  e'er  the  portrait  of  thy  manhood'a  •rhac 
Should  bold  communion  with  tbe  worldly  tbronr. 
Look  down,  then,  upon  thoee  who  greet  thy  gasc 
With  gentleness  and  love  ;  for  they  can  feel 
The  mute,  yet  sweetly  eloquent  appeal 
Of  thy   mild  glance  :.-and  if,    in  this  world's 
mase. 
There  lot,  like   thine,  teem  **fmlUn  pn  evU 

day,'* 
May  thonghta  of  thee  their  woonded  spirito 
hail."  "^ 

Mr.  Freed,  the  author  of  <<  Lillian/  bas 
also  some  good  poetry. 

"The  Brother's  Revenge,*"  by  John 
Came,  Esq.,  is  a  powerfully  written  tale. 
<<  The  Bleeding  Hand,"  by  the  author  of 
"The  Castiiian,"  is  a  deeply  interesting 
and  original  composition,  .lliese,  and  seve- 
ral others,  would  furnish  some  pleasing  and 
interesting  extracts,  but  they  are  all  too  long 
for  our  pages,  and  an  abridgment  would 
mutilate  their  symmetry,  and  injure  tbe  rf. 
feet  they  are  calculated  to  produce.  We 
must,  therefore,  leave  them  in  their  native 
soil,  to  surprise  the  reader  with  an  unanti- 
cipated gratification. 

In  seeing  of  the  engravings,  we  must 
give  Mr.;  Cooper's  the  precedence.  His 
animals  are  almost  unrivadled ;  and  tbe  two 
plates  of  "  The  Bloodhound,"  and  '<  The 
Standard  Bearer,"  are  amply  worth  the 
price  of  the  book.  Tbe  figure  of  tbe  hone 
m  the  latter  we  might  callan  approzima. 
tion  to  reality.  "  Bothwell  Bngig"  is  less 
spirited,  but  still  excellent,  and  tbe  horse 
again  is  exceedingly  beautifuL  '<The 
Young  Crab-catchers,"  by  Collins,  rwbom 
friend  Barton  eulogizes  in  a  sonnet),  pos- 
sesses some  merit ;  but  we  think  Collins 
has  done  better.  Tbe  hands  of  the  child  in 
this  engraving,  are  disproportionably  large. 
"  Victoria  Colonna"  is  a  charming  engrav- 
ing ;  the  drapery  of  the  figures,  without  any 
effort  at  effect,  is  admirably  naturaL  "  The 
Portrait  of  a  Boy,"  by  Sir  Thomas  Law> 
rence,  is  a  master-piece  of  ait,  and  u  ac- 
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Gompanied  by  some  good  verses.  '<  Even- 
ing/' after  IWner,  is  a  beautiful  production. 
''  Cupid  And  the  Nymph/'  is  a  successful 
delineation ;  but  we  thmk  the  profuse  ex- 
penditure of  invention  on  classical  subjects 
has  been  the  means  of  rendering  them 
vapid  and  uninteresting.  Bennington's 
''La  Tour  du  Marcha  at  Bergues"  is  a 
gem  of  architectural  illustration,  and  Cooke, 
the  engraver,  has  dcme  ample  justice  to  his 
difficult  subject. 

In  fine,  we  congratulate  the  tasteful 
Editor  on  the  successful  accomplishment 
of  his  delightful  and  delighting  task.  We 
believe  ''  The  Gem,"  as  it  justly  deserves 
to  be^  will  be  treasured  up  in  numerous 
caskets:  and, 

"  boping  oft  to  meet  tfain/'^ 
we  take  our  leave  of  this  beautiful  volume, 
assured,  that  although  it  may  be  equalled, 
it  will  not  easily  be  surpassed,  by  any  of  the 
splendid  rivab  with  which  it  has  to  cope, 
in  the  fair  field  of  literary  and  graphic 
competition. 

♦— 

Review. — Ackermatm^tJuvenile  ^*  Forget* 
Me- Not:  a  Christ masy  New  Year\ 
and  Birthrdeaf  Present,  for  Youth  of 
both  Sexes.  1831.  \2mo.  pp.  238. 
Ackermann.     London. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  two  beautiful  an- 
nuals, so  much  resembling  each  other  in 
meri^  decoration,  and  appearance,  should 
sustain  a  name  by  which  they  are  almost 
identified.  ''The  Juvenile  Forget-Me- 
Not,"  edited  by  Mrs.  Hall,  we  reviewed  in 
our  preceding  number,  and  ''Ackermann's 
Juvenile  Forget-Me-Not,"  edited  by  Fre- 
derick Shoberl,  claims  our  attention  in  this. 
We  have  no  objection  to  survey  them  as 
rivals  for  the  prize  of  beauty,  but  beyond 
this  we  cannot  extend  either  our  approba- 
tion or  remarks. 

This  volume  contains  eleven  engravings, 
in  nearly  all  of  which  the  design  is  highly 
characteristic,  and  the  execution  admirable. 
The  infant  Samuel,  by  Woolnoth,  from  a 
painting  by  Holmes,  is  distinguished  by 
mnocent  simplicity.  It  appears  however, 
rather  too  young  to  suit  the  prophetic  cha- 
racter in  which  he  makes  his  appearance  in 
the  sacred  writings.  Tlie  vignette  by  Che- 
valier, from  a  design  by  Corbould,  is 
■eatly  engraven.  It  exhibits  industry  and 
indolence  in  striking  contrast.  On  the  for- 
mer;  the  genius  of  wisdom  is  spreading  her 
roses,  but  the  latter,  sleeping,  lost  in  var 
cancy,  clothed  with  rags,  and  surrounded 
with  emblems  of  character,  requires  no 
further  explanation.  Juvenile  Masque- 
rade, by  Rolby  fiom  a  design  by  Lanseer,  is 


finely  executed  by  the  artist,  but  little  of 
character  is  displayed.  Juvenile  Architect, 
by  Shenton,  fit>m  a  painting  by  Hart,  has 
both  variety  and  character,  but  we  find 
little  to  illustrate  its  name.  The  Breakfast 
by  Chevalier,  from  a  design  by  Corbould, 
is  a  pretty  little  scene  in  humble  life,  in 
which  three  children  and  a  cat  partake  of 
domestic  poverty,  without  its  infelicity. 
The  picture  is  rather  dark,  and  the  distin- 
guishing peculiarities  of  the  group  are 
rather  hidistinctly  marked,  but  it  will  be 
surveyed  with  pleasure,  from  the  interesting 
story  with  which  it  is  connected.  Who'll 
serve  the  King,  by  Chevalier,  fiom  a  paint- 
ing by  Farrier,  is  full  of  character,  nature, 
and  spirit.  The  grotesque  appearance  of 
the  pigmy  hero  and  his  companion  cannot 
be  viewed  without  a  smile  of  approbation. 
Anderoach,  by  Finden,  from  a  design  by 
Prout,  is  interesting  in  its  appearance,  and 
beautifully  engraved.  Going  to  Market, 
by  Chevalier,  from  a  painting  by  Shayer, 
is  finely  grouped,  and  fully  answers  the  title 
which  it  bears.  The  Cottage  Door,  by  Fox, 
from  a  painting  by  Hunt,  is  every  way 
suited  for  a  woiic  of  this  description.  Pre- 
paration for  the  Races,  by  Sartain,  from  a 
painting  by  Davis,  is  humorous  and  appro- 
priate, but  a  knowledge  of  the  story  is  neces- 
sary to  the  full  understanding  of  its  parts. 

The  articles  which  fill  the  ps^;es  of  this 
volume,  about  thirty-six  in  number,  are 
divided  between  prose  and  verse,  though 
in  real  quantity  the  former  appears  to  pre- 
dominate. They  are  all  of  a  juvenile  cha- 
racter, but  adapted  both  to  amuse  and 
edify  the  youth  who  read. 

Among  the  prose  compositions,  the  ad- 
ventures of  Rover,  sated  with  plenty,  and 
dissatisfied  with  abundance,  going  forth  to 
seek  his  fortune,  are  written  with  humour 
and  spirit.  It  delineates  many  an  indivi- 
dual of  the  human  species,  to  whom  *the 
name  of  Rover  might  be  transferred  with- 
out much  danger  of  committing  a  blunder. 

Clara  Evrington  is  a  very  appropriate 
expose  of  juvenile  conceit  atxl  mortified 
vanity,  and  an  excellent  delineation  of  the 
luxury  of  doing  good. 

The  Poachers  is  a  well-told  tale ;  and 
little  Benjamin  reclaimed  from  the  prac- 
tices taught  by  his  father,  who  fell  a  victim 
to  his  pursuits,  gives  it  an  admirable  termi- 
nation. 

Uncle  Philip's  last  Voyage,  finely  exem- 
plifies the  consequences  of  disobedience. 

The  Bear  of  Andernach  is  brought  forth 
as  an  unfeeling  ruffian.  The  tale  produces 
excitement ;  but  in  some  parts  the  author 
loses  sight  of  the  simplicity  of  nature,  to 
wander  into  the  regions  of  romance. 
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PrepamtioD  for  the  Races,  finely  exempli- 
fies the  impetaosity  of  youth ;  and  the  bad 
effects  of  being  too  forward,  are  humor- 
ously depicted  in  this  tale. 

Several  other  stories,  narratives,  and  ad- 
ventures, merit  distinct  and  particular  notice, 
but  their  general  character  may  be  inferred 
from  the  remarks  made  on  those  already 
introduced. 

The  productions  of  the  muse  are  in 
unison  with  the  prose  department  of  the 
volume ;  and  when  the  reader  is  told  diat 
several  of  the  same  well-known  individuals 
whose  compositions  grace  the  larger  annuals, 
have  lent  their  pens  to  this,  a  stronger  re- 
commendation will  scarcely  be  required. 

After  giving  the  following  short  extract^ 
we  must  take  our  leave  of  this  pleasing 
annual,  under  a  full  persuasion  that  it  will 
be  an  attractive  ornament,  in  every  juvenile 
library  in  which  it  finds  a  place. 

THE  MAGIC  LANTERN. 
CB9  Mr*.  Aify.j 

"  W^lmt  wondrrs  before  atinee««aiitiy  pmst, 
Rerpalrd  by  the  power  of  thii  inarreflotii  gmit ; 
There  are  shadowtto  please,  to  rarpriie.to  dellfht* 
And  some  that  the   tenMlett  and  weak  mifbt 

afTright. 
But  you  each  by  your  parents  and  fHeiidt  hare 

been  told, 
That  it  U  but  a  mimic  display  ynu  behold ; 
And  as  soon  as  a  taper  the  darkness  shall  cheer* 
These  forms  of  deception  shall  all  disappear. 
And  thus  when  you  enter  the  world,  you  will  rlew 
A  crowd  of  brisrht  phantoms  apparently  true, 
Oay  fashion  will  tempt  yon,  and  flattery  smile. 
And  pleasure  will  beckon,  and  fancy  bef  ulle. 
TIten  Uilnk  on  the  mairieal  glass  of  your  yooth. 
Try  these  beautiful  shades  by  the  toucDstone  of 

truth  ; 
And  the  moment  she  shines  with  her  ealm  tober  ray. 
The  cheating  illusions  will  Tanish  away."    p.  174. 


Review. — The  Humotirist,  a  Companion 
for  the  Christmtu  Fire-$ide.  By  W, 
if.  Harriton,  Embellished  with  Fifitf 
Engravings^  SfC.  Svo,  p.  280.  Acker^ 
mann,  London^  1831. 

The  engravings  which  ornament  this  vo- 
lume, though  grotesque  in  appearance,  and 
rendered  ludicrous  by  the  drollery  of  cari- 
cature, are  full  of  spirit,  and  highly  charac- 
teristic of  the  various  subjects  they  ate 
intended  to  illustrate.  The  designs,  we  are 
informed,  are  by  the  late  T.  Rowlandson,  to 
whose  exuberance  of  fancy,  versatility  of 
talent,  and  vigour  of  genius,  they  do  great 
credit. 

In  the  graphic  department,  the  execution 
is  highly  respectable.  It  is  in  keeping 
with^the  humour  of  the  work,  which  requir- 
irig  strength  rather  than  beauty  in  its 
pictorial  representations,  can  frequently 
derive  more  energy  from  an  apparently 
careless  stroke  of  the  graver,  and  an  indis- 


tinctness  in  certain  features  which  arrest  the 
eye,  than  from  tlie  most  exquisite  touches 
which  the  hand  of  the  artist  can  bestow. 
As  wood  engravings,  they  will  bear  a  rigor- 
ous examination,  and  havii^  passed  the 
ordeal,  they  may  be  produced  as  specimens 
of  ingenuity  and  art.  In  their  ezhibitioos 
they  display  scenes  and  objects  which  are 
irresistibly  laughable;  bat  nolhiog  justly 
chaifpeabie  with  an  immorality  of  chaiacter, 
can  be  discovered  either  in  their  attitudes 
or  their  combinations. 

From  a  general  survey  of  the  engisvingSy 
we  were  prepared  4br  articles  thioogfaoat 
the  volume^  corresponding  with  them  both 
in  humour  and  caricature.  We  expected 
to  find  truth  distorted  to  excite  the  risibility 
of  the  reader,  and  every  page  saturated 
with  a  degree  of  volatility  from  which  so- 
briety and  prudence  would  turn  away  with 
(lisgust  In  this,  however,  we  wei«  agree- 
ably disappointed.  A  flippancy  of  style 
and  a  levity  of  sentiment  are  every  when 
apparent,  but  nothing  pernicious  to  morals, 
either  in  character  or  tendency,  can  be  im- 
puted to  these  productions.  They  are  calcu- 
lated to  amuse,  but  not  to  injure  those  who 
read,  and  in  several  pieces  some  whole- 
some lessons  are  inculcated.  The  authors 
generally  endeavour  to  be  witty,  and  some- 
times happily  succeed.  It  is  a  work  calcu- 
lated for  a  class  of  readera  who  pieller 
laughing  to  thinking,  and  who  would  rather 
have  their  fancies  tickled  than  their  under- 
standings improved.  Of  tbes^  the  workl 
produces  a  plentiful  crop,  from  wluch  in- 
geuuity  well  knows  how  to  reap  a  profitable 
harvest.  Let  the  Humourist  secure  one  out 
of  fifty,  and  we  shall  hardly  hear  any  com- 
plaints that  the  sale  has  been  insafficient 
to  meet  either  expense  or  expectalion. 

Of  real  life  the  Humourist  exhibits  many 
faithful  exposures,  but,  as  may  naturally  be 
expected,  the  dishes  are  higMy  seasoned, 
9ind  only  to  be  found  in  the  extreme  of  the 
characters  illustrated.  In  this  amunng 
medley,  national  peculiarities  are  not  for- 
gotten, and  in  the  tale  entitled  *<  Love  in  a 
Box,"  the  Irish  come  in  for  a  share. 
Throughout  the  whole  there  is  a  large  por- 
tion of  smirking  talent  displayed,  with 
which  the  spri^tly  and  the  gay  will  be 
highly  entertained. 

The  work  is  neatly  put  out  of  band.  The 
binding  is  both  durable  and  elegant ;  and, 
like  the  other  annuals,  the  leaves  are  edged 
with  gold.  To  youthful  readers  it  will 
present  very  strong  attractions;  and  midti- 
tudes  who  can  see  their  teens  no  more,  will 
be  amused,  in  moments  of  relaxation,  with 
the  coruscations  of  vigorous  imflghaalion 
which  sparkle  in  its  pages. 
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Review. — Pomi/y  Classical  Library ,  No, 
X,  Pindar  andAnacreon»  The  former 
translated  by  the  Rev.  C.  A.  Wheel- 
vfHghty  and  the  latter  by  ITumas 
Bourne.  12mo.  pp.  322.  Colbum. 
London,    1830. 

Op  Mr.  Valpy  and  his  works  we  have  fre- 
quently spoken  in  terms  of  such  high  com- 
mendation, that  he  can  now  perhaps  bring 
before  us  nothing  that  will  raise  eitner  him 
or  them  in  our  esteem.  It  is  enough  to 
say  of  his  Family  Classical  Library,  that  it 
maintains  the  exalted  character  with  which 
it  commenced.  The  present  volume,  like 
its  predecessors,  bears  the  stamp  Of  his 
editorial  hand,  and  ranks  equally  with  them 
in  thb  elegant  and  useful  series  of  the 
classics. 

Mr.  Wheelwright's  translation  of  the 
odes  of  Pindar  will  not  bear  strict  compa- 
rison with  the  original,  yet,  admitting  this, 
DO  slight  should  be  cast  on  the  abilities  of 
the  learned  gentleman :  perhaps  it  is  not 
possible  to  preserve  the  glow  of  these  en. 
thusiastic  strains  whilst  transferring  them 
into  another  tongue. 

Mr.  Bourne's  translation  of  Anacreon  is 
more  happy.  The  wine-inspiring  gaiety  of 
the  Greek  Lyric  Poet  is  apparent  in  neariy 
every  line.  While  the  translator  has  felicit- 
ously caught  up  the  spirit  of  the  original, 
he  has  al^  roost  laudably  subdued  the  oc- 
casional licentiousness  of  his  author.  The 
subjoined  Ode  is  probably  one  of  the  most 
successful  efibrts  of  Anacreon,  and  of  his 
translator. 
ODE  XLTTI.~ON  THE  GRASSHOPPER.* 

*'  Happy  innect !  all  agree 

Non«  can  be  more  blest'd  than  thee  ; 

Thoo,  for  Joy  and  pleasure  born» 

Sipp'tt  the  honied  dew  of  morn. 

Happier  than  the  sceptred  king, 

Miatt  the  bought  we  hear  thee  alng. 

All  the  aeason**  varied  ttore, 

All  thy  little  eyes  explore, 

Frnits  that  tempt,  and  flowers  that  tbine» 

Happv  Insect !  all  are  thine. 

Injuring  nothing,  blamed  by  none. 

Farmers  Ioto  thee — pretty  one ! 

All  rejoice  thy  voice  to  bear 

Sini^nv  blithe  when  sammer's  near. 

Thee  the  tuneful  Muses  love, 

Sweetly  chirping  in  the  grove  ; 

Thee  the  great  Apollo  bless'd 

With  a  voice  above  the  rest. 

Thou  from  wasting  a«e  art  free. 

Time  has  nought  to  do  with  thee. 

Skilful  creature,  child  of  song. 

Though  to  earth  thou  dost  belong,f 

*  This  insect,  though  called  a  grasshopper,  is  cer- 
taiolj  of  a  very  diffarsnt  speciaa  of  locust  firom  that 
so  common  in  our  fields  and  meadows.  Indeed  its 
habit  of  seuling  on  treea  it  of  itself  a  suflleient  dia> 
tinctioo.  1  am  not  aware  that  it  has  any  proper  £ng> 
lish  name,  though  by  some  writers  it  is  called  the 
cicada,  or  cicala. 

f  lie  ancient  Athenians  compared  themselves  to 
these  Insecu.  either  on  account  of  their  skill  in  music, 
or  because  like  them  they  were  deecended  from  thf 
earth.  They  likewise  wore  golden  omsments  in  their 
hair,  resembling  grasahoppera.  The  '*" 
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Free  from  nature's  woes  and  pains. 
Free  from  flesh,  or  blood-fiU'd  veins,| 
Happy  thing  •  thou  seem'st  to  me 
Almost  a  little  god  to  be  T*  p.  43. 


Revjbw.— I%«  Pocket  French  Gramma- 
ileal  and  Critical  Dictionary ^  by 
Gabriel  Surenne,  F.A.S,E,  24mo. 
pp.  356.     Simpkiny  London,  1830. 

Tar 3  little  work  is  a  literary  gem  of  the 
finest  water.  Within  an  extremely  mode- 
ls te  compass  the  able  autlior  has  succeeded 
in  compressing  the  very  essence  of  the 
French  language ;  together  with  many  ori- 
ginal illustrations  of  popular  errors,  and 
idiomatic  peculiarities  connected  with  the 
Gill  lie  tongue.  We  rejoice  that  such  a 
scholar  as  Surenne,  throwing  off  the  tram- 
mels of  custom  and  antiquated  method, 
has  set  so  fine  an  example  of  useful  innova- 
tion in  the  compilation  of  scholastic  trea- 
tises* 

The  work  begins  with  an  Analytical 
In  I  reduction^  in  which  the  frame^work  of 
ilif?  whole  structure  is  shown  at  one  view. 
Tlte  heads  herein  contained  are  ten,  viz : — 
|>rQnunciation ;  grammar;  vulgarities  and 
popuiar  errors ;  peculiarities,  niceties ;  and 
difli cutties;  synonymy,  homonymy,  paro- 
nyrny ;  nouns  of  both  genders ;  epbtolary 
correspondence :  and  miscellaneous  expres- 
i^ian";.  This  interesting  outline  is  afterwards 
rdl(!d  up  with  a  mass  of  valuable  informa- 
liL'n  (for  the  roost  part  entirely  novel)  and 
vi-ell  adapted  to  supply  desiderata  of  the 
Hrst  importance  in  the  study  of  the  French 
laiiizUitge. 

^Vhat  is  said  in  reference  to  pronuncia- 
tioij,  it  must  be  understood,  can  render 
efficient  service  to  him  only  who  has  spent 
sotne  little  time  in  France,  or  who  has  had 
die  iissistance  of  a  native  teacher.  Indeed, 
tike  literal  euphony  of  the  French  language 
is  essentially  different  from  that  of  the  En- 
phh ;  and,  notwithstanding  repeated  efforts, 
it  \a  round  impossible,  by  any  combination 
of  written  characters,  to  give  a  correct  idea 
of  the  former  to  a  person  who  is  acquainted 
only  with  the  latter. 

Tlie  vulgarities  and  popular  errors  into 
which  the  French  student  is  apt  to  fall,  are 
illustrated  in  the  most  striking  and  com- 
preli^nsive   manner;  and   he  who  would 

fir^tl  wttr,  ftkstened  to  thslr  heads  by  springs,  small 
KoJfl^n  fi«nr«a  of  a  bird,  the  irings  of  whicli  flatter 
\«fih  the  slightest  motion.  ^  .       ,       ^ 

'  Hflmer  represents  the  gods  as  being  frte  from 
liL-.niL ;  snd.  speakinK  ofVenns  being  wounded,  he 
fr3vi..-(  Popt  V  Hemtr,  book  t.) 

I  ri>ni  the  otear  vein  a  stream  immortal  flowed, 
ii  stream  as  issues  from  a  wounded  sod ; 


^ 


T^ikTP  emaoation !  uncorrupted  flood ! 
I  I  Jikii  our  vToes,  diseased,  terrestrisl  blood. 
I  or  qot  the  bread  of  man  their  life  sustains. 
vr  vine's  inflaming  joice  supplies  their  reins.) 
4c 
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diyest  himself  of  these  inelegmcies  cannot 
take  a  better  guide  for  the  purpose  than  our 
author. 

The  peculiarities,  niceties,  and  difficulties 
of  the  language  are  exemplified  with  great 
perspicuity;  but  the  pupil  will  probably 
derive  a  more  substantial  knowledge  of 
choice  expression  and  difficult  arrangement, 
from  a  perusal  of  the  best  French  writers, 
than  from  these  isolated  examples. 

We  regret  that  the  plan  or  the  present 
work  would  not  admit  more  extended 
illustrations  of  synonymy.  In  the  French, 
as  indeed  in  ereiy  other  tongue,  the  words 
usually  classed  as  synonyms,  are  not  so  in 
reality ;  each  having  an  applioation  and  a 
meaning  more  or  less  p^liar  to  itself. 
Hence,  to  understand  thoroughly  the  8]rno- 
nyms  is  to  have  at  command  the  principal 
delicacies  of  a  language. 

Homonymy  and  paronymy  are  nothing 
more  than  branches  of  synonomy ;  and  the 
errors  to  which  they  are  liable  to  lead  are 
more  effectually  obviated  by  an  extensive 
acquaintance  with  the  language,  than  bv  the 
most  complete  list  of  homonymous  and  pa- 
ronymous  expressions  that  could  be  framed. 
Tlieir  association  with  other  terms  being  the 
best  means  of  determining  the  sense  in 
.  which  they  should  be  taken. 

By  a  synonym  the  French  understand,  as 
we  do,  a  word  similar  in  meaning,  or  very 
nearly  so  to  another ;  but  by  homonymy  they 
mean  an  agreement  in  soum/,  without  re- 
ference to  the  spellingf  between  words  sig- 
nifying different  thinss;  and  paronymy 
implies  a  difference  of  only  a  single  letter, 
and  a  perfect  agreement  in  sound.  Now, 
perhaps  the  pure  meaning  of  these  several 
term^  will  be  more  easily  understood  from 
the  following  English  examples : — 
Sy  WON  y M . —  Wealth :  Ricftes. 
Homonym. — Poriery^  carrier:  Porter,  a 

beverage, 
Pahonym. — ffeal,  tocure:  Heel,  part  of 
the  foot. 

More  extended  remarics  on  the  plan  and 
execution  of  this  small  volume  are  scarcely 
necessary.  It  includes  much  useful  infor- 
mation, and  many  valuable  precepts ;  but 
there  is  a  sometbinff  of  obscurity  in  the  ar- 
rangement, which,  it.ts  likely,  will  render  it 
in  some  measure  a  sealed  book  to  those 
who  have  not  the  advantage  of  a  teacher. 
On  the  whole,  however,  it  is  a  highly  com- 
mendable performance;  and  we  perfectly 
agree  with  the  author,  that  "  if  on  the  one 
hand  he  has  cause  to  regret  that  the  multi- 
farious and  instractive  matter  contained  in 
this  Dictionary  has  appeared  in  the  present 
form,  instead  of  a  respectable  octavo,— K>n 
the  other  band,  he  is  gratified  that  it  has 


been  thereby  made    aooenble  to  every 
studeDt.** 


Review^— ililmce  to  Trmieet,  mmd  to 
thou  who  appoint  to  that  Offict^  SfC  By 
Harding  Grant,  Author  of^  Chamtery 
Practice:'  8tH».  p.  144.  MaxwtU. 
London,  1830. 
We  are  not  in  the  habit  of  noticiDg  legal 
works  in  general,  because  they  are  foreign 
to  the  design  of  our  publication;  but  as 
this  is  a  treatise  of  extensive  information, 
and  of  ffreat  practical  utility*  we  take  the 
liberty  of  introducing  it  to  the  attentioD  of 
our  readers.  It  is  what  the  title-page  foUy 
expresses,  *'  advice  to  trustees ;"  and  ooo- 
tains  practical  suggestions,  the  remit  of  ex- 
perience, during  an  extensive  practice  of 
more  than  forty  years.  Other  woiks  of  a 
similar  kind  have  occasionally  appeared ; 
which,  although  respectable  in  their  way, 
have  not  met  the  wishes  of  the  public,  be- 
cause from  them  they  oould  derive  but  little 
information.  The  advice  of  Mr.  Grant 
may,  however,  be  read  by  the  members  of 
the  profession  to  advantage.  Yet  its  more 
imooediate  design  is  for  the  use  of  tiuslees 
themselves,  and  those  who  appoint  to  thai 
office. 

Such  as  wish  to  undentand  the  natora 
and  extent  of  the  duties  in  which  they  aa- 
gage,  or  to  dischaige  them  respectably, 
with  honour  and  fidelity,  would  do  well  to 
consult  this  small  treatise.  It  shews  the 
nature  and  importance  of  the  du^,  the 
suitable  qualifications  requisite  for  the 
office,  and  the  powers  and  liabilities  with 
which  it  is  connected.  It  clearly  points 
out  the  dangers  to  be  avoided,  and  the  best 
means  of  removal  and  release,  in  cases  of 
absolute  necessity. 

The  information  is  miscellaneous  and  iiH 
teresting,  written  in  a  plain  and  familiar 
style,  all  tending  to  prove  and  iUustrale 
'*the  propriety  of  trustees  not  aufleriog 
themselves  to  be  ever  advised  to  deviate 
from  the  plain  reauisition  of  the  insmimenC 
enacting  their  authority,  and  pointing  out 
their  duty." 

» 
Review. — The  Arrow  and  the  Rose^  atd 
other   Poems,    by    Wiiliam    Kennedy, 
Bvo.  pp,  143.     Smith,  Eider,  and  Co. 
London.     1830. 

The  name  of  William  Kennedy  is  well 
known  in  the  poetical  world,  and  the  fiune, 
with  which  it  has  been  associated,  is  not 
diminished  by  the  present  publication. 
'*  The  Arrow  and  the  Rose"  is,  however, 
one  of  those  compositions,  that  is  not  likely 
lo  captivate  the  reader,  whik   cursorily 
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1 141      Review.-^Naticnal  Portrait  Oallery-^CaBinet  Cyclopedia.     1 142 

Clifden.  These  have  been  executed  by 
some  of  oar  ablest  artists,  who,  paid  liberally 
for  their  laboan,  have  levied  a  requisition 
on  their  talents,  to  finish  them  as  exalted 
specimens  of  the  graphic  art  In  this  at- 
tempt they  have  most  happily  sncceeded. 
The  memoiiSy  the  type,  and  the  paper,  are 
in  unison  with  the  aecorations.  From  its 
commeocement  to  the  present  time,  this 
work  has  been  very  considerably  improved ; 
and,  preserving  its  reputation  to  the  condu- 
sion,  it  will  form  one  of  the  roost  splendid 
publications  of  the  age  that  gave  it  birth. 

No.  XIX.  of  ^e  same  work  is  also  now 
before  us ;  it  contains  the  portraits  of  Vis- 
count Goderich,  Professor  Person,  and  the 
Hon.  Weibore  Agar  Ellis,  with  memoirs  of 
each  respectively.  To  this  part  of  the  Na^ 
tiooal  Portrait  Gallery,  the  ol^rvations  made 
oo  the  preceding  may  be  justly  transferred 
They  are  not  rivals  for  superiority,  but  co- 
partners  in  securing  fame.  Viewed  in  con- 
nexion with  all  that  have  preceded  them, 
they  form  a  constellation  that  emits  a  bril- 
liant and  a  steady  light,  which  the  lapse  of 
many  years  will  not  be  able  to  extinguish. 

The  expense  attendant  on  this  work 
must  be  exceedingly  great,  for  which  no- 
thing but  an  extensive  sale  can  ever  bring 
an  adequate  remuneration.  Each  number 
contains  three  splendid  portraits,  acd  suit- 
able memoirs  of  exalted  individuals,  who, 
in  the  elevated  walks  of  life,  have  asso- 
ciated  their  names  vrith  renown,  during  the 
nineteenth  century.  For  each  number  thus 
embellished,  the  price  is  no  more  than  three 
shillings,  a  sum  that  would  appear  inade- 
quate to  purchase  simple  impressions  of  the 
expensive  plates. 

if  the  present  age  had  been  unfriendly  to 
works  of  art,  this  publication  would  not 
have  started  into  existence.  Its  intrinsic 
merit  has  attracted  commanding  patronage, 
and  that  patronage  will  preserve  merit  from 
deterioration. 


gUincing  over  its  pstges.  If  ignorant  of  the 
narrative  to  which  it  refers,  1:^  will  wander 
in  darkness  among  its  brilliancies,  and  per- 
haps stumble  over  some  of  its  most  valu- 
able gems.  Thus  meet'mg  with  an  eariy 
disappointment,  the  volume  will  be  laid 
aside,  neglected,  and  forgotten,  to  mouMer 
among  the  dregs  of  PSunassus.  Such,  we 
iiave  no  doubt,  will  be  its  fete,  with  the 
greater  number  of  readers  into  whose  bands 
it  will  probably  fell. 

Some  few,  however,  who  know  how  to 
appreciate  its  merits,  will  survey  it  in  a 
diflerent  light.  They  will  not  overiook-ihe 
tbooght  and  feding,  which  a  felicitous  ori- 
ginality of  language  is  sometimes  selected 
and  combined  to  express.  Ibeir  acqjoaint- 
ance  with  the  narrative  on  which  the  poem 
is  founded,  will  also  tend  greatly  to  en- 
hance its  value  in  their  estimation;  and 
the  importance  of  their  ^probation  will 
more  than  compensate  for  nie  deficiency  in 
numbers,  of  those  who  applaud. 

To  please  the  multituae,  and  gain  the 
fovomrable  opinion  of  the  critic^  many 
poems  are  not  adapted.  The  beauties 
which  charm  the  latter,  w^l  frequently  be 
disregarded  by  the  former ;  and  what  the 
general  reader  admires  as  excellent,  the  fes- 
tidious  connoisseur,will  think  too  common- 
^ace  to  call  forth  his  tribute  of  appkiuse. 
For  his  principal  poem,  **  The  Arrow  and 
the  Ro&e^"  Mr.  Kennedy  will  assuredly 
secure  the  smiles  of  the  exalted  few ;  and 
with  their  decided  approbation,  common- 
ambition  should  be  content. 

In  favour  of  his  minor  pieces^  there,  how- 
ever, can  be  little  doubt,  that  all  his  readers 
will  bear  their  testimony.  We  have 
petnsed  several  with  particular  attention 
md  interest,  and  regret  that  our  want  of 
room  prevents  us  from  kiying  some  pleas- 
ing extracts  before  the  reader.  To  supply 
this  deficiency,  we  strongly  recommend  a 
pemsi^  of  the  volume,  from  a  foil  persuasion 
that  iC  win  not  be  deemed  unworthy  of  his 
i^ard. 


Retikw.— JTfltiona/  Portrait  Gallery  of 
Shutrunis  and  Eminent  Personages  qf 
the  Nineteenth  Century^  with  memoirs 
by  WilUam  Jerdan,  Eta.,  No.  XVIIl. 
fisher.  Son,  and  Co.,  London,  1830. 
This  very  superb  work  is  published  under 
the  immediate  patronage  of  the  King ;  and 
if  elegance  in  its  portraits,  and  correspon- 
dent diction  in  its  literary  department ;  can 
entitle  it  to  respect,  it  is  well  deserving  the 
hoiKMir  it  has  attained. 

This  part  contains  portraits  of  Viscount 
MdviBe,    Mr.  Abemethy,  and  Viscouot 


Review. — Cabinet  Cyclopedia,  conducted 
by  Dr.  Lardner,  Sfc. — History  of  France, 
by  Eyre  Evans  Crowe,  Vol.  I.  \2mo, 
p.  382.     Longman.    London.    1830. 

Laroner's  Cyck>pedia  is  now  so  generally 
known,  and  in  suoi  high  repute,  that  little 
need  be  said  to  call  the  public  attention  to 
each  succeeding  volume.  The  commence- 
ment of  the  History  of  France  now  makes 
its  appearance;  and  no  one  can  doubt, 
from  the  exalted  rank  which  that  kingdom 
has  idmest  invariably  sustained  among  the 
nations  of  Europe,  that  a  fidthful  account 
of  its  stability  and  vicissitudes  roust  render 
it  peculiarly  inteiesliiig  to  every  reader. 
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The  eadier  part  of  its  histoiy,  like  that 
of  most  other  countries,  is  invoWed  in  ob- 
scurity, disgraced  by  cruelty  and  injustice, 
and  rendered  contemptible  by  the  follies, 
superstition,  and  vices  with  which  it  was 
dishonoured.  Advancing  in  civiliiation 
and  refinement,  we  behold  France  under  a 
more  luminous  aspect;  but  the  brisfatness 
becomes  eclipsed  by  the  clouds  of  bigotry 
and  persecution,  which  rain  showers  of 
blood  on  some  portions  of  its  devoted  ter- 
ritories. Tlie  calm  which  follows  this 
awfiil  tempest,  is  not  destined  to  be  per- 
manent. Its  lale  revolution  gleams  like 
a  meteor  among  the  constellations  of  the 
globe,  shedding  terror  and  dismay  on  each 
body  that  comes  within  the  sphere  of  its 
attraction,  or  the  range  of  its  baleful  in- 
fluence. 

These  important  topics  will  render  the 
History  of  France  interesting  to  every  Euro- 
pean. In  this  volume  the  author  has 
entered  on  the  commencement  in  a  most 
auspicious  manner,  and  thus,  without  the 
boast  of  vain  pretensions,  given  promise 
that  the  consummation  will  not  disappoint 
the  reader's  hopes. 

The  style  in  which  this  work  is  written, 
is  easy,  perspicuous,  and  dignified,  neither 
encumbered  with  metaphors,  nor  inflated 
with  pedantry.  The  sober  march  of  histo- 
rical narration  and  detail  is  preserved 
throughout ;  and  to  eveiy  impartial  reader 
it  must  appear  as  a  work  less  calculated  to 
please  the  rancy  than  to  improve  the  under- 
standing, and  to  enlarge  the  mind. 


Review. — DeadlyAdukeratian^  and  Slow 
Foisoning ;  or  Disease  and  Death  in  the 
Pot  and  the  Bottle,  By  an  Enemy  of 
Fraud  and  ViUany,  12mo,  pp,  186. 
Sherwood^  London, 

We  can  scarcely  look  at  this  book  without 
crying  out  murder,  murder,  murder!  In 
every  page  fraud  and  villany  stare  us  in 
the  (ace.  In  all  the  necessaries  of  life,  adul- 
teration appears.  Ingenuity  seems  to  have 
been  laid  on  the  rack,  to  invent  some  new 
species  of  imposition  on  the  public ;  and 
the  only  consequence  to  which  the  unprin- 
cipled perpetrator  looks  is,  how  he  may 
pursue  his  nefarious  practices,  and  yet 
escape  detection. 

In  his  table  of  contents,  the  author  enu- 
merates about  fiffy  articles,  embracing  near, 
ly  every  thing  among  the  necessaries  and 
conveniences  of  life,  on  which,  in  some  way 
or  other,  adulterating  villany  contrives  to 
practise  its  arts.  In  this  catalogue  we  were 
much  surprised  to  find  **  the  frauds  of  pawn- 
broken,'^  and,  imtil  infoimed  by  the  author, 


were  at  a  loss  to  conceive  bow  this  fiunisher 
of  the  ginshop,  could  be  implicated  in  these 
dishonourable  transactions.  On  lefening, 
however,  to  the  specified  page,  the  made 
was  pulled  aside,  and  we  saw  this  conve- 
nient tradesman  busily  at  woric. 

It  would  appear,  that  in  addition  to  the 
charges  above  what  the  law  allows,  it  is  not 
an  uncommon  practice  to  substitute  aiticfes 
of  an  inferior  description  for  such  as  are  of 
greater  value ;  that  gold  hands  are  removed 
from  watches,  and  their  valuable  working 
parts  taken  out,  and  othen  of  base  metal  and 
mferior  workmanship  substituted ;  and  that 
plate,  and  the  cases  of  watdies,  are  scraped 
with  suitable  instruments,  to  the  great  in- 
jury  of  the  actual  proprietois,  who  are  so 
unfortunate  as  to  visit  ttiese  sources  of  tem- 
porary relief,  but  of  permanent  distress. 

To  describe  the  various  modes  and  spe- 
cies of  adulteration  which  deliberale  wick- 
edness employs,  we  have  no  inctination, 
lest  a  development  of  the  iniqixity,  should 
increase  the  evil  it  was  intended  to  remedy. 

This  author  proceeds  in  much  the  same 
manner  that  distinguished  the  publicatioD 
of  Accuffl,  in  his  ^'  Culinary  Poisons ;"  and, 
like  him,  he  makes  us  tremble  at  ^  death 
in  the  pot" 

On  a  subiect  so  interesting  to  aU,  as  flat 
on  which  this  enemy  to  fraud  and  villany 
has  written,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  he 
should  have  concealed  his  name,  since  Us 
avowal  would  have  inspired  his  readers  vrith 
more  confidence  in  his  statements.  A  still 
greater  cause  of  complaint  is,  the  spirit  of 
levity  in  which  hb  book  is  written.  In- 
stead of  viewing,  with  serious  aiiguish,  the 
practices  which  he  exposes  to  view,  he  re- 
counts them  as  matters  of  amusement,  and 
either  pities  or  laughs  at  John  Boll  for 
beinff  made  the  victim  of  desigiiing  knaves. 

We  must  not,  however,  omit  to  notice, 
that  in  immediate  connexion  with  the  state- 
ments of  adulteration,  the  author  points  out 
in  most  cases,  the  means  of  detection,  and 
describes  the  distinguishing  characteristics 
of  articles  which  have  escaped  adoltecation. 
In  these  respects  his  book  is  highly  valuable, 
and  were  its  tests  observed  and  followed  up 
in  practice  by  the  purchaser,  tfie  dealers  in 
adulteration  would  soon  learn  fit>m  experi- 
ence, that  honesty  is,  on  the  whole,  the  best 
policy. 


Review. — FamiU/  Classical  Library^  No. 
XL  Tacitus,  Vol.  I.  translated  by  Ar- 
thur Murphy y  Esq.  12mo,  pp,  384. 
Colbum,  London.  1830. 

If  the  style  of  Tacitus  has  any  where  among 
the  modems  found  either  a  auooessfiil  rival 
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ot  imitator,  it  is  in  Gibbon,  whose  ambition 
has  been  thought  to  lead  him  to  this  exalted 
pre-eminence  above  all  his  cotemporaries 
and  competitors  for  fiune,  in  the  field  of 
English  bteratare. 

It  has  been  justly  observed,  in  the  biogra- 
phical sketch  with  which  this  volume  com- 
mences, that  the  annals  of  Tacitus  may  be 
called  an  historical  picture-gallery.  It  is  by 
magic  power  that  ne  has  been  able  to  ani. 
mate  the  dry  regularity  of  the  chronologic 
order,  and  to  spread  a  charm  through  the 
whole,  that  awakens  curiosity  and  enchains 
attention.  He  sits  in  judgment  on  the 
prince,  the  senate,  the  cooouls,  and  the  peo- 
ple ;  and  he  finds  eloquence  to  affect  the 
nearts;  and,  through  the  imagination,  to  in- 
form the  understanding.  Tlie  history  of 
Tacitus  is  philosophy  teaching  by  examples. 

The  annals  of  Tacitus  were  in  sixteen 
books.  Hwy  embraced  the  history  of  the 
events  which  transpired  from  the  death  of 
Augustus  to  that  of  Nero,  as  well  as  those 
which  preceded  the  epoch  that  formed  the 
subject  of  the  history.  With  an  attempt  to 
flatter,  or  misrepresent  the  subjects  or  his 
annals  or  of  his  history,  he  has  never  been 
accused.  Candour  and  impartiality  were 
his  standard,  and  his  claims  to  these  essen- 
tial qualifications  of  an  historian,  have  never 
been  dbputed.  He  possesses  the  distinct- 
ness of  Xenophon,  without  his  uniformity ; 
he  is  more  eloquent  than  livy,  and  is  free 
from  his  supentition  ;  aiKi  be  has  more 
knowledge  and  judgment  than  Polybius, 
without  his  affectation  of  reasoning  on  every 


Of  the  exalted  rank  in  which  this  vener- 
able classical  historian  stands,  but  one  opi- 
nion can  be  justly  entertained.  This  is  not 
the  first  time  in  which  he  has  appeared  in 
an  English  dress,  but  he  was  never  before 
presented  to  the  British  public  in  such  neat 
apparel,  aiKl  with  such  decided  advantage, 
as  this  in  which  he  is  now  introduced  by 
Mr.  Murphy. 

Review. — An  Introduction  to  Systemati- 
cal and  Physiological  Botany,  By 
Thomas  Castle,  F.L,S.  'i2mo,  pp. 
300.     Baldwin,  London.  1829. 

This  work,  ornamented  with  a  great  num- 
ber of  neatly  coloured  representations  of 
stems,  leaves,  flowers,  &c.,  found  in  the 
family  of  Flora,  begins  with  the  history  of 
botany ;  it  then  proceeds  to  the  elements 
and  language  of  this  pleasing,  but,  in  many 
respects,  obscure  science.  Artificial  systems 
next  engross  the  author's  attention.  In 
these,  the  arrangements  of  nature  and  of  art 
make  their  appearance;  and  an  acquaint- 


ance with  both  appears  necessary  for  every 
one  who  aims  at  a  complete  knowledge  of 
botanical  classification. 

Tlie  anatomy  of  plants,  leaves,  and  flowers 
is  a  subject  scarcely  less  interesting  than 
that  of  the  animal  structure,  though,  in  point 
of  importance,  the  latter  will  always  claim 
the  pre-eminence.  But  although  in  animal 
life,  phenomena  press  more  forcibly  upon 
our  senses,  the  silent  economy  of  vegetable 
nature  is  not  less  remarkable  to  an  atten- 
tive observer.  Under  the  plastic  instru- 
mentality of  secondary  causes,  throughout 
the  vegetable  worid  we  discover  the  opera, 
tive  indSuence  of  the  great  and  primitive 
Agent,  displaying  both  his  wisdom  and  power 
in  the  adaptation  of  parts  to  their  respec- 
tive purposes,  and  causing  the  whole  to 
form  one  ultimate  and  important  end. 

To  the  youthfiil  student,  who  wishes  to 
become  acquainted  with  this  important  por- 
tion of  nature's  productions,  this  volume 
will  be  found  of  essential  service.  In  its 
nomenclature,  the  technicalities  of  its  terms 
are  explained ;  but  to  acquire  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  their  import,  application,  and 
minute  shades  of  distinction,  both  patience 
and-  industry  will  be  required.  Tliese  dif- 
ficulties however,  having  been  overcome, 
a  new  world  of  wonder  and  of  beauty  open- 
ing to  his  senses,  will  amply  reward  him  for 
all  his  toils.  In  every  field  and  garden,  on 
every  hedge  and  tree,  he  will  find  much 
to  engross  his  attention,  and  engage  his 
thoughts. 

To  this  delightful  empire  of  fragrance  and 
colour  this  b<x>k  will  introduce  the  pupil, 
aiKi  his  thanks  to  the  author  will  increase  in 
proportion  to  the  progress  that  he  makes. 

Review. — I%e  Elgin  Literarv  Magazine. 

12ifto.   p.  428.    Smith,  Elder,  and  Co. 

London.  1830. 
This  volume  consists  of  tales,  essays,  narrar 
tives,  descriptions,  and  poetry.  Some  arti- 
cles are  original,  but  others  claim  a  different 
parentage,  and  are  indebted  for  their  com- 
bination and  arrangement  to  the  compiler's 
care.  In  character  they  are  much  varied, 
embracing  some  specimen  of  nearly  all  that 
traverse  the  road,  '*  from  grave  to  gay,  from 
lively  to  severe."  Nothing;,  however,  of  an 
immoral  tendency  makes  its  appearance  in 
any  of  its  pages.  Amusement  and  instruo- 
tion  the  editor  has  used  his  endeavours  to 
blend,  and  his  efforts  have  been  crowned 
with  meritorious  success. 

BRIEF  SURVEY  OF   BOOKS. 

1.  Models  of  Modem  French  Convert 
tation,  by  M,  Vc  La  Claverie,  (Whittaker, 
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London,)  is,  the  Author  tells  ut,  the  beat 
book  of  its  kind  extant ;  it  would  theiefefe 
be  very  wrong  in  us  to  say  that  it  is  any  thing 
short  of  perfiectton.  It  is  one  of  those  publi- 
caliom  which  genemlly  assist  the  panot-like 
faculty  of  speaking  French,  without  the 
6ore  of  entering  into  its  meaning.  Notwith- 
standing this,  these  dialogues  may  be  ser- 
viceable to  the  pupil,  who,  having  acquired 
a  grammatical  knowledge  of  the  language, 
b  desirous  to  refine  his  Gallic  ooUoquici. 

2.  Hk  Eion  Greek  Grammmr  traniaied 
into  EngUMh,  fty  G.  N.  Wright,  A.M.  4«., 
(Joy»  London,)  is  a  well-meant  e£foit  to 
fiiciiitate  the  study  of  the  Greek  elements, 
by  translating  the  ezplanatoiy  parts  from  the 
Latin  into  English.  No  great  literary  merit, 
of  course,  attaches  to  thb  productkxi;  it 
will  be  useftil  in  the  lower  schools. 

3.  The  ChiWi  Bepotkory,  vol  IV,, 
(Stephens,  London,)  is  very  neatly  put  out 
of  hand ;  in  addition  to  which,  it  is  adorned 
with  a  g^ly  number  of  wood  engravings^ 
that  cannot  fail  to  prove  exceedmgly  pleas- 
ing to  chiklren,  for  whose  amusement  and 
instruction  it  is  exchisively  designed.  But 
this  little  book  b  entitled  to  still  higher 
praise,  it  contains  a  great  number  of  useful 
articles  selected  from  art,  from  histoiy,  from 
natural  productions,  and  from  passingevents. 

4.  l^he  First,  Second,  and  Historical 
Catechisms,  b^  L  Watts,  D.D.,  (Sunday 
School  Depositoiy,  London,)  is  a  neat  little 
book,  rendered  respectable  by  the  name  it 
bears,  but  its  intrinsic  excellence  wiU  give 
it  a  much  higher  claim  to  public  attention. 
It  has  been  long  before  the  world  m  other 
forms,  and  is  therefore  too  well  known  to 
require  any  further  notice. 

5.  FuU  Annals  of  the  French  Revobi" 
Hon  of  1830,  b^  William  Hone^  (T^g, 
London,)  b  a  large  pamphlet,  in  whidi  are 
detailed  the  principal  occurrences  connect- 
ed with  thb  memorable  event.  We  are 
not  aware  that  it  contains  any  thing  of  im- 
portance beyond  what  has  already  appeared 
la  the  newspapers  and  other  periodicals.  It 
will,  however,  be  gratifying  to  many,  to  find 
thb  history  of  these  remarkable  transactions, 
connected  in  one  publication,  to  which  re- 
tcmnce  will  hereafter  be  made  with  pecu- 
liar interesL 

6.  Composition  and  Punctuation  Jof- 
miliarfy  explained,  SfC,  by  Justin  Brenaa^ 
rWibon,  London,)  will  be  found  very  use- 
mi  on  these  important  points.  Many  ex- 
amples of  defect  are  given,  and,  what  b 
much  better,  explicit  rules  are  laid  down, 
through  which  they  may  be  avoided.  It  b 
a  work  well  worthy  the  attention  of  many 
masters,  and  of  all  pupib^and  one  from  which 
both  may  derive  much  improvement. 


7.  Cheltenham  lories,  Lt^  of  a  Mo* 
dern  IVoK^Mtour,  i^^  by  Hal  Hanfyi^, 
(BaUwin,  Loodon,)oomprisesaeveRd  pretty 
little  compositions,  which  will  amuse  nrthe 
moment,  be  mentioned  a  few  times  among 
young  friends,  and  then  be  hud  aside^  to 
make  room  for  some  new  attradioa. 

8.  A  Matuial  (f  Prayers  t»  eoMf  Lm^ 
for  every  Day  in  the    Week,  by 

.  J.  rfiy»Am,lf.^.,(Simpkin,Loodon,) 
though  containing  some  excellent  petitions^ 
which  no  one  can  refuse  to  adopt,  yet  ap. 
peais  to  want  fervour.  Used  by  mere  hr- 
malisls,  the  spirit  which  they  possess  will 
soon  evaporate,  and  they  wUI  then  become 
a  body  without  a  soul.  Greater  energy 
would  have  rendered  them  more  valuable. 

9.  The  French  and  English  Pictorial 
Vocabulary,  by  N.  Whittock,  (Whittaker, 
London,)  b  a  very  amusing  book  for  chil- 
dren who  are  playing  to  learn  French.  It 
contains  upwaids  of  twelve  hundred  wonfa^ 
with  appropriate  wood  engraving  by  wfaicb 
they  are  tllustraled.  By  a  claasificatioo  in 
the  arrangement  of  the  words,  one  pictore 
will  sometimes  apply  to  many.  Thus,  for 
instance,  we  have  the  picture  of  a  bbnng 
fire  in  the  middle  of  a  page ;  on  one  side 
of  it  are  the  words  fire,  bUzev  dndeia, 
smoke,  soot,  and  coals,  in  English,  and  on 
the  other  skle  the  correspon&w  words  in 
French. 

10.  ne  Law  of  the  Sabbath,  BeiigioMS 
and  Political,  by  Josiak  Candor,  (Holds- 
worth,  London,)  b  proved  in  thb  pamphlet, 
to  be  imperative  on  every  member  of  the 
British  communitv.  The  Sabbath  b  do* 
roonstrated,  from  the  inspired  wridng^  lobe 
of  divine  appointment,  and  the  laws  of  ow 
oonntiy  by  various  edicts  enforce  the  ob- 
servance of  thb  sacred  day,  ondcr  the  sanc^ 
tion  of  severe  penalties.  OlijeGtioDS  against 
it,  Mr.  Cooder  examines  widi  candour  sod 
impartiality,  and,  by  arguments  and  autho- 
rity not  to  be  rejected,  repeb  their  force. 
We  wish  the  contents  of  thb  pamphlet  may 
meet  with  the  attentioR  they  deserve. 

It.  The  Duty  of  British  Christians,  in 
reference  to  CoUnwl  Slavery  ;  a  tSsamrse 
by  Francis  A.  West,  (Mason,  London,)  b 
well  worthy  the  serious  attention  of  every 
British  subject.  It  b  luminous,  energetic, 
and  comprehensive.  The  argmaents  are 
levelled  against  the  principle  of  sbvety, 
and  on  thb  ground  they  are  perfectly  con- 
clusive ;  but  from  the  dreadful  inhumanity 
which  the  system  sanctions,  diey  derive  ad- 
ditional force. 

12.  Faustus,  a  Poem  with  Notes,  (Wil- 
son,  London,)  we  beKeve  b  satirical,  but 
we  ere  not  certain.  Its  import  appean  lo 
be  enveloped  in  a  dood  of  obscurity;  but 
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peiliapB  those  who  find  it  penetrable^  and 
kDOW  the  applicatioD,  will  admire  its  poiot, 
aod  compliment  the  author  on  his  ingenuity. 

13.  liewgate  and  York  Castle^  p<art 
VIILf  (Bennet,  London,)  presents  us  with 

a  continuation  of  the  catalogue  of  crime, 
which  we  have  noticed  in  our  preceding 
nambeis.  So  far  as  detected  villany  can 
command  attention,  it  is  an  interesting  pub. 
lication.  The  trials  and  sentences  are  fol- 
lowed by  reflections,  which  are  in  general 
judicious ;  and  it  is  no  small  recommenda- 
tion, that  nothing  .is  spun  out  to  an  immo- 
derate length. 

14.  Anti-Slavery  Reportery  Nos,  70^ 
71,  (Bagster,  London,)  contain  their  accus- 
tomed examples  of  inhumanity  towards  tiie 
slaves.  The  facts  adduced  are  too  well 
authenticated  to  be  disputed.  Weeping 
tears  of  blood,  the  eyes  of  800,000  negroes 
in  chains,  are  turned  towards  Great  Britain, 
to  awaken  sjrmpathy,  and  implore  compas- 
sion. We  hope  that  the  moment  of  tneir 
emancipation  is  near  at  hand. 

15.  The  Pulpit,  part  95,  (Harding, 
London,)  maintains  its  respectable  character 
among  the  numerous  periodicals  of  the  day. 
Devoted  to  the  cause  of  morals  and  religion, 
it  is  every  way  deserving  the  support  it  re- 
ceives. 

16.  The  Journab  of  the  Rev,  John 
Wesley,  M,A.,  complete  in  1  VoL^  (Ben- 
net,  London,)  have  been  so  many  years  be- 
fore the  world,  that  their  name  supersedes 
the  necessity  of  all  remarks  on  their  cha- 
racter. In  the  present  edition,  the  whole 
is  promised  in  one  volume ;  this  will  place 
them  within  the  reach  of  many,  to  whom 
the  former  price  was  a  serious  obstacle. 

17.  The  Duty  of  Prompt  and  Complete 
Abolition  of  Colonial  Slavery,  a  Smnon 
by  the  Rev.  Samuel  Charlet  WUhy  AM. 
(mtchard,  London,)  bring  to  our  view  an- 
other friend  to  negro-freedom.  Mr.  Wilks 
pleads  the  cause  dP  the  Africans  with  spirit 
and  ability ;  humanity,  justice,  the  dictates 
of  conscience,  and  the  authority  of  Revela- 
tion, favour  his  undertaking ;  and  we  hope 
he  will  not  be  suffered  to  plead  in  vain. 
Loud  and  piercing  must  be  tne  cries  of  the 
injured  negroes,  when  churchmen  and  dis^ 
senters,  religious  and  irreligious,  unite  to 
espouse  their  cause. 


CELESTIAL  PHENOMENA  FOR  DECEMBER. 

Wb  shall  this  month  direct  the  attention  of 
the  observer  to  the  constellations  that  en- 
rich the  eastern  hemisphere,  and  among 
them  shines  conspicuously  the  beautiful 
Orion,  just  above    the  eastern    horizon: 
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above  it  and  more  southerly  is  noticed  AU 
debanuB  and  the  Pleiades.  A  line  from 
Rigel  in  Orion's  foot,  tl^rough  Bellatrix  in 
his  shoulder,  will  direct  the  observer  to  I 
Tauri  in  the  Bull's  southern  horn,  a  line 
from  Betelguex  in  the  other  shoulder  of 
Orion,  will  give  /3  Tauri  in  the  Bull's  north* 
em  hom ;  if  this  line  is  continued,  it  will 
end  very  near  the  bright  star  Capella  in  the 
constellation  Auriga,  which  is  accom- 
panied by  three  small  stars,  forming  a 
small  but  very  conspicuous  triangle.  A 
star  of  the  2nd  magnitude  may  be  ob« 
served  below  Capella,  forming  an  isosceles 
triangle  with  it  and  the  Bull's  noilhem 
hom,  the  latter  star  being  the  apex.  Cas- 
tor and  Pollux  are  seen  E.N.E.  about  15 
degrees  above  the  horizon.  A  line  drawn 
from  Markab,  the  south-western  of  the  four 
stars  in  square,  through  Alpheratz  the 
north-eastern,  will  give  Almaach  in  the 
foot  of  Andromeda ;  about  half-way  be. 
tween  these  stars,  and  forming  an  obtuse 
angle  with  them,  is  Mirach  in  her  girdle. 
Almaach  is  nearly  half  way  between  Mi- 
rach and  the  middle  star  of  three,  called 
the  segment  of  Perseus,  which  forms  the  = 
arc  of  a  very  large  circle ;  this  star  is  called 
Algenib.  Half-way  between  Almaach  and 
A]genib,and  rather  below  them,  is  Algol  in 
the  head  of  Medusa ;  it  is  also  half-way 
between  Almaach  and  c  in  the  knee  of 
Perseus.  A  line  drawn  from  tlie  southern- 
most star  in  the  segment  of  Perseus  through 
Algol,  will  direct  the  observer  to  a  Arietis : 
the  latter  stars  form  an  equilateral  triangle 
with  the  Pleiades.  A  line  from  Miradi, 
through  a  Arietis,  will  point  out  Menkar,  a 
star  of  the  second  magnitude,  in  the  Whale's 
jaw;  if  this  line  is  continued,  it  will  direct 
the  observer  to  y  Eridani,  which  is  the 
easternmost  of  five  stars  marked  8.  c.  ^. 
and  If  Eridani,  and  one  more  marked  f  in 
the  breast  of  Cetus* 


OLEA  MINGS. 

Sili  AAmv/KMTf.— In  1731,  Sir  Thomas  LamlM 
enctad  in  an  ialaod  of  Uie  D«rw«nt.  nnr  Darby.  • 
carioM  mill  for  the  manoiheturo  of  allk.  Ha  brought 
tha  model,  tha  onlr  ooa  of  tha  kind  io  Uia  Unydom, 
from  Italy,  at  tha  hacard  of  hia  Ufa.  lliia  maehina 
waa  daemad  ao  important,  that,  at  tha  axpiration  of  Sir 
'I'homaa'a  patent,  parliament  Totad  him  14X101^.  for 
the  riak  ha  had  incarred,  and  tha  expenaa  auetidinf 
iu  completion. 

JMvtot.— A  young  French  mimionary,  attached  for 
•eTeral  years  past  to  the  Biahop  of  Babylon .  haa  baas 
thaae  seTeral  days  at  Lula.  Ha  left  MarMillea  te 
laeo,  with  Mootiear  Coopperic,  and,  on  hia  way  to 
the  point  of  hia  deatinatipo,  haa  auccejaiTely  Tiaitcd 
Egypt,  PalaaUne,  and   U»e   Deaerta  of  Arabia,  and 


hia  accounts  respecting  the  ruins  of  that  celebrated 
metropolis  of  Asia,  fully  agree  with  thoae  of  the  most 
accredited  Engli&h  trarellers.  Immenae  heapa  of 
brioka,  united  by  a  cement  aa  hard  as  rock,  are  tha 
only  remains  that  point  out  the  spot  where  it  was  ai- 
tnstcd.    A  maia  oi  them,  larger  than  the  rest,  beinf  a 
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qoaitar  of  a  lMsa«  in  eiremmCBrtsce,  It  dMinattd 
by  the  Anbt  u  the  TMligce  of  the  Tower  of  Bebel. 

MUmtmtraticn  oi  tk»  Workhig.Ckrn  *»  BtffUatd.— 
From  en  erticle  which  eopeered  io  a  late  Dumber  of 
the  WorU  newepaper,  the  whole  atipendi  of  the 
workiof  clerffT  of  the  Eeubliehed  Church  apfiear  to 
hare  amoantad  only  to  a  ahiUiDS  in  the  pound,  or  fire 
per  cent,  of  the  tun  loTied  in  uthea  firom  the  people 
of  Ensland. 

AMti-Slmv»9  Pttititm.—li  ia  oalcnlatad  that  the 
number  of  petitions  about  to  be  preeented  to  Parlia* 
moot  duriotf  the  present  aeeaioo.  for  the  abolition  of 
alat ery.  will  amount  to  about  20.000.  Those  of  the 
Wesleyan  Methodisu  alone  are  esUmatad  at  dOOO. 

2%t  Swis*  UwU0r.—Th9  foUowiof  euriona  occur- 
rence is  mentioned  in  the  Jonmat  ierhtrt:  A  short 
time  ago  a  hunter,  who  wa*  sporting  on  the  bsnks  of 
the  lake  of  Wallensted,  in  Switserland,  diacoTcred  the 
nest  of  one  of  those  destructire  birds,  the  *  lammer- 
Ceyer,*  a  species  of  rultura ;  he  ahot  the  male,  snd 
made  his  way  along  a  projection  of  the  rock  with  a 
Tiew  of  taking  tl»e  young  birds.  He  had  raised  his 
arm,  and  put  his  hand  into  the  neat,  when  the  female, 
horering  orer  his  head  unperceired  by  him,  pounced 
down  upon  him,  fixed  her  talons  in  his  arm,  and  bar 
beak  in  his  side.  The  sporuman,  whom  the  slightest 
morement  must  hare  precipiuted  to  the  bottom  of 
the  rock,  with  that  coolness  and  self-nosssssion  so 
peculiar  to  the  mountain  huntsmen  of  that  country, 
notwithstanding  the  pain  he  experienced,  remained 
nnmoTcd.  Haring  his  fowlinff-piece  in  his  left  hand, 
he  placed  it  againat  the  ftce  of  the  rock,  pointed  to  the 
breast  of  the  bird,  and  with  hia  toe,  as  they  always  go 
barefooted,  the  better  to  enable  them*  to  hold  and 
climb  the  rocks,  he  touched  the  trigger,  and  the 
piece  went  off,  and  killed  his  enemy  on  the  nest.  Had 
the  bird  been  any  whore  else,  it  must  hare  dragged 
him  down  along  with  it.  lie  procured  aaeistance 
ft-om  the  auberge,  or  inn.  hard  by,  and  brought  the 
two  birds  as  trwhies  of  his  Talonr  away  with  him. 
Some  of  these  birds  hare  been  known  to  meaaure  17 
ftet  fh>m  tip  to  tip  of  the  wings,  and  ars  6nly  equalled 
in  aiae  by  the  condor  of  South  America. 

Hammrj—**  In  parting  with  Homer,  I  cannot  forbear 
once  more,  and  for  the  last  time,  earnestly  adrising 
auch  of  my  readers  as  are  really  deairous  of  acquir- 
ing a  pure  and  healthful  taste,  and  a  clear  snd  Tigor- 
ous  style,  to  study  the  Homeric  poems  with  care  and 
perseverance.  It  is  too  generally  the  caae  that  the 
Jliad  and  the  Odyssey,  from  the  comparatiYe  facility 
of  their  construcdon,  are  classed  as  school  books  only ; 
but  io  truth  they  are  fit  to  be  the  studies  of  every  sge 
and  of  all  men.  If  there  be  such  a  thing  as  a  royal 
road  to  a  just  and  manly  feeling  of  what  m  great  and 
animated  in  poetry,  it  is  to  be  foond  io  s  knowledge 
of  Homer.  To  be  Homeric,  is  to  be  natural,  liTely, 
rapid,  energetic,  harmonious  ;  the  ancient  critics  used 
the  epithet  as  a  colIectiTs  term  to  express  these  quali- 
ties,  however  exhibited.  'Jliey  called  Sophocles, 
Homeric— Pindar,  Homeric— Sappho.  Homeric;  be- 
cause all  three  have  that  clearness,  pictnresqueness, 
and  force  which  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  contain  in 
perfection.  Homer  always  seems  to  write  in  good 
spiriu,  and  he  rarely  ftils  to  put  his  readers  io  good 
spirits  also.  'J'o  do  this  is  a  prerOffatire  of  geniua  in 
all  timM ;  but  it  is  especially  so  of  the  genius  of  pn- 
mitive  or  heroic  poetry.  In  Homer,  head  and  heart 
apeak  and  ara  spoken  together.  Morbid  peculiarities 
of  thought  or  temper  have  no  place  in  him.  He  ia  as 
wide  and  general  as  the  air  we  breathe  and  the  earth 
upon  which  we  tread,  and  his  vivacious  spirit  animates, 
like  a  Proteus,  a  thousand  different  forms  of  intel- 
lectual production—the  lifiB-preserviog  principle  in 
Uiem  all.  He  is  as  the  mighty  strengui  of  his  own 
dMp-flowing  ocwa:^—CoUridg«  on  tk$  Stui^  ^  ike 
CUtnct. 

Battif]  of  Fitioria.—Towwdt  the  end  of  the  action. 
Colonel  Barnard  was  struck  with  a  musket  ball, 
which  carried  him  clean  off  his  horse,  llie  enemy, 
aeeiug  that  they  had  shot  an  officer  of  rank,  very  ma- 
liciously kept  up  a  heavy  firing  on  the  spot,  while 
we  were  carrying  him  under  the  brow  of  the  hill. 
The  ball  having  passed  through  the  lungs,  he  was 
spitting  blood,  and,  at  the  moment,  had  every  appear^ 
ance  of  beintr  in  a  dying  state ;  but,;  to  our  joy  and 
surprise,  he  that  day  month  rode  up  to  the  battalion 
when  it  was  in  action  near  Bayonne ;  and  I  need  not 
add.  that  he  was  received  with  three  hearty  cheers.  A 
curious  fact  occurred  in  our  regiment  at  this  period. 
Prior  to  the  action  of  the  Nivelle,  an  owl  had  perched 
on  the  tent  of  one  of  our  officers  (  Lieut.  Doyle  )  This 
officer  was  killed  in  the  battle,  and  the  owl  was  after- 
v^rds  seen  on  Capuin  Duncan's  tent.  His  brother 
officersquiaced  him  on  the  subject,  by  telling  him  thst 


b«  was  tha  next  OB  the  list ;  a  idee  which  Csptsitt  D«B' 
can  did  not  much  reliah ;  and  it  wss  prophsticM  ba 
soon  afterwards  Ibll  at  Tarbca.— JdbMirw  ^  tii 
mUBriffado. 


UtttrarQ  Notto . 

Just  Pubiuhed, 

No  XX.  of  the  Portrait  Gallery,  has  the  Diluof 
Kent,  the  Earl  of  Harewood,  and  Arehdesem  Nsra. 

Views  in  the  East,  Part  IV,  has  Caves  of  £Qon- 
Perawa— and  Shuhur. 

Laneaahtre  lUnatratad.  Part  VL-Dsvosihire  Utos- 
tratMl.  Part  IV.— Ireland  lllustratad.  Pan  IV.  an 
ready  Ibr  delivery. 

l«ttera  and  Dialogues,  between  Tberoo,  Padiana, 
and  Aspaaio,  on  Love,  Faith,  and  Aaauitacs.  By 
Joaeph  Bellamy.  D.D. 

Medicine  no  MysterT'    By  John  MorrisoD,  M.D. 

llie  Preoent  State  of  Australia—CouDUT— Eaaigri- 
tion— Aboriginal  Inhabitants,  Sic.  By  Bobeit  Dav- 
Boo,  Esq. 

The  Moral  Moae,  a  present  for  TouagLadiai.  By 
Emma  Price. 

Divlnea  of  the  Chnreh  of  Eoglsod.  By  the  R«t. 
T.  S.  Hughes.    Dr.  Isaac  Barrow.    Vol.  I. 

The  Rectory  of  Valahead.  By  the  Rev.  R.  W. 
E'- — 

.1  i  --..-i  i^  ii,<j  ,^:-^.  Auui-  ^-.^.i.^.  LL.p.&e.oe- 
csMuthi'ii  by  tome  titrictorm  m  it-c  ^Jftliodiit  Uagi- 
at.'-,  nu  hi*  f^rtodD  Sod.  eDtnmtnt, 

Mm'  lirjiy-  of  J^ritith  CbmUAai.  ia  reftraocc  to 
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SUMMERFIELD. 

The  communion  in  which  the  beloved  Summerfiold  labored,  the  entire  community 
of  tlie  American  church  who  had  seen  him,  or  heard  of  him,  and  thousands  in  Eu- 
rope sorrowing  for  his  untimely  death,  cut  down  as  it  were  in  the  yery  freshness  of 
his  morning  bloom, — anxiously  expected,  in  his  memoirs,  to  see  the  ejo^ellent  saint  onca 
more  on  earth.  They  expected  to  see  his  better  part,  unclaimed  by  the  grave,  come 
up  before  them  in  its  own  loveliness,  breathing  peace  upon  them  as  it  passed,  and 
still  eloquently  pleading,  till  the  end  of  time,  the  same  predous  cause  to  which  he  was 
devoted  in  life.  The  circumstance  of  his  feeble  healtli,  together  with  his  untiring, 
successful  labors,  had  awakened  a  strong  sympathy  m  his  favor.  When  the  immense 
multitudes  that  waited  on  his  ministry  saw,  in  the  exhaustuig  flame  of  his  eloquence, 
the  fire  that  was  consuming  the  victim  on  the  altar,  they  felt  as  if  a  martyr  was  before 
them.  How  powerful  is  such  preaching !  Let  not  the  cold-hearted  man,  the  frozen- 
blooded  critic,  presume  to  censure  labors  for  God  under  such  circumstances.  One 
sermon,  poured  out  in  the  sacrificial  flame  of  life  expiring  in  the  kindling  brightness 
of  immortality,  will  be  very  likely  to  do  more  good,  tlian  the  mighty  tomes  of  theology 
that  noay  have  consumed  lazy  centuries  in  their  structure. 

It  is  here  that  we  find  one  cause  of  complaint  against  Summerfield's  biographer ; 
ha  censures  him  over  and  over  again,  for  laboring  under  the  pressure  of  ill  health. 
But  could  his  biographer  have  seen,  as  we  saw,  that  his  most  powerful  efforts  for  God 
were  those  put  forth  in  nature's  feebleness,  when  the  lamp  of  life  was  faintly  Ream- 
ing, like  the  solitary  taper  that  bums  itself  away  in  the  chamber  of  death,  he  would 
not  have  censured — we  confidently  believe  he  would  have  applauded  the  self-de- 
votedness  of  the  samt  rather  than  have  blamed  the  rashness  of  the  self- wasting 
individual.  The  deep  and  well-founded  impression  which  had  seated  itself  on  Sum- 
merfield's mind,  that  his  course  must  be  a  short  one,  and  that  what  he  accomplished 
for  heaven  must  be  done  speedily,  vras,  of  itself,  a  sufficient  stimulus  to  coll  him  out, 
with  a  trumpet's  voice,  to.  labor  while  liis  brief  day  lasted. 

Another  cause  of  complaint  which  wc  prefer,  with  much  tenderness,  against  Sum- 
merfield's biographer,  is,  that  he  had  not  been  a  witness  of  lus  preaching,  nor  a  con- 
fidential friend — the  sharer  of  his  bosom  thoughts,  his  cares,  joys,  sorrows,  triumphs, 
despondencies.  He  has,  therefore,  compiled  a  biogmpiiy  of  Summcrfield  which  may 
be  satisfactory  to  those  who  never  saw  Summerficld — but,  to  those  who  have  seen  and 
tasted  the  sweet  elements  of  his  hsavenly  eloquence  and  the  .joys  of  his- soothing  oon- 
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Terse,  it  does  not  fully  reveal  the  image  of  their  depoited  brother.  An  inmenae 
multitude  must  yet  ieel  that  Suranerfield  is  no  more— 4hat  he  lives  only  in  their  ftdiqg 
remembnmces.  The  pages  of  his  biography,  ahhoogfa  very  fiutfafnUjr  filled  up  from 
lus  correspondence^  lus  journals  and  sketches  of  public  addresses,  do  not  develope  the 
man.  There  stands  in  the  pages  a  resemblance  of  Summeifield — but  a  mist,  to  eyes 
that  have  seen  him,  has  gathered  over  the  outlines  of  the  generous,  devoted,  soul- 
touchii^  brother,  and  Jiever  shall  they  see  him  again,  save  in  memory's  visiMi,  until 
they  see  him  standing  along  with  Wesley,  with  Whitefield,  with  Spenc^,  with  Heber, 
befiire  his  Saviour's  throne. 

If  it  require  a  genius  to  take  the  lineaments  of  the  human  form,  to  spread  over  the 
dun  canvass  the  speaking  images  of  life,  how  much  more  requisite  is  genius  to  por- 
tray the  lineaments  of  the  immortal  mind  which  has  developed  itself  under  a  type  of 
suipaasing  beauty !  Montgomery  could  have  written  the  life  of  Summerfield  hod  he 
been  acquainted  with  him ;  for,  in  the  few  extracts  from  the  pen  of  Montgomery  found 
in  the  volume,  the  character  and  the  soul  of  the  dear  servant  of  Jesus  are  spoken  mare 
fully  than  in  all  the  biographer  has  written.  A  biographer  had  no  need  of  dwelling 
on  minute  feults  or  imperfections  in  Summerfield's  character  in  order  to  convince  the 
thousands  who  were  to  read  the  book  that  he  had  not  Mattered  the  subject  of  fab 
bipgn^hy— it  should  have  been  his  higher  aim  to  lave  described,  with  the  genhis  of 
truth,  the  elements  of  moral  loveliness  which  produced  such  unparalleled  emotions  in 
the  minds  of  the  thousands  before  whom  the  brief,  but  beautiful  being  passed. 

The  life  of  Summerfield,  by  Holland,  should  settle  the  question  forever  whether  it 
were  proper  for  stnmgera  to  be  the  biographen  of  men  whose  tenderness,  purity  and 
sweetness  of  daily  action  make  up  a  moiety  of  their  entire  charactere  which  is  ex- 
ceeded only  by  thft  power  of  their  genius  or  eloquence.  It  will  do  very  well  for  cool, 
collected  strangera  to  write  the  lives  of  philosophers,  statesmen,  bookmen— for,  in 
these  deportments,  the  transcripts,  unerring  and  permanent,  ore  alike  tangibfe  in  any 
mood  of  mind,  and  feithfulness  and  elegance  of  combination  are  the  needful  requisitioos 
for  successfhl  biography.  But  Summerfield's  glory  was  in  his  soul,  in  his  eye,  in  his 
outpourings  of  benevolent  emotions,  in  his  passions,  flowing  out,  to  use  his  own  ex- 
pressive words,  like  molten  gold,  and  begetting  tlidr  like  in  every  heart  that  bowed 
under  their  heavenly  influence. 

Summerfield  is  gone.  Earth  beholds  his  &cc  no  more.  His  accents  of  purity 
reveri)erate  no  more  in  the  house  of  prayer,  the  chambera  of  sorrow  and  death—nor 
shall  they  ever  thrill  again  through  the  enchanted  social  cirele.  But  a  sweetness  re- 
mains behind  him.  A  fragrance  is  left  where  he  trod.  A  glory  lingero  where  the 
martyr  passed.  An  offering  blazing  on  the  altera  of  holiness,  the  perfumes  of  his 
sacrifice  fin  a  thousand  temples.  How  sweetly  rests  the  frame  that  was  worn  out  in 
the  service  of  Jesus !  When  memory  recals  him,  how  like  an  angel  does  he  rise  up 
from  the  dominions  of  death,  tlie  very  personification  of  love,  of  friendship,  of  gene- 
rosity, of  truth,  of  mcokness,  of  patience  and  heavenly  ardor  f  Thus  death  is  oon- 
quered  and  cannot  keep  his  spoil — ^for,  fresh  in  beauty,  liia  friends,  the  thousands  of 
Israel,  shall  call  him  forth  at  will  until  they  go  to  his  place  to  abide  with  him  forever. 
The  sufirages  of  earth  have  placed  his  glorified  spirit  in  lieaven — ^for,  while  a  stranger 
here  below,  none  ever  doubted  his  citizenship  in  that  better  country.  What  earth  has 
lost,  heaven  has  gained.  With  his  life  here  below  fled  lus  last  groan.  The  paleness 
of  mortality  gave  place  to  eternal  bloom — and  the  feebleness  of  his  nature  caught  inv- 
mortal  energies  from  the  first  gentle  breezes  of  tlic  better  world. 
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WESLEYAN  MISSIONARY  HYMN, 

AMf  m  lAe  cMireik  in  7o*ii-«lr«el,  AVto-FoHt,  at,  tike  anntoenory  1/ tibc  JMMM 

JtfiiflioiMry  Soeiely. 

Tone,— <*  ELimU  WeU,^ 

]|«ar  the  Ootpel  troinpet  MnuidlBg 

Loader  Uian  the  ocean*!  roar ! 
Hear  It  ttom  the  hills  reeonndlog, 

Break  tan  music  on  the  shore ! 
Hear  It,  mourner, 

Let  thy  sorrows  flow  no  more. 

Where  the  Ooihlcaltan  solemn 

Fed  a  fiseble,  fllckertng  flame, 
Wcalej,  leaning  on  a  column, 

Call*d  on  Ood,  his  Saviour's  name; 
Then  flrom  heaven. 

Firm  of  living  gloir  came ! 

Brighter  with  his  mission  glowing, 

Earth  grew  sweet  with  Sharon^s  roao  \ 
Songs,  like  those  of  Eden  flowing. 

Broke  the  rubric's  dull  repose. 
Then  in  power. 

Banner,  star,  and  cross  arose. 

See  another  angel  flying 

O'er  the  broad  AUantic  wave ! 
Asb'ry  lifts  his  trumpet  cryiuf , 

<*  Jesus  came  a  world  to  save." 
Happy  tidings! 

MilUens  in  the  Ibnntain  lave. 

Now,  a  thousand  trumpets  thnnder 

Deep  alonf  the  vaulted  sky ; 
Now  they  part  the  spheres  asmder, 

While  the  lightning  arrows  fly-. 
Deep  conviction 

Fills  with  tears  the  sinner's  eye. 

O'er  the  silver  lake  of  Simcoe, 

Hear  the  Indian  chorus  swell ! 
Softly  blending  with  night's  echo 

All  these  strains  of  Jesus  tell; 
PredOQB  music. 

Like  the  gush  ofElim's  well. 

Blessed  Jesus !  reign  forever ! 

Seated.htgh  on  victory's  car ; 
Bend  the  nations  to  thy  sceptre, 

Wave  thine  ensigns  from  a&r. 
Hsilelajah! 

Thott-art  Christ,  the  Mominf  Star. 


THE  DELUGE. 
This  may  be  classed  with  no  other  event.    It  stands  alone.    Ths  recorded  trans- 
actions of  men,  the  desolating  power  of  the  elements,  the  cnu^ks,  tremors  and  erup> 
tions  of  the  crazy  earth,  may  be  graduated  by  some  scale  of  comparative  sublimity^ 
Ibrce,  or  terror.    With  occurronces  of  the  one  kind  there  are  similar  records  to  com- 
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pare,  and  the  imiid  enjo3rB  a  lecfei  pleasure  in  balanciii^  the  reoent  evil  with  the 
kindled  one  more  remote.  This  satis&ction  arises  in  part  from  the  gratcfol  oooiic-. 
tiob  forced  upon  the  mind  that  there  is  a  demoostFation  of  method  in  the  recarreiioe 
of  calamity — that  the  event,  however  distressing,  has  a  paralld, — and,  as  the  earth, 
on  which  the  hopes  and  castles  of  men  are  resting,  survived  the  antecedent  dispenwu 
tion,  so  even  now,  when  the  thunden  have  done  uttering  their  voices,  or  the  spirit  of 
the  storm  has  passed  by,  or  the  spasms  of  organic  matter  have  quieted  themselves, 
the  interrupted  order  of  nature  wUl  revert  to  iu  own  place.  It  will  soon  be  over,  is 
the  uppermost  thought  in  danger--and  then,  calculations  may  be  made,  projects  en- 
tered upon,  the  future  bent  into  the  cirele  of  the  present,  and  man,  onoe  more,  seem 
tohimself  the  lord  of  the  oieation. 

But  in  a  new,  untried  calamity,  Rp{)aIHTi^  circums^nces  astound  us ;  the  eoonige 
of  the  bravest  cowers  under  the  approaches  of  a  foe,  uniting  tremendous  strength 
with  unknown  rules  of  action— and  unearthly  terrors  gather  themselves,  like  a  cbNid  I 

of  fearfubess,  over  a  scene  of  undefined,  measureless  ruin.   Such  was  the  dehige.  It  I 

was  poured  out  from  the  windows  of  heaven,  it  gushed  up  fh>m  the  boifiiig  ibuntsins  I 

of  the  great  deep  without  measure,  parallel,  antecedent,  or  genealogy.  This  is  the 
event  of  one  name ;  its  genus  one ;  its  species  one ;  its  &shioning  after  its  own  feaiiu)  i 

image,  casting  its  shadows  forward  in  the  revelations  of  Noah's  prophetic  spirit  , 

All  nations  own  this  occurrence  as  indisputable ;  and  a  thousand  venerable  tradi- 
tions testify  of  the  deluge  of  waters  along  vvith  the  water  marks  which  are  abun- 
dantly found  in  the  highest  mountains,  and  may  be  identified  in  the  gedogical  struc- 
ture of  the  conUnents  and  the  islands.  No  element,  perhaps,  excepting  that  of  fire, 
could  have  wrought  such  changes — lor,  when  the  shoreless  waten  subsided,  the  finsg- 
ments  of  the  broken  up  worid  were  tossing  to  and  fro  and  rounding  themselves  into  a 
dry  orb^  under  fiir  other  than  antediluvian  features  and  combinations,  the  retiring  waves 
sported  with  the  ancient  mountain  tops  as  with  pebbles,  and  surge'afier  surge  laid  up 
on  high  the  immense  ridges  of  new  modelled  hills  with  deep  and  lengthened  vales  be- 
tween. 

There  is  one  peculiar  circumstance  connected  with  antediluvian  remains  not  a  little 
astonishing ; — it  is,  that  human  skeletons  have  never  been  found,  nor  the  ruins  of  a 
single  edifice  or  monument,  evidently  belonging  to  the  world  before  the  flood.  Man 
and  his  works  perished.  At  intervals,  indeed,  the  naturalist  fhids  imbedded  in  the 
secondary  formations  of  rock  the  gigantic  bones  of  the  Tapir  and  other  aiumals  of 
the  old  worid  whose  species  seem  to  have  become  extinct  in  the  deluge ;  but  the  bare 
fleshless  skeleton  of  a  man  who  proudly  rejected  the  spirit  warnings  of  prophecy 
and  lifted  up  hb  haughty  looks  towards  tlie  first  black  drops  of  the  predicted  storm, 
has  probably  never  been  revealed  by  the  sunlight  of  heaven.  The  new  worid,  drench- 
ed, reorganized,  purified,  was  as  if  man  hod  never  been  upon  its  vivifying  bosom. 
The  blood  of  ancient  violence  had  been  washei  away.  The  proud  cry  of  imllions 
had  subsided  to  the  feeble  supplications  of  eight  individuals,  who  stood  alone  in  a 
strange,  voiceless,  unpeopled  land,  by  tlie  side  of  a  rude  altar,  from  whence  the  curl- 
ing smoke  of  socrifiec  went  up,  answered  by  the  beautiful  Iris,  God's  bow  of  promise 
in  the  cloud. 

An  event  of  such  severe  application,  as  mi^ht  have  been  expected,  has  taken  a 
deep  hold  on  human  sympathy,  terror  or  curiosity  ;  and  almost  every  beii^,  who  has 
become  an  inhabitant  of  earth  «incc>  that  time,  has  liad  his  thoughts,  to  some  extent, 
busied  in  exploring  the  gloom  and  storm  of  that  sunless  season.    Every  spirit  has 
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peeved  out  upon  the  watery  grave  of  kings,  of  proud,  aspiring  nobles,  whose  genera- 
tiotift  ren  directly  back  to  Eden,  and  who  still  felt  in  the  purpte  flood  of  life  at  their 
hearts  the  slowly  diminishing  impulses  of  the  recent  immortality  of  human  nature. 
Genius,  in  eloquence,  in  song,  or  on  the  canvass,  has  often  kindled  over  this  thema 
and  reaped  fresh  harvests  of  earthly  immortality  on  this  wide  field  of  universal  death. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  spread  the  gbrious  or  the  gkxxny  colors  of  fancy,  in 
mingled  dn^iery,  over  the  deluge  scenery.  More  true  sublimity  lurks  in  the  account 
of  this  event  given  in  the  sacred  records  than  may  be  found  in  the  most  bboied» 
iBiottte,  or  graphic  dispbyi  of  inventive  probability.  We  follow  the  words  of  God ; 
Midy  like  the  pioneer  raven  sent  out  from  the  window  of  the  ark,  hover  a  mom^nl 
kNigar  over  this  stoiniy  resting  pbee  between  the  world**  creation  and  iU  end.  The 
warning  was  k>ng  by  the  voice  of  Noah— and  longer  still  by  his  unremitted  labon 
in  buikling  the  ark  of  safety  for  himself,  his  fiunily,  and  those  beasts  of  the  field  and 
fowls  of  the  air  who  might  be  destined  to  propagate  their  kind  throughout  the  sofi-^ 
todes  of  the  new  world.  Threatened  judgmtnt  comes  on  tardy  wing— for  God  is 
msrciful  beyond  earthly  conception  of  the  most  mercifiiL  Arrived  at  last,  it  is  sud- 
den—as if  the  kind  Creator  of  humanity,  was  unwilling  to  hang  out  his  protracted, 
unavailing  terrors  over  those  whose  incorrigible  obstinacy  in  sin  had  brought  down 
destruction  upon  them.  Many  graphic  writers  and  the  pencil  of  the  artist,  have 
united  in  presenting  a  picture  of  long  continued  stru^le— tlte  black  agony  of  horrid 
death — the  arduous  ascent  to  the  mountain  summit — Uie  wild  shout  of  pursuing  wa- 
tera-^ibe  cutting  off  of  every  hope—the  sight  of  the  buoyant  ark  outriding  the 
atoim-^and  the  wild,  unutterable  wrestlings  of  the  spirit  of  despair,  tormenting  the 
drowmng  millions  in  their  death  struggle.    But  we  cannot  follow  the  path  of  such. 

The  painter,  whose  heaving  canvass  discbses  an  enormous  serpent  Mdnding  him* 
sctf  around  the  topmost  rock  of  the  highest  mountain,  while  all  around  rolls*  the 
Wiwthing  waters,  reveals  a  strong  probability  of  nature— or  when  he  paints  a  cataract 
nev  a  mmmit  where  the  laws  of  nature  would  forbid  a  river  to  ffow— or  when  he. 
defies  the  doctrine  of  gravitation  and  shows  the  angry,  foaming  masses  of  water 
Mietehing  upward,  like  reversed  waterfolls,  he  may  be  sustained  by  the  solemn  evi-. 
deaea  of  recorded  causes,  if  not  effects.  But  fet  him  people  the  last,  the  highest 
viwihif  elevations  with  drenched,  miserable,  living  beings,  he  gives  needless  and  un- 
eaOed-for  severity  to  a  judgment  too  tremendous  to  exaggerate.  Long  before  the 
highest  hiys  were  topped  with  foam,  all  earthly  life,  except  that  afloat  in  the  ark  and 
that  whose  breath  is  the  deep  sea  itself,  had  probably  become  extinct.  When  roan 
punishes  roan,  he  sustains  the  poor,  shivering  form  of  his  brother  in  slow  torments^ 
taking  life  in  excruciating  measures,  inch  by  inch— but  the  judgments  of  God,  slow 
in  their  approach,  are  sudden  in  their  transaction.  The  calamity  comes.  The  pub- 
lic mind  aeems  8tupified;'attd,  ina  moment,  the  Red  Sea  envelopes  a  host;  the  earth 
swaOowB  thousands ;  fires  from  heaven  wrap  cities  in  flames ;  euthquake  sinks  them 
in  dost,  or  the  howling  curreaU  of  the  broken  up  seas  and  the  dreary  descent  of 
floods  firom  the  opened  windows  of  heaven  finish  the  catastrophe  of  the  world  before 
the  deluge. 

There  is  one  point  of  lonely  sublimity  in  tliis  tragic  event  not  yet  delineated  by  the 
pendL  It  is  an  after  occurrence,  when  every  earthly  groan  had  long  been  hushed  and 
the  na^weed  shrouds  had  been  woven  around  more  millions  than  perhaps  ever  will 
find  footing  agam  at  enoe  upon  our  earth.  The  heavens  had  wept  their  last  drop, 
and,  with  a  pale  bhie  aspeet,  reflected  nothing  but  a  heaving  counterpart  befow— 
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a  dark  nuiror  of  unbroken  waters,  rolling  to  the  lunar  influence  without  a  shore  to 
graduate  the  tides.  Those  waters  were  xeoeding.  Evaporation  lay  upon  their  bosom, 
and  curling  mists,  with  a  fiagrance  like  freshly  opened  furrows  of  spring,  floated  on 
the  dim  edges  of  the  horizon  where  sky  and  faiUow  met,  and  there  seemed  to  tana 
mimic  mountains,  shadowy  resemblances  or  mockeries  of  the  world  that  was.  From 
a  window  of  the  ark,  a  dark  wing  essays  its  flight.  A  rnven,  the  first  of  birds  to 
myigBte  the  atmospheric  fluid  of  the  new  world,  eomes  out  after  a  year^  ooofine- 
ment,  and  flaps  his  pinions  between  sea^  and  sky.  The  flight  of  this  pioneer,  who 
returns  no  RiMe,  and  the  visbnary  line  of  vapor  mountains  towards  which  he  directs 
his  coune,  and  the  croaking  of  disappointment,  as  he  finds  them  thin  air^-togeiher 
with  the  solemn  silence  of  the  buried  creation  bebw,  him  an  asaambiagq  of  knely, 
in^iressiTe  images,  more  truly  afiboting  than  the  fiiry  and  afinght  of  the  deluge  < 


DANIEL  WEBSTEEL 
It  may  ba  assumed  as  a  position  not  to  be  contit>verted  that  a  mind  capable  of  at* 
tracting  any  considenible  share  of  public  attentbn  and  admiration  in  these  inteOectaal 
times  possesses  the  elements  of  morol  power,  if  not  the  creative  attributes  of  genins. 
There  are,  at  the  present  moment,  many  men  in  our  country  whose  influence,  exerted 
over  lazge  masses  of  our  community,  is  irresistibly  moulding  the  national  cfaaiacter  to 
a  high  and  generous  model.  Were  these  master-spirits  exclusively  the  membera  of  a 
single  profisssion  or  occupation  in  life  there  would  be  danger  to  the  public  weal  fiem  the 
preponderance  of  talent  directed  to  a  single  point ;  the  just  proportions  of  our  blended 
yet  multiform  interests  would  suflfer  detriment  by  concentrating  the  boldest  and 
brightest  talents  in  the  work  of  illustrating  and  perfecting  a  part,  wfakh,  finom  its 
unnatural  brightness,  would  seem  to  cast  a  shade  over  the  neglected  portions.  But, 
it  is  not  so  with  our  country.  We  can  speak  of  one,  and  measure  the  widest  cirde 
of  his  influence,  without  encroaching  on  the  spheres  of  others,  equally  peifect,  bat 
described  in  other  directions. 

Daniel  Webster,  during  the  recent  session  of  Congress,  has  been  placed  in  attitades 
of  unusual  prominence.  Departing  firom  the  restricted,  became  local,  fields  of  fab 
professional  renown,  he  rose,  not  indeed  for  the  first  time,  before  an  audience  of  fliar- 
teen  millions,  in  an  effort,  every  word  of  which  has  been  read  in  the  remotest  handet 
in  the  union.  It  was  in  a  war  of  giants — and  so  spirit-stirring  woe  the  leading  tones  of 
defiance — so  proud  and  imposing  the  array  of  political  conflict  on  either  side,  that 
multitudes  of  mere  butterflies  in  war  sought  to  gain  their  truly  brief  immortality  by 
scorching  their  feeble  wings  in  a  flame  they  had  not  fanned  into  being,  nor  yet  were 
able  to  extinguish. 

We  leave  the  details  of,  perhaps,  tl)c  most  brilliant  Congressional  campaign  ever 
witnessed  in  our  country  to  the  dispeissionate  pen  of  the  historian— and  wiD,  in  a  few 
words,  allude  to  the  personal  appearance  and  intellectual  eneigies  of  a  man  wbem 
feme  even  now  belongs  to  our  whole  country  as  a  constituent  part  of  national 
greatness. 

Mr.  Webster  is  about  five  feet  ten  inches  in  height,  well  formed,  indicating  muscukr 
energy,  if  not  uncommon  bodily  strength.  His  motions,  when  not  excited,  indicate 
freedom,  boldness  and  a  careless,  unstudied  ease-yas  little  trammelled  by  the  rules  of 
the  French  school,  as  fettei^d  by  those  of  the  Puritan.  The  contour  of  ius  fece  dis- 
closes generosity,  coimige,  determination  oC  purpose,  with  but  few  of  the  outlines  of 
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fccauty.  His  eyes  are  a  dark  hazel,  sunk  rather  deep  beneath  an  unusually  heavy 
Iwow,  with  yery  deep,  dark  shades  or  lines  below  them.  The  appearance  of  hiH 
Ijtow  and  eye  are  unique— and  are  properly  characteristic  His  action,  when  speak- 
ing in  public,  appears  rather  the  simple  expression  of  earnestness  than  the  rhetorical 
flourish  of  the  schools.  But  in  the  sarcastic  wreathings  of  his  bloodless  and  sallow 
countenance  when  he  has  put  his  adversary  in  a  quandary,  or  hung  him  up  on  tha 
horns  of  a  dilemma,  or  placed  him  astride  of  the  reducHo  ad  absurdum,  there  may  bo 
something  of  the  art,  although  none  of  the  malice,  of  Brougham. 

The  elements  of  his  mind  are  not  those  of  the  meteor  blaze,  or  of  the  poet's  enthu- 
siasm.  His  style  is  eminently  simple — sublime,  at  times  indeed,  but  only  the  sublimity 
of  thought  His  continual  aim  in  his  more  highly  finished  addresses  is  to  present  his 
gigantic  thoughts  under  the  thinnest  covering  of  words,  so  that,  instead  of  flowing, 
redundant  drapery,  the  eye  meets  the  sinews  of  iron  and  the  bones  of  brass,  half  seen 
through  the  simple  attire,  in  which  nature  and  Webster  have  clothed  them.  Unlike 
Brougham,  he  does  not,  in  the  commencement  of  his  addresses,  draw  from 
heaven  above,  earth  below  and  all  creation  around — ^history  behind  and  prophecy  be- 
fore— the  seemingly  irrelevant  materials  of  nature  and  art,  and  lay  them,  painfully 
distinct,  the  be^xutiful  by  themselves,  and  the  horrible  by  themselves,  to  hurl  them,  in 
the  tremendous  peroration,  full  in  the  face  of  his  staggering,  blinded  adversary  who 
has  barely  feculties  of  sense  enough  remaining  to  tmderstand  the  serpent  hiss  of  the 
fiend  that  has  wrought  his  overthrow.  Not  so  Webster.  His  first  sentences  are 
like  Newton's  principia — as  good  for  his  antagonist  as  for  himself;  elucidations  of 
truth  made  for  one  age  as  well  as  all  ages.  He  is  imbued  and  penetrated  to  the  heart's 
core  with  the  feet  that  there  arc  many  points  of  view  through  which  a  subject  wnaA 
be  approached  in  order  to  ascertain  its  real  position  and  relative  importance  Thus 
each  limb  of  one  of  his  speeches  is  a  direct,  intense  view  of,  or  approach  to,  his  sub- 
ject—and wofully  indeed  are  those  disappointed  who  have  made  their  beautilbl  theo- 
ries and  plausible  arguments  all  on  one  side  of  the  question,  when  they  see  the  light  of 
Webster's  argument  breaking  in  upon  adverse,  as  well  as  their  own,  quarters-^lpd 
the  entire  subject,  in  its  relative  import,  moved,  ftom  what  seemed  to  tliem  its  moun- 
tain foundations,  fer  out  of  the  hearing  of  their  voices,  and  the  sight  of  their  eyes. 

It  is  but  three  weeks  since  the  professional  and  literary  gentlemen  of  tliis  city— the 
cognoseenti  and  the  weavers  of  gothic  English  into  due  statute  form — ^had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  witnessing  a  proof  of  Webster's  manner.  It  was  in  the  celebrated  Astor 
case — a  case  hallowed  by  the  dl^tplay  of  much  previous  talent,  and  by  the  feet  that  on 
this  very  argument  the  eloquent  Emmet,  like  the  febled  swan,  gave  out  the  last  tones 
of  his  eloquence— the  sweetest  because  the  last.  The  course  of  Webster's  argument 
and  his  maimer,  on  this  occasion,  need  iK)t  be  described,  as  the  court  room  was 
crowded  with  hundreds  whose  eager  attention  suffered  neither  look,  action,  or  word» 
in  a  speech  of  three  hours'  length,  to  fall  to  the  ground  unheeded. 

When  Webster  has  reason  to  think  that  an  antagonist  is  lying  in  wait  for  his 
words,  his  precision  of  speech  is  astonishing.  Every  word  is  weighed  in  a  balance 
and  hung  on  the  outer  wall  of  his  defences',  and  then,  oftentimes,  the  sentences,  too 
living  and  dreadful  for  a  particle  of  redundance,  become  short  and  keen,  like  Damas- 
cus blades  without  their  hilts.  His  voice,  always  earnest  and  characteristically  sinp 
cere,  wlien  under  the  strong  impressions  of  truth,  is  loud,  and  pervading— his  eye, 
like  that  of  a  mountain  eagle,  is  full  and  clearly  fixed  in  the  face  of  the  one  whom  he 
addresses,  and  every  line  of  his  countenance,  held  in  subserviency  to  his  sub)ectt 
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•peaka  the  langw^  of  the  cool  and  pnctind  ontor.  He  dioitkl  wA  be  caoBfarad 
to  the  painter  whoee  colon  miogied  with  ftTquiatie  AiU  attract  the  gtta  of  mm 
thraugfaout  a  pointer'a  eternity— five  himdied  yean )  Webater  m  nther  the  aoiil|iior« 
Under  wfaoae  touch  the  marUe  faRathee— the  lock  aolieni  into  life  after  the  modela  of 
•antiquity-Hnie  to  nature  now— true  in  &ct,  in  pxinoiple  now— and  laatiDg  aathe 
<matari>ila  ftom  which  nature  and  mind  wen  cn«tid» 


rtr  Um  jr«v-r«rft  CMmmL 

TlM«illowlDf  ■teaiaiwMewmtenbyAMM  irsiUM»lli(ltcr,laiaof  BiMloB,wte4M«*a 
Wb  4»  BIgttM,  AuffOM,  IMa,  mack  taneated  by  all  wko  ka«w  hia  ••  a  gBiaifciea,  a  Hbilv* 
«4d  poet.  TheM  Una,  ia  the  autograph  of  tlia  aaiiabla  aatlwr,  won  preaaatod  to  a  rw^artad 
lady  er  Ihia  dtf  with  an  Iqjoaccion,  wrlttea  at  tha  bottom  orihe  alieat,  to  aaow  than  to  ao  aae, 
•aa  they  wan  the  production  t>r  hia  earlier  yean.  Death  has  taken  off  ihte  injonctkiB,  and  It 
vaaaetf  fieva  the  departed  to  pnbliah  eren  hb  earlieat  aapiraUona  after  fee*T«a  aad  fc 

CANZONETT— TO  the  btbnuio  stab. 
«<  STar  ^  duetndtmg  Night !  /nrUtk^  liglu  «» <A«  wtU  »• 

Star  of  deieendinf  nl^ht,  I  lore  thy  ray  I 

Bermely  beamlnf  •  mild  and  bright. 

For,  IhMD  Ita  pere  and  holy  lifht, 

Barth'B  gloomy  caiea  all  take  their  flight. 
And  aorrowB  dampening  miata  all  melt  away. 

Sweet  atar,  I  lore  thee  t  forthy  veftal  beama 
lawrap  my  aoul  ia  (hney^  btfMftil  dreama. 
And  bid  imagination  wildly  Boar  above 

Thia  world  of  wo  ; 
And,  for  the  heavenly  raataia  of  peaae  aad  love,. 

Life's  piercing  patas,  and  fleeting  >>ya  fiwcfo. 

Sweet  atar,  T  love  thee !  for  thy  holy  Kght 
•V  Beama  on  my  aoul  a  calmaerenely  bright ! 

Oh,  how  Bweet  beneath  thy  ray. 
Through  life's  devioaa  thorny  way. 
With  cheerAil  heart  to  calmly  Btray, 
And  sink  to  rest  at  laal— 
To  gaie  on  earth-born  raiaary 
With  brow  serene,  nndonded  eye 
Mor  drop  a  tear,  nor  broathe  aaigh 
For  pains  ao  quickly  ] 


To  look  on  worldly  pleaamre  too, 

As  nought  substantial— nought  that's  true, 

A  phantom  bright  that  mocks  the  viow— 

A  mask  for  latent  wo  y^ 
And  fcnow  if  A«rc,  of  |Dy  bereaven. 
That  we  repaid  shall  be  In  heaven, 
Wiih  >i>B  more  pure  than  e*er  wero  given 

To  mortak  here  below. 


THE  WRECK  OF  GENIUS. 
The  Rev.  C.  C.  Cotton,  known  to  the  public  as  the  author  of  Laoon,  a  woik  of 
aententious  wisdom,  is  now  rosidiiig  in  Paris  in  a  state  of  sqtjalid  poverty  and  wieteh- 
ednesB.    He  has  been  reduced  to  this  state  of  miseiubie  degradation  by  hofaiU  at 
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ganoiiig.  He  waa  known  long  ance  to  have  been  a  frequenter  of  the  heU$  in  London 
in  which  undeiical  dens  he  bed  been  aeenasKxaating  with  the  noted  Thurtell,  the  mur- 
derer of  Weare.  About  the  time  that  thia  murder  waa  perpetrated,  Colton,  then 
nuph  involved  in  debt,  vaniahed  fixxn  public  obaervation  in  a  manner  so  secret  and 
mysterioua  that  the  general  impresBioQ  was  that  his  hfe  had  been  taken  by  such  in- 
fiunoua  asBoaates.  Thurtell,  however,  would  not  acknowledge  himself  as  the  mur- 
<ierer  of  the  loat  Colton,  who,  meanwhile,  was  in  Charleston,  S.  C.  and  a  visitor  in 
other  cities  of  the  United  States.  He  soon  returned  to  Europe— but  avoided 
Ei^hnd.  Eeaiding  in  Puis,  he  attached  himself  to  a  celebrated  gaming  establish- 
fltant,  and  was  aosuccessfiil,  that,  ^  one  time,  he  was  in  possession  of  more  than  <me 
hundred  thousand  dollars,  and  often  declared  his  intention  of  investing  it  in  the 
Aniericaniunds,  quitting  play,  to  become  an  honest  man  again.  But  it  appears  that 
he  has  played  one  gametoo  much,  and  now  wrings  out  the  dregs  of  a  bitter  cup— the 
dupe  of  sharpen  and  wretches ;  while  the  wisdom  and  knowledge  of  mankind  discbsed 
in  his  *  LaoonP  may,  at  this  very  moment,  be  the  means  of  restraining  hundreds  from  a 
couise  of  Kle  which  has  ruined  himself  and  blasted  the  hopes  of  his  friends. 


POETICAL  PORTRAITS. 


SHAESPKARB. 

Hk  wu  the  wiiard  Bpell, 

The  spirit  to  eac&aiii : 
His  fraap  o*«r  astore  fell, 

Crescfoa  owu>d  htordfa. 

HILTON. 

Kit  spirit  was  tha  home 

Orupiratiouhlth; 
A  temple,  whoee  huce  dome 

WseklddealaUMaky. 

BTRON. 
Black  oloadehie  forehead  bound, 

Aad  at  his  feet  were  flowen ; 
Mlrih,  Bfladaeea,  Ma^ic  foaod 

In  him  their  keeaeet  powers. 

SCOTT. 

He  tlsgs,  and  Ic !  Romance 
Startfl  from  ita  moulderinn  nrn, 

WhUe  Chivalry*!  bright  lance 
And  nodding  plumes  retom. 

SPKNCER. 

Within  the  enchanting  womb 

Orhisvastff8Siut,Me 
Bright  Btreams  and  groves,  wboee  gloom 

hIICb7Una*seye. 

WORDSWORTH. 

He  hung  his  hsrp  upon 

PhlloaophyiB  pore  ehilae } 
Aad,  placed  by  Natare'a  throne. 

Composed  each  placid  Use. 

WILSON. 

Hlaatmiii  like  holy  hymns 

Upon  the  ear  doth  float. 
Or  volee  of  ehembim 

la  mooatala  vale  remote. 

GRAY. 

Soaring  on  pinions  proud, 

The  Qghuiings  er  hie  eye 
Sear  the  black  thnnder-eloud, 

He  paaeea  ewiftly  by. 


BURNS. 
He  Mised  hie  conntrya  hrre , 
With  ardeat  graip  and  strong, 


And  made  Ma  soal  oTfire 
Dissolve  itself  In  song. 

COLERIDGE. 

Macidan,  whoee  dread  spell. 
Working  in  pale  moonlight. 

From  Supenifition*s  cell 
Invokes  each  satellite ! 

COWPRR. 

Religioui  light  to  shed 
Upon  hia  soul's  dark  ahrloe  *, 

And  vice  veils  o'er  her  head 
At  his  deaonnCing  line. 

T0UN6. 
Involved  in  pall  of  gloom, 

He  haunts  with  footsteps  dread, 
The  murderer's  midnight  tomb, 

And  calli  upon  the  dead. 

ORAHAME. 

O  !  when  wo  hear  the  beU 

or  '  Sabbath,'  chiming  ftee^: 
It  sorikes  us  Hke  a  knell, 

~  iusthinkoraMe! 


W.  L.  BOWLES. 

From  Nature's  flowery  throne 
Hta  spirit  took  lis  flight, 

And  moves  serenely  on 
In  soft,  sad,  tender  light. 

9HBLLBT. 

AaoDtatf  rock 

In  a  fitt  distant  sea, 
Rent  by  tho  thunder's  shock, 

An  emblem  stands  of  thee ! 

J.   MONTGOMERY. 

Upon  thy  touching  strain, 

ReUf  ion's  spirit  fair 
Falls  down  like  drops  of  rain, 

And  Mends  divinely  Ihaie. 

HOGG.- 
Clothed  in  the  raiaboWs  Immi, 

'Mid  strath  aad  pastoral  gton-, 
Me  sees  the  fairies  gleam, 

Far  from  the  haunts  of  disb. 


I* 


10  ReUgion  of  AndaU  Mesdco. 

REUGION  OF  ANCIENT  MEXICO. 

The  attention  of  the  world  has  been  so  fineqaently  directed  to  the  idolatroin  sys- 
tems of  India,  that  the  stupendous  structure  of  Mexican  iddatry,  as  it  existed  at  the 
time  of  the  Spanish  in^vasion,  u  rarely  mentioDed,  and  scarcely  retains  any  hold  on 
the  memory  of  man.  The  sources  fiom  which  we  eompQe  the  foUowtng  brief  his- 
torical sketch  are  the  Letter  from  Cortez  to  the  King^  of  Spain  on  the  oonquest  of 
Mexico,  and  the  History  of  Bemal  Diaz^  aa  eye  witness  of  wfast  he  describes. 

At  the  time  of  the  invasion,  Mexico,  at  the  very  summit  of  earthly  pioepefity, 
sustained  her  tenth  king,  Montezuma— «  mobareh  inheriting  many  noble  qualities  of 
mittd  and  gentleness  of  disposition  united  to  warlike  energieai  The  form  of  govern- 
ment was  monarchical,  but  not  hereditary,  and  the  pc^ice  of  the  empire  was  &  most 
skiUul  and  politic  combination  of  well-balanced  powenr  and  checks,  prodttdng  the 
firmest  consolidation  of  interests.  Indeed,  the  reflecting  miAd  can  scarcely  reooodle 
the  horrid  cruelty  of  their  bloody  religion  with  the  harmony,  and,  in  many  respects^ 
equitable  firame  of  their  government.  Architectuml  grandeur,  and  the  towen  crf'tena- 
pie,  fortress,  palace  and  tomb^  gave  ancient  Mexico,  sested  in  the  midst  of  her  quiei 
lake,  the  appearance  which  may  be  supposed  to  h&ve  bebnged  to  Tyre,  once  the 
queen  of  cities,  as  she  smiled  in  beautiful  sublimity  over  the  bhie  waters  of  the  Medi- 
terranean. Well  might  the  Spaniards  pause  in  wonder  as  their  column  of  faattJey 
like  a  cloud  slumbering  a  moment  on  the  brow  of  the  stupendous  mountain  envirom^ 
came  in  full  view  of  this  magnificent  city.  The  market  sent  out  the  roar  of  huanwjs 
to  the  hills  louder  than  that  of  Constantinople  or  of  the  Eternal  eity — and  the  un- 
looked-for, and,  as  yet,  undescribed  grandeur  of  the  palaces  and  temples  was  cskn- 
hted  to  make  the  deepest  impression  on  a  foreign  mind. 

The  chief  tempto  of  their  religion  occupied  as  much  ground  as  a  town  capable  of 
sustaining  five  hundred  inhabitants.  It  was,  indeed,  garrisoned  by  ten  thousand  men, 
the  body  guard  of  the  sovereign.  Sorrounded  by  high  walls,  with  four  massive  gatesj, 
h  threw  up  to  a  great  altitude  more  than  twenty  towers  or  pyiamidsi  each  one  sur- 
mounted by  an  idoL  At  a  little  distance  from  this  temple  stood  a  tower,  a  true  em- 
blem of  hell,  its  vast  door  resembling  the  opened  mouth  of  an  enormous  monster, 
IHed  with  demon  and  serpent  forms  of  terrible  size.  It  was  a  plsuxs  of  fanman  sacri- 
fice, covered  continually  with  Uood. 

In  the  larger  t^nple  were  two  altars  highly  adorned,  and  over  them  the  gigantic 
figures  of  their  war  god,  Hultzilopuchtli,  and  his  brother,  Tezcalepuca,  the  god  of  the 
infernal  regions.  The  first  had  a  great  &ce,  terrible  eyes,  was  covered  with  gold  and 
jewels,  had"  a  necklace  of  gold  and  silver  wrought  into  the  figures  of  husian  heads 
and  hearts  ornamented  with  precious  stones  of  a  blue  color,  and  his  huge  body  was 
bound  with  golden  serpents ;  the  other  had  the  countenance  of  a  bear  vkith  gieai 
shining  eyes,  and  an  equal  profusion  of  gold  and  jewels  wrought  into,  if  posoUe,  a 
more  diabolic  assemblage  of  infernal  imagery.  Before  the  first  of  these  sixap»,  lay 
three  human  hearts^  wet  with  blood— before  the  latter,  fi>ur-4aken  from  the  rietims 
while  aHve,  by  making  a  sudden  incisbn  in  the  ade,  tearing  o\it  the  heait,  and  casting 
it  before  the  idol,  while  the  eyes  of  the  victim  were  rolling  in  the  death  agony,  and  the 
limbs  quivering  in  the  mortal  pang.  These  sacrifices  were  so  frequently  repeated, 
that  the  stench,  from  the  shedding  of  blood  and  its  consequent  putrefection,  was  almost 
intolerable.  In  this  place  was  a  drum  of  enormous  size,  the  head  of  which  was  com- 
posed of  the  skins  of  large  serpents,  making  a  muse  when  struck  that  might  be  heard 
at  the  distance  of  two  IcaRiicu  j  huH,  sitys  Bernal  Diaz,  so  doleful,  that  it  deserved 
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to  be  named  the  nmaic  of  the  inferna]  regkHi&  The  bodies  of  all  their  idols  fox  ex- 
ceeded the  human  fbnn  in  size,  and  were  composed  of  amixtore  of  pulae  and  grain,  for- 
med into  apaste  with  human  blood.  Their  priests  were  numerous, — imposed  upon  themp 
seTves  the  vow  of  continence,  permitted  no  female  to  enter  their  dwellings,  wore  their 
hair  in  thick  clotted  masses,  and  lacerated  their  ears  in  honor  of  their  gods.  The 
children  of  the  caciqjoes  were  educated  by  them,  and  their  testimony  respecting  each 
pupil  decided  whether  his  name  should  be  inscribed  on  the  list  of  nobles  or  {delnanB. 
Personal  merit  alone  formed  the  distinction  of  the  nobility. 

This  brief  outhne  only  presents  a  single  view  of  the  stupendous  fiibric  of  idol  wor- 
ship reared  in  the  ancient  city  of  Mexico.  The  idolatry  of  India  may  cover  a  wider 
field^but  it  has  not  so  deep  a  tinge  of  Uood  as  that  which  slione  on  the  cruel  altars  of 
the  descendants  of  the  A^ecs. 


THE  PALLS  OP  St.  ANTHONY. 
{WUh  ON  Engywoing.) 

Tbb  Falls  of  Saint  Anthony,  situated  high  up  the  Mississippi  river  and  surrounded 
by  the  desait  solitudes,  are  worthy  to  be  classed  wHh  the  lemarkable  catamcts  of  our 
country.  They  are  found  in  btfitude  44,  where  the  stream  of  the  Mississippi  is  more 
than  ax  hundred  yards  tride,  with  a  deep  current  The  perpendicular  fall  is  only 
sixteen  ieet ;  but  the  immense  vohime  of  water— the  regularity  of  the  rock  over  which 
it  .is  pmdpitated— «nd  the  solemn  loar  of  the  element,  render  the  scenery  impressive 
beyond  the  power  of  description. 

Just  below  the  ihlls,  the  river  is  compressed  to  the  width  of  two  hundred  axKi  ten 
yards,  and  descends  fifty-eight  feet  further  in  the  space  of  three  hundred  yards.  The 
scenery  above  and  below  is  wild  with  high  hills  and  rugged  locks;  but,  at  some  dis- 
tance above,  the  country  is  more  open  with  fine  meadows  as  fiir  as  the  Falls  of  Paka- 
gama,  beyond  which  no  boatman  plies  his  oar,  or  sings  his  river  songs  to  the  echoing 
forest.  The  river  has  not  been  minutely  explored  fiuther  than  about  one  hundred  and 
fifty  miles  above  the  fidla  of  St.  Anthony.  It  is,  however,  an  interesting  section  of 
country.  The  rivulets  that  gash  fi-om  the  rocky  banks  of  the  Mississippi  in  this 
high  region  are  strongly  impregnated  with  salt. 


For  Uu  NeW'Ynrk  Cabinet, 

LEARNING  OPPOSED  TO  INFIDEUTY. 

"  O  Cempora !  O  mores.** 

br  all  ages,  before  this  exclamation  fiashed  fimn  the  Roman  Ovtofy  and  skice  its 

pathetic  repetition  by  the  Briti^  poet,  has  this  been  the  complaint  of  the  philoeqpher 

and  the  satirist.    They  behold  with  mefeneboly  concern  the  vices  and  follies  <^  so* 

dety  developing  themselves  in  some  before  untried  channel,  and  concliide  that  in  their 

own  age  and  country,  is  human  depmvity  prevailing  over  all  that  is  good  and  great, 

and  threatening  society  itself  with  ruin.  They  do  not  reflect  that  human  nature  is  the 

same  in  every  age,  and  attribute  only  to  their  own  transient  life,  qualities  aa  uni- 

▼eisal  OS  Adam's  blood,  and  lasting  as  the  world.    Their  gloomy  anticipations  faave^ 

thus  far,  been  happily  disappointed.    Ruin  has  indeed  often  stalked  owr  the  nations* 

in  his  moat  appalling  forms ;  and  vice  has  baaed  her  foce  with  ahameleaii  effiDontery^- 
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yet  through  the  superintending  care  of  Pnmdcnce  have  their  nvages  been  restained 
and  their  victinis  libemted. 

Have  we  not  reason  to  hope  that  thfe  fears  of  lie  good  and  the  hopes  of  the 
destroyer's  satellites  will  prove  equally  unfounded  in  our  own  day  ?  True,  the  last 
fifty  years  have  witnessed  the  most  persevering  and  vigorous  exertion  on  the  pwt  of 
the  enemies  of  religion  and  virtue,  and  the  destroying  angel  has  gorged  fab  swoid 
with  the  blood  of  millions ;  but  tranquillity  is  restored  and  their  strongest  effinrU  have 
been  foiled.  What  if  they  attempt  to  rally  and  return  to  the  charge,  we  trost  it  is 
but  to  meet  new  repulses  from  the  strong  an*  of  Divine  Protection.  I  may  expect 
a  smile,*  pcihaps,  from  the  champions  of  infiddity  when  I  express  my  firm  conviction 
that  our  race  is  improving— not  merely  in  underslanding-4Kit  in  heart — in  porityand 
virtue.  They  believe  our  nature  is  improving,  as  well  as  we,  bit  in  a  senae  fer  dif- 
ferent; they  would  discard  all  thoughts  of  God  and  rehgion  from  die  heart,  and 
abolish  the  dearest  aJTections  of  natiue  from  our  breasts  and  call  that  improvemait. 
They  profess  to  be  friends  to  virtue,  but  they  would  deprive  her  laws  of  tlieiraanctioo, 
and  oWiterate  from  the  heart  the  purest  incentives  to  her  culture.  In  a  w€id,hypoeriti- 
eal  friends  to  society  and  virtue,  they  would  insidbusly  Bssassinate  both  the  one 
and  the  other. 

We  hear  much  said  about  enlightening  the  world,  and  perhaps  some  vainly  hope 
the  twinklii^  luminaries  of  science  and  literature  wiB  outshine  the  son  of  Divme 
illumination. — ^Vain  mistake !  Knowledge  is  a  foundation  too  firm  to  hofld  their 
stubWe  castles  on.  The  more  widely  it  is  diffused,  through  aD  ranks  of  sodety-^the 
more  soundly  it  is  taught,  and  the  better  its  principles  are  uqdefBtood,  so  mndi  the 
less  fear  may  we  have  that  these  disorganizing  sentmients  iitII  prevail  Leamiqg 
was  once  confined  to  an  aristocratic  few,  and  even  in  them  met  with  many  obstacles 
in  producing  its  legitimate  effect ;  yet  must  we  affirm  that,  in  general,  the  wisest  were 
the  best  of  men,  all  things  considered,  in  thwr  a^  and  country.  It  is  true,  leaxmog 
has  been  perverted  to  serve  the  vilest  purposes,  by  men  wise  only  to  do  mischief  and 
destitute  of  knowledge  to  do  good.  But  what  have  not  such  to  ffear  as  a  reward  cf 
their  impiety?  If,  as  many  suppose,  learning  and  books  be  the  fruit  of  immetfiate 
revelation  from  God,  and  even  our  alphabetic  characters,  but  copies  of  those  en- 
graved by  Omnipotence  himself,  and*  communicated  to  his  servants  for  the  best  sod 
noblest  of  purposes — what  impiety  to  wrest,  as  it  were.  His  very  arms  from  Infinite 
benevolence,  and  turn  them  against  His  cause. 

If  the  Bible,  the  sublimest  and  most  elegant,  as  well  as  most  ancient  of  books,  and 
important  on  account  of  the  momentous  truths  it  communicates,  be  the  beginning, 
the  prototype  of  aU  literature,  ought  it  not  to  assume  a  peculiar  sacredness  in  our 
eyes  and  fill  our  souls  with  veneration  and  gratitude  to  its  benevolent  rcvealcr? 

Let  literature  and  science,  then,  be  divorced  from  any  unnatural  connection  with 
impiety,  and,  in  their  legitimate  sphere,  labor  as  the  handmaids  of  religion— for  tbere 
they  seem  most  lovely.  Then  shall  their  diffusion  over  the  continents,  the  erectifln 
of  their  temples  in  the  most  distant  regions  and  their  descent  from  the  urnversity  and 
the  palace  to  cheer  the  cottage  of  the  poor  and  the  labon  of  the  husbandman,  he  not 
merely  intrinsic  blessings  elevating  all  to  the  proper  dignity  of  man,  hut  bIssB  the 
nations  as  haibingere  of  the  universal  spread  of  the  everlasting  gospel. 

Filled  with  such  sentiments  we  hail  with  rapture  every  publication,  whose  ofcjeet 
is  to  difRise  sound  instruction  in  religion,  sound  doctrine  in  phik>sophy  or  cotrect 
principles  of  taste,  and  pledge  it  our  warmest  encouTfcgement— for  so  fhr  as  these 
prevail  will  our  race  become  better  and  happier,  K.  B. 
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JAMES  MONROE. 
(WUh  an  Engraomg,} 

Jamis  Mowroe  LL.  D.,  the  fifth  Pteadent  of  tba  Unttad  States,  was  bom  in  Yir- 
ginia  abgut  the  year  1758,  and  is  now  seventy-two  yean  of  age.  The  spirit^tining 
patriotism  of  the  resolution  uiged  him  at  an  early  age  mto  a  paitidpation  of  the 
dangen  and  the  gbry  of  the  American  struggle  for  independence.  He  made  ftdl 
pnoof  of  hii  bravery,  particulariy  at  the  battle  of  Trenton,  where  he  commanded  a 
platoon,  and  received  a  desperate  wound.  Heii9BsatthattimeaUeutenanL  Ailer 
the  sucoeasfol  termination  of  the  war,  he  pursued  the  profession  of  hw  in  his  native 
state,  and  was  soon  called  to  take  his  seat  in  Congress,  where,  as  a  confidential 
flUend,  and  ftDow-hborBr  with  Wa«hiiigton,  FranUSn,  Jefienon,  and  Madison,  he 
asasted  in  the  foimation  of  the  Coostitution,  and  was  subsequently  a  member  of  the 
new  CoQgresB^  His  afiUrie  and  praposstoaiagdepoiti»ent,with  histaienta  tor  public 
businsss  ^aad  undoubted  palwotism,  distinctly  mariced  him  9»  a  suitable  penon  to 
represent  his  country  at  foreign  courts.  He  consequently  appeared  in  a  daplomatie 
cfaarscter  at  the  courts  of  Fiance,  Spain,  and  Ei^land,  with  honor  to  himself  as  weU 
as  satisfaction  to  his  country.  In  1817  he  was  elected  to  the  Preaidency  of  the 
United  Stales,  having  lor  same  time  before  sustained  the  oflkea  of  Secsetary  of  War 
and  Secretary  of  State.— The  commencement  of  his  plesidentaal  course  was  at  a 
stormy  penoA  in  our  politica]  history ;  but  such  was  the  mildness  and  wisdom  of 
Monroe's  administnition  that  he  was  le-electedto  the  same  dignified  office  in  18S1. 

President  Monne's  devotion  to  the  interests  of  his  country  and  the  entire  occu* 
paney  of  his  time  in  public  business  prevented  him  finm  paying  due  attention  to  his 
private  coneem»-«nd  he  found  himself;  on  retiring  from  the  presidency  in  1885, 
destitute  of  property  and  embamsssd  with  heavy  debts.  His  firiends  have  msde  fire- 
quent  appeals  to  the  justiee  and  magnanimity  of  the  nation  to  relieve  one  whose  nama 
is  interwoven  with  the  history  of  American  greatness.  These  appeals  have  not 
been  in  vain.  Mr.  Monroe  resides  in  his  native  state,  happy  in  the  confidence 
and  esteem  of  his  fbUow-dtizens,  of  his  country,  and  of  the  world.  He  was  a  mem* 
bar  ofthe  late  convention  in  Viiginia  fotr  the«lterstioii  of  Mm  state  constitution. 

The  honor  of  iMLving  aUy  filled  the  first  office  in  the  gift  of  a  fiee  people,  is  no 
eommon  one  ;-^t  is  enough  to  satisfy  the  expansive  mind  of  a  Cincinnatus  or  a 
Washington.  And  James  Monroe,  in  the  decline  of  his  life,  m^y  look  back  on  the 
eourse  which  Providence  has  psitmued  him  to  fill  with  gratitude,  andibrwanl  iKith 
hope. 


BURNING  OF  THE  BOSTON, 
A  painter  of  some  eekbrity  in  Boston  has  just  finished  a  painting  of  this  learfUl 
eatastrv^he,  ten  or  twelve  ibet  square,  taken  at  the  moment  when  stoim,  darkness^ 
fiame,  and  the  generous  display  of  moral  courage,  gave  the  scene  every  character- 
istic of  an  awiUl  sublimity.  ThekMsof  the  Boston,  and  many  of  the  attending  cir- 
cumstances will  continue  to  agitate  the  public  mind  for  years,  and  present  an 
nneommon  subject  for  the  pencil  An  officer  of  the  ship  lent  his  assistance  to  the 
painter,  and  the  cok>rs  of  art  are,  of  course,  in  this  instance,  true  to  nature,  Tha 
painting  represents  tHe  main  and  mi»n>mast8  as  gone-4he  fosemastand  rigging  ars 
onfiM-^wo  boats,  filled  with  paaasngers,  are  seen  at  a  little  diManee  from  the  sUp 
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and  the  last  boat  is  leavi&g^the  ocean,  with  its  rough  soiges,  is  nfiuaed  with  crimsoD 
flame— the  moon  shows  herself  through  the  rent  clouds,  and  tho  atmosphere,  &r  and 
near,  is  freighted  with  the  smoke  and  cinders  of  the  burning  hulk.  The  galiant 
British  Admiral,  Sir  Isaac  Coffin,  serenely  calm,  is  recogntzed  in  the  boat,  as  wdl  as- 
the  intrepid  Mackay. 


LITERARY  NOTICES- 


Taker's  Nae&atitb  of  thirty  yeari^  resideaoo  amon^  the  Indiana  in  the  interiar 
df  North  America. 

Messn.  G.  &  C.  &  H.  GarviD,  of  this  city,  have  juat  pubhahed  in  a  Tohune  of 
4S6  pages,  a  Narrative  of  the  Captivity  and  Adventures  of  Jomr  TAXintR,  U.  S. 
Interpreter  at  the  Sautde  Ste.  Marie.  Tanner  was  captured  or  stolea  by  the  In- 
dians at  about  ten  years  of  age  when  living  with  his  fiither  at  the  moath  of  the  fig* 
Miamt— his  father  having  endgniiod  thither  fitxn  Virginia^  where  he  had  sustained 
the  office  of  a  deigyman.  Young  Tanner,  it  seems,  from  aomo  iui]deB8Biit  fiuniiy 
circnmatances  and  the  dictations  of  an  unruly  teniper  mther  soug^  than  avoided  the- 
danger  of  captivity  and  purposely  stmyed  into  the  woods  when  he  knew  the  Indiana 
were  lurking  in  the  vicinity.  He  was  made  a  captive,  and  found  time  enough  to  re- 
pent of  his  temerity  when  he  was  forced  along  with  swollen,  Ideeding  feet,  day  after 
day,  fiur  into  the  depths  of  the  desert  by  a  party  of  the  Shawneese  Indians.  AAet 
many  day's  tmvel  Ifhey  reached  a  native  village  or  town  named  Sa^^jui-na  where 
Tanner  was  adopted,  as  a  child,  into  an  Indian  fiunily,  suffering  every  species  of 
cruelty  and  hanh  treatment  for  the  space  of  two  years,  when  he  was  purchased  by 
Net-no-kwa,  a  powerful  woman,  and  a  chief  of  the  Ottawa&  In  this  situation  Tan> 
ner  received  better  treatment,  removed  to  the  Michigan  lake,  and,  subsequently^  to 
l^e  Red  River. 

Tanners'  minute  journal  of  the  occurrences  of  his,  captivity  gives  the  raoct  striking 
and  authentic  view  of  Indian  habits  and  modes  of  living,  as  well  as  of  their  religious 
<ebBervances  and  superstitions.  The  book  isentitled  to  entire  credit.  It  is  written  in 
Tanner's  peculiar  style — brief,  ezpreaaive  of  the  prevailing  modes  of  thought  and 
action  among  the  unsophisticated,  yet  cruel  sons  of  the  forest— it  will,  no  doabt,  be- 
come the  text  book  for  the  student  in  aboriginal  customs  and  ceremonies. 

Without  designing  to  enter  at  large  into  the  couree  of  the  narrative,  we  have 
marked  only  a  few  passages,  descriptive  either  of  religious  ceremony,  ot  of  super- 
stition. The  reader  will  do  well  to  keep  in  mind  that  Tanner  is  still  possessed  of 
Indian  feelings,  prejudices,  and  moral  views— having  received  what  may  be  called  his 
permanent  impreasionB  of  principles  and  things  from  hjs  captors : 

Sailing  on  Lake  Supebior. — **  We  were  ten  canoes  in  all,  and  we  started,  as 
we  had  done  in  coming,  at  the  earliest  dawn  of  the  morning.  The  night  had  been 
calm,  and  the  water,  when  we  left  the  island,  was  perfectly  smooth.  We  had  pro- 
ceeded about  two  hundred  yards  into  the  lake,  when  the  canoes  all  stopped  together, 
and  the  chief,  in  a  very  loud  voice,  addressed  a  prayer  to  the  Great  Spirit,  entreating 
Um  to  give  us  agood  look  to  cross  the  lake.  *  You,'  ssid  he,  'have  made  this  lake, 
and  you  have  made  us,  your  children ;  you  can  now  cause  that  the  water  shall  re- 
may)  anooUi,  while  we  pass  over  in  safety.'    In  this  manner^  he  continued  piaying 
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Ibr  fiye  or  ten  minuteB ;  he  then  threw  into  the  lake  a  small  quantity  of  tobacco,  in 
which  each  of  the  canoes  followed  his  example.  They  then  all  staited  together,  and 
the  old  chief  commenced  his  song,  which  was  a  religiouB  (»m  ;  but  I  cannot  remem^ 
twr  exactly  the  meaning  of  what  he  eung^  I  had  now  fivgotten  my  mother-tongue, 
and  retained  few,  if  any,  ideas  of  the  religion  of  the  whites.  I  can  remember,  thai 
this  address  of  the  ehief  to  the  Ghreat  Spirit,  appeared  to  me  impfeeeiTe  and  eolemni 
and  the  Indiana  seemed  all  somewhat  impressed  by  it,  or  perhaps  by  their  situation 
being  exposed,  on  the  broad  lake,  in  their  frail  bark  canoes,  they  could  not  but  feel 
their  dependence  upon  Uut  Power  which  controls  the  wind  and  the  waves.** 

■*■****  «<Thezeis,on  the  bank  of  thatriver  (theLittle  Saskawjewun),  a 
place  which  looks  Vkt  one  the  Indians  would  always  choose  to  encamp  at.  Inabend  of 
the  liver  is  a  beautiful  landing  place,  behmd  it  a  little  plain,  a  thick  wood,  and  a 
anoall  hiQ  rising  abruptly  in  the  rear.  Bift  with  that  spot  is  connected  a  story  of  fia^ 
tiicide,  a  enme  so  unooomion,  that  the  spot  where  it  happened  is  held  in  detestation, 
and  legarded  with  terrcMr.  No  Indian  will  land  las  canoe,  much  less  encamp,  at  *'  lAe 
place  mf  tlu  two  dead  men/**  They  rdate,  that  many  yean  ago,  the  Indians  were 
encamped  here,  when  a  quarrel  arose  between  two  brothers,  having  she^he-gwi  Ibr 
totems.  One  drew  his  knife  and  slew  the  other ;  but  those  of  the  band  who  were 
present,  looked  upon  the  crime  «s  so  horrid,  that  without  hesitation  or  delay,  they 
killed  the  murderer,  and  buried  them  together. 

*  As  I  i^proached  this  vpot,  I  thought  much  of  the  story  of  the  two  brothersi  whs 
bore  the  same  totem  with  myself,  and  were,  ts  I  supposed,  related  to  my  Indian 
mother.  I  had  heard  it  said,  that  if  any  man  encamped  near  their  graves,  as  some 
had  done  soon  after  they  were  buried,  they  would  be  seen  to  come  out  of  the  ground, 
and  either  react  the  quarrel  and  the  murder,  or  in  some  other  manner  so  annoy  and 
disturb  their  visitere,  that  they  could  not  sleep.  Curiosity  was  in  part  my  motive,  and 
I  willed  to  be  able  to  teU  the  Indians,  that  /  had  not  only  stopped,  but  slept  quietly 
at  a  place  which  they  shunned  with  so  much  fear  and  caution.  The  sun  wasgoing 
down  as  I  arrived ;  and  I  pushed  my  little  canoe  in  to  the  shore,  kindled  a  fire,  and 
after  eating  my  supper,  lay  down  and  slept.  Very  soon,  I  saw  the  two  dead  men 
come  and  ait  down  by  the  fire,  opposite  me.  Their  eyes  were  intently  fixed  upon  me, 
but  they  neither  smiled,  nor  said  any  thing,  I  got  up  and  sat  opposite  them  by  the 
fire,  and  in  this  situation  I  awoke.  The  night  was  dark  and  gusty,  but  I  saw  no  men, 
or  heard  any  other  sounds,  than  that  of  the  wind  in  the  trees.  It  is  likely  I  fell  asleep 
again,  for  I  soon  saw  the  same  two  men  standing  below  the  bank  of  the  river,  their 
heads  just  rising  to  the  level  of  the  ground  I  had  made  my  fire  on,  and  looking  at  me 
as  before.  After  a  few  minutes,  they  rose  one  after  tl|^  other,  and  satdown  opposite 
me ;  but  now  they  were  laughing,  and  pushing  at  me  with  sticks,  and  using  various 
methods  of  amioyance.  I  endeavored  to  speak  to  them,  but  my  voice  fiiiled  me :  I 
tiiedtofly,  but  my  feet  refused  to  do  th^offiee.  Throughout  the  whole  night  I  was 
in  a  state  of  agitaridn  and  alarm.  Among  other  things  which  they  said  to  me,  one  of 
them  toki  me  to  look  at  the  top  of  the  little  hill  which  stood  near.  I  did  so,  and  saw 
a  horse  fettered,  and  standing  lodcingat  me.  'There,  my  brother,*  said  the  jefai^ 
*  ia  a  horse  which  I  give  you  to  ride  on  your  journey  to-monow ;  and  as  you  peas 
here  on  your  way  home,  you  can  call  and  leave  the  horse,  and  spend  another  night 
with  us." 

'*At  last  came  the  morning,  and  I  was  in  no  small  degree  {leased  tofind,  that  with 

*  Jeblug.needi-o-ahin-Baat—Two  dead  lie  there. 
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Um  darkneM  of  tlie  night  theM  terrifyii^  vuion  TuikhAd.  But  my  k»g  iCMdeno 
■mong  the  IndiAM,  and  the  frequent  inetencee  in  which  I  hed  knovn  the  imi— tkiM 
dC  dieanM  verified^  Qccaaoned  me  to  think  eerioudy  of  the  hone  the  jefai  hod  giTea 
me.  Aco(MKUn|^yIwenttothe  topof  th^biUtWhera  Idiseoteiedtrac^ 
agn^end  loJlowiBg a  little  dietanee,  foundahoaob  which  I  knew  Mjoged  te  Uw 
tiader  I  waa  going  to  eee.  Ab  leveral  milea  tmvel  tai^  be  nved  by  nwrnng  fnm 
tUa  point  «n  tiM  little  Saekawjewun  to  the  Aaiimwbain,  I  left  the  canoe,  and  having 
caug^  the  bene,  and  put  my  kad  upon  him,  led  him  towaida  the  trading  boaH» 
where  I  aniived  next  day.  In  all  sobeequent  jouraeyi  through  Una  country,  I  eare* 
fAy  shunned  <thBpkkce  of  the  two  dead  ;*  and  the  account  Igptre  of  what  I  bed 
•een  and  aufiered  theie,  oonfimed  the  aupentitioua  tenonof  the  indiana.* 

#  «  #  *  •'Yeiy  early  in  the  spfing,  we  had  much  msutt  thunder  and  hghhiing 
One  nightf  Pich-e-to  beooming  much  ahtfmed  at  the  ▼iolepce  of  theeUmn,  got  up  and 
clfored  aome  tobacco  to  the  thunder,  intreating  it  to  ttop.  TbeOJRbbewuyaandOt* 
tttnnvuwa  bdieve  that  thunder  ia  the  roioe  of  living  beiqgB^  which  they  call  An>nin- 
ne-keeg.  t9eme  oonndering  them  to  be  like  men,  while  othcn  any  they  have  mom 
teaemUance  to  Uida.  It  ia  doubtftil  whether  they  ate  awaie  of  any  neceaeary  eon- 
nenon  between  the  thunder  and  the  li^itning  which  pncedeeit.  They  think  the 
ligiiftning  ii  tey  and  many  of  them  will  aamit,  that  by  aearehmg  in  the  gnmod^ 
toot  of  the  tree  that  baa  been  atiuck,  immediitelyailtcrtheflBah,afaaIlef  fimnayfae 
Ibund.  I  ha^emyaelf  many  times  Bought  for  this  ban,  but  could  nerer  find  it  I  have 
tmced  the  path  of  the  Ugfatning  along  the  wood,  ahnoat  to  the  endof  aome  fauge  mot» 
but  where  it  diaappeared  I  was  never  able  to  find  any  thing  moie  in  the  aoil  than  what 
helopged  there." 

«  «  «  *  "This  state  of  things  continuii^  for  some  time,  we  were  idl  lednoed 
neaiiy  to  sUffvation,  and  had  recourm,  as  a  b«t  resort,  to  medicine  hunting.  Half  the 
mgfat  I  sung  and  prayed,  and  then  lay  down  to  sleep.  •  I  «w,  in  my  dream,  a  besfltfe- 
ftd  youDg  man  come  down  throu|jh  the  hole  in  the  top  of  my  lodge,  and  he  stood 
dincUy  before  me.  *  What,*  ssid  he,  <  is  this  noise  and  cryii«  that  I  heanif  Del 
not  know  when  youare  hui^jy  and  in  distrem?  I  look  down  iqNmyou  si  a&  tiani^ 
and  it  ia  not  necesnry  you  should  call  me  with  such  loud  ones.*  Then  puiutiiig  d^ 
rectly  towards  the  sun's  settii^,  he  said,  *do  you  see  those  tmckst'  *Yee^'  I 
answered,  *they  are  the  tmcks  of  two  moose.*  M  give  you  thoae  two  moom  t» 
eat.*  Then  pointing  in  an  oppoote  diieotion,  towaids  the  place  of  the  sun%  lirnVt 
he  showed  me  a  bear's  tnck,  and  said,  *that  alao  I  give  you.'  He  then  went  outat 
the  door  of  my  lodge,  and  as  he  raised  the  bknket,  I  setw  that  snow  w«afiJhngn|Bdly. 
At  the  eaitiest  dawn,  I  started  from  the  kxlgeina  heaTy  M  of  snow,  and  taking  thi 
coune  pointed  out  to  me,  k>ng  before  noon  I  fell  on  the  tnck  of  twomooae,  «»Mifciii«j 
them  both,  a  male  and  a  female,  and  extremely  int.'' 

Tanner  took  an  Indian  wife,  v^ioee  agnificant  name  was  *<the  nd  sky  ef  tte 
moning."  At  length,  a^  unspeakable  hardships,  suffering  by  hunger,  ssckusiik 
gWHiiot  wounds,  firactured  skull,  aim,  and  ahnoot  every  vaaety  of  wntefaednem  isi- 
cidentto  a  lifo  among  Indians,  Tanner  heard  that  some  of  his  fother>s  foaiiy  were 
alive  and  had  been  wnarchif^  for  him.  Through  the  Idndnea  of  Governor  Om^ 
GovenMV  Clark,  Major  Long,  and  other  United  StateiP  ofioem,  he  waa  enabled  to 
leave  the  Indians  and  visit  his  fiiends.  He  was  c^uredin  1789,and  left  the  Indism 
in  J81»— since  which  time  he  hss  been  interpreter  for  the  U.  8.  govenuHat  on  em 

occassion,  and  has  been  in  the  Indian  country  makingan  unsuccesead  attenipt  to  Wng 
away  his  children. 
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SPRING. 

THe  seaaoQ  of  ethereal  naildBess— when  the  wide,  deep  heavens  purify  ihemeelv^ 
^mnd  ahftke  out  the  contmctions  and  wrinkles  of  winter!  It  has  come  to  ue  a*  ia 
tiniBs  past  unchanged !  Qod  has  not  foigotten  to  be  gracious  and  fritfafuL  Anil 
tJia  earth  obedient  to  the  hearenly  signs  above  airayv  her  late  cold  boeom  with 
{To«n-'-«^d  has  placed  that  green  only  as  a  dark  background  to  her.ipore  beauteous 
eaabroidery  of  flowera  which  ere  long  shall  intenmngle  with  and  surmount  the 
4)arent  tint,  and  white  and  red  and  orange  and  green  and  violet  shall  be  found  in  tha 
fragrant  coveiings  of  the  meadows  and  the  hills.  The  bird^know  the  season  of  k>v# 
and  of  song.  They  are  out  in  the  earUest  blush  of  the  morning.  .Their  songs  now 
sound  with,  and  shape,  all  nature's  melody  to  an  anthem  of  harmony,  varied  and 
roeasuTBd  with  mors  than  mortal  skill  It  is  the  many-tongued  song  of  creation 
which  I  hear  rising  up  ^  the  great  Creator.  Receive  this  bursting  volume  of 
praise,  Oh  thou  magnificent  Creator  and  Preserver,  from  the  green  earth  thou  hast 
borne  safely  through  the  tossing  winter  clouds,  like  a  strong  ship  brought  from  the 
stonny  cape  inta  the  spicy  Indian  ocean ! 

Man,  whose  capacious  heart  and  searching  intellect  can  take  in  and  comprehend 
this  universal  song  of  homage  and  rejoicing,  should  not  be  a  frozen  statue  amidst  the 
adoring  works  of  Qod.  Let  every  heart  be  warm  and  overflowing  with  praise.— * 
For  no  living  creature  in  the  air,  in  the  fields,  in  the  forest  or  the  floods,  has  half  the 
cause  of  thanksgiving  that  human  beings  have.  All  nature  seems  to  smile  for  nnn, 
and  pours  out  into  his  hand  the  iUIIness  of  her  vernal  offerings.  The  fields  are  green 
and  lovely  to  his  eye — the  grass  blooms  afresh  over  the  graves  of  his  ancestors — ih0 
summer  harvests,  the  fruits  of  autumn  are  before  him — the  blessings  of  firiendship 
are  around  him— and  still,  after  this  earthly  scene  hath  shifted,  another  scene  incott* 
parably  more  grand  and  beautiful  spreads  out  and  stretches  interminably  before  Imq. 
It  is  the  Spring  of  a  blessed  immortality. 

The  tipM  hastens  that  religion  shall  fill  the  earth  with  a  heavenly  inffaienee  mora 
bhnd  and  balmy  than  that  of  Spring.  War,  like  the  storms  of  winter,  shall  be  no 
more.  The  tales  of  hoary  wrong  and  error  shall  be  rehearsed  at  the  fireside  as 
things  thai  have  been-^not  as  those  now  in  existence.  Death  shall  come  cahhiy 
'tfaeo,  and  have  no  sting.  The  sweet  earth  shall  then  invite  Jesus  to  his  9€mt 
fUmin^   aiwl  the  BayJoiMr  shaB  Kaur  the  Vttfee. 


FN  aem9  ai  lb  Sandwich  hlanJb. 

SCENE  AT  THE  SANDWICH  ISLANDS. 
Eatnett  Jrom  StewarVt  JmamaL 

At  an  tarly  hour  of  the  Sabbath,  oven  before  we  bad  taken  our  breakftst  on  board 
d»m  a  liiigle  pecaon  here  and  there,  or  a  group  of  three  or  four,  wrapped  in  their 
hx^  mwitlei  of  variou*  hues,  might  be  seen  winding  their  way  amnqg  the  groreSy. 
ftingiiy  the  bay  on  the  East,,  or  deseeading  from  Ihe-hilb  and  ravine  on  the  Noitl^ 
towards  the  Chapel:  and  by  degrees  their  numbers  increased,  till  in  a  short  time 
every  path  along  the  beach  and  over  the  uplands,  presented  an  almost  uninterri]^ 
fd  pfoeession  of  both  sexes  and  of  every  age,  all  pressing  to  the  house  of  God,  80 
Ibv  canoes  were  round  the  ship  yesterday,  and  the  landing  place  had  been  so  liltis 
thronged  as  our  boats  passed  to  and  fro,  that  one  might  have  thought  the  district  but 
thinly  inhabited ;  but  now  such  multitudes  were  seen  galheniig  from  variai]sdire&- 
lions,  that  the  exclamation,.  <  what  crowds  of  people,  what  crowds  of  people !  *  wss 
heard  firom  the  quarter-deck  to  the  forecastle. 

Even  to  myself  it  was  a  sight  of  surprise :  surprise,  not  at  tlie  magnitude  of  the 
popidation,  bat  that  the  object  ibr  which  they  were  evidently  assembling  shooU 
bring  together  so  great  a  multitude.  And  as  my  thoughts  re-echoed  tfte  words  *whot 
crowds  of  people  r  *  remembmnces  and  affections  of  deep  power  came  over  me^  end 
the  silent  moeingsof  my  heart  were,  *what  a  change — what  a  happy  change  !^^ 
When  at  this  very  place,  only  four  years  ago,  the  known  wishes  and  exampte  of 
chiefr  of  high  authority— the  daily  persuasion  of  teachers,  added  to  nwtives  ef  co^ 
lioetty  and  novelty,  could  scarce  induce  a  hundred  of  the  inhabitants  to  give  an  ir- 
rsgular,  careless^  end  impatient  attendance  on  the  services  of  the  Sanctuary.    Bek 

BOW, 

Like  mountain  torrents  pouring  to  the  main, 
From  every  glen  a  living  stream  came  forth— 
Ftom  every  hiil  in  crowds  they  hastened  down. 
To  wonhip  Him,  who  deigns  in  humblest  fiine. 
On  wildest  shore,  to  meet  th*  upright  in  heart. 
The  scene,  as  looked  on  in  the  stillness  of  a  briglitly  gleaming  Sabbath  morreng 
from  our  ship,  was  well  calculated,  with  its  associations,  to  prepare  the  mind  ftr 
strong  iinpressions  on  a  nearer  view,  when  the  conclusion  of  our  own  public  worship 
ehould  allow  us  to  go  on  shore.    Mr.  Goodrich  had  apprised  us,  that  he  had  found 
it  expedient  to  hold  the  services  of  the  Sabbath,  usually  attended  at  all  the  other  sta> 
tions  at  9  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  at  4  in  the  aflemoon,  both  in  the  forepart  of  the 
day,  that  all  n%ht  have  the  benefit  of  two  sermons,  and  still  reach  their  abodes  be- 
fore nightfiOL    For, 

—•Numbers  dwelt  remote, 

And  first  must  traverse  many  a  weary  mile. 

To  reach  the  altar  of  the  God  they  love.' 

And  it  was  arranged  that  on  this  occasion  the  second  service  should  be  postponed 

till  about  the  time  the  ofilcers  should  be  at  tibcrty  to  leave  the  ship.    It  was  near  It 

o'clock,  when  we  went  on  shore,  the  Capt.  and  1st  Lieut.,  the  Purser,  Suigeoo, 

several  of  the  Midshipmen  and  myself.    Though  the  services  had  co^imenced  when 

we  landed,  large  nflmbers  were  seen  cireling  the  doors  without,  but  as  we  afterwards 

ftmnd,  only  from  the  impractibility  of  obtaining  places  within.    The  house  isan  i»- 
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VMBie  structure,  capable  of  containing  many  thousands,  every  .part  of  wbieh  was  fH^ 
lad,  except  a  small  area  in  front  of  the  pulpit,  where  seats  were  reecrrod  for  us,  and 
4o  which'we  made  our  way  in  slow  and  tedious  procession,  from  the  difficulty  of 
^Indiiig  a  spot  to  place  even  our  footsteps,  without  treading  on  limbs  of  the  people 
aeated  on  their  feet  as  closely  almost  as  they  could  be  stowed. 

As  we  entered,  Mr.  G.  paused  in  his  sermon  till  we  should  be  seated.  I  awend- 
*«d  the  pulpit  beside  him,  from  which  I  had  a  full  view  of  the  congregation.  The 
aoapense  of  attention  in  the  people  was  only  of  momentary  duration,  notwidutaad- 
ing  the  entire  novelty  to  them  of  the  laced  coats,  cocked  hats,  and  other  appendages 
•of  naval  unifenn.  I  can  scarce  describe  the  emotions  ezperienoed,  in  glancing  aa 
eye  over  the  immense  number,  seated  so  thickly  on  the  matted  floor  as  to  seem  lite- 
lally  one  mass  of  heads,  covering  an  area  of  mom  than  9,000  square  fbeL  The  sight 
VBS  most  striking,  and  soon  became  not  only  to  myself  but  to  some  of  my  feOow  of^ 
^eers,  deeply  affecting. 

1  have  seen  many  worshipping  assemblies,  and  of  every  variety  of  character;  I 
liave  listened  with  delight  to  some  of  the  highest  eloquence,  the  pulpits  of  Ameriea 
«iid  England  can  boast,  and  have  watched  with  sympathetic  excitement  the  effisct 
{ffoduced  by  it,  tilt  all  who  heard  were  wrapped  into  an  enthusiasro  of  high  toned 
AeKng  at  the  sublimity  of  the  theme  presented.  But  it  was  left  for  a  worshipping 
assembly  at  Hido,  the  most  obscure  corner  of  these  remote  islands,  to  excite  the  live* 
Best  emotions  ever  experienced.  With  the  exception  of  the  inferior  chieft  havnig 
^charge  of  the  district,  and  their  dependants— of  two  or  three  native  members  of  the 
Church  and  of  the  mission  family,  scarce  one  of  the  whole  multitude  was  in  other 
than  the  native  dress — the  maro— the  kihee  and  the  simple  tapa  of  their  primitive 
tftate.    In  this  respect,  and  in  the  attitude  of  sitting,  all  was  purely  pagan. 

The  ample  appearance  and  orderly  deportment  of  that  obscure  congregation  whom 
I  had  once  known  and  at  no  remote  period,  enly  as  a  set  of  rude,  Ucentioas  and  wikl 
Ijagans  did  more  to  rivet  the  conviction  of  the  divine  origin  of  the  Bible,  and  of  the 
]M>ly  influences  by  which  it  is  accompanied  to  the  hearts  of  man,  than  all  the  acgu* 
msnts  and  apologies  and  defences  of  Christianity  I  ever  read. 

Instructbn  of  every  kind  is  eagerly  and  universally  sought :  and  not  less  than  lO,* 
QOO  people  were  aasembled  only  last  week  at  an  examination  of  schools.  The  Mia- 
aion  House  is  daily  crowded  with  earnest  inquirers  in  every  right  way ;  evil  eua- 
ioms  and  atrocious  vices  are  abandoned ;  a  strict  outward  conformity  to  good  nM^ 
«ala  observed,  and  numbers,  it  is  hoped  and  confidently  believed,  have  yielded  and 
«re  yielding  themselves  to  the  sweet  charities  and  pure  affecUons  of  genuine  piety*— 
From  many  an  humble  dwelling,  now 

*is  daily  heard 
The  voice  of  prayer  and  praise  to  Jacob's  Ood ; 
And  many  a  heart  in  secret  heaves  the  sigh 
To  Him  who  hears,  well  pleased,  the  ngh  ponlrite.' 

Even  in  the  hut  of  tiie  child  murderer, 

'the  father  with  his  o&pring  dear 
Now  bends  the  knee  to  God,  and  humbly  asks 
That  He  would  bless  them  with  a  parent's  love— • 
With  heavenly  manna  feed  their  hungry  soul% 
And  on  their  hearts^  as  Heraon't  dev»  defpond.' 


^  Imcr^fbm  on  a  Bmyk^  Chraffrnf. 

INSCRIPTION  ON  A  BURYINQ  GROUNB. 

<  The  restiiig  place  of  the  Dead,  vaUvig  for  tAc  Ltotngy 

«T  W.  M.  BBTHBRIlfttTOM,  A.  ■• 

s  Here  rest  the  dead !  olent  and  deep 

And  dark  and  narrow  ia  their  home; 
6ere  their  long  lonesome  vigils  keep, 

Waiting  but  till  the  living  come ; 
Mom  dawns  not  in  its  beauty  here, 

No  lustre  noon-day  suns  can  shed. 
Nor  star-beams  through  the  dim  night  p^ 

That  wraps  the  cheerless  dead. 

iiii  thou  a  chief  of  daring  breas^ 

Of  lofty  brow,  and  kindling  eyeT 
Is  thine  the  flaming  meteor-crest 

That  bursts  through  battle's  lurid  sllcy  t 
O  warrior !  doff  thine  eagle  plume, 

Resign  thy  war-steed,  brand  and  spear  ; 
Disarmed,  imprisoned  in  the  tomb^ 

Thy  comrades  wait  thee  here. 

Art  thou  a  kin^,  a  herO|  one 

At  the  dread  bidding  of  whose  word 
The  grizzly  War-Fiend  buckles  on 

His  panoply,  and  bears  his  sword  7 
Halt,  mighty  conqueror !  blench  thy  cheek, 

Qruell  the  red  terrorB  of  thine  eye ; 
Here  earth's  proud  Thunderers,  silent,  weak. 

To  wait  the  comiDg,  Ue. 

Art  thou  a  man  of  loftiest  mind, 

Statesman,  philosopher,  or  bard  7 
One  whose  great  soul  can  only  find 

In  native  worth  its  high  reward  7 
Oh !  pluck  the  bright  wi^th  from  thy  brow,. 

And  leave  it  in  the  hall  of  lame ; 
Here  dwell  the  glorious  dead,  each  now 

The  shadow  of  a  name. 

Art  thou  a  youth  of  gentle  breast? 

One  fond  to  roam  by  rippling  streams ; 
With  love's  delicious  woes  opprest, 

And  haunted  with  fiuitastic  dreams? 
(Shake  the  soft  fetters  from  thy  heart. 

Dreamer!  the  partners  of  thy  fate,^ 
dteck  now  by  no  soft  Cupid's  dart. 

Thy  eooing  here  await. 
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Woman  ;  ypung  mother !  tender  wifeL 

Ye  dearest  forms  of  mortal  birth  j 
Sweet  soothers  of  poor  human  life! 

Fair  angels  of  the  happy  hearth ; 
O  matron  gmve !  O  widow  drear  1 

Wliate*er  thou  art,  cherished  or  lone. 
The  dead  beloved  await  thee  here— ;• 

The  grave  will  have  its  own ! 

Thou  too,  bright  blooming  beauty !  thou, 

The  load  star  of  a  thousand  eyes  1 
That  liquid  eye,  that  marble  brow, 

That  cheek  where  smile  Mora's  loveliest  dyes, 
Ofa !  veil  those  charms !  they  too  roust  shart, 

Alas !  the  universal  doom ; 
The  beauteous  dead,  where  are  they !  where ! — 

They  wait  thee  in  the  tomb  t 

• 
Here  rest  the  dead  F  here  wait  the  hour 

When  the  last  sob  of  living  breath 
Shall  pass  away  beneath  the  power 

Of  that  grim  phantom,  mightiest  Death : 
They  rest  in  hope,  waiting  till  He 

Who  died,  and  lives  for  aye,  shall  come, 
To  give  them  immortality, 

And  call  them  to  his  home  \ 


EXTRACT 

Profm  Whittier^s  Legends  of  ^evj-England, 

In  one  of  my  hunting  excureioos  abroad  on  a  fine  moroing— it  was  just  at  thii 
time  of  the  year — I  was  accompanied  by  my  wife,  'Twas  a  beautiful  morning,  Tht 
iwtnahinf.  was  warm^  but  the  atmosphere  was  perfectly  clear ;  and  a  fine  breeze  fronr 
the  northwest  shook  the  bright  green  leaves  which  clothed  to  profusion  the  wreathing 
branches  above  us.  I  had  left  my  companion  for  a  short  time,  in  pursuit  of  game ; 
and  in  climbing  a  ragged  ledge  of  rocks,  interspersed  with  shrubs  and  dwarfish  treea^ 
I  was  startled  by  a  quick  grating  rattle.  I  looked  forward.  On  the  edge  of  a 
loosened  rock  lay  a  laige  Rattlesnake,  coiling  himself,  as  if  for  the  deadly  spring.  He 
Iras  within  a  few  feet  of  me ;  and  I  paused  for  an  mstant  to  survey  him.  I  know 
not  why,  but  I  stood  still,  and  looked  at  the  deadly  serpent  with  a  strange  feeling  of 
emiosity.  Suddenly  he  unwound  his  coil,  as  if  relenting  from  his  purpose  of  hostility, 
and  raising  his  head,  he  fixed  his  bright,  fiery  eye  directly  upon  my  own.  A  cfaillinf 
aad  indbacribeble  sensation,  totally  different  from  any  thing  I  had  ever  before  expeii«> 
eneed,  fbUowed  this  movement  of  the  serpent ;  but  I  stood  still,  and  gazed  steadily 
and  MnMsOyt  for  that  moment  there  was  a  visible  change  in  the  reptile.    His  fond 
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tsem?  J  to  0^3 w  lorgsr,  and  his  eoton  brighter.    His  body  moved  with  a  slow,  i 
imperceptible  motion  towards  me,  and  a  low  hum  of  music  came  ftom  him-^or,  ac 
least,  it  Bounded  in  my  ear — a  stnmge,  sweet  melody,  fiunt  as  ihtX  which  mahs  fiom 
the  throat  of  the  Hummingbiid.    Then  the  tints  of  his  body  deepened,  and  cfaaasBd, 
and  glowed,  like  the  changes >of  a  beautiful  kaleidescope, — gteen,  purple  and  goldly 
until  [  lost  sight  of  the  serpent  entirely,  and  saw  only  wild  curkwaly  woven  cirIbs  of 
strange  colors,  quivering  around  me  like  an  atmosphere  of  ninbows.    1  seemed  in 
the  centre  of  a  great  prisn>— a  world  of  mysterious  cofers ;  and  the  tints  varied  apd 
darkened  and  lighted  up  again  around  me ;  and  tlie  low  music  went  on  wkhoot  c 
ang,  until  my  brain  reeled ;  and  fear,  for  the  first  time,  came  like  a  shadow  over  i 
The  new  sensation  gained  upon  me  mpidly,  and  I  couU  feel  the  coM  sweat  | 
from  my  brow.    I  had  no  certainty  of  danger  in  my  mind*-no  definite  ideas  of  penl 
— all  was  vague  and  clouded,  like  the  unaccountable  terroifof  a  dream,-r«nd  yet 
my  limbs  shook,  and  I  fancied  I  could  feel  the  bkx>d  stiflfening  with  cold  as  it  passed 
along  my  veins.    I  would  have  given  worlds  to  have  been  able  to  bear  myself  tnm 
the  spot — 1  even  attempted  to  do  so,  but  the  body  obeyed  not  the  impnln  of  the  nind 
— not  a  muscle  stirred^,  and  I  stood  still,  as  if  my  feet  had  grown  to  the  solid  mek^ 
with  the  infernal  music  of  the  tempter  in  my  ear,  and  the  bakfcl  colonic  of  ha 
enchantment  before  me. 

Suddenly  a  new  sound  came  on  my  ear-^  was  a  human  voice— hut  it  aeensd 
strange  and  awful  Again— again — but  I  stirred  not ;  and  then  a  white  fenn  plowed 
before  me,  and  grasped  my  arm.  The  horrible  vpdl  was  at  onee  broken.  Thtb 
strange  colors  passed  from  before  my  vision.  The  Rattlesnake  was  edKnp  at  my 
very  feet,  with  glowing  eyes  and  uplifted  fangs ;  and  my  wife  dinging  in  terror  upon 
me.  The  next  instant  the  serpent  threw  himself  upon  us.  My  wilb  was  the  victim  I 
The  fatal  fangs  pierced  deeply  into  her  hand,  and  her  scream  of  agony,  as  d»  atif^ 
gered  backward  from  me,  told  me  the  dreadful  truth. 

Then  it  was  that  a  feeUng  of  madness  came  upon  me;  and  when  I  sew  the  fiml 
serpent  stealing  away  from  his  work  of  death,  reckless  of  darger,  I  apimng  fenmd 
and  crushed  him  under  my  feet,  grinding  him  in  pieces  upon.the  ngged  rodL  The 
groans  of  n^y  wife  now  recalled  me  to  her  side,  and  to  the  horrible  reality  of  Inr 
situation.  There  w|is  a  dark,  livid  spot  on  her  hand;  and  it  deepened  into  blaeknev 
as  1  led  her  away.  We  were  at  a  considerable  distance  from  any  dweOii^;  and 
after  wandering  for  a  short  time,  the  pain  of  the  wound  became  msopportafals  to  my 
wife,  and  she  swooned  away  in  my  arms.  Weak  and  eihaosted  as  I  was,  I  had  yet 
strength  enough  remaining  to  carry  her  to  the  nearest  rivulet,  and  bathe  her  brow  m 
the  cool  water.  She  partially  recovered,  and  sat  down  upon  the  bank,  while  I  sop> 
ported  her  head  upon  my  bosom.  Hour  after  hour  passed  away,  and  none  cans 
near  us— and  there— alone  in  the  great  wilderness,  I  watched  over  her,  and  praysd 
with  her— and  she  died ! 


KOSCIUSKO. 


<I  think  it  was  about  the  beginning  of  the  year  1786,  when  my  esteemed  firiebd 
Mr.  Bush,  of  Great  Ormond-street,  informed  me  that  the  great  PbliBh  patriot, 
Kosciusko,  had  arrived  at  SaUoniere's  Hotel,  in  Lwcfuter-ignate,  1  preeeutcd  my* 
aalf  on  the  ibUowingmonuQg  (Sunday)  to  that  faarok    I  ftwid  Un  mSniiv  cb  • 


Madame  de  Genlit*  It^ 


•oi^  draned  in  bbck  velvet,  a  bandage  over  his  forehead,  much  emaciated,  and  una- 
He  to  rise  without  anistance,  but  his  eyes  were  full  of  fite  and  intelligence.  He 
aatered  fiumliariy  into  eonvenation,  showed  me  many  presents  from  the  most  popular 
artisu  of  the  day,  particularly  a  drawing  by  Mr.  West,  He  told  me  that  his  stay  in 
town  was  limited  by  the  members  of  the  OoTemroent,'and  that  many  of  the  nobility 
and  memben  of  the  opposition  had  visited  him  that  morning,  particularly  the  Duke 
•f  Bedfoid  and  Mr.  Fax.  Twenty  yean  afterwarda,  at  the  pressing  invitation  of  Mr. 
West,  1  visited  his  gallery,  where  my  eyes  were  arrested  by  his  picture  of  Kosciuskoi 
'This  is  Kosciaskot'  said  I.  'How do  you  know  that?'  said  the  President,  'for  you 
were  never  hers  before,  and  the  painting  has  never  been  out  of  the  premises/  I  re- 
lated then  my  interview  with  Kosciusko.  Mr.  West  made  a  long  pause;  and 
addressed  my  wife,  who  was  present,  with  peculiar  emphasis,  in  the  following  words: 
'Tour  husband,  madam,  has  made  that  picture  of  great  value  to  me.  I  painted  it 
tome  yean  after  I  saw  the  Genend,  merely  from  recollection,.having  made  no  sketch 
at  the  time.  I  have  strong  reasons  for  recollecting  my  interview  with  Kosciuskot 
Beyond  the  pleasure  of  seeing  that  truly  great  man,  my  mind  was  filled  with  admire^ 
tion  on  witnessing  the  approach  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford.  I  had  not,  until  thai 
nomeut,  a  perfect  notion  of  raaaculine  beauty,  softened  by  the  souU' " 


BfADAME  DE  OENLIS. 


A  friend  has  oonmnnicated  to  us,  says  the  Philadelphia  Gazette,  the  following" 
vamtive:  ^ 

The  mention  of  the  death  of  Madame  de  Gknlis  rocalb  to  my  mind  an  intenriew 
vhieh  I  had  the  good  fortune  to%njoy  in  Paris,  somewhat  more  than  a  year  ago,. 
with  that  celebrated  buly.  At  an  evening  party,  shortly  afler  my  arrival  in  the 
Freocb  metropoUs,  I  met  an  American  lady  who  told  me  she  was  well  acquainted 
with  the  old  Countess,  and  wouU  take  me  to  see  her  if  I  felt  so  disposed,  f  will- 
ia^f  assented,  of  course,  and  on  the  appointed  day  we  repaired  to  her  residence  in 
the  me  Faubourg  St.  Honore,  in  which  street  she  occupied  two  small  rooms  ofa  ho- 
leL  We  were  diown  by  a  maid  into  her  sitting-room,  and  at  one  end  of  it  I  beheld 
a  shrivelled  old  dame,  ntting  in  an  easy  chair,  •^ear  an  ancient  and  dirty  table, 
covered  with  different  little  articles.  The  whole  apartment,  in  fact,  wore  not  the 
dsaneat  or  most  orderly  appearance,  and  was  fUrnished  meanly  enough.  Afler  the 
eeremony  of  recognition,  introduction,  and  so  forth,  was  over,  conversation 'com- 
msaoed,  and  it  needed  no  dexterity  on  my  part  to  turn  it  upon  herself,  for  she  soon 
b^n  upon  that  subject,  and  talked  of  nothing  else  during  the  whole  visit.  Tier 
vanity,  I  previously  knew,  was  almost  proverbial,  and  she  certainly  gave  me  no 
wason  to  suppose  I  had  been  impressed  with  a  false  conviction. 

On  my  inquiring  whether  she  still  continued  to  compose,  she  answered  rather 
qoiekly  in  the  ailinnative,  saying  that  riie  dictated  several  hours  every  day  to  an 
aaiamienBia.  She  had  just  pubtished  a  work,  slie  eaid,  designed  for  the  use  of  young 
mothen^  whieh  it  was  ahsoiutely  indispensable  for  every  one  of  them  to  possess  if 
they  wiahed  to  discharge  their  duties  in  a  proper  manner,  and  for  which  she  had  re- 
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MTed  the  sum  of  lOJOOO  ftwict.  She  then  vent  QtLtQqpeak  ina  kAy  Btam  oCta 
.«tber  prodactioDS,  and  afterwiurds  entertained  me  with  an  account  of  her  Tanodi 
•eooupUehmente.  This  tgotiam,  which  would  have  been  insuffiBzable  innyaanffK 
perwB,  boie  an  ample  apology  with  it  in  the  multitude  of  her  Ubors  and  the  noflalier 
of  her  yeozB.  She  told  me  ahestill played  upon  tbe  piano  andharp,  notvitfasauid* 
ing  her  adranoedage,  and  warmly  eulogised  the  proficieney  of  eome  of  her  piqiila 
upon  thoas  inatrumenta,  among  whom  yfvs  Mdlle.  d'Orieans,  the  aiater  of  tbe  preaeal 
lling  of  the  French.  Thia  prineea  had  presented  her  with  a  snuff-box,  in  tesbmony 
of  her  gratitude  for  the  musical  instruction,  with  a  harp  painted  on  the  top,  and  un* 
demeath  theae  worda-^'Souvenzvoitf  dt  voire  mmragey*  which  she  showed  to  ma  with 
great  oomplaoency. 

She  said  she  knew  My- two  different  tmdcs,  but  acknowledged  that  if  fifteen  weft 
known,  all  the  rest  could  be  easily  acquired.  ^  Her  skill  in  medicine  aJsofonoDeda 
theme  of  eulogy,  and  gaye  rise  to  a  somewhat  ludicrous  scene  between  her  and  thB 
lady  whom  I  had  accompanied.  The  latter  happened  to  mention  that  one  of  her 
friends  was  suffering  exceedingly  from  a  pulmonary  cough,  on  which  Madame  ds 
Oenlia  made  her  a  long  prescription  for  its  cure,  composed  of  a  goodly  ntmiber  of  m* 
gradients,  and  on  being  told  that  it  should  be  tried,  requested  her  to  repeat  their 
namea.  This  was  confusion  to  the  other,  who  had  paid  very  little  attention  to  the 
eompoeition  of  the  remedy,  and.  had  said  that  it.  should  be  tried  merely  aa  a  matter  of 
-eourse.  After  hesitating  and  atumUing  a  good  deal — *Ah,'  said  the  old  lady  sharp* 
ly,  <ahe  says  she  will  cause  my  prescription  to  be  prepared,  and  she  does  not  know 
of  what !'  She  then  jixrent  regularly  through  the  con^nent  parts  again,  expatiatiif[ 
upon  its  in&llibility  and  her  own  science. 

I  forget  how  noany  languages  she  affirmed  that  she  understood,  but  as  to  Engtiah^ 
she  said  she  was  formerly  so  perfectly  versed  in  it,  that  she  thought  in  it,  and  when 
in  England  was  taken,  not  indeed  for  an  English,  but  for  an  Irish  woman,  at  which 
I  could  hardly  repieas  a  smile.  After  a  colloquy  qf  about  an  hour,  we  bid  her  adieo, 
and  though  she  kindly  invited  me  to  come  and  see  her  again,  I  never  had  an  oppor* 
tunity,  amid  the  whirl  of  Paris,  of  repeating:  my  visit.  She  still  seemed  to  retain  the 
'fiiU  possession  of  her  intellectual  faculties  j  her  face  was  much  wrinkled,  but  her 
eye  was  bright  and  lively,  and  the  expression  of  her  face  remarkably  keen.  Sheen- 
joyed  a  pension  fromihe  Duke  d'Orleans,  which  she  chiefly  spent  in  charity;  and 
when  I  first  entered  the  room,  there  was  a  young  girl,  whose  appearance  indicated 
poverty,  who  wasuttering  warm  exprcssbns  of  thanks. 

1  find,  in  a  Paris  paper^  the  annexed  notice  of  her  funeral: 

'Paris,  Jan.  6. — The  Qineral  of  Madame  de  Genlia  took  place  yesterday,  and  was 
celebrated  in  the  parish  church  of  St  PhiUippe  de  Roule,  with  the  greatest  pomp 
.and  marks  of  public  respect  The  procession  was  conducted  by  the  Marquis  de 
Faurestine  and  the  Marshal  Gerard.  Several  military  officers  and  distinguished 
literary  characters  attended  on  this  occasion.  After  the  usual  religious  ceren)onies 
were  concluded,  the  procession  proceeded  towards  Mont  Valerian,  and  having  a^ 
rived  there,  seveial  energetic  addresses  were  detivered  at  the  opening  of  the  grave, 
and  in  thatofM.  Lemaire  the  following  words  were  particularly  noticed.  This 
gentleman  said — *In  order  to  honor  and  celebrate  in  a  proper  manner  the  memory 
«f  Madame  de  GenBb,  one  word  will  suffice-— Her  greateit  Eulogy  Htm  the  thrm*  ff 
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We  do  net  o«ne  thee,  Waterloo ! 

'^hou^  Fieedom'B  blood  thy  plain  bedew ; 

There  Hwas  shed,  but  is  not  suDk— 

^iang^fiom  eaeh  gory  trank — 

Like  the  water^epout  from  oomd, 

With  a  atrong  and  growing  viotieD— 

Itaoars  and  minglee  in  the  air, 

With  thafc^loet  Labedoyeie  S~ 

With  that  of  him  wllKMe  honor'd  graTe 

Contains  the  <  hra^wst  of  the  brave.' 

A  crimson  doadit  spreads  and  glows, 

But  shall  return  to  whence  k  rose;  «. 

When  *tis  fUlI,  twill  borst  asaunder— 

Kerer  yet  was  heard  such  thunder 

As  then  shall  shake  the  world  with  wondei^ 

Never  yet  was  seen  such  lightning, 

Jlm  o'er  heaven  shall  thei^.be  brightning  * 

TTie  chief  has  ftikn^butnot  by  yon, 
Vanquishers  of  Waterloo ! 
When  the  soldier  citizen 
tSwayed  not  o'er  ^  fellow  men— 
^ve  in  deeds  that  led  dieni  on 
Where  glory  smiled  on  fireedom^  sen«^ 
.  ,Who  of  all  the  despoU  branded, 
With  that  yonthail  chief  coii4)eted  7 
Who  coaM  boast  o'er  France  deftated 

TiU  lone  tyranny  commanded? 
.Till  goaded  l^  ambition's  stupf , 
The  hsm  suidL  intoa  King?  "^ 

Then  he  iU)— ^ao  periskatt 
Who  would  men  4jy  aaan  enthral ! 
And  thou  too,  of  the  snow-white  plumel 
Whose  realm  rcfosed  thee  even  a  Tomb.* 
Better  hadst  chouetiU  been  leading 
France  o'er  hoets  of  hirelings  bleeding 
Than  sold  thyself  to  death  andshame 
,  l|'or a  meaaly  Royal  Name; 
Such  as  he  of  Naples  wean. 
Who  thy  blood-bought  title  bean. 
Little  dklst  thon  dream  (when  dashing 
On  thy  war-horse  through  the  ranks 
Like  a  stream  which  bursts  its  banks, 
WhUe  hehneta  deft  and  sabres  clashing, 
Shonh  and  shivered  fiist  atound  thee,^ 
Of  the  &»  at  last  which,  found  thee ! 
Was  that  haugiity,plume  laid  low 
By  a  davePs  dishonest  Wow  7 
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Om96  it  4IBWnl  boi9  AtblKVft 

Ltko  ibwn  upon  the  ki^mt  VKf*. 

There  where  daaUiPs  bmfpng  «M  <iilkkiil» 

And  the  battle's  wieek  ley  thiekeet, 

Strewed  beneeththeadfaneii^hMUMr 

Of  the  EasM  homing  erefli; 

(There  with  thunder  doiida  to  An  hw 

Who  amid  thM  her  wing  eiteit—> 

victory  oeemoig  nPobh  her  oieeet T^ 

White  the  bioken  Kne  enbtging 

Fell  or  fled  elong  the  pWn ; 

There  be  sure  wee  Mnret  ehetpng  t 

There  he  ne^er  ihdl  chefjge  egein  I 

Cisr  glories  gone,  the  invaden  mareh  t 

Weeps  triumph  o'er  each  levdled  accb. 

But  let  fteedooi  rejoice, 

With  her  heart  in  her  yoiee^ 

But  her  hand  on  her  swoed, 

DoaUy  shri!  she  beadoied. 

France  hath  twice  teo  weBlieen  tkngn 

The  *9iond  lesson*  deaityboQUht — 

Her  safety  site  not  on  a  tiirone. 

With  Capet  or  Napoleon ; 

But  in  ecjual  r^ghfts  and  lawa, 

Handf  and  hearts,  in  one  great  eaeie 

Freedom  sneh  as  Ood  hath  given 

l^nto  all  beneath  hia  heaven. 

With  their  breath,  and  finMn  iheir  birth. 

Though  guik  woold  sweep  it  fioin  the  tetb 

With  a  fierce  and  bviah  hand, 

Scattering  nattona'  wealth  like  sand^ 

Pouring  nations*  bloud  Kke  water, 

Ita  imperial  seas  of  slau^ter! 

But  the  heart  and  the  mind. 

And  the  voice  ef  mankind, 

Shall  arise  in  comnronion — 

And  who  shall  resist  that  proud  union  t 

The  time  is  past  when  swords  subdued — 

Man  may  di»-Hhe  souI*s  renewed ;. 

Kven  in  this  low  world  of  care 

Freedom  ne'er  shall  want  an  heir; 

Millions  breathe  but  to  inherit 

Her  unconquerable  spirit — 

When  once  more  her  hosU  aasemUe 

Let  the  tyrants  only  tremble ; — 

Smile  they  at  this  idle  threat  7 

Crimson  tears  will  follow  yet. 


CktMmdAB  Biflut  Itt 

CHRIST  AND  THE  BAPTIST. 

Tbt  character  of  the  Baptist  is  of  high  worth,  and  a  fine  model  for  a  reformer.— 
fiis  austere  simplicity  of  manners,  especially  at  his  years,  was  adapted  to  strike  with 
reyerence.    Such  a  man  preaching  in  the  wilderness  could  not  be  heard  by  the 
•crowds  which  resorted  thither  without  a  deep  impression.    His  manner  was  fearless 
^and  vehement.    He  dealt  in  no  measured  terms  nor  gentle  insinuations.  His  rebuke 
was  indignant  and  even  awful ;  its  force  was  not  frittered  away  in  general  declama- 
tion.   He  claased  his  hearers  and  their  vices,  and  spoke  to  each  of  his  own  enormi- 
fies.  He  came  like  an  aocosing  spirit  from  another  world,  untouched  by  men's  frail- 
ties, and  unej^Nised  to  their  retorts,  to  brand  the  guilty,  and  humble  the  proud,  and 
vefixm  the  nation.    His  preaching  passed  over  the  land  like  a  thunder-storm,  while 
the  miniatry  of  Christ  came  like  the  genU-^.  shower  that  follows  iu    In  the  contrast 
between  the  ehanieter  of  John  and  that  of  Jesus,  and  the  selection  of  such  an  one  as 
the  latter  for  the  Messiah,  we  trace  the  wisdom  and  the  benignity  of  Provklence.— 
Hehad  all  the  Jtoaeasof  the  Baptist    He  lacked  nothing  of  his  love  of  virtueor 
hatred  of  sin.    Bat  he  showed  more  pity  for  the  sinner,  more  tenderness  for  the  er- 
ring^ more  brotfaortiood  towardiman.    He  was  not  less  pure,  and  it  was  not  the  pu- 
rity of  separatioD,  botthat,  more  illustrious,  which  mingles  with  the  erring,  yet  is 
lUiiponated.    John  pitched  his  tent  in  the  remote  wilderness,  but  the  Evangelist  says 
of  Chnst,  that  *he  tabernacled  among  us.'   Their  characters  were  marked  by  diffor- 
«iice8  analogous  to  those  of  the  scenery  in  which  their  early  years  were  passed. — 
John  was  the  chiM  of  the  wilderness.  He  was  brought  up  at  a  distance  from  society, 
and  more  fiumliar  with  the  ftce  of  nature  than  with  that  of  man.    The  rock  was  hit 
couch,  and  the  woods  were  his  shelter,  and  the  elements  his  companions  and  play- 
aaates,  and  beneath  the  naked  heavens  was  the  sabbath  temple  of  his  solitary  wor- 
ahipi    Itisprobable  that  he  was,  at  an  early  age,  an  orphan,  and  loved  the  desert 
which  received  and  sheltered  him  in  its  dreariness,  and  it  became  a  congenial  home 
to  his  stem  and  lofty  mind.    Jesus  was  nurtured  in  a  family,  and  that  fiunily  lived 
in  society*    A  nolh«i^  anns  were  around  him,  a  father's  care  was  over  him,  and 
brethren  (nearnlitioDsat  least,  if  not  brethren  literally)  accompanied  his  youthfbl 
progroM.  .  Tlw  nation  in  which  A«  lived  was  subdued  and  softened  and  fertilized  by 
man.    And  he  had  yowtfaful  eompanions  and  aged  moniton,  and  the  people  of  the 
viUago  knew  him,  and  heoommuned  with  humanity,  and  felt  the  touch  of  sympathy, 
and  heard  the  voice  of  praise,  and  went  with  the  multitude  to  the  synagogue  and 
the  temple,  and  he  grew  in  fitvour  witk  Ood  and  man.  And  when  public  view  was 
fixed  on  the  Baptist,  it  behekl  one  who  seemed  to  scorn  men's  efienunacy,  and  not 
feel  some  of  their  wants,  and  not  heed  others,  and  have  no  dependence  on  his  fellow- 
ereaturcs    and  his  food  and  clothing,  his  vest  of  camel's  hair,  his  leathern  girdle,  his 
locusts  and  wild  hooey,  were  all  such  as  the  wilderness  readily  supplied;  while  Je- 
«as  adopted  the  more  usual  food  and  raiment  of  his  countrymen,  as  neither  superior 
to  their  infvnities  nor  indifferent  to  their  enjoyments.    And  while  John  only  came 
«ver  society  like  a  comet,  filling  with  dismay,  not  seeming  to  belong  to  the  system 
which  he  threatened,  and  having  intercourse  with  men  but  to  denounce  their  vices 
and  alarm  their  fears;  Jesus  rose  upon  their  dwellings  like  the  daily  and  nightly 
lights  of  heaven.    When  marriage  spread  the  feast  of  gladness  in  their  halls,  he  was 
there ;  and  when  anxiety  prepared  the  couch  of  sickness,  or  death  made  a  house  of 
•OKMirnii^  atiU  he  was  there.    John'a  bu^iuage  partook  of  his  own  stem  an^licity : 


■Jl-U  1.1  111-1 1 1 ■-■  — -      -■■-- ■■      ■■■■■ IBIlilllfH 

IdfldifleoaneBwerBbcM^  iMpMMflnfid,<httofd<«uwirtkiii;  wliflBtlN  |^Hil^»r 
ncter  of  our  Lord%  was  a  melting  comi»Mioi^  winnii^  the  an^ 
peniUDttohope;  andoften  waa  there  thrown  over  bbdbetiiiie  a  Ivralx  veil  of  •&%'' 
^ry,  which,  while  it  hid  nothing  from  the  tuidenlaiidnf,  would  i|tte  the  telo^ 
much  of  irritation.  John  wrought  no  mir^les ;  if  he  had,  to  have  eo^pofted  wil^ 
hia  character,  they  rouat  have  been  miraclea  of  judgenaeiH :  Christ  did,  and  hii  wcq» 
airaclea  of  mercy.  In  the  Baptist  was  peraonified  the  alenmeM  uf  theLaw^  yr 
Christ  the  benignity  of  tlie  QoepcL— *W 


THE  SEAS0NS.--4T 

When  Spring  unlocks  the  flewen,  to  paiol  the  1 
When  Summer's  bahny  showers  refreah  the  aaoww'a  tofl> 
When  winter  binds  in  frosty  chains  the  ftUowand  the  floo^ 
\a  God  the  earth  lejoiceth  atill,  and  owns  its  Mukfir  good* 

The  birds  that  wake  the  monung,  and  those  that  love  the  afaadcip 
The  winds  that  sweep  the  mountain,  or  lull  the  drowsy  glade  \ 
The  sun  that  from  his  arolier  bower  rejoioeth  on  his  way. 
The  moon  and  stars,  their  Mastsr'a  name^  in  sQbnt  pomp  displaf. 

Shan  man,  the  lord  of  nature,  expectant  of  the  aky, 

Shall  man,  alone  unthankful,  his  little  pnuse  deny  7 

No!  let  the  year  fonake  his  course,  the  Seaaons  cease  to  bt^ 

Thee,  Master,  must  we  always  love ;  and.  Saviour,  honor  Theet.' 

The  flowers  of  Spring  may  wither^-the  hope  of  fSmamu  fcda 
The  Autumn  droop  in  Winter^— the  birds  lenake  the  ahada- 
The  winda  be  lull'd^^e  sun  and  moon  Ibrget  their  eld  deersrs^ 
But  we,  in  Natuva'a  latest  hour,  O  Lord  I  will  cling  to  thee« 


SINGULAR  INCIDENT. 


Several  years  a^  there  was  a  Charity  Sermon  given  out  to  be  pfenehed  en  I 
bath  evening,  in  a  dissenting  chapel  at  a  sea-port  town  of  this  Weal  of  ] 
When  the  preacher  ascended  the  pulpit  he  thus  addresaed  hia  beams :— <Bix  liNli^ 
Ten,  before  proceeding  to  the  duties  of  this  evening,  allow  me  to  relate  a  ahect  aa> 
tedote.  hiany  years  have  now  elapsed  since  I  was  bst  within  the  vaDs  of  4fr 
house.  Upon  that  evening  the  pastor  of  the  congregation  (of  which  maiijr  now  pra> 
sent  must  have  formed  a  part,)  addressed  his  hearers  for  the  same  benev«|BBt  pii^ 
pose  as  that  for  which  I  am  now  about  t6  appeal  tu  yon^  Amon^  the  haaioii 
came  three  evil-disposed  young  men,  with  the  intention  not  only  of  Moffiv  at  Iha 
IttinwerofQod,  hut  with  their  pocketo  filled  with  stones  tor  the  pttpMtef  a 


^Ubl    AABrtlieBiuMlwlia4i|H)kenaftwflaiitMie0i^oDeofUi»t]i^ 

Mb,  let'i  be«i  hHB  now/ bat  the  Moond  iq»lied  Hm,  ato^ 

«ftliitpoiDL'    TlM  mioiMer  wont  on  lor  Mine  tkne,  when  Uw  Mcond  and,  *Wfhn 

4aanl  ao«>--lhni«l' bot  Um  thiid  intfliferady  nyin^ 

ndp  let  i»  hflnr Irimoat.'    TIm  pnaehar  ooncladed  hia  diaeoaiM  witJiont Jiwng JBtaiw 

nqMrdynadibtowvnihoneamidMtlMbleHmgaoflwlMaranan^  withtlioa|i|KOf 

iKlionofQod  in  his  heart    Now  mark  me,  my  brethren    of  Uieee  three  yoony  men 

one  of  them  waa  emertdl  n  ftw  montfaa  ago  at  Newgate  tor  forgery    Um  aeeond  at' 

Una  momantUea  under  aeotence  of  death  in  the  gaol  of  this  eity  for  niaRler-.thi 

othory'oommaedtfae  miniBtBr  with  great  emotion^* the  third,  throi^the 

^oodneai  of  Ood|  It  fvis  Mio  oNiit  fa  mMtem  f0ii-4litai  f9  Mak* 


lOHN  FREDERIC  OBERUN. 

The  memoira  o^thia  celebrated  man,  Pattc^rof  Waldfaaoh  in  the  Ban  do  h  Roeh«^ 
faK?e  laldy  been  publiahed  tod  made  the  atilgect  of  review  in  aome  of  the  leading 
Iwiodicaia  of  Germany,  England,  and  America.  The  feOowing  ii  a  playfnl  bdi 
probably  an  aceniata  deacription  of  Oberhn,  written  by  himael^  to  accompany  hii 
pioAle  likeneaa  which  he  pieaented  to  an  Engliah  ftiend:— 

AatrangecoBBpoundofcontjgtdiet^ryquahtiep.'  Idonoteiaetlykiiowwl^Iam 
io  make  of  nyael£  I  am  intelligent,  and  yet  poaaeaaed  of  Terf  limifed  powerat— 
imident  and  n^^re  pohtie  than  my  fellow;-clergyinen ;  but  alao  very  apt  to  binndar, 
.aqwdally  when  in  the  least  excited.  I  km  &in,  ytt  of  a  yielding  diapoation ;  and 
)wth  oftheae,  in  certain  daaes,  to  a  great  degree,  i  am  not  only  daring,  bat  actually 
eounigeoaa;  whilat,  at  die  8aib6  time,  I  un  often  in  secret  very  cowardly.  lamirery 
;qiright  and  sincere,  yet  also  very  comphuaant  to  men,  and  in  a  degree,  therefcre^  in- 
sincere. I  am  a  German  and  a  Frenchman ;  noUe,  generous,  ready  to  render  asrviee, 
ftithfiil,  very  gratefiil,— deeply  afiected  by  the  least  benefit  or  kindness^  which  ia 
)Bver  after  engrayen  on  my  hearjt;  and  yet,  agai^  slighty  and  indifieient*  I  am 
irrilahle  to  a  formidable  degree.  He  who  treats  me  generoaaly  aoon  gaina  the 
aaoendencyorerme;  but  opposition  creates  in  me  an  astonishing  degree  of  finnneaai 
espedally  in  matters  of  conscience.  I  have  a  lively  imagination,  bat  no  memory, 
properly  ipeaking.  The  histories  which  1  haye  taken  pains  to  impieaa  on  my  muMl 
^mnain  with  me,  but  datea  and  namea  of  persons  I  often  forget  the  next  day,  notwith* 
standing  all  the  peine  I  have  tajcen  to  remember  them.  I  used  to  speak  Latin  fluently 
.and  even  elegantly,  but  now  I  cannot  utter  three  or  foor  wovda  together.  I  makf 
nejeetjana  from  books^  and  instruct  others  in  some  branch  of  science  for  a  kqg  tines 
^  a  fcw  years  after,  my  scholars,  even  ^^  they  know  nothing  more  than  what  I  havf 
tan^  then^  seay  in  their  turn  become  my  teachers,  and  the  booka  fiom  o^iieh  I 
knada  extmeta  (with  the  exception  of  thoee  of  a  ceitain  deecriplion)  e^ipsar  wholly 
saw  to  me.  Ihafaitually  work  my  way  through  my  studies  till  I  obtain  dear  ideaa| 
batif  Iwiah  to  penetrate  deeper,  ev^  thing  vaniabea.  before  me.  I  heve  a  grea^ 
trisnt  far  removing  diflieulties  in  order  to  render  every  thing  emooth  and  easy  to  my- 
•el(aadta  every  body  aha.  lam  so  extremely  sensitive,  tender,  and  cwnpssagnatiy 
jhal^aaniBiaailhMrwocjanyoyrwawona  ooRespondiag  to  pay  fodii^  so  t^f 


Itt  TktLmuMdkurUklm.JfMlxtm. 

tJM]ittv«lBMttinF«fp0w«raWvS>Hiooca8k»iiieAcmepai^  InmalmqrBboijraaA 
MmUwiHi  Bat  ako  fimd  of  cmo  wid  indofenca.  I  am  geoemUy  quick  in  nMlvii^ 
0bA  gqaatty  ■»  in  araeatinf ■  I  Inva  a  paeuliar  aatecm  for  tha  ftmle  asi.  lama 
vary  gmatadmirarafpaiiiling^aniac,  and  poatry^ai^  nQakill  in  anyaf 

IImbl  MaeJanifa,  natnial  liistoiy ,  and  ao  fcNth,  conatitttte  my  fitnmita  atudiaa.  I 
4WI  vary  Ibnd  ofngoMty^  and  of  anranging  and  elaanfyioc,  but  mj  weak  menory^ 
addad  to  aonatant  ao^iloymant,  randara  it  difficult  to  ma.  1  am  9jas  to  plaraung 
and  aehamiog,  andyat  andaa;vonry  in  ny  paculiar  way,  to  do  thinga  ia  tfaalot  nan* 
nar.  I  am  a  ganuiaa  aoldiar,  but  I  Yms  mora  ao  befeie  my  bodily  powem  vera  ao 
aMMhwaakanad;  I  waa  Ibnneriyanxioua  to  baUtafixamoat  in  danger,  and  tha  fins- 
ait  in  pain,  but  have  now  loat  tliat  daaire.  Frgm  my  ohildhood  I  have  felt  a  fcwgag 
and  pfapondaiafting  daaire  for  a  highar  state  of  eaostance,  and  tlierdbre  a  wish  iat 
death.  I  am  the  greatest  admirer  of  military  order  and  subordination,  not  however 
in  aapirit  of  dayery,  but  of  that  nobtoy  afiactianate  attachment  which  compels  tin 
eoward  to  ahow  courage,  and  the  disorderly  to  be  punctual  I  feel  no  obetinancy  or 
dianclination  to  yiekl  to  strong  internal  conviction,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  a  fervent, 
haaitfelt  joy  in  yielding  to  both  great  and  small,  high  and  low,  gentlemen,  and  peas- 
ante,  children  and  aervants,  and  thence  a  willingneas  to  listen  and  an  inclination  to 
aufier  myael^  if  possible,  to  be  convinced.  But  when  I  feel  no  conviction  I  can  never 
think  of  yieldii^.  I  am  humovaus  and  a  Uttla  witty  or  satirical,  but  without  imea» 
tional  malice. 


THE  LONE  MOTHER  TO  HER  FffiSTBORN. 

Sweat  babel  trye  portrait  of  thy  Other's  free, 
Sleep  on  the  boaom  that  thy  lips  have  preat  I 

Sleapt  little  one;  and  closel^,  gently  place 
Thy  drowsy  eyelid  on  thy  mother's  breast 

Upon  that  tender  eye,  my  little  friend. 
Soft  sleep  shall  come,  that  cometh  not  to  me ! 

I  watch  to  see  thee,  nourish  thee,  defend — 
'TIS  sweet  to  watdi  for  thee--«lone  for  thee. 

Bia  anna  iOl  down;  sleep  bU  upon  his  brow ; 

Sa  eye  is  closed ;  he  sleeps^-^iow  still  and  cabn* 
Wove  not  hie  cheek  the  apple's  ruddy  glow, 

Would  you  not  say  be  slept  on  death's  ooM  arm? 

Awake,  my  boy !— I  tremble  with  afiright  !— 
Awake,  and  chase  this  fatal  thought !— unclose 

Thine  eye  but  for  one  moment  on  the  light ! 
Even  at  the  price  of  thine  give  me  ropoee ! 

Sweet  error!— -he  but  slept— I  breathe  again- 
Come  gentle  dreams,  the  hour  of  sleep  beguile  I 

Oh  1  when  shall  he,  for  whom  F  sigh  in  vain, 
Basida  me  watch  to  see  that  waking  smile  7 


Chmha  OamU,  4^  Cmrr$Uimu  MV 

DEATH  OP  COLUMfi0S. 

With  aU  the  TiiioQs  and  fervor  of  his  imagination,  its  fondest  dreama  M  abort  of 
the  reality.  He  died  in  ignorance  of  the  real  grandeur  of  the  discover]^  Until  hm 
laat  breath  he  entertained  the  idea  that  he  had  merely  opened  a  new  way  to  tha  oli 
naorta  of  opulent  oommeroe,  and  heul  discoTered  some  of  the  vildiegiona  of  the  eaat. 
Beauppqaed  Hiapaniolato  be  the  ancient  Ophir  which  had  been  viaited  by  the  ab^ 
<>f  Soloinony  and  that  Cuba  and  Terra  Firma  were  but  remote  parte  of  Amu  WbKt 
visions  of  glory  would  have  broke  upon  his  mind,  could  he  have  known  that  he  had 
indeed  disoovered  a  new  continent,  equal  to  the  whole  of  the  old  world,  in  magutUMkb 
and  separated  by  two  vast  oceans  from  all  the  earth  hitherto  known  by  cifvilised  nait? 
And  how  would  his  magnanimous.apirit  have  been  consoled,  amidst  the  aJBif4inii»  of 
age,  and  tr.e  cares  of  penury,  the  neglect  of  a  fickle  puUic,  and  the  iiyustice  of  ■» 
ui^ratBful  king^  could  he  have  anticipated  the  ^lendid  empties  which  were  to  spi9ad 
over  the  beautiful  world,  he  had  discovered;  and  the  nations  and  tooguea  and  lai^ 
guages  which  were  to  fill  its  lands  with  his  renown,  and  to  iwere  and  Uesa  hia  nama 
lo  the  latest  posterity. 


CHARLSS  CARROLL,  OF  CARROLLTON. 

The  last  of  the  Signers— the  sole  survivor  of  that  iUusbrious  phalanx  of  Aae  adtf 
fearless  hearts!  Who  could  contemplate  without  emotion,  the  venerable  ibrm  of 
lum  whom  the  fiood  of  death,  which  has  swept  au-ay  al|  his  colleagues,  firom  Han- 
cock, whose  signature  stands  the  first,  to  Wslton,  whose  name  tppean  the  last,  oa 
the  fiunousseiol],  has  as  yet  spared  to  us!  Well  has  it  been  said,  ^like*^tha  boohi 
of  the  Sybil,  the  tiving  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independenea  increased  in  vahw 
as  they  diminished  in  number.'  Carroll  is  alone.  The  last  relic  of  a  noUe  band* 
Full  of  years,  he  still  lingers  among  us,  a  fine  specimen  of  dignified  old  age.  Witl^ 
what  a  halo  does  his  toneliness  surround  him!— *  The  last  of  the  signeia !'  He  is 
the  link  which  connects  us  with  the  pasU  When  he  departs,  the  Dedaration  of 
Independence  will  be  a  monument  of  the  dead.  Now  it  still  tells  of  living  virtue  ^aA 
patriotism,  which  yet  bums  in  the  aged,  but  warm,  bold  heart.  Yes,  let  the  orator 
and  the  poet  unite  in  weaving  the  flowery  wreath  to  the  praise  of  the  last  of  the 
sigpeis.  Long  may  it  be  eie  that  wreath  is  hung  upon  his  um.  May  wo  iMMr 
foiget  the  worth  of  those  who  put  their  names  to  the  noUe  declaration  of  a  peopla^a 
faig^  resolve,  nor  what  is  due  to  those  who  fought,  and  bled,  and  risked  tbrfr  all  ta* 
sustain  it.  It  is  good  lor  us  frequently  to  look  back  and  ponder  over  the  cQadaot,^ 
the  deeds,  the  sufferings,  of  the  fiithen  of  our  repobtie.  They  are  dessrving  of  alL 
oar  consideration,  and  all  our  praise.  The  subject  may  be  often  repeated,  but  eaa' 
never  become  trite.  It  will  be  of  service  to  us,  often  to  have  before  oar  miada  tfaa 
men  of  1776.  It  may  kindle  an  emulation  of  their  firm  virtoe,  their  diwatsffsalad 
patziotiaaa,  their  contempt  of  narrow  selfishness.  It  will  do  much  to  estabKsh  in  tlia 
mind  a  true  standard  of  political  virtue  and  official  deasrt;  to  knit  us  togetlMr  ia 
brotherly  BQgudy  by  contempbuing  the  unanimity,  tha  mvtual  seal^tha  tipal 


fM  dartn  Cofifott,  oftartoOlmL 

^enttce  of  oitr  eg— mii  twnibolofi;  totnupkeMMltoArengtlieaa  joiitwpteiftr 
4Nir  oovntry,  and  a  hMmfinwl  mtioimBty. 

AUy  and  tntty  dkl  CainlM  OihYill  axpite  the  spi^ 
ytte  people,  wIm  1»  wrato  16  ltff;€hkv«^  the  btothflr  of  the  adu^ 
teofperiiimU:^--^ffii«drel»eiBiioiiclieplBmiwe«infet^  to  the  mcwiifamit 
aaddeiy^heoC    ^lArModrcee  will  increaeo  with  our  diffoaltiea   NeonritfwiS 
Ibteetibitii^exBiQm;  aatil,  tiied  of  ooodwtti^  in  Tain  ageinot  a  epint  vlach  ^fk^ 
•Iter  iriefory  ounoienbdiie,  yoor  anmeo  will  eracuate  oar  wily  and  your  ttmtrf 
nlin,aB  imnaBM  loeer,  ftom  tfas  oonteet.    No^  eir,  we  have  made  op  our  niBde  to 
•lade  the  iaoe  of  the  approoefaing  atraggle,  and  ttoogh  nieh  Uood  in^  te 
hate  no  doubt  of  our  oltMnatemieeeie.' 

Ounllwaebomonthe  SOth  of  BepCeodier,  17S7,  a  AnMpolte,  in  lAatyfaid.-^ 
He  wae  edaealad  in  Europe.  Frnu  the  eolkgeof  dt.  Odmib;  heweot  lo^BieT 
•nttoBii  and  Ihn  thence  to  the  eolkge  of  Louis  le  Grandl  Be  amdiedtfaeeiffl 
lK#inFruiee,aBdthecomaKmhwtn£Dgiend.  In  1774,  ha  retnraed  home,  wUh 
#«indi4Mnded,  end  untainted  fay  a  Ibi^^  eduisafion. 

Inl77S,Mr.Otfronwaschoeenamwd]erof  thB  tet  eoitinntfeBd  efcffMMWft 
.eeleHMhHd  ia  Annepolii;  and  the  eeme  year  elected  a  delqgste  to  lepwaeuut  Aaae 
Jkrande^^otanty  i  the  provinoei  eonvention*  Emtb  he  oppoeed^  I 
the  inoUueGene  given  to  die  nuNweeiialitiiB  of^Afaryhmd  in  the  fenenl  < 
^to  dinvoWy  ia  the  moot  Bolram  manner,  all  design  in  the  colonies  of  i 
&  went  to  Oaiiada,  in  Febraary,  177S,aB  one  of  the  three  c 
ia  eftet,  if  peaalle,^  a  ooehtion  between  that  country  and  our  own.  His  assoeiBteB 
weia  Dr.  Fnunkfin  and  8|muel  Chase.  Their  ill  success,  and  ito  causae  are  too  veH 
tndwn  to  need  repetition  or  detiuL  When  Mr.  Carroll  returned,  be  look' fib  Ml  m 
'die  convention,  and  strenuooily  ntged  the  withdrawal  of  their  ftmier  inelnictibni^i&& 
the  substitution  of  othera,  eibpowering  the  coogresiionai'delegates  <to  edbcuf  witb 
the  other  nnited  cobniBs,  or  a  majority  of  them,  in  dedaringthe  unitad  colonies  fiee 
and  independent  etates.'  On'the  second  of  July,  1776,  the  initnietions  he  deeiied 
were  given.  Mr.  t3ai(olLwas  appointed  a  delegate.  Ks  name  appealed  onlte  fill 
«ntheftidllh,ahd%a'took1iHaMtanthedgfatbenthofJ^,1776.  Tfaeftetiino# 
•^^retty  geMnfly  known,  that  the  copy  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  ongwie^ 
4d  ibr  signing,  *ao<S6rdii)g  ttf  a  resdutidn  of  the  nineteenth  of  July,  wai  Aot  s%ned 
-Until  the  second  of  August,  and  then  onlyby  the  membew  on  thai  dajr  present  in 
Migress,  of  whom  Carroll  was  one.  The  OtiierB  signed  it  at  diflbnnt  intetvala,  ab 
opportunity  prasenled^'  A  little  incidenC  has  been  mentioned.  As  Mr.  Carroll  re- 
turned from  affixing  his  signature,  some  by-^staiider  dbeerved,  'there  go  a  fe^ 
Mfiona.*  Mr.CttiOawaaappohiteda'metfiberoftbeBoardof  War,andexBrdsdl 
lb  dMies  during  his  continuance  buCongresB.  Hew'asstiilanieniberoftheoonven^ 
"tton  ofMaryland,  and  wasone  of  the  committee  appointed  to'dranght  the  mwHtrf- 
tion  of  thai  state.  He  wae  chosen  a  sekiator  of  Marytehd,  ahd  aften^aiMa  rtl 
appeioted  a  delegate  to  Oongrees,  when  he  remained  until  the  year  1778,  vrheo  hb 
reiigned  his  seat,  and  gave  his  attention  to  the  focal  Aohceme  of  bis  own  state,  ft 
4981,  he  wae  again  asnt  to  the  Senato,and  immediately  after  the  adoption  of  the 
'ftdei^  constitution,  he  represented  her  in  the  SMnatib  of  the  UniM  States.  Be  leil 
•tts  MittM  in  1791,  and  the  same  year  became  a  member  of  the  Senate  of  Bdary^md. 

Ohariea  Carroll  is  sow  in  his  ninety-iburth  year.  The  hind  of  tnne^  wfafth  las 
-Miked  his  braw  and  wUlened  bis  looks,  has  left  something  of  thcfiie  4jr  the  eye  of 


Bub.  P^ftMf  JHwAhL  1B9 

■M  i|irimi  twiiilipod|  andretUi  lightly  on  die  MrpftMlvg  idteBecC  md-tlie  bmevbtent 
heart  HisfiusilitiOT  nooamed  oniinpaired^  He  is  atitt  libend,  <tffl  pcMotie ;  lib 
tptrft  elill  looks  abnoadibr  the  pnoeperity  of  hie  countrf— dnt  eoontry  te  hes  eHeii* 
tWy  served.  'l\y  her  he  deroted  the  srdor  of  his  yoMHi,  the  -vigoc  of  his  matntic^i 
In  te  days  of  daA  sospense  and  threatening  ev^  ^e  continued  firm  when  (ha 
hnid  eloOd  faimgoter  oar  land,  and  hope  had  well  n|^  IMi  He  gavisft)  imr  eo^ia^ 
leils  the  wisdom  of  his  oontemplatite  ags^  His  weslth  is  very  great*  He  fasa  beM 
messed  with  this  world*»  goods  in  abundance  ^  and  Iflte  a  good  surlrttd,  he  has  not 
abused  his  tnist  He  has  been  fatessed  m  his  flonUy «  The  Ughflii  domestiD  ftfidty 
1«sbeetthis.  BmOing Aim haM SMrroimded his hottsdidld heaifb-«fin»s^ hiig^ 
As  light  pf  thejr  joy;  and  if  the  grandeur  of  an  arirtoeratiB  aflnmee  can  iOtfUt 
giatitieation,  thst  gntlifleation  hss  been  addM|  f^rhis  posCeriiy  isorit  «fMg lh« 
insfMtcs  of  Britain's  proud  nobiUtyt  And  is  flnAone  whor  wtt  not  Join  in  the 
tnpinttion:  B^  his  days  extend  to  ^e  utmqst  limit  of  mBn**  plotted  eantencer;«)d 
with  no  shade  dimming  the  dear  mirror  ofhisTirtiies^p»diiomisftartiineniflfifl|(his 
eourM  to  the  realms  of  eternal  resti  with  feelings  pare  <nd  spiritoattmdi  with  Ihith 
1^  and  steadAsty  looking  with  a  iiied  eye  beyond  the  clouds  of  eartl^  w^h  t^ 
fiBowefhis  infirmities  fteeftom  a  single  thorn,  with  a  natlonli  bendhctimii  ttpett 
Ihbhead,  and  the  appnting  mile  ofhis  Maker  in  his  soaU- 

*  '^  *  'Bfoy  hiseveniiigsangodown, 

Like  the  ereniii^  of  the  eastern  clime,  t)Mt  never  knows  a  frown,' 


ttBV*  PEOFESSOR  DURBIN. 

Vhtfil^BMi  oMis  gMtleniA  to  pMia  MJtiee  oieof  «4M^ 
|MBitew«i«lendtomske<mthas«bjset  ft  is  the  fittsofhi^ airily bMiwrerlifMy 
kb  dtMlBped,  to  awvOwii  finom  thedatt  cQitainsof  ia  oooeh  tbs  geniiis-«i)^^ 
«Mf4e»oii— «feiitieittm    TheiWlcryof  the  ohtte  breaks  open  the  ear  of 4ihelMir| 
w4Mi^sd«MI«mtilymad«th«cireititofthe)Mbik  andtfaeMBMib,  m 

iBMIfeeaq^finwiiliry  to  the  havs-Hhe  animal  is  good  eatingi  Bath^meffttmi/ 
v«  be  fi»m  instktting  this  oonqsariKm  iMweeatba  sylgeelof  ottr  ai^ 
.  it  with  which  we  write;  the  conqfiarisDn  is  good  only  ans^gtlisssiarhsastfadail^ 
jMarto  write  down  orwr^ilpany  book-worm  wh6  may  venHveto  cme^taA 
Ifi  wooden  eel  and  show  off  Us  wvMB.  Yet-NHiol  fiMKng  qOilo  owtaiv  ttibfM 
iMhre  A  msnA  light  ^  diow  offa  gentlemen  either  fliverably  or  «aiHfi^^ 
iMUmade  hamelf  a  ciflprftby  any  new  pabiicatioD  or  by  proHHilgMing  aiiy  q^wadi 
strain  doctrine--we  may  b«  permitted  to  say  W0  mil  iiot  diMpesBd  jostj  no4r  tp  wriM 
A  eritieismat  all,miKhlesi^a  rnhnster  of  Jesiis  HfhPoeearioMaiy WBBrf^iwn  th^ 
ftrwwt  on onends  of  charity  and  love;  we  Wilt  only  psA  bnefly  ths  llii|*MiM| 
which  has  lypeaimice,  nnmnar  of  pnblic'addreni  and  ibi  method  ef  hii  umiimiiii  aft 
fints  mdce  on^at  least  ont  dfind. 

or  deader 'ilgure,  light  hah' and  oom^exioa,  ha  rartain  thef«l)^witk«iKif|Mgi 
mte»  moifr  yMthfliK  tbsn  his  yWta,  which  my  hiVA  ntfB*ered  dMH^tt.  fi^^^ 
ittKihik  brea^-^-Us  coontanttioehasiBlMlMwmiw  ttol 
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Andinnoeenoe;  fant,  aa  1»  iloirlynnrveyt  the  andiaiiee,  muiy  a  i 

be  thinking  thai  the  feeble  beuog  in  the  pulpit  ia  so  fiur  aubdaed  bj 

Bueh  an  eihauiting  weakneaa  on  hia  hinga  he  will  probaUybennable  topranoanee  a 

aiogle  aentenee.    Tfaeaoundaf  hiaTioiee,andperfaapahiar.hiMlitopleaferanatt«B'» 

ftive  and  ailent  audience  er  he  cannot  eipea  to  make  ao  laige  an  aimhly  bear  bin 

ahnoat  oonfiim  aneb  an  inqpnaaion  and  create  an  imriomnwn  aympatfaj  fiir  thm 

apeaker. 

Hia  firat  aenteaeeaj  delivered  in  thia  feeble  Toiee  whichyetreacbea  every  noek  and 
comer  of  the  church,  inatantiy  attract  the  attention  of  the  acbolar.  Wfaika  namd 
audience,  not  remarkable  for  uncommon  intelligence  and  eapedally  an  aadiiHiee  ae- 
customed  to  the  blaat  of  atenCorian  lunga,  might  not  think  much  of  tbe  Rer.  Ptop 
feasor's  exordium,  it  will  reach  and  Tibrate  on  every  mind  prepared  by  the  pnliahlf 
influencea  of  a  thorough,  clnsaifwl  education  to  reflect  the  simple  beauty  of  « t/tfi^ 
feultlesaly  chaate  and  made  up  of  pure  Eoglish  materiala.  Tbepucityof  biadictioo 
and  a  certain  intonatbn  of  his  voice  on  some  of  tbe  antepenult  syilabfea  cf  eacb  aa- 
tence  atrongly  remind  the  hearer  of  Cbanning*a  manner;  and  there  may  not  be  a 
ytry  great  dissimilarity  in  the  iropressbns  an  audience  would  leoeive  fiom  tho  iEit 
appeamnoe  of  either.  Channing*8  voice,  however,  a  kNider— hia  manner  appaienftly 
leas  studied  and  less  artfbl,  with  the  strait  forward  sincerity  of  a  mind  more  intent  ta 
Hluatrate  and  worthily  preaent  the  sulject  ofdiacourae  than  to  make  a  great  impna* 
akm  on  the  audience. 

While  Durbin  is  deliberately  and  even  slowly,  with  no  apparent  want  of  werd^ 
introducing  hia  subject  or  dividii^  his  text  into  its  natural  ramiJkationB  with  a  akiB 
that  ahnost  defies  competition,  let  not  the  hearers  imagine  that  they  are  to  bear  noth- 
ing but  that  silver  voice  murmuring  like  a  brook  over  flinty  pebbles.  That  voiea 
may  aoon  roar  like  a  Kentucky  torrent  that  leapa  maddening  and  feaming  team  rock 
to  rock  into  the  placid  wave  of  the  Cumberland.  And  here  we  make  oar  only  re- 
mark that  may  be  called  critical.  We  blame  the  Professor  for  the  apptmrmti  of  art 
which  this  management  diactoses  for,  be  it  known,  that  tbe  kmd  paaai^s  of  his 
aermonswhsn  committed  to  tranquil  paper  are  about  aa  quiet  aa  his  tsme  ones;  and 
■opwtunet,  if  they  dilferatall  a  is  in  tbe  feet  that  the  kradeaiistfae  weakest  in 
thought.  At  these  momenta  tbe  nckly,  pale«&ced,  ailken  ibetockian  becomea  a 
wholesale  dealer  in  thundeiboka,  and  burla  tropea  black  with  eteinal  aUMcma  thm^ 
the  shuddering  groves  of  worldly  pkasure.  His  firaU  figure  distends;  be  kioks  down 
upon  his  andienee  with  other  eyes,  and  the  honied  phrase  and  meltii^  lineamenta  of 
tbe  aon  ofooosoteUon  become  at  once  the  atom  denunciation  and  the  rigid  ootfinaa  of 
the  Bon  of  thunder.  Aa  we  said  above,  at  thia  point  we  fiame  our  chief  esiisw»— 
and  yet  in  framing  it  we  must  admit  tbe  adverae  feet  that  an  attdienee,ere  tbia  takes 
pbuK,  have  genemlly  given  themselves  so  completely  over  to  his  disposal  that  his 
atorm  of  paaaion,  be  it  of  love,  or  wrath,  or  madness,  or  fear,  finds  ananawenog  echo 
in  a  thousand  tempcaUtoBsed  hearts. 

On  one  occaabn  in  tbia  city  he  waa  known  to  wile  an  audience  for  half  an  bow 
with  hia  even,  winning  manner;  and  then  suddenly  to  toss  them,  ahnoat  wboDy  on 
tbe  simple  strength  of  enunciation  and  action,  into  such  a  whirlvdnd  of  tuinnlt  tbst 
be  relented  as  if  frightened  at  tbe  groans  and  shouts,  and  stood  leaning  over  the  desk 
for  some  minutes  pleading  fiir  silence  and  allaying  the  commotion  which  hia  own  ek>- 
quenoe  had  occasioned.  Yet  it  is  hardly  credible  to  state— and  stenography  is  no 
Xaiw^tbaS  the  words  spoken  at  the  predae  outbreaking  of  passion  were  the  wvikMt 


Jin  Jiero$lie.  Hi 

^-Hbe  idea  Uie  most  tiUe  and  conmiKiplBoe-^f  anj  in  the  fi«me*work  of  the  entire 


Bttt-^^MisaaoanofGod*  With  the  eternal  doetrinee  of  Afanigfaty  Love  preached 
t)y  him  w^  in  the  farotherhood  of  oar  calling,  hare  no  fight  to  cenie  in  eolttnonw^ 
We  nay  not  censure  them— for  Ood  will  guard  his  own  truth  and  ke^  it  pore  from 
age  to  age  until  heayen  hath  gathered  in  the  hartest  of  the  earth.  Yetministen 
are  but  men,  and  as  their  manner  may  be  fruity  when  tried  by  the  simple  rules  of 
fltoeas  and  naline,  they  have  no  shield  to  shelter  them  ftom  censbte  <m  thai  maU 
Mcouat  any  more  than  those  of  other  public  profe88ion& 

Ttace  to  the  subject  of  our  short  notice,  and  success  to  him  and  the  growing  col- 
lege with  which  he  is  connected !  The  possession  of  so  much  intellectual  power 
could  scarcely  have  fidlen  into  more  fiiithful  hands,  the  depth  of  his  scientiic 
■ttaioments  as  well  as  the  polish  of  the  lighter  gmce&  of  mental  cultivation  are  felt 
by  every  audience  who  have  the  pleasure  and  the  benefit  of  hearing  him  speak  aa 
'the  legate  of  the  skiea.' 


AN  ACROSTIC, 
urscmuiD  TO  rm  muioaT  oe  ths  lats 

R  everend  Youth,  how  brief  thy  earthly  race  j 
E  ndow*d  with  genius^  eloquence,  and  grace ; 
V  ain  were  our  hopes  of  thy  protracted  stay  ^ 
E  temal  wisdom  gave  and  took  away  ,• 
R  ewmed  the  liglit,  Jle  for  a  season  gave, 
E  nquiring  souls  to  guide,— beyond  thegiavcj 
N  atuie  refined,  in  hhn,  celestial  shone  ,- 
D  ead  to  the  worid,--io  Christ  he  lived  alone; 

I   n  an  the  churches,— prais>dadmu*d,ctties8*d{ 
O  ne  raling  object  stfll  his  soul  poasessVi— 
H  ow  beat  he  might  the  path  to  heav'nporBaej 
N  or  mi»  the  prize  he  held  to  others' view4 

S  erene,  he  viewM  the  mansions  of  delig^ 

U  nveil  their  glories  to  his  ravished  sights 

M  ajeatic  truths,  in  native  beauty— plain, 

M  elodious  flowM,  and  thousands  caught  the  stndni 

E  ngag^d  with  him  the  heavenly  race  to  run ; 

R  epent— believe,  and  death  eternal  shun ; 

P  aith  spread  her  wings,— his  soul  with  fervor  i5r»d  j 

J  esus,  thy  love  his  ardent  soul  inspired ; 

S  Unud  Tndh  his  high  conmiission  seal'd; 

L  ight  from  on  high,  iu  snered  source  revealM, 

D  xvuiely  shone  oo  him,  and  proVMMf  not  afuTfJNeUL 


We  indibB  Momv  in  Um  Coinier  dw  £!••  Uai^jiiid^n  jkft  te^gFtHnMor 
for  the  pleMure  of  oarraoidtn.  TnwpielyaiidaDexflttedp«tciotkmanMMri» 
fXWMlitBnfi  »mi.|wriwi»  feth  nmy  hiiT»  eihtjiftidJMiiinMitBi  uHheyyiMHiiiiiii  ii 

TUB  W80IVSQ  BINa^ 

«6uwlolila^o|)tatb»  window;  ide8irftlod^iiiaie««iidor«hA<lnidiWlft' 

6QwlanlqiIi«dnoleoili«eetoobey«    Blie  looked  poniMy AlJiemodMr. 

« My  d»itgliter,iiiiotaus  the  Sabbath  t  The  hour  of  prayer  b  eome.  Bd^'ifay 
•Id  mother  t^  pnetitfte  herself  before  our  ffi^d  Ood ;'  stid,  piciie  ehU,  the  fwa^ 
Folieh  womfia  helped  her  mother  to  koeel* 

'Saw]oUka,I|tepIoFethee,mydaaghtei^ofttiithUwiodoWyk&i^^  that  I  oaf 
hear  ihe  hymns  of  the  churck' 

She  opened  the  window  on  the  pablic  aqaaie  m  which  the  ohonoh  was  ■toatad, 
sad  then  returned  and  sat  down  at  the  Ibet  of  her  «)ai4  fpother* 

<  Suwioieka,  I  do  ntl  hw  the  sound  of  tiie  beiP 

<Notter(< 

*ItibUiecannin/ 

'Ye8»  mother,  th«y  have  coqm  down  limp  the  steeples  of  the  cfaiudwe  to  Idl  tfa» 
ttosshms.' 

'God  k  with  us/ 

The  mother  listened  again. 

*What  has  happened,  my  Mtghfear}  ntt  c  sib^  eto^noone  veiee  in  die 
church;  what  IB  onr  priest  doing  f' 

'He  has  turned  soldier.* 

^LetttspmytoGodibrlMn,  Kb  has  pimyed  for  us  often  enopgb.  Itwashewhtf 
Messed  thy  msni^pe^niy  daughter.  O,  weH  do  1  mMUlwr  it.  Thou  wast  faeanti* 
fol;  IhaddrataedtheeniyBeK:  Then  the  b^  rai^^,  o^  joyfuHy.  Thelk  on  thy 
knees  before  the  div,  thou  didst  proiite  fideSty  to  thy  SuWl^idm.' 

'  I  hai^  kept  my  oath,'  replied  the  yeoi^  woman,  fatashinc  wi&  pkason. 

The  aged  mother  preas«i  thekaodsof  hentaghter  ckfle|9fiia.h0n,-hat  suddenly 
itarting,  she  exebimed  in  ashrill  yoiee^ 

'  Where  is  thy  weddfeg  ring?' 

'I  have  given  it  away;  said  the  d«lg6lar,  holding  down  her  head. 

<SttwkMska,hasaocrraservedsildiaiietiMlbrniyoldegei  Oh,roydBngJiter, 
who  has  caused  thee  to  foiget,  toeiMhan  eitent,  thy  dntiesasa  wife 7  That  ring, 
Ihe  token  of  an  eternal  covenant  between  Suwloiska  and  thee ;  what  hast  thou  done 
with  it?— To  whom  hast  thou  given  il  V 

•ToPolandP  and  she  reSsed  her  head  With  confidence.  <Ourhurf)anda  axe  sol- 
dieri,  our  priesto  are  soldiers,  oar  church  bells  have  been  melted  into  cannon ;  oar 
eoUars,  our  ear  nngs,  our  pearls  hare  been  bartered  for  muskets  I  We  wives,  we 
had  no  longer  any  thing  to  give,  and,  nevertheless,  Fi>knd  fauiked  powder.  Well, 
there  are  six  thousand  of  us  already,  who  haV«^  for  eur  country,  made  a  sacrifice  of 
ihe  only  property  which  remained  to  us,  that  which  a  woman  esteems  of  all  ornaments 
the  most  precious  in  the  world,  our  marriage  rii^  We  have  given  them  up  to 
yorchase  powder.* 

The.Bged  mothor  slipped  txm  hex  wiai0redfo)f^4hn«9idM*wen«nt  which  sbv 
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tod  tiwigM  die  ahPuMwwr  part  iwth;  and  •l^lav^ 
wiped  ber  tfH  and  aud: 

^fiindaiflka,  take  Una  Bii«;  lalitbe^ld  with  thtat.   Oo^iojdftaeMer^tdl.eof 
vicUvy;  fitfthecooDtryin  whiehwiiieaadltliair  waddii«  aa^  ie  J>^ 
jfi-M.   PeriahdMRttaaiaiia^  i)ow,SawiGijdca,4)pen«Ulibe.vii4off% 
/Hi.  TOpoiif  ,ttf  fAjr  fMimoM.* 


AiFRICAN  AJlTIMALS. 

Moat  nearly  aOiad  tx>  the  human  race  of  all  tlie  speoiea  of  thehnite  eteaUon^  Ai 
Viack  or  African  orangvioatang  {Siaiiatroglod^  of  Linnaaua)  may  be  atUowed  Itf 
Aaauoie  the  foremoat  place  in  our  enumeration.  It  is  native  to  oo  other  ooonti^thaaf 
Africa,  altbou^  we  are  as  yet  unacquainted  with  the  extent  of  texntory  which  it 
occupies  in  timl  continent.  Angola,  the  banks  of  the  river  Goi^o^  end  «U  the  disrf 
iiicu  which  border  the  Gulf  of  Guinea,  are  the  k)caUtifiB  in  whiah  h  haaaa  yetnoii 
frequently  oecorred.  Its  history^  like  that  of  its  Asiatic  congener,  t^  red  oosai^ 
otttang  (SM«4a<yrw»  linn.,)  is  still  involvedin  cooaiderable  obscurity*  Ua  ha)it% 
in  the  aduH  state,  are  extremely  retired  and  wary;  andtheyoiu^  alone  have  AUeb 
iatothehanda  of  Europeana  hi  aoodem  times.  Great  exaggenttien  pvevaila  in;  flpa 
narratives  of  all  the  earlier  travellers  regarding  the  sagaieity  of  this  angular  aniaaL 
Ita  external  figure  and  geneiod  confiHrmation  no  doubt  greatly  resemble  thoae  of  the 
hunan  race,  and  hence  its  aeiionehtfvetousmnchofthe  semblanee  of  human  InSi* 
4dBk  But  a  remarkable  cJrSTOstanee  in  tite  mental  eonstitntion  of  this  tribe  of  aai*- 
nils  disproves  their  fancied  Alliance  to  mankind,— the  young  are  gentle,  obediBnl, 
and  extremely  docile,— but  as  they  inerease  in  yeen  their  dispositions  undergoa 
■trflung  change  and  their  tr«ly  brutal  nature  is  evinced  by  an  unusual  degree  of  un» 
Inetable  ferocity.  In  the  wild  state  they  are  inferior  both  to  the  deg  and  the  efcfihanfc 
in  sagacity,  although  their  analogous  structure  never  feils  to  impiees  the  belmkier 
with  A  belief  that  they  resemble  man  in  mental  cfaaiBoteraawell  asincorpoierf  ' 
form.  Twoqpiecios  of  African  orang-outang  aeem  to  ha^  been  deseiihed  by  the 
earlier  writers.  These  were  probably  the  young  and  <dd  of  the  samespeciea  eeea 
npartat  difierent  times,  for  later  researches  do  not  lead  to  the  belief  of  there  being^ 
more  than  one. 

*The  greatest  of  these  two  monsterV  sajfv  Batten,  <  is  celled  peagis  ita  their  Ian* 
gnage;  and  the  leas  is  called  mgceo.  ThispongoiseoactlypcoportieoedBkearaani 
hot  he  is  more  like  agtant  in  stature;  fbrheis  very  tall,  and  hath  a  BUn^eftoeiBiik 
iow-eyed,  with  longhair  upon  his  brows.  His  fteeand  eats  are  without  hah^  eind 
hM  handaaiM  I£s  body  is  fiiU  of  bar,  but  not  very  thick,  end  itia  ef  adunnUi 
eolooc  Uedifierethnotfiramamanbuttnhi8]egB,lbr(heyhav«noeaUl  He  go-, 
oth  always  upon  his  legs,  and  carrieth  his  hands  dasped  on  the  nape  of  his  neek 
whenhe  goeth  upon  the  ground.  They  sleep  in  the  trees,  and  build  shelteri  ftemr 
therein.  They  feed  upon  fruit  that  they  fin^i  in  the  woods,  and  upon  note  ;ftr  they 
Aataokind^llflah.  They  cannot  apeak,  aa^iweer  to  have  no  moie  imdecaf anding 
IhannbaasU  The  people  of  the  oouiUry«  when  they  tiavel  in  thewoodi^makefinft 
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where  they  alae|iriii  the  night;  andm  the  motning,  when  they  est  gone,  the  pongof 
will  ccMne  and  sit  ahout  the  fire  till  it  goeth  out;  for  they  ha^e  no  ondentatbdita^  te 
by  the  wood  together,  of  any  means  to  light  it.  They  go  many  together,  andoAen 
kfllthe  negrotae  that  tntrel  in  the  woods.  Many  times  they  fiill  upon  the  elepAants 
which  come  to  feed  where  f  hey  be,  and  so  best  them  with  their  clubbed  fists,  and 
with  pieces  of  wood,  that  they  will  run  roaring  away  firom  them.  Those  pongos  wn 
seldom  or  ne^er  taken  alive,  because  they  are  so  strong  that  ten  men  cannot  hold 
one  of  them ;  bat  yet  they  take  many  of  their  young  ones  with  poisoned  arrows. 

Purchas  inlbrms  us,  on  the  authority  of  a  personal  conversation  with  Battdl,  tkal  a 
•pongo  on  one  occasion  carried  off  a  young  negro,  who  lived  for  an  entire  season 
in  the  society  of  these  animals ;  that,  on  his  return,  the  negro  stated  they  had  never 
injured  him,  but,  on  the  contrary,  were  greatly  delighted  with  fab  company ;  and  not 
only  brought  him  abundance  of  nuts  and  wild  fruits,  but  carafiilly  and  ooomgeooaiy 
defended  him  from  the  attacks  of  serpents  and  beasts  of  prey. 

With  the  exception  of  such  information  as  has  been  drawn  from  Uie  observanee 
of  one  or  two  young  individuals  sent  alive  to  Europe,  our  knowledge  of  this  species 
has  not  increased.  We  have  become  aware  of  the  inaccuracy  and  eaggeimtion  of 
previous  statements,  but  have  not  ourselves  succeeded  in  fitlii^  up  the  picture.  It 
is  indeed  singular,  that  when  the  history  of  animals  inhabiting  New-Holland,  or  the 
most  distant  islands  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  are  annually  receiving  so  ranch  new  and 
correct  illustration,  the  most  remarkablf  species  of  the  brute  creation,  inhaWtrng  a 
eomparatively  neighboring  country,  should  have  ronained  for  about  SOOO  yean  un- 
der the  shade  of  an  abnost  febulous  name,  and  that  the  <  wild  man  of  the  woodiF 
shflaU  express  all  we  yet  really  know  of  the  African  oraDg-outsng  in  the  adult 


IMPORTANCE  OF  REUGION  TO  SOCIETY. 

Few  men  suqteet,  perhaps  no  man  comprehends,  the  extent  of  the  support  gifw 
by  religion  to  the  virtue  of  ordinary  life.  No  man  perhaps  is  aware,  how  much  our 
meral  and  Kcial  sentiments  are  fed  firam  this  fountain;  how  powerleai eonscieiiee 
would  become  without  the  belief  of  a  Ood;  how  palsied  wouki  be  human  benevo- 
lence, were  there  not  the  sense  of  a  higher  benevolence  to  quicken  vod  sustain  it; 
how  suddenly  the  whole  social  febric  would  quake,  and  with  what  a  fiMLrfbl  crash  it 
would  sink  into  hopeless  ruins,  were  the  ideas  of  a  Supreme  Beii%^,  of  aecoontafaift' 
ness,  and  of  a  ftature/Iife,  to  be  utteriy  erased  firom  every  mind.  Once  let  men 
thoroughly  believe  that  they  are  the  work  and  sport  of  chance;  tfast  no  superior  on 
telKgBnee  concerns  itself  with  human  affairs ;  that  all  their  improvements  peridi  fer- 
ever  at  death ;  that  the  weak  have  no  guardian,  and  the  injured  no  avenger;  that 
there  is  no  recompense  fiir  sacrifices  to  uprightness  and  the  public  good;  that  an  oaffa 
is  unheard  ifr heaven;  that  secret  crimes  have  no  witness  but  the  perpetrator;  that 
human  existence  has  no  purpose,  and  human  Virtue  no  unftiling  friend ;  that  this 
brief  life  u  every  thing  to  us,  and  death  is  total,  everlasting  extinction ;  onee  let  men 
thoroughly  abandon  religion,  and  who  can  conceive  or  describe  the  extent  of  the  des* 
dOiOn  which  would  foUow?  We  hope  perhaps  that  human  kws  and  natotal 
^fmpathy  would  hold  society  together.    As  reasonably  mi^  we  beKeve,  that  w«r 
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the  sun  quenched  in  the  heavens,  our  torches  could  illuminate,  and  our  fires  quicken 
and  fertilize  the  earth.  What  is  there  in  human  nature  to  awaken  respect  and  ten- 
derness, if  man  is  the  unprotected  insect  of  a  day?  and  what  is  he  more,  if  atheism 
be  true  ?  Erase  all  thought  and  fear  of  God  from  a  community,  and  selfishness  and 
sensuality  would  absorb  the  whole  man.  Appetite,  knowing  no  restraint,  and  pov- 
erty, and  suffering,  having  no  solace  or  hope,  would  trampfe  in  scorn  on  the  restrainU 
of  human  laws.  Virtue,  duty,  principle,  would  be  mocked  and  spumed  as  unmean- 
ing sounds.  A  sordid  self-interest  would  supplant  every  other  feeling,  and  man  would 
become  in  &ct,  what  the  theory  of  atheism  declares  him  to  be,  a  companion  for 
brutes. 

It  pardculariy  deserves  attention  in  this  discussion,  that  the  christian  religion  ia 
singularly  important  to  free  communities.  In  truth  we  may  doubt  whether  civil  fireo* 
dom  can  subsist  without  it. 


MRS.  CAROLINE  BfATILDA  THAYER. 

We  mention  the  name  of  this  interesting  lady  for  the  purpose  of  recommending  > 
faeautifiil  little  book  finom  her  pen,  entitled,  <  Religion  recommbiidbo  to  tovtb, 
in  a  lerief  qf  UtUrs  tddrtued  to  a  Y<nmg  Ludff,^  Six  editions  of  this  woik  have 
issued  from  the  Conference  Press  under  the  direction  of  the  agents  of  the  Methodiit 
Book  Concern  in  this  city,  although  the  copyright  bears  the  recent  date  of  1819. 

The  best  recommendation  of  Mrs.  Thayer*s  letters  may  be  a  brief  history  of  the 
mind  that  dictated  them.  She  was  nursed  in  the  bosom  of  an  affectionate  and  gen- 
teel New  England  fiunfly ;  bat  her  parents,  although  they  tenderly  <saflered  not  the 
winds  of  heaven  to  visit  her  ftee  too  roughly,'  never  taught  her  the  holy  truths  ef 
nligkin,  nor  sheltered  her  under  its  heavenly  panoply  ihxn  the  rov^g^  winds  of 
erro^  Her  naturally  strong  and  inquisitive  mind,  left  uninstmcted  on  theae 
momsntotts  pointy  gathered  darkness  rather  than  Ugfat  fimn  the  ministrations  of  a 
rdigioos  leadier ;  and,  under  a  scribe  ibrJbiy  fosfmctMi;  it  may  not  be  great  matter 
of  surprise  that  she  became  an  infidel  But  it  pleased  Qod,  when  she  was  near 
twenty  years  of  age,  to  bring  her  under  the  sound  of  the  gospel  finom  the  fips  of  a 
young  Methodist  clergyman,  in  an  obscure  town  in  New  Hampshire.  The  arrow 
which  never  returns  without  spoil  had  gone  forth;  the  dove  whom  the  Lord  had 
wounded  was  gathered  into  the  ark.  As  she  beautifully  expresses  herself  althougjh 
•he  now  kwed  all  Christians,  yet  the  Methodisi  eonmegien  wot  her  komg.  Blessed 
with  all  the  mental  endowmenU  which  New  England  and  its  pohshed  c^xtal  oouU 
bestow  on  an  elevated  mind  like  hers,  she  was  now  destined  to  a  sphere  of  dirtin- 
gniabed  influence ;  and,  as  one  of  her  permanent  labors^  that  may  speak  fi>r  God 
long  after  ahe  may  have  lain  down  in  her  long  rest  beneath  the  green  turf  of  the  val- 
ley, we  oofdially  recommend  her  letten  to  those  high  minded  females  who  are 
determined  to  secure  the  applause  of  a  better  worid  than  this. 

The  pfovidential  cause  which  g^ve  birth  to  these  letters,  was  this :  —Mrs.  Thayer 
had  become  the  head  ofafiuniily,and  was  mourning  over  the  death  of  a  dear  and  only 
child,  when  a  young  lady  of  ber  acquaintance,  althou^  not  a  Christian,  undertook 
the  generous  task  of  consolation  in  a  letter.  This  kind  movement  of  a  sympathiang 
bHtfttodtotbeaeriasof  lattenaddreiMato  JuUit*,  led  to  Julia's  convaraioii  and 
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tiftfili|4i  owr  deith,--4br  the  diod  like  a  pale  flo««r  under  Um  itroc  of  the  eonmnp' 
lion— «ml  dtos  ownfld  and  UesBed  of  God  at  £fBt^  why  ehould  not  Umm  fetters  1bt« 
been  g;hren  to  the  public  eye? 

From  the  etrength  of  Mn.  Thtfyet^  intellect,  ilnd  the  Tarkity  of  her  attapimenis 
her  lettert  dSfo  froin  (be  productions  of  most  fbmfdes  in  their  aigtunenlstive  style— 
flontiimng  as  they  do  the  tneeiatSble  aigusttftats  of  oor  holy  fiBOn^gsinst  inidefiCyi 
hot  hiqr  style  is  like  the  flowing  out  of  some  precioos  metal  melted  downlntbealemfaitf 
of  a  warm,  pious,  dfeetionate  heart ;  strong  in  its  origin,  oonneetad  in  its  flow,  snd 
haf4^nii^  ibwlf  again  like  the  diamond  rock  when  H  hss  ic«ehed  the  itimpoits  of 


Tht  little  pocket  Tolume,  'JBeKgisn  Htmrnmiid  to  JoMf  of  SM  psges, snd 
neatly  bound,  s|^d  be  in  the  hands  of  eyery  pious  young  bdyi  as  a  pnamt  ftr  her 
aneoDfOfed  fldtiidorasBterj  itshoiddbein  the  hands  of  efffy  mother  as  presets 
to  her  danghtea. 

Hie  exeeUent  author  has  resided  for  yean  fiur  fitun  the  bons  of  her  dofcihood;— * 
flower  of  moral  beauty  in  the  grett  Talley  of  the  Miseisaippi ;  where,  more  lor  seeCsf 
nan  than  Ifar  pious  purposely  everything  has  betti  oftentimes  reprsMoled  as  covered 
withthepallof  thiekaodfidfiable  midnight^  bttt  stiU  there  hive  been  serainuiBS 
and  churabes  there,  and  the  honored  ornaments  of  both,  lijie  Mxsu  Thuycc  Her 
nMsnee  is  in  Wsshn^Oi  Miss.,  near  Nalche:^;^ 

Bstrii^  no  space  ibr  an  extract  fit>m  one  of  her  iectea^  we  present  a  lyeipMn  of 
)iBr  poMry^  of  which  some  eight  or  ten  pieces  ore  added  to  her  lectflfs^ 
TBE  WATCH  TOWER  LIGHT. 

^mldAigbt  d0Oph--4he  sCoim  is  hMd^ 

Jiwi  wtti  tbi  gde  is  raariiVI 
And  ftoaia<dark  and  watiy  efawd 

teptftmas'raitt  is  ps>niiig> 
N«  staf  to  giM  the  tivealMm  d[|f 

WHbsba«fal  l%btisgfeaaiiii& 
Put  bnghly  from  yonder  beacoo  high 

TbeissMtsio«»li|gAlis  sftreiiiib^fi 

And  though  the  night  is  dark  and  dfettr^ 

And  Chough  the  storm  grows  ifWkt} 
tlist  li|^  the  gath^ng  gloom  ean  cfheef 

And  make  iti  terrors  milder^ 
It  shines  fike  youth's  unclouded  drsiUftr 

When  hope  and  joy  are  beamiHgi 
And  bright  ss  truths  unsullied  beams, 

The  leoIcA  tower  Hghi  is  streamfakg« 


00  (mUfci^dkif^'tempeitttOBs  wwfr 
Whete  pain  and  bite  are  twiidn|/ 

lisy  hbly  hopoM  iihctoudM  rsy 
On  me  be  evershininf ; 

And  blM  i«t)|9on^tmi^pittli||lit 


Artftev  tbiidarfc' Aid  dsetty  nghtr 
ITho  is«fe4  tomtr  light  is  sf<^  ""^tfr 
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VIRTUE. 

Virtue  is  the  daughter  of  Heaven ;  happy  tliose  who  cultivate  it  from  tlicir  infency; 
they  pass  their  youth  in  serenity ;  their  manhood  in  tranquility  ;  and  their  old  age 
without  remorse.  There  is  nothing  in  this  world  fit  to  be  compared  with  it;— 
when  purified  by  religion ;  all  its  wishes  and  desires  tend  to  celestial 
enjoyments,  which  are  not  liable  to  change.  The  virtuous  man  looks  back  on  his 
past  conduct  wichout  regret ;  because  his  fate  cannot  but  be  happy.  His  mind  is 
the  seat  of  cheerfulness,  and  his  actions  are  the  foundations  of  felicity :  he  is  rich 
amidst  poverty ;  and  no  one  can  deprive  him  of  what  he  possesses ;  he  is  perfec- 
tion for  his  life  is  spotless ;  and  he  has  nothing  to  wish  for ;  since  he  poesesses  every 
thing.  Alexander  was  celebrated  for  courage ;  Ptolomy  for  his  learning ;  Trajan 
for  his  love  of  truth ;  Antoninus  for  his  piety ;  Constantine  for  his  temperance ; 
Scipio  for  his  continence ;  and  Theodostus  for  his  humility.  Oh  !  glorious  virtue, 
which,  in  some  way  or  other  rewards  all  its  admirers,  and  without  which  there  can 
be  no  real  happiness ! 


DESTRUCTION  OP  JERUSALEM. 
In  that  hour  came  one  of  those  solemn  signs  that  marked  the  downfall  of  Jenisa- 


Th^  tempest,  that  had  blown  at  intervals  with  tremendous  violence,  died  away  at 
once,  and  a  serge  of  tight  ascended  from  the  horizon,  and  rolled  up  rapidly  to  the 
zenith.  The  phenomenon  instantly  fixed  every  eye.  There  was  an  indefinable  sense 
in  the  general  mind  that  a  sign  of  power  and  providence  was  about  to  be  given.  The 
battle  ceased ;  the  outcries  were  followed  by  utter  silence ;  the  armed  ranks  stood 
•till,  in  the  very  act  of  rushing  on  each  other ;  all  fiices  were  turned  on  the  heavens.. 

The  light  rose  pale  and  quivering,  like  the  meteors  of  a  summer  evening..  But  in 
the  zenith  it  spread  and  swelled  into  a  splendor,  that  distinguished  it  irresistibly  from> 
the  wonders  of  the  air.  It  swiftly  eclipsed  every  star.  The  moon  vanished  before- 
it ;  the  canopy  of  the  sky  seemed  to  be  dissolved,  for  a  view  iuto  a  bright  and  infinite 
region  beyond,  fit  for  the  career  of  those  mighty  beings  to  whom  man  is  but  a  feather 
cm  the  gale. 

As  we  gazed,  this  boundless  field  was  transformed  into  a  field  of  battle ;  multitudes 
poured  across  it  in  the  fiercest  convulsions  of  combat ;  horsemen  chaiged,  and  died 
under  their  horses'  feet ;  annor  and  standard  were  trampled  in  blood ;  column  and 
iine  burst  through  each  other.  At  length  the  battle  stooped  towards  the  earth ;  and 
with  hearts  beating  with  indescribable  feelings,  were  recognised  in  the  fight  the  ban- 
ners of  the  tribes.  It  was  Jew  and  Roman  struggling  for  life ;  the  very  countenances 
of  the  combatants  became  visible,  and  each  man  below,  saw  a  representative  of  him- 
self and  his  fortunes  above.  The  fhte  of  Jewish  war  was  there  written  by  the  hand 
of  heaven ;  the  fete  of  the  individual  was  there  predicted  in  the  individual  triumph  or 
feU  What  thought  of  man  can  conceive  the  intense  interest  with  which  we  wQ.tch6d 
•very  bbw,  every  movement,  every  word  of  thfiM.irasges  of  oorsclves. 
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ID  front  of  the  camps  ready  for  action ;  erery  helmet  and  apear-point  g^tterin^  iv 
the  radiance ;  every  face  turned  up,  gazing  in  awe  and  terror  on  the  sky.  Tha 
tents  spreading  over  the  hills  j  the  tliousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  aozilianes  and 
captives :  the  little  groups  of  the  peasantry  roused  from  sleep  by  the  uproar  of  the 
night,  and  gathered  upon  the  knolls  and  eminences  of  their  fields;  all  vere  bathed 
in  a  flood  of  preternatural  lustre. 

But  the  wondrous  battle  approached  its  close.  The  visionary  Romans  shook ; 
column  and  cohort  gave  way,  and  the  banners  of  the  tribes  waved  in  victory  over  the 
field.  Then  first  human  voices  dared  to  be  heard.  From  the  cky  and  the  pkon 
burst  forth  one  mighty  shout  of  triumph. 

But  our  presumption  was  to  be  soon  checked.  A  peal  of  thnnder,  tet  noade  the 
very  ground  tremble  under  feet,  rolled  from  the  four  quarters  of  the  heavens.  The 
conquering  host  shook,  broke  and  fled  in  utter  confusion  over  the  sapphire  field.  It 
was  pursued,  but  by  no  semblance  of  Romans.  An  awful  enemy  was  on  ks  slept; 
flashes  of  forked  fire,  like  myriads  of  lances,  darted  after  it ;  dood  on  claud  deepeiisd 
down,  as  the  smoke  of  a  mighty  furnace ;  globes  of  light  shot  blasting  and  baming 
along  its  track.  Then  amid  the  double  roar  of  thunder,  rushed  forth  the  chivahy  of 
Heaven ;  shapes  of  transcendent  beauty,  yet  with  kjoks  of  wrath  that  blasted  hnmas 
eyes ;  armed  sons  of  immortality  descended  on  the  wing  by  millions ;  minted  witb 
shapes  and  instruments  of  ruin,  fbr  which  the  mind  has  no  conception.  The  drde  of 
the  heavens  was  filled  with  the  chariots  and  horses  of  fire.  Flight  was  in  vain ;  the 
weapons  were  seen  to  drop  from  the  Jewish  host ;  their  warriors  sank  upon  the 
splendid  field.  Still  the  immortal  armies  poured  on,  trampling  and  blasting,  ontiT  the 
last  of  the  routed  was  consumed. 

The  angry  pomp  then  paused. — Countless  wings  were  spread,  and  the  angeCe 
multitudes,  having  done  the  work  of  vengeance,  rushed  upwards  with  the  sound  of 
the  ocean  in  the  storm.  The  roar  of  trumpets  and  thunders  was  heard,  until  the 
•plendor  was  lost  in  the  heights  of  the  empyrean. 

We  felt  the  terrible  warning.  Our  strength  was  dried  up  at  the  sight ;  despair 
seized  upon  our  souls.  We  had  now  seen  the  &te  of  Jerusalem.  No  victory  over 
men  could  save  us  from  the  coming  of  final  ruin.  Thousands  never  left  the  ground 
on  which  they  stood :  they  perished  by  their  own  hands,  or  lay  down  and  died  of 
broken  hearts.  The  rest  fled  through  the  night,  that  again  wrapped  them  in  tfnlbld 
darkness.  The  whole  multitude  scattered  away,  with  soundless  steps  and  in  silcnee^ 
like  an  army  of  spectres.— Oofy. 


THE  MIND. 

Wo  for  thora  who  trample  e'er  a  mind, 
A  deathless  thing.    They  know  not  what  they  do 
Or  what  they  deal  withl^Man  perchance  may  bind 
The  flower  his  step  hath  bruis'd ;  or  light  anew 
The  torch  he  quenches  ;  or  to  music  wmd 
Again  the  lyre  string  from  his  touch  that  flew; 
But  for  the  soul—Oh!  tremble,  and  beware 
To  lajmda  hands  upon  God*a  mjttarief  then. 


Frmek  Ofiman  of  Cooper.  m 

MEJaCO.     ^, 

We  do  not  believe  there  is  a  capital  of  equal  aze  in  the  world  entitled  to  more 
ignominioua  distinction  in  point  of  general  immorality  than  the  city  of  Mexica  Public 
opinion,  so  &r  from  checking,  encourages  license.  Domestic  virtue  in  high  society 
is  a  flower  which  rarely  blooms ;  gallantry  is  systematized  ;  every  lady  of  rank  has 
her  regular  and  avowed  admirer,  and  conjugal  infidelity  finds  excuse  and  provocation 
in  libertinism  and  neglect»  Of  the  varied  checks  imposed  by  Providence  upon  the 
degrading  passions  of  our  nature,  the  highest  in  the  scale  is  religion,  the  next  is 
female  influence.  It  was  tt  eir  combination  which  gave  to  chivalry  its  poeticaT,  ^ind 
which  gives  to  true  civilization  iu  actual  grace.  As  a  chastener  of  the  morbid  pro- 
pensities of  humanity,  the  love  of  woman,  using  the  word  in  its  most  exalted  sense, 
is  a  moral  agent  of  surpassing  power ;  and  as  it  often  exists  without  the  other  element 
of  our  constitution  to  which  we  have  just  referred,  so  it  may  often  without  its  aid  ef- 
ftct  the  most  salutary  restrainL  The  lover  who  invests  his  mistress,  if  not  with  the 
attributes  of  jperfection,  at  least  with  the  charms  which  approach  nearest  to  them, 
and  who  looks  to  the  forfeiture  of  her  pure  affection  as  the  severest  of  misfortunes, 
lias  a  motive  to  virtue  which  rarely  fa*ls.  The  husband  who  regards  the  wife  of  his 
bosom  not  only  with  love,  but  with  pride,  has  the  same  impulse  in  a  different,  but  not 
less  persuasive  form.  Where  the  level  of  female  influence  is  low,  where  it  is  ac* 
knowledged  only  as  a  minister  of  sensual  appetite,  and  where  the  female  character  is 
divested  of  the  romantic  purity  which  belongs  to  it,  and  made  like  Don  Juan's  sue- 
oesBtve  heroines^  only  the  object  of  licentious  passion,  we  despair  of  witnessing  n*orai 
beauty  in  any  ibrin.  Domestic  society  has  been  beautifully  described  by  a  contem- 
porary writer^  as^  <the  seminary  of  social  affections,  the  cradle  of  sensibility,  where 
the  firat  elements  are  acquired  of  that  tenderness  and  humanity  which  cement  man- 
kind together  ;  without  female  ascendancy  this  pure  association  can  have  no 
existence,  and  in  its  absence  we  discern  one  of  the  darkest  moral  blemishes  of  the 
Mexican  community. — A*.  Ji,  Rniew^ 


FRENCH  OPINION  OP  COOPER. 


Itivas  an  obsenraiion  of  La  Fontaine,  that  the  world  was  old,  bat  still  to  bo  amus- 
ed like  a  child.  And  in  truth,  nothing  has  been  lefl  untried  in  the  regbns  of  imagin- 
aiion  that  could  benefit  or  divert  the  public?  the  jack-o-lantems  of  the  manh,  the 
witches  of  the  mountain,  the  imps  of  the  woods,  the  spirits  which  haunt  ruined  tow- 
en,  the  good  fidries  who  glide  from  heaven  to  earth  on  a  silver  moonbeam,  and 
iUamine  with  their  bright  crown  the  chamber  of  the  maklen  whom  they  cune  to  as- 
sist ;  the  goblins  which  murmur  strange  words  in  the  eara  of  the  dreamer,  and  amusa 
themselves  by  vexing  and  playing  their  pranks  among  the  dairy-maids ;  iii  short,  all 
the  capricious  descendants  of  the  witch  of  Endor,  dwelling  among  rocks  and  ca- 
verns, have  been  successively  called  out  from  their  hidin^-places.  The  air  is  peopled 
with  phantoms,  the  fire  with  salamanders,  the  sea  with  a  phantastic  race  of  spirits. 

«B«v.  Robert  Hall,  of  Bristol,  Eaf  tend,  whose  eloqiMBt  works  bavs  rsesBt^i  sad  for  lbs 
talitee,  bMi  eoUssied  mad  paUUwA  St  Aadovar, 
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Bat  we  hart  wanted  a  geniua  of  the  storms,  a  spiiil  which  sports  upon  the  swelfinp 
waves,  directs  lUotenapssU  at  his  will,  breathes  into  the  flowing  saiU,  lends  a  soal  to 
the  ship,  and  hovers  over  the  sea  as  over  a  mysterious  world,  whose  aspects  and 
changes  it  delights  in  contemplating.  Mr.  Cooper  iias  conjured  up  this  spirit;  the 
limitless  ocean  is  to  him  a  second  country.  On  sliipboard  he  feels  himself  at  home, 
and  the  whistle  of  the  boatswain  is  to  his  ear  as  delightful  a  melody  as  the  song:  of 
the  nightingale.  He  has  been  cradled  on  the  waters,  and  in  his  inikncy  hiUed  by 
their  murmurs.  The  Uack  spot  just  appearing  in  the  distant  horizon  is  to  his  eye  the 
presage  of  tempest  and  danger.  At  the  age  when  sensation  is  most  vivid,  and  its  im- 
pressions most  ineffdceable,  he  was  a  mariner,  so  that  he  comprehends  minutely  this 
life  of  contemplation  and  action,  of  energy  and  idleness ;  this  contest  of  man  with  the 
elements,  which  he  has  conquered  by  the  force  of  his  intelligence.  He  excels  in  des- 
coMng  the  threatening  surge  with  its  crest  of  foam,  the  deep  abyss  in  the  waters, 
the  murmur  which  announces  the  coming  storm,  and  all  the  picturesque  ligfats  and 
shadows  spreading  over  this  vast  and  magnificent  mirror.  Many  poetical  minds 
among  others  those  of  Byron  and  Madame  dc  Stael,  have  given  us  the  pivfimnd  and 
sublime  emotions  which  the  sight  of  the  ocean  is  calculated  to  inspire.  Bat  no  one 
had  as  yet  made  us  live  in  complete  intimacy  with  this  fierce  companion ;  no  one  had 
shown  him  to  us  in  his  rage  and  his  plaj'fulness.  The  author  of  the  POol  has  not 
feared  to  carry  on  his  story  upon  this  vast  theatre,  and  he  has  inspired  it  with  the 
continual  motives  of  interest  and  sympathy.  He  is  generally  fertile,  fall  of  power, 
ability  to  reproduce  the  great  traits  of  nature  in  the  wild  fijrests  of  America,  upon  the 
sea,  by  the  side  of  torrents,  but  not  in  the  refinements  of  the  city.  Civilization  is  noit 
the  scene  for  him.  When  he  undertakes  to  paint  artificial  manners,  his  talent  weak- 
ens and  fades ;  and  because  the  works  of  God  reveal  their  beauties  to  geraus,  bot 
those  of  men  to  mere  talent  Some  notre  and  almost  aavage  characters  appear  fre- 
quently in  the  works  of  the  American  Scott  Long  Tom  on  the  sea,  and  Leather 
Stocking  on  the  land,  are  two  original  and  humorous  creations  to  which  we  often  re- 
cur, and  which  we  love  to  recognise  as  old  friends. 


SACRED  POETRY. 
Authon,  who  devote  their  talenu  to  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  salvation  of  men, 
ought  surely  to  Uke  as  much  pains  to  polish  and  perfect  their  offerings  ti(  this  kind, 
as  secular  and  profiine  poets  bestow  upon  their  works.  The  fiiulu  in  oidinary 
hymns  are  vulgar  phrase,  low  words,  hard  words,  technical  terms,  inverted  constrao- 
tion,  broken  syntax,  barbarous  abbreviations,  that  make  our  beautiful  En^ish  horrid 
even  to  the  eye,  bad  rhymes  or  no  rhymes  where  rhynacs  ai^e  expected ;  hot,  above 
all,  numbers  without  cadence.  A  line  is  no  more  metre  because  it  containa  a  certain 
concatenation  of  syllables,  than  so  many  erotchets  and  quavers,  picked  at  random, 
would  constitute  a  bar  of  music  The  syllables  in  every  division  ought  to  '  rippie 
Uke  a  rivulet,'  one  producing  another  as  iu  natural  effect,  while  the  rymthm  of  each 
Unc^  failing  into  the  general  stream  at  its  proper  place,  should  cause  the  Terse  to  flow 
in  progressive  melody,  deepening  and  expanding  hkcarivcr  to  the  ckiae;  or,  to 
change  the  figure,  each  stanza  should  be  a  poetical  tune  played  down  to  the  list 


The  WyandoU,  and  BHweM-ihi-Logi.  SOI 

THE  THAW  KING. 

He  reachei  the  Battery's  grassv  bed, 
And  the  earth  smokes  out  from  beneath  his  tread : 
And  he  turns  bim  about  to  look  wistfully  back 
On  each  charm  Ihathe  leaves  on  his  beautiful  track. 
Each  islet  of  green  which  the  bright  waters  fold, 
Like  emerald  gems  from  their  bobom  rolled. 
The  sea  just  peering  the  headlands  through. 
Where  the  sky  is  lost  in  Us  deeper  blue. 
And  the  thousand  barks  which  securely  sweep 
With  silver  wings,  round  the  land  locked  deep. 
He  loiters  awhile  on  the  springy  ground. 
To  watch  the  children  gambol  around, 
And  thinks  it  hard  that  a  touch  from  him 
Cannot  make  the  age  as  lithe  of  limb — 
That  he  has  no  power  to  melt  the  rime— 
The  stubborn  frost  that  is  made  by  Time— 
And  sighing,  he  leaves  the  urchins  to  play. 
And  launches  at  last  on  the  woHd  of  Broadway. 


THE  WYAND0T8,  AND  THEIR  LATE  CHIEF  BETWEEN-THE-LOGS. 

Bet  ween- tbe-Logs,  late  an  Indian  chief  of  the  Wyandot  tribe,  was  a  convert  to 
Christianity,  and  a  licensed  preacher  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  The 
foUowing  account  of  him,  previously  to  bis  conversion  to  Christianity,  and  of  the 
tribe  in  which  he  held  so  distinguished  a  rank,  is  compiled  from  the  North  Ameri* 
can  Review,  for  April  1887.  The  article  was  furnished  by  a  writer  who  states  that 
he  wrote  what  he  knew, 

Charlevoix  long  since  described  the  Wyandots  as  '  the  nation  of  all  Canada,  the 
most  remarkable  for  its  defects  and  virtues.'  When  Jacques  Cartier  ascended  the 
St.  Lawrence,  he  found  them  established  near  Hochelega,  now  Montreal;  and 
when  Champlain  entered  the  same  river,  their  war  with  the  Iroquois  had  already 
commenced,  and  that  enterprising  officer  accompanied  one  of  their  parties  in  a 
hostile  expedition  against  their  enemies.  The  events  of  that  war  weie  most  dis- 
astrous,  and  they  were  driven  from  their  country  to  the  northern  shore  of  Lake 
Huron.  But  distance  afforded  no  security,  and  the  Iroquois  pursued  them  with 
relentless  fury.  Famine,  disease,  and  war  made  frighlfol  havoc  among  them,  and 
the  accounts  of  their  sufferings,  given  by  the  old  missionaries,  who  witnesfed  and 
■bared  them,  almost  task  the  belief  of  the  reader.  They  were  literally  hunted 
from  their  resting  place,  and  the  feeble  remnant  of  this  once  powerfal  and  haughty 
tribe  owed  their  preservation  to  the  protection  of  the  Siooz,  in  whose  country, 
west  of  Lake  Superior,  they  found  safety  and  tranquillity.  In  a  few  years,  how- 
ever, the  power  of  the  Iroquois  was  crippled  by  their  wars  with  the  French,  tnd 
the  Wyandots  descended  Lake  Superior,  and  occupied  the  land  about  old  Miehill* 
m,m^y\^»^     When  the  French  fort  at  Detroit  was  first  esUUisiMd  m  IfO],  tWi 
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tribe  wtf  iufiUtd  to  settle  in  its  vicinity,  and  their  serTioes  were  importaot  ia  re* 
■istin^  the  hostile  operations,  which  the  Foxes  long  condaetecl  againat  the  mfiuit 
eolony.  Their  final  migration  was  to  the  plains  of  Sandusky,  and  hen  th^j  ra- 
aided,  when  the  iU^ated  expedition  of  Crawford  was  consammated  bj  his  honibia 
aacrifice  at  the  stake. 

This  tribe  is  at  the  head  of  the  great  Indian  family.  How  tbia  preemineoce  waa 
aequired,  there  is  none  now  to  tell.  They  were  the  guardians  of  the  great  cooneil 
fire,  and  they  alone  had  the  privilege  of  sending  their  messengers,  with  the  well 
known  credentials,  wampum  and  tobacco,  to  summon  the  other  tribea  to  meat 
their  uncle,  the  Wyandot,  when  any  important  subject  required  general  delibeiv 
tkm.  In  the  calamities^  occasioned  by  the  victorious  career  of  the  Iroquoiiy  the 
aite  of  this  fire  had  been  often  changed,  but  always  with  the  proscribed  oereraonial^ 
and  with  proper  notice  to  all,  who  had  a  riglit  to  convene  around  it.  In  181S,  the 
fire  was  at  Biownstown,  at  tHe  mouth  of  the  Detroit  river;  bat  it  waa  eztingiiitb> 
•d  in  blood.  And  the  whole  institution  has  now  disappeared,  and  will  aoon  be  re- 
memberad  only  in  the  traditionary  stories,  which  it  is  the  province  of  age  to 
repeat,  and  of  youth  to  learn. 

The  Wyandots  are  divided  into  seven  bsnds  or  tribes.  There  are  three  Turtle 
tribea ;  namely,  the  Little  Turtle,  the  Water  Turtle,  and  the  Large  Land  Turtl* 
tribes;  the  Porcupine  tribe,  the  Deer  tribe,  the  Bear  tribe,  and  the  Snake  tribe.-* 
Their  offices  are  in  form  elective,  but  in  reality  hereditary,  and  the  aoccessioD  is 
through  the  female  line.  A  chief  is  succeeded  by  his  sister's  aon,  or  by  the  nearest 
male  relative  in  that  descent.  There  was  formerly  a  great  chief,  called  Saratarit* 
see,  and  by  the  English  the  Half  King.  But  the  office,  not  being  suitable  to  the 
declining  fortunes  of  the  Wyandots,  has  been  abolislied.  A  peace  chief  ja  at  the 
bead  of  each  tribe,  and  the  chief  of  the  Porcupine  tribe  is  now  the  acknowledged 
bead  of  the  nation.  The  seven  chiefs  are  called  the  counsellors^  and  they  conatK 
tute  the  actual  government  of  the  Wyandots, 

In  181S,  Tarh^  or  the  Crane,  an  aged  and  venerable  man,  was  the  principal  chteT 
of  the  Porcupine  tribe  of  the  Wyandot  nation.  He  lived  at  Upper  Sandority* 
abouC  one  hundred  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Detroit  river,  and  there  he  waa 
aurrounded  by  his  counsellors,  and  by  almost  all  bis  people.  A  small  party, 
amounting  to  sixty  persons,  including  men,  women,  and  children,  lived  upon  the 
River  Aux  Aanards,  near  Maiden,  in  Canada,  and  another  party  of  about  two 
hundred  and  fifly  persons,  lived  on  the  American  shore  of  the  Detroit  river,  nearly 
opposite  the  British  post  at  its  mouth.  Such  was  the  distribution  of  the  Wyandot 
nation  at  the  declaration  of  war  in  1812. 

When  the  Crane  became  satisfied  that  a  war  between  the  United  Statea  and 
Great  Britain  was  inevitable,  he  directed  the  proper  measures  to  be  taken  for  coo- 
yening  a  general  council  at  Brownslown ;  and  alarmed  at  the  situation  of  hia  owa 
people,  he  attended  in  person  with  his  cobfidential  counsellor  Betweenrthe-Urgtf  and 
with  the  principal  Shawnese  chief,  Black-hoof.  At  this  council  the  Wyandots 
were  asked  by  the  Potawatomies,  Chippewas,  and  Ottawas,  whether  they  intend- 
ed to  take  hold  of  the  British  hatchet,  which  waa  ofiered  to  them.  Walk-in-the» 
water,  who  was  st  the  head  of  the  Wyandots  on  the  American  side  of  the  river 
Detroit,  and  was  the  chief  speaker  of  the  nation,  answered, '  No,  we  will  not  take 
up  the  hatchet  against  our  father  the  Long-knife.  (The  Americans.]  Ourtao 
Ikthera  are  about  to  fight,  but  we  red  men  have  no  concern  in  their  quairal^  and  it 
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is  best  Tor  w  to  tit  still,  and  remain  neutral.'  This  advice  waa  generally  aj^myf- 
«d ;  but  the  result  of  the  council  having  been  communicated  to  the  British  au- 
thorities, immediate  measures  were  taken  to  counteract  a  decision  so  adverse  to 
their  hopes.  A  council  was  convened  at  Maiden,  which  was  attended  by  the  chiefii 
of  the  various  tribes  in  the  vicinity.  Elliott,  the  Indian  agent,  and  the  British 
commanding  officer,  were  present  The  Tormer  demanded  of  the  Wy andots,  wheth- 
er they  had  adrised  the  other  tribes  to  remain  neutral.  To  this,  Walk-in-the-water 
answered;  '  We  have,  and  we  believe  it  is  best  for  us,  and  for  our  brethren.  We 
have  no  wish  to  be  involved  in  a  war  with  our  father,  the  Long-knife,  for  we  know 
by  experience  that  we  have  nothing  to  gain  by  it,  and  we  beg  our  father,  the 
British,  not  to  foree  us  to  war.  We  remember,  in  the  former  war  between  our 
lathers,  the  British  and  the  Long-knife,  we  were  both  defeated,  and  we  the  red 
men  lost  our  country ;  and  you,  our  father,  the  British,  made  peace  with  theLongb. 
knife  without  our  knowledge,  and  jou  gave  our  country  to  him.  You  still  said  to 
us,  my  children,  you  must  fight  foi  your  country,  for  the  Long-knife  will  take  it 
from  you.  We  did  as  you  advised  us,  and  we  were  defeated  with  the  loss  of  our 
best  chiefs  and  warriors,  and  of  our  land.  And  we  still  remember  your  conduct 
toward  us  when  we  were  defeated  at  the  foot  of  the  rapids  of  the  Miami.  We 
Bought  safety  for  our  wounded  in  your  fort.  But  what  was  your  conduct?  Yoa 
closed  your  gates  s gainst  us,  and  we  had  to  retreat  the  best  way  we  could.  And 
then  we  made  peace  with  the  Americans,  and  have  enjoyed  peace  with  tnem  ever 
mnce.  And  now  you  wish  us,  your  red  children,  again  to  take  up  the  hatchet 
mgainst  our  father,  the  Long-knife.  We  say  again,  we  do  not  wish  to  have  any 
thing  to  do  with  the  war.  Fight  your  own  battles,  but  let  us,  your  red  children, 
enjoy  peace.' 

Elliott  here  interrupted  the  speaker,  and  said :  '  That  is  American  talk,  and  I 
■hall  hear  no  more  of  it  If  you  do  not  stop,  I  will  direct  my  soldiers  to  take  yon 
aod  the  chiefs,  and  keep  you  prisoners,  and  will  consider  you  as  our  enemies.' — 
Walk-in-the-water  then  took  his  seat,  to  consult  the  other  chiefs ;  and  Round- 
head, who  had  openly  espoused  the  British  interest,  and  who  was  the  chief  of  the 
small  party  of  Wyandots  living  in  Canada,  immediately  rose,  and  said,  '  Father, 
listen  to  your  children.  You  say,  that  the  talk  j'lst  delivered  by  my  friend  Walk-in- 
ibe-water,  is  American  talk,  and  that  you  cannot  hear  any  more  of  it;  and  if  per- 
ASted  in,  you  will  take  the  chiefs  prisoners,  and  treat  them  as  enemies.  Now  hear 
ne.  I  am  a  chief,  and  am  acknowledged  to  be  such.  I  speak  the  sentiments  of 
the  diiefs  of  the  tribes,  assembled  round  your  council  fire.  I  now  come  forward, 
and  take  bold  of  your  war  hatchet,  and  will  assist  you  to  fight  against  the  Ame- 
Tieansl'  He  was  followed  by  Tecumthe  and  the  Prophet,  and  by  two  Wyandot 
chiefs,  Worrow  and  Split-log,  the  former  residing  in  Canada,  and  the  httter  In 
the  United  States.  Walk-in-tbe-water,  and  his  associates,  still  declined  the  Invt. 
tation.  EHiott  then  arose  and  said,  *  My  children,  I  am  now  well  pleased  at  what 
yoa  have  done ;  that  you  have  accepted  the  hatchet  of  your  British  father,  and  are 
willing  to  asaist  him  in  fighting  against  the  Americans.  As  for  these  men,  my 
friend  Wmlk*in-the-water,  and  the  others,  I  shall  bring  them  and  their  people  to 
this  side  of  the  river,  where  I  can  have  them  under  my  own  eye,  for  they  are  in 
mj  way  at  Brownstown.' 

'  W«lk-in«the-water  made  no  reply,  but  left  the  council  house,  and  recroaaed  the 
lifWf  to  conmranieate  the  lesult  to  the  Crane.    Apprehensive  for  his  peraonal 
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Mr«t>,  the  old  cbMf  and  bis  attendanU  inttaody  left  Brownetowo,  and  returned  to 
their  people  at  Upper  fianduekj.  A  detachn&ent  of  the  Briiiah  troops,  under  the 
command  of  Captain  Muir,  with  a  party  oT  the  miliUa  under  CapUin  Caldwell, 
amounting  to  about  three  hundred  men,  accompanied  by  Round-heed  and  Tecnm- 
th^  with  two  hundred  Indians,  croued  the  riTer  the  same  night.  They  rarronod- 
ad,  and  took  prisooeta,  the  Brownstown  Wyandnt*,  and  compelled  Ihem  to  em- 
bark in  their  boats.  They  were  then  carried  to  Maiden.  A  few  days  bef«e  this 
oecurrence,  this  party  had  sent  a  deputation  to  the  American  general  atDelmit. 
at  the  head  of  which  was  Wslk-in-lhe-watcr,  representing  their  exposed  condi- 
tion, and  requesting  that  a  block  house  might  be  erected  at  Brownstown  for  tbdr 
defence.  Why  this  obviously  useful  measure  was  not  adopted,  we  cannot  teH— 
The  proposition  erinoes  the  earnest  desu-e  of  the  party  to  be  {nrotectcd  in  their 
nentrall^. 

About  a  year  after  this,  the  Crane  proposed  to  General  Harrison,  who  was  ihen 
encamped  with  hb  army  at  Senecs,  that  a  formal  erobassj  should  be  sent  by  the 
Wyandots,  to  their  brethren  in  the  British  camp,  and  to  all  the  Indians,  who  ad- 
hered to  the  British  cause,  advising  them  to  consult  their  true  interest,  and  retire  to 
their  own  country.  The  proposition  was  approved  by  General  Hairison,  and  the 
Crane  was  requested  to  take  such  measures,  as  appeared  most  proper  to  give  it 
elieet. 

Bawi€ti^the4ogi  was  appointed  the  ambassador,  and  a  small  eacort  of  ei^t 
warriors,  commanded  by  Skootasb,  the  principal  war  chief  of  the  nation,  was  se" 
lected  to  accompany  him.  Two  speeches  were  sent  by  the  Cr^ne,  one  to  be  de- 
livered privately  to  his  own  people,  and  the  other  publicly  to  the  Britidi  Indians. 

The  Wyandot  embassy  arrived  at  Brownstown  in  safety,  and  the  following 
morning  a  general  council  assembled  to  hear  the  message  from  their  uncle.  The 
multitude  was  prodigious,  and  Elliott  and  McKee,  tl)e  British  agents,  were  present 
We  have  been  told,  that  Betuttmi'the'loga  arose  in  the  midst  of  this  host  of  ene- 
mies, and  delivered  with  unshaken  firmness  the  following  speech  from  the  Crane, 
which  had  been  entrusted  to  him. 

*  Brothers,  the  red  men,  who  are  engaged  in  fighting  for  the  British  king,  listen! 
These  words  are  from  me,  Tarhe,  and  they  are  also  the  words  of  tho  WyandoU* 
Delawares,  Shawnese,  and  Senecas. 

*  Our  Ameriean  father  has  raised  his  war  polo,  and  collected  a  large  army  of  hia 
warriors.  They  will  soon  march  to  atUck  the  British.  He  does  not  wish  to  de- 
stroy hia  red  children,  their  wives,  and  families.  He  wishes  you  to  separate  your, 
•elves  from  the  British,  and  bury  the  hatchet  you  have  raised.  Ha  will  be  mareifal 
to  you.  You  can  then  return  to  your  own  lands,  and  hunt  the  game,  as  you  for- 
meriy  did.  I  request  you  to  eonsidoLyour  situation,  and  act  wisely  in  thia  impoT 
tant  matter;  and  not  wantonly  destroy  your  own  people.  Brothers,  whoever 
feels  disposed  to  accept  this  sdrice,  will  come  forward  and  take  hold  of  this  belt 
of  wampum,  which  I  have  in  my  hand  and  offer  to  you.  I  hope  you  will  not  re- 
fuse to  accept  it  in  the  presence  of  your  BriUsh  father,  (or  you  are  independent  of 
him.    Brothers,  we  have  done,  and  we  hope  yon  wiU  set  wisely.' 

Not  a  hand  moved  to  accept  the  offered  pledge  of  pesee.    The  spell  was  loo 

potent  to  he  broken  by  chamM  like  these;   but  Bouod^ieid arose,  and  addnised 
4beeBbMi7. 
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*Bi«tJierJt  tte  WyandoU  from  ibe  Amerieani,  ws  have  beard  your  talk,  and 
will  nui  Ustca  to  iU  We  wiil  n-^t  foisake  tlie  standard  of  our  B>  t  db  &iher»  nor 
1  ly  dowa  ibo  batehet  we  bare  raited.  1  apeak  ibe  senliments  of  all  bow  preaeni, 
aod  I  ebarge  you,  Ahat  yoo  faitbfHlIy  deliver  our  talk  to  the  Ameriean  coaftmandert 
and  tell  bian  it  ir  our  wish  be  would  aeod  more  men  against  us,  for  all  that  baa 
panod  botwooB  m,  1  do  not  call  figbting.  We  are  not  satisfied  with  the  Dumber 
of  men  he  sends  to  contend  against  us.    We  want  to  fight  in  good  eorneat.' 

EllMlt  then  apoke.  '  My  children,  as  you  now  see  that  my  chikiren  here  are 
delMminod  not  to  foraake  the  eauae  of  their  Briliah  father,  1  Hish  you  to  carry  a 
moaailga  back  with  yon.  Tell  my  wife,  your  American  Iktber,  that  I  want  her  to 
coAk  tlie  pTDviaMoa  for  me,  and  my  red  ebildren,  more  faitiifully  than  she  has  done. 
Ske  baa  not  dooa  her  duty.  And  If  abe  receives  thia  as  an  inauH,  and  feels  .dis- 
posed to  figlil,  ioU  kw  to  bring  nrare  men,  than  abe  ever  brought  before,  aa  our 
former  skimuabea  I  do  not  call  fighting.  If  she  wishes  to  fight  with  me  and  my 
children,  abe  asuat  not  burrow  in  the<OBrth  Uko  aground  hog,  where  she  ia  inaccea- 
sibl&    She  must  come  out  and  fight  fairly.* 

To  thia,  BUwtin-th^U^  replied.  '  Brolfaera,  I  am  diBaeted  by  ny  American 
ftther  lo  infona  gwn,  that  if  yon  reject  the  advioe  given  you,  bo  wiU  march  here 
laith  a  laf^a  mtmiff  And  if  be  abould  find  any  of  the  red  people  oppoaing  bim  in 
hia  pnaMf  a  tbroogk  tbii  eaantry,  be  inU  trample  tbem  uuder  bta  ibet.  Tou  can« 
ftoi  aland  bafiH«  bini. 

*  And  now  lor  nayaelf^  I  earnaatly  entreat  you  to  consider  the  good  talk  I  have, 
bnoglit,  and  liatea  to  it  Why  would  yoo  devote  yourselves,  your  women,  and 
fame  «biMMn,  to  deatmetion?  I<et  me  tell  you,  if  you  abould  defeat  tlie  Ameri- 
am  amy  this  tame,  yon  have  not  done.  Another  will  come  on,  and  if  you  defeat 
thatt  still  anotbar  will  appear,  that  yon  cannot  withstand ;  one  that  will  come  lik« 
the  waveo  of  tbo  groat  water,  and  overwhelm  you,  and  sweep  yoo  from  the  face 
of  tbo  earth.  If  you  doubt  the  account  I  give  of  the  force  of  the  Americans,  you 
can  aand  aoma  of  your  people,  in  whom  you  have  confidence,  to  eiamine  their 
army  and  navy.  They  shall  be  permitted  to  return  in  safety.  The  truth  is,  your 
British  fatliar  deeeivea  you.  He  boasts  of  the  few  victories  he  gaina,  but  he  never 
talla  yon  of  hia  deleata,  of  his  armies  being  slaoghtered,  and  hia  veasels  taken  on 
tbo  big  water.     He  keeps  all  these  things  to  himself. 

'And  now,  father,  let  me  address  a  few  words  to  yon.  Your  request  shall  be 
frantod.  I  « ill  bear  your  message  to  my  American  father.  It  is  true,  none  of 
your  ebildran  appear  willing  to  foraake  your  standard,  and  it  will  be  the  worse  for 
than.  Tou  compare  the  Americans  to  ground  bogs,  and  complain  of  their  mode 
l^f  lighting;  I  must  confess,  that  a  ground  hog  is  a  very  difficult  animal  to  contend 
with*  He  liaa  auch  sharp  teeth,  such  an  inflexible  temper,  and  such  an  unconquer- 
able apirit,  that  he  is  tiuly  a  dangerous  enemy,  especially  when  he  is  in  his  own 
h'tle.  But,  father,  let  me  tell  ycu,  yon  can  have  your  wish.  Before  many  days, 
yon  will  aee  the  ground  hog  come  floating  on  yonder  lake,  paddling  his  ranoe 
towari  year  hole;  and  then,  father,  you  will  have  an  opportunity  of  attacking 
year  formidable  enemy  in  any  way  you  may  think  best." 

Thia  apeeeb  terminated  the  proceedings  of  the  council.  All  tbe  Indians,  exrept 
the  Wyandottt  dispersed,  and  they  secretly  aasembled  to  hear  the  message  sent  to 
them  by  their  own  chief. 

Governmenta  fre<|a«Btly  preserve  their  foimflv  long  after  eatential  ehangcs  oeeur 
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in  their  imtitotions,  and  the  Torkith  edicts  are  yet  dated  irooitlie  Imperial  etiirap»^ 
attbougb  the  siieceaiore  of  Amurath  have  loeg  aince  exchanced  the  camp  for  thr 
aeraglio.  The  Crane*a  meemge  waa  a  peremptory  mandate,  eviodoir  is  ita  man* 
ner,  that  the  time  bae  been,  when  atemer  antbority  wee  exercteed  by  the  Wyamlot 
ehielf ,  than  they  would  now  amame,  or  the  warrkws  obey. 

The  Wyandeta  were  directed  to  quit  Skorah  |ihe  term  in  the  Boroa  didaet  hr 
BrUdak]  immediately. 

This  meeaage  was  faithfully  delivered  to  the  Wyandots,  and  prodoeed  itiM 
efiect  upon  them.  They  requested  J}eti0Mn«Uke-loft  to  inform  the  Crane,  that  they 
were  in  fact  prisoners,  hot  that  they  had  taken  firm  hold  of  his  belt  of  \ 
and  would  not  fire  another  gun.  They  promised,  that  on  the  adrance  of  die  i 
lean  .army,  they  would  quit  the  Britiah  troops,  as  soon  as  it  was  safo  to  take  thai 
decisive  measure.  And  such  in  fact  was  the  result.  When  General  Proctor  left 
the  country,  hia  Wyandot  allies  abandoned  him,  a  few  milea  from  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Tranche,  and  retired  into  the  foieat.  Thence  they  seat  a  message  \m  GeaemI 
Harrison,  imploring  his  mercy. 

In  a  note,  the  North  American  Review  adds  as  followa: 

Every  Indian  speech  is  accompanied  by  its  appropriate  belt,  which  ia  depoeiisi 
with  the  chief  speaker.  These  belts  constitute  the  records  ol  the  tribe.  They 
are  formed  of  wampum,  which  ia  small  beads  mannfaetursd  from  aheUa  fer  this 
purpose.  These  beads  are  strung  upon  sinews,  and  are  then  united  into  a  belL— 
The  beads  are  generally  white,  bice,  or  black,  and  a  aymbolicnl  meaning  ia  at- 
tached to  their  diatribution.  The  memory  ia  aided  by  the  faculty  of  aaaodatiaa, 
and  the  apecchea  are  mpeated  at  stated  intervals,  snd  thus  preserved  for  posterity. 
We  have  aeen  a  veiy  ancient  belt  of  the  Wyandots,  and  heard  the  apeeefa  lepealnA 
ia  a  language,  bearing  little  resemblance  to  that  now  apoken  by  tbenu 


THE  SEVEN  AGES  OP  INTEMPERANCE. 

A   PARODY. 

All  the  world's  a  bar*room 

And  all  the  jnen  and  women  merely  tiplers : 

They  have  their  bottles  and  their  glasaea ; 

And  one  roan  in  his  time"^  takes  many  quarts. 

His  drink  being  seven  kinds. — At  first  the  infant. 

Taking  the  cordial  in  the  nurse's  arms  ; 

And  then,  the  whining  school-boy  with  hii  drop 

Or  two  of  porter,  just  to  make  him  creep 

More  willingly  to  school.-*- And  then  the  lover 

Sighing  like  furnace,  o'er  his  lemonade. 

Brewed  into  whiskey  punch. — Then  a  aoldier, 

Full  of  strange  oaths,  and  reeling  with  brandy; 

Brutal  snd  beutly,  sudden  and  quick  in  quarrels ; 

Seeking  the  fiend  Intemperance 

B'en  hn  the  gallon's  mouth.— And  then  the  justice 
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In  lair  ronnd  belly,  with  Madeira  lined, 
Moit  elegaotly  drank,  superbly  corned, 
JVitf  ofwite  JM0«  againtt  lAe  u$e  ofjg^ : 
And  «•  At  «i9tti<MM  wine.    The  sixth  drink 
•8hi(U  into  the  lean  and  bloated  dram-drinker  { 
A  spectacle  his  nose  ;  he's  scorched  inside  ; 
The  wretch's  ragged  hose,  a  world  too  wide 
For  his  shrunk  shank  I  and  his  once  aoanly  hand 
Shaking  the  cup  of  tea,  welt  lined  with  rum, 
Seems  now  five  palsied  bones.    Last  drink  of  all 
That  ends  intoxication's  hiatoiy. 


THE  LATE  REV.  BISHOP  GEORGE. 

Bishop  Qeoige  was  a  man  of  an  interesting  personal  appeamnoe,  especially  for  tho 
gwve  profession  of  the  nunistry.  He  was  about  five  feet  ten  inches  high ;  thefirama 
of  his  body  was  laige  and  well  proportioned,  with  somewhat  of  an  inclination  to  cor* 
|Milence ;  and  he  appeared  every  way  fenned  for  physical  strength  and  energy.— 
When  standing,  whether  in  conversation  or  otherwise,  he  usually  maintained  a  very 
eract  posture,  with  his  hands  thrown  behind  him ;  but  when  waUting,  he  inclined  a 
little  forward,  «ith  his  hands  in  the  same  position,  and  moved  with  a  short  quick  step. 

The  aspect  of  his  countenance,  as  well  as  the  frame  of  his  body,  impressed  the  be- 
Mder  with  an  idea  of  strength  and  energy.  His  &ce  was  broad ;  the  forehead  pro- 
minent, and  well  spread ;  the  nose  large  and  rather  flat ;  the  eyes  of  a  blue  cast,  and 
deep  act  in  their  sockets ;  the  eyebrows  dark  and  considerably  projected ;  the  mouth 
and  lips  in  due  proportion  with  the  other  features  of  the  fiice ;  a  full  suit  of  hair,  dark 
and  mixed  with  grey,  rather  neglected,  yet  graceful,  hung  about  his  neck  ;  and  his 
complexion,  which  was  once  probably  &ir,  had  become  sallow,  through  excessive 
exposures  and  fiitigues.  Whatever  impression  his  strongly  marked  countenance 
might' have  been  caJcukted  to  give,  had  it  been  moulded  by  the  internal  workings  of 
corrupt  and  malignant  passions,  in  the  light  of  the  holy  affections  which  beamed  in  it, 
there  were  ohanns  dispbiyed  which  rendered  it  lovely,  and  will  impress  the  image  of 
it  indelibly  on  the  affectionate  remembrance  of  his  numerous  fhends  who  had  the 
pleasure  of  his  acquaintance. 

His  body  and  mind  were  symmetrically  constituted  with  a  remarkable  adaptation 
to  each  other.  Like  the  former,  the  latter  was  fashioned  afler  an  enlarged  modeL— 
Under  all  cireumstances  it  appeared  to  be  of  an  original  cast  and  independent  bearing. 
He  was  every  where  the  thinking,  active  agent,  rather  than  the  sequestered,  plodding 
tbeorisL  AU  his  powers  were  employed  in  carrying  into  effect  such  measures  of 
practical  utility  as  he  deemed  best  calculated  to  promote  the  cause  of  Christ.  To  db, 
was,  in  fiust,  his  motto :  and  no  man  ever  adhered  more  strictly  and  perseveringly  to 
the  true  import  of  iL  ,  Everything  about  him,  mind  or  body,  was  eneigy.  He  thought 
Apidly,  .spoke  fluently,  decided  promptly,  and  permitted  nothing  in  which  he  was 
«im^  to  hang  heavily  upon  his  hands.  He  detested  tardiness,  as  the  murderer  of 
linos  •adjMverfiutod  toaignifyhiBdinfprobttiooofadttUAiMil^^ 
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proceeding  io  the  transaction  cikmmaem,  or  of  ummpoitBiit  c 

I'etard  iu  progress.    Wherever  he  vaa^ererTChiiis  with  wliieblwlatf  any  c 

was  destined  to  feel  the  impulse  of  his  propeilkig  eneisiei. 

As  a  preacher,  Biibop  Qeofge  was  a  bumingand  shinibp  light. 
of  rare  and  commanding  talents  for  a  pubfic  speaker.  His  vofcc  was  mxoo^  yat 
isweet  and  musical,  and  incomparably  ydapted  to  grare  and  pathetie  aabjeels.  llwae 
cjipfivating  and  attracting  peculiarities  gave  to  his  ecstatic  eflhsions,  in  which  he 
abounded,  an  air  of  solemnity  which  apathy  itself  could  not  resist.  Nothing  eooU  be 
calculated  more  effectually  to  touch  the  feelings  of  the  human  heart,  to  wither  tfaa 
shoota  of  pride  springing  up  in  it,  and  to  mett  down  his  hardness,  than  waa  thestnitt 
of  original  eloquence  which  characterized  the  preaching  of  this  excellent  man.  Orip 
ginality  was,  indeed,  a  prominent  feature  of  his  preaching.  Endowed  whh  all  the 
qualifications  which  are  necessary  to  constitute  an  impressive  natural  pabBe  speakcTp 
he  imitated  no  one,  and  drew  always  from  his  own  resoorees.  The  oroamenti  and 
flowers  which  embellished  his  sermons  were  not  gleaned  from  the  fields  and  gardeas 
cultivated  by  any  scientific  master  j  but  were  the  natural  productioa  of  his  owa 
fertile  mind.  His  style  was  a  mixture  of  the  sublime  and  the  pathetic,  and  mjjgfat  be 
considered,  alcemately,  a  very  good  specimen  of  each,  in  purely  exteaipoiaiMMia 
productions.  To  the  niles  of  rhetoric,  or  the  arts  of  studied  ekiqiieiiee,  he  fiid  IMs 
regard  ;  but  if  the  true  eloquence  of  the  pulpit  be,  as  Bfadr  defines  it,  *te  vaka  an 
impresaion  on  the  people— to  strike  and  seize  their  hearts,'  he  was  a  nailer,  aal,  in 
oompanami  of  thousands  who  cbim  to  be  such,  more  than  a  inastcr. 


LAST  DAYS  OF  LORD  BYRON. 

Mr.  Millingen  was  profemonally  attendant  on  Lord  Byron  as  a  pkynmtL  Tie 
eup  of  health  had  dropped  from  his  lips  and  constant  anxiety  and  suffering  aperaied 
powerfully  on  his  mind,  already  a  prey  to  mefamcholy  apprelgnsftDnsaaa  Hm^poiM 
ment,  increased  by  disgust.  ContinuaBy  haunted  by  a  dread  of  epilepsy  cr  paiij 
coroptoints  roost  hmmfiating  to  human  pride— he  fell  into  the  hnreai  state  ef  hypa* 
chondrbsis ;  and  vented  his  sorrows  into  language  wfaieli^  theogh  asMtiMBai 
sublime,  was  at  others  as  peevish  and  capricious  as  that  ef  a»anraly  and  4|ttBncl* 
some  child.  When  he  returned  to  himself,  however,  he  woiM  reqaest  aa  net  to 
take  the  indisposed  and  sickly  fit  for  the  sound  man.'  Riding  was  (Meonly  eccypetiiift 
that  procured  him  any  relief;  and  even  this  was  but  momentary. 

Mr.  Fintay  and  Mr.  Millingen  called  on  Lord  Byron  in  the  evertinjgt-^Welbiiod 
him  lying  on  a:  sofa,  complaining  of  a  slight  fever,  and  of  pains  in  the  aitteulation.-- 
He  was  at  firet  more  gay  than  usual  ^  but,  on  a  sudden,  he  became  pensiTe,  and  sHet 
remaining  some  few  minutes  in  silence,  he  said  that  during  the  whole  day  he  had 
reflected  a  great  deal  oft  a  prediction  which  had  been  made  to  him  when  4  hoy,  by  a 
fanned  fortune-teller  in  Scotland.  His  mother,  who  firmly  believed  in  neeroasaney 
and  astrology,  had  sent  for  this  person,  and  desired  him  to  inforan  her  what  i 
bs  the  tature  destiny  of  her  sou.    Having  exammed  aiteBtifely  Ihe  p«te  ef  lib  1 
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the  man  looked  st  htm  for  a  while  steadfastly,  and  then  with  a  aolemn  voice  esctalittk- 
«d—*  Beware  of  your  thirty-seventh  year,  my  young  Lord ;  beware.' 

To  say  the  truth,  answered  his  Lordship,  I  find  it  equally  difflcttit  to  know  what 
to  believe  in  this  world,  and  what  not  to  believe.  There  are  as  many  ptausiUe  rea- 
sons for  inducing  me  to  die  a  bigot,  as  there  have  been  to  make  me  hiUierto  a  fre» 
thinker.  You  will,  I  know,  ridicule  my  belief  in  lucky  and  unlucky  days ;  but  no 
consiJeratioTi  can  now  induce  me  to  undertake  anythirg  either  on  a  Friday  or  m 
Sunday.  I  am  positive  it  woolJ  terminate  unfortunately.  Erery  one  of  my  misfor- 
tunes, and,  GK>d  knows,  I  liave  had  my  share,  have  happened  to  me  on  one  of  ttwae 
days.  You  will  riJicuIe  also  a  belief  in  incorporeal  beings.  Without  instaiscing  k> 
you  the  men  of  profound  genius  who  have  acknowledged  their  existence,  I  codd 
give  you  the  details  of  my  friend  Shelley's  conversations  with  his  familiar,  did  he  not 
apprise  ms,  that  he  had  bseii  informel  by  that  familiar  that  he  wouU  end  his  fife  by 
drowning,  and  did  I  not,  a  short  time  after,  perform  on  the  sea  beach  his  funeral 
rites. 

The  next  morning  (17th)  the  bleeding  was  repeated,  for  although  the  rheumatie 
symptoms  had  completely  disappeared,  the  cerebral  ones  were  hourly  increasing,  and 
this  continuing  all  day,  we  opcneJ  the  vein,  for  the  third  time,  in  the  afternoon.— 
Col  J  applications  were  from  the  beginning  const&intly  kept  on  the  head,  blisters  were 
also  propose  J.  When  on  the  point  of  applying  them.  Lord  Byron  asked  me  whether 
it  wouU  answer  the  same  purpose  to  apply  both  on  the  same  leg.  Guessing  the 
motive  that  led  him  to  ask  titis  question,  I  told  him  I  would  place  them  above  the 
knees,  on  tiie  inside  of  the  thighs.  *  Do  so,'  said  he ;  'for  as  long  as  1  live,  I  will  not 
allow  any  one  to  see  my  lame  foot.' 

Here  I  may  be  permitted  to  observe,  that  it  must  have  been  the  k>t  of  every 
fttedical  man  to  observe  how  frequently  the  fear  of  death  produces  it ;  and  how 
seldom  a  patient  who  persuades  him  df  iliat  he  must  die,  is  mistaken.  The  predic- 
tion of  the  Scotch  fortune-teller  was  ever  present  to  Lord  Byron ;  and,  like  an 
insidious  poison,  destroyed  that  moral  energy  which  is  so  useftil  to  keep  up  tile 
patient  in  dangerous  complaints.  *  Did  I  not  tell  you  (taid  he  repeatedly  to  me)  that 
I  should  die  at  thirty-seven  ?' 

I  was  not  a  little  surprised  to  bsar  him  ask  me  on  the  15th,  whether  I  could  not 
do  him  the  favor  of  niqutring  in  the  town  for  any  very  old  and  ugly  witch  7  As  I 
turned  his  qu3sti;)ti  in  d3ri:iion,  he  repetiteJ  to  me,  with  a  serious  air,  'Never  mind^ 
whether  I  am  supenstitious  or  not ;  but  I  again  entreat  of  you  to  bring  me  the  most 
celeUrateJ  one  there  is,  in  order  that  »he  may  examine  whether  this  sudden  loss  of 
my  health  does  not  depend  on  the  evil  eye.  She  may  devise  some  means  to  dissolve 
the  spelL'  Knowing  the  necessity  of  indulging  a  patient  in  his  harmless  caprices,  I 
soon  procured  one,  who  answered  exactly  to  his  description  ;  but  the  tblbwing  day, 
seeing  that  he  di  1  not  metition  the  subject,  I  avoided  recalling  it  to  his  memory. 

Two  thoughts  constantly  occupied  his  mind. — Ada  and  Greece  were  the  names 
he  uttered,  lamenting  to  die  a  stranger  to  the  sole  daughter  of  his  afiection,  not  only 
from  her  embmce,  but,  periiaps,  the  object  of  the  hatred  whirh  lie  thought  had  been 
carefully  iTistilleJ  into  her  from  her  tenderest  infancy,  showed  how  exquisitely  bis 
parental  feelings  were  excited  by  these  sad  considerations.  The  glory  oC^ying  in 
Greece,  and  for  Greece,  was  tiie  only  ihemc  he  could  6y  to  for  relief,  and  which 
would  dry  up  the  tears  he  abundantly  shed,  when  pronoui  cing  Ada's  name.  In  the 
agony  of  death — that  dreadful  hour  when,  leaving  the  confines  of  Kfe  the  soul  is 
launched  into  eternity— his  parting  look,  his  kst  adieu,  was  to  Greece  and  Ada.   1 
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wu  present  when,  after  taking  the  first  anUspasroodic  mizture,  he  spoke  to  Fktehar 
for  the  last  time,  recommending  him  to  call  on  bis  sister,  on  Lady  Byron  and  his 
slaughter,  and  deliver  to  each  the  messages  which  he  had  repeated  to  him  befere. — 
Uis  feelings,  and  the  clouds  of  death,  which  were  fast  obscuring  his  intellect,  did  not 
aUow  him  to  continue :  '  You  know  what  you  must  say  to  Ada — I  have  already  told 
it  you— you  know  it,  do  you  not  7'  On  hearing  Fletcher's  affimiBtiTe,  ht  replied, 
'That's  light!' 

On  the  ISth,  he  addressed  me,  saying,  'Your  efforts  to  preserve  my  hfe wiH  ba 
vain.  Die  I  must :  I  feel  it.  Its  loss  I  do  not  lament ;  for  to  terminate  my  wean- 
some  existence,  I  came  to  Greece.  My  wealth,  my  abilities,  I  devoted  to  her  canse. 
Well,  there  is  my  life  to  her.  One  request  let  me  make  to  you.  Let  not  my  body 
be  hacked,  or  be  sent  to  England.  Here  let  my  bones  moulder.  Lay  me  in  the  fint 
comer,  without  pomp  of  nonsense.' 


THE  RED  SEA. 
The  setting  of  the  sun  ftom  the  spot  where  we  stood,  was  very  beautifol,  ahhongh 
there  were  neither  groves  nor  vales  on  which  the  sinking  rays  might  linger,  but  a  bv 
«nd  naked  shore.  But  this  was  not  the  case  on  the  other  side  of  the  sea,  to  which 
'  nature  had  been  more  bountiful :  the  mountains  were  there  bold  and  kfty,  and  the 
sun  was  sinking  slowly  behind  them,  while  his  red  beams  rested  on  their  broken 
ridges.  They  were  the  same  amidst  which  the  Israelites  were  entangled  in  their 
ilight,  and  the  wilderness  on  the  other  side  being  a  sandy  expanse,  left  them  at  the 
mercy  of  their  pursuers.  It  was  the  divine  intention,  doubtless,  from  the  first,  to 
destroy  the  power  of  Egypt,  as  the  route  towards  the  head  of  the  Red  Sea  was 
equally  direct  and  near  and  the  desert  of  Sin  was  then  open  to  the  fugitives  without 
either  mountain  or  wave  in  the  way.  The  twilight  soon  rested  on  the  olent  sheet 
of  water,  that  was  not  broken  by  a  single  bark  or  vessel  firom  the  ports  below,  as  the 
breeze  was  too  fidnt  to  cany  them  through  its  uncertain  navigation,  that  abounds 
with  shoals  and  rocks.  The  rugged  forms  of  the  mountains  opposite  grew  dim  and 
indistinct  No  sound  broke  on  the  stillness  of  the  beach,  on  which  we  now  lay 
down  to  rest,  save  the  fiunt  ipurmur  of  the  shallow  water,  and  there  was  littie  danger 
of  intruders^  for  the  place  was  too  desert  to  tempt  either  the  wandering  Bedouin  or 
the  busy  fishennan.  The  hours  fled  almost  unperceived ;  the  scene  waa  fiiU  of 
interest;  and  we  could  not  help  recaUing  the  description  of  the  famous  passage  of 
this  sea  by  the  chosen  people,  that  has  given  rise  to  so  many  fruitless  doubts  and 
explanations;  What  a  noble  subject  for  a  painter  that  hour  of  darkness  and  te4V 
would  be^  and  the  rushing  of  the  hosts  through  this  wide  gulf!  It  would  seem  thst 
the  absurd  idea  of  representing  the  waves  standing  like  a  wall  on  each  side,  had  as 
well  be  abandoned.  This  is  giving  a  literal  inteipretation  to  the  evidently  figurative 
words  of  Scripture;  where  it  is  said  thht  God  caused  theses  to  go  back  all  night  by 
m  strong  east  wind ;  and  when  the  morning  dawned,  there  was  probablv  a  wide  and 
vast  expanse  from  which  the  waters  had  retired  to  some  distance;  and  that  'the  sea 
returning  to  its  strength  in  the  morning,'  was  the  rushing  back  of  an  impetuous  and 
restlese  tide,  inevitable  but  not  instantaneous,  for  it  is  evident  the  Egyptaons  tansd 
and  Mi  fh)iniua|iproech.-«(Mme*9  TrwOt  in  Me  Emi. 
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MARY,  (UJEEN  OF  SCOTTS. 
The  tcene  was  changed.    It  was  an  eve  of  raw  and  surly  mood. 
And  in  the  turret-chamber  high  of  ancient  Holy  rood, 
Sat  Mary,  listening  to  the  rain,  and  sighing  with  the  winds, 
That  seem'd  to  suit  the  stormy  state  of  men's  uncertain  minds. 
The  touch  of  care  had  Uanch'd  her  cheek,  her  smile  was  sadder  now  ; 
The  weight  of  royalty  had  press'd  too  heavy  on  her  brow ; 
And  traitors  to  her  councils  came,  and  rebels  to  the  field  ; 
The  Stuart  sceptre  well  she  sway'd  but  the  sword  she  could  not  wield. 
She  thought  of  all  her  blighted  hopes— the  dreams  of  youth's  brief  day— 
And  summoned  Rizzio  with  his  lute,  and  bade  the  minstrel  play 
The  songs  she  loved  in  eartier  years, — the  songs  of  gay  Navarre, 
The  songs,  perchance,  that  erst  were  sung  by  gallant  Chatelar: 
They  half  beguiled  her  of  her  cares,  they  soothed  her  into  smiles, 
Thoy  won  her  thoughts  from  bigot  zeal,  and  fierce  domestic  broils— 
But  hark!  the  tramp  of  armed  men !  the  Douglas'  battle-cry ! 
They  come,  they  come  !  and  lo!  the  scowl  of  Ruthven's  hollow  eye  I 
And  swords  are  drawn,  and  daggers  gleam,  and  tears  and  words  are  vain. 
The  ruffian  steel  is  in  his  heart — ^the  faithful  Rizdo's  skdn ! 
Then  Mary  Stuart  brush'd  aside  the  tears  that  trickling  fell ; 
*  Now  for  my  father's  arm!'  she  said,  <  my  woman's  heart,  fiirewell  1* 

4i  ♦  *  #  >»  * 

The  scene  was  changed.    Beside  the  block  a  sullen  headsman  stood. 

And  gleam'd  the  broad  axe  in  his  hands  that  soon  must  drip  with  Uood.. 

With  a  slow  and  steady  step  there  came  a  lady  through  the  hall, 

And  breathle«  silence  chained  the  lips,  and  touch'd  the  hearts  of  all ; 

Rich  were  the  sable  robes  she  wore,  her  white  veil  round  her  fell. 

And  fifom  her  neck  there  hung  the  cross— 4hat  cross  she  loved  so  well  I 

I  knew  that  queenly  form  again,  though  blighted  was  its  Uooid— 

I  saw  that  grief  had  deck'd  it  out,— «n  offering  for  the  tomb ! 

I  knew  the  eye,  though  fidnt  its  light,  that  once  so  brightly  shone ; 

1  knew  the  voice,  though  feeble  now,  that  thrill'd  with  every  tone ; 

I  knew  the  ringlets,  almost  grey,  once  threads  of  living  gold ; 

I  knew  that  bounding  grace  of  step,  that  symmetry  of  mould. 

Even  now  I  see  her  fiir  away,  in  that  calm  convent  aisle, 

I  hear  her  chant  her  vesper-hymn,  I  mark  her  holy  smile,— 

Even  now  I  see  her  bursting  forth,  upon  her  bridal  mom, 

A  new  star  in  the  firmament,  to  light  and  glory  bom ! — 

AJas,  the  change  1  she  placed  her  foot  upon  a  triple  throne. 

And  on  the  scaffold  now  she  stands— beside  the  block,  ofene  / 

The  little  dog  that  licks  her  hand,  the  last  of  all  the  crowd 

Who  sunn'd  themselves  beneath  her  glance,  and  round  her  footsteps  bow'd! 

Her  neck  is  bared — the  blow  is  struck— the  soul  has  pass'd  away ; 

The  bright— the  beautiful — ^is  now  a  bleeding  piece  of  clay ! 

A  aolenm  text !    Oo  think  of  it,  in  silence  and  alone, 

Then  weigh  against  a  gnin  of  sand  the  glories  of  a  throne ! 

Summer  and  Winter  koun. 
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aENCRAL  WASHINGTON^ 

We  present  to  our  rea  Jor»  the  following  anecJote  rsUting  to  General  Wa6hir^.on. 
What  norro^iamtes  Mr.  Oopet^s  stalemeiit  in  fhe  eyes  of  the  mnaiiug  few 
aequAuited  with  the  umea  arid  event*  of  tlie  ivvoluiioi.ary  vnr^  is  thai  the  h^zaidois 
aitiMtioii  of  our  army  near  Bniidywiiie,  and  the  incessant  duties  imposed  oo  the  coil- 
mander  ia  chief^  could  scarcely  have  periiiitteJ  lis  uUseiice  Irom  the  eocampmeia  to 
feco  inoitfj  tbs  fo^,  and  thereby  expose  a  life  on  «  hich  the  salvation  of  the  eoaniry 
al  nost  d;ps  ida  1.  The  story  id  thereford  impi-o'iable,  an  J  tiie  conjecture  of  Captain 
De  Laiicey  that  the  officer  in  que  tion  was  Count  Pula&ki,  who  was  pnssent  at  tie 
battle  of  Brandy  wine,  on  the  eighth  of  September,  1777,  is  most  probably  correct. 
General  Lafayette,  who  was  wounded  in  that  ei  g\gen.ei:t,  and  is  oi.e  of  the  very  few 
surviving  field  officers  of  that  disastrous  day,  might  probably  elucidate  the  ctrcum- 
■tance. 

Count  Pulaski  was  a  Polander  of  high  birth,  who  with  a  few  men,  bad  earned  off 
King  Stanislaua  from  his  capital,  Warsaw,  The  king  ailcrwatds  efieciBd  bis  eacape* 
and  declared  Pulaski  an  outhiw.  Thus  proscribed,  he  came  io  Americs^  and  ollered 
his  services  to  congress,  who  conferred  on  him  the  rank  of  brigadier  genemL  He  was 
nortaUy  wounded  in  the  abortive  assault,  under  Count  d'Esuii^  and  GcmnI  Lin- 
coln, on  Savannah,  on  the  moniitig  of  the  fourth  of  October,  t770,  wbde  attanpting 
to  chaige  the  enemy  at  the  head  of  two  hundred  horsemen,  in  full  galkip.  Congreaa 
resolved  tliat  a  monument  should  be  erected  to  his  memory. 

Captain  De  Lancey,  although  in  the  oppobite  rahks,  was  a  brave,  resolute,  intelfi- 
gent  officer,  and  allied  to  one  of  the  most  respectable  and  wealthy  fiunities  of  the  tbea 
province  of  New- York. 

The  letter,  from  which  the  following  is  an  extract,  was  addressed  from  Paris,  under 
date  of  twenty-eighth  of  January,  to  Mr.  Skinner,  editor  of  tiie  American  Turf 
Register  and  Sporting  Mag«zii?e. 

*  While  troubling  you  with  this  letter,  I  take  an  opportunity  of  conecttng  an  error 
which  has  been  very  generally  circub^d,  and  is  even  to  be  found  in  seveml  historical 
works,  as  well  as  in  numberlesh  magaziiies.  Among  others  who  have  fiillen  into  the 
mistake  to  which  I  allude,  Biglahd,  in  his  'View  of  the  Wortd,'  rebitea  an  anecdote 
by  which  it  would  appear  that  at  Brandywire  the  life  of  Washington  was  at  the 
mercy  of  the  celebrated  British  rifleman.  Major  Ferguson,  who  was  too  genemas  to 
profit  by  his  advantage. 

Mr.  J.  P.  De  Lancey,  (fiither  of  Mrs.  Cooper)  though  of  a  well  known  American 
ftmily,  was  regukirly  educated  for  the  British  army,  in  which  he  received  a  commis- 
sion at  eighteen.  In  1774  he  was  quaitered  at  Philadelphia  with  a  part  of  his  corps, 
the  eighteenth  of  the  royal  Irish.  Washington  was  then  a  delegate  in  corgress ;  andt 
in  consequence  of  his  havirg  dired  with  the  mess  of  the  eighteenth,  and  of  the  inter 
course  which  natunilly  exi&led  between  gientlemen  of  the  different  provineee,  through 
their  family  connexions^ and  acc.uaintarcfF,  Mr.  De  Lancey  Iiad  a  perfect  knowledge 
of  his  pernn.  When  the  army  of  Howe  was  preparing  to  embark  (or  the  Chesa- 
peake, a  corps  of  riflemen  was  organized  by  drafting  picked  men  from  the  difierent 
rsgiments,  and  was  placed  under  the  command  of  Major  Feiiguson,  who  had  invented 
several  improvements  in  the  rifle,  and  who  had  acquired  gr^t  skill  in  the  use  of  that 
weapon*  Of  this  corpr,  Mr.  Pe  Lancey  wns  appointed  tlie  second  in  command. 
During  the  manouvres  which  preceded  the  battle  of  BFand3rwine,  these  riflemen  were 
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iMpt  akinnishing  in  advance  of  one  of  the  British  columna.  They  had  croaaed  aoflie 
-open  ground,  in  which  Ferguson  was  wounded  in  the  arm,  and  had  taken  a  positioii 
io  the  skirts  of  at  hick  wood.  While  Mr.  De  Laneey  was  occupied  in  aimnging  a 
aling  for  the  wounded  arm  of  Ferguaonf  it  wasToported  that  an  American  officer  of 
rank,  attended  only  by  a  mounted  orderly,  had  ridden  into -the  open  ground,  and  waa 
then  within  point  blank  nOo  shot.  Two  or  «hree  of  the  best  marksmen  stepped  for- 
ward and  asked  leave  to  bring  him  down.  Ferguson  peremptorily  refused ;  but  he 
went  to  the  skirt  of  the  wood,  and,  showing  himself,  .menaced  the  American  with 
several  rifles,  while  he  called  to  him  and  made  signs  for  him  to  come  in.  The  mounted 
offieer  saw  his  enemies,  drew  his  reins,  and  sat,  looking^it  them  attentively,  for  a  fow 
Moments. 

A  sergeant  now  offered  to  hit  the  horse  without-injuring  the  rider.  But  Ferguson 
•till  withheld  his  consent,  affirming  that  it  was  Washington  reconnoitering,  and  that 
he  would  not  be  the.inetniment  of4>lacing:the.]ife  of  so  great  a  man  in  jeopardy  by  so 
unfiur  means.  The  horseman  turned  and  rode  slowly  .away.  When  the  British 
army  reached  Philadelphia,  Mr.  De  laneey  was  proanoted  to  a  major,  in  another 
eorps,  and  Ferguson,  not  k>ng  aflsr,  went  to  the  south,  where  he  was.killed,  at  Binges 
Rioantain.  To  the  last  moment  Major  Ferguson  maintained  that  the  officer  whose 
life  he  had  spared  was  Washington-^  and  it  is  probable  that  the  story  in  circulation 
has  proceeded  from  this  opinion.  But  on  the  other  hand,  Mr.  De  iLaneey,  to  whom 
the  person  of  Washington  was  necessarily  so  well  known,  constantly  affirmed  that 
his  commander  was  mistaken.  I  have  often  heard  Mr.  De  Laneey  relate  these  drw 
eamstances,  and  though  he  never  pretended  to  be  sure  of  the  person  of  the  unknown 
horseman,  it  was  his  opinion,  from  some  particuIarB  of  dress  and  stature,  4hat  it  "Was 
the  Count  PuIaskL 

Though  in  error  as  to  the  person  of  the  individual  whom  he  spared,  the  *merit  of 
Major  Ferguson  is  not  at  all  diminished  b>  a  knowledge  of  the  truth.  4  correct  the 
mistake  only  because  the  account  is  at  variance  with  the  probable  situation  of  Wash- 
ington  at  so  important  a  moment,  and  because  every  drcumstance  connected  with  th^ 
Jiistory  of  that  illustrious  man,  has  great  interest,  not  only  with  his  own  eoantry,  but 
(the  whole  civilized  world.  * 

Yours,  &C. 

J.  FiMKiMomc  Coorsm. 


THE  MONSOONS. 

The  setting  in  of  the  Monsoons,  or  .tropical  sea  wind,  in^he  East  Indies,  is  Cfans 
described  by  Forbes  in  his  Oriental  Memoirs;.  The  scene  was  at  Banoche,  whers 
the  British  army  was  encamped.  The  shades  of  evengig^agpreactied'  as  he  reached^ 
the  ground,  and  just  as  the  encampment  was  completed,  the  atmosphere  grew  sud- 
denly dark,  the  heat  became  oppressive,  and  an  unusual  stillness  presaged  the 
immediate  setting  in  of  the  monsoon :  The  whoje  affpearance  of  nature  resenriWed 
those  solemil'preludes  to  earthquakes  and  hurricanes  in  the  West  Indies,  team  which 
tfas  east  in  ganeral  is-providentially  firee.  We  were  allowed  veiy  Mttle  time  ^  con- 
jeetof^  in  a  IhwniDtttei  the  heavy  clouds  Biirrtovarsxa. 
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.    XL.I1.I.1I. "        ■ I..^^^.**-^ 


I  had  witne«d  wentew  rooiwww  io  India  iHit  this  ei^^ 
fill  •!»?«««»»  aad^rndfiilefiects.    Encamped  in  a  tew  ritiiwiim,  «  the  bc«d^ 
of  a  lake  fiMined  to  coltert  the  8um«inding  water,  we  found  oundi«^ 
ia  a  liquid  plaiI^  thatant-pins  giving  way,  in  a  loo«i  eoil.  the  tenia  fi^^ 
Uw  wMaaimyezpoaed  tothe  contending  ekmenta.    It  reqaiteaaU^  Mgioft* 
tioa  to  conceit  the  tituation  of  an  hundred  thousand  human  betngs  «  •'^T 
daMr^Aion,  with  mow  than  two  thousand  elephants,  camels,  horaea,  and  onn, 
loddenly  eforwheteied  by  this  dreadftd  storm  in  a  strange  country,  ^*f»"T 
knowledge  of  hi^  or  tew  gtoimd,  the  whole  bwng  covewri  by  an  immme  Ww^ 

iommndadby  thiek  darkne.,  which  prevented  our  dirtingoiahing  a  liagla  ehf**, 

except  such  as  the  vivid  glare  of  lightning  displayed  in  horribte  fonns.  No  ^|^niB^ 
can  daMiibe  the  wreck  of  a  teige  cncaropmen^  thus  instantaneously  deateoyed,  and 

flovaied  with  water;  amid  the  cries  of  oW  men  and  helpless  women,  tenitel  by  ^ 
pieteing  ahoeks  of  tbair  expiring  chiWwm,  unable  to  afford  them  reiieC  P*ri"gw 
draadlbl  nigh^  more  than  two  hundred  persons,  and  three  thousaad  eattte  pendwl^ 
md  the  mmnnii^  dawn  exhiWted  a  shocking  specUcle. 

The  south-west  monsoon  genefally  aetsin  very  early,  in  certam  |Ktt  « J™**— 
At  Anjengo,  dbaervea  the  above  author,  it  commences  with  great  scveAy,  ™  P|^ 
aenU  an  awful  i^dacle ;  the  inclement  weather  continues  with  anoreer  lass  v»laoce> 
from  May  to  October;  during  that  period  the  tempestuous  ocean  rolls  from  a  t*irtL 
horiaon,  literaMy  of 'darkness  visiWe;'  a  scries  of  floating  mountains  heaving  aader 
koary  sunumts,  untfl  they  approach  the  shore,  when  their  atupendow  •«^«;J^ 
flow  ma«cesaiveawges,  and  break  upon  the  beach;  every  ninth  wave  la obaarvsd 
to  be  geoeially  more  tremendous  than  the  rest,and  threatens  to  ov«rwhdmtJ»a^ 

ment.    The  noise  of  these  billows  equals  that  of  the  loudest  cannon,  andw^lh  tfce 
thunder  and  lightning  ao  ftequcnt  in  the  miny  season,  is  truly  awftiL    ^^•J*' *^ 
tadteuamonaoon  I  paaaed  at  Anjengo,  I  often  stood  upon  the  tremhttngwnd  b 
to  oontempkite  the  aotemn  acene,  and  derive  comfort  from  that  auUmie  and  ^"^^9^ 
ientdecrea.    « HHherto  ahak  thou  come  but  no  further ;  and  hcie  ahdtt  thy  prou^ 

vavaa  be  alayad.* 


THE^LAST  TREE  OF  BABYLON. 
At  the  distance  of  a  few  paces  only  to  the  north  east  of  the  masa  rf  walla  and 
pass,  Om  internal  spaces  of  which  are  stUl  filled  with  earth  and  rubb»h,isthefcmo» 
siD^le  tree,  which  the  natives  caH  •  Athelo,*  and  maintain  to  have  been  flourishing  m 
ancient  Babylon.    This.trce  is  of  a  kind  perfectly  unknown  to  these  P**^    ^|  " 
certainly  of  very  great  age,  as  its  trunk,  Wi  ich  appears  to  have  been  of  cwwidarabte 
girtki  now  prcfento  only  a  bare  and  decayed  half  or  longitudinal  aectten,  which,  if 
-^ound  on  the  ground,  woak)4^  thought  to  be  rolten«nd  unfit  for  any  use:  yet  the 
lew  branches  which  still  sprout  out  from  its  venerable  top,  are  perfectly  greenj  and, 
as  had  been  already  nenftirtcd.by  othel«,  as  well  as  confirmed  by  our  own  obsem- 
lio'n,  gave  to  the  passage  of  the  yriftd  a.«hrill  and  nMOancholy  »und,  like  the  whir- 
ling of  a  tempest  jthrough  a  ship's  ri^ng  &t  sea.    Though  thus  thick  in  the  trunk, 
H  is  ndt  more  than  fifteen  feet  high,  and,^  branches  ore  ^9^  few. — ©«ckl«8*am' 
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There  stands  a  l<mcly  tree  on  Shinar's  mount- 
No  kindred  stem  the  fer-spread  desert  rears ; 

Scant  arc  its  leaves,  for  spent  the  juicy  fount, 
Which  fed  its  being  through  unnumbered  years^ 

Last  of  a  splendid  race  that  here  have  stood, 

It  throws  an  awful  charm  o'er  ruin's  solitude. 

IiOnetree!  thou  bear'st  a  venerable  form — 

Shrunk,  yet  majestic  m  thy  late  decay, — 
For  not  the  havoc  of  the  ruthless  storm. 

Nor  Simoon's  blight  thus  wears  thy  trunk  away; 
But  time's  light  wing,  through  sges  long  gone  post, 
Hath  gently  swept  thy  aide,  and  wasted  thee  at  last^ 

Empires  have  risen—flourished — ^mouldered  down — 

And  nameless  myriads  closed  life's  fleeting  dream» 
Since  thou  the  peerless  garden's  height  did'st  crowi^ 

Which  hung  in  splendor  o'er  Euphrates'  stream: 
Fountains,  and  groves,  and  palaces,  were  here. 
And  fiagimnee  filled  the  bre»  and  verdure  decked  the  year* 

Here  qneeiily  Steps  in  beauty^s  pride  have  trod. 

Hence  Babel's  king  his  boastfUl  survey  took, 
When  to  his  trendiling  ear  the  voice  of  Grod 

Denouncing  woes  to  come — his  spirit  shook«— 
Bat  all  this  grace  and  pomp  hath  pass'd  away, 
*Ti8  now  the  wondrous  story  of  a  distant  day. 

How  wide  and  fiu:  these  tracts  of  chaos  spread. 

Beyond  the  circuit  of  the  lab'ring  eye ! 
Where  the  proud  queen  of  nations  raised  her  head. 

But  shapeless  wrecks  and  scenes  of  horror  lie; 
Glorious  and  beautiful  no  morel — her  6ce 
Is  darkly  hid  in  desolation's  stem  embrace* 

Xiom  as  the  pining  widow,  who  doth  bead 

In  solitary  grief  o'er  some  lov'd  tombs, 
Thy  worn  and  drooping  form  appears  to  lend 

A  mourner's  presence,  to  this  scene  of  doom ; 
And  from  thy  quivering  leaves  there  breezes  a  sound. 

Of  sullen,  hopdess  wail,  for  death's  wide  waste  arouna* 

w 

Sole  living  remnant  of  ChaldsB's  pride !      , 

Reluctant  thou  dost  wear  the  garb  of  joy ; 
Thy  heart  is  witheitd,  strength  hath  lefl  thy  side—. 

And  the  green  tint^^me  spareth  to  destroy, 
tSMmlike  the  hectic  fiush-^which  brigMer  glows, 
fjpon  the  sunken  cheek,  just  passing  finomfts  ii^oes ! 

*  HOOB  HVTTM* 


916  JU  Moon. 

A  SISTER'S  LOVE. 

There  is  no  purer  feermg  kindled  upon  the  sitar  of  homan  affisctions,  than  • 
8iBCer*t  pare,  uncontaminated  love  for  her  Brother.  It  ii  unlike  all  other  afiec- 
tions — to  disconnected  with  selfish  sensuality ;  so  feminine  in  itfrdcrrlopeaieotr 
80  dignified,  and  yet,  wilh  all,  «o  fond,  so  devoted.  Nothing  can  alter  h— aothini^ 
can  aoppress  it.  The  world  may  revoWe,  and  its  revolutions  effect  changes  in  the 
Tortuoes,  in  the  character,  and  in  the  disposition  of  the  brother,  yet  if  he  wints, 
whose  hand  wiH  so  speedily  stretch  out  as  that  of  his  sister;  and  if  bis  chsracler 
is  maligned,  whose  voice  » ill  so  readily  swell  in  his  advocacy.  Next  to  a  mothers 
unquenchable  love,,  a  sister's  is  pre-eminent.  It  resis  so>  ezchisively  on  the  ties 
of  consan^zuinity  for  its  sustenance,  it  is  so  wholly  divested  of  paaaion,and  springa 
from  such  a  deep  recess  in.  the  human,  bosom,,  that  when  a  sister  •nee  fetidly  and 
deeply  regards  her  brother,  that  affection  is  blended  with  her  existence.  In  alF 
the  annals  of  crime  it  is  considered  something  anomalous  to  find  the  hand  of  a 
aiater  raised  in  anger  against  her  brother^  ot  her  heart  nurturing'  the  aeedaof 
hatred,  envy,  or  revenge,  in  regard  to  that  brother.  In  all  afotioos  of  woman 
|here  is  a  devotednesa  which  cannot  be  properly  appreciated  by  man.  In  thoaa 
regards  where  the  passionaare  not  all  neceasary  in  increasing  tbe  alrenglh  of  the 
aflections,  more  sincere  truth  and  pure  feeling  may  be  expected  than  in  sodi  a» 
are  dependent  upon  each  other  for  their  duration  as  well  as  their  felicities.  A 
sister's  love,  in  this  respect,  is  peculiarly  remarkable.  There  is  no  selfish  gratifl^ 
•ation  in  its  outpourings ;  it  lives  from  the  natural  impulse,  and  personal  cbara» 
are  not  in  the  slightest  degree  necessary  to  its  birth  or  duration- 


THE  MOGN. 

Tbe  opinions  of  astronomers  are  at  variance  with  respect  to  tbe  existenee  orar 
lunar  atmosphere.  Philosophers  often  reason  from  analogy ;  and  because  the 
surface  of  the  Moon  bears  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  Earth,  in  having  vaOejv 
mountains,  hills,  dales,  volcanoes,  &c.  they  conclude  that  the  Moon  has  an  atmos-^ 
phere,  and,  consequently,  rain,  hail,  snow,  and  winds.  Varioua  are  the  argument* 
advanced  on  esch  side  of  this  question  by  astronomers  of  the  greatest  fame. 

But  if  we  may  be  allowed  to  judge  from  the  appearance  of  the  Moon  when  our 
nights  are  clear,  we  may  conclude  that  the  Moon  has  no  atmosphere.  No  peraoft 
eyer  perceived  either  clouds  or  vapours  on  her  disk,  or  any  thing  resemblmg  them  • 
and  these  must  have  been  seen  in  every  age  by  millions  of  mankind^  if  limar 
cloilds,  &c.  existed :  ^tnless  we  believe  that  there  may  be  an  atUMtapbara  withovt 
vapours. 

Mr.  Ferguson  observes, •''If  there  were  seas  in  the  Moon,  she  conld  have n^ 
elouds,  rains  nor  storms,  as  we  have;  becanse  ahe  has  no  atmospherQ  to  soppoit 
the  vapours  which  occasion  them.  And  every  body  knows  that  when  the  M<k>b  if 
above  our  horizon  in  the  night-time,  she  !•  visible^  onless  the  eloodaof  onr  atnoe- 
phere  hide  her  from  our  |iew ;  and  all  inrts  of  bar  appear  oonatantly  with  the 
same  olear,  serene,  anfl  calm  aspect^    But  those  datk  parts  of  the  Moon,  whidi 
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were  formerly  thought  to  bo  seas,  tre  now  found  to  be  only  reit  deep  eeTitiee,. 
and  places  which  reflect  not  the  Sun's  light  so  strongly  as  others,  hsTiog  msny 
eaToms  and  pits  whose  shadows  fsll  within  them,  and  are  always  dark  on  the 
■ides next  the  San,  which  demonstrates  Uieir  being  hollow:  sod  most  of  these 
pits  bave  little  knobs,  like  hillocks,  standing  within  them,  and  casting  shadows 
also,  which  cause  these  places  to  appear  darker  than  others  that  hsTO  fewer  or  less 
remarkable  caTcmSk  All  these  appearances  show  that  there  are  no  seas  in  the 
Moon ;  for  if  there  were  any,  their  surfaces  would  appear  smooth  and  eren,  like 
those  on  the  Earth.' 

Dr.  Brewster  observes ;  *  The  arguments  adduced  by  Mr.  Ferguson  to  prove  that 
there  is  no  sea  in  the  Moon  are  very  far  from  being  conclosive.  The  eiistence  of 
a  lunar  atmosphere  is  completely  ascertained :  and  the  litile  pits  and  eminences 
which  appear  in  the  dark  parte  of  the  Moon,  which  are  extremely  even  and  smooth, 
may  be  regarded  as  rocks  or  islandf .  By  obsenrations,  however,  on  Jlfsre  Cristiim^ 
when  the  line  which  sepsrates  the  enlightened  from  the  obscure  segment  of  the 
Moon  passed  through  the  large  and  apparently  level  spot,  I  have  found  that  the 
shaded  parts  of  the  Moon,  however  smooth  they  may  appear,  are  not  level  sur- 
faces, and  therefore,  cannot  be  seas.  If  there  were  seas  in  the  Moon,  there  would  be 
particular  times  when  the  reflected  light  of  the  Sun  would  render  them  more  briU 
liant  than  any  other  part  of  her  surface ;  and  the  light  would  acquire  that  property 
called  potorisslten,  which  is,  however,  found  net  to  be  the  case,* 

It  would  appear,  therefore,  from  these  facts,  that  there  is  no  water  in  the  Moon» 
neither  rivers,  nor  lakes,  nor  seas;  and  hence  we  are  entitled  to  infer  that  noneoT 
those  atmospherical  phenomena  which  arise  from  the  eustence  of  water  in  our 
own  globe,  will  take  placo  in  the  lunar  world; 

Every  particuhur  connected  with  the  disk  of  the  Moon  is  interesting,  and  in 
many  respects,  astonishing.  Her  mountainous  scenery  is  awfully  grand.  Huge 
masses  of  rock  rise  perpendicularly  from  the  plains,  tower  to  an  immense  heightt- 
and  reflect  the  rays  of  the  Sun  as  from  a  steel  mirror.  These  rocks  appear  per* 
feetly  naked,  or  d«^titute  of  any  kind  of  soil  snd  vegetation.  In  these  stupendous 
and  terrific  rocks  are  discovered  rents  and  ravines,  as  if  split  or  separated  asunder 
by  some  tremendous  esrthquake  or  volcano :  and  numberless  large  frsgments  of 
rocks  sre  seen  near  the  base  of  these  frightful  eminences,  as  if  they  had  been^ 
detached  by  some  extraordinary  shock  or  convulsion. 

The  surftree  of  the  Moon  is  admirably  calculated  to  reflect  the  light  of  the  Sun 
upon  the  Earth.  If  h^r  surface  were  smooth  and  level,  the  reflected  light  would' 
not  have  been  so  luminous  and  diflusire,  and  the  Earth  would  have  been  but 
indiflTerently  soppfied  with  light  in  the  absence  o(  the  Sun.  But  owing  to  her 
surface,  this  inconrenience  is  prevented.  Her  stupendous  rsnge  of  mountains^, 
whose  summits  rise  to  an  immense  height ;  her  loAy,  rugged,  bare,  perpendicular,, 
and  in  some  parts  bold  snd  projecting  rocks  ;  her  numerous,  deep  and  extenslfe 
hollows  or  cavities,  containing  insular  mountains,  whose  towering  tops  receive  tha- 
first  rays  of  the  Sun,  lofty  ridges,  or  rather  mountains,  encircling  these  deep 
hollows  or  cavities ;  all  contribute  to  reflect  the  rays  of  the  Sun  to  all  aides,  and 
to  diflTuse  light  to  every  part  of  the  Earth  in  the  course  of  every  lunation. 

The  diameter  of  the  Moon  is  two  thousand  one  hundred  and  sixty- one  miles;. 
and  as  soKd  bodies  are  to  each  otheaas  the  cubes  of  their  diameters,  the  magni- 
tade  of  tha  Mnon  is  to  that  of  the  Earth  as  one  to  forty-one. 
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TIm  Mqoq  i84weiity-(bor  thoUBatid  miles  from  the  cnitte  of  the  Etrtb;  and 
awvet  from  aey  fixed  sur  to  the  »tme  star,  in  twenty-seven  days,  seren  bow^ 
forty-tbree  mintUes,  wad  eleven  seconds.     This  is  called  her  sideral  rerolutioii. 

Uer  pmidical  levoluttoa  is  the  time  in  which  she  passes  throi^  the  twelve 
■igM  of  the  aodiae;  or  fron  the  equinoctial  point  to  her  return  to  the  siiBe.^ 
Tkie  it  performed  in  tweoty-seren  days,  seven  hours,  forty^three  minutes,  end  firar 
eeoonds.  The  difference  between  her  sideral  and  periodical  revolution  is  caoaed 
by  the  preeetsion  of  the  eqeinoxes. 

Her  synodical  revolution  ia  the  time  in  which  she  passes  through  her  difiersDt 
dinngeai  or  frosa  one  conjunction  with  the  San  to  the  other.  This  is  peHbnned- 
an  twenty-nine  days,  twelve  hours,  forty  four  minutes,  and  two  seconds. 

PaiLip  Gaeebtt. 


WHY  IS  MY  SPIRIT  SAD  1 

Why  is  my  spirit  sad? 
Because  Uis  parting,  each  succeeding  year 
With  something  that  it  used  to  hold  more  dear 

Than  aunrht  that  now  remains  ; 
Because  the  past,  like  a  receding  sail. 
Flits  intodimnesi,  and  the  lonely  gale 

0*er  vacant  waters  reigns. 

Why  is  my  spirit  sad !  ^ 

because  no  more  within  my  soul  there  dwdl 
Thoughts  fresh  aa  flowers  that  fill  the  mountain  deO 

With  innocent  delight ; 
Because  I  am  aweary  of  the  striie 
That  with  hot  fever  taints  the  springs  of  life, 

Making  the  day  seem  night 

Why  is  my  spirit  sad  7 
Alas!  ye  did  not  know  the  lost— the  dead; 
Who  loved  with  me  of  yore  green  paths  to  tread — 

The  paths  of  youns  romance; 
Te  never  stood  with  us  *neath  summer  skies, 
Nor  saw  the  rich  light  of  their  tender  eyes — 

The  Eden  of  their  glance. 

Why  is  my  spirit  sad  7 
Have  not  the  beautiful  been  ta'en  away,— 
Are  not  the  noble-hcarted  turn  d  to  clay — 

Wither*  d  in  root  and  stem  ? 
1  see  that  others,  whose  looks  are  lit 
The  radiant  joys  of  youfh,  are  round  me  yet,— 

But  not— but  not  like  them ! 
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I  would  not  be  less  sad ! 
My  days  of  mirth  are  past.      Droops  o*er  my  brow 
The  sheaf  of  care  io  sickly  paleness  now, — 

The  present  is  around  me  ; 
Would  that  the  future  were  both  come  and  gone,' 
And  that  I  lay  where,  'neath  a  nameless  stone, 

Crush'd  feelings  could  not  wound  me! 


SKETCH  OF  MILTON. 


Milton  stood  apart  from  all  earthly  things.  He  may  be  likened  to  that  inter* 
pieter  of  the  mysterious  things  of  Providence,  wiio  sits  in  the  bright  circle  of  the 
Bun  ;  while  Shakspeare  resembles  rather  the  spirit  created  by  his  own  matcbles* 
imagination,  which  wanders  ofer  earth  and  sea,  with  power  to  subdue  all  mind» 
mnd  hearts  by  the  influence  of  his  magic  spell.  The  peotry  of  Milton  is  accord- 
ingly solemn  snd  dignified,  as  well  becomes  the  moral  sublimity  of  his  character, 
and  the  sacredness  of  his  awful  theme.  His  mind  appears  to  have  been  elevated 
by  the  glories  rerealed  to  his  holy  contemplation;  and  his  inspiration  is  as  much 
lofUer  than  that  of  other  poets,  as  his  subject  was  superior  to  theirs.  It  is  super-> 
flaouB  to  say,  that  his  moral  influence  is  always  conrersant  with  divine  things^ 
and  filled  with  the  sublimest  thoughts?  Tet  it  has  been  sometimes  said,  that  the 
qualities  with  which  he  has  endue<l  that  most  wonderful  of  all  poetical  creations^ 
theleader  of  the  fallen  angels,  are  too  fearfully  sublime  to  be  regarded  with  the 
horror  and  aversion,  which  they  ought  naturally  to  inspire.  He  is  indeed  invest- 
ed with  many  sublime  attributes ; — he  fierce  energy,  unbroken  by  despair — the 
unconquerable  will,  which  not  even  the  thunders  of  the  Almighty  can  bend  ;— 
but  these  qualities,  though  they  may  fill  us  with  wonder  and  awe«  are  not  attrac- 
tive. His  tenderness  is  only  the  bitterness  of  remorse,  without  end  and  hopeless ; 
his  self-devotion  is  only  the  result  of  wild  ambition ;  and  a  dreadful  retribution 
at  length  falls  upon  him, '  according  to  his  doom.'  In  this  exhibition  of  charao- 
t«r,  there  is  undoubtedly  vast  intellectual  power,  but  there  is  nothing  redeeming, 
nothing  which  can  win  the  soul  to  love.  We  dread  the  effect  of  those  deliniations 
in  which  crime,  from  which  nature  recoils,  is  allied  to  qualities,  with  which  we 
involuntarily  sympathise;  such  portraits  are  of  evil  tendency,  because  though  un- 
natural, they  are  atiU  attractive  ;  but  great  crime  frequently  supp  ses  the  existence 
of  imposing  traits  of  character,  which  may  excite  admiration,  without  engaging 
sympathy.  We  are  interested  in  Conrad,  because  his  fierce  and  gloomy  spirit  is 
BMStered  by  the  passion  which  masters  all ; — because  in  him  it  is  deep  and  over- 
whelming, yet  refined  and  pure-like  the  token,  which  restored  the  reprinting  Perl 
to  Eden^the  redeeming  and  expiatory  virtue,  which  shows  that  the  light  of  the 
Boal,  however  darkened,  is  not  extinguished  altogether — and  tve  do  not  ask,  how 
purity  and  lovecanfir.d  their  refuge  in  a  pirate's  bosom — we  do  not  remember, 
that  they  could  as  hardly  dwell  there  as  Abdicl  among  the  rebel  host.  Not  so  the 
ruined  ArchangeL    In  him  ail  may  be  grand  and  imposing,  but  all  is  4«rt^  stem 
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«nd  relentles*.  If  there  be  ought  to  admire,  there  it  at  leait  nothing  to  iinlata. 
Through  all  the  writinga  of  Milton,  there  reign  a  loflioeaa  and  grandeur  wliich 
tfeem  to  raite  the  soul  to  the  atandard  of  ita  own  elevation.  The  finest  miodM  have 
«etorted  to  them  for  the  rich  treaaurea  of  eloquence  and  wisdom ;  and  thef  i 
jJao  find  in  them  the  more  enduring  treaaur<!Bof  pietj  and  virtue. 


INSPIRATION  OF  ASTRONOMY. 
Tbirb  are  seTeral  recorded  instances  of  the  powerful  effect  which  the  stndj  of 
(astronomy  has  produced  upon  the  human  mind.  Dr.  Rittenhooae,  of  Pennvf  1- 
Tenia,  after  he  had  calculated  the  transit  of  Venus,  Which  was  to  happen  Jaaa 
3d,  1769,  was  appointeJ,  at  Philadelphia,  with  others,  to  repair  to  the  .townahip 
ofNorriatoo,  and  tlicre  to  obserTO  this  planet  until  its  passage  orerfheaan'a 
disc  should  verify  the  correctness  of  his  calculations.  This  occurrence  had  n^ 
-yer  been  witnessed  but  twice  before  by  an  inhabitant  of  our  earth,  and  waanercir 
to  be  again  seen  by  any  person  then  living.  A  phenomenon  so  rare,  and  to  im- 
•portant  in  its  bearings  upon  astronomical  science,  was,  indeed,  well  calcula\cd  to 
agitato  the  soul  of  one  so  alive  as  he  was  to  the  great  trutha  of  nature.  The  day 
arrived,  and  there  waa  no  cloud  on  the  horizon.  The  observers;,  in  stlence  and 
trembling  anxiety,  waited  for  the  predicted  moment  of  observation.  It  came— 
and  in  the  instant  of  contact,  an  emotion  of  joy  ao  powerful  waa  excited  in  the 
boaom  of  Mr.  Rittcnhouse,  that  he  fainted.  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  afler  he  had  ad* 
▼anced  ao  far  in  hia  mathematical  proof  of  one  of  hia  great  aatronoroical  doe- 
trioea,  aa  to  aee  that  the  result  was  to  be  triumphant,  was  so  aSected  in  view  of 
the  momentous  truth,  which  he  waa  about  to  demoiiatrate,  that  he  waa  unable  to 
proceed,  and  begged  one  of  his  companions  in  study,  to  relieve  him,  and  carry  oat 
the  calculation.  The  instructions,  which  the  heavens  give,  are  not  confined  to 
aeholars ;  but  they  are  imparted  to  the  peasant  and  to  the  aavage.  The  piouB 
ahepherd  often  feels  a  sudden  expansion  of  mind,  while  attempting  to  form  an 
Idea  of  that  power,  which  spread  out  and  adorned  the  heavens  with  ao  man/ 
avodds  of  light 


LAFAYETTE  FORTY  YEARS  AGO. 
In  *the  Travels  of  John  Ledyard,  a  work  now  of  long  standing,  is  the  foHowing 
•account  of  Lafayette  in  1786: — *1  took  a  walk  to  Paris  this  morning,  and  saw  the 
Marquis  de  Lafayette.  He  is  a  good  man  this  same  Marquis.  I  esteem  him,  and 
•even  love  him,  and  so  will  all  do,  except  somn  few  who  worship  him.  I  made 
these  trips  to  Palis  often — sometimes  to  dine  with  the  amiable  Frenchman,  and 
sometimes  with  our  minister,  who  is  a  brother  to  me.  You  know  how  much  I 
•we  the  amiable  Lafayr  tte ;  will  you  do  me  the  honor  to  present  my  moat  grateful 
thanlca  to  him?  If  I  find  in  my  ^ravela  a  mountain  aa  much  elevated  above  other 
moantains  as  he  is  above  other  men»  I  will  name  it  Lafayetta.' 
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AMERICAN  SCENERY. 
The  nameioas  waterfalls,  the  enchanting  beauty  of  Lake  George  and  its  pellucid 
Awd,  «f  Lake  Champlain  and  the  lesser  lakes,  afford  many  objects  of  the  tnoet 
{liciuresquechaFaoter;  while  the  inland  seas,  from  Superior  to  Ontario,  and  that 
-astounding  cataract,  whose  roar  would  hardly  be  increased  by  the  united  murmurs 
of  all  the  cascades  of  Europe,  are  calculated  to  inspire  vast  and  sublime  conceptions. 
The  effects,  too,  of  our  climate,  composed  of  a  Siberian  winter  and  Italian  summer* 
furnish  new  and  peculiar  objects  for  description.  The  circumstances  of  remote 
regions  are  here  blended,  and  strikingly  opposite  appearances  witnessed  in  the  same 
apot  at  different  seasons  of  the  year,  in  our  winters,  we  have  the  sun  of  the  same 
Altitude  as  in  Italy,  shining  on  an  unlimited  surface  of  snow,  which  can  only  be  found 
in  the  higher  latitudes  of  Europe,  where  the  sun  in  the  winter  rises  little  above  the 
horizon.  The  dazzling  brilliance  of  a  winter's  day  and  nooonlight  night,  in  an 
atmosphere  astonishing  clear  and  frosty,  when  the  utmost  splendor  of  the  sky  is 
reflected  from  the  surface  of  spotless  white,  attended  witn  the  most  exoessive  cold,  is 
peculiar  to  the  northern  part  of  the  United  States.  What,  too,  can  surpass  the 
celestial  purity  and  transparency  of  the  atmosphere  in  a  fine  autumnal  day,  when  our 
vision  and  our  thought  seem  carried  to  the  third  heaven,  the  gorgeous  magnificence 
s>f  the  close,  when  the  sun  sinks  from  our  view,  surrounded  with  various  masses  of 
.clouds  fringed  with^ld  and  purple,  and  jeflecting,  in  evanescent  tints,  all  the  hues 
4ifthenuDbow! 


LOOK  ALOFT. 


In  the  tempest  of  life,  when  the  wave  and  the  gale 
Are  around  and  above,  if  thy  footing  should  fail— 
If  tl^ine  eye  should  grow  dim  and  thy  caution  depart-^ 
'Look  alofi*  and  be  firm,  and  be  fearless  of  heart. 

If  the  friend,  who  embraced  in  prosperity's  glow, 
With  a  smile  for  each  joy  and  a  tear  for  each  wo, 
Should  betray  thee  when  sorrow  like  clouds  are  arrayed^ 
'Look  alofl'  to  the  friendship  which  never  shall  fiule. 

Should  the  visions  which  hope  spreads  in  light  to  thine  eye, 
Like  the  tints  of  the  rainbow,  brighten  to  fly^ 
Then  turn,  and  tho'  tears  of  repenant  regret, 
*  Look  aloft'  to  the  sun  that  is  never  to  set« 

Should  they  who  are  dearest,  the  son  of  thy  heart — 
The  wiib  of  thy  bosoRH-m  sorrow  depart, 
'  Look  aloft'  from  the  darkness  and  dust  of  the  tomb^ 
To  that  soil  where  'affection  is  ever  to  bloom.' 

And  oh !  when  death  comes,  in  terrors  to  cast 
His  fiuire  on  the  future,  his  pall  on  the  past, 
In  that  moment  of  darkness,  with  hope  in  thy  heart, 
And  a  snale  in  thine  eye, '  look  akrfi'  and  depart  t 
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CHRISTIANITY. 

iKTmoDVCTioii  Of  Crristianitt  ikto  Ekolakd. — ^To  whom  thli  h 
indebted  fbr  the  bliieed  boon  of  Chrmti&ntty,  the  routs  with  whieh  i 
Mtvratty  enTclbpod  the  eYent,  and  the  intervemlon  of  t  kmg  period  dT  1 
and ignomnee, prevrnt  os effectually  from  ascerfainiiig.  ' The lighi i^ the "wmid* 
obeerrea  Fuller,  •shone  here,  but  we  know  not  who  kindM  it.*  The  Apoailaw 
Peter,  Simon  Zebtea,  and  Paul,  have  each  been  mentioned  m  tlM  «VHig«Kit  oT 
Britain.  Of  these  the  Romanists  are  moat  strenvoos  for  the  firat ;  b«t  #ie  iHt  %■ 
genemlly  eonsidered  as  having  the  best  claim  of  the  three.  VeiMtMS  i^ortasMMfe^ 
an  oM  Latin  poet,  in  his  lift  of  St.MaTlin,  thus  qfieaksof  tlw  mifliis  of  te  ^MM 
Apostle  of  the  Oentiles— 

'He  traversed  ooean  too,  and  preached  hia i;iard 

In  every  isle  that  coukl  a  poit  afford : 

Through  Britain's  wide  spread  reahn  the  light  to  iqNfttd, 

And  utmoatThttle  brightened  at  hi«  tread.' 

fioothey,  the  latest  and  one  of  the  abiest  of  our  eodesiastieBl  faistOftoiS|HBtifca  tfatf 
tradition  mostdeaerviog  of  credit  which  ascribes  the  fiist  introductifln-^CIiriSliMity 
into  the  iBland  to  Bran,  the  ikther  of  the  celebnted  Caractacus,  who  iMivlflg  Itanf 
and  received  the  Gospel  at  Rome,  while  a  captive  there  akmg  with  his  son, 
on  his  return,  the  means  of  delivering  many  of  his  countrymen  from  a  i 
than  that  it  had  so  lately  been  bis  lot  to  endure.  This  was  a  short  time  belore  tlw 
great  insurrection  under  Glueen  Boadicea.  Certain  it  is,  that  before  the  rloae  of  tha 
frst  century,  and  in  all  probability  about  the  middle,  Britain  received  the  gfaid  tidings 
of  a  Saviour.  The  inference  arising  from  the  comparison  of  a  certain  epigrsn  of 
Martial  with  the  twenty-firbf  verse  of  the  fourth  chapter  of  ftui%  second  epistle  lo 
Timothy,  seems  decisive  aa  to  this  point.  The  inspired  writer  liesireB  his  sod  in  tlia 
Gospel  to  salute  Podens  and  Claudia,  and  the  heathen  poet,  wfa>  waa  Ins  contsi^ 
porary,  speaks  of  Claudia  Rufina,  the  wife  of  Pudens,  a  Roman'fienalor  in  the  days 
of  Domitian,  as  the  daughter  of  a  Briton.  The  ibUowing  Teruon  of  ^ his  eoaDplinsiil 
lo  her,  is  close  enough  for  our  purpose  :^ 

'  How  onnes  it  Claudia,  sprung  of  British  race. 
Excels  at  Rome  so  much  in  Roman  grace  7 

What  matchless  charms  adorn  the  Picrich  fidr! 
In  form  and  fiice,  ye  Latin  dames  confess, 
Ye  Attic,  that  in  Mental  loveliness, 

No  matron  with  Rufina  can  compare.' 

Pomponia  Grecina,  the  wife  of  Plautius,  a  Romao  Genenl,  wlm  had  the  honor  cT 
defeating  Caractacus  in  tbevarty  part  of  his  career,  is  also  sapposed  to  have  been 
a  Christian,  from  a  remaHc  of  Tacitus,  who  speaks  of  her  as  a  kidy  of  ditinctirwir 
whom  her  husband  indulged  in  the  practice  of  the/orHgn  rdigisa  with  which  dM 
was  tainted.  She  as  well  as  Claudia,  would  be  <  of  the  sainU  that  were  io  Cwar^ 
househoM,'  mentioned  by  St.  Paul. 

SjpM  Md  JMsMMmt^Us  4riw 
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DOMESTIC  HAPPINESS. 
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Is  then  bliis  to  be  found  in  these  regions  bdow, 
Where  CRpe  forms  no  arrows  envenom*d  to  throw, 

A  rose  from  the  wild-brier  tree; 
Where  the  mind  dwells  remote  from  ambition's  extreme, 
And  peace  8bed.i  her  soft  and  munificent  beam  7 
*Tts  the  cottage,  which  stands  near  some  murmuring  streaiSi 

With  a  awed  peacefvlfamUif, 

No  honors  they  count  from  the  lords  of  mankind, 
No  pleatures  beyond  what  at  home  they  may  find, 

A  fragal  and  competent  cheer ; 
No  perflision  of  glittering  wealth  do  they  crave, 
But  Ulb*a  blooming  comforts  they  constantly  have 
As  the  fruit  of  their  toils,  which  they  prudently  save, 

And  with  generous  simpUeity  share. 

Tben*c  t  richness  of  earfiie  ennobles  their  hearts, 
Improved  by  the  graces  religion  impaits. 

And  charms  that  with  innocence  blend ; 
The  demon  of  ill  from  the  circle  is  driven, 
And  each  grateful  bosom  receives  what  is  given, 
With  perfect  delight,  as  the  bounties  of  heaven, 

Which  Providence  pleases  to  send. 

Free  unrestrsin'd /HmdtMp  by  all  is  eipressM, 
And  each  with  the  ibndest  htnevoUnet  blest 

In  nMitual  httrmmiy  move ; 
The  parents  direet  with  ^uHotutte  sway, 
And  guide  their  loved  charge  with  the  mUiui  display, 
And  thus  glide  most  happy  their  seasons  away. 


EMINENT  EARLY  RISERS. 


If  thepcaetice  of  early  rising  require  any  other  recommendation  than  the  8io|ile 
inet  of  its  being  fiivorable  to  health,  to  study,  and  to  businese,  it  may  be  found,  per* 
Iwpe,  in  the  eircumstanoe  of  nearly  all  the  individuals  whose  names  have  been  hand^ 
•d  down  to  uses  illustrious,  in  history,  being eady  risers.. 

b  is  statsd  that  king  Alfred,  of  England,  divided  the  day  into  three  parts,  which  ha 
nsosaved  by  the  burning  of  tapers  ;-one  part  he  devoted  to  sleep,  to  his  meals,  and 
t^eiereise— another  part  he  employed  in  the  cares  of  the  government--and  the  third 
he  dedicated  to  the  cultiTation  of  his  mind,  and  to  the  duties  of  religion 

Sir  Thomas  More,  in  his  prefiu^e  to  the  Utopia,  remarks  that  he  completed  the 
«<irk  by  atMlingtima  from  his  sleep  and  meals.    He  made  it  his  invariable  pnotlM 
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to  riaa  at  four ;  and  he  appeared  so  well  eonvinoed  of  the  excellence  of  the  habit,  that 
he  lepreaents  the  Utopians  as  attending  pubUc  lectures  every  morning  before  day 
braak. 

The  well-known  Bishop  Burnet  was  a  habitual  early  riser.  When  at  eoHege  Ha 
fither  aroused  him  to  his  studies  every  morning  at  four  o'clock,  and  becontinoedtbe 
practice  during  the  remainder  of  his  lift. 

Bishop  Home,  at  the  close  of  his  very  excellent  vernon  of  tlie  psalma,  dedneil 
that  during  its  composition,  *He  aroae,  invariably,  fresh  as  the  moming,  to  his  tadi/ 

The  celebrated  Dr.  Doddridge  mentions,  in  his  Family  Expositor,  that  it  is  to  his 
habit  of  early  rising,  that  the  world  is  indebted  for  nearly  the  whole  of  his  vsJoafate 
works. 

Fabricitts,  a  student  of  Linnaeus,  in  his  notice  of  that  celebrated  isatnralist, 
observes  as  follows :  'our  habitation,  that  of  the  writer,  the  late  Dr.  Kulin,  of  Phila- 
delphia, and  another  student,  was  about  one  eighth  of  a  league  distant  finom  the 
residence  of  Linnaeus,  at  Hammarby,  in  a  farm  where  we  kept  our  own  furoitiue 
and  other  requisites  for  house-keeping.  Linnaeus  arose  very  early  in  sumnier,  mostly 
about  four  o'clock  ;  at  six  he  came  and  break&sted  with  us,  and  gave  iecturea  upon 
the  natural  orders  of  plants,  which  generally  lasted  until  ten.  We  then  wandereA 
about  till  noon  upon  the  adjacent  rocks,  the  productions  of  which  afforded  us  plenty 
of  entertainment.  In  the  afternoon  we  repaired  to  his  garden,  and  in  the  evening  we 
mostly  played  at  the  Swedish  game  of  trisset,  in  company  with -his  wife.' 

Dr.  Tissot,  in  his  life  of  Zhnmerman,  author  of  the  Treatise  on  Solitude,  slated 
that  the  latter  was  accustomed  to  rise  very  early  in  the  morning,  and  wrote  several 
hburs  before  he  began  his  professional  visits. 

Paley,  who  in  the  early  part  of  Ids  college  career  led  an  indolent  lift,  and  mixed 
•  mueh  in  society  of  an  idle  and  expensive  kind,  was  one  morning  awakened,  at  five 
hy  one  of  his  companions,  who  reproached  him  with  the  waste  of  Ins  time  and  of  his 
strong  (acuities  of  mud.  Struck  with  the  justice  of  the  reproach,  Paley,  from  that 
time  forward,  rose  at  five  o'clock  every  rooming,  and  continued  ever  aAer  the  prac- 
tice. It  is  easy  to  imagine  how  much  such  a  course  must  have  contributed  to  the 
celebrity  of  the  author  of  the  'Moral  Phiknophy,'  *Horc  Paulina,'  and  'Evidences 
of  Christianity.' 

On  former  occaaona  we  noticed  the  habiu  of  the  celebrated  Wesley  and  of  Dr. 
Kippis  in  regard  to  early  rising. 

It  is  recorded  oi  Lord  John  Harvey,  that,  in  those  early  hours  when  all  around 
were  hushed  in  sleep,  he  seised  the  opportunity  of  the  quiet  as  the  most  favorable 
period  for  study,  and  frequently  in  this  way  spent  a  useful  day  before  others  b^gan 
to  enjoy  it. 

Dr.  Adam,  the  celebrated  rector  of  the  high  school  of  Edinburgh,  whoee  kmg  life, 
to  its  very  close,  was  spent  in  an  unrentitting  course  of  labour  for  the  pubTic  good, 
was  an  early  riser.  It  was  his  constant  practice,  for  the  whole  summer,  to  rise  at 
the  hour  of  five,  and  not  unfiequently,  when  excited  by  any  particular  object,  or  any 
Ibraudable  difficulty,  even  at  four  in  the  morning.  As  a  proof  how  ftvorable  the 
moraing  hours  are  for  study,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  Dr.  Adam  frequently  feh  his 
patience  worn  out  by  the  harrassing  exertions  he  made  in  tlie  completion  ofhis  work 
on  Roman  Antiquities,  and  would  rise  from  his  desk,  in  the  after  part  of  the  day, 
half  determined  to  relinquish  his  task ;  yet  notwithstanding  these  saUira,  he  wonkl 
rise  with  the  sun  next  morning,  to  prosecute  his  task  with  renewed  vigoo/. 
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A  volume  might,  indeed,  be  fille.l  with  notices  ofeaiiy  iiser&  Bishop  Jewell  rose 
regalarly  at  four;  Dr.  Franklin  was  an  early  riser;  Priestly  was  an  early  riser;  the 
great  and  learned  lawyer  nnd  pious  cluiistinn,  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  studied  sixteen 
tiours  a  day,  and  was  Vix\  early  riser;  Dr.  Parkhurst,  the  philologist,  rose  regularly 
at  five  in  summer  and  six  in  winter,  and  in  the  latter  season  always  made  his  own 
fire.  It  is  to  the  hours  gaineJ  by  early  risii  g  tliat  the  world  is  indebted  for  the 
numerous  volumes  which,  within  a  few  years,  have  issued  rix>m  the  pen  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott.  Anioi:|;;  the  aixienls,  the  i:an.es  of  Homer,  Horace,  Virgil,  and  of 
numerous  other  poeis  may  be  ti:cnbed  upon  the^list  of  early  risers. 

It  will  be  found,  it  is  true,  thi\t  in  one  or  two  instances,  the  individuils  here 
noticed  neither  enjoyed  very  good  henlth,  nor  lived  to  a  very  advanced  age.  In  these 
cases,  however,  it  is  to  be  i-ccollectcd  very  powerful  circumstances  existed  to  coun« 
teract  the  beneficial  elfects  of  early  rising, — a  naturally  delicate  coistitution 
prolonged  sedentary  occupations,  ccnstant  at.d  intense  application  of  the  mind,  and 
an  almost  total  neglect  of  bodily  exf^rcisc. 

It  is  recorded  of  Buffon,  the  celebrated  natural  historian,  that  wishing  to  acquire 
the  halMt  of  early  rising,  he  promiseJ  to  reward  his  servant  with  half-a-crown  for 
every  morning  on  which  he  sItoulJ  prevail  on  him  to  leave  his  bed  by  a  certain  hour. 
The  servant  went  rcfolutely  to  work,  under  a  commission  that  authorized  him  to 
drag  his  master  ou^  of  bed  mther  than  fail — and  notwitlistandii  g  he  had  often  to 
endure  abuse  and  even  thieatfi,  so  powetfully  did  the  Count's  loi  g  continued  habits 
of  indulgence  oppose  his  own  desires  to  break  through  them,  be,  neveithelessi 
succeeded  fir.ally  in  rousing  his  master  regularly  by  the  stipulated  huuu  A|id 
Buffon  informs  us,  that  to  the  u:)we.iri-:J  perseverance  of  his  sei-vant,  the  world  is 
indebted  for  his  well  known  work  on  natural  history. 
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COURT  AND  CAMP  OF  NAPOLEON. 

Anew  and  improved  edition  of  this  vulumc  of  t'le  Cnelish  Family  Library  has  boon 
published  ;  the  preface  to  wjic'i  supplies  t!iu  annexed  obssrvjitioiis  oh  the  charac- 
ter and  authenticity  (f  Bourriciinc*H  Meinoirs 

With  respect  to  th<j  Memoirs  «»fN.ipoleon'sprivite  secretary,  M.  de  Bourrienne, 
the  loud  pane<zyric8  with  which  their  OjXMiing  chnpiers  were  ushered  into  the 
world  have  not,  most  certainly,  bL>en  jnstifi  jd  bv  the  main  body  of  the  book.  The 
public  were  toM,  that  having  been  six  and  twenty  }rars  about  the  person  of  his 
hero,  this  author  would  narrate  '  notliing  hut  whnt  had  t«kcn  place  urider  his  own 
eye,*  and  iJbal  lis  *  moral  qualific;j!jons,'  taken  along  with  his  opportunities,  inti- 
tied  him  to  claim  rank  as  not  only  the  bcsl,  but  the  only  faiUiful  portrayer  of  the 


private  life  and  political  priiieiplM  of  hit  dcceaMd  iiiMtar.    He  wm  htU  m^ 

having  baeo  towaida  Napoleon  what  Boawell  was  witli  ngui  to  Dr. 

and  we  were  aitured  that  his  work  would  rank^  in  p<iint  of  fidclilf  aad  i 

ofatlention,  with  one  of  the  most  faacintfling  aa  well  as  tf  lal^worthj  j 

biography  in  this  or  an/  language.    A  few  facts^  drawn  Troaa  tho  Menun  i 

selves,  will  enable  tlie  reader  to  judge  of  th^  accuracy  of  tbaaa  i 

Bourrienne  ^aa  appointed  private  secretary  to  Booaparla  io  April  l7M^aaiit» 

Uined  the  sitoitiua  uU  October  1803 ;  *  when,'  naj^  SaTary,  *  iw  was  (liiMJmi 

for  peculation,  the  firat  consul  abliorriBg  nothing  so  mueh  ••  illofal  asaaaof  ••» 

quiriaggold.    For  nea-ly  three  years  he  lived  in  obacnrity ;  but,  in  May  WS^  al 

the  intercession  of  Josephine,  he  waa  appointed  French  oniniattr  al  HaaUNngh» 

and  an  agent  of  Fouciie*e  police.    He  remained  there  till  Deconiber  1S09,  wbM 

he  was  soddenljr  disanissed  ;  and,  on  his  return  to  Paris,  the  Emperor  cefussd  hia. 

an  audience.    Upon  Napoleon's  overthrow,  in  March  1814,  he  invtantly  went 

over  to  the  Bourbons,  was  nade  poetroaater-geueral,  and  thaokedt  he  lay^  by 

Louis  XVIlf.,  *  for  the  services  he  had  rendered  him  at  Hambmgb;'  tiial  is,  whib 

he  was  the  agent  of  Bonaparte.    He  held  his  new  office  only  thiea  weeks.    Ob 

going  one  niorniRg  to  the  Tuileries,  to  present  his  portfolio,  it  waa  unceiesMoi* 

ously  taken  from  him,  and  accesa  to  the  sovereign  denied  him.    'Net  an  Intel* 

lion !'  he  exclaims,  *  not  a  single  line !  no  decree!  no  ordinance  !*    Howeter,  ii| 

March  1815,  on  the  esrape  of  the  ex-emperor  from  Elba,  the  king,  thinklag  fit  Io 

restore  the  odious  minisiry  of  police,  Bourrienne,  'for  his  aerviees  to  the  rsyal 

cause,*  was  placed  at  the  head  of  it.    On  tlie  very  day  that  Louie  appoieted  hm 

to  the  olBce,  Bonaparte,  at  Lyimi,  denounced  him  as  a  traitor.    It  thus  tppsaiSf 

from  hiM  o«»'n  shewing,  that,  instead  of  being, '  for  six  and  twenty  yean  about  the 

peraon  of  his  hero,'  Bourrienne,  during  a  part  of  the  consulship  and  the  whole  ef 

^e  eospire,  waa  not  even  permitted  to  approach  him,  and  resided,  for  a  great  poiw 

tiion  of  that  period,  at  the  distance  of  a  hundred  leagues  from  Paris.    Instesd  of 

narrating  'nothing  but  what  too!t  place  under  his  own  eye,' all  his  revelationa,  from 

1801  to  181 5b  as  far  as  Napoleon  is  concerned,  are  at  aecond  hand,    it  woold  be 

,easy  to  trace  the  sources  whence  he  has  borrowed,  without  the  alightest  ackoow* 

lodgement,  his  statement  of  every  leading  event.    Thus,  the  long  accooat  of  tho 

revolution  of  the  18th  Brumaire,  is  taken  from  eartain  valuable  Historical  Nolss^ 

supplied  to  Sir  Walter  Soott,  which  appear  in  the  Appendix  to  the  ninth  volume  of 

that  illustrious  writer's  Life  of  Bonaparte ; — bis  narrative  of  the  eoospiraey  of 

Moreau,  Georges,  and  Pichegru,  ia  from  Foiiche,  Bore  and  Laa  Cases;— and  lbs 

conversations  which  he  pretends  to  have  held  with  Rapp  are  all  copied  from  that 

▼eteran*8  own  Memoira.    Of  the  same  stamp  are  hie '  long  and  interesting  inter- 

Viewj'  with  Berdadotte  at  Hamburgh.    Thu  friends  of  the  Kiu;c  ^  Sweden  hare 

notified,  in  the  French  papers,  that  the  alleged  interviews  never  took  place ;  sod 

a  second  reference  to  Sir  Walter  Scott's  work  will  shew,  that  the  details  of  the 

circumstances  whic!i  led  to  Bernadotte's  appointment  to  the  throne  of  Sweden  are 

all  filched  from  the  *  Reflections  on  tlie  conduct  of  Napoleon  towards  the  Prioas 

Royal  of  Sweden,*  drawn  up  Tor,  and  first  published  in,  its  pages.    It  was  not  to 

be  expected  that  I  he  private  secretory  would  be  long  left  by  the  friends  and  rsla- 

livea  of  Bonapnrte  to  tell  his  own  story  uncontradicted.    Accordingly, in  FrMies^ 

Peneiala  BcUiard  and  Gourgaud,  Baron  Meneval,  Cooat  d*Annb  Baroa 
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tbrn  present  Prince  of  Erkmnld,  the  Duke  de  Cambaceres,  Baron  de  Stein,  end 
'CMAit  Boallii  de  la  Meurthe,  have  stepped  forward  to  I'zpoae  the  fallacy  of  many 
oT  Boiirrieline*e  etatemente,  and  to  deny  that  hii  *  moral  qnalifica linns*  render  him 
Wm  odijr  'IkUhiVil  portrayerof  the  private  liTo  and  political  principles  of  hie  deceased 
iBBlMer.    iCount  Sonlai  de  la  Mem  the  stiles  It  to  be  the  opinion  among  welU 
IdbttMd  persont  at  Faris,  thet  Bourrienne  did  notffirepare  the  Mt-moirs  for  the 
y»eie,  iMit  only  supplM  certain  docnmente,  notes,  and  recollections,  and  he  adds 
that  diB  name  of  the  real  editor  is  no  secret.    '  I  have  ipne  over  the  n  ork,'  says 
tilia  ex-minieter of  eute, 'with  a  disi^ust  which  1  canm  t  find  words  to  czprese*'— 
fftttlhat  itseontents  have  sorprlsed  me — I  expected  as  much,  from  the  extravagant 
%ayili  which  it  was  pulled  on  its  first  anno*incrment ;  but  wliat  reslly  does 
Mlimieh  me  to,  that  this  Bourrienne,  who  hss  so  many  grave  reasons  for  keeping 
Ikmiif  in  the  biek-gfound,  should  have  dared  to  stand  forth  before  the  public  at 
thm  r^ilerof'Napdleon  and  his  whole  family.  From  many  causes,  he  is  the  last  man 
tfn  earth  to  be  eredited  in  matters  relating  to  them— a  more  disgraceful  instrument 
ebitlfi  notbaire  1>een  emplnyed.    Where  is  the  reader  who  will  not  ^hrug  up  his 
ibouldett  at  seeing  the  discarded  secretary  sfPucting,  in  even  page,  the  man  of 
Iknjportance,  and,  wbat  Is  still  worse,  setting  up  for  a  moralist?    Ho  shelters  htm- 
Mtf  tthder  the  mask  of  impartiality,  by  here  and  there  beduuhin^  Napoleon  witb 
panegyric,  bnt  who  dotm  not  at  once  see,  that  this  is  only  thrown  in  to  give 
Ifrrster  effect  to  his  detestable  cslomnies?'    Joseph  Bonaparte  too,  ever  active  in 
▼indicating  the  object  of  6ourrienne*a  detraction,  has,  from  his  retreat  on  the  banks 
of  the  Delaware,  just  sent  into  the  world  a  collection  of  Notes,  exposing  many  of 
the  fecfetary's  ungenerous  and  malignant  misrepresentations.    The  cause  of  hie 
restless  hostility  to  Joseph  is  to  be  found  in  the  ex-king*s  having  denounced  to  the 
first  consul  a  scheme  of  the  confidential  secretary  to  take  advantage  of  his  superior 
means  of  information  for  speculating  in  the  funds,  which  led  to  his  being  die* 
cbarfed,  and  sucoealed  by  BervnMeneral,  at  that  time  Joseph's  private  secretary. 
Tbo  Iblbwing  ie  the  (kmnt  de  BunrilKer's  account  of  the  frsnoaction: — *  Arriving 
one  day  from  the  country,  Joseph  was  wsiling  for  the  first  consul  in  his  cabinet, 
where  Bourrienne  was  sitting,  eorrounded  by  papers  which  required  Nspolenn's 
Mgnatmv.     After  allodinff  to  the  great  confidence  placed  in  him  by  the  corsul, 
Bourrienne  so  far  foifOt  braiaelf as  to  make  overtures  to  Joseph,  which  astonished 
at  much  aa  tbey  ilistieaeed  him.    Joseph  did  not  coneeal  what  liad  occurred  fronn 
hia  brother,  who  also,  after  breakfast,  told  Josefihine  of  it.    *  If  Bournenne,'  sai* 
bo  to  her,  'indulges  in  sncb  insinuations  with  Joseph,  who  is  almost  a  stranger  t 
Imb,  what  must  be  the  case  with  you,  whom  he  sees  every  day?'    Josephf 
npfied,  'Who  does  notknow  Bourrienne?  It  u  only  the  first  consul  who  will  i 
know  him.'    Being  from' that  moment  narrowly  watched,  Bourrienne  was  » 
Aneien  to  the  first  consul,  who  was  contented  with  dismissing  from  bis  serv 
famtead  of  destroying,  as  he  miglit  have  dene,  a  man  « ith  h  bom  he  had  been 
••nneetad.    Joaeph  makes  no  si  ruple  to  assert  that  certain  documents,  whic 
Boorrienne  boasts  nf  hAVins  bi  his  possession— such  as  the  nsrrstive  of  the  revo- 
lotion  of  tha  13lb  Vendemiawe,  and  tlie  originals  of  the  negotiations  between 
I«iMaXVIII.'and«onapaHo^wera  purloined  from  Nspeleon's  cabinet  by  the  nian^ 
to  *klNa  nbnrge  they  were  confided.    '  Is  M.  de  Bourrienne,'  he  exclaims,  '  so 
kUBd  aa  not  toaea,  tbittbistfvowalofLia  breach  of  Uuit  must  astonish  biaieaderal: 
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What  t  sttte  wotiM  •ociet y  be  in,  if  people  >vpre  siiff  Tcd  to  boast  that  thej  p«M- 
■eaaed  articles  intrutted  to  their  keppinf??    Con  tlirae  outuerat  ha  be  the  legiti- 
nate  property  or  tlie  private  secretary?   ami  if  not,  wlint  are  they  but  »t<ileo 
gooda?*     It  haa  excitrd  ruriirise,  ihat  the  actiOfiliellnw  at  Brienne,  the  friend  of 
earW  yooth,  thecon6dential  secretary,  slM>u)d,  thr<)ii^'iout  bii  ten  volamea,  have 
Inhered  to  render  the  dark  ahadas  <  f  liis  hem's  character  sti)l  darker.    Jo»epb 
Bonaparte'a  note  on  hia  atlefllpt  to  imphcAte  the  first  rnnaul  in  the  d«*ath  orPiche" 
gni,  will  be  found  at  page  403.     With  record  to  the  offliir  of  th(^  Duke  d^Encheia* 
tboujrh  Bourrieiine  co'^tribute^  nothing  to  the  history  uf  this  tra^icaJ  catastrophe* 
he  mskes  no  srrui>le  of  loading  his  brncfaLMor  ^^  i:h  the  cm  ire  atrocity  of  the  pre> 
ject.     The  foilouing   important  slatpni<'nt,  by  Jospph   Bonaparte,   reached   the 
present  editor  too  Iste  to  he  incorporated  in  the  nntline  of  the  life  of  the  ex-king  of 
Naples  and  Spain  :— 'Tiie  idea  of  the  death  of  the  Duke  d'Bnehien  never  crossed 
the  6r8t  consul's  mind,  till  ho  tras  astnntffhcH  and  confounded  by  the  tidines  cobk 
nunicated  to  him  by  Snvary  of  hia  f  xicution.     The  qupstion  was  not  uheiher  lie 
should  be  put  to  death,  but  whether  he  should  he  put  on  his  trial.     Jweph  Bona- 
parte, Cambacerea,   Bortheir,  rarnrstly  cxpostulaicd  Kith  \\^  chief  magristrate 
against  It.    Joseph,  who  was  livinc  at  Morfi  ntainc,  and  transiently  in  toun,  on 
the 90th  March,  the  day  the  Duke  d*Enghitn  wus  taken  a  priaoner  tePanB«afofce 
to  his  brother  in  hit  behalf,  warm'y  urging  the  defence  of  the  grandson  of  the 
Prinee  of  Conde,  who,  he  reminde<j  his  brother,  i  ad  seven  times  crowned  him  for 
as  many  distinctions  gained  at  the  Royal  School:  to  which  expostulation  the  ^\ 
eonsuPs  reply  aflbrds  s  curious  proof  of  the  8ta*o  of  his  mind  at  the  moment. — 
Hia  answer  was  given  by  declsiming  the  fr  Homing  passage  from  a  speech  of  CB8a& 
in  Comeille's  tragedy  of  La  Mont  d«  Pompee  .— 

*  Votre  zde  est  ihux,  si  scul  il  re  doutait 

Ce  que  le  monde  entier  a  pleins  tobux  souhaitait } 

Et  s*il  voua  a  donne  ces  cntinlcs  trop  subtiles, 

Q,ui  rr'otcnt  tout  le  fruit  dc  nos  guerrcs  civiles, 

Ou  rhonoeur  seu!  ni^cHgage,  et  que  pour  terminer 

Jc  ne  veux  que  celui  de  vaincrc  et  pardonncr; 

Ou  mes  plua  dnngereux  et  p!us  grands  ftdvereaires, 

Bitot  qu»ils  sont  vaincn?,  ne  sont  phis  que  roes  freres; 

Et  raon  ambition  ne  va  qu'a  les  forcer, 

Ayant  domte  leur  haine,  a  vivre  et  m'embrasscr. 

Oh!  combien  d'alegresse  une  si  triste  guerre 

Aurait-elle  laiaaee  dessus  tout  la  terre, 

Si  l»on  voyait  marcher  dessus  un  meme  char, 

Vaicquers  de  leur  di&corde,  et  Pcmpec  et  Cesar.'^ 

*»•  P«Mf  1  ia  tbe  ini««li«  of  CoratUIc,  Rsciae.  aad  VuJislre. 
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